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THE 


NEW  AMERICAN  CYCLOPJIDIA. 


Vthe  22d  letter  and  iTtli  consonant  of 
J  the  English  alphabet.  It  was  anciently 
called  U  consonant.  Though  found  on  the 
most  ancient  Eoman  monuments  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge,  and  even  in  Etruscan 
and  Samnite  inscriptions,  it  was  unknown,  ac- 
cording to  Tacitus,  to  the  primitive  alphabet 
of  the  Latins.  The  same  character  was  used 
to  represent  both  U  and  V,  these  letters  also 
being  frequently  interchanged  (see  U)  ;  and 
when  the  emperor  Claudius,  as  Suetonius  re- 
lates, wished  to  introduce  a  separate  sign  for 
the  sound  of  Y,  he  made  choice  of  the  inverted 
digamma  j .  In  the  inscriptions  of  the  Etrus- 
cans aiid  other  primitive  inhabitants  of  Italy, 

Y  is  frequently  cunfo\mded  with  the  MoHslu 
digamma  F,  through  which  it  claims  relation- 
ship with  the  Semitic  vav.  Among  the  He- 
brews, too,  and  probably  also  among  the  Phoe- 
nicians, the  corresponding  letter  was  employed 
both  as  consonant  and  vowel.  The  present 
form  of  Y  is  derived  from  the  Greek  upsilon 
(Y),  which  was  sometimes  represented  without 
the  stem  or  vertical  bar. — ^Beside  u,  this  letter 
is  interchanged  with  5,/,  and  m.  The  Hebrew 
leth  sometimes  had  a  sound  approaching  that 
of  Y,  and  the  Greek  deta  (0)  is  pronounced  by 
the  modern  Greeks  vita  (veeta).  The  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  B,  too,  is  in  many  cases  pro- 
noun 3e<t  v\e  Y,  and  for  our  sound  of  the  former 
letter  they  have  a  peculiar  character.  (See  B, 
and  E.)  The  change  with  mjs  noticed  chiefly 
in  "Welsh,  in  which  tongue  Roman  becomes 
Rofan  (pronounced  Rovan),  while  for  the  Lat. 
amnis^  river,  the  "Welsh  equivalent  is  Afon. — 

Y  as  a  numeral  denotes  5,  or  with  a  dash  over 
it  (v),  500.  On  old  French  coins  it  signifies 
the  mint  of  Troyes. 

YAAGEN,  East  and  West,  two  islands  6f  the 
Lofibden  group,  the  first,  pop.  1,000,  in  lat.  68° 
^5'  N.,  long.  14°  10'  E.,  the  second,  pop.  2,000, 
iniat.  68°  25'  K,  long.  13°  10'  E.,  each  about 
30  m  long  by  1 5  wide.  They  are  places  of  great 
^^  v^A  A^^  fishermen  from  January  to  April. 

YAA'ZX,  Jan  Yander,  a  Flemish  painter 
and  engraver,  born  in  Haarlem  in  1647,  died  in 
l.oiidon  in  1t21.  He  went  to  England  in  1674, 
and  remained  +here  till  his  death.  He  painted 
landscapes,  dea3  game,  and  other  objects  of 
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still  life.  He  engraved  in  mezzotint  Wissing's 
portrait  of  Charles  II.,  and  Kneller's  of  tie 
duchess  of  Monmouth,  and  some  others. 

YACA,  Oabeqa  de.    See  Nu^ez,  Alvak. 

YACOA-BERLINGHIEEI,  Feancesco,  aa 
Italian  physician,  born  at  Ponsacco,  near  Pisa, 
in  1732,  died  in  Pisa,  Oct.  6,  1812.  He  was 
professor  of  surgery  in  the  university  of  Pisa, 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  physicians  of 
Italy,  and  refused  the  place  of  physician  to  the 
king  of  Poland  because  he  would  not  leave  his 
aged  father.  Among  his  works  are :  Conside- 
razioni  intorno  alle  malattie  putride  (Lucca, 
1781) ;  Saggio  intorno  alle  principali  epiufre- 
quenti  malattie  del  corpo  umano  (Lucca,  1799) ; 
Bijlessioni  sui  mezzi  di  stahilire  e  di  conservare 
TielV  uomo  la  sanita  e  larohustezza  (2  vols.,  Pisa, 
1794) ;  and  Filosojia  della  medicina  (Lucca, 
1801). — Andeea,  his  son,  born  at  Pisa  in  1772, 
died  there  in  1826,  was  a  skilful  surgeon  and 
valued  writer. 

YAOOAJ,  NicoLO,  an  Italian  composer,  born 
at  Tolentino  in  the  Papal  States  in  1791,  was  a 
pupil  of  Paisiello  at  NTaples,  and  from  1811  to 
1820  wrote  operas,  cantatas,  and  ballets  which 
had  a  moderate  success.  He  then  taught 
singing  in  Yenice,  Trieste,  and  Yienna,  wrote 
Pietro  il  grdnde,  a  comic  opera  performed  at 
Parma,  Zadig  ed  Astartea,  performed  at  Naples, 
and  Giulietta  e  Borneo^  performed  at  Milan,  his 
best  work.  He  afterward  taught  singing  in 
Paris  and  London,  but  returned  to  Italy  in 
1832,  and  in  1838  became  first  master  of  com- 
position at  the  conservatory  of  Milan. 

YACOARO.  I.  Andeea,  an  Italian  painter, 
born  in  Naples  in  1598,  died  there  in  1670.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Stanzioni,  adopted  the  style  of 
Michel  Angelo  da  Caravaggio,  and  afterward 
of  Guido,  and  at  the  death  of  Stanzioni  was 
regarded  as  the  ablest  artist  of  the  Neapolitan 
school.  One  of  his  best  works  is  a  "  Holy  Fam- 
ily "  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli 
at  Naples.  II.  Feancesco,  an  engraver  and 
painter,  born  in  Bologna  in  1636,  died  in  1687, 
studied  under  Francesco  Albano,  and  published 
a  treatise  on  perspective  illustrated  with  en- 
gravings from  his  own  designs.  There  is  a  set 
of  12  perspective  views  of  rivers,  fountains,  &c., 
bearing  his  name. 
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YAOOI^ATION'  (Lat.  'oacca^  a  cow),  inocu- 
lation for  cow  pox  as  a  protection  against  small 
pox,  first  practised  by  Dr.  Edward  Jenner  in 
1T96.  (See  Jennee.)  On  the  2d  or  3d  day 
after  virus  taken  from  a  perfect  vaccine  vesicle, 
whether  from  the  cow  or  the  human  subject, 
is  placed  in  contact  with  the  denuded  dermis 
or  true  skin,  the  puncture  is  observed  to  be 
slightly  inflamed.  On  the  4th  or  5th  day  a 
vesicle  is  observed  surrounded  by  a  slight  blush 
of  inflammation,  and  containing  a  little  color- 
less, transparent  fluid.  This  increases  in  size 
until  the  8th  day,  when  it  should  be  from  \  to 
i  inch  in  diameter,  the  blush  of  inflamma- 
tion surrounding  it  at  the  same  time  having  be- 
come more  marked.  The  vesicle  is  umbilicated, 
that  is,  its  centre  is  depressed  below  the  level 
of  the  circumference,  in  this  respect  resembling 
the  pustules  of  small  pox.  The  vesicle  is  a  com- 
pound one,  being  made  of  10  to  14  distinct  cells ; 
one  of  these,  if  carefully  punctured,  gives  issue 
to  a  minute  drop  of  fluid,  leaving  the  other 
cells  still  distended.  On  the  8th  day  the  blush 
of  surrounding  inflammation,  heretofore  very 
slight,  begins  to  extend,  forming  what  is  termed 
the  areola ;  it  attains  its  greatest  diameter  by 
the  11th  day,  after  which  it  gradually  fades  and 
disappears.  With  the  appearance  of  the  areola 
the  vesicle  begins  to  become  darker  and  dryer, 
and  gradually  concretes  into  a  brown  or  ma- 
hogany-colored, translucent  crust,  which  falls 
off  about  the  20th  day,  leaving  a  circular  cica- 
trix marked  with  minute  depressions  or  pits. 
About  the  8th  or  9th  day  there  is  usually  some 
slight  febrile  disturbance  present,  which  is 
often  however  scarcely  noticeable.  Such  is 
the  course  of  the  true  vaccine  vesicle  when  un- 
interfered  with,  either  by  the  presence  of  con- 
'Stitutional  disease  or  by  the  accidental  occur- 
rence of  inflammation. — ^When  vaccination  was 
first  introduced,  it  was  hoped  and  believed  by 
its  advocates  that  it  would  afford  complete  and 
permanent  protection  from  th6  attacks  of  small 
pox.  This  hope  has  proved  fallacious.  It  was 
discovered  that  those  who  had  been  well  and 
thoroughly  vaccinated  were  still  liable  to  some 
extent  to  attacks  of  small  pox;  and  though  in 
general  the  disease  was  modified  (varioloid)  and 
rendered  shorter  in  duration  and  milder  in  de- 
gree, still  it  occasionally  resulted  in  death.  The 
degree  of  protection  afforded  by  vaccination  be- 
comes thus  a  question  of  great  interest.  Its 
extreme  value  was  easily  demonstrated  by  sta- 
tistical researches.  In  England,  in  the  last  half 
of  the  18th  century,  out  of  every  1,000  deaths, 
96  occurred  from  small  pox ;  in  the  first  half 
of  the  present  century,  out  of  every  1,000 
deaths,  but  35  were  caused  by  the  same  disease. 
The  amount  of  mortality  in  a  country  by  small 
pox  would  seem  to  bear  a  fixed  relation  to  the 
extent  to  which  vaccination  is  carried  out.  ^  In 
all  England  and  Wales,  for  some  years  previous 
to  1853,  the  proportional  mortality  by  small 
pox  was  21.9  to  1,000  deaths  from  all  causes ; 
in  London  it  was  but  16  to  1,000  ;  in  Ireland, 
where  vaccination  is  much  less  general,  it  was 


49  to  1,000,  while  in  Oonnaught  it  was  60  to 
1,000.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  number  of  Eu- 
ropean states  where  vaccination  is  more  or  less 
compulsory,  the  proportionate  number  of  deaths 
from  small  pox  varies  from  2  per  1,000  of  all 
causes  in  Bohemia,  Lombardy,  Yenice,  and 
Sweden,  to  8.33  per  1,000  in  Saxony.  Although 
in  many  instances  persons  who  had  been  vac- 
cinated were  attacked  with  small  pox  in  a  more 
or  less  modified  form,  it  was  noticed  that  the 
persons  so  attacked  had  been  commonly  vacci- 
nated many  years  previously.  It  vrould  seem 
that  the  mere  lapse  of  time  in  many  cases  is 
sufl[icient  to  destroy  the  protective  influence  of 
vaccination.  The  question  very  naturally  arises : 
For  how  long  a  period  does  the  protective  in- 
fluence last  ?  To  this  it  is  impossible  to  give  a 
deflnite  answer ;  it  varies  with  different  indi- 
viduals. The  same  thing  happens  with  regard 
to  the  protective  influence  of  an  attack  of  small 
pox  itself;  in  most  persons  it  lasts  for  life; 
many,  after  a  period  more  or  less  prolonged, 
are  liable  to  a  second  attack ;  while  cases  have 
occurred  in  which  a  third  attack  has  proved 
fatal.  The  period  of  puberty  is  generally 
thought  to  produce  such  changes  in  the  system 
as  to  destroy  the  protective  influence  of  vacci- 
nation. In  all  cases  revaccination  would  seem 
to  be  a  test  of  the  loss  or  presence  of  the 
protective  influence  ;  to  render  this  test  cer- 
tain, where  revaccination  does  not  succeed  on 
the  first  trial,  it  should  be  a  eecond  time  care- 
fully performed-  In  the  Prussian  army  in  1 848, 
28,85P  individuals  were  revaccinated ;  among 
whom,  however,  in  6,373  the  cicatrices  of  the 
preceding  vaccination  were  indistinct  or  invisi- 
ble. Of  these,  16,862  had  regular  vesicles, 
4,404  irregular  vesicles,  and  in  7,753  cases  no 
effect  was  produced.  On  a  repetition  of  the 
vaccination  in  these  last,  it  succeeded  in  1,579 
cases.  Among  the  whole  number  successfully 
revaccinated  either  in  1848  or  in  previous  years, 
there  occurred  but  a  single  case  of  varioloid, 
and  not  one  case  of  small  pox ;  while  7  cases 
of  varioloid  occurred  either  among  the  recruits 
or  among  those  revaccinated  without  Access. 

YAOHEROT,  Etienne,  a  French  philoso- 
pher, born  in  Langres,  July  29, 1809.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  the  normal  school,  in  which  he  became 
director  of  studies  in  1837,  filling  at  the  same 
time  the  position  of  master  of  conferences  in 
philosophy,  and  in  1839  acting  as  the  substitute 
of  Yictor  Cousin  in  his  professorship  at  the  Sor- 
bonne.  In  1846  appeared  the  first  volume  of 
his  Histoire  critique  de  Vecole  d'Alexandrie 
(3  vols.  8vo.,  1846-'51),  which  was  severely- 
attacked  by  the  clergy,  and  which  led  in  185-" 
to  his  forced  retirement  from  the  active  du*^^ 
of  his  office.  In  the  following  year  hf  ^^^ 
dismissed  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  o*  ^^* 
legiance  to  the  new  government.  He^9,s  also 
published  Theorie  des  premiers  pri'^^^W^^  ^^}' 
vant  Aristote;  Be  Rationis  Auctor^'^^^^i  j^^^^^ 
se,  turn  secundum  Anselmum  cons^^'^^^^^  (1836) ; 
La  metaphysique  et  la  scieno  (2  ^ols.^  8vo., 
1858)  ;  and  La  democratie  (1559),  for  which  he 
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was  sentenced  by  a  court  of  law  to  a  year's  im- 
prisonment, reduced  on  appeal  to^  3  months. 
He  has  edited,  nnder  the  titles  of  Ecole  sensua- 
li8te{l^^^)  and  Ecole  iScossaise  (1840),  the  latter 
with  the  assistance  of  his  brother-in-law  M. 
Danton,  two  volumes  of  a  course  of  lectures  on 
the  history  of  philosophy  in  the  18th  century 
delivered  by  Cousin  in  1819-20,  and  written  an 
Introduction  to  Cousin's  history  of  moral  phi- 
losophy in  the  19th  century  (8vo.,1841). 

VAGA,  PJSRINO  DEL,  or  PlETEO  BuONAOOOE- 

si,  an  Italian  painter,  born  in  Florence  in  1500, 
died  in  jRome  in  1547.  He  was  instructed  by  a 
Florentine  painter  named  Vaga  (whence  the 
name  generally  applied  to  him),  by  whom  he 
Tras  brought  to  the  notice  of  Giulio  Romano 
and  other  scholars  of  Raphael.  The  latter, 
who  was  then  engaged  upon  his  designs  for  the 
loggie  of  the  Vatican,  employed  him  to  assist 
Giovanni  da  Udine  in  the  arabesque  work,  and 
was  so  pleased  with  his  performances  that  he 
subsequently  intrusted  him  with  the  execution 
of  some  of  the  principal  designs  in  fresco. 
He  thenceforth  was  a  favorite  ,pupil  of  Ra- 
phael, after  whose  death  he  rose  into  great 
reputation.  Being  compelled  to  leave  Rome  in 
1527,  impoverished  by  the  sack  of  the  city,  he 
repaired  to  Genoa,  where  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  prince  Doria  and  founded  a  school 
of  painting.  He  returned  to  Rome  during  the 
pontificate  of  Paul  III.,  by  whom  he  was  in- 
trusted with  iiiaxvy  valuable  commissions ;  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  ii^  probably  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  Roman  school.  He  designed 
after  the  style  of  Michel  Angelo,  and  by  Vasari 
is  placed  in  that  respect  next  to  the  great  Flor- 
entine master.  His  works  are  widely  distrib- 
uted over  Italy,  the  best  being  the  "  Creation 
of  Eve"  in  the  church  of  S.  Marcello  in  Rome. 

VAGRANT  (Lat.  liagor^  to  wander),  in  law, 
sometimes  defined  as  one  who  has  no  set- 
tled home,  but  more  properly  one  who  wanders 
about  without  any  settled  home,  refuses  to 
work,  and  has  no  means  of  subsistence.  The 
law  looks  upon  vagrancy  as  an  offence,  not  for 
its  moral  wrong  nor  for  the  harm  it  does  to 
the  man  himself,  but  for  its  injury  to  society, 
and  the  demand  it  makes  upon  the  means  of 
society  for  the  subsistence  of  the  vagrant.  If 
one  having  a  settled  home,  without  means  of 
subsistence,  requires  help,  he  is  a  pauper,  and 
not  a  vagrant ;  that  is,  he  is  entitled  to  aid,  but 
is  not  an  offender.  'On  the  other  hand,  if  one 
leads  a  life  of  idle  wandering,  with  no  place 
which  he  regards  as  his  home  or  which  the 
law  can  so  regard,  but  has  means  of  subsis- 
tence and  chooses  so  to  use  them,  the  law  takes 
^  cognizance  of  the  fact,  because  he  makes  no 
caLupon  the  public  means,  and  inflicts  no  di- 
rect  ir^jury  upon  the  public  welfare.  In  all  the 
states,  ^o  far  as  we  know,  there  are  statutes 
^f^^^^^^'agrancy;  and  it  is  an  offence  recog- 
hi  ^  K  \  ^cient  English  statutes,  and  proba- 
biy  by  the  common  law.  The  word  vagabond 
seems  to  be  u^ed  as  synonymous  with  vagrant. 

VAILLAIsrTjFEANgoisLE.  SeeLEVAiLLANT. 


VAILLANT,  Jean  Baptiste  Philibert,  a 
French  soldier,  born  in  Bijon,  Dec.  6,  1790. 
After  graduating  as  an  engineer  at  the  poly- 
technic school,  he  studied  at  the  artillery  school 
of  Metz,  obtained  a  commission  as  sub-lieuten- 
ant, Oct.  1,  1809,  and  immediately  entered  into 
active  service.  During  the  Russian  campaign, 
having  then  the  rank  of  captain,  he  was  com- 
plimented in  general  orders  and  received  the 
cross  of  the  legion  of  honor ;  but  in  Aug.  1813, 
he  was  made  prisoner  and  remained  in  captivity 
until  the  declaration  of  peace.  He  rejoined  the 
emperor  after  the  return  from  Elba,  and  fought 
bravely  at  Ligny  and  Waterloo.  After  the  sec- 
ond restoration  he  remained  in  the  army  as  an 
officer  of  the  general  staff,  became  cJiefde  latail- 
Ion  in  1826,  and  accompanied  the  expedition  to 
Algiers,  where  he  directed  the  siege  of  Fort 
I'Empereur  (1830),  the  fall  of  which  compelled 
the  dey  to  capitulate.  For  this  exploit,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  was  severely  wounded,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel; 
and  in  Jan.  1833,  he  was  made  colonel  in  re- 
ward for  his  services  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp. 
In  1834  he  was  sent  to  Algeria  as  commander 
of  the  corps  of  engineers.  After  his  return  to 
France  he  was  made  major-general  (1838)  and 
commander  of  the  polytechnic  school  (1839), 
and  employed  upon  the  fortifications  of  Paris. 
In  1845  he  became  lieutenant-general.  In  the 
expedition  to  Italy  and  the  siege  of  Rome  (1849) 
he  was  second  in  command,  but  had  virtually 
the  whole  direction  of  the  attack,  and  received 
for  his  services  the  baton  of  marshal  of  France 
(Dec.  11,  1851)  and  the  post  of  grand  marshal 
of  the  palace  under  IlTapoleon  III.  In  March, 
1854,  he  became  minister  of  war,  retaining  that 
office  until  April,  1859,  when  he  exchanged  it 
for  a  command  in  the  army  of  the  Alps.  He 
served  through  the  Italian  campaign,  and  com- 
manded at  Milan  during  its  occupation  by  the 
allies.  In  ITov.  1860,  he  became  military  com- 
mandant in  the  imperial  household.  He  is  also 
a  count  of  the  empire,  a  member  of  the  senate, 
grand  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  of  sciences.  He  has  trans- 
lated from  the  English  an  Essai  sur  les  prin- 
cipes  de  la  construction  des  ponts  militaires 
(1823),  and  published  a  Eapport  sur  la  situa- 
tion de  VAlgerie  (1855). 

VAILLANT,  Jean  Foy,  a  French  numisma- 
tist, born  in  Beauvais,  May  24,  1632,  died  Oct. 
23,  1706.  He  studied  medicine,  but  acquiring 
distinction  as  a  numismatist  was  commissioned 
by  Colbert  to  collect  ancient  medals  in  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  Greece,  for  the  king's  cabinet  at 
Versailles,  In  1674  he  was  sent  on  a  second 
expedition  of  the  same  nature,  but  the  vessel 
in  which  he  sailed  was  captured  by  a  corsair, 
and  all  on  board  were  sold  in  Algiers  as  slaves. 
Vaillant  was  released  after  4  months'  bondage, 
and  soon  afterward  was  sent  on  an  expedition 
through  Egypt  and  several  parts  of  Asia,  re- 
turning in  1680  with  a  large  collection  of  coins. 
Among  his  numerous  works  are :  Ifumismata 
Imperatorum  Romanorum  Prcestantiora^  a  Julio 
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C(Bsa/re  ad  Postumum  et  Tyrannos  (1672) ;  Selm- 
cidarum  Imperium,  seu  Historia  Begum  Syrim 
ad  Fidem  Numismatum  accommodata  (1681); 
and  Nwmumata  ^rea  Imperatorum  et  Gcesarum 
in  OoloniiSj  Municipiis  et  UrbibiLs  Jure  Latino 
donatis  (2  vols.  foL,  Paris,  1688). 

YAILLANT,  Sebastien,  a  French  botanist, 
born  at  Vigny,  near  Pontoise,  May  26,  1669, 
died  May  26,  1722.  He  was  at  first  a  musician, 
but  afterward  studied  medicine,  and  while  thus 
engaged  received  an  appointment  as  surgeon  in 
the  royal  fusileers,  in  which  capacity  he  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Tleurus.  Visiting  Pa- 
ris in  1691,  he  studied  botany  under  Tourne- 
fort,  and  from  1708  until  his  death  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  botany  and  sub-demonstrator  of 
plants  in  the  jardin  du  roi.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  recommend  the  sexual  or  artificial 
system  of  plants  subsequently  adopted  by  Lin- 
nsaus.  His  principal  work  is  the  Botanicon 
Farisieme,  published  posthumously  in  1727,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Boerhaave. 

VALAIS  (Ger.  Wallis)^  a  canton  of  Switzer- 
land, bounded  N.  by  Yaud  and  Bern,  E.  by 
Uri  and  Ticino,  S.  E.  and  S.  by  Piedmont, 
and  S.  W.  and  W.  by  Savoy,  between  lat.  45° 
50'  and  46°  35'  K,  and  long.  6°  49'  and  8°  27' 
E. ;  area,  2,019  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  90,880. 
Its  most  important  towns  are  Sion  or  Sitten, 
the  capital,  Martigny,  Leuk,  and  Visp,  all  situ- 
ated on  or  near  the  Rhone.  On  the  IST.  and  S. 
two  chains  of  the  Alps,  the  Bernese  and  Pen- 
nine, form  the  boundaries  of  the  canton,  and 
these  are  connected  on  the  E.  by  the  central 
group  of  the  St.  Gothard,  by  the  Gallenstock, 
the  Furca,  and  the  Mutthorn,  The  surround- 
ing mountains  have  summits  varying  from  12,- 
000  to  15,000  feet  in  height,  and  the  canton 
contains  some  of  the  most  magnificent  scenery 
in  Europe.  The  central  valley  of  the  canton 
forms  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Rh6ne,  which 
here  receives  from  the  S.  the  Yisp,  Borgne, 
Dranse,  and  other  tributaries,  flowing  through 
transverse  valleys,  the  upper  part  of  many 
of  which  is  occupied  by  extensive  glaciers. 
There  are  17  glaciers  in  the  Yal  de  Bagnes, 
and  8  in  the  district  of  Simplon.  The  lower 
slopes  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
magnificent  forests  of  pine,  chestnut,  walnut, 
and  other  hard  woods,  and  orchards.  The 
vine  is  cultivated  to  an  altitude  of  2,000  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  and  the  mulberry  thrives 
in  the  valley  of  the  Rhdne.  In  the  same 
locality  there  are  large  tracts  of  arable  land, 
producing  good  crops  of  grain,  and  many  of 
the  finer  fruits.  The  rearing  of  cattle  forms 
the  chief  employment  of  the  people.  The  man- 
ufactures are  confined  to  some  coarse  articles 
for  domestic  use.  The  position  of  the  canton 
gives  it  an  important  transit  trade  by  the  great 
lines  of  traffic  across  the  Alps.  The  principal 
exports  consist  of  cattle  and  a  little  grain  and 
wine. — Two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  French, 
and  nearly  all  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  pub- 
lic schools  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesu- 
its.   The  canton  was  formerly  an  independent 
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republic  in  alliance  with  Switzerland,  but  was 
annexed  to  that  country  by  the  congress  of 
Yienna.  All  citizens  over  18  years  of  age  are 
entitled  to  vote  at  the  election  of  a  council  in 
their  dizain^  or  district,  and  each  council  sends 
4  deputies  to  the  diet  or  legislature,  in  which 
the  president  of  each  district  has  an  ex  officio 
seat,  as  has  the  bishop  of  Sion,  whoso  vote 
counts  as  4.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in 
a  council  of  5  elected  annually  by  the  diet. 

YALOKENAER,  Lodewijk  OAapEE,  a  Dutch 
scholar,  born  in  Leeuwarden,  Friesland,  in 
1715,  died  March  15,  1785.  At  the  university 
of  Franeker,  where  he  was  educated,  he  became 
professor  of  Greek  in  1741,  and  of  Grecian  an- 
tiquity in  1755  ;  and  at  Ley  den  he  received  in 
1766  the  same  two  chairs  together  with  that  of 
Dutch  history.  He  edited  the  works  of  sev- 
eral of  the  classical  authors,  and  published  De 
Bitibus  in  Jurando  a  Veteribus  Helrmis  max- 
ime  ac  Grcecis  olservatis  (Franeker,  1735) ;  Am- 
monius  de  Adjinium  Yocdbulorum  Differentia 
(Ley den,  1739);  B,iid.  Opuscula  Fhilologica^  Cri- 
tica  et  Oratoria  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic,  1809). — 
Jait,  a  Dutch  scholar  and  statesman,  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  Leyden  in  1759,  died  in 
Haarlem,  Jan.  25,  1821.  He  was  professor  of 
jurisprudence  successively  at  Franeker  and 
Utrecht;  but,  being  an  active  leader  of  the 
anti-Orange  party,  was  compelled  to  leave  Hol- 
land in  1787.  On  Feb.  6,  1793,  with  others  of 
his  party,  he  appeared  beff»-o  the  bar  of  the 
national  assembly  of  France,  and  requested 
that  body  to  send  an  army  into  Holland  to 
support  the  party  of  the  patriots.  A  French 
force  under  Pichegru  was  sent  into  the  Nether- 
lands in  1795,  and  Yalckenaer,  returning  with 
it,  became  a  member  of  the  legislative  body  of 
the  new  republic,  and  was  also  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  public  law  in  the  university  of  Leyden. 
He  soon  after  started  a  journal  called  ''The 
Advocate  of  Batavian  Liberty,"  which  was  re- 
linquished in  1796,  and  Yalckenaer  was  sent  as 
ambassador  of  the  Batavian  republic  to  3pain. 
In  1801  he  withdrew  for  a  time  from  public 
life.  Louis  Bonaparte,  king  of  Holland,  sent 
him  in  1810  on  a  mission  to  llTapoleon,  to  pre- 
vent the  contemplated  incorporation  of  the 
!N"etherlands  with  France.  His  remonstrance 
was  ineffectual,  and  the  remainder  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  retirement  and  study. 

YALDEZ.     See  Melendez  Yaldez. 

YALDF^IA,  a  S.  province  of  Chili,  bounded 
IN",  by  the  province  of  Arauco,  E.  by  the  An- 
des, separating  it  from  the  Argentine  Confed- 
eration and  Patagonia,  S.  by  Chiloe,  and  W.  by 
the  Pacific  ocean;  area,  12,318  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1857,  31,988.  The  chief  towns  are  Yaldiv^. 
the  capital,  and  Osorno.  There  are  i^any 
fine  harbors  on  the  coast.  The  summits  ^^  ^^^ 
Andes  are  covered  with  snow  throug\out  the 
year,  and  among  them  are  several  ^tive  vol- 
canoes. The  surface  between  the  sea  and  the 
Andes  is  generally  more  level  thar  that  of  other 
parts  of  Chili,  and  it  is  drained  ^J  many  rivers 
and  lakes.  The  most  importarc  streams  are  the 
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Cauten,  or  Imperial,  Tolten,  Yaldivia,  Chaivin, 
Tramag,  and  Sinfondo.  The  soil  is  exceeding- 
ly fertile,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  is 
covered  with  forests  of  excellent  timber.  The 
climate  is  moist,  but  remarkably  healthy.  Yal- 
divia at  one  time  yielded  large  quantities  of 
gold,  but  the  system  of  slavery  which  the  Span- 
iards attempted  to  impose  upon  the  natives 
caused  a  general  revolt,  which  eventually  led 
to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  mines.  About  |  of  the 
population  are  probably  Araucanian  Indians, 
and  the  remainder  descendants  of  the  Spaniards 
and  mixed  breeds, — ^Yaldiyia,  the  capital,  is 
situated  upon  a  sloping  bank  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  about  9  m. 
from  the  Pacific,  in  lat.  39°  49'  S.,  long.  T3° 
15'  W. ;  pop.  about  2,500,  about  1,000  of  whom 
are  Germans.  The  harbor  is  a  beautiful  bay 
formed  by  the  river,  and  is  said  by  some  to 
be  one  of  the  best  in  many  respects  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Pacific.  The  island  of  Manzera 
at  the  entrance  to  the  river  forms  two  pas- 
sages, skirted  by  steep  mountains  strongly  for- 
tified. This  part  of  the  coast  of  Chili  has  been 
gradually  rising  from  the  ocean,  and  in  1820  Dr. 
Waynaan  found  only  2  feet  of  water  where  TO 
years  before  6  Dutch  line-of-battle  ships  had 
anchored.  Yaldivia  is  principally  built  of  wood. 
Its  chief  trade  is  with  Yalparaiso,  to  which  it 
exports  large  quantities  of  timber.  It  was  found- 
ed in  1551  by  Pedro  de  Yaldivia,  who  obtained 
much  gold  from  its  vicinity.  It  became  a  rich 
and  populous  city,  and  was  many  times  attacked 
and  in  1590  destroyed  by  the  Araucanians; 
after  which  it  was  rebuilt,  and  so  strongly  for- 
tified as  to  resist  all  their  attempts.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Dutch  in  1640,  and  by  the  patriots 
under  Lord  Cochrane  in  1820. 

YALfiE,  Sylvain-  Chaeles,  count,  a  French 
general,  born  at  Brienne-le-Ohateau,  depart- 
ment of  Aube,  Dec.  17,  1TT3,  died  in  Paris, 
Aug.  16,  1846.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  military 
school  of  Brienne,  and,  having  attained  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  of  artillery  in  1792,  was  favorably 
noticed  by  Moreau  in  several  engagements.  In 
1 802  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  maj  or.  Af- 
ter serving  with  distinction  at  Eylau  and  Fried- 
land,  he  was  sent  to  Spain,  appointed  brigadier- 
general,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general  of 
division  (1811)  after  the  taking  of  Tarragona, 
and  in  1814,  as  a  reward  for  his  brilliant  ser- 
vices in  the  peninsula,  created  a  count  of  the 
empire.  Under  the  second  restoration  he  was 
appointed  an  inspector  of  artillery  (1822),  and 
completely  reorganized  that  arm  of  the  service. 
In  1830  he  was  created  a  peer,  but  on  the  rev- 
solution  of  July  in  that  year  he  retired  to  pri- 
vate life.  Returning  to  active  service  in  1837, 
he  gained  several  important  victories  in  Alge- 
ria, and  was  made  governor-general  of  that 
colony  and  marshal  of  France.  In  1840  he  was 
replaced  by  Gen.  Bugeaud  and  returned  home. 

YALENCIA,  an  E.  co.  of  New  Mexico,  bor- 
dering on  Texas,  bounded  N.  E.  by  the  Goo- 
al-pah  or  Canadian  river  and  W.  by  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  traversed  by  the  Rio  Pecos ;  pop. 


in  1860,  11,821.  The  soil  is  well  adapted  to 
grain  and  the  grape.  The  surface  is  broken  by 
ridges  belonging  to  the  Rocky  mountain  sys- 
tem. The  productions  in  1850  were  157,795 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  42,983  of  wheat,  8,115 
of  peas  and  beans,  and  1,973  galls,  of  wine. 
There  were  7  churches.     Capital,  Yalencia. 

YALENCIA,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Spain, 
bounded  N.  by  Catalonia,  E.  and  S.  E.  by  the 
Mediterranean,  S.  W.  by  Murcia,  "W.  by  New 
Castile,  and  N.  W.  by  Aragon ;  area,  8,813  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1857, 1,246,485.  It  comprised  tho 
modern  provinces  of  Castellon,  Yalencia,  and 
Alicante,  with  capitals  of  the  same  names.  All 
the  principal  rivers  rise  in  the  country  "W.  of 
Yalencia ;  the  most  important  are  the  Guada- 
laviar,  the  Jucar  and  its  tributary  the  Magro, 
the  Alcoy,  Palancia,  Mijares,  Monleon,  and 
Segura.  The  W.  and  interior  parts  of  the  coun- 
try are  mountainous,  while  the  land  upon  the 
coast  and  on  the  banks  of  the  numerous  rivers 
is  level,  but  these  tracts  are  nowhere  very 
large.  In  some  places  the  mountains  come 
close  to  the  sea,  and  they  are  generally  high 
and  rugged.  The  Sierra  de  Penaquila,  which 
terminates  in  Cape  San  Martin,  traverses  the 
province  of  Alicante  in  a  N.  E.  direction.  The 
other  ranges  are  very  irregular,  but  for  the 
most  part  lie  nearly  E.*and  W.  The  ores  of 
iron,  copper,  cobalt,  quicksilver,  lead,  and  sil- 
ver are  found.  The  facilities  for  irrigation  af- 
forded by  the  numerous  rivers  render  Yalencia 
the  most  fertile  district  of  Spain,  and  in  some 
places  3  or  4  crops  are  raised  in  a  year.  "Wine 
is  produced  in  large  quantities,  and  is  exported 
together  with  figs  and  raisins.  Linen,  silk, 
wool,  cordage,  matting,  glass,  paper,  and  earth- 
enware are  manufactured.— Under  the  Moora 
Yalencia  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Cor- 
dova, but  both  province  and  city  were  taken 
from  them  in  1094.  The  Moors  reconquered  it 
in  1101  and  erected  it  into  an  independent 
kingdoin,  but  were  finally  expelled  in  1238. 
It  afterward  became  a  province  of  the  kingdom 
of  Aragon,  retaining  however  the  title  of  Reino 
de  Yalencia  till  its  division  in  1833. — The  mod- 
ern province  of  Yalencia  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  ancient  kingdom,  between  Castellon  on 
the  N.  and  Alicante  on  the  S.,  and  bounded  W. 
by  Albacete  and  Cuenca,  and  E.  by  the  Medi- 
terranean; area,  3,672  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857, 
606,608.  The  rivers  Guadalaviar  and  Jucar, 
flowing  into  the  Mediterranean,  intersect  it; 
and  the  surface. is  finely  diversified  by  moun- 
tains, valleys,  and  plains.  The  mountainous 
districts  are  clothed  with  forests  of  fine  timber, 
and  there  are  valuable  marble  quarries  in  the 
interior  and  fisheries  on  the  coast.  Large 
numbers  of  sheep  and  goats  are  raised,  and 
heavy  crops  of  rice  grow  on  the  lower  grounds; 
but  the  province  is  particularly  noted  for  its 
oil,  wine,  silk,  and  fine  fruit  of  many  varieties. 
— Valencia,  the  capital  of  the  province  and  of 
the  ancient  kingdom,  is  situated  on  the  river 
Guadalaviar,  about  4  m.  from  the  sea,  in  lat. 
39°  29'  N.,  long.  0°  24'  W.,  190  m.  E.  S.  E. 
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from  Madrid ;  pop.  in  1857,  145,512.  It  is  of 
a  circular  form,  surrounded  by  a  wall  built  in 
1356,  30  feet  high  and  10  feet  thick,  with  a 
road  on  the  summit.  The  city  is  entered  by  8 
gates,  some  of  which  have  a  very  picturesque 
appearance.  The  river  is  crossed  by  5  bridges, 
and  the  suburbs  outside  the  walls  are  very  ex- 
tensive. The  streets,  with  a  few  modern  ex- 
ceptions, are  crooked  and  narrow,  and  the 
houses  are  high  and  have  a  very  gloomy  ap- 
pearance. There  is  a  quay  or  promenade  along 
the  side  of  the  river  planted  with  shade  trees. 
The  cathedral  was  commenced  in  1262  and  en- 
larged in  1482  ;  it  is  a  mixture  of  the  Grecian 
and  Gothic  styles,  and  the  interior  is  richly 
adorned  with  marble  and  gilding,  and  con- 
tains many  fine  pictures.  There  are  14  other 
churches,  several  suppressed  convents,  21  nun- 
neries, a  Magdalen  asylum,  22  hermitages,  a 
college  for  orphans,  an  academy  of  the  fine 
arts,  a  school  of  commerce,  a  college  for  advo- 
cates, and  a  medical  institute.  A  library  con- 
taining 11,000  volumes  is  attached  to  the  epis- 
copal palace.  The  principal  manufactures  are 
silks,  linen  and  woollen  goods,  hats,  leather, 
glass,  paper,  artificial  flowers,  iron  ware,  and 
pottery ;  the  exports,  different  sorts  of  grain, 
saffron,  and  fruit ;  •  and  the  imports,  iron,  tim- 
ber, and  tropical  produce. — Valencia  was  built 
by  D.  Junius  Brutus  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
2d  century  B.  0.,  and  destroyed  by  Pompey. 
The  Moors  took  it  from  the  Goths  in  Y12,  and 
it  was  captured  from  them  in  1095,  after  a  siege 
of  20  months.  In  1101  they  retook  it,  but 
were  forced  to  surrender  it  in  1228  or  1239. 
In  the  war  of  the  succession  Valencia  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  French,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  suffered  severely  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  V.  In  1808  the  French  attempted  to 
take  it ;  but  though  it  was  abandoned  by  the 
generals  and  nobles,  the  people  under  Rico,  a 
monk,  made  a  gallant  defence,  and  compelled 
the  enemy  to  retire  with  great  loss.  It  was  af- 
terward (Jan.  9,  1812)  surrendered  to  Suchet 
by  the  Spanish  general  Blake. 

VALENCIA,  a  city  of  Venezuela,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Carabobo,  situated  in  lat.  10° 
10'  N.,  long.  68°  W.,  20  m.  from  Puerto  Cabello 
in  the  gulf  of  Triste,  and  80  m.  W.  S.  W.  from 
Caracas;  pop.  about  16,000.  It  is  connected 
with  Puerto  Cabello  by  a  good  road.  The  streets 
are  broad  and  well  laid  out,  and  some  of  the 
houses  regularly  built,  but  the  greater  part  are 
low  and  have  a  poor  appearance.  The  prin- 
cipal church  stands  in  a  handsome  square,  and 
the  market  place  is  of  great  extent.  The  sur- 
rounding country  produces  fruits  and  provisions 
in  great  abundance,  and  large  numbers  of  cattle 
are  fed  in  the  neighborhood.  The  city  suffered 
from  an  earthquake  in  1812,  and  subsequently 
from  the  protracted  war  of  independence. 
^  VALENCIENNES  (anc.  Valentiana),  a  for- 
tified town  of  France,  department  of  Nord,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Scheldt  and  Ronelle,  27 
m.  S.  E.  from  Lille,  in  lat.  50°  21'  N.,  long. 
3°  31'  E. ;  pop.  in  1856,  20,905.    It  is  a  mUi- 


tary  post  of  the  first  class,  and  has  a  citadel, 
built  by  Vauban,  on  an  island  in  the  Scheldt. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  the  lace  to  which 
the  town  gives  its  name,  linen,  muslins,  beet 
sugar,  gold  and  silver  tissues,  toys,  earthenware, 
and  leather.  A  statue  to  Froissart,  who  was  a 
native  of  this  town,  was  erected  on  the  Place 
St.  Gery  in  1851. — Valenciennes  was  a  residence 
of  the  Merovingian  kings,  became  the  capital 
of  Hainaut,  and  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by 
Margaret  of  Hainaut  (1254),  Louis  XL  (1477), 
and  Turenne  (1656),  but  was  captured  by  Louis 
XIV.  in  1677,  and  its  possession  was  confirmed 
to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  the  next 
year.  It  was  taken  by  the  British  and  Aus- 
trians  in  1793  after  a  siege  of  6  weeks,  but  re- 
captured by  Scherer  in  Aug.  1794.  The  allies 
occupied  it  from  1815  to  1818. 

VALENS,  Fabius,  a  Eoman  general,  born 
in  Anagnia  in  Latium,  beheaded  in  Urbinum  in 
Sept.  A.  D.  69.  He  was  of  an  equestrian  fam- 
ily, and  was  made  by  Nero  legate  of  the  first 
legion  of  Germany,  where  he  succeeded  in  in- 
ducing Vitellius  to  assume  the  imperial  purple 
and  to  take  up  arms  against  Galba.  Together 
with  Cascina  he  was  intrusted  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  war,  and  with  a  separate  army  of 
40,000  men  he  began  his  march  through  Gaul 
into  Italy  in  Jan.  69.  At  Divodurum  (Metz) 
his  soldiers  in  a  false  alarm  massacred  4,000  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  authority  of  Vitellius  was 
recognized  throughout  Gaul,  and  Valens  con- 
tinued his  progress  without  opposition  into 
Italy,  using  his  vast  power  to  gratify  his  ava- 
rice and  lust.  At  Ticinum  there  was  an  insur- 
rection of  his  soldiers,  in  which  he  nearly  lost 
his  life.  In  conjunction  with  Ca3cina  he  gained 
the  battle  of  Bedriacum  over  Otho,  who  had 
succeeded  Galba,  and  thus  secured  the  Roman 
empire  for  Vitellius ;  and  the  latter,  entering 
Rome,  raised  the  two  generals,  who  were  ex- 
ceedingly jealous  of  each  other,  to  the  consul- 
ship. Valens  being  sick  on  the  approach  of 
Antonius  Primus,  the  general  of  Vespasian, 
Csecina  marched  against  him  alone,  and  be- 
trayed the  army  to  the  enemy.  Valens  then 
set  sail  for  Gaul  to  raise  succors  for  Vitellius, 
but  on  his  way  was  taken  prisoner,  and,  after 
having  been  kept  a  short  time  in  confinement, 
was  slain.  Tacitus  represents  him  as  exceed- 
ing profiigate,  cruel,  avaricious,  and  venal ;  and 
his  remaining  faithful  to  Vitellius  is  almost  the 
only  thing  mentioned  in  history  to  his  credit. 

VALENS,  Flavius,  a  Roman  emperor  of  the 
East,  born  about  A.  D.  828,  killed  at  Adrian- 
ople,  Aug.  9,  378.  He  was  one  of  the  domes- 
tici  under  the  emperor  Julian,  and  in  March, 
364,  was  made  emperor  of  the  East  by  his 
brother  Valentinian  I.  While  in  Asia  Minor 
in  365  he  received  news  of  the  usurpation  of 
the  throne  by  Procopius,  who  was  proclaimed 
emperor  at  Constantinople  in  December.  Pro- 
copius advanced  into  Asia,  defeated  Valens 
under  the  walls  of  Chalcedon,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  Bithynia.  In  866,  however,  the 
usurper  was  defeated  in  two  battles,  taken 
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prisoner,  and  put  to  death.  In  367  Yalens  be- 
gan a  war  with  the  Goths,  who  had  assisted 
Procopms,  and  before  setting  out  was  baptized 
by  Eudoxus,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Constantino- 
ple. He  was  at  first  successful,  and  in  369 
compelled  Athanaric,  the  kin^  of  the  Goths,  to 
sue  for  peace.  After  returning  in  triumph  to 
Constantinople,  he  was  engaged  in  a  desultory 
war  with  the  Persians,  in  which  however  he 
'confined  himself  chiefly  to  the  defence  of  Ar- 
menia. In  the  mean  while  the  Goths,  retir- 
ing before  an  invasion  of  the  Huns,  were  per- 
mitted to  cross  the  Danube  and  settle  in  the 
Roman  territories.  The  imperial  authorities 
soon  came  into  collision  with  them,  and  Yalens 
returned  from  Asia  to  put  a  stop  to  their  en- 
croachments. A  battle  was  fought  near  Adrian- 
ople,  in  which  the  Romans  suffered  one  of  the 
most  terrible  defeats  they  ever  experienced, 
and  their  monarch,  never  having  been  seen 
afterward,  was  supposed  to  have  been  killed. 
Yalens  was  a  weak  and  cruel  prince,  and  his 
reign  was  marked  by  fierce  conflicts  between 
the  Arian  and  Catholic  parties. 

YALENTIJSr,  Gabeiel  Gijstat,  a  German 
physiologist  of  Jewish  descent,  born  in  Breslau, 
July  8,  1808.  .  He  was  educated  at  Breslau, 
practised  medicine  there  for  some  years,  and  in 
1845  was  invited  to  a  professorship  of  physi- 
ology in  the  university  of  Bern.  His  principal 
works  are  :  Handhuch  der  Entwiclcelungsge- 
schicMe  (Berlin,  1835) ;  De  Functionibus  Ner- 
tOTum  Cerebralium  et  ITervi  Sympathici  (Bern, 
1839)  ;  Lehrhuch  der  Physiologic  des  Menschen 
(2  vols.,  Brunswick,  1845)  ;  and  Grundriss  der 
Physiologie  des  Menschen  (Brunswick,  1846; 
enlarged  ed.,  1855).  He  has  also  contributed 
largely  to  scientific  periodicals. 

YALENTINE,  Saint,  according  to  some  ec- 
clesiastical writers  a  bishop,  according  to  others 
a  presbyter,  who  was  beheaded  at  Rome  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius  (A.  D.  270),  and 
was  early  canonized.  "Wheatley  says  that  St. 
Yalentine  "  was  a  man  of  most  admirable  parts, 
and  so  famous  for  his  love  and  charity,  that 
the  custom  of  choosing  Yalentines  upon  his 
festival  (which  is  still  practised)  took  its  rise 
from  thence."  Others  derived  the  custom  from 
birds  being  supposed  to  select  their  mates  on  this 
day ;  others  again  from  a  practice  prevalent  in 
ancient  Rome  at  the  festival  of  the  Lupercalia, 
held  during  the  month  of  February,  when, 
among  other  ceremonies,  the  names  of  young 
women  were  placed  in  a  box,  from  which  they 
were  taken  by  young  men,  according  as  chance 
directed.  The  pastors  of  the  early  church,  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  extirpate  this  pagan  cere- 
mony, changed  its  form.  As  onc«  practised,  it 
was  the  custom  on  the  eve  of  Feb.  14,  St.  Yal- 
entine's  day,  to  have  the  names  of  a  select 
number  of  one  sex  put  into  some  vessel  by  an 
equal  number  of  the  other ;  and  thereupon 
every  one  drew  a  name,  which  for  the  time 
being  was  called  his  or  her  Yalentine.  The 
custom  of  choosing  Yalentines  existed  very 
eai'ly,  and  was  much  practised  in  the  houses 


of  the  gentry  in  England.    There  are  frequent 
references  to  it  in  Shakespeare. 

YALENTINIAN  (Yalentinianus),  the  name 
of  three  Roman  emperors.  I.  Flavius,  born 
in  Cibalis,  Pannonia,  in  A.  D.  321,  died  in  Bre- 
getio,  Germany,  E'ov.  17,  375.  He  was  the  son 
of  Count  Gratian,  and  early  entered  the  army, 
where  he  showed  military  ability ;  and  on  the 
accession  of  Jovian  in  363  he  was  made  captain 
of  the  second  company  of  the  guards.  On  the 
death  of  Jovian  at  Dadastana  in  Feb.  364,  the 
throne  was  offered  by  the  army  leaders  to  Yal- 
entinian,  who  was  then  at  Ancyra.  He  assumed 
the  purple  on  the  plains  of  Nicsea,  Feb.  26, 
and  after  reaching  Constantinople  made  his 
brother  Yalens  associate  emperor  with  the  con- 
trol of  the  eastern  provinces.  Yalentinian  then 
went  to  Italy,  and  for  some  years  was  engaged 
in  protecting  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  which 
were  threatened  by  the  Alemanni,  the  Saxons, 
and  other  barbarian  tribes.  He  first  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Paris,  and  during  366  the 
Alemanni  were  defeated  by  his  general  Jovi- 
nus,  the  master  of  the  horse.  The  following 
winter  was  spent  at  Rheims,  in  building  forta 
and  taking  other  means  of  defence  against  the 
incursions  of  the  Germans.  In  367  the  Ale- 
manni surprised  and  plundered  Moguntiacum 
(now  Mentz)  ;  but  the  emperor  drove  them 
back  into  their  owm  country,  defeating  them  at 
a  place  called  Solicinum.  In  370  the  Saxons, 
who  had  made  an  incursion  into  Roman  terri- 
tory, were  destroyed  by  an  ambuscade.  The 
following  years  were  spent  by  Yalentinian  chief- 
ly at  Treves,  but  the  winter  of  373  was  passed 
at  Milan.  In  374  he  made  preparations  for  a 
campaign  against  the  Quadi,  but  died  Just  as  he 
was  on  the  point  of  setting  out.  He  was  one  of 
the  ablest  of  the  Roman  emperors,  but  his  char- 
acter was  disfigured  by  passion  and  cruelty.  In 
his  reign  polygamy  is  said  to  have  been  allowed 
in  the  Roman  empire ;  but  the  statement  is 
doubtless  untrue.  He  was  a  Catholic,  but  did 
not  persecute  either  Arians  or  heathens,  though 
stringent  laws  were  enforced  against  the  prac- 
tice of  magic.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Gratian.  II.  Flavius,  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
about  371,  strangled  May  15, 892.  Immediately 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  raised  by  the 
army  to  the  imperial  dignity,  being  but  4  or  5 
years  old ;  and  although  his  brother  Gratian 
consented  to  this  arrangement,  and  made  a 
partition  of  the  western  empire,  according  to 
which  he  had  the  Gauls,  Spain,  and  Britain, 
and  Yalentinian  Italy,  Illyricum,  and  Africa, 
Gratian  really  exercised  the  supreme  author- 
ity over  all  the  territory  until  his  murder  in 
383.  His  murderer,  the  usurper  Maximus,  did 
not  disturb  Yalentinian,  whose  residence  was 
chiefly  at  Milan,  until  387,  when  he  suddenly 
invaded  Italy ;  and  the  young  emperor  with  the 
imperial  family  fled  to  Thessalonica  to  implore 
the  aid  of  Theodosius.  (See  Theodosius.)  In 
388  Theodosius  conquered  Maximus,  and  re- 
stored to  his  brother-in-law  the  empire  of  the 
"West.    The  few  remaining  years  of  his  reign 
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were  spent  chiefly  in  Italy  and  Gaul,  in  which 
latter  country  he  became  involved  in  a  quarrel 
with  his  powerful  general  Arbogastes,  who  was 
seeking  to  gain  the  supreme  control  of  his 
monarch.  While  at  Vienna  in  G-aul  he  handed 
to  Arbogastes  a  paper  dismissing  him  from  all 
his  offices;  but  that  general,  relying  on  the 
support  of  his  creatures,  told  the  prince  that 
his  authority  did  not  depend  upon  the  smile  or 
the  frown  of  a  monarch,  and  threw  the  paper 
on  the  ground.  A  few  days  later  Valentinian 
was  found  strangled  in  his  apartment.  III. 
Placidius,  born  about  419,  assassinated  in  455. 
He  was  the  son  of  Oonstantius  and  Galla 
Piacidia,  daughter  of  Theodosius  I.  After  the 
death  of  Honorius  in  423  he  was  sent  with  his 
mother  to  Italy,  the  sovereignty  of  which 
country  had  been  usurped  by  Joannes ;  and  in 
Oct.  425,  he  received  from  the  emperor  of  the 
East  the  purple  and  the  title  of  Augustus.  The 
administration  of  the  government  was  for  a 
long  time  really  carried  on  by  Piacidia,  and  the 
first  years  of  his  reign  were  marked  by  the 
disastrous  rivalry  between  the  last  two  great 
Roman  generals,  Aetius  and  Bonifacius,  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  Africa.  In  437  Valentinian 
was  married  at  Constantinople  to  Eudoxia, 
daughter  of  Theodosius.  In  the  mean  time 
the  extreme  provinces  of  the  western  empire 
were  gradually  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  the 
Roman  possessions  were  constantly  diminishing 
in  size.  In  451  Aetius  defeated  Attila  near 
Ohalons-sur-Marne ;  but  in  452  the  latter  in- 
vaded Italy,  which  hitherto  had  been  free  from 
incursions,  and  after  ravaging  the  north  retired. 
Aetius  was  not  long  afterward  killed  by  Valen- 
tinian's  own  hand,  whose  feeble  mind  had  long 
been  jealous  of  the  commanding  intellect  and 
haughty  character  of  his  greatest  general.  Val- 
entinian himself,  the  following  year,  while 
viewing  a  spectacle  in  the  Campus  Martins,  was. 
slain  at  the  instigation  of  the  patrician  Petro- 
nius  Maximus,  whose  wife  the  emperor  had  a 
short  time  before  violated,  and  who  usurped 
the  throne.  Valentinian  was  the  last  of  the 
Theodosian  line,  and  his  vices  were  as  conspic- 
uous as  his  mental  powers  were  contemptible. 

VALENTINIANS.  See  Gnostics,  vol.  viii. 
p.  321. 

VALENTmOIS,  Duchess  of.    See  Diana 

OP  POITIEES. 

VALERIAiN"  (Valeriana),  a  perennial  herba- 
ceous plant,  typical  of  the  natural  order  valeri- 
anacem  of  Lindley.  The  F.  officinalis  (Linn.), 
has  pinnated  leaves ;  the  inflorescence  corymb- 
ed,  but  by  expansion  panicled ;  the  flowers  small, 
monopetalous,  5-limbed,  funnel-shaped,  white, 
strongly  scented;  the  rootstocks  small,  short, 
round  or  oblong-truncated,  with  numerous  fibres 
issuing  from  the  crown.  It  is  found  growing 
wild  in  the  meadows  of  Europe,  but  cultivated 
in  gardens.  The  qualities  of  this  plant  are  best 
known  in  medicine,  being  nervine,  tonic,  anti- 
spasmodic, and  employed  in  nervous  affections. 
The  part  used  consists  of  the  rootstock  with 
its  fibres  ;   it  is  gathered  in  the  autumn  or 


early  spring  from  plants  '2  or  3  years  old,  and 
which  grow  in  stony  and  rather  dry  places. 
The  odor  is  heavy,  and  is  scarcely  impaired  by 
time  ;  to  many  it  is  eminently  disagreeable. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  supposed  that  this  was 
the  plant  indicated  by  Dioscorides,  until  Dr. 
Sibthorp  detected  in  Greece  another  species 
which  he  called  F.  Dioscoridis,  and  which  is 
probably  the  (f>ov  of  that  early  writer.  The 
garden  valerian  (  F.  phu,  Linn.),  which  grow^ 
on  the  European  Alps,  is  also  distinct,  though 
considered  by  Linnaeus  to  be  the  classical  one. 
They  are  however  all  valuable  for  their  potency. 
The  red  valerian  (  F.  rubra)  is  admitted  into  the 
flower  gardens,  the  blossoms  being  thought  very 
handsome.  There  are  several  other  European 
species ;  and  some  closely  allied  genera  indi- 
genous to  the  East  are  supposed  to  furnish  the 
precious  spikenard  of  antiquity. — In  the  United 
States  there  are  several  species.  The  wood 
valerian  (  F.  syhatica,  Banks,  closely  allied  to 
the  F.  dioica  of  Europe)  is  found  from  New- 
foundland to  the  plains  among  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains and  elsewhere  in  woods  in  the  United 
States.  The  few-flowered  valerian  (  F.  pauci- 
4ora,  Mx.),  with  a  simple,  slender,  somewhat 
decumbent  stem,  leaves  pinnately  and  ternately 
divided,  flower  pale  pink,  tube  of  corolla  slen- 
der, nearly  an  inch  long,  may  be  found  along 
the  Alleghany  mountains  from  Virginia  to  Ten- 
nessee and  in  the  western  states.  The  F. 
capitata  (Willd.)  is  1  to  3  feet  high,  with  leaves 
3  to  5-pinnate,  corolla  whitish  or  rose ,  color, 
flowers  in  cymes  more  or  less  expanded,  and 
nearly  allied  to  the  F.  tripteris  of  Europe.  It 
is  a  northern  species,  and  found  by  Chamisso 
at  Kotzebue's  sound,  by  Richardson  on  the 
arctic  coast,  and  in  woods  at  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains by  Drummond.  The  edible  valerian  (  F, 
edulis,  Nuttall)  has  an  erect  stem,  fusiform  root, 
somewhat  fleshy,  deeply  pinnatifid  and  pimiate 
leaves,  and  small  white  flowers  in  pamcled 
clusters.  The  thick  and  spindle-shaped  black 
roots,  though  bitter  and  apparently  pernicious, 
are  baked  on  heated  stones  or  steamed  under 
ground  and  converted  into  a  pulpy  mass,  rather 
agreeable  to  the  taste  and  not  unwholesome ; 
thus  prepared,  they  afford  food  ^o  the  aborigines 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  An 
allied  species,  F.  ciliata  (Gray),  has  a  very  gla- 
brous, striate,  simple  stem  ;  somewhat  fleshy, 
glabrous,  densely  ciliate  leaves,  the  radical  ones 
entire,  the  cauline  3  to  9-pinnate,  parted ; 
flowers  in  an  elongated  compound  panicle ;  the 
fusiform  root  6  to  12  inches  long,  in  color  and 
appearance  resembling  a  carrot,  but  inclined  to 
branch  horizontally  below,  bitter,  aromatic, 
and  mucilaginous.  It  grows  in  swamps  and 
alluvial  prairies  of  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  Upper 
Canada. — The  valerianacece  also  comprise  many 
beautiful  flowering  plants. 

VALERIAN"  (PuBLiusLiciNiTjs  Valeeianus), 
a  Roman  emperor,  who  reigned  from  A.  D.  253 
to  260.  He  was  descended  from  a  noble  Roman 
family,  and,  after  having  risen  by  successive 
steps  to  the  highest  honors  of  the  state,  was 
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fixed  upon  by  the  emperor  Decius,  who  in  251 
had  determined  to  revive  the  censorship,  as 
the  fittest  person  for  that  post;  but  he  was 
saved  from  discharging  the  unenviable  duties 
of  the  ofiice  by  the  death  of  the  emperor.  By 
his  successor  Gallus,  Valerian  was  sent  to  bring 
the  legions  of  Gaul  and  Germany  to  aid  in 
quelling  the  rebellion  of  jiEmilianus ;  but  be- 
fore his  arrival  Gallus  had  been  slain.  His  vic- 
torious opponent  shared  the  same  fate,  and 
Valerian  was  called  to  the  throne.  He  imme- 
diately associated  with  himself  in  the  empire 
his  son  Gallienus.  His  whole  reign  was  spent 
in  resisting  the  assaults  made  on  the  empire  by 
the  barbarian  tribes  of  Franks,  Alemanni,  and 
Goths,  and  in  the  East  by  the  Persians.  Leav- 
ing the  defence  of  the  West  to  his  son  and  to 
his  lieutenant,  the  emperor  marched  against 
the  Persian  monarch,  but  was  taken  prisoner 
with  his  army,  and  the  victory  of  Sapor  was 
followed  by  the  capture  of  Antioch  and  the 
overrunning  of  Asia  Minor.  According  to  the 
common  account.  Valerian  was  constantly  ex- 
posed to  the  multitude,  clad  in  imperial  purple, 
and  chained,  and  the  Persian  monarch  placed 
his  foot  on  his  neck  whenever  he  mounted  his 
horse.  He  died  in  captivity,  and  after  his  death 
his  skin  was  stufied  with  straw,  and  kept  for 
centuries  in  the  most  magnificent  temple  in 
Persia.  The  accounts  of  Valerian's  reign  are 
of  the  most  uncertain  and  contradictory  char- 
acter, and  the  chronology  is  especially  beset 
with  difficulties.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Gallienus. 

VALERIUS  OORVUS,  Maecfs,  a  Roman 
general,  born  about  3Tl  B.  0.,  died  about  271. 
In  349,  being  tribune  under  Oamillus  in  his 
campaign  against  the  Gauls,  he  accepted  the 
challenge  of  a  gigantic  barbarian  to  single  com- 
bat, and  killed  his  antagonist  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  raven  which  perched  upon  Valerius's 
helmet,  and  as  often  as  he  advanced  upon  his 
foe  flew  at  the  Gaul's  face.  A  general  battle 
then  ensued,  in  which  the  Romans  were  com- 
pletely victorious.  From  this  circumstance 
Valerius  derived  his  surname  of  Corvus  (a  ra- 
ven). He  was  made  consul  the  next  year,  and 
the  same  honor  w^s  conferred  upon  him  5  times 
afterward.  In  his  3d  consulship,  at  the  age  of 
29j  he  gained  two  brilliant  victories  over  the 
Samnites  at  Mount  Gaurus  and  at  Suessula.  In 
842  he  was  appointed  dictator  in  consequence 
of  a  mutiny  in  the  army,  which  he  quelled  by 
his  personal  popularity.  He  was  dictator  again 
in  301,  when  he  defeated  the  Marsi  and  Etrus- 
cans. The  last  28  years  of  his  life  were  passed 
in  retirement.  He  held  curule  dignities  21 
times,  repeatedly  enjoyed  the  honors  of  a  tri- 
umph, and  is  frequently  referred  to  by  the  Ro- 
man writers  as  a  memorable  example  of  the 
favors  of  fortune. 

VALERIUS  FLACOUS,  Gaius,  a  Latin 
poet,  born  in  Padua,  flourished  in  the  time  of 
Vespasian.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life,  and 
his  only  work  now  extant  is  the  unfinished 
heroic  poem  called  the  Argonautica,  in  which 


he  narrates  the  adventures  of  Jason  and  his 
companions.  His  style  is  unaffected,  his  versi- 
fication harmonious,  and  his  diction  pure  and 
polished ;  and  Wagner  even  places  him  next  to 
Virgil  among  the  Latin  epic  poets,  an  opinion 
in  which  few  modern  critics  coincide  with  him. 
The  best  editions  are  those  of  Burmann  (Ley- 
den,  1724)  and  Lemaire  (Paris,  1824). 

VALERIUS  MAXIMUS,  a  Roman  author, 
who  flourished  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  life  except  that  he 
accompanied  Sextus  Pompey  into  Asia.  His 
name  is  appended  to  a  collection  of  historical 
anecdotes  under  the  title  of  De  Factis  Dictisque 
Memomlilibus  Lilri  IX,  The  compilation  em- 
braces a  large  variety  of  subjects,  and  as  a  his- 
torical authority  is  of  some  value.  Though  the 
author  lived  during  the  reign  of  the  first  em- 
perors, the  style  is  so  very  poor  that  Erasmus 
said  the  Latin  bore  no  more  resemblance  to 
that  of  Cicero  than  a  mule  does  to  a  man. 
Abridgments  of  the  work  were  made  by  Titus 
Probus,  Julius  Paris,  and  Januarius  ISTepotianus. 
Those  of  the  two  last  named  were  discovered 
by  Cardinal  Mai  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican. 
Appended  to  the  work  of  Valerius  Maximus  is 
a  fragment  entitled  De  Nominihus^  Prcenomini- 
hus^  Gognominihus^  Agnominihus^  Appellationi- 
hus,  Verbis,  of  which  the  first  chapter  only  is 
extant.  It  professes  to  be  an  epitome  made  by 
Julius  Paris,  but  probably  it  had  no  connection 
with  the  work  of  Valerius.  The  best  editions 
of  Valerius  Maximus  are  those  of  Torrenius  (4to., 
Leyden,  1726)  and  0.  Kempfius  (8vo.,  Berlin, 
1854).  The  work  was  translated  into  English 
by  W.  Speed  (8vo.,  London,  1698). 

VALERIUS  PUBLICOLA.    See  Publicola. 

VALETTA,  or  La  Valetta,  a  seaport  town, 
capital  of  the  island  of  Malta,  situated  on  the 
KE.  coast,  in  lat.  35°  54'  K,  long.  14°  31'  E. ; 
pop.  estimated  at  30,000.  It  occupies  an  ele- 
vated peninsula  between  two  harbors,  the  one 
on  the  E.,  called  the  Great  harbor,  extending 
about  2  m.  inland.  It  is  strongly  fortified ;  the 
forts  St.  Elmo,  Ricasoli,  St.  Angelo,  Tigne,  and 
Manuel  command  the  approach  by  sea,  and 
5  lines  of  fortifications,  mounting  1,000  guns, 
and  hornwork,  extend  across  the  isthmus. 
The  ground  upon  which  it  stands  is  very  un- 
even, and  the  streets  are  connected  by  flights 
of  steps.  The  cathedral  was  built  in  1580,  and 
is  exceedingly  interesting  from  the  number  of 
monuments  in  marble  and  bronze,  paintings,  and 
curious  relics  which  it  contains.  The  keys  of 
Jerusalem,  Acre,  and  Rhodes  are  deposited  in  it. 
There  are  19  other  churches.  The  palace  of  the 
grand  master  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  is  now 
occupied  as  the  governor's  residence.  It  con- 
tains a  corridor  hung  with  the  portraits  of  the 
knights ;  an  armory  with  many  kinds  of  ancient 
armor  and  10,000  muskets ;  and  a  library  and 
museum  adjoining.  The  university  was  found- 
ed toward  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  and  has 
faculties  of  divinity,  law,  medicine,  and  arts. 
There  are  naval,  military,  and  civil  hospitals. 
The  other  buildings  most  worthy  of  notice  are 
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the  exchange,  theatre,  several  auberges  or  sep- 
arate palaces  of  the  knights,  many  of  them  fine 
specimens  of  architecture,  the  house  of  indus- 
try, and  the  great  aqueduct  which  conveys 
water  into  the  town  from  Oitta-Yecchia,  8  m. 
distant.  The  botanic  garden  is  situated  in  the 
suburb  of  Floriana;  the  burial  grounds  have 
been  formed  out  of  the  bastions  of  the  fortifica- 
tions which  surround  the  town.  A  large  dry 
dock,  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  ships  and 
war  steamers,  has  recently  been  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  £100,000.  Ship  building  is  carried  on  at 
the  suburb  of  Sanglea.  The  trade  is  not  of  great 
importance  except  during  war,  when  Valetta 
becomes  a  centre  for  a  great  deal  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  Mediterranean.  Corn,  wine,  and 
oil  are  imported  from  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  cat- 
tle and  horses  from  Barbary,  Greece,  and  Al- 
bania. Steam  communication  is  maintained 
regularly  with  England  by  the  vessels  from 
Alexandria  carrying  the  India,  China,  and 
Australian  mails;  and  with  France  by  both 
the  French  and  English  steamers  which  ply  be- 
tween Marseilles  and  Alexandria,  and  by  an- 
other line  between  Marseilles,  Leghorn,  Smyr- 
na, and  Constantinople. — The  city  was  founded 
in  1565  by  La  Yalette,  grand  master  of  the 
knights  of  Malta,  after  the  memorable  siege  of 
Malta  by  the  Turks.  (See  Yalette.)  It  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  order  till  1T98,  when 
it  was  taken  by  the  French  under  Bonaparte, 
who  were  in  turn  expelled  in  1800  by  the  Eng- 
lish, who  have  since  held  it. 

YALETTE,  Jean  Parisot  de  La,  grand  mas- 
ter of  the  knights  of  Malta,  born  in  1494,  died 
in  Malta,  Aug.  21, 1568.  He  was  chosen  grand 
master  unanimously  in  1557.  The  assistance 
which  he  rendered  to  some  of  the  Christian 
nations  in  their  wars  against  the  Turks,  and 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  power  of  the  order 
under  his  vigorous  administration,  induced  the 
sultan  Solyman  the  Magnificent  to  fit  out  an 
expedition  for  the  reduction  of  the  island.  One 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  Turkish  vessels  of  war, 
with  30,000  troops  on  board,  cast  anchor  in  the 
gulf  of  Mugiarro,  May  18, 1565.  La  Yalette  had 
made  every  preparation  to  receive  them.  He 
had  planned  new  fortifications  and  labored  him- 
self in  their  construction.  His  garrison  con- 
sisted of  only  TOO  knights  and  8,000  soldiers, 
including  the  inhabitants  who  had  been  armed 
for  the  occasion ;  yet  with  these  he  withstood 
one  of  the  most  dreadful  sieges  on  record  until 
Sept.  6,  when,  on  the  arrival  of  the  viceroy  of 
Naples  with  8,000  men  for  his  assistance,  the 
Turks  took  to  their  ships.  Ashamed  of  such  a 
precipitate  retreat,  they  disembarked  again, 
but  were  defeated  by  the  Christians  with  great 
slaughter  and  fled  in  disorder.  Their  loss  dur- 
ing the  siege  is  said  to  have  been  30,000  (they 
had  several  times  been  reenforced) ;  while  the 
knights,  on  the  departure  of  the  Turkish  fleet, 
had  barely  600  men  left,  including  the  armed 
inhabitants.  La  Yalette  subsequently  rebuilt 
the  fortifications  ruined  by  the  siege,  and  found- 
ed in  their  neighborhood  the  town  of  Yaletta, 


to  which  he  removed  the  residence  of  the 
knights  from  Citfca  Yecchia.  He  was  offered  a 
cardinal's  hat  by  Pius  lY.,  but  refused  it. 

YALHALLA.  See  Mytholoot,  vol.  xii.  p.  81. 

YALLA,  Lorenzo,  an  Italian  scholar,  born 
in  Kome  in  1406,  died  there  in  1457.  In  1435 
he  went  to  Naples,  where  he  taught  rhetoric 
and  gained  the  friendship  of  King  Alfonso  I. 
Some  years  later  he  became  a  canon  of  the 
church  of  St  John  Lateran  at  Rome ;  but  his 
free  criticism  of  classical  authors  made  him 
many  enemies,  and  upon  the  command  of  the 
pope  to  quit  the  city,  he  returned  to  Naples,  and 
in  1443  was  appointed  private  secretary  to  the 
king.  About  the  same  period  he  became  in- 
volved in  a  theological  dispute,  and  was  sum- 
moned by  the  archbishop  of  Naples  before  an 
assembly  of  all  the  clergy  of  that  city  and 
condemned  to  be  burned  alive.  He  evaded 
execution  by  a  declaration  that  he  believed 
every  thing  the  church  required,  and  went  to 
Rome  to  justify  himself  before  the  pope  and  the 
cardinals.  In  this  he  succeeded  so  well  that  he 
was  treated  with  great  distinction,  appointed 
professor  of  rhetoric  with  a  good  salary,  re- 
stored to  his  place  of  canon  of  St.  John  Late- 
ran, and  made  secretary  to  the  pope.  Among 
his  works  are :  Megantice  Sermonis  Latini  ;  No- 
tm  in  Novum  Testamentum,  sive  de  Gollatione 
Mysi  Testamenti ;  and  translations  into  Latin 
of  Thucydides,  Herodotus,  and  the  Iliad. 

YALLADOLID,  a  N.  W.  province  of  Spain, 
in  Old  Castile  (by  some  included  in  the  king- 
dom of  Leon),  bounded  by  Leon,  Palencia,  Bur- 
gos, Segovia,  Avila,  Salamanca,  and  Zamora ; 
area,  2,536  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857,  244,023.  The 
surface,  though  elevated,  is  generally  level,  and 
the  soil  is  sandy.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Douro,  Duraton,  Eresma,  Pisuerga,  Esqueva, 
Oega,  Yalderaduey,  and  Cea.  The  province 
produces  grain,  red  and  white  wine,  flax,  hemp, 
madder,  and  timber.  There  are  excellent  pas- 
tures, upon  which  horses,  horned  cattle,  sheep, 
and  mules  are  fed.  Paper,  earthenware,  and 
various  fabrics  of  hemp,  flax,  and  wool,  are 
manufactured. — Yalladolid,  the  capital,  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pisuerga,  at  the 
terminus  of  the  canal  of  Castile,  in  lat.  41°  39' 
N.,  long.  4°  42'  W.,  100  m.  N.  W.  from  Ma- 
drid ;  pop.  about  30,000.  It  stands  in  the  midst 
of  an  extensive  plain,  and  is  surrounded  by  an 
earthen  wall.  The  cathedral  was  commenced 
by  PhUip  II.,  and  has  never  been  completed ; 
it  has  a  Doric  facade,  with  an  arch  over  the 
principal  entrance  50  feet  by  24.  There  are 
20  other  churches,  24  convents,  and  18  nunne- 
ries. The  Dominican  convent  and  the  college 
of  St.  Gregory  are  fine  specimens  of  Gothic 
architecture.  The  university  was  founded  by 
Alonso  XL  in  1346,  and  is  attended  by  1,800 
students.  There  are  several  colleges,  a  muse- 
um with  the  statues,  pictures,  and  other  works 
of  art  which  were  removed  from  the  suppressed 
convents,  a  royal  palace,  a  theatre,  a  lyceum, 
and  a  public  library  of  14,000  volumes.  Silks, 
lace,  paper,   woollens,  and    earthenware  are 
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mamifactured,  and  there  is  some  trade  in  corn 
and  silk. — Valladolid  was  called  Belad-Walid 
by  the  Moors,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Or- 
dofio  II.  of  Leon  in  920.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  15th  century  it  was  the  capital  of  Castile, 
and  was  considered  its  finest  town ;  and  when 
the  court  removed  to  Madrid  in  1560  the  popu- 
lation of  Valladolid  was  50,000.  An  attempt 
made  by  Philip  III.  to  restore  the  ancient  cap- 
ital failed,  and  its  gradual  decline  was  much 
accelerated  by  the  French  invasion. 
YALLADOLID,  a  state  of  Mexico.    See  Mi- 

OHOACAN. 

VALLADOLID,  a  town  of  Mexico,  capital 
of  a  department  of  the  same  name  in  the  state 
of  Yucatan,  90  m.  E.  S.  E.  from  Merida ;  pop. 
about  15,000.  The  streets  are  well  laid  out 
and  clean,  and  the  houses  are  generally  one 
story  high  with  flat  roofs,  each  having  a  little 
flower  garden  in  front.  There  are  several 
churches,  one  of  which  is  a  handsome  edifice,  a 
town  house,  and  an  aqueduct  which  supplies 
the  town  with  water.  The  climate  is  consid- 
ered remarkably  healthy,  and  the  town  is  much 
resorted  to  by  invalids  from  other  places.  There 
are  some  manufactures,  principally  cotton ;  but 
the  trade  is  not  of  much  importance. 

VALLADOLID,  a  town  of  Honduras.    See 

COMAYAGUA. 

VALLAURI,  ToMMAso,  an  Italian  philologist 
and  historian,  born  in  La  Chiusa  di  Cuneo,  Pied- 
mont, Jan  23, 1805.  He  studied  at  the  university 
of  Turin,  where  while  still  young  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric,  in  1838  adjunct  professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin  eloquence,  and  in  1843  titular 
professor  of  the  same  branches.  He  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  college  of  sciences  and 
letters  in  1833.  He  has  published  several  works 
on  the  literary  history  of  Piedmont ;  a  history 
of  the  universities  of  the  same  country ;  Fasti 
Rerum  Gestarum  a  Eege  Carolo  Alberto  (Turin, 
1843) ;  a  history  of  the  house  of  Savoy  (1 845-'6) ; 
Hiatoria  Critica  Liter  arum  Latinarum  (1849) ; 
a  collection  of  the  works  of  the  Latin  classical 
historians  (1850  et  seq.)  ;  a  revised  edition  of 
Bazzoni's  Latin  and  Italian  dictionary  (1850  et 
8eq.) ;  a  Latin  and  Italian  dictionary  for  the  use 
of  schools  (1852) ;  and  editions  of  Ausonius  de 
Popma  De  Bifferentiis  Verhorum  (1852),  and 
the  Aulularia  (1853)  and  Miles  Gloriosus  (1854) 
of  Plautus. 

VALLE,  PiETRO  DELLA,  an  Italian  traveller, 
surnamed  II  Pellegrino,  born  in  Rome,  April 
2,  1586,  died  there,  April  20,  1652.  He  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family, 
and  received  a  liberal  education ;  but  when  after 
the  death  of  Henry  IV.  a  war  seemed  likely  to 
arise,  he  left  his  studies  to  engage  in  military 
life.  Disappointed  in  his  expectations,  he 
joined  in  1611  a  Spanish  fleet  about  to  make  a 
descent  upon  the  coast  of  Barbary ;  but  as,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  they  had  scuffles  and 
not  battles,  he  returned  to  Rome.  There  the 
result  of  a  love  affair  in  which  he  had  been 
unsuccessful  determined  him  to  travel,  and  in 
June,  1614,  he  embarked  from  Venice  in  the 


habit  of  a  pilgrim.  He  went  first  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  learned  the  Turkish  language, 
visited  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  and  at  Bag- 
dad married  a  young  Nestorian  or  Chaldean 
lady.  Accompanied  by  his  wife,  he  journeyed 
over  Mesopotamia,  and  finally  went  to  Ispa- 
han, was  presented  to  the  shah  of  Persia,  and 
engaged  in  the  war  then  going  on  between  that 
country  and  Turkey.  In  this  he  acquired  no 
great  glory,  and  while  living  on  the  shore  of 
the  Persian  gulf  his  wife  died.  Embalming 
her  body,  he  took  it  home  with  him,  travelling 
through  India,  and,  after  a  year's  journey,  ar- 
rived at  Rome  in  March,  1626.  He  was  presented 
to  Pope  Urban  VIIL,  and  made  honorary  cham- 
berlain. Delia  Valle  presented  to  the  pontiff  a 
short  account  of  Georgia,  in  order  to  induce 
him  to  send  missionaries  to  that  country.  In 
the  spring  of  1627  he  celebrated  the  obsequies 
of  his  wife,  pronouncing  upon  the  occasion 
a  funeral  oration,  and  during  its  delivery  his 
emotion  became  so  violent  as  to  choke  his  ut- 
terance. According  to  some  authors  his  auditors 
were  also  affected  to  tears,  according  to  others 
they  laughed.  JSTot  long  afterward  he  married 
a  young  Georgian,  whom  he  had  brought  with 
him  from  the  East^  and  spent  his  time  in  afflu- 
ence at  Rome,  ufitil  in  a  fit  of  anger  he  killed 
his  coachman  in  the  area  before  the  church  of 
St.  Peter's  while  the  pope  was  pronouncing  a 
benediction.  He  fled  to  Naples,  but  the  offence 
being  overlooked  at  Rome,  he  returned.  His 
travels,  written  in  the  form  of  letters,  were 
pubhshed  at  Rome  in  1650  in  4  vols.  (English 
translation,  foL,  London,  1665).  Several  other 
works  were  composed  by  him,  many  of  which 
were  never  published.  His  narratives,  though 
complained  of  by  Gibbon  on  account  of  their  in- 
supportable vanity  and  prolixity,  are  very  accu- 
rate. By  Southey  he  is  called  "the  most  ro- 
mantic in  his  adventures  of  all  true  travellers." 

VALLlfiRE,  Mlle.  de  La.  See  La  Vallii:re. 

VALLISNERIA,  a  genus  of  aquatic  plants 
of  the  natural  order  TiydrocJiaridacece^  named 
by  Micheli  in  honor  of  Antonio  Vallisnieri,  an 
Italian  naturalist  of  the  I7th  century.  The 
flowers  are  strictly  dioecious ;  the  sterile  ones 
are  numerous  and  crowded  on  a  spadix,  with 
the  corolla  monopetalous  with  3  segments ;  the 
fertile  are  included  singly  in  a  spathe  and 
seated  on  a  spiral  peduncle,  the  calyx  a  single 
leaf,  the  corolla  polypetalous,  the  capsule  1- 
celled  and  many-seeded.  The  most  common 
species  is  the  F.  spiralis^  found  both  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  in  slow- running  streams 
and  fresh  water  rivers.  It  has  long,  thin,  linear, 
ribbon-shaped  leaves,  1  to  2  feet  or  more  in 
length,  which  are  obscurely  serrulate,  obtuse, 
nerved  and  netted-veined.  The  plant  is  inter- 
esting on  account  of  the  curious  mode  of  its 
fertilization.  As  both  sorts  grow  under  water 
and  apart,  the  barren  flowers  are  separated 
from  the  fertile.  When  the  anthers  are  ready 
to  open,  the  male  blossoms  break  from  their 
short  peduncles  and  rise  to  the  top  of  the  water, 
where  they  encounter  the  female  b)-?>ssoms, 
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which  are  continually  kept  at  the  surface  by 
the  twisting  or  uncoiling  of  their  long  stems  as 
the  streams  are  shallower  or  deeper.  The 
roots,  which  are  white  and  similar  to  the  root 
fibres  of  celery,  are  a  favorite  food  of  the  can- 
vas-back duck  {fuligula  vaUisneriana),  and 
where  this  plant  abounds  the  flocks  of  canvas- 
backs  periodically  resort. — Some  other  species 
of  little  direct  economical  value  are  known  as 
natives  of  New  Holland  and  the  East  Indies. 

VALLISNIERI,  Antonio,  an  Italian  natu- 
ralist, born  in  Tresilico,  Modena,  May  3,  1661, 
died  in  Padua,  Jan.  12, 1730.  He  studied  med- 
icine under  Malpighi  at  Bologna,  and  in  1688 
commenced  practice  as  a  physician  in  Reggio. 
In  1700  his  great  reputation  as  a  naturalist 
procured  him  an  invitation  to  fill  a  medical 
professorship  in  the  university  of  Padua,  where 
he  excited  the  opposition  of  his  coadjutors  by 
his  efforts  to  reform  the  prevailing  system  of 
practice.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to 
•advance  the  knowledge  of  natural  history,  and 
was  well  known  in  his  day  by  his  researches 
on  the  various  systems  of  generation,  one  of 
which,  that  of  spontaneous  generation,  he  de- 
voted much  attention  to  refuting.  As  a  phy- 
sician he  was  one  of  the  fi'*....to  use  Peruvian 
bark.  His  complete  work^.  -^^^sre  published  at 
Venice  in  1733  (3  vols.  fol.). 

VALLOMBROSA  (Lat.  DalUs  umbrosa,  "  sha- 
dy valley"),  an  abbey  situated  in  a  valley  of  the 
Apennines  about  18  m.  from  Florence.  It  was 
founded  by  St.  John  Gualberto  about  1038, 
under  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  and  the  institu- 
tion was  approved  by  Pope  Alexander  II.  in 
1070.  The  original  purpose  of  the  founder 
was  to  establish  separate  hermitages,  but  a  mo- 
nastic mode  of  life  soon  began  to  prevail,  and 
the  Yallombrosians  are  now  recognized  as  a 
branch  of  the  reformed  Benedictines.  In  1500 
they  exchanged  their  gray  habit  for  a  brown 
one,  and  in  1662,  on  their  union  with  the  Sil- 
vestrines,  adopted  a  black  dress.  The  abbey 
has  acquired  celebrity  from  its  romantic  situa- 
tion, and  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  French  priests 
during  the  first  revolution.  The  present  mag- 
nificent buildings  were  erected  in  1637.  The 
abbey  is  wealthy,  and  is  frequently  visited^  hy 
travellers.  The  order  is  strictly  contemplative. 
It  was  the  first  to  admit  lay  brethren. 

YALMIKI,  a  Hindoo  poet,  the  reputed  au- 
thor of  the  Ramayana,  (See  Sansceit  Lan- 
guage AND  LiTERATUEE.)  Accordiug  to  the 
national  legend,  he  was  an  inspired  solitary, 
and  was  induced  to  write  the  exploits  of  Rama 
by  the  glowing  account  given  him  of  that  hero 
by  Naruda,  the  divinity  of  music  and  poetry. 
While  he  was  meditating  on  his  work,  a  swan 
fell  at  his  feet  pierced  by  the  arrow  of  a  hunter. 
The  poet  burst  into  an  imprecation  on  the 
huntsman,  ^nd  in  so  doing  unconsciously  in- 
vented a  new  kind  of  metre  which  he  called 
slolca^  composed  of  distichs  in  which  each  verse 
consisted  of  16  syllables,  with  a  caesura  in  the 
middle.  Brahma,  who  had  overheard  him  with 
delight,  thereupon  appeared  to  Yalmiki,  and 


ordered  him  to  write  his  poem  in  the  new  meas- 
ure. The  Ramayana  contains  24,000  sMas^ 
divided  into  7  books.  A  complete  edition  was 
edited  by  G.  Gorresio  (10  vols.,  Paris,  1843-'58). 

YALOIS,  House  of,  a  younger  branch  of  the 
Oapetian  dynasty,  which  occupied  the  throne 
of  France  261  years,  from  1328  to  1589.  On 
the  death  of  Charles  lY.,  the  last  of  the  direct 
line  of  Oapetians,  his  cousin  Philip  of  Yalois, 
the  grandson  of  Philip  III.  and  great-grandson 
of  Louis  IX.,  was  acknowledged  king  as  the 
next  male  heir,  thus  excluding,  by  virtue  of 
the  Salic  law,  the  female  claimants  of  the 
crown.  His  direct  successors  were  John  (1350- 
'64),  Charles  Y.  (1364-'80),  Charles  YI.  (1380- 
1422),  Charles  YII.  (1422-'61),  Louis  XL 
(1461-'83),  and  Charles  YIIL  (1483-'98).  The 
last  named,  dying  without  male  issue,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  cousin  Louis  of  Orleans,  the  great- 
grandson  of  Charles  Y,  who  ascended  the  throne 
as  Louis  XII.  (1498-1515).  Like  his  predeces- 
sor, he  left  no  son,  and  had  for  his  heir  his 
cousin  Francis  of  Angouleme,  the  offspring  of 
a  younger  branch  of  the  family  of  Yalois-Or- 
leans,  who  became  King  Francis  I.  (1515-47). 
After  him  his  son,  Henry  11.  (1547-'59),  and 
his  3  grandsons, Francis  II.  (1559-60),  Charles 
IX.  (1560-'74),  and  Henry  HI.  (1574-'89),  held 
the  sceptre,  which,  on  the  demise  of  the  last, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Bourbon  family, 
under  Henry  lY.  These  two  centuries  and  a 
half  are  among  the  most  disastrous  in  the  his- 
tory of  France.  Nearly  the  first  half  of  this 
period  was  occupied  by  the  bloody  wars  with 
England,  during  which  the  French  lost  the 
battles  of  Crecy,  Poitiers,  and  Agincourt,  and 
were  only  saved  by  Joan  of  Arc  and  the  im- 
pulse her  example  gave  to  national  resistance ; 
then  came  the  Italian  wars,  in  which  the 
French,  notwithstanding  many  brilliant  deeds 
of  bravery,  were  finally  worsted,  and  the  con- 
test with  the  house  of  Austria,  which  brought 
about  the  captivity  of  Francis  I.  and  so  many 
other  disasters,  and  ended  by  the  peace  of  Ca- 
teau  Cambresis  in  1559 ;  and  last,  not  least, 
the  religious  civil  wars  which  desolated  France 
for  nearly  40  years,  and  were  only  ended  by 
the  policy  and  personal  valor  of  Henry  lY. 

YALPARAISO,  a  province  of  Chili,  bounded 
!N".  by  the  river  Aconcagua  and  W.  by  the  Pa- 
cific ;  area,  2,642  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1854, 116,043. 
The  soil,  where  not  carefully  irrigated,  is  of 
poor  quality,  except  in  some  of  the  valleys. 
Rain  seldom  falls.  There  are  no  large  rivers, 
and  the  principal  towns,  beside  the  capital,  are 
Quillota  and  Casa  Blanca. — Yalpaijaiso,  the 
capital,  is  situated  on  the  bay  of  the  same 
name,  90  m.  W.  N.  W.  from  Santiago,  in  lat. 
33°  2'  S.,  long.  71°  45'  W. ;  pop.  in  1854,  52,413. 
It  is  the  chief  port  of  the  republic,  and  is  built 
principally  upon  a  narrow  strip  of  land  at  the 
foot  of  a  cliff  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  The 
streets  are  narrow  but  well  paved,  and  the 
houses  are  nearly  all  two  stories  high,  orna- 
mented with  neat  balconies  and  gayly  painted. 
The  custom  house  and  several  of  the  govern- 
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ment  stores  and  public  bnildings  are  very 
handsome  edifices.  The  news  room^  which 
occupies  the  same  building  with  some  public 
offices,  and  spans  the  road  leading  from  the 
mole  into  the  town,  is  particularly  worthy  of 
notice.  The  bay  is  well  sheltered  from  all 
quarters  except  the  N".,  but  is  considered  a 
dangerous  anchorage  during  the  winter  months, 
when  northerly  gales  are  frequently  experi- 
enced. Vessels  upon  arrival  have  to  anchor  in 
from  TO  to  80  fathoms ;  while  in  the  inner  tier 
next  the  town  the  depth  is  not  less  than  20  to 
25  fathoms.  The  bay  is  defended  by  3  forts 
and  a  water  battery.  The  town  has  suffered 
severely  upon  several  occasions  from  earth- 
quakes, and  in  1822  it  was  nearly  destroyed. 
The  trade  is  very  considerable,  and  has  been 
greatly  increased  of  late  years.  The  exports 
comprise  copper  and  copper  ore,  silver,  gold, 
wheat,  flour,  tallow,  hides,  wool,  and  other 
articles;  and  the  imports,  cotton,  silk,  and 
woollen  goods,  clothing,  hardware,  iron,  sugar, 
wines,  spirits,  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  &c.  The 
commerce  is  nearly  all  in  the  hands  of  the 
English,  Americans,  and  French.  The  num- 
ber of  vessels  entered  in  1859  was  1,049,  ton- 
nage 332,756,  and  the  departures  1,037,  ton- 
nage 325,463;  total  imports,  $16,765,787; 
exports,  $8,949,216.  The  arrivals  and  depart- 
ures of  United  States  vessels  in  1860  were  148, 
tonnage  87,643 ;  value  of  inward  cargoes, 
$8,225,398 ;  outward,  $2,447,398,  of  which 
nearly  f  was  reexports.  But  a  small  part  of 
the  American  trade  is  direct,  most  of  the  voy- 
ages being  from  and  to  other  foreign  ports. 
Valparaiso  is  much  frequented  by  ships  in  want 
of  provisions.  A  railway  is  in  course  of  con- 
struction to  connect  Valparaiso  with  Santiago, 
and  about  f  of  it  has  been  opened  for  traffic. 
A  steam  mail  service  is  maintained  with  Eu- 
rope by  an  English  company  ma  Panama. 

VALONIA.    See  Oak,  vol.  xii.  p.  456. 

VALTELLINA,  or  Sondrio,  a  circle  of  the 
government  of  Milan  while  Lombardy  was  a 
province  of  Austria,  and  now  included  in  the 
district  of  Gallarate  in  the  province  of  Milan, 
kingdom  of  Italy.  Its  area  when  an  Austrian 
circle  was  1,258  sq.  m. ;  pop.  85,000.  It  con- 
sists of  a  large  valley,  on  the  confines  of  Swit- 
zerland and  the  Tyrol,  shut  in  between  two 
spurs  of  the  Alps,  and  is  drained  by  the  Adda, 
which  flows  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
valley.  In  the  W.  part  is  Lake  Ohiavenna, 
formed  by  the  Maira.  The  climate  is  mild,  but 
insalubrious  on  account  of  the  marshes  formed 
by  the  Adda  and  Maira.  The  vine  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  the  valley,  and  there  are 
considerable  crops  of  hemp  and  chestnuts. 
Bees  and  silkworms  are  also  reared  in  great 
numbers.  The  hill  slopes  afford  fine  pasturage 
for  cattle,  of  which  many  are  raised  for  market. 
There  are  warm  springs  at  Bormio  and  Masino, 
and  acidulous  waters  at  Sta.  Caterina  in  the 
Val  Furva.  There  are  also  several  quarries  of 
marble,  slate,  and  soapstone,  and  some  iron 
mines.    The  principal  town  is  Sondrio. 


VAMPIRE,  in  zoology.    See  Bat. 

VAMPIKE,  a  fabulous  creature,  which  was 
widely  believed  in  previously  to  and  during  the 
18th  century  in  Greece,  Hungary,  Moravia, 
Silesia,  Poland,  and  Russia.  Vampires  are  de- 
fined by  Dom  Calmet  as  persons  ''  who  have 
b^en  dead  a  considerable  time,  sometimes  more, 
sometimes  less;  who  leave  their  tombs,  and 
come  and  disturb  the  living,  sucking  their 
blood,  appearing  to  them,  making  a  noise  at 
their  doors  and  in  their  houses,  and  often 
causing  their  death."  They  usually,  he  in- 
forms us,  visit  their  relatives  and  those  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  fuU  health  and  vigor.  The 
belief  in  vampires  is  probably  of  oriental  or- 
igin; the  ghouls  of  the  Persians  and  Ara- 
bians seem  to  belong  to  the  same  family, 
though  the  superstition  had  been  modified  by 
Christianity.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
and  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century,  the  plague 
and  other  fatal  epidemics  had  prevailed  in  the 
countries  we  have  named;  and  the  sudden 
death  of  many  persons  from  languor  and  ex- 
haustion was  attributed  by  their  relatives  and 
others  to  the  blood  having  been  drawn  from 
them  by  these  vampires,  who  had  themselves 
died  shortly  befc^  .^  the  prevailing  diseases. 
In  hundreds  of/  ^s,  the  bodies  of  alleged 
vampires  were  disinterred,  and  in  some  the 
body  was  found  not  decayed,  the  complexion 
fresh,  and  liquid  blood  stiU  in  the  veins.  A 
sharpened  stake  was  driven  through  the  body, 
the  heart  taken  out  and  the  head  removed,  and 
both  reduced  to  ashes.  It  was  alleged  that  in 
some  cases  the  body  uttered  a  shriek  when  the 
stake  was  driven  through  it.  The  undecayed 
condition  of  the  bodies,  which  was  probably 
the  result  either  of  their  burial  alive,  which 
often  happened  during  the  prevalence  of  severe 
epidemics,  their  peculiar  condition  after  death 
from  plague,  resisting  ordinary  decay,  as  has 
been  demonstrated  in  yellow  fever,  or  the  pres- 
ence of  antiseptic  qualities  in  the  soil  in  which 
they  were  buried,  was  regarded  as  positive  proof 
of  their  having  been  vampires.  In  Poland,  the 
name  given  to  these  night  visitors  is  upior ;  in 
Russia,  googooha ;  in  Slavonia,  oopir. — See 
Ranft,  Tractat  von  dem  Kduen  und  Schmatzen 
der  Todten  in  Grabem  (Leipsic,  1734) ;  Dom 
Augustine  Calmet,  Dissertation  sur  les  vampires 
(1747),  which  passed  through  5  or  6  editions 
prior  to  1757,  and  was  reprinted  in  London  in 
1860  as  the  second  volume  of  "  The  Phantom 
"World,"  with  notes  by  the  Rev.  H.  Christmas; 
Lenglet-Dufresnoy,  Traite  Mstorique  et  dogma- 
tique  sur  les  apparitions^  &c.  (Avignon,  1751); 
and  the  marquis  de  Maffei,  *' Letter  on  Magic." 

VAISr  ACHEN,  Hans.     See  Achen. 

VANADIUM,  a  metal  first  recognized  as 
distinct  in  1801  by  Del  Rio,  who  found  it  in 
the  brown  lead  ore,  now  known  as  vanadinite", 
of  Zimapan  in  Mexico,  and  called  it  erythroni- 
um.  It  was  generally  considered  by  chemists, 
however,  to  be  nothing  more  than  chromium, 
and  Del  Rio  himself  finally  adopted  this  opin- 
ion.   In  1830  Sefstrom  found  the  iron  manu- 
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factiired  from  the  magnetic  ore  of  Taberg  in 
Sweden,  as  well  as  the  cinder  produced  in  its 
conversion,  to  contain  a  peculiar  metal,  which 
he  called  vanadium,  from  Vanadis,  one  of  the 
names  of  the  Scandinavian  goddess  Freyja ;  and 
the  Zimapan  lead  ore  was  afterward  proved  to 
contain  the  same  metal.  Vanadium  is  white, 
resembling  silver  and  molybdenum,  not  duc- 
tile, a  good  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity, 
infusible  at  the  highest  temperatures  of  our 
furnaces,  not  oxidized  by  fused  hydrated  alka- 
lies, easily  soluble  in  nitric  acid  and  aqua  regia, 
giving  a  fine  blue  solution,  but  attacked  with 
great  difficulty  by  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or 
hydrofluoric  acid.  The  symbol  is  Y,  and  its 
chemical  equivalent  68.6.  It  is  prepared  by 
heating  vanadic  acid  in  a  charcoal  crucible  at 
the  highest  heat  of  a  blast  furnace,  when  a  part 
of  the  exterior  is  reduced ;  by  reducing  vanadio 
acid  by  heating  w^ith  potassium ;  or  by  passing  a 
current  of  dry  ammonia  through  a  bulb  con- 
taining terchloride  of  vanadium  saturated  with 
ammonia  and  heated  by  a  spirit  lamp,  chloride 
of  ammonium  being  formed  and  volatilized,  and 
the  metal  remaining  in  the  bulb.  It  forms 
three  oxides,  YO,  YO2,  and  YO3  or  vanadio 
acid,  beside  several  intermediate  ones,  remark- 
able for  their  fine  green  and  purple  tints.  YO2 
forms  salts  with  many  acids,  which  in  solution 
are  bright  blue,  and  when  anhydrous,  brown 
or  green.  Yanadic  acid  combines  with  most 
of  the  bases,  and  also  with  many  inorganic  and 
organic  acids.  These  last  combinations  are  red 
or  yellow,  and  crystallize  easily.  Yanadium 
also  forms  compounds  with  phosphorus,  sul- 
phur, iodine,  bromine,  chlorine,  and  fluorine, 
and  alloys  with  several  of  the  metals.  The 
principal  natural  compounds  of  vanadium  are 
dechenite,  descloizite,  and  vanadinite  (all  vana- 
dates of  lead),  volborthite  (vanadate  of  copper 
and  lime),  several  other  vanadates  containing 
copper  and  lead,  and  arseoxene  (vanadate  of  lead 
and  zinc).  The  metal  occurs  in  small  quan- 
tity in  several  different  iron  ores,  in  cryolite 
from  Greenland,  in  aluminous  schists  from  the 
south  of  France,  in  some  r utiles,  cerites,  and 
pitchblendes,  and  in  the  bituminous  slates,  con- 
taining copper,  at  Mansfeld  in  Germany.  In 
the  United  States  the  principal  localities^  of 
vanadium  minerals  are  at  the  Wheatley  mine, 
Phoenix ville,  Penn.,  where  several  vanadates  of 
lead  occur,  and  at  the  Cliff  mine.  Lake  Superior, 
where  a  chocolate-colored  clayey  mineral  is 
found,  containing  vanadium  in  a  state  of  com- 
bination not  determined. 

YA:N"AYL  DE  YONGH.    See  Saint  Elme. 

YAISTBRUGH,  Sir  John,  an  English  drama- 
tist and  architect,  born  probably  in  London  in 
1666,  died  there,  March  26,  1726.  He  was  of 
Flemish  extraction,  and  received  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, which  was  completed  in  France.  Ee- 
turning  to  England,  he  entered  the  army  as  an 
ensign,  and  probably  attained  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain, as  he  is  frequently  designated  by  that  title 
by  contemporary  writers.  It  is  not  known  how 
long  he  remained  in  the  service,  or  where  or 


when  he  prepared  himself  for  his  profession  of 
architect,  although  it  has  been  supposed  that 
his  residence  in  France  may  have  supplied  him 
with  the  necessary  hints.  In  1695  he  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  the  commission  for  endow- 
ing Greenwich  hospital,  on  the  nomination  of 
John  Evelyn,  and  two  years  later  produced  at 
Drury  Lane  theatre  his  first  play, ' '  The  Kelapse," 
which  proved  very  successful.  "  The  Provoked 
Wife,"  performed  at  the  theatre  in.  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  in  1698,  had  if  possible  a  greater 
run ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  author,  alarmed 
at  the  charges  of  indecency  and  profanity 
brought  against  him  in  Jeremy  Collier's  "Short 
Yiew  of  the  Immorality  and  Profaneness  of 
the  English  Stage,"  presented  the  public  with 
a  moral  lecture,  in  the  form  of  a  comedy  en- 
titled "^sop."  The  town  had  little  relish  for 
this  sort  of  entertainment,  and  after  a  few  nights' 
performance  at  Drury  Lane  it  was  withdrawn. 
An  adaptation  of  Fletcher's  "Pilgrim,"  pro- 
duced in  1700,  was  well  received.  In  1702  he 
made  his  first  architectural  design  of  celebrity, 
that  of  Castle  Howard  in  Yorkshire,  the  seat 
of  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  who,  being  at  that  time 
acting  earl  marshal  of  England,  made  Yanbrugh 
Clarencieux  king-at-arms.  His  next  enterprise 
was  the  construction  of  a  large  theatre  in  the 
Haymarket,  which  he  undertook  to  manage  in 
conjunction  with  Congreve,  and  the  expense 
of  which  was  defrayed  by  £100  subscriptions 
from  persons  of  quality.  The  building,  when 
completed,  was  found  to  be  incurably  defective 
in  acoustic  properties,  and  Yanbrugh,  after  pro- 
ducing with  indifferent  success  one  of  his  best 
plays,  "  The  Confederacy,"  and  adaptations  of 
3  of  Moliere's  comedies,  was  glad  to  retire  from 
the  enterprise,  and  devote  himself  to  the  great 
structure  of  Blenheim,  voted  by  parliament  to 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing its  faults,  is  perhaps  the  most  imposing 
private  residence  in  England.  Before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  he  became  involved  in  a 
quarrel  with  the  duchess  ("  the  wicked  woman 
of  Marlborough,"  as  he  calls  her),  who,  after 
the  duke's  decease,  dismissed  the  architect  and 
refused  to  pay  him  £2,000  which  he  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  workmen.  By  the  aid  of  Sir 
Kobert  Walpole,  however,  he  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  money,  "in  spite  of  the  hussy's  teeth." 
Yanbrugh  erected  a  number  of  other  buildings 
of  less  note,  was  knighted  in  1714,  and  in  1716 
was  made  comptroller  of  the  royal  works  and 
surveyor  of  the  works  at  Greenwich  hospital. 
He  left  an  unfinished  comedy,  "  The  Journey 
to  London,"  which  was  completed  by  Colley 
Gibber.  The  massive  character  of  his  archi- 
tecture was  much  ridiculed  by  the  small  wits 
of  the  day,  one  of  whom,  Dr.  William  Evans, 
produced  the  well  known  couplet,  forming  the 
concluding  lines  to  an  epitaph  on  Yanbrugh : 

Lie  heavy  on  him,  Earth,  for  he 
Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  thee. 

But  according  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  his  de- 
signs have  great  poetic  beauty  as  well  as  inven- 
tion.   His  plays  are  smoothly  written,  and  pre- 
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Bent  amusing  pictures  of  contemporary  man- 
ners, but  their  grossness  has  gradually  banished 
them  from  the  stage.  Vanbrugh  was  a  man  of 
fine  appearance  and  amiable  character.  His 
wife  survived  him  50  years,  dying  in  17T6  at 
the  age  of  90.  The  best  recent  edition  of  his 
plays  is  that  of  Moxon  (8vo.,  London,  1849, 
containing  also  the  works  of  Oongreve,  Wy- 
cherly,  and  Farquhar),  to  which  is  prefixed  a 
biographical  notice  by  Leigh  Hunt. 

YAN  BUREN.  I.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Mich., 
bordering  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  drained  by 
the  Pawpaw  and  Do wagiac  rivers,  and  the  south 
branch  of  Black  river ;  area,  633  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1860,  15,224.  The  surface  is  generally  level 
and  the  soil  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  75,083  bushels  of  wheat,  131,890  of  In- 
dian corn,  34,388  of  oats,  49,991  of  potatoes, 
and  3,582  tons  of  hay.  A  large  portion  of  the 
county  is  covered  with  forests  of  valuable  tim- 
ber. It  is  intersected  by  the  Michigan  central 
railroad.  Capital,  Pawpaw.  11.  A  S.  E.  co.  of 
Iowa,  bordering  on  Missouri,  intersected  by  Des 
Moines  and  Fox  rivers;  area,  468  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1860, 17,033.  The  surface  is  level  and  consists 
of  prairie  and  timber  land,  and  the  soil  is  highly 
fertile.  The  productions  in  1859  were  530,646 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  39,724  of  wheat,  283,828 
lbs.  of  butter,  31,490  of  wool,  18,159  tons  of  hay, 
and  11,024  galls,  of  sorghum  molasses.  In  1850 
there  were  7  churches,  2  paper  mills,  4  woollen 
factories,  1  newspaper  office,  and  2,000  pu- 
pils attending  public  schools.  Bituminous  coal 
abounds.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Keo- 
kuk, Des  Moines,  and  Minnesota  railroad.  The 
Des  Moines  river  is  navigable  for  steamboats  a 
portion  of  the  year.  Capital,  Keosauque.  HI. 
A  central  co.  of  Ark.,  intersected  by  Little  Red 
river ;  area,  1,260  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  5,357, 
of  whom  200  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  un- 
dulating, and  the  soil  fertile.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  154,565  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
15,631  of  oats,  and  13,661  lbs.  of  butter.  There 
is  a  great  abundance  of  choice  timber.  Capital, 
Clinton.  lY.  A  central  co.  of  Tenn.,  drained 
by  the  Caney  fork  of  Cumberland  river ;  area, 
350  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  2,581,  of  whom  239 
were  slaves.  The  surface  is  generally  moun- 
tainous and  the  soil  tolerably  fertile.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  131,890  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  11,800  of  oats,  23,886  lbs.  of  butter,  and 
4,634  of  wool.  Bituminous  coal  is  abundant. 
Capital,  Spencer. 

YAN  BUREN",  Maetin,  the  8th  president 
of  the  United  States,  born  at  Kinderhook,  Co- 
lumbia CO.,  K  Y.,  Dec.  5, 1782,  died  there,  July 
24,  1862.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  his 
early  education  was  acquired  at  the  academy 
of  his  native  village.  At  the  age  of  14  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1803,  the  last  year  of  his  studies 
having  been  passed  in  the  office  of  W.  P.  Yan 
Kess,  in  the  city  of  New  Yorfe.  Always  deep- 
ly interested  in  public  aifairs,  he  had  served  at 
the  age  of  18  as  a  delegate  in  a  nominating 
convention  of  the  republican,  or,  as  it  was  later 


called,  the  democratic  party.  Though  main- 
taining friendly  personal  relations  with  Aaron 
Burr,  from  whom  he  had  received  marked 
attentions,  he  nevertheless  cast  his  first  vote 
against  him  when  in  1804  he  appeared  as  an 
aspirant  to  the  office  of  governor  of  the  state 
against  Morgan  Lewis,  the  regular  candidate  of 
the  democratic  party.  In  1808  he  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  governor  surrogate  of  Columbia  co. 
In  1812  he  was  elected  to  the  senate  of  the 
state,  and  in  that  body  voted  for  electors 
pledged  to  support  De  Witt  Clinton  for  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  war  of  1812-'13 
found  in  him  an  earnest  advocate.  In  1815  he 
became  attorney-general  of  the  state,  and  in 
1816  he  was  again  a  member  of  the  senate,  the 
two  offices  being  held  together.  In  1818,  having 
long  since  become  estranged  from  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton, Mr.  Yan  Buren  set  on  foot  a  new  organiza- 
tion of  the  democratic  party  in  the  state,  and 
himself  became  the  ruling  spirit  of  a  coterie  of 
able  politicians,  among  whom  B.  F.  Butler,  W. 
L.  Marcy,  and  Edwin  Croswell  were  afterward 
prominent,  by  whom  the  political  control  of  the 
state  was  uninterruptedly  exercised  for  more 
than  20  years.  In  1819  he  was  removed  by  the 
Clint onian  council  of  appointment  from  his  of- 
fice of  attorney-general.  In  1820  he  advocated 
the  reelection  of  Rufus  King  to  the  U.  S.  senate, 
and  concurred  in  the  legislative  resolution  in- 
structing the  senators  and  representatives  of  the 
state  in  congress  to  resist  the  admission  of  Mis- 
souri as  a  slave  state.  In  Feb.  1821,  defeating 
both  Clintonians  and  federalists  in  the  legisla- 
ture, he  was  chosen  to  the  U.  S.  senate ;  and  a 
few  months  later  was  elected  to  represent  the 
county  of  Otsego  in  the  convention  to  revise  the 
state  constitution.  In  the  latter  body  he  advo- 
cated an  extension  of  the  elective  franchise,  but 
opposed  universal  suffrage,  as  also  the  plan  of 
appointing  justices  of  the  peace  by  popular 
election.  He  voted  against  depriving  colored 
citizens  of  the  franchise,  but  supported  the  pro- 
posal to  require  of  them  a  freehold  qualification 
of  $250.  In  1824  he  advocated  the  election  of 
Mr.  Crawford  to  the  presidency,  and  became  a 
leader  in  the  opposition  to  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams, 
the  successful  candidate.  In  1827  he  was  re- 
elected to  the  U.  S.  senate,  but  resigned  that 
office  on  being  chosen  governor  of  'New  York 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Clinton  in  1828.  As  governor  he  proposed  the 
safety  fund  banking  syste^.  (See  Bank,  vol.  ii. 
p.  581.)  In  March,  1829,  he  became  secretary 
of  state  in  the  administration  of  President  Jack- 
son, but  resigned  on  April  7, 1831,  for  the  reason 
that  circumstances  beyond  his  control  had 
placed  him  before  the  country  as  a  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  a  position  in.  his  judgment 
incompatible  with  the  proper  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  a  cabinet  minister.  Appointed  minis- 
ter to  England,  he  arrived  in  that  country  in 
September;  but  his  nomination  to  the  office, 
submitted  to  the  senate  in  December,  was  re- 
jected by  that  body  after  an  animated  debate, 
in  which  Messrs.   Clay  and    Webster,  whig 
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leaders,  were  seconded  by  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Calhoun,  then  vice-president.    The  grounds  of 
the  rejection  were  stated  to  be,  that  while  secre- 
tary of  state  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  instructed  Mr. 
McLane,  U.  S.  minister  to  England,  to  beg  from 
that  country  as  a  favor  certain  concessions  in 
regard  to  trade  with  her  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies,  which  he  should  have  demanded  as  a 
right;  that  in  fact  he  had  taken  the  side  of 
England  in  that  matter  against  the  United 
States;  and  finally  that  he  had  carried  our 
domestic  party  contests  and  their  results  into 
diplomatic  negotiations  with  foreign  countries. 
This  event  occasioned  much  excitement,  espe- 
cially among  the  members  of  the  democratic 
party,  who  regarded  it  as  mere  political  perse- 
cution. It  was  followed  on  May  22, 1882,  by  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Yan  Buren  for  the  vice-pres- 
idency by  the  same  democratic  national  con- 
vention which  nominated  Gen.  Jackson  for  re- 
election to  the  presidency ;  and  in  the  subse- 
quent election  Mr. Yan  Buren  received  the  elec- 
toral votes  of  all  the  states  which  voted  for  Gen. 
Jackson,  with  the  exception  of  Pennsylvania, 
whose  electors  cast  their  suffrages  for  William 
Wilkins.    Mr.  Yan  Buren  thus  became  pres- 
ident of  the  senate,  which  a  few  months  before 
had  condemned  him;  and  when  he  left  that 
pffice  all  parties  agreed  that  he  had  discharged 
its  functions  with  dignity,  courtesy,  and  im- 
partiality.— It  had  long  been  known  that  he 
was  the  favorite  candidate  of  his  party  for  the 
station  which  President  Jackson  was  to  va- 
cate in  March,  1836.    The  national  convention 
which  met  at  Baltimore  on  May  20, 1835,  unan- 
imously nominated  him  for  the  presidency,  and 
in  the  ensuing  election  he  received  from  15 
states  170  electoral  votes,  while  his  principal 
antagonist,   Gen.  Harrison,  received  73,  Mr. 
Hugh  L.  White  26,  and  Mr.  Webster  14.    In  his 
inaugural  address  on  March  4, 1837,  he  declared 
his  *'  firm  belief  that  the  perpetuity  of  our  in- 
stitutions depends  upon  ourselves ;  that  if  we 
maintain  the  principles  on  which  they  were  es- 
tablished, they  are  destined  to  confer  their  ben- 
efits on  countless  generations  yet  to  come ;  and 
that  America  will  present  to  every  friend  of 
mankind  the  cheering  proof  that  a  popular  gov- 
ernment wisely  formed  is  wanting  in  no  element 
of  endurance  or  strength."    At  the  same  time 
he  appealed  to  the  people  not  to  be  led  into  agi- 
tation concerning  "the  domestic  institution  of 
slavery ;"  and  proclaimed  that  he  should  veto 
any  bill  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  against  the  wishes  of 
the  slaveholding  states,  and  also  any  bill  inter- 
fering with  slavery  in  the  states  where  it  then 
existed.    But  it  was  soon  apparent  that  the 
great  difficulty  of  his  administration  was  not 
to  grow  out  of  any  cause  connected  with  this 
subject.    The  country,  for  some  time  a  prey  to 
pecuniary  excitements  and  embarrassments,  was 
now  involved  in  a  crisis  of  unprecedented  se- 
verity.     Commerce  and    manufactures  were 
prostrate;   hundreds    of   wealthy  mercantile 
houses  in  every  quarter  had  fallen  into  hopeless 


bankruptcy  ;^  imposing  public  meetings  attrib- 
uted these  disasters  to  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  two  months  after  the  president's 
inauguration  the  crash  was  consummated  by. 
tKe  universal  suspension  of  specie  payments  by 
the  banks.  Finally,  on  May  15,  he  found  him- 
self obliged  to  incur  the  danger  of  summoning 
an  extraordinary  session  of  congress,  which  ac- 
cording to  his  proclamation  was  convened  on 
the  first  Monday  of  the  following  September. 
The  choice  of  the  speaker  in  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives showed  that  the  democratic  party 
had  fallen  from  that  great  eminence  of  pow- 
er which  it  had  evinced  in  the  presidential 
election,  Mr.  Polk,  its  candidate,  being  elected 
by  a  majority  of  8  only.  The  special  message 
was  of  course  devoted  to  the  topic  of  the  day. 
It  attributed  the  present  condition  of  the  coun- 
try to  over-trading,  consequent  upon  excessive 
issues  of  bank  paper  and  other  facilities  for  the 
acquisition  and  enlargement  of  credit.  A  for- 
eign debt  of  more  than  30  millions ;  the  invest- 
ment of  39i  millions  in  unproductive  lands; 
universal  and  extravagant  speculation  in  real 
estate  in  cities  and  villages ;  public  and  private 
improvements,  often  ruinously  improvident; 
the  importation  of  grain  to  the  value  of  more 
than  two  millions ;  and  finally  the  rapid  growth 
of  luxurious  habits  among  the  people,  were  enu- 
merated among  the  causes  of  the  distress.  This 
evil  had  been  aggravated  and  the  catastrophe 
accelerated  by  the  effect  of  the  law  requiring, 
banks  to  repay  the  government  deposits  in 
coin;  and  to  prevent  the  future  renewal  of 
such  inconvenience  to  the  government,  it  was 
recommended  that  a  new  body  of  officials,  not 
more  than  10  in  number,  should  be  provided  to 
take  charge  of  the  public  money,  and  that  the 
banks  should  no  longer  be  employed  as  its  de- 
positories. The  president  also  advised  that  a 
bankrupt  law  for  banking  and  other  corpora- 
tions should  be  enacted ;  and  that  the  approach- 
ing deficit  in  the  treasury  be  made  good  by 
withholding  from  the  states  the  4th  and  last 
installment  of  a  previous  large  surplus  ordered 
to  be  deposited  with  them  by  act  of  June  23, 
1836,  and  by  the  temporary  issue  of  six  mil- 
lions of  treasury  notes.  Of  these  measures, 
the  most  important,  known  as  the  indepen- 
dent treasury,  was  passed  in  the  senate  by  26 
ayes  to  20  nays,  but  was  laid  on  the  table  in 
the  other  house  by  120  ayes  to  107  nays.  The 
payment  of  the  4th  installment  to  the  states 
was,  however,  postponed,  and  the  emission  of 
10  millions  of  treasury  notes  was  authorized. 
The  independent  treasury,  again  recommend- 
ed in  the  president's  annual  message  in  De- 
cember, met  the  same  fate  in  the  next  regu- 
lar session,  being  again  rejected  by  the  house 
of  representatives,  after  it  had  been  passed  by 
the  senate.  Another  presidential  measure  was 
more  fortunate,  a  so  called  preemption  law  be- 
ing enacted,  gi\4ng  settlers  on  public  lands  the 
right  to  buy  them  in  preference  to  other  per- 
sons.—  An  insurrectionary  movement  com- 
menced in  Canada  in  the  latter  part  of  1837 
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having  found  aid  and  sympathy  within  our  bor- 
ders, Mr.  Van  Buren  issued  two  proclamations, 
enjoining  all  citizens  to  refrain  from  violating , 
the  laws  and  the  treaties  of  the  country ;  and 
he  also  sent  a  military  force  to  the  frontier 
under  Gen.  Scott  to  preserve  the  peace  there, 
discharging,  according  to  Mr.  Benton,  "  his  high 
duties  with  equal  firmness,  skill,  and  success," 
though,  as  the  same  author  adds,  *'  with  some 
persojial*  detriment,  losing  much  popular  favor 
in  the  border  states  from  his  strenuous  repres- 
sion of  aid  to  a  neighboring  people  insurging  for 
liberty  and  militarily  crushed  in  the  attempt." — 
The  closing  session  of  the  25t]ji  congress  now 
witnessed  the  temporary  stoppage  in  the  house 
of  representatives  of  the  agitation  of  slavery. 
Mr.  Slade  of  Vermont  introduced  the  subject  in 
a  long  and  elaborate  anti-slavery  speech,  where- 
upon the  southern  members  withdrew  for  sepa- 
rate deliberation,  and  Mr.  Rhett  of  South  Car- 
olina proposed  to  declare  that  it  was  expedient 
that  the  IJnion  should  be  dissolved ;  but  a  less 
extreme  course  was  adopted,  and  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Patten  of  Virgmia  it  was  deter- 
mined by  the  house  that  for  the  future  all 
petitions  or  other  papers  touching  slavery 
should  be  laid  on  the  table  without  being  de- 
bated, printed,  read,  or  referred.  For  this  im- 
portant resolution  the  friends  of  the  president 
unanimously  voted,  as  did  many  of  his  oppo- 
nents.—In  the  summer  of  1839  Mr.  Van  Buren 
made  a  visit  to  the  state  of  N'ew  York,  where 
he  was  received  in  all  the  important  towns 
with  the  public  honors  due  to  the  president ;  but 
this  visit  does  not  seem  to  have  accomplished 
much  toward  restoring  the  lost  predominance  of 
the  democratic  party.  His  third  annual  mes- 
sage, in  December  following,  was  as  usual 
largely  occupied  with  financial  discussions,  and 
especially  with  the  argument  for  the  divorce 
of  the  government  from  the  banks,  and  for  the 
exclusive  "receipt  and  pa3rment  of  gold  and 
silver  in  all  public  transactions ;"  that  is  to  say, 
for  the  independent  treasury.  This  measure, 
by  which  his  administration  is  especially  distin- 
guished, being  finally  passed  by  both  houses  of 
congress,  became  a  law  on  June  30, 1840. — The 
canvass  preliminary  to  the  presidential  election 
of  1840  was  begun  uncommonly  early  and  with 
unwonted  energy  by  the  opposition.  Indeed, 
the  public  meetings  held  in  the  large  cities  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  summer  of  1839,  where, 
under  the  lead  of  prominent  whig  statesmen, 
the  policy  of  the  president  and  his  party  was 
denounced  as  the  source  of  the  prevailing  com- 
mercial troubles,  were  but  the  beginning  of  a 
vast  movement  to  transfer  the  executive  gov- 
ernment into  the  hands  of  the  whigs.  The  na- 
tional convention  of  that  party  formally  open- 
ed the  contest  on  Dec.  4,  1839,  by  nominating 
for  the  presidency  William  Henry  Harrison,  and 
for  the  vice-presidency  John  Tyler.  On  the 
democratic  side  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  no  com- 
petitor, and  he  was  definitively  made  the  candi- 
date of  his  party  by  its  national  convention  on 
May  5, 1840.  !N"ever  in  the  political  history  of 
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the  United  States  was  a  canvass  conducted  amid 
such  absorbing  public  excitement.  The  finan- 
cial distress  which  had  existed  more  or  less  op- 
pressively since  Mr.  Van  Buren's  inauguration, 
was  a  standing  text  for  the  opposition  journals 
and  for  the  orators  who  assailed  him  at  mon- 
ster meetings  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
Every  means  of  influencing  public  feeling  was 
employed.  Advertisements  were  published  by 
responsible  persons  ofifering  to  pay  "  six  dollars 
a  barrel  for  flour  if  Harrison  is  elected,  and  three 
dollars  if  Van  Buren  is."  Charges  of  extrava- 
gance, of  corruption,  of  indiflference  to  the 
welfare  of  the  laboring  classes,  were  freely 
brought  against  the  democratic  candidate  ; 
while  the  enthusiasm  of  the  ^pporters  of  Har- 
rison was  inflamed  by  log  cabins  emblematic  of 
his  popular  origin  ai^d  habits,  by  songs,  by 
processions,  by  assemblages  counting  tens  and 
hundreds  of  thousands.  The  result  was  the 
discomfiture  of  the  democrats  in  every  state 
except  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
New  Hampshire,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Van  Buren  received  only  60  electoral  votes, 
while  Gen.  Harrison  had  234 ;  and  yet  so  uni- 
versal was  the  participation  in  the  election, 
that  the  number  of  popular  suffrages  cast  for  the 
former  was  now  1,122,912,  or  more  than  361,000 
more  than  had  sufficed  to  secure  his  return  four 
years  previously.  But  his  last  annual  message, 
delivered  within  a  month  aQer  this  great  defeat, 
bore  no  marks  of  any  mental  disturbance ;  with 
habitual  elevation  and  calmness  it  considered 
its  appropriate  topics ;  set  forth  anew  the  bene- 
fits of  the  independent  treasury  system  ;  an- 
nounced, not  without  a  natural  movement  of 
satisfaction,  that  the  country  was  without  either 
a  national  debt  or  a  national  bank ;  and  con- 
cluded with  advising  the  enactment  of  more 
stringent  laws  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  Afri- 
can slave  trade. — From  the  white  house  Mr. 
Van  Buren  withdrew  to  his  estate  at  Kinder- 
hook,  to  appear  a  month  afterward  as  an  assist- 
ant at  the  funeral  honors  paid  to  Gen.  Harrison 
by  the  city  of  IlTew  York.  In  1844  his  friends 
once  more  urged  his  nomination  for  the  presi- 
dency by  the  democratic  national  convention 
at  Baltimore ;  but  he  was  rejected  there  on  ac- 
count of  his  opposition  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  IJnion,  avowed  in  a  public  let- 
ter to  a  citizen  of  the  state  of  Mississippi 
who  had  called  for  his  opinion  on  that  ques- 
tion. Though  a  majority  of  the  delegates  in 
the  convention  were  pledged  to  support  him,. 
a  rule  fatal  to  this  purpose  was  adopted  mak- 
ing the  votes  of  two  thirds  of  the  whole 
number  necessary  to  th^  choice  of  a  candidate. 
For  several  ballots  he  led  all  the  competi- 
tors, when  his  name  was  withdrawn  from  the 
contest,  and  on  the  9th  ballot  Mr.  Polk  was 
nominated.  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  his  friends  in 
New  York  exerted  all  their  influence  in  favor  of 
the  candidate,  and  by  carrying  that  state-  for 
him  achieved  his  election.  Four  years  later, 
however,  when  the  democrats  had  nominated 
Gen.  Cass,  and  avowed  their  readiness  to  tolerate 
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slavery  in  the  new  territories  lately  acquired 
from  Mexico,  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  his  adherents 
exhibited  no  such  acquiescence.  Adopting  the 
name  of  the  free  democracy,  they  at  once  began 
to  discuss  in  public,  with  boldness,  eloquence, 
and  effect,  that  new  aspect  of  the  slavery  ques- 
tion. They  held  a  convention  at  Utica  on  June 
22,  which  nominated  Mr.  Van  Buren  for  the 
presidency  and  Henry  Dodge  of  Wisconsin  for 
the  vice-presidency.  Mr.  Dodge  declined  the 
nomination,  and  at  another  convention  in  Buf- 
falo on  Aug.  9,  Charles  Francis  Adams  was 
substituted  in  his  stead.  The  convention  pro- 
claimed at  length  their  political  doctrines,  in- 
cluding the  memorable  declaration  that  "  con- 
gress has  no  mord  power  to  make  a  slave  than 
to  make  a  king;"  and  that  "it  is  the  duty  of 
the  federal  government  to  relieve  itself  from 
all  responsibility  for  the  existence  or  continu- 
ance of  slavery  wherever  the  government  pos- 
sesses constitutional  authority  to  legislate  on 
that  subject,  and  is  thus  responsible  for  its  ex- 
istence." The  policy  of  the  country,  said  the 
convention,  must  be  '*  not  to  extend,  nationalize, 
or  encourage,  but  to  limit,  localize,  and,  dis- 
courage slavery  ;"  we  must  have  "  no  more 
slave  states  and  no  more  slave  territory."  In 
accepting  the  nomination  of  this  new  party, 
Mr.  Van  Buren  declared  his  full  assent  to  its 
anti-slavery  principles.  The  canvass  before  the 
people  was  conducted  with  enthusiasm  and 
ability.  The  result  was  that  in  the  state  of 
New  York  Mr.  Yan  Buren  received  the  suf- 
frages of  more  than  half  of  those  who  had 
hitherto  been  attached  to  the  democratic  par- 
ty ;  and  that  Gen.  Taylor,  the  candidate  of  the 
whigs,  was  elected.  After  that  time  Mr.  Yan 
Buren  remained  in  private  life  on  his  estate  at 
Kinderhook,  with  the  exception  of  a  prolonged 
tour  in  Europe  in  1853,  '4,  '5.  In  1852  he  gave 
his  vote  to  Gen.  Pierce,  the  presidential  candi- 
date of  the  democratic  party,  as  he  did  in  1856 
to  Mr.  Buchanan.  In  the  election  of  1 860  he  also 
voted  for  the  candidates  for  presidential  electors 
who  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  combined 
parties  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  commenced  by  South 
Carolina,  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr. 
Yan  Buren  declared  himself  decidedly  and 
warmly  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  republic 
in  its  integrity. — While,  from  peculiar  circum- 
stances, the  public  career  of  this  statesman  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  partisan  denunciation, 
all  parties  have  borne  testimony  to  his  admi- 
rable personal  qualities.  In  the  course  of  an  ex- 
cited debate  in  the  senate  Mr.  Clay  once  said : 
"  I  have  always  found  him  in  his  manners  and 
deportment  civil,  courteous,  and  gentlemanly ; 
and  he  dispenses  in  the  noble  mansion  which  he 
now  occupies,  one  worthy  the  residence  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  a  great  people,  a  generous 
and  liberal  hospitality.  An  acquaintance  with 
him  of  more  than  20  years  has  inspired  me  with 
respect  for  the  man."  A  personal  friend  of  Mr. 
Yan  Buren  has  described  him  as  of  about  the' 
middle  size.     "  His  hair  and  eyes  are  light,  his 
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features  animated  and  expressive,  especially  tho 
eye,  which  is  indicative  of  quick  apprehension 
and  close  observation;  his  forehead  exhibits  in 
its  depth  and  expansion  the  marks  of  great  in- 
tellectual power.     The  physiognomist  would 
accord  to  him  penetration,  quickness  of  appre- 
hension, and  benevolence  of  disposition.    The 
phrenologist  would  add  unusual  reflective  fac- 
ulties, firmness,  and  caution." — Mr.  Yan  Buren 
was  married  in  1804^to  Miss  Hannah  Hoes  of 
Kinderhook,  who  died  in  1818,  leaving  him  four 
sons.     Of  these,  the  first,  Abeaham,  born  at 
Kinderhook,  Nov.  2T,  1807,  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  }827,  served  as  first  aid  to  Gen. 
Macomb  and  as  aid  to  Gen.  Scott  in  the  Flor- 
ida war,  and  was  brevetted  as  lieutenant-colo- 
nel for  gallant  conduct  in  the  battles  of  Con- 
treras  and  Ohurubusco,  Aug.  20,  1847.    John, 
born  at  Hudson,  Feb.  18,  1810,  was  graduat- 
ed at  Yale  college  in  1828,  studied  law  with 
Mr.  B.  F.  Butler  in  Albany  and  the  Hon.  Aaron 
Yanderpoel  in  Kinderhook,  was  subsequently 
admitted  to  the  bar,  was  attached  to  the  lega- 
tion while  his  father  was  minister  to  England  in 
1831-'2,  was  elected  in  Feb.  1845,  by  the  legis- 
lature of  New  York,  attorney-general  of  the 
state,  and  since  the  conclusion  of  his  term  of 
office  on  Jan.  1,  1847,  has  been  a  prominent 
member  of  the  bar  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In 
the  presidential  canvass  of  1848  Mr.  Yan  Buren 
greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a  popular  ad- 
vocate of  the  free  democratic  party,  and  of  the 
exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  federal  territories. 
YANCOUYER,  Geoege,  an  English  ^  navi- 
gator and  discoverer,  born  about  1758,  died  in 
May,  1798.    He  entered  the  navy  in  1771,  and 
served  as  midshipman  in  the  2d  and  3d  voyages 
of  Capt.  Cook  (l772-'5,  and  1776-'80).     On 
Dec.  9,  1780,  he  was  created  a  first  lieutenant, 
and  after  several  years'  service  in  the  West  In- 
dies returned  to  England  in  1789.     Some  Brit- 
ish subjects  who  had  begun  a  settlement  in 
Nootka  having  had  a  quarrel  with  the  Spanish 
officers  engaged  in  making  the  survey  of  the 
K  W.  coast  of  America,  in  March,  1791,  Yan- 
couver,  in  command  of  the  Discovery  and  the 
armed  tender  Chatham,  was  commissioned  to 
go  thither,  and  receive  the  surrender  of  Nootka 
from  the  Spaniards,  in  obedience  to  a  letter 
which  he  bore  from  the  court  of  Madrid  to  the 
Spanish  commandant.     He  was  also  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  coast  northward  from  lat.  30°  N., 
and  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any  communica- 
tion between  the  coasts  and  Canada  by  means 
of  lakes,  rivers,  or  inlets.     He  sailed  from  Eng- 
land April  1, 1791,  and,  after  an  examination  of 
the  Sandwich  islands,  crossed  in  March,  1792, 
to  the  American  coast,  where  the. negotiations 
for  the  surrender  of  Nootka  were  easily  finish- 
ed, and  the  region  delivered  up  by  Quadra,  the 
Spanish  commander ;  and  he  spent  the  summers 
of  1792,  '3,  and  '4  in  surveying  the  coast  as  far 
N.  as  Cook's  inlet,  wintering  in  the  Sandwich 
islands.     To  the  island  of  Yancouver  he  gave 
the  name  of  Quadra  and  Yancouver's  island, 
but  the  first  part  of  the  name  has  been  dropped. 
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On  his  return  lie  surveyed  most  of  the  W.  coast 
of  South  America  from  the  island  of  Ohiloe, 
visiting  the  chief  Spanish  settlements,  and  reach- 
ed En^nd  in  Oct.  1795.  His  arduous  labors 
undermined  his  constitution ;  and  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  preparing  an  account  of 
his  expedition,  which  at  the  time  of  his  death 
he  had  nearly  finished.  It  was  published  (3 
vols.  4to.,  London,  1798)  with  the  atlas  of  the 
N.  W.  coast  surveys. 

VANCOUVER'S  ISLAND,  or  Qtjadra  and 
Vancouver's  Island,  an  island  belonging  to 
Great  Britain,  off  the  N.  W.  coast  of  North 
America,  between  lat.  48°  20'  and  51°  N.,  and 
long.  123°  and  128°  W. ;  length  from  N.  W.  to 
S.  E.  300  m. ;  greatest  breadth  75  m. ;  area,  14,000 
sq.  m. ;  native  pop.  11,463.   It  lies  S.  W.  of  Brit- 
ish Oohimbia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
Queen  Charlotte's  sound  and  the  gulf  of  Georgia. 
The  strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  and  Puget's  soimd  lie 
between  it  and  Washington  territory.    The  S. 
W.  coast,  washed  by  the  Pacific  ocean,  is  indent- 
ed with  several  bays  and  sounds,  the  largest  of 
which  are  Nootka  and  Nittinat  sounds  and  Oly- 
oquot  bay.    It  is  inhabited  mainly  by  10  or  12 
Indian  tribes,  of  which  the  Nootka,  Quaquidto, 
and  Kawitchin  are  the  principal.    The  town  of 
Victoria,  on  the  site  of  the  Hudson's  bay  com- 
pany's fort  Victoria,  on  Royal  bay  near  the  S.  E. 
extremity  of  the  island,  is  the  residence  of  the 
British  governor,  and  a  place  of  growing  im- 
portance.   The  climate  is  milder  than  that  of 
the  mainland,  the  mean  temperature  of  winter 
being  32°  and  of  summer  63°.    Frosts  are  of 
short  duration  and  not  severe ;  but  there  are 
long  and  violent  storms  and  heavy  falls  of  rain 
during  the  winter.    In  the  summer  dense  and 
long  continued  fogs  temper  the  heat,  which 
would  otherwise  be  excessive.    The  soil  is  rich 
and  well  adapted  to  cereals.    Goal  is  found  in 
the  northern  part,  of  good  quality  and  very  near 
the  surface. — The  possession  of  Vancouver's 
island  was  secured  to  Great  Britain  by  the 
Oregon  treaty  (1846),  and  it  was  consigned  by 
charter  to  the  Hudson's  bay  company,  the  Brit- 
ish government  reserving  the  right  of  repur- 
chasing it  on  the  expiration  of  the  company's 
charter  in  1859.    It  has  become  a  possession  of 
considerable  importance  since  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  the  neighboring  colony  of  British 
Columbia. 

VANDALS,  an  ancient  confederacy  of  bar- 
barous nations  of  Germanic,  and  specifically  of 
Suevic  race,  though  some  writers  are  inclined 
to  identify  their  nationality  with  that  of  the 
Slavic  "Wends,  Vends,  or  Vindes.  They  first 
appear  on  the  northern  coasts  of  Germany, 
whence  they  migrated  in  a  S.  E.  direction, 
settling  for  a  time  in  the  Riesengebirge,  which 
from  them  received  the  name  of  Vandal  moun- 
tains, and  subsequently  in  Pannonia  and  Dacia. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  they  turn- 
ed "W.,  swept  across  Germany,  traversed  the 
Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Pyren6es,  and  con- 
quered the  Alani  in  Spain,  founding  a  power- 
ful kingdom,  to  which  the  modern  Andalusia 


owes  its  name.  Finally,  under  their  ablest  mon- 
arch, Genseric,  they  crossed  over  into  Africa 
with  a  formidable  fleet  (A.  D.  429),  and  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Roman  dominions  in  that  country 
established  a  Vandal  empire,  which  became  the 
terror  of  all  the  surrounding  countries.  In  455 
they  sacked  Rome.  (See  Genserio.)  Having 
adopted  the  Arian  creed,  they  persecuted  the 
orthodox  Christians.  For  more  than  a  cen- 
tury they  maintained  their  power  in  Africa, 
until  it  was  overthrown  and  utterly  destroyed 
by  the  fleet  and  army  of  the  emperor  Justinian 
under  Belisarius,  who  after  a  series  of  victories 
succeeded  in  making  their  last  and  gallant  king 
Gelimer  his  captive  (A.  D.  535). 

VANDAMME,  Dominique  Joseph,  a  French 
general,  born  in  Cassel,  department  of  Nord, 
Nov.  5,  1771,  died  there,  July  15,  1830.    He 
entered  a  colonial  regiment  while  very  young, 
returned  to  France  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revo- 
lution, raised  a  free  company,  and  at  the  age 
of  22  was  a  brigadier-general  in  the  army  of 
the  north.     He  made  the  campaign  of  1795 
under  Jourdan,  was  transferred  the  next  year 
to  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  became  general  of 
division  in  1799,  and  served  with  distinction 
during  all  the  wars  of  the  empire  up  to  the 
Russian  expedition,  in  which,  having  fallen  into 
disgrace  on  account  of  a  quarrel  with  Jerome 
Bonaparte,  king  of  Westphalia,  he  had  no  share. 
In  the  summer  of  1813  his  corps  formed  the 
southern  angle  of  Napoleon's  masterly  defended 
position  in  Saxony ;  but  advancing  too  far  from 
its  centre,  Dresden,  a  few  days  after  the  em- 
peror's victory  at  that  place,  he  was  surrounded 
at  Kulm  by  Prussian,  Austrian,  and  Russian  di- 
visions under  Kleist  of  Nollendorf,  Ostermann, 
and  others,  and  after  a  bloody  fight  was  com- 
pelled  to  surrender  with  more  than  10,000 
troops.    He  was  for  some  time  confined  at  Viat- 
ka,  Russia,  and  returned  to  France  in  1814,  but 
was  ordered  to  quit  Paris  within  24  hours  and 
retire  to  Cassel.  On  the  first  news  of  Napoleon's 
return  from  Elba  he  offered   his  services  to 
Louis  XVIII.,  but  they  were  refused.    He  then 
went  over  to  the  emperor,  who  made  him  a  peer 
of  France  and  commandant  of  the  2d  division. 
He  obtained  a  signal  success  at  Wavres  after 
the  battle  of  Ligny,  and  was  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  when  he  heard  of  the  emperor's  defeat 
at  Waterloo.     Obliged  to  quit  France  by  the 
ordinance  of  Jan.  1816,  he  withdrew  to  the 
United  States,  but  returned  in  1824  to  Cassel. 
VANDERBERG,  a  S.  W.  co.   of  Indiana, 
bounded  S.  by  the  Ohio  river ;  area,  216  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  20,554.     The  surface  is  generally 
undulating  and  the  soil  very  fertile.     The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  408,075  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  19,079  of  wheat,  36,719  of  oats,  and  2,337 
tons  of  hay.     There  were  20  churches,  6  news- 
paper offices,  and  1,280  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Bituminous  coal  is  found  in  abundance. 
The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Wabash  and 
Erie  canal  and  the  Evansville  and  Illinois  rail- 
road.    Capital,  Evansville. 
VAN  DER  HE YDEN,  Jan,  a  Dutch  painter, 
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born  in  Gorkum  in  163T,  died  in  1T12.  As  a 
painter  of  old  buildings,  churches,  palaces,  &c., 
he  held  a  unique  position  among  artists  of  the 
time.  His  pictures  are  admirable  for  finish 
and  tone,  having,  according  to  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, "the  eifect  of  nature  seen  in  a  camera 
obscura,"  and  were  frequently  embellished  with 
figures  by  Adrian  Yandervelde  and  Lingelbach. 
He  published  in  1690  a  work  on  fire  engines, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  held  the  position 
of  director  of  the  fire  engines  of  Amsterdam. 

YANDERLYN",  John,  an  Amejrican  painter, 
born  in  Kingston,  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1776, 
died  there,  Sept.  23,  1852.  Removing  to  IsTew 
York  at  the  age  of  16,  he  received  instructions 
in  painting  from  Gilbert  Stuart,  and  in  1796 
was  enabled  through  the  assistance  of  Aaron 
Burr  to  visit  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  instruc- 
tion. He  returned  to  America  after  an  ab- 
sence of  5  years,  but  in  1803  revisited  Europe, 
where  he  remained  until  1815.  During  this 
period  he  executed  many  excellent  copies  from 
the  old  masters,  and  some  original  works  of 
great  merit,  including  the  "  Murf!fer  of  Jane 
McOrea  by  the  Indians ;"  "  Ariadne,"  a  picture 
very  celebrated  in  its  time,  and  which  was  the 
first  successful  representation  of  a  mythologi- 
cal subject  by  an  American  painter ;  and  ''Ma- 
rius  Sitting  among  the  Ruins  of  Carthage,'' 
which  received  the  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  exhi- 
bition of  1808,  and  was  favorably  noticed  by 
the  emperor  Napoleon.  After  his  second  re- 
turn to  America,  Yanderlyn  painted  portraits 
of  Madison,  Monroe,  Clinton,  Calhoun,  and 
many  other  distinguished  men,  but  relinquish- 
ed the  legitimate  practice  of  his  art  to  superin- 
tend the  exhibition  of  panoramic  views  in  a 
building  called  the  rotunda,  erected  by  him  in 
the  city  hall  park  of  New  York.  The  enterprise 
proved  unsuccessful  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  and  the  artist  never  afterward  painted 
with  his  early  vigor.  Among  his  remaining 
pictures  are  a  portrait  of  Washington  for  the 
hall  of  representatives  at  Washington,  and  the 
"  Landing  of  Columbus,"  painted  for  one  of  the 
compartments  of  the  rotunda  in  the  national 
Capitol.  His  last  work  was  a  portrait  of  Presi- 
dent Taylor,  exhibited  in  1851. 

YAN  DER  MEER,  Jan,  the  elder,  a  Dutch 
painter,  born  probably  in  Haarlem  in  1627, 
died  there  in  1691.  He  was  educated  in  Italy, 
but  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  his  na- 
tive city,  where  he  was  greatly  esteemed  as  a 
painter  of  landscapes,  sea  pieces,  and  battles. 
He  designed  with  grace,  and  was  distinguished 
by  a  sunny  brilliancy  of  coloring  not  unlike 
that  of  Claude  Lorraine. — Jan,  the  younger, 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Haarlem  in  1655, 
died  in  1688.  He  was  the  scholar  of  Nikolaas 
Berghem,  and  became  a  successful  follower  of 
the  style  of  that  master.  His  works  are  highly 
finished,  and  the  figures,  whether  of  men  or 
animals,  are  painted  with  great  spirit  and 
fidelity.  They  are  seldom  to  be  met  with  out 
of  Holland,  and  command  very  high  prices. 
He  executed  a  few  good  etchings. 


YAN  DER  MEULEN.    See  Metjlen. 

YANDERYELDE.  L  Adrian,  a  Dutch 
painter,  born  in  Amsterdam  in  1639,  died  there 
in  1672.  He  excelled  in  figures,  whether  of 
men  or  animals,  and  was  frequently  employed 
by  Ruysdael,  Hobbima,  Yan  der  Heyden,  and 
others  of  his  contemporaries,  to  embellish  their 
pictures  with  accessories  of  this  character. 
His  landscapes  are  faithful  transcripts  of  nat- 
ural scenes,  and  bring  very  high  prices.  He 
executed  a  few  historical  pieces  of  merit.  II. 
WiLLEM,  the  elder,  a  Dutch  painter,  born  in  Ley- 
den  in  1610,  died  in  London  in  1693.  In  early 
life  he  followed  the  sea,  whence  he  acquired 
that  technical  acquaintance  with  shipping  and 
knowledge  of  marine  phenomena  which  made 
him  one  of  the  most  accomplished  artists  of  his 
time  in  this  branch  of  the  art.  It  is  not  known 
where  he  received  his  instructions  in  painting, 
but  before  the  period  of  middle  life  he  had  be- 
come so  distinguished  by  his  drawings  of  sea 
fights,  that  the  states  of  Holland  provided  him 
with  a  small  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  follow- 
ing the  Dutch  fleets,  and  illustrating  their  ma- 
noeuvres. He  was  accordingly  present  at  the 
celebrated  encounters  between  the  English  and 
Dutch  in  1665  and  1666.  In  1675  he  was  in- 
vited by  Charles  II.  to  England,  and  received 
the  appointment  of  painter  of  sea  fights  to  the 
king,  with  a  pension  of  £100,  which  was  con- 
tinued by  James  II.  In  this  capacity  he  was 
present  at  several  sea  fights.  His  designs  were 
generally  executed  with  a  pen  upon  prepared 
paper  or  whitened  canvas,  and  many  were  color- 
ed in  oils  by  his  son.  III.  Willem,  the  younger, 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Amsterdam  in  1 633, 
died  in  London,  April  6,  1707.  He  inherited 
his  father's  taste  for  marine  paintings,  and  exe- 
cuted an  infinite  variety  of  sea  pieces,  calms,  and 
storms.  Of  his  storm  pieces,  which  were  un- 
rivalled until  the  appearance  of  Turner,  the 
Bridgewater  collection  contains  a  well  known 
specimen,  "The  Rising  of  the  Gale,"  in  compe- 
tition with  which  Turner  painted  his  "  Gale  at 
Sea"  in  the  same  gallery.  Yandervelde's  pic- 
tures are  owned  chiefly  in  England,  where  he 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and  bring 
large  prices. 

YAN  DER  WERE,  Adkian,  a  Dutch  painter, 
born  in  Kralinger  Ambacht,  near  Rotterdam, 
in  1659,  died  in  1722.  At  the  age  of  17  he  es- 
tablished himself  at  Rotterdam  as  a  painter  of 
portraits  and  history,  and  almost  immediately  ' 
rose  into  great  reputation.  In  1696  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  elector  palatine,  in  which  he 
continued  until  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1716, 
devoting  9  months  in  the  year  to  his  patron, 
and  receiving  high  prices  for  the  pictures  paint- 
ed during  the  remaining  3  months.  The  greater 
part  of  the  pictures  painted  by  him  for  the 
elector,  and  which  formed  part  of  the  collec- 
tion at  Dusseldorf,  are  now  in  the  Pinakothek 
at  Munich. 

YAN  DER  WEYDE,  Roger,  a  Flemish 
painter,  born  in  Brussels  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  15th  century,  died  in  1529.    He  was  very 
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celebrated  in  his  time,  having  been  one  of  the 
first  to  introduce  a  more  graceful  style  of  de- 
signing than  prevailed  in  the  Flemish  provinces, 
but  no  picture  that  can  be  certainly  attributed 
to  him  is  now  extant.  Eoger  Van  der  Weyde 
is  often  confounded  with  Roger  of  Bruges,  who 
flourished  about  half  a  century  earlier. 

VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND.    See  Tasmania. 

VANDYKE,  or  Van  Dyck,  Sir  Antony,  a 
Flemish  painter,  born  in  Antwerp,  March  22, 
1599,  died  in  London,  Dec.  9,  1641.  His  pa- 
rents, who  were  persons  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances, with  some  knowledge  of  art,  gave 
him  his  first  instructions,  and  at  16  years  of 
age  he  was  placed  under  Rubens,  with  whom  he 
made  such  rapid  progress  as,  according  to  the 
common  account,  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  his 
master.  The  often  repeated  story  that  Van- 
dyke first  revealed  his  talent  to  the  latter  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  repainted  a  portion  of  Ru- 
bens's  "  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  which,  while 
still  wet,  had  beep  accidentally  damaged  by  a 
fellow  pupil,  has  no  foundation  in  fact,  as  the 
picture  was  painted  and  put  up  in  the  cathedral 
at  Antwerp  several  years  before  Vandyke  en- 
tered the  studio  of  Rubens.  There  is  probably 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  relations  between 
master  and  pupil  were  otherwise  than  friendly ; 
and  when  Vandyke  went  to  Italy  in  1619,  by 
the  advice  of  Rubens,  they  parted  with  expres- 
sions of  mutual  esteem.  Influenced  by  his  train- 
ing in  the  school  of  Rubens,  he  repaired  first  to 
Venice,  whence,  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
great  colorists,  he  went  to  Genoa  and  Rome.  In 
both  cities  he  received  abundant  commissions 
for  portraits,  and  in  the  latter  produced  a  fine 
head  of  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  esteemed  one  of 
his  masterpieces,  beside  many  altar  pieces.  In 
1626  he  returned  to  Antwerp  with  a  high  rep- 
utation, and  soon  after  executed  for  the  church 
of  the  Augustines  there  a  celebrated  picture 
representing  St.  Augustine  in  ecstasy  support- 
ed by  angels.  For  the  next  5  years  he  was 
busily  employed  by  ecclesiastical  establishments 
and  private  patrons  in  the  Netherlands;  and  to 
this  period  may  be  ascribed  numerous  ^'  Cru- 
cifixions" and  "  Pietas,"  impressed  with  that 
character  of  profound  sorrow  for  which  the 
artist  has  always  been  distinguished.  Preemi- 
nent among  them  is  the  "  Christ  Crucified  be- 
tween the  Two  Thieves,"  in  the  church  of  the 
Recollects  at  Mechlin,  which  Reynolds  pro- 
nounced not  only  the  best  of  Vandyke's  his- 
torical works,  but  *'  one  of  the  finest  pictures 
in  the  world."  The  close  imitation  of  Rubens 
which  at  first  characterized  his  works  was  now, 
under  the  influence  of  his  studies  in  Italy,  re- 
placed by  a  peculiar  style  in  which  gracefulness 
of  contour,  softness  of  coloring,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  a  deeper  and  more  touching  emotion 
are  the  distinguishing  traits.  "  In  the  hands  of 
Vandyke,"  saysKugler,  "this  rather  sentiment- 
al manner  has  been  brought  to  the  highest  per- 
fection, and  imbued  with  the  deepest  pathos ; 
but  he  does  not  always  observe  the  proper  limits, 
and  sometimes  borders  upon  the  artificial  and 


theatrical."  Accordingly  in  portraits  he  won  his 
greatest  reputation,  and  it  was  in  consequence 
of  his  skill  in  this  department  of  the  art  that 
Charles  I.  invited  him  in  1632  to  England.  With- 
in a  year  or  two  after  his  arrival  he  was  knight- 
ed and  appointed  painter  to  his  majesty,  with 
a  pension  of  £200  for  life.  "  He  always,"  says 
a  contemporary  writer,  "went  magnificently 
dressed,  had  a  numerous  and  gallant  equipage, 
and  kept  so  good  a  table  in  his  apartment,  that 
few  princes  were  more  visited  or  better  served." 
Excessive  application  (it  is  said  that  he  fre- 
quently painted  a  portrait  in  a  day)  and  a  too 
lavish  indulgence  in  dissipation,  together  with 
the  anxieties  caused  by  a  search  for  the  philos- 
opher's stone,  to  which  in  his  latter  years  he 
surrendered  much  of  his  time,  rapidly  under- 
mined his  health ;  and  with  the  desire  of  re- 
pairing his  shattered  fortunes,  as  also  of  doing 
something  in  England  worthy  of  his  fame,  he 
proposed  to  the  king  to  paint  the  walls  of  the 
banqueting  room  at  Whitehall.  The  price  de- 
manded was  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  royal 
treasury ;  and  while  negotiations  were  in  prog- 
ress for  the  execution  of  the  work  at  a  less 
sum,  the  death  of  the  painter  took  place.  The 
number  of  works  of  all  classes  attributed  to 
him  is  enormous,  in  view  of  his  short  life,  and 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  last  10 
years  of  it  were  passed.  The  best  of  his  por- 
traits are  in  England,  prominent  specimens  be- 
ing his  several  portraits  of  Charles  I.,  those  of 
the  earls  of  Strafford  and  Pembroke,  and  many 
others  in  the  collections  at  Windsor  Castle, 
Hampton  Court,  Blenheim,  Althorp,  and  other 
famous  seats.  There  are  also  many  in  the  gal- 
leries of  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna.  A  series 
of  100  small  portraits  in  chiaroscuro  of  the 
most  eminent  of  his  contemporaries,  from 
which  etchings  have  been  made,  was  executed 
by  him  in  Antwerp,  and  is  very  celebrated. 
As  a  portrait  painter  he  ranks  next  to  Titian, 
and  by  some  is  accounted  equal  to  that  master. 

VANE,  Charles  William  Stewart.  See 
Londonderry,  Marquis  of. 

VANE,  Sir  Henry,  an  English  statesman, 
governor  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  born 
in  1612,  executed  on  Tower  Hill,  London, 
June  14,.  1662.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Vane  the  elder,  who  filled  some  of  the  highest 
state  offices  during  the  reigns  of  James  T.  and 
Charles  I.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
school,  and  in  his  early  youth  was,  according 
to  his  own  account,  much  addicted  to  pleasure ; 
but  from  his  15th  year  his  views  assumed  a 
strongly  religious  cast.  At  the  age  of  16  he 
was  entered  at  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  but 
before  the  time  of  matriculation  arrived  hp  had 
become  so  far  alienated  from  the  church  of 
England  that  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  visited  Holland  and  France,  and 
passed  some  time  at  Geneva.  His  conduct  was 
highly  displeasing  to  his  father,  who  was  at 
that  time  comptroller  of  the  household  and 
member  of  the  privy  council.  Bishop  Laud 
was  desired  to  expostulate  with  young  Vane, 
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but  Ms  interference  only  confirmed  him  in  his 
course.  Disturbed  by  the  displeasure  of  his 
father,  he  formed  the  resolution  of  joining  the 
infant  colony  of  Puritans  in  Massachusetts. 
Reaching  Boston  in  1635,  he  was  everywhere 
welcomed  with  enthusiasm,  and  in  1636  was 
elected  governor.  The  choice  was  unfortunate, 
more  especially  as  a  bitter  religious  controver- 
sy sprang  up  during  his  term  of  office.  Yane, 
who  was  one  of  the  few  men  of  the  time  who 
really  understood  and  believed  in  the  principles 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  had  a  horror 
of  all  forms  of  bigotry,  had  no  sympathy  with 
the  attacks  of  the  clergy  on  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
with  many  of  whose  opinions  he  entirely 
agreed.  A  strong  opposition  under  the  lead 
of  Winthrop  was  organized  against  him,  and 
on  the  day  of  the  annual  election  in  1637  he 
was  defeated.  But  he  had  gained  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people  of  Boston,  and  was  instant- 
ly chosen  by  them  one  of  their  representatives 
to  the  general  court.  The  majority  of  that 
body  declared  the  election  of  Vane  and  his  as- 
sociates void,  whereupon  the  inhabitants  of 
Boston  returned  them  a  second  time  on  the 
next  day.  In  order  to  put  down  the  Hutchin- 
sonian  heresy,  a  law  was  passed  by  the  general 
court  that  no  strangers  should  be  received 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  colony  except 
such  as  should  be  allowed  by  some  of  the  ma- 
gistrates. This  created  such  public  discontent 
that  Governor  "Winthrop  felt  obliged  to  put 
forward  a  "Defence,"  to  which  Vane  imme- 
diately replied  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "A  Brief 
Answer  to  a  certain  Declaration,  made  of  the 
Intent  and  Equity  of  the  Order  of  Court,  that 
none  should  be  received  to  inhabit  within  this 
jurisdiction  but  such  as  should  be  allowed  by 
some  of  the  magistrates."  In  Aug.  1637,  Vane 
returned  to  England.  There,  in  consequence 
of  his  peculiar  opinions,  he  found  himself  in  an 
embarrassing  situation,  and  for  some  time  did 
not  take  part  in  active  life.  In  1640  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  parliament  from  Kingston- 
upon-Hull,  and  received  in  conjunction  with 
Sir  William  Russell  the  office  of  treasurer  of 
the  navy.  In  June  of  this  year  he  was  also 
knighted.  After  the  dissolution  of  parliament 
he  was  immediately  reelected  from  the  same 
place  to  the  long  parliament.  Before  this  as- 
sembly met.  Vane,  in  looking  over  the  papers 
of  his  father's  cabinet,  found  in  them  some  notes 
which  made  so  strong  an  impression  on  him  that 
they  were  communicated  by  him  to  Pym,  and 
were  the  chief  evidence  upon  which  the  latter 
relied  in  moving  his  impeachment  of  the  earl 
of  Strafford.  The  disclosure  of  this  fact  brought 
on  a  collision  between  the  father  and  son,  and 
it  wa's  some  years  before  a  reconciliation  was 
effected.  The  younger  Vane  was  a  zealous  op- 
ponent of  the  royalist  party,  and  after  war  had 
broken  out  between  the  king  and  parliament, 
he  gave  up  to  the  latter  thd*  fees  of  his  office 
of  treasurer  of  the  navy,  which  amounted  to 
£30,000  a  year,  as  he  deemed  such  a  revenue 
too  great  for  a  subject.    In  June,  1643,  he  was 


sent  to  Scotland  as  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  negotiate  an  alliance,  and  by  his  persuasion 
the  "Solemn  League  and  Covenant"  was 
adopted.  "  There  need  no  more  be  said  of  his 
ability,"  says  the  royalist  historian.  Clarendon, 
"  than  that  he  was  chosen  to  cozen  and  deceive 
a  whole  nation,  which  excelled  in  craft  and 
cunning,  which  he  did  with  notable  pregnancy 
and  dexterity."  During  the  progress  of  the 
war  Vane  was  placed  on  all  commissions  em- 
powered to  treat  with  the  king,  and  was  also 
one  of  the  parliament's  committee  which  occa- 
sionally accompanied  the  army.  "When  in  1648 
the  house  of  commons  discussed  the  terms  of 
settlement  offered  by  the  king,  he  led  the  mi- 
nority which  favored  their  rejection.  But  he 
bowed  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  and  not  ap- 
proving of  the  "  purge"  of  the  parliament  which 
Cromwell  effected,  he  retired  to  private  life. 
He  had  no  further  share  in  the  political  move- 
ments of  the  times,  until,  in  Feb.  1649,  he  was 
persuaded  to  become  a  member  of  the  council 
of  state,  which  was  intrusted  with  the  execu- 
tive government  of  the  nation.  In  this  posi- 
tion he  had  almost  the  exclusive  direction  of 
the  navy  and  the  conduct  of  foreign  wars.  He 
was  also  at  the  head  of  a  committee  which  re- 
ported a  bill  for  parliamentary  reform,  and  it 
was  at  this  period  that  Milton  wrote  in  his 
praise  one  of  the  finest  of  his  sonnets.  The 
forcible  dissolution  of  the  long  parliament  by 
Cromwell  in  April,  1653,  brought  him  into  open 
conflict  with  that  leader.  As  the  troops  enter- 
ed the  house.  Vane  cried  out:  "This  is  not 
honest !  yea,  it  is  against  morality  and  common 
honesty."  Cromwell  immediately  turned  upon 
him,  crying  out  in  a  loud  voice:  "Sir  Harry 
Vane !  Sir  Harry  Vane !  the  Lord  deliver  me 
from  Sir  HaiTy  Vane !"  He  now  retired  to  his 
estate  at  Raby  Castle,  and  employed  himself 
in  writing  a  theological  work,  of  which  the 
following  is  part  of  the  title:  "The  Retired 
Man's  Meditations,  or  the  Mystery  and  Power 
of  Godliness  shining  forth  in  the  Living  Word, 
to  the  Unmasking  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity  in 
the  most  refined  and  purest  Forms."  He  also 
published  a  political  work  in  the  form  of  a  let- 
ter to  one  of  the  protector's  council,  and  on 
the  occasion  of  the  fast  declared  by  Cromwell 
in  March,  1656,  wrote  a  tract  entitled  "A 
Healing  Question  propounded  and  resolved." 
This  was  adjudged  seditious,  and  for  it  and  his 
opposition  to  the  course  taken  by  the  protector 
he  was  conveyed  on  Sept.  9  to  Carisbrooke  castle 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  but  as  it  was  found  that 
his  resolution  could  not  be  shaken,  he  was 
speedily  released  from  confinement.  While  in 
prison  he  published  a  political  letter  to  Har- 
rington, and  a  theological  work  entitled  "  Of 
the  Love  of  God,  and  Union  with  God."  Sub- 
sequently other  means  were  employed  to  in- 
duce him  to  support  the  protector,  but  he  was 
neither  to  be  won  nor  intimidated.  From  first 
to  last  he  remained  an  inflexible  republican. 
After  the  death  of  Cromwell  he  was  elected  to 
the  parliament  of  1659,  and  was  there  the  leader 
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of  the  republican  party.  "When  the  long  par- 
liament was  again  summoned  to  assemble,  Yane 
was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  of  safety, 
and  subsequently  president  of  the  council  of 
state.  The  restoration  of  the  king  led  to  his 
disgrace  and  death.  He  had  been  placed  in 
confinement  at  his  own  castle,  and  after  the 
arrival  of  Charles  was  committed  to  the  tower. 
He  was  one  of  the  20  excepted  out  of  the  act 
of  general  pardon  and  oblivion,  and  after  an  in- 
surrection of  the  fifth  monarchy  men  he  was 
removed  from  one  prison  to  another,  and  at 
last  confined  in  a  castle  on  one  of  the  Scilly 
isles.  Here  he  remained  immured  for  two 
years,  spending  his  time  in  the  composition  of 
works  principally  on  theology,  though  some 
are  of  a  political  character.  Meanwhile  his 
fate  was  in  suspense.  In  Aug.  1660,  the  lords 
and  commons  had  unitedly  petitioned  that  "if 
he  were  attainted,  yet  execution  as  to  his  life 
might  be  remitted."  But  the  latter  body,  in 
July,  1661,  ordered  him  to  be  proceeded  against 
according  to  law.  He  was  consequently  re- 
moved to  the  tower  of  London,  and  on  June 
2,  1662,  arraigned  before  the  court  of  king's 
bench.  On  the  trial  he  behaved  with  singular 
intrepidity,  and  it  was  found  necessary  for  the 
judges  to  strain  the  law  in  order  to  convict 
him.  He  was  brought  in  guilty,  but  according 
to  the  promise  made  by  the  king  the  sentence 
was  to  be  remitted.  The  courageous  bearing 
of  the  prisoner,  however,  had  alarmed  Charles. 
After  the  trial  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  chan- 
cellor, stating  that  if  Yane  had  given  new  occa- 
sion to  be  hanged,  he  was  certainly  too  dan- 
gerous a  man  to  let  live,  if  he  could  be  honestly 
put  out  of  the  way.  The  sentence  was  not  re- 
mitted, and  Yane  suffered  the  following  week ; 
but  his  punishment  was  changed,  and  instead 
of  being  hanged,  he  was  permitted  to  be  be- 
headed. His  bearing  at  the  place  of  execution 
was  dignified  and  manly ;  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  condemned  man  from  exciting  sym- 
pathy, trumpeters  were  employed  to  drown 
his  dying  speech.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  In- 
dependents, and  was  one  of  the  lay  members 
nominated  by  parliament  to  take  part  in  the 
proceedings  and  discussions  of  the  assembly  of 
divines.  His  labors  in  behalf  of  New  England 
were  arduous  and  important.  It  was  in  great 
measure  through  his  influence  that  the  charter 
for  the  Khode  Island  colony  was  procured,  and 
Roger  Williams  declared  that  his  name  ought 
ever  to  be  held  in  honored  remembrance  by 
her  people.  Yane's  only  son  was  knighted  by 
Charles  II.— His  life  has  been  written  by  C.  "W. 
Upham,  in  Sparks's  "  American  Biography." 

YAN  EFFEN,  Justus.     See  Effen. 

YAN  ERPEN,  Thomas.    See  Eepenius. 

YAN  EYOK.    See  Eyck. 

YAN  HELMONT.    See  Helmont. 

YAOTLLA,  a  genus  of  endogenous  plants  of 
the  natural  order  of  orchidacece^  so  called  from 
Span,  minilla^  a  little  knife  sheath,  the  fruit 
presenting  that  appearance.  The  species  are 
found  in  tropical  South  America,  the  West 


Indies,  and  Java,  and  are  climbing  plants  with 
square  stems  extending  themselves  20  or  30  feet 
in  length,  fixing  themselves  to  the  bark  of  trees, 
from  which  they  partially  derive  nourishment 
by  numerous  rootlets.  The  leaves  are  fleshy, 
subcordate  at  base,  and  articulated  with  the 
stem ;  the  perianth  of  the  flower  is  composed 
of  6  parts,  articulated  with  the  ovary;  the 
sepals  and  petals  nearly  equal,  conformed  and 
free  at  base ;  the  labellum  entire ;  the  anthers 
terminal  and  opercular;  pollen  masses  2,  bi- 
lobed  and  granulose ;  the  fruit  a  fleshy  silique- 
like  pod,  dehiscing  at  the  sides,  and  containing 
numerous  globose  seeds  covered  with  a  closely- 
attached  testa.  The  fragrant  vanilla  ( Y.  plani- 
folia,  Andrews)  has  oblong,  lanceolate,  flat 
leaves,  oblong,  obtuse,  flat  sepals  and  petals, 
the  labellum  crisp,  convex,  the  fruit  fragrant. 
It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  the 
West  Indies.  The  aromatic  vanilla  ( V.  aroma- 
tica,  Plumier)  has  ovate  oblong,  acuminate, 
sessile  leaves ;  campanulate  perianth  with  5  un- 
dulated acuminate  lacinisB;  the  labellum  acu- 
minate, hood-shaped  at  base,  with  an  elevated 
middle  line ;  it  is  a  native  of  Brazil.  The  large- 
flowered  vanilla  (  F.  grandiflora)  has  elongated, 
straight,  smooth,  oblong  petals  and  sepals;  it 
is  a  native  of  French  Guiana.  These  species 
are  the  principal  ones  which  produce  the  va- 
nilla of  commerce.  The  article  was  not  known 
in  Europe  until  after  the  discovery  of  America, 
when  the  Spaniards  employed  it  to  flavor  choc- 
olate after  the  manner  of  the  Indians.  The 
plant  which  produced  it  was  not  known  bo- 
tanically  until  1703,  when  it  was  described  by 
Plumier ;  at  the  present  time  4  sorts  are  com- 
mercially known,  varying  in  price  according 
to  their  qualities.  The  fruit  is  the  only  part 
used.  Gathered  when  it  is  yellow,  it  is  allow- 
ed to  ferment  for  2  or  3  days,  then  dried  in  the 
sun ;  when  half  dried,  it  is  rubbed  with  oil  of 
cocoa  or  of  the  ricinus,  exposed  again  in  the 
sun,  oiled  a  second  time,  and  collected  into  little 
bundles  and  wrapped  in  the  leaves  of  the  In- 
dian reed  to  be  ready  for  sale.  Yanilla  has 
aromatic  and  stimulant  qualities,  and  contains 
much  essential  oil  and  benzoic  acid.  Beside  its 
employment  for  flavoring  and  its  use  in  confec- 
tionery, it  is  medically  exhibited  in  the  treat- 
ment of  hysteria,  rheumatism,  and  asthenic 
fevers ;  and  a  scentless-fruited  species  (  V.  cla/Di- 
culata)  is  employed  by  the  negroes  of  the  An- 
tilles and  Jamaica  in  treatment  of  syphilis  and 
as  a  vulnerary. 

YANINI,  LuciLio,  an  Italian  philosopher, 
born  at  Taurisano  in  1585,  burned  at  the  stake 
in  Toulouse,  Feb.  19,  1619.  After  studying  at 
Rome  and  Padua,  he  entered  holy  orders,  trav- 
elled in  Germany  and  Holland,  taught  at  Ge- 
neva, Paris,  and  Lyons,  was  obliged  to  flee  to 
England,  where  he  argued  in  favor  of  Roman 
Catholicism,  and  was  imprisoned  49  days,  and 
returned  to  Genoa,  and  thence  to  Lyons,  where 
in  1615  he  published  his  Amphitheatrum  ^ter- 
nm  ProvidenticB  Divino-Magicum,  Ohristiano- 
Physicum,  necnon  Astrologo-  Gatholicum,  a  curl- 
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ous  argument  against  various  forms  of  atheism, 
which  however  caused  him  to  be  suspected  of 
a  desire  to  spread  atheistic  doctrines.  While 
professing  orthodoxy,  he  showed  in  the  work 
his  familiarity  with  ancient  philosophy,  his  taste 
for  the  astrological  and  magical  speculations 
of  Cardan  and  Pomponazzi,  and  his  preference 
for  Aristotle  as  Interpreted  by  Averroes  to  the 
scholastic  Aristotelianism.  He  went  to  Paris, 
wliere  in  1616  he  published  a  volume  of  dia- 
logues entitled  Be  Admirandis  NaturcB^  Regince 
Deceque  Mortalium,  Arcanis.  This  work,  which 
appeared  with  the  sanction  and  was  afterward 
burned  by  the  order  of  the  Sorbonne,  is  scepti- 
cal and  satirical  in  tone,  and  of  a  pantheistic 
character.  He  soon  after  removed  to  Toulouse, 
where  his  vivacity,  amiability,  erudition,  and 
eloquence  attracted  numerous  pupils  and  gave 
him  great  success.  The  president  of  the  par- 
liament received  him  into  his  house,  and  in- 
trusted to  him  the  education  of  his  children. 
But,  accused  by  public  rumor  of  atheism,  he 
was  arraigned  for  this  crime  before  the  parlia- 
ment, and  although  strenuously  denying  the 
charge,  after  a  trial  of  6  months,  he  was  con- 
demned ^o  have  his  tongue  cut  out  and  to 
be  burned  alive. — See  Fuhrmann,  Leben  iind 
Schicksale^  Geist,  GharaTcter  und  Meinungen  des 
L,  Yanini  (Leipsic,  1800),  and  Kousselot,  (Zi'-w- 
'ores pMlosophiques  deVanini  (Paris,  1841). 

VANLENNEP.    SeeLENNEP. 

VANLOO,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  French  painter, 
born  in  Aix,  Provence,  in  1684,  died  there  in 
1746.  His  great-grandfather,  grandfather  (a 
native  of  Sluis,  Zealand),  and  father  were 
painters.  When  about  the  age  of  30  he  es- 
tablished himself  in  Turin,  and  was  taken  into 
the  service  of  the  prince  of  Carignano,  son-in- 
law  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  whom  in  1719  he  ac- 
companied to  Paris.  He  here  rose  into  great 
repute  as  a  portrait  painter,  and  was  in  1735 
elected  professor  in  the  academy.  He  was  also 
distinguished  for  his  historical  pictures.  In  1738 
he  visited  London,  and  soon,  according  to  Wal- 
pole,  ''bore  away  the  chief  business  from  every 
other  painter.''  He  painted  with  extraordinary 
facility,  but  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers  and 
fame  executed  little  of  his  portrait  pieces  beside 
the  heads,  leaving  the  bodies  and  draperies  to  be 
finished  by  his  assistants.  The  best  of  his  his- 
torical pictures,  as  "  Christ  entering  Jerusa- 
lem," "  St.  Peter  delivered  from  Prison,"  &c., 
are  in  Paris. — Charles  AndeI:,  better  known 
as  Carle  Vanloo,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  Nice  in  1705,  died  in  Paris  in  1765.  He  ac- 
companied his  brother  to  Paris  in  1719,  and 
subsequently  became  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished pupils  of  the  academy.  In  1727-34 
he  was  absent  in  Italy,  but  the  remainder  of 
his  life  was  passed  in  Paris,  where  he  enjoyed 
a  great  reputation  as  a  painter  of  history  and 
portraits.  In  1761  he  was  appointed  director 
of  the  academy,  and  in  1762  painter  to  the 
king.  He  is  considered  by  some  the  last  of  the 
old  school  of  French  painters.  His  son  Cesar 
succeeded  him  as  director  of  the  academy;  and 


of  his  two  nephews,  Louis  Michel  and  Charles 
Am^d^e  Philippe,  the  former  became  first 
painter  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  latter  to 
the  king  of  Prussia. 

VANMANDER,  Caeel,  a  Flemish  painter 
and  author,  born  inMeulebeke,  near  Courtray,  in 
J548,  died  in  Amsterdam  in  1606.  After  sev- 
eral years'  study  in  Rome,  he  settled  about  1578 
in  his  native  place,  but  was  compelled  by  the 
breaking  out  of  the  religious  wars  of  the  Neth- 
erlands to  take  refuge  in  Bruges,  whence  in 
1583  he  removed  to  Haarlem,  where  he  remain- 
ed upward  of  20  years.  He  established  there 
a  flourishing  academy  of  painting,  and  occupied 
himself  also  with  literary  labors,  prominent 
among  which  were  translations  from  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  Ovid,  and  the  preparation  of  Ilet 
Schilder  Boek  ("  The  Book  of  Painters,"  1604), 
which  is  a  standard  authority  with  reference 
to  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools.  A  mod- 
ernized edition  of  this  branch  of  the  work, 
with  additions,  was  published  in  Amsterdam 
in  1764.  He  painted  both  history  and  land- 
scape, but  was  most  esteemed  in  the  latter  de- 
partment, and  throughout  his  life  produced 
many  lyrics,  songs,  and  dramatic  pieces. 

VAN  NESS,  CoENELius  P.,  LL.D.,  an  Amer- 
ican jurist  and  diplomatist,  born  in  Vermont  in 
1781,  died  in  Philadelphia,  Dec.  15,  1852.  He 
was  educated  for  the  law,  and  practised  his 
profession  with  great  success  for  some  years  at 
Burlington,  Vt.^  At  the  close  of  the  war  of 
1812-15  he  was  appointed  collector  of  the  port 
of  Burlington,  and  in  1818  was  elected  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state.  In 
1822  he  was  chosen  governor  of  Vermont,  and 
reelected  in  1823  and  1824,  the  last  time  almost 
unanimously.  In  1823  the  university  of  Ver- 
mont conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.D.  In  1829  President  Jackson  appointed 
him  minister  to  Spain,  which  office  he  filled  till 
1838 ;  and  on  his  return  he  was  appointed  col- 
lector of  the  port  of  New  York.  After  1841  he 
lived  in  retirement. 

VANNI,  Feancesco,  an  Italian  painter,  born 
in  Sienna  in  1565,  died  there  in  1610.  At 
Rome  he  acquired  the  style  of  Federigo  Ba- 
roccio,  which  he  imitated  so  closely  that  it  is 
frequently  difficult  to  distinguish  the  works  of 
the  two  masters.  He  brought  himself  into  gen- 
eral notice  by  a  picture  of  St.  Peter  rebuking 
Simon  Magus,  for  which  he  was  knighted  by 
Pope  Clement  VIII. ;  and  thenceforth  he  lived 
in  great  repute  at  Sienna,  where  his  best  works 
are  still  to  be  found. 

VAN  OORT,  Adam.    See  Ooet. 

VAN  OOST,  Jacob,  the  elder,  a  Flemish 
painter,  born  in  Bruges  about  1600,  died  there 
in  1671.  He  studied  his  art  in  Italy,  where 
he  became  an  imitator  of  Annibale  Carracci. 
He  was  a  facile  worker  and  a  good  color- 
ist,  and  executed  for  the  churches  of  Bruges, 
where  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life, 
an  immense  number  of  pictures,  prominent 
among  which  is  his  ''  Descent  from  the  Cross" 
in  the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  considered  his 
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masterpiece. — Jacob,  the  younger,  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  Bruges  in  1637,  died  in  1T13. 
He  was  educated  in  Italy,  and  subsequently 
settled  in  Lisle,  where  he  rose  to  great  reputa- 
tion as  a  historical  painter.  He  was  also  dis- 
tinguished for  his  portraits,  which  in  the  esti- 
mation of  some  rank  with  those  of  Vandyke. 

VAN  OS,  PiETER  Gerard,  a  Dutch  painter, 
born  at  the  Hague  in  1776,  died  there  in  1839. 
He  formed  his  style  on  the  works  of  Paul  Pot- 
ter and  Dujardin,  and  became  eminent  for  his 
landscapes,  with  cattle,  &c.,  which  are  highly 
prized  in  collections  in  his  native  country. 
Having  served  in  1813-14  as  a  captain  of  vol- 
unteers, he  attempted  with  success  military 
subjects  and  battle  pieces.  He  also  executed 
excellent  etchings  from  his  own  designs. 

VAN  RENSSELAER.  I.  Stephen,  LL.D., 
known  as  '*  the  patroon,"  an  American  states- 
man and  patron  of  learning,  born  in  New  York, 
Nov.  1,  1764,  died  in  Albany,  Jan.  26,  1839. 
He  was  the  5th  in  lineal  descent  from  Kihaen 
Van  Rensselaer,  the  original  patroon  or  propri- 
etor of  the ''  colonie  of  Rensselaerswyck,"  who 
in  1630  and  subsequently  purchased  land,  which 
in  1637  formed  a  tract  24  miles  in  breadth  by 
48  in  length,  extending  from  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Fort  Orange  (now  Albany)  over  the 
greater  part  of  Albany,  Rensselaer,  and  Colum- 
bia counties.  The  mother  of  Stephen  Van  Rens- 
selaer was  Catharine,  daughter  of  Philip  Liv- 
ingston, the  proprietor  of  the  Livingston  manor, 
under  whose  care  he  was  placed  by  his  mother 
after  the  death  of  his  father.  He  entered  Prince- 
ton college  in  1771,  but  owing  to  the  proximity 
of  the  British  army  was  removed  to  Harvard 
college,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1782.  He 
married  the  next  year  a  daughter  of  Gen. 
Philip  Schuyler.  In  1789  he  was  elected  to 
the  house  of  assembly  of  the  state,  and  the 
next  year  to  the  senate,  to  which  he  was  re- 
elected annually  till  1795,  when  he  was  chosen 
lieutenant-governor,  which  office  he  filled  for 
6  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  of  1801,  and  most  of  the  time 
its  presiding  officer;  and  in  1810-11  he  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  exploring  the 
route  and  considering  the  feasibility  of  a  west- 
ern canal.  He  was  made  commander  of  the 
cavalry  of  the  state  with  the  rank  of  general  in 
1801,  and  in  1812,  soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  was  called  by  Gov.  Tompkins 
to  the  command  of  the  New  York  militia.  He 
served  two  months,  assaulting  and  taking 
Queenstown,  Canada,  but  was  eventually  de- 
feated in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the 
militia  under  his  command  to  go  out  of  the 
state,  from  alleged  constitutional  scruples. 
Disgusted  with  their  conduct,  he  resigned.  In 
1813,  as  once  before,  he  was  a  candidate  for 
governor,  being  both  times  defeated  by  an  in- 
considerable majority.  After  the  war  he  de- 
voted his  energies,  in  connection  with  De  Witt 
Clinton,  to  the  prosecution  of  the  Erie  canal, 
and  was  from  1816  till  his  death  one  of  the 
board  of  canal  commissioners,  and  for  15  years 


its  president.  He  was  again  a  member  of  the 
legislature  in  1816 ;  in  1819  was  elected  a  re- 
gent ,  of  the  state  university,  and  subsequently 
its  chancellor;  in  1820  president  of  the  agricul- 
tural board  of  the  state ;  and  in  1821  a  member 
of  the  constitutional  convention.  In  1821-'2, 
Professor  Amos  Eaton,  under  his  direction  and  at 
his  expense,  made  a  geological  survey  of  Albany 
and  Rensselaer  counties,  including  an  analysis 
of  their  soils;  and  in  1823  a  similar  survey 
across  the  state,  along  the  line  of  the  Erie  ca- 
nal, while  Professor  Hitchcock  was  employed 
to  make  another  across  New  England.  These 
surveys  he  published  in  1824  at  his  own  cost. 
He  next  employed  Professor  Eaton  to  deliver 
familiar  lectures  on  natural  science  through 
the  state.  In  Nov.  1824,  he  provided  suitable 
buildings  at  Troy,  and  established  a  scientific 
school  for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  with  two 
professors,  employed  at  liberal  salaries.  This 
school  was  incorporated  in  1826  as  the  Rensse- 
laer institute.  Fully  one  half  of  the  current 
expenses  were  borne  by  Gen.  Van  Rensselaer, 
and  in  1828  he  made  the  offer  to  the  clerk  of 
each  county  in  the  state  to  nominate  one  pupil 
to  enjoy  a  3  years'  course  of  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion at  the  institute,  the  only  condition  being 
that  they  should  teach  for  one  year  after  grad- 
uation. He  continued  to  aid  in  supporting  the 
institute  till  his  death.  In  1823  he  was  elected 
to  congress,  and  subsequently  reelected  for  3 
successive  terms.  His  vote  determined  that  of 
the  delegation  from  New  York  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Adams,  and  caused  his  election.  In  1825  Yale 
college  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. — 
See  "A  Discourse  of  the  Life,  Services,  and  Char- 
acter of  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  with  an  Histor- 
ical Sketch  of  the  Colony  and  Manor  of  Rensse- 
laerwyck,"  by  Daniel  D.  Barnard  (8vo.,  Albany, 
1839).  11.  Solomon,  a  relative  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  Albany  in  1764,  died  there,  April  23, 
1852.  He  entered  the  U.  S.  army  in  1792,  and  in 
1794,  as  captain,  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Mia- 
mi, where  he  was  severely  wounded.  In  1800 
he  left  the  service,  but  was  adjutant-general  of 
the  New  York  militia  for  several  years  subse- 
quently. In  1812  he  was  lieutenant-colonel  of 
volunteers,  and  took  part  in  the  assault  on 
Queenstown  heights,  where  he  was  again  seri- 
ously wounded.  In  1819  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  congress,  and  served  till  1822.  In  1836 
he  published  a  "Narrative  of  the  Affair  at 
Queenstown."  III.  Cortland,  D.D.,  a  son  of 
Stephen,  born  in  Albany,  May  25,  1808,  died 
in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  July  27,  1860.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1827,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  his  native  state  in  1830; 
but  he  soon  afterward  entered  the  theological 
seminary  at  Princeton,  was  ordained  in  1835, 
and  commenced  preaching  in  Virginia.  In  1837 
he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  1st  Presbyterian 
church  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  and  the  same  year 
appointed  corresponding  secretary  of  the  board 
of  education  of  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  both  of  which  offices  he 
filled  till  his  death.    As  secretary  of  the  board 
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of  education  he  was  very  laborious  and  ener- 
getic, and  brought  it  to  a  high  degree  of  ef- 
ficiency. He  publish  ed  several  essays,  sermons, 
and  addresses,  mostly  on  ministerial  education ; 
and  since  his  death  a  volume  of  his  "  Essays 
and  Discourses,  Historical  and  Practical,"  has 
appeared  (12mo.,  Philadelphia,'  1861). 

yA:^  SANTVOORD,  George,  an  American 
lawyer  and  author,  born  in  Belleville,  N.  J., 
Deo.  8,  1819.  He  was  graduated  at  Union  col- 
lege in  1841,  studied  law  at  Kinderhook,  K  Y., 
for  3  years,  removed  to  the  state  of  Indiana, 
and  returning  thence  practised  his  profession 
at  Kinderhook  from  1846  to  1852.  He  has 
since  resided  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  In  1852  and  1856 
he  was  elected  to  the  assembly  of  Few  York, 
and  in  1859  was  elected  district  attorney  of 
Rensselaer  co.  He  has  published,  beside  con- 
tributions to  periodical  literature,  a  "Life  of 
Algernon  Sidney"  (12mo.,  New  York,  1851); 
"Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  United 
States"  (8vo.,  New  York,  1854);  "Principles 
of  Pleading  in  Civil  Actions  under  the  New 
York  Code"  (8vo.,  Albany,  1852  ;  enlarged  ed., 
1855)  ;  "  Precedents  of  Pleading"  (1858)  ;  and 
"  Practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  New  York  in  Equity  Actions"  (1860). 

VAN  SCHENDEL,  Petrus,  a  Belgian  paint- 
er, born  in  Breda  in  1806.  He  studied  at  the 
academy  of  Antwerp  under  Van  Bre6,  and 
subsequently  established  himself  at  Brussels, 
where  he  is  well  known  as  a  painter  of  history, 
genre^  and  portraits.  Among  his  best  works 
are  market  scenes  and  interiors,  in  which  the 
effects  of  moonlight  and  fire  light  or  lamp  light 
are  contrasted  with  great  skill.  He  exhibits 
annually  at  Brussels  and  Paris,  and  has  received 
prizes  in  both  cities.  Several  of  his  pictures 
have  also  been  exhibited  in  New  York. 

VANSITTART,  Nicholas.     See  Bexley. 

VANSOMER,  Paul,  a  Flemish  painter,  born 
in  Antwerp  about  1576,  died  in  London,  Jan. 
6,  1621.  He  visited  England  in  the  early  part 
of  the  17th  century,  and  rose  to  great  celebrity 
as  a  portrait  painter,  being  one  of  the  most 
eminent  masters  in  that  department  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  Vandyke. 

VAN  SPAENDONCK,  Gerard,  a  Flemish 
painter  of  flowers,  born  at  Tilburg  in  1752, 
died  in  Paris,  Aug.  11,  1822.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Herreyns,  a  flower  painter  of  Antwerp.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  academy  of  painting 
in  Paris  in  1781,  and  in  1793  professor  of  vege- 
table iconography  at  the  jardin  des  plantes. 
He  was  the  author  of  an  admired  work  in 
folio  entitled  Fleurs  dessinees  d'^apres  nature. 

VAN  SWIETEN.     See  Swieten. 

VANUCOL     See  Perugino. 

VAN  UTRECHT,  Adriatvt,  a  Flemish  paint- 
er, born  in  Antwerp  in  1599,  died  there  in 
1651.  Pe  was  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
still  life  of  his  time.  His  works,  of  which 
many  of  the  best  were  painted  for  Philip  IV. 
of  Spain,  now  command  high  prices. 

VAN  VEEN,  or  Venius,  Otho,  a  Flemish 
painter,  born  in  Leyden  in  1556,  died  in  Brus- 


sels in  1634.  He  received  his  art  education  in 
Italy,  and,  after  executing  a  number  of  works 
for  the  emperor  at  Vienna  and  for  the  elector 
of  Bavaria,  entered  the  service  of  Alessandro 
Farnese,  governor-general  of  the  Netherlands, 
at  Brussels.  Subsequently  he  established  an 
academy  at  Antwerp,  at  which  Rubens  receiv- 
ed his  earliest  instruction  in  painting.  He 
passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  Brussels. 
His  chief  works,  in  the  style  of  the  later  Roman 
school,  are  to  be  found  in  the  churches  of  Ant- 
werp and  Brussels.  He  published  a  "  History 
of  the  War  of  the  Batavians"  from  Tacitus,  illus- 
trated with  engravings  from  his  own  designs. 

VANVITELLI,  Luioi,  an  Italian  architect, 
born  in  Naples  in  1700,  died  there,  March  1, 
1773.  He  was  of  Flemish  origin,  his  father,  a 
native  of  Utrecht,  having  Italianized  his  name 
Van  TVitel  into  Vanvitelli.  At  the  age  of  26 
young  Vanvitelli  was  appointed  architect  of 
St.  Peter's  in  Rome.  His  chief  work  is  the 
royal  palace  at  Caserta,  Naples,  a  parallelogram 
780  by  570  feet,  in  the  richest  style  of  Italian 
architecture.  It  was  commenced  in  1752,  and 
in  1757  Vanvitelli  published  a  folio  volume  of 
the  plans  under  the  title  (jI  Dichiarazione  de* 
disegni  del  reale  palazzo  di  Caserta. 

VAN  WERT;  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Ohio,  border- 
ing on  Indiana,  drained  by  the  St.  Mary's  and 
tributaries  of  the  Auglaize  river;  area,  390  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  10,238.  The  surface  is  level 
and  mostly  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of 
valuable  timber.  The  soil  is  a  rich  loam  rest- 
ing on  a  substratum  of  blue  marl.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  67,175  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  31,900  of  wheat,  12,257  of  oats,  and  2,371 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  5  churches,  2  news- 
paper offices,  and  1,762  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  The  Miami  canal  passes  along  the  E. 
border  of  the  county,  and  it  is  intersected  by 
the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago  rail- 
road.    Capital,  Van  Wert. 

VAN  ZANDT,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Texas,  bounded 
N.  E.  by  the  Sabine  river,  and  drained  by  af- 
fluents of  the  Sabine,  Neches,  and  Trinity; 
area,  about  620  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  3,778,  of 
whom  322  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  undu- 
lating an4  the  soil  fertile.  The  productions  in 
1850  were  30,920  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  8,486 
of  sweet  potatoes,  16,040  lbs.  of  butter,  and 
1,646  of  wool.     Capital,  Canton. 

VAPEREAU,  Louis  Gustave,  a  French  au- 
thor, born  in  Orleans,  April  4,  1819.  He 
studied  at  the  normal  school,  and  in  1842  was 
secretary  to  Victor  Cousin,  whom  he  assisted 
in  his  labors^  on  Pascal's  Pensees.  About  the 
same  time  he*  became  professor  of  philosophy  at 
the  college  of  Tours,  retaining  that  office  for  10 
years,  and  being  for  half  that  time  also  profes- 
sor of  German.  On  the  reorganization  of  the 
system  of  public  instruction  in  1852,  he  went 
to  Paris,  and  soon  afterward  was  admitted  as 
an  advocate,  devoting  most  of  his  time  how- 
ever to  various  literary  enterprises.  One  of 
the  most  important  of  these  was  the  Diction- 
naire  universel  des  contemporains  (8vo.,  Paris, 
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1858),  which  cost  him  4  years'  labor.  A  snp- 
plement  appeared  in  1859,  and  a  new  edition 
in  1861.  In  1857  M.  Vapereau  organized  on  a 
new  plan  the  Bulletin  international^  a  reper- 
tory of  universal  bibliography,  and  in  1859 
commenced  an  annual  review  of  French  litera- 
ture, under  the  title  of  L^annee  litteraire  et  dra- 
matique.  He  has  also  contributed  to  La  liberie 
de  penser  papers  on  the  colopy  of  Mettrai,  di- 
vorce, &c.,  and  to  the  Dictionnaire  des  sciences 
philosophiques  articles  on  law  and  philosophy. 

VAPOR.    See  Evapoeation. 

VAPOR  BATH.     See  Bath. 

VAR,  a  S.  E.  department  of  France,  in  Pro- 
vence, bounded  N.  by  the  department  of  Basses- 
Alpes,  E.  by  the  department  of  Alpes-Mari- 
times,  S.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  W.  by 
the  department  of  Bouches-du-Rhone ;  area, 
2,773  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1862,  315,526.  The 
chief  towns  are  Draguignan,  the  capital,  Tou- 
lon, Brignoles,  and  Grasse.  The  Hyeres  isl- 
ands, and  the  small  islands  of  L^rins  and 
Marguerite,  lie  off  the  coast,  which  is  indented 
by  numerous  bays,  including  those  of  Jouan, 
Napoule,  Frejus,  Grimaud,  Hyeres,  and  Toulon. 
The  surface  is  generally  mountainous  and  rug- 
ged, particularly  in  the  N.  and  N.  E.,  where  it 
is  traversed  by  offsets  from  the  Alps,  and  the 
only  extensive  tracts  of  level  ground  lie  along 
the  coast.  The  most  important  rivers  are  the 
Var,  Verdon,  Esteron,  and  Argens ;  and  there 
are  seve/al  extensive  lagoons  along  the  shore. 
Coal,  iron,  and  lead  are  found,  but  only  the  first 
is  worked.  About  -J-  of  the  surface  is  arable,  i 
covered  with  forests,  i  waste,  and  the  remain- 
der planted  with  vines.  The  soil  is  not  naturally 
fertile.  The  manufactures  and  productions  con- 
sist chiefly  of  wine,  fruit,  silk,  paper,  leather, 
coarse  woollens,  perfumes,  olive  oil,  (fee.  The 
coast  fisheries  are  valuable,  particularly  those 
of  tunny  and  anchovies. 

VARALLO,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  remark- 
able for  its  picturesque  beauty,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sesia,  30  m.  E".  W.  from  Novara ; 
pop.  3,400.  It  has  manufactures  of  iron  and 
copper,  which  are  mined  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  a  famous  hill,  the  Sacro  Monte,  with  a 
sanctuary  known  as  La  nuova  Gerusalemme, 
founded  in  1486  by  Bernardino  Caimo,  a  noble 
Milanese,  consisting  of  a  large  church  sur- 
rounded by  60  chapels  or  oratories,  having 
within  them  groups  of  figures  modelled  in 
terra  cotta  and  painted,  representing  subjects 
from  sacred  history.  The  church  of  St.  Fran- 
cis at  the  foot  of  the  mount  possesses  a  fine 
series  of  frescoes  by  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  de- 
picting events  in  the  life  of  the  Saviour. 

VARANES,  or  Baheam,  the  name  of  six 
Persian  kings  of  the  dynasty  of  the  SassanidaB. 
I.  Son  of  Hormuz  or  Hormisdas  I.,  reigned 
from  A.  D.  274  to  277.  He  waged  war  with  Ze- 
nobia  and  Aurelian,  put  Manes  to  death,  and 
banished  the  Manichseans.  II.  An  adoptive 
son  of  the  preceding,  reigned  from  277  to 
294.  He  was  at  first  a  cruel  prince,  but 
was  softened  by  the  influence  of  the  magi. 


The  Roman  emperor  Cams  invaded  his  king- 
dom, but  died  suddenly  when  apparently  about 
to  complete  its  subjugation.  III.  Son  and  suc- 
cessor of  the  preceding,  reigned  only  8  months. 
IV.  Brother  of  Sapor  III.,  reigned  from  390 
to  404.  He  founded  Kermanshah.  He  fell  in 
resisting  a  rebellion.  V.  Eldest  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Yezdegird  I.,  reigned  from  420  or  421 
to  448.  He  was  surnamed  the  ''"Wild  Ass" 
because  of  his  passion  for  hunting  that  animal ; 
unmercifully  persecuted  the  Christians ;  waged 
famous  wars  against  the  Tartars  and  Indians ; 
and  was  finally  drowned  in  a  well  together  • 
with  his  horse.  He  is  a  favorite  hero  of  Per- 
sian poets  and  story  tellers.  VI.  Reigned 
from  590  to  591.  He  was  the  general  of  Hor- 
muz IV.,  and  being  treated  with  ingratitude 
after  the  most  brilliant  services,  obtained  the 
throne  through  revolt.  Unable  to  maintain 
himself  against  Chosroes  II.  aided  by  the 
Greek  emperor  Maurice,  he  fled  to  Toorkistan, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  honor.  He 
died  by  poison,  and  is  a  prominent  figure  in 
Persian  literature. 

VARANGIANS.  See  Noethmeit,  vol.  xii. 
p.  405. 

VARCHI,  Benedetto,  an  Italian  author, 
born  in  Florence  in  1502,  died  Dec.  10,  1565. 
He  was  sent  by  his  father  to  Pisa  to  study  law, 
but  abandoned  it  after  his  death  and  applied 
himself  to  literature.  After  the  destruction  of 
the  Florentine  republic  he  went  to  Padua  and 
Bologna,  but  some  years  afterward  was  invited 
by  the  grand  duke  Cosmo  to  Florence,  although 
he  had  been  opposed  to  the  Medici.  There  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  directors  of  the  new 
Florentine  academy,  and  was  commissioned  to 
write  a  history  of  Florence  from  the  year  1527 
to  1538.  The  work,  on  account  of  its  truthful- 
ness, was  not  published  at  that  time,  but  enough 
of  it  got  abroad  to  subject  Varchi  to  a  personal 
assault,  in  which  he  received  several  wounds. 
He  also  wrote  a  grammatical  treatise  on  the 
Tuscan  language,  entitled  VErcolano^  and  poet- 
ry which  was  suppressed  on  account  of  its  ob- 
scenity. His  history,  which  was  printed  at  Co- 
logne in  1721,  is  valuable,  though  exceedingly 
voluminous  and  charged  with  too  much  par- 
tiality to  the  house  of  Medici. 

VARGAS,  Ltjis  de,  a  Spanish  painter,  born, 
according  to  Cean  Bermudez,  in  Seville  in  1502, 
died  in  1568.  He  is  said  to  have  passed  28 
years  in  Italy,  and  to  have  been  a  pupil  of 
Perino  del  Vaga.  He  subsequently  established 
himself  in  Seville,  where  he  passed  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  in  great  esteem  as  a  painter  in  oils 
and  fresco.  The  picture  in  the  cathedral  of 
that  city  called  the  Gamba^  representing  the 
human  genealogy  of  Christ,  is  esteemed  his 
masterpiece.  His  works  are  rare  however  in 
Spain,  those  in  fresco  having  for  the  most  part 
perished,  and  are  seldom  met  with  elsewhere. 
He  was  particularly  distinguished  as  a  portrait 
painter.  He  was  singularly  devout  in  his  re- 
ligious duties,  was  in  the  habit  of  lying  sev- 
eral hours  a  day  on  his  ooflSn  to  meditate  on 
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death,  and  left  a  very  complete  collection  of 
hair  shirts,  scourges,  and  other  instruments  of 
mortification  and  torture. 

VARI.     See  Lemur,  vol.  x.  p.  452. 

VARICOSE  VEINS,  veins  in  a  state  of  per- 
manent and  preternatural  dilatation.  The  cause 
of  the  disease  is  to  be  looked  for  in  some  ob- 
struction to  the  return  of  blood  through  the 
affected  veins.  In  some  cases  the  obstruction 
may  be  in  the  heart  itself;  old  cases  of  heart 
disease,  when  the  right  side  of  the  heart  be- 
comes involved,  are  apt  to  be  attended  with  a 
varicose  condition  of  the  veins  of  the  neck. 
The  pressure  of  tumors,  aneurisms,  &c.,  upon 
a  large  venous  trunk,  causes  a  varicose  con- 
dition of  its  superficial  branches ;  the  pressure 
of  the  enlarged  uterus  in  pregnancy  is  a  fertile 
source  of  varicose  veins  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties ;  a  varicose  condition  of  the  hasmorrhoidal 
veins  constitutes  piles,  of  those  of  the  testicle 
varicocele.  A  varicose  condition  of  the  veins 
of  the  lower  extremity,  arising  from  certain 
occupations  which  demand  the  long  continued 
maintenance  of  the  upright  posture,  from  re- 
peated pregnancies,  and  sometimes  from  weak- 
ness of  the  coats  of  the  veins  themselves,  is  an 
exceedingly  common  complaint.  The  disease 
affects  principally  the  internal  and  external  sa- 
phenae  veins,  especially  the  former.  The  veins 
become  dilated,  sometimes  equably,  sometimes 
with  knots  and  protuberances  distributed  along 
their  course.  They  are  lengthened  as  well  as 
dilated,  their  course  becoming  more  tortuous. 
Sometimes  the  coats  of  the  vein  are  thicker, 
sometimes  thinner  than  natural,  or  both  states 
may  be  present  in  the  same  vein.  They  are 
apt  to  cause  more  or  less  oedema  of  the  affected 
limb,  with  a  feeling  of  weight  and  fulness; 
sometimes  they  give  rise  to  or  are  accompanied 
by  ulcerations  which  are  very  hard  to  heal ; 
occasionally,  from  gradual  thinning  of  this 
coat  or  from  accident,  they  burst  and  give  rise 
to  copious  hsBmorrhage,  which  may  even  prove 
fatal. — The  annoyance  and  suffering  attending 
varicose  veins  may  be  very  much  alleviated  by 
the  application  of  a  firm  roller,  or  better  still, 
an  elastic  stocking,  to  the  affected  limb,  thus 
affording  equable  support  to  the  distended 
veins ;  the  patient  at  the  same  time  should  be 
cautioned  not  to  maintain  too  long  the  upright 
posture.  Various  operative  proceedings  have 
been  tried  with  a  view  of  obliterating  the  dis- 
eased veins  and  thus  curing  the  disease.  These 
are  not  always  successful,  nor  are  they  unat- 
tended with  danger.  The  best  perhaps  is  that 
of  M.  Velpeau.  He  passes  a  needle  beneath 
the  trunk  of  the  affected  vein,  and  applies  a 
twisted  suture  around  it;  if  sufficient  inflam- 
mation ensue  to  cause  the  occlusion  of  the  vein, 
the  i^eedle  may  be.  withdrawn  in  a  few  days ;  if 
not,  it  is  permitted  to  ulcerate  its  way  through. 

VARIETY,  a  group  of  animals  or  plants  ap- 
proaching very  near,  but  subordinate,  to  species, 
and,  when  permanent,  with  difficulty  distin- 
guished from  them.  While  most  naturalists 
admit  the  existence  of  varieties,  even  in  wild 


animals,  a  few  deny  that  there  is  any  such 
tiling  in  nature  as  a  variety  outside  the  circle 
of  domesticated  species,  except  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  different  stages  of  growth  or  of  sexual 
distinction.  Permanent  varieties  transmit  con- 
stantly their  peculiarities  to  their  offspring, 
and  differ  from  species,  according  to  Prichard, 
in  these  peculiarities  not  being  coeval  with  the 
race,  but  having  sprung  up  since  the  commence- 
ment of  its  existence,  constituting  a  deviation 
from  its  original  character.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  many  groups,  now  considered  as  dis- 
tinct species,  are  in  this  sense  only  permanent 
varieties.  According  to  Darwin,  these  varieties 
would  be  permanent  only  until  the  develop- 
ment of  some  part  should,  by  a  process  of  nat- 
ural selection,  elevate  the  species  in  the  animal 
scale,  if  to  its  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  life, 
or  tend  to  extinguish  it  if  to  its  disadvantage. 
Varieties  are  best  studied  in  the  domestic  ani- 
mals, as  the  dog,  horse,  sheep,  goat,  ox,  hog, 
poultry,  and  pigeons,  and  in  cultivated  plants ; 
they  have  been  sufficiently  detailed  in  the  arti- 
cles treating  of  these  animals  and  plants  respec- 
tively, and  show  that  in  many  instances  the 
variation  produced  by  changes  of  external  con- 
ditions is  greater  than  often  exists  between  ac- 
knowledged different  species.     (See  Species.) 

VARIOLOID,  a  mild  form  of  small  pox, 
sometimes  occurring  in  persons  who  have  been 
previously  vaccinated  or  inoculated,  and  the 
virus  of  which  will  produce  small  pox  in  those 
not  thus  protected.  (See  Small  Pox,  and  Vac- 
cination.) 

VARNA,  a  seaport  town  of  European  Tur- 
key, in  Bulgaria,  situated  on  the  shore  of  the 
Black  sea,  160  m.  K.  IT.  W.  from  Constantino- 
ple, in  lat.  43°  12'  K,  long.  27°  56'  E. ;  pop. 
about  15,000,  of  whom  one  half  are  Christians. 
It  occupies  an  elevated  position  on  the  N.  W. 
side  of  a  bay  formed  by  two  rocky  promonto- 
ries, and  is  defended  by  a  stone  wall,  batteries, 
and  outworks.  The  houses  are  nearly  all  of 
wood  and  of  very  irregular  appearance,  being 
of  various  colors  with  red-tiled  roofs.  There 
.are  several  mosques,  but  no  other  buildings  that 
deserve  particular  notice.  The  bay  is  sheltered 
on  the  N.  and  K  E.  from  the  most  dangerous 
winds  of  the  Black  sea ;  and  the  trade  carried 
on  is  very  considerable.-  The  exports  consist 
of  grain,  hides,  tallow,  and  other  produce ;  in 
1859  the  imports  amounted  to  $1,420,000,  and 
the  exports  to  $1,552,800.  From  5,000  to  6,000 
vessels  enter  the  port  every  year,  including 
French,  Austrian,  and  Russian  steamers.  To 
the  W.  of  the  town  is  situated  a  lake  about  12 
m.  long  and  2  m.  broad,  which  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  connect  with  the  bay  by  a  ship  canal, 
and  thus  supply  Varna  with  one  of  the  best 
harbors  in  the  Black  sea. — King  Ladislas  of 
Poland  and  Hungary  lost  here  a  large  part  of 
his  army  and  his  life,  in  a  battle  against  Sultan 
Amurath  II.,  in  1444.  The  Russians  captured 
the  town  in  1828.  On  Aug.  10,  1854,  about 
one  quarter  of  the  houses  were  destroyed  by 
fire,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  military 
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Stores  prepared  for  the  expedition  against  the 
Crimea.  In  September  of  the  same  year  the 
British  and  French  fleet  sailed  from  Varna  with 
the  troops  destined  for  the  invasion  of  that 
part  of  the  Kussian  empire. 

YARNHAGEN  VOJS"  ENSE,  Karl  August 
LuDwiG  Philipp,  a  German  author,  born  in 
Diisseldorf,  Feb.  21,  1785,  died  Oct.  10,  1858. 
His  father  was  established  as  a  physician  at 
Strasbourg  on  the  outbreak  of  the  French  rev- 
olution, and  was  obliged  to  emigrate  on  account 
of  his  sympathy  with  the  revolutionary  ideas. 
Intended  for  ^he  medical  profession,  the  son 
began  at  the  age  of  12  to  study  anatomy  in  con- 
nection with  the  classics  and  literature,  read 
the  Ohristus  Patiens  of  Grotius  while  making 
clinical  observations,  and  in  1800  entered  the 
Pepiniere,  a  medical  school  in  Berlin.    He  de- 
voted himself  equally  to  medicine,  poetry,  and 
philosophy ;  was  for  a  time  private  tutor  in  a  no- 
ble family,  where  he  became  intimate  with  Oha- 
misso,  with  whom  he  began  to  publish  in  1804 
a  Musenalmanach ;  abandoned  professional  for 
literary  studies ;  listened  to  A.  W.  von  Schlegel 
and  Fichte  at  Berlin,  and  to  Wolf  and  Schleier- 
macher  at  Halle ;  and  returned  to  Berlin  when 
the  university  of  Halle  was  closed  by  the  inva- 
sion of  Napoleon.    He  there  became  acquainted 
with  Rahel  Levin,  whom  he  afterward  mar- 
ried, the  centre  of  a  distinguished  circle,  exert- 
ing by  the  vigor  and  freshness  of  her  intellect 
a  singular  influence  alike  over  the  prince  Lud- 
wig  Ferdinand,  the  architect  Genelli,  the  states- 
man Gentz,  the  Schlegels,  the  Humboldts,  and 
Schleiermacher.     He  pursued  his  studies  at 
Tubingen,  but  left  them  in  1809  to  join  the 
Austrian    army  as    ensign,   was  wounded  at 
Wagram,  taken  prisoner  by  the  French,  and 
exchanged  at  Vienna,  and  in  1810  accompanied 
Count  von  Bentheim  to  Paris.    He  was  present 
at  the  festival  given  by  the  Austrian'  ambassa- 
dor. Prince  Schwartzenberg,  to  the  emperor 
and  empress  (July  1,  1810),  attended  by  the 
most  illustrious  persons  in  Paris,  which  closed 
with    a  conflagration  in    which  the  princess 
Schwartzenberg  perished.    He  afterward  lived 
in  studious  retirement,  chiefly  at  Prague,  Vi- 
enna, and  Berlin,  enjoying  the  friendship  of 
the  minister  Stein,  and  of  Justus  von  Gruner ; 
joined  the  Russian  army  as  captain  under  Fet- 
terbornin  1813  ;  accompanied  that  general  first 
to  Hamburg,  and  then  in  the  advance  to  Paris ; 
and  published  a  narrative  of  each  campaign. 
He  married  in  1814  Rahel  Levin,  whom  nearly 
20  years  Mer  he  declared  "  still  the  freshest 
and  brightest  feature  in  my  life ;"  was  chosen 
to  aid  the  chancellor  Hardenberg  at  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna ;  again  entered  Paris  with  the 
allies  in  1815 ;  was  for  three  years  minister 
resident  at  Oarlsruhe;  declined  in  1819  the  ap- 
pointment of  minister  resident  at  "Washington ; 
and  from  that  time  lived  chiefly  at  Berlin,  en- 
gaged in  literary  pursuits,  active  and  influen- 
tial in  political  affairs,  but  without  official  em- 
ployment, except  an  extraordinary  mission  to 
Hesse-Oassel  in  1829.    He  had  already  been  as- 


sociated with  Neumann,  Fonqu6,  and  others  in 
minor  publications,  and  had  published  Deutsche 
Erzahlungen  (1815)  and  VermiscJite  Gedichte 
(1816),  few  of  which  he  subsequently  deemed 
worthy  of  a  place  in  his  collected  works.  In 
1822  appeared  Geistliche  Spruche  des  Angelus 
Silesius,  with  an  introduction,  reproduced  in 
1849  with  selections  also  from  Saint  Martin, 
and  with  annotations  on  both  by  Rahel ;  and 
in  1823  a  collection  of  characterizations  of 
Goethe,  entitled  Gothe  in  den  Zeugnissen  der 
Mitlelenden,  His  next  work  was  a  series  of 
biographies  of  German  adventurers,  soldiers, 
poets,  and  mystics,  the  BiograpMsche  Denlc- 
male  (5  vols.,  Berlin,  182^'30).  These  were 
followed  by  a  memorial  of  his  friend,  the  philo- 
sophic physician  Erhard  (1830),  and  by  a  col- 
lection of  his  contributions  to  literary  periodi- 
cals, entitled  Zur  Geschichtschreihung  und  Lite- 
ratuT  (1833).  After  the  death  of  his  wife  he 
published  two  memorials  of  her,  entitled  Ea- 
Tiel,  ein  Buck  des  Andenlcens  fur  ihre  Freunde 
(3  vols.,  1834),  containing  selections  from  her 
correspondence,  and  Galeri&  loon  Bildnissen  aits 
Rahels  Umgang  (2  vols.,  1836),  a  series  of  de- 
lineations of  the  distinguished  members  of  her 
circle.  Renewing  his  biographical  labors,  in 
which  he  especially  excelled,  he  produced  suc- 
cessively Leben  der  Konigin  von  Preussen  Sophie 
Charlotte  (1837),  Lehendes  Feldmarschalls  Gra- 
fen  von  Schwerin  (1841),  Lelen  des  Feldmar- 
schalls  Keith  (1844),  Eansvon  Held  (1845),  Las 
Lehen  Karl  Mailers  (1847),  and  Leben  des  Gra- 
fen  Bulow  von  Dennewitz  (1853).  He  collected, 
under  the  title  of  Benkvourdiglceiten  und  Ver- 
mischte  Schriften  (7  vols.,  1837-46),  numerous 
studies  on  the  most  prominent  men  and  events 
of  his  time,  memorials  of  his  life,  tales,  criti- 
cisms, and  poems.  >  A  Schlichter  Vortrag  an  die 
Deutschen  appeared  from  him  during  the  revo- 
lutionary events  of  1848.  He  holds  high  rank 
among  the  masters  of  German  prose,  and  his 
writings  are  particularly  valuable  for  their  sa- 
gacious characterizations  of  the  statesmen  and 
thinkers  with  whom  he  was  assooiated.  He 
pictured  his  own  age  as  a  critical  and  revolu- 
tionary epoch,  in  which  religion,  government, 
society,  and  all  modes  of  life  and  thought  were 
gradually  assuming  new  and  unexpected  forms. 
He  was  buried,  at  his  request,  without  priestly 
attendance ;  but  a  vast  procession,  with  Alex- 
ander von  Humboldt  at  its  head,  followed  him 
to  the  tomb.  Of  his  Tagebilcher  4  volumes  have 
been  published  (Leipsic,  r861-'2). — Rahel  An- 
TONiE  Feiedeeike,  wife  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  Berlin  in  June,  1771,  died  there,  March  7, 
1833.  She  was  of  a  Jewish  family,  which  bore 
the  name  either  of  Levin  or  Robert,  and  a 
sister  of  the  poet  Ludwig  Robert.  She  early 
displayed  extraordinary  talent,  and,  though  not 
carefully  educated,  became  the  centre  of  a  cir- 
cle of  distinguished  authors  and  artists.  With- 
out rank,  beauty,  or  wealth,  or,  as  Carlyle  says, 
any  artificial  nimbus  whatever,  she  charmed  the 
most  intellectual  by  her  lively  and  intelligent 
sympathy,  and  by  her  habit  of  speaking  her 
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thoughts  with  little  regard  to  conventionalisms. 
She  became  a  Christian  before  her  marriage 
with  Varnhagen  von  Ense  in  1814,  accompa- 
nied him  on  his  missions,  and  in  every  capital 
maintained  her  high  social  reputation.  She 
did  not  aspire  to  authorship,  though  she  is  said 
to  have  aided  her  husband  in  his  labors ;  and 
her  letters  and  aphorisms,  which  he  published, 
do  not  reveal  the  talent  and  charms  traditionally 
attributed  to  her  conversation. 

VAENISH,  a  fluid  which,  when  applied  to 
the  surface  of  wood  and  other  substances,  by 
the  evaporation  or  chemical  change  of  a  por- 
tion, leaves  upon  it  a  shining  coating,  imper- 
vious, or  nearly  so,  to  air  or  moisture.  Var- 
nishes are  almost  invariably  solutions  of  one  or 
more  resinous  substances  in  a  liquid,  which 
will  either  completely  volatilize  or  dry  and 
harden  in  the  air ;  and  when  good,  they  should 
present  the  following  characters:  1,  after  dry- 
ing, they  should  remain  brilliant,  not  presenting 
a  greasy  or  tarnished  surface ;  2,  they  should 
adhere  closely  to  the  surfaces  to  which  they 
maybe  applied,  so  as  not  to  scale  off  even  after 
considerable  time;  3,  their  drying  should  be 
rapid,  and  their  hardness  when  dry  as  great  as 
possible  without  rendering  them  too  brittle. 
The  principal  substances  entering  into  their 
composition  are:  as  solvents,  the  oUs  of  linseed, 
poppy,  and  turpentine,  alcohol,  ether,  wood 
naphtha,  and  pyroacetic  spirit ;  as  solid  constit- 
uents, copal,  amber,  mastic,  sandarach,  lac,  ele- 
mi,  dammar,  benzoin,  rosin,  anime,  and  caout- 
chouc ;  as  coloring  materials,  gamboge,  dragons' 
blood,  aloes,  and  saffron.  They  may  all  be  re- 
ferred to  one  of  4  classes,  viz. :  ether  varnishes, 
spirit  varnishes,  volatile  oil  varnishes,  and  fixed 
oil  varnishes. — Of  the  first  class,  only  one  kind 
appears  to  be  employed,  which  serves  to  re- 
pair the  glazing  of  the  colored  enamels  used  in 
jewelry  where  this  is  accidentally  injured,  and 
is  made  by  putting  (in  small  portions  at  a  time) 
5  parts  by  weight  of  the  best  finely  pulverized 
copal  into  a  flask  containing  2  parts  of  pure 
sulphuric  ether,  corking  the  bottle,  shaking 
for  half  an  hour,  and  leaving  at  rest  until  the 
next  day,  when,  if  the  solution  is  not  perfectly 
clear,  more  ether  must  be  added,  and  the  mix- 
ture again  shaken.  This  dries  so  rapidly  as  to 
bubble  up  under  the  brush  from  the  too  rapid 
evaporation  of  the  ether ;  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  previously  moisten  the  surface  to 
be  varnished  with  oil  of  rosemary,  lavender,  or 
even  turpentine,  which  is  immediately  wiped 
off  again  with  a  cloth,  the  trace  which  remains 
sufficing  to  retard  the  evaporation  and  so  allow 
the  varnish  to  be  spread. — Spirit  varnishes, 
made  with  alcohol,  are  in  general  easily  pre- 
pared and  applied,  soon  dry,  and  have  no  dis- 
agreeable smell ;  they  are,  however,  liable  to 
scale  off  or  crack,  and  are  incapable  of  resisting 
friction  or  blows.  To  diminish  this  tendency, 
small  quantities  of  oil  of  turpentine  are  often 
added  to  them,  or  some  of  the  softer  and  more 
adhesive  resins  are  employed  in  their  composi- 
tion.   ISTearly  all  the  solid  ingredients  and  col- 


oring materials  above  enumerated,  as  well  as 
many  others,  are  used  in  the  great  variety  of 
spirit  varnishes,  differing  according  to  the  spe- 
cial purpose  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied, 
the  price  at  which  they  must  be  sold,  and  the 
fancy  of  the  manufacturers,  of  whom  hardly 
two  use  the  same  receipt ;  which  is  also  true 
of  all  the  other  kinds.  The  alcohol  should  not 
be  of  less  strength  than  40°  to  36°  Baum6  (sp. 
gr.  0.830  to  0.849),  as  otherwise  the  resins  dis- 
solve with  much  more  difficulty,  and  the  var- 
nish will  neither  be  so  brilliant  nor  so  drying. 
Three  ways  of  making  the  solution  are  em- 
ployed, viz. :  1,  by  simply  digesting  the  resins, 
&c.,  in  the  proper  quantity  of  alcohol,  either  in 
the  shade  or  exposed  to  the  sun,  occasionally 
shaking  the  bottle ;  this  takes  a  long  time,  and 
many  substances  cannot  be  dissolved  in  this 
way,  but  the  product  has  the  least  possible 
amount  of  color ;  2,  by  heating  over  a  water 
bath,  which  is  a  much  more  rapid  process,  but 
produces  more  highly  colored  varnishes ;  3,  by 
heating  over  an  open  fire,  which  still  more 
changes  the  color  of  the  resins,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  varnish,  but  it  is  so  much  more 
rapid  that  it  is  employed  almost  exclusively  for 
manufacturing  purposes. — Oil  of  turpentine  is 
almost  the  only  volatile  oil  employed  in  var- 
nishes, and  the  most  important  one  into  which 
it  enters  is  copal  varnish.  (See  Oopal.)  The 
ingredients  and  modes  of  preparation  are  nearly 
the  same  as  for  spirit  varnishes.  An  impor- 
tant difference  between  the  two  kinds  is,  that 
spirit  varnishes  are  injured  in  quality  by  keep- 
ing, while  those  with  oil  of  turpentine  are  very 
much  improved  by  it,  from  the  more  intimate 
union  which  takes  place  between  the  resins  and 
the  oil.  When  a  picture  is  covered  with  newly 
made  varnish,  a  portion  of  the  oil  abandons  the 
resins  and  combines  with  the  paints ;  but  this 
effect  does  not  take  place  when  it  is  5  or  6 
months  old,  and  as  the  durability  is  almost  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  fatty  residue 
from  the  oil,  any  cause  which  removes  the  oil 
will  naturally  impair  it. — Fixed  oil  varnishes 
are  almost  entirely  made  with  linseed  oil,  for 
which  poppy  oil  is  however  sometimes  substi- 
tuted, and  they  generally  contain  also  a  large 
proportion  of  oil  of  turpentine.  The  resins 
used  are  almost  exclusively  the  different  kinds 
of  copal,  and  amber.  In  consequence  of  the 
slow  evaporation  of  the  solvent,  and  the  large 
amount  of  residue  from  it,  they  are,  of  all  var- 
nishes, the  slowest  in  drying,  but  the  most  du- 
rable ;  they  are  therefore  employed  for  all  the 
purposes  to  which  spirit  and  turpentine  var- 
nishes are  not  suited,  on  account  of  the  feeble 
resistance  that  they  offer  to  the  action  of  the 
solar  light  and  heat  and  of  inclement  weather; 
especially  for  doors  and  windows,  the  fittings 
of  shops,  carriages  of  all  kinds,  &c.  For  inte- 
rior work  they  are  the  best  wherever  a  trifling 
degree  of  color  is  not  objectionable,  as  they  are 
both  more  durable  and  will  easily  wash,  espe- 
cially as  the  time  of  drying  can  be  much  re- 
duced by  a  previous  preparation  of  the  oil  (see 
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Linseed  Oil),  or  by  the  use  of  dryers.  For 
articles  of  sheet  iron,  tin,  copper,  or  brass 
(see  Japanning),  and  for  all  articles  exposed 
to  constant  wear  and  frequent  rubbing,  they 
are  particularly  adapted.  In  consequence  of 
the  difficult  fusibility  of  the  copal,  a  very  dif- 
ferent process  from  that  used  for  spirit  and  tur- 
pentine varnishes  must  be  employed  in  their 
preparation.  The  resin  is  first  melted  over  an 
open  fire ;  and  when  perfectly  liquid,  the  lin- 
seed oil,  heated  to  300°  or  400°  F.,  is  incorpo- 
rated with  it,  and  finally  the  oil  of  turpentine. 
It  is  indeed  possible  to  melt  copal  directly  in 
boiling  oil,  and  the  subsequent  addition  of  a 
proper  quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine  will^  bring 
it  to  a  proper  consistence ;  but  as  in  this  case 
the  oil  is  always  more  or  less  burnt,  the  varnish 
is  both  more  highly  colored  and  less  drying, 
and  this  method  has  been  generally  abandoned. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  resins  used 
are  of  equal  fusibility,  as  if  the  heat  is  much 
raised  or  long  continued  after  the  complete 
fusion  of  a  part,  the  amount  of  color  will  be 
much  greater  than  even  if  the  more  infusible 
parts  alone  were  used.  The  oil  does  not  com- 
bine with  the  liquid  copal;  it  simply  mixes 
with  it  and  divides  its  particles,  and  thus  ena- 
bles it  to  mix  with  the  oil  of  turpentine,  which 
should  be  introduced  little  by  little,  with  con- 
tinual stirring,  so  as  to  thoroughly  incorporate 
the  materials.  The  principal  causes  of  failure 
in  these  operations,  producing  varnishes  de- 
ficient in  brilliancy,  are :  1,  the  resins  not 
having  been  heated  sufficiently  to  bring  them 
to  the  proper  degree  of  liquidity  to  mix  inti- 
mately with  the  oil;  2,  adding  the  oil  either 
too  cold  or  too  rapidly,  so  as  to  cool  the  melted 
resin  too  much ;  3,  adding  too  rapidly  to  the 
well  prepared  mixture  of  oil  and  copal  cold  oil 
of  turpentine ;  4,  allowing  the  mixture  of  oil 
and  copal  to  become  too  cold  before  introdu- 
cing the  oil  of  turpentine ;  5,  using  the  oil  too 
hot  or  boiling,  especially  if  the  resin  has  not 
been  heated  long  enough  to  allow  all  the  vola- 
tile substances  to  escape,  when  the  addition  of 
the  boiling  oil  will  produce  a  violent  efferves- 
cence, which  compels  the  removal  of  the  var- 
nish from  the  fire,  and  the  immediate  addition 
of  oil  of  turpentine.  In  all  these  cases,  the 
mixture  is  wanting  in  uniformity,  and  a  surface 
varnished  with  it  is  covered  with  very  shining 
points  mingled  with  less  shining  ones,  and  con- 
sequently presents  a  dull  appearance.  The  3d 
cause  of  failure  might  be  avoided  by  using 
boiling  oil  of  turpentine  instead  of  cold ;  but 
this  method  adds  so  very  greatly  to  the  danger 
of  fire,  to  which  a  varnish  manufactory  is  al- 
ways extremely  liable,  that  it  is  now  rarely 
employed.  In  the  manufacture  of  varnishes 
damp  weather  is  injurious,  causing  them  to  ab- 
sorb a  sufficient  amount  of  moisture  to  con- 
siderably impair  their  transparency. — Beside 
the  4  classes  of  varnishes  above  described,  there 
are  some  others  employed  for  special  purposes 
which  can  scarcely  be  included  under  any  of 
them.     Dr.  Bolley  has  recently  described  an 


India  rubber  varnish,  which  appears  to  possess 
valuable  properties.  The  India  rubber  is  cut 
into  small  pieces  and  digested  in  sulphuret  of 
carbon,  which  forms  a  jelly  with  it ;  and  by 
treating  this  with  benzole,  a  large  proportion 
will  be  dissolved.  The  liquid  must  be  strained 
through  a  woollen  cloth,  and  the  sulphuret  of 
carbon  removed  by  evaporation  in  a  water 
bath,  after  which  the  liquid  may  be  diluted 
with  an  additional  quantity  of  benzole.  A 
more  colorless  solution  is  obtained  by  simply 
digesting  the  rubber  for  a  number  of  days  with 
benzole,  frequently  shaking  the  bottle,  and  sep- 
arating the  liquid  part  by  straining.  The  liquid 
obtained  in  either  way  incorporates  easily  with 
all  fixed  or  volatile  oils,  dries  very  fast,  does 
not  shine  unless  mixed  with  resinous  var- 
nishes, is  extremely  flexible,  may  be  spread  in 
very  thin  layers,  and  is  not  affected  by  air  or 
light.  It  is  well  adapted  for  varnishing  maps 
and  prints,  as  it  does  not  affect  the  whiteness 
of  the  paper,  does  not  reflect  light  disagreeably 
as  resinous  varnishes  do,  and  is  not  liable  to 
scale  off. — Another  valuable  varnish,  called 
"  milk  of  wax,"  is  prepared  by  melting  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  white  wax,  adding  to  it  while 
in  fusion  an  equal  quantity  of  alcohol,  of  spe- 
cific gravity  0.830,  stirring  the  mixture,  and 
pouring  it  out  upon  a  porphyry  slab,  on  which 
it  is  ground  with  a  muUer  until  it  becomes 
smooth  and  homogeneous,  when  water  is  mixed 
in  by  degrees  to  the  amount  of  4  times  the 
weight  of  the  wax,  and  the  emulsion  finally 
strained  through  canvas.  This  may  be  spread 
with  a  smooth  brush  on  the  surface  of  a  paint- 
ing, allowed  to  dry,  then  fused  by  passing  a 
hot  iron  over  it,  and  when  cold  rubbed  with  a 
linen  cloth  to  bring  out  the  lustre.  It  is  to 
some  such  process  as  this  that  the  ancient  paint- 
ings on  the  walls  of  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii owe  their  freshness  at  the  present  day. — 
The  following  comprise  some  of  the  best  re- 
ceipts for  varnishes : 


Varieties. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

2 
1 

4 

1 
'5 

2 

7. 
2 

'i 
1 

18 

8. 
4 

1 

9. 

1 
1 

10. 

*6 

4 
2 

11. 

4 

1 

12. 

H 
i' 

13. 

T 
1 

3 

.. 

14. 

Shell  lac  lbs 

i 

Mastic,       '* 

2 
i 

Dammar,     **   

Kosin,          "   

Amber, 

Benzoin,      "   

Copal,          "   

Spirits  of  wine,  galls. 

Oil    of   turpentine, 

galls              

8 

8 
2 

i" 

3 

8* 
2 

8* 
2i 

1 

Linseed  oil,  galls.  . . 

Turpentine,  lbs 

Turpentine  varnish, 
pint 

Venice  t'pentine,oz. 
Canada  balsam,  gall. 
Powdered  glass,  lbs. 
Black  sealing  wax, 
lbs 

V 

'' 

4 

•• 

Bed  sealing  wax,  lbs. 
Asphalt,  lbs 

•• 

;: 

2i 

3* 

No.  1  is  copal  varnish  for  fine  paintings ;  2, 
cabinet  varnish;  3,  best  body  copal  varnish, 
for  bodies  of  coaches,  &c.,  which  require  polish- 
ing ;  4,  carriage  varnish  for  parts  not  requiring 
to  be  polished ;  5,  best  white  hard  spirit  var- 
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nish;  6,  white  spirit  varnish  for  violins;  7, 
brown  hard  spirit  varnish ;  8,  turpentine  var- 
nish ;  9,  crystal  varnish  ;  10,  amber  varnish  ; 
11,  paper  varnish;  12,  sealing  wax  varnish; 
13  and  14,  black  varnishes.  For  other  notes 
on  varnishes,  see  Oopal,  Feench  Polish,  Ja- 
panning, and  Lacquer. — Beside  all  these  com- 
pound varnishes,  the  liquid  resins  which  exude 
from  many  species  of  trees,  especially  in  China, 
Japan,  Burmah,  and  India,  are  used  as  varnishes, 
either  crude  or  with  slight  preparation.  (See 
Japanning.)  The  Chinese  varnish  is  said  to  be 
produced  by  the  augia  Sinensis^  and  is  black 
when  simply  dried,  but  is  colored  by  various 
pigments.  The  Japan  varnish  of  Kampfer  and 
Thunberg  is  rJius  vernix,  and  that  of  the  Malayan 
islands  stagmaria  vernici/lua.  The  juice  of  holi- 
garna  longifolia  is  used  in  Malabar  for  varnish- 
ing shields ;  the  Burmese  varnish  tree  is  a  mela- 
norrhosa,  and  a  fine  liquid  varnish  is  yielded  by 
materia  Indica  and  V,  lancecefolia,  A  resinous 
juice  is  also  employed  by  the  Feejeeans  as  a  var- 
nish or  glaze  for  their  pottery. — Varnishes  are 
applied  to  flat  surfaces  in  the  same  manner  as 
paints,  with  brushes,  which  should  be  soft  and 
perfectly  clean.  For  spirit  varnishes  camel's  hair 
pencils  and  brushes  are  used ;  and  for  turpen- 
tine and  oil  varnishes,  which  require  less  deli- 
cacy, flat  brushes,  made  of  fine  soft  bristles,  are 
generally  employed,  or  sometimes  even  ordi- 
nary painting  brushes,  but  these  are  rather  too 
harsh.  The  varnishes  should  all  be  uniformly 
applied,  in  very  thin  coats,  sparingly  upon  the 
edges  and  angles,  where  they  are  liable  to  ac- 
cumulate ;  and  suflScient  time  should  elapse 
between  the  application  of  the  coats  for  the 
perfect  evaporation  of  the  solvent.  This  va- 
ries according  to  the  kind  of  varnish  and  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  in  general  spirit 
varnishes  require  2  to  3  hours,  turpentine  var- 
nishes 6  or  8,  and  oil  varnishes  sometimes  as 
much  as  24  hours.  If  a  second  layer  is  added 
before  the  first  is  completely  hardened,  this  is 
protected  from  the  air  by  it,  can  never  dry 
perfectly,  and  remains  soft  and  adhesive.  In 
using  any  spirit  varnish,  the  operation  should 
be  conducted  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  as  all  solu- 
tions of  resins  in  alcohol  are  precipitated  by 
water,  even  in  the  state  of  vapor ;  so  that  not 
only  in  damp  weather,  but  even  on  a  warm 
summer's  day,  when  the  atmosphere  happens 
to  be  much  charged  with  moisture,  a  milky  or 
cl<5uded  appearance  is  often  given  to  the  sur- 
face of  varnish,  which  is  then  said  to  be 
"chilled."  The  same  bad  effect  is  produced 
by  cold  currents  of  air,  so  that  the  varnishing 
room  should  not  only  be  kept  warm  and  dry, 
but  free  from  draughts.  The  best  temperature 
is  about  72"*  F.  When  chilling  has  taken  place, 
the  brilliancy  and  clearness  may  frequently  be 
restored  by  giving  the  surface  another  thin 
coat,  and  immediately  holding  the  article  suffi- 
ciently near  to  a  fire  to  partially  redissolve  the 
chilled  coat,  taking  care  not  to  heat  it  so  much 
as  to  raise  blisters.  The  surface  to  be  var- 
nished should  be  smoothed  with  fine  glass  pa- 


per, to  remove  all  traces  of  moisture  and  grease ; 
and  in  stopping  any  minute  holes,  wax  or  some 
of  the  gums  should  be  used,  but  nothing  of  a 
greasy  nature.  Much  tact  and  expedition  are 
required  in  properly  varnishing  large  surfaces 
with  spirit  varnish,  so  as  to  obtain  a  uniform 
smooth  coat  before  it  becomes  too  much  thick- 
ened by  evaporation.  Wood  and  other  porous 
surfaces  absorb  a  considerable  part  of  the  first 
coat,  which  sinks  in  deeper  at  the  soft  parts 
and  raises  the  grain  of  the  wood.  A  second 
or  even  third  coat  is  sometimes  required  to 
completely  fill  the  pores,  and  the  work  should 
then  be  smoothed  with  fine  glass  paper,  and 
the  final  coats  applied.  In  order  to  econo- 
mize the  varnish,  wood  and  paper  are  frequently 
sized  over  to  prevent  the  varnish  from  sinking 
in ;  and  for  this  purpose,  thin  size  made  from 
good  glue  is  used  for  dark-colored  surfaces, 
and  for  light  surfaces  a  size  prepared  by  boiling 
cuttings  of  white  leather  or  parchment  in  wa- 
ter for  a  few  hours,  until  they  form  a  thin 
jelly,  which  is  used  rather  warm ;  or  some- 
times solutions  of  isinglass  or  gum  tragacanth 
are  substituted.  The  finest  varnished  works, 
such  aa  the  woodwork  of  harps,  first  receive 
about  6  layers  of  white  hard  varnish  to  fill  the 
pores,  and  are  then  rubbed  quite  smooth  with 
fine  glass  paper;  any  ornamental  painting  is 
then  done,  after  which  8  or  10  more  coats  are 
put  on,  the  surface  being  rubbed  with  glass 
paper  at  every  third  coat  to  remove  the  brush 
marks.  When  hard,  the  surface  is  rubbed 
with  fine  pumice  stone  and  water,  allowed  to 
stand  for  a  few  days,  then  polished  with  yellow 
tripoli  and  watet,  washed  with  a  sponge,  and 
wiped  with  clean  wash  leather.  It  is  then 
rubbed  all  over  by  the  fingers  with  fine  tal- 
low, wheat  flour  is  dusted  on,  and  after  the 
removal  of  this  the  final  polish  is  given  with 
a  piece  of  silk.  Turpentine  and  oil  varnishes 
are  applied  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  spirit 
varnishes  ;  from  their  slower  drying  there  is 
not  the  same  difficulty  in  uniformly  covering 
large  surfaces,  but  the  same  precaution  with 
regard  to  heat  and  dryness  should  be  observed. 
VAK!N"UM,  James  Mitchell,  an  American 
general,  born  in  Dracut,  Mass.,  in  1749,  died  in 
Marietta,  Ohio,  Jan.  10,  1789.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Khode  Island  college,  now  Brown  uni- 
versity, where  he  was  graduated  with  the  first 
class,  studied  law,  and  established  himself  in 
that  profession  at  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.  When 
the  revolution  broke  out,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  general  assembly  colonel  of  a  regiment  to 
be  raised  in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Kings, 
and  he  afterward  received  a  commission  from 
congress  when  Washington  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief.  In  Feb.  1777,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general; 
and  he  commanded  all  the  body  of  troops  on 
the  Jersey  side  of  the  Delaware,  when  the  Brit- 
ish and  Hessians  took  possession  of  Philadel- 
phia. He  continued  in  active  service  during 
the  year  1778,  and  commanded  a  brigade  in 
Sullivan's  expedition  on   Khode   Island.    In 
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17T9  he  resigned  his  commission,  there  being 
at  that  time  more  general  officers  in  the  ser- 
vice than  were  required.  He  was  elected  dele- 
gate from  Rhode  Island  to  the  confederated 
congress  in  1780,  and  again  in  1786.  •  In  1787 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
]^orth- West  territory,  and  removed  to  Marietta, 
the  first  city  established  west  of  the  Ohio. 

VARRO,  Maeoijs  Teeentius,  a  Roman 
scholar  and  author,  born  in  116  B.  0.,  died  in 
28.  He  received  a  liberal  education,  held  a 
high  office  in  the  navy  in  the  wars  against  the 
pirates  and  against  Mithridates,^  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war  was  serving 
in  Spain  as  legate  of  Pompey.  "When  Osesar 
marched  into  that  country  after  the  reduction 
of  Italy,  Yarro  was  obliged  to  surrender  his 
forces ;?  but  still  adhering  to  the  aristocratic 
party,  he  joined  Pompey  in  Greece,  and  re- 
mained faithful  to  him  until  the  victory  of 
Pharsalia  had  made  Osesar  master  of  the  Ro- 
man world.  iYarro's  villa  at  Oasinum  was 
taken  and  plundered  by  Antony,  but  Osesar 
treated  him  kindly,  and  employed  him  to  su- 
perintend the  collection  and  arrangement  of 
the  works  in  the  library  at  Rome  designed  for 
the  public  use.  Prom  this  time  Varro  lived 
in  retirement,  spending  his  time  chiefly  at  his 
residences  near  Oumsa  and  Tusculum.  During 
the  second  triumvirate  he  was  put  by  Antony 
on  the  list  of  the  proscribed,  but  by  the  aid  of 
friends  his  life  was  saved,  though  his  libraries 
were  destroyed.  He  gained  the  favor  of  Augus- 
tus, who  appointed  him  superintendent  of  the 
library  founded  by  Asinius  Pollio.  Varro  was 
called  hj  Quintilian  "the  most  learned  of  the 
Romans,"  and  according  to  his  own  statement 
he  wrote  490  books.  ''  He  had  read  so  much," 
says  St.  Augustine,  "  that  we  must  feel  astonish- 
ed that  he  found  time  to  write  any  thing ;  and 
he  wrote  so  much  that  we  can  scarcely  believe 
that  any  one  could  find  time  to  read  all  that  he 
composed."  He  wrote  historical,  antiquarian, 
biographical,  critical,  philosophieai,  and  geo- 
graphical treatises,  beside  others  of  a  miscella- 
neous character.  Some  of  his  works  perished 
with  his  library,  and  only  one  has  come  down 
to  our  time  entire.  This  is  the  treatise  Be  He 
Rmtica^  written  when  he  was  80  years  old,  and 
the  best  work  on  ancient  agriculture  extant. 
The  best  edition  is  that  in  the  Scri^tores  Bei 
RmticoR  Veteres  Latini  of  J.  G-.  Schneider  (4 
vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic,  l794-'7 ;  English  translation 
by  Owen,  8vo.,  London,  1803).  Of  a  gram- 
matical treatise  entitled  De  Lingua  Latina,  6 
books  (v.  to  X.)  out  of  the  original  24  are  ex- 
tant, though  mutilated ;  the  best  edition  is  that 
of  Miiller  (8vo.,  Leipsic,  1833).  Varro  was  some- 
times called  Reatinus  from  his  estate  at  Reate. 

VARRO,  PuBLius  Teeentius,  a  Latin  au- 
thor, surnamed  Atacinus,  from-  the  Atax,  a 
river  of  Gallia  Karboneasis,  where  he  was  born, 
according  to  Jerome,  in  82  B.  0.,  died  in  37.  At 
the  age  of  35  he  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  Greek,  and  wrote  epic,  elegiac,  and  epigram- 
matic poems,  some  of  which  were  celebrated 
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among  the  Romans,  but  only  fragments  of 
which  have  come  down  to  our  time.  The  most 
famous  was  the  ArgonauticayWhich  was  a  free 
translation  of  the  poem  of  Apollonius  Rhodiui, 

VASA,  Gtjstavus.    See  Gustavus  I. 

VASARHELY,  or  Hod-Mezo-Vasaehely,  a 
market  town  of  S.  Hungary,  in  the  county  of 
Gsongrad,  situated  in  a  fertile  region  on  the 
Hod  pond  or  lake,  near  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Theiss,  14  m.  I^T.  E.  from  Szegedin;  pop.  in 
1857,  42,500.  The  inhabitants  are  almost  all 
agriculturists  of  Magyar  or  Slavic  race,  culti- 
vating the  surrounding  country  to  a  great  ex- 
tent.   The  place  has  considerable  fairs. 

VASARI,  GiOEGio,  an  Italian  painter,  ar- 
chitect, and  historian  of  art,  born  in  Arezzo  in 
1512,  died  in  Plorenee  in  1574.  In  early  life 
he  was  placed  under  the  instruction  of  Michel 
Angelo,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  other  Floren- 
tine masters,  and  he  afterward  studied  at  Rome, 
where  under  the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Ippoli- 
to  de'  Medici  he  acquired  wealth  and  reputa- 
tion. Having  executed  several  important  con^- 
missions  in  architecture  and  painting  for  the 
Vatican,  he  went  in  1553,  on  the  invitation  of 
Cosmo  I.,  to  Florence,  and  there  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  His  reputation  now  rests 
almost  entirely  upon  his  Vite  de''  piu  eccellenti 
pittori^  scuUori,  e  arohitettij  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  Cardinal  Parnese,  and  first  publish- 
ed in  Florence  in  1650  (2  vols.  8vo.).  A  2d 
edition,  with  large  additions,  bringing  the  his- 
tory down  to  the  year  1567,  was  published  in 
1568  in  3  vols.  4to. ;  and  the  work  enjoyed  a 
considerable  popularity  in  Italy,  having  been 
repeatedly  republished  during  the  last  3  cen- 
turies. The  only  English  translation  is  that  by 
Mrs.  J.  Poster,  which  forms  5  vols,  of  Bohn's 
"  Standard  Library." 

VASCO  DA  GAMA.    See  Gama. 

VASOOJSrCELLOS,  Antonio  Augiisto  Tedc- 
EiEA  DE,  a  Portuguese  author,  born  in  Oporto, 
Nov.  1,  1816.  He  studied  at  the  university  of 
Coimbra,  and  in  1845  edited  the  lUustragao. 
During  the  insurrection  of  the  following  year 
he  became  an  officer  of  ordnance  under  Sa 
da  Bandeira,  and  afterward  prefect  of  Villa 
Real,  secretary  to  the  junta,  and  editor  of  the 
Bewlugao  de  Setenibro,  In  1850  he  went  to 
Angola,  and  afterward,  settling  at  St.  Paul  de 
Loanda,  was  elected  president  of  the  municipal 
body  there;  but  having  quarrelled  with  the 
governor-general  of  the  colony,  he  returned  to 
Portugal,  and  founded  in  1853  a  journal  called 
the  Arauto,  Visiting  Paris  in  1855  to  attend 
the  statistical  congress,  he  fixed  his  residence 
there,  and  established  in  1858  the  Iberian  so- 
ciety for  the  purpose  of  publishing  works  relat- 
ing to  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Brazil.  Among  his 
works  are :  Carta  pMlosophica  do  estudo  da  his- 
toria  Portuguesa  (1840);  Roberto  Valen^a^  a 
romance  (1846) ;  Carta  do  trafico  dos  escravos 
na  provincia  d"* Angola  (1853)  ;  Le  Portugal 
et  la  maison  de  Bragance  (8vo.,  1859)  ;  and  A 
fundagao  da  monarchia  Portuguesa  (Lisbon, 
1860). 
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YASE.    See  Pottery  and  PoRCELAm. 

VASSAL  (low  Lat.  Dossalus,  from  the  Welsh 
gwas,  a  young  man  or  page),  the  grantee  of  a 
flef,  feud,  or  fee,  or  one  owing  service  and  hom- 
age to  a  superior  lord  in  virtue  of  land  held 
of  him.  The  term  applies  strictly  to  a  land- 
holder, hut  is  frequently  applied  in  popular 
language  to  a  servant  or  household  domestic. 
(See  Feudal  System.) 

VASSAR,  Matthew,  founder  of  the  Yassar 
female  college,  born  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
England,  in  1792.  His  father  removed  to  the 
United  States  in  1796,  settled  in  1797  on  a 
farm  about  3  miles  from  the  present  city  of 
Poughkeepsie,  and  in  1801,  in  company  with 
his  brother,  commenced  a  brewery  in  Pough- 
keepsie, which  they  continued  till  1812,  when  it 
was  burned.  Young  Yassar,  who  had  been  for 
a  time  in  school  and  subsequently  an  assistant 
in  a  country  store,  began  the  brewery  business 
in  a  small  way,  and  by  steady  industry  accumu- 
lated a  large  fortune.  In  Feb.  1861,  he  deliv- 
ered to  trustees  incorporated  for  the  purpose 
by  the  legislature  bonds,  stocks,  and  other  secu- 
rities to  the  amount  of  $408,000,  for  the  found- 
ing of  the  Yassar  female  college,  accompanying 
the  gift  with  a  statement  of  his  wishes  in  re- 
gard to  the  plan  of  the  college  and  the  extent 
of  its  course  of  instruction.  About  one  half 
of  this  sum  was  to  be  expended  in  the  edifices 
and  grounds  for  the  college,  for  which  he  gave 
a  beautiful  site  of  200  acres  about  one  mile 
from  Poughkeepsie,  and  the  remainder  to  form 
an  endowment  for  the  partial  support  of  the 
professorships.  It  was  not  his  purpose  to  make 
it  a  charity  school,  but  to  offer  the  highest  edu- 
cational facilities  to  females  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pense, and  to  admit  as  beneficiaries  those  who 
were  unable  to  defray  even  this  expense.  His 
plan  comprehended  an  art  gallery  and  a  good 
and  gradually  increasing  library,  as  well  as  a 
corps  of  instructors  in  the  English  language 
and  literature,  the  modern  languages  of  Europe 
and  their  literature,  ancient  languages,  mathe- 
matics, all  the  branches  of  natural  science,  in- 
cluding anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene,  in- 
tellectual and  moral  philosophy,  political  econ- 
omy and  the  science  of  government,  aesthetics, 
domestic  economy,  and  the  reading  and  study 
of  the  Scriptures.  All  sectarian  influences 
were  to  be  carefully  excluded.  The  buildings 
were  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1861,  and  it 
is  expected  that  they  will  be  completed  and 
the  first  class  organized  in  the  autumn  of  1863. 

YATER,  JoHANN  Severin-,  a  German  linguist 
and  theologian,  born  in  Altenburg,  May  27,1771, 
died  in  Halle,  March  16, 1826.  He  studied  phi- 
losophy and  theology  at  Jena  and  Halle,  and 
became  extraordinary  professor  of  theology  at 
the  former  place  in  1796,  and  ordinary  profes- 
sor of  theology  and  oriental  literature  at  Halle 
iQ,  1 800.  He  was  appointed  in  1809  professor  of 
theology  and  librarian  in  the  university  of  Ko- 
nigsberg,  but  in  1820  returned  to  Halle.  His 
principal  philological  labor  was  the  completion 
of  the  Mithridates  of  Adelung,  beside  which  he 


left  grammars  of  the  German,  Polish,  Russian, 
and  Hebrew  languages,  several  works  on  univer- 
sal grammar,  and  an  index  of  dictionaries  and 
grammars  of  all  languages.  His  studies  were 
principally  directed  to  the  Hebrew.  He  also 
published  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  a 
critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  and  sev- 
.  eral  works  on  church  history. 

YATICAN,  the  papal  palace  at  Rome,  so 
called  from  its  situation  on  the  Mons  Yaticanus, 
at  the  extreme  N.  W.  part  of  the  city.  It  ad- 
joins the  basilica  of  St.  Peter,  and  is  a  little 
less  than  half  a  mile  from  the  castle  of  S.  An- 
gelo,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a  covered 
gallery  built  by  Pope  John  XXIII.  about  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century.  The  palace, 
which  now  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  magnificent  in  the  world,  has  grown 
np  by  degrees,  and  consequently  exhibits  a 
great  want  of  harmony  in  its  architectural  pro- 
portions. There  was  a  palace  attached  to  St. 
Peter's  certainly  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
and  probably  before  the  reign  of  Oonstantine. 
It  was  rebuilt  by  Innocent  III.  (1198-1216), 
and  enlarged  by  Nicholas  III.  (1277~'81),  but 
did  not  become  the  permanent  residence  of 
the  popes  until  after  their  return  from  Avignon 
in  1378.  Yery  little  of  the  present  edifice 
is  older  than  the  time  of  Nicholas  Y.  (1447). 
The  renovation  of  the  old  palace,  which  he 
commenced,  was  completed  by  Alexander  YI., 
after  whom  that  part  of  the  building  is  now 
called  the  appartamento  Borgia.  The  Sistine 
chapel  was  added  by  Sixtus  lY.  in  1474.  Inno- 
cent YIII.  (1484-'92)  constructed  the  Belve- 
dere villa  a  short  distance  from  the  palace,  and 
Julius  II.  (1503-13)  connected  it  with  the  Vati- 
can, by  means  of  the  celebrated  logge  and  a  ter- 
raced court.  To  Julius  H.  is  also  due  the  foun- 
dation of  the  museum.  The  portion  of  the  Yati- 
can  which  is  now  the  ordinary  residence  of  the 
popes  lies  on  the  E.  of  the  logge^  and  was  built 
chiefly  by  Sixtus  Y.  (1685-'90)  and  Clement 
YIII.  (1592-1605). — The  whole  palace,  which  is 
rather  a  collection  of  separate  buildings  than  one 
regular  edifice,  occupies  a  space  of  1,151  by  767 
feet,  and  has  over  200  staircases,  20  courts,  and 
4,422  rooms.  The  scala  regia,  or  great  stair- 
case, is  a  masterpiece  of  Bernini,  and  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  perspective.  It  leads  to  the 
sala  regia,  built  by  Antonio  di  Sangallo  as  an 
audience  hall  for  the  reception  of  ambassadors, 
and  decorated  with  frescoes  by  Yasari,  Marco 
da  Siena,  Taddeo,  and  Federigo  Zucchero, 
Giuseppe  Porta,  and  others.  The  Sistine  and 
Pauline  chapels  open  into  this  hall,  the  for- 
mer containing  Michel  Angelo's  "Last  Judg- 
ment," beside  frescoes  by  Perugino,  Ghirlan- 
daio,  and  others,  representing  passages  in  the 
lives  of  Christ  and  Moses ;  the  latter  possesses 
Michel  Angelo's  frescoes  of  the  *' Conversion 
of  St.  Paul"  and  "Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter." 
The  chapel  of  San  Lorenzo  has  a  series  of  re- 
markable frescoes  by  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole. 
The  stanze  of  Raphael  is  the  name  given  to  4 
chambers  decorated  by  the  hand  of  that  great 
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master,  the  paintings  in  one  representing  events 
in  the  lives  of  Leo  III.  and  Leo.  IV. ;  in  an- 
other, illustrations  of  the  sciences  of  theology, 
philosophy,  poetry,  and  jurisprudence ;  in  the 
third,  the  triumphs  and  miracles  of  the  church; 
and  in  the  fourth,  the  sovereignty  of  the  church. 
The  frescoes  on  the  roof  of  the  first  are  by  Pe- 
rugino,  and  the  last  contains  only  two  figures 
by  Raphael,  the  rest  having  been  completed 
after  his  death  by  Giulio  Romano  and  others. 
The  logge^  already  referred  to,  form  a  triple 
colonnade  around  3  sides  of  the  court  of  San 
Damaso,  the  uppermost  story  supported  by 
columns,  and  the  two  lower  by  pilasters.  They 
were  built  after  designs  by  Bramante,  and  on 
one  side  of  the  court  were  painted  from  the 
designs  of  Raphael ;  they  have  been  much  in- 
jured by  exposure  to  the  weather  and  other 
causes,  but  are  now  protected  by  glazed 
sashes.  The  museum  is  one  of  the  most  mag* 
nificent  collections  of  the  kind  ever  made. 
Among  its  principal  features  are  the  gallery  of 
inscriptions,  containing  over  3,000  specimens 
of  ancient  sepulchral  inscriptions  and  monu- 
ments; the  museo  GMaramonte^  devoted  to  an- 
cient sculptures,  with  the  braccio  nuovo,  a  fine 
hall  added  to  it  in  181T,  and  containing  a  semi- 
colossal  statue  of  an  athlete,  supposed  to  be  the 
famous  Ano^vofiepos  of  Lysippus;  the  museo 
Pio-Glementino^  devoted  to  works  of  the  same 
class  accumulated  by  Julius  II.,  Leo  X.,  Clem- 
ent VIL,  Paul  III.,  and  especially  Clement 
XIV.  and  Pius  VI.,  and  possessing  the  Torso 
Belvedere  and  the  sarcophagus  of  Scipio; 
the  cortile  di  Belvedere^  containing  bass-re- 
liefs, statues,  sarcophagi,  baths,  &c.,  among 
which  are  the  Laocoon  and  the  Apollo  Belve- 
dere ;  the  halls  of  the  animals,  of  the  busts, 
and  of  the  Muses,  so  named  from  the  character 
of  their  principal  statues ;  the  gallery  of  statues, 
in  which  are  the  Apollo  Sauroctonos  and  (sup- 
posed) Cupid  of  Praxiteles ;  the  cabinet  of  the 
masks ;  the  hall  of  the  Greek  cross,  with  the 
sarcophagi  of  Sts.  Helena  and  Constantia,  the 
mother  and  daughter  of  Constantine ;  the  gal- 
lery of  the  candelabras ;  and  the  hall  of  the 
Mga^  so  called  from  an  antique  2-wheeled  char- 
iot in  white  marble.  The  Etruscan  museum 
contains  12  chambers,  filled  with  relics  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy.  The  Egyptian 
museum,  commenced  by  Pius  VIL,  is  inferior 
to  many  similar  collections  in  other  parts  of 
Europe.  The  picture  gallery  contains  more 
treasures  than  any  other  in  the  world,  though 
the  whole  catalogue  barely  numbers  50  paint- 
ings. Among  these  are  Raphael's  "  Transfig- 
uration," "Madonna  di  Foligno,"  and  "Coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin;"  Domenichino's  "Com- 
munion of  St.  Jerome ;"  and  works  by  Titian, 
Andrea  Sacchi,  K.  Poussin,  Guido,  Caravaggio, 
Baroccio,  Perugino,  Guercino,  Fra  Angelico  da 
Fiesole,  Pinturicchio,  Correggio,  Melozzo  da 
Forli,  Andrea  Mantegna,  and  Paul  Veronese. — 
The  library  was  founded  about  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  at 
whose  death  it  is  said  to  have  contained  9,000 


MSS.  The  present  building  was  erected  by 
Sixtus  V.  in  1588,  and  the  library  now  con- 
tains about  300,000  printed  volumes  and  24,000 
MSS.  The  libraries  of  Cardinals  Mai  and  Mez- 
zofanti,  and  other  valuable  private  libraries, 
have  been  from  time  to  time  added  to  the  Vati- 
can collection.  The  MS.  collection,  though  not 
the  largest,  is  the  most  valuable  in  the  world. 

VATTEL,  Emmerich  de,  a  Swiss  publicist 
and  jurist,  born  in  Couret,  in  the  principality 
of  Neufchatel,  in  April,  1714,  died  in  Neufcha- 
tel,  Dec.  20,  1767.  He  was  intended  for  the 
church,  obtained  his  classical  and  philosophical 
education  at  the  university  of  Basel,  and  went 
to  Geneva  to  study  theology,  but  was  more 
attracted  by  the  writings  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolf 
than  by  those  of  Calvin.  After  a  residence  of 
some  years  at  Geneva,  he  visited  Berlin  in  1741, 
in  search  of  an  oflBce  under  the  government. 
"While  there  he  published  a  defence  of  Leib- 
nitz's system  against  Crousaz,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  Frederic  the  Great,  and  which  brought 
hiih  some  reputation.  In  l744-'5  he  received 
an  appointment  at  the  court  of  Saxony  in  Dres- 
den, and  in  1746  was  sent  by  the  elector  Au- 
gustus, who  was  also  king  of  Poland,  as  Polish 
minister  to  Bern.  While  in  this  position  he 
published  some  volumes  of  miscellaneous  essays 
and  poems,  but  devoted  himself  more  particu- 
larly to  the  preparation  of  his  great  work,  Le 
droit  des  gens^  ou  principes  de  la  hi  naturelle 
appliques  d  la  conduite  et  aux  affaires  des  na- 
tions et  des  sowcerains  (2  vols.  4to.,  Neufcha- 
tel,  1758),  on  which  he  was  engaged  for  10 
years.  This  work  has  had  an  extensive  though 
not  wholly  a  merited  reputation ;  12  different 
editions  of  it  have  been  published  in  France, 
3  in  Spain,  3  or  4  in  England,  1  in  Germany, 
and  2  in  the  United  States.  It  is  rather  theo- 
retical than  practical,  and  is  not  now  regarded 
as  high  authority  on  international  law.  In 
1762  Vattel  published  another  work  possess- 
ing more  merit  than  the  preceding :  Questions 
de  droit  naturel^  et  observations  sur  le  traite 
du  droit  de  la  nature  par  M.  le  baron  de  Wolf 
(12mo.,  Bern).  His  other  works  were  numer- 
ous but  of  little  importance,  and  are  now  for- 
gotten. In  1758  Vattel  was  recalled  to  Dres- 
den, received  an  appointment  in  the  diplomatic 
bureau,  and  was  soon  afterward  made  a  privy 
councillor.  He  died  while  visiting  his  native 
country  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

VAUBAN,  Sebastien  Leprestee,  marquis 
de,  a  French  militai^y  engineer,  born  near  Sau- 
lieu.  Burgundy,  May  1,  1633,  died  in  Paris, 
March  13,  1707.  At  the  age  of  17  he  enlisted 
in  the  army  of  the  prince  of  Conde,  who  was 
then  in  arms  against  the  king.  Returning  to  his 
allegiance,  he  was  made  a  lieutenant,  received 
the  title  of  engineer  in  1655,  and  during  the 
war  against  Spain  in  Flanders  successfully  con- 
ducted the  sieges  of  several  strongholds.  On 
the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1659  he  was  em- 
ployed in  improving  or  constructing  fortresses, 
in  which  he  displayed  remarkable  skill  and 
originality.    In  1667  he  was  wounded  at  the 
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siege  of  Douay.  During  the  war  against  Hol- 
land, lie  distinguislied  himself  by  the  taking  of 
Maestricht  (1673),  and  Valenciennes  and  Cam- 
bray  (1675),  by  means  of  a  new  system  of 
attack.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brig- 
adier-general in  1674,  and  of  commissary-gen- 
eral of  fortifications  in  1677.  In  this  capacity 
he  was  enabled  to  remodel  old  fortifications, 
and  to  construct  new  ones  in  accordance  with 
his  own  principles,  and  devised  and  nearly, 
completed  that  strong  line  of  fortresses  which 
protects  the  frontiers  and  sea  coasts  of  France. 
In  the  war  against  the  league  of  Augsburg 
(1688)  he  was  actively  engaged,  taking  a  num- 
ber of  towns  under  the  eye  of  the  king,  among 
which  were  Philippsburg,  Mannheim,  Mons, 
and  Namur.  In  1699  he  was  elected  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and 
in  1703  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  marshal 
of  France,  and  conducted  the  siege  of  Brisach 
under  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  His  military 
career  may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  He  im- 
proved 300  old  fortresses  and  built  33  iftw 
ones,  conducted  53  sieges,  and  took  part  in  140 
battles.  As  a  civil  engineer,  he  constructed 
the  aqueduct  of  Maintenon,  the  mole  at  Hon- 
fleur,  and  several  canals  in  the  north  and  east 
of  France,  beside  improving  the  seaports  of  St. 
Yalery,  Ambleteuse,  Antibes,  &c.  He  devised 
a  new  system  of  taxation,  substituting  for  all 
kinds  of  taxes  a  single  one  which  he  styled 
"  the  royal  tithe,"  to  be  paid  by  all,  nobles  and 
clergy  as  well  as  the  common  people.  The 
book  in  which  he  presented  his  views  dis- 
pleased the  king,  and  was  condemned  by  the 
royal  council  in  1707.  Under  the  title  of  Mes 
oisivetes,  he  left  12  MS.  volumes,  7  of  which 
wej-e  lost ;  extracts  from  the  remaining  5  have 
been  published  (3  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1841-'3). 
His  Traits  sur  Vattaque  et  la  defense  des places,  a 
standard  work  of  its  kind  (best  ed.,  2  vols.  8vo., 
Paris,  1829),  Frojet  d'^une  dixme  royale,  and  an 
essay  Sur  Vedit  de  Nantes,  in  which  he  proposed 
that  the  toleration  edict  of  Henry  lY.  should 
be  reenacted,  appeared  during  his  lifetime. 

YAHOANSOlSr,  Jacques  de,  a  French  mech- 
anician, born  in  Grenoble,  Feb.  24,  1709,  died 
in  Paris,  IsTov.  21, 1782.  He  early  manifested  a 
strong  taste  for  the  mechanical  arts,  and  studied 
mechanics  and  anatomy  for  several  years  with 
ffreat  zeal.  It  is  chiefly  to  his  automatons  that 
Ke  owes  his  fame.  (See  Automaton.)  In  1740 
lie  refused  an  invitation  of  Frederic  the  Great 
to  take  up  his  residence  in  Berlin.  Cardinal 
Fleury  appointed  him  inspector  of  silk  manu- 
factures, and  in  consequence  of  some  improve- 
ments which  he  made  in  the  machinery,  he 
was  at  one  time  pelted  with  stones  by  the  work- 
men of  Lyons,  who  feared  it  would  lessen  the 
profits  of  their  labor.  He  revenged^  himself 
by  constructing  an  automaton  ass  which  wove 
flowered  silks.  His  valuable  collection  of  ma- 
chines and  automatons  he  bequeathed  to  the 
queen;  and  as  she  paid  no  attention  to  the 
legacy,  a  strife  arose  for  their  possession  be- 
tween the  intendants  of  commerce  and  the 
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academy  of  sciences,  of  which  Yaucanson  was 
a  member,  and  they  were  in  consequence  either 
destroyed  or  scattered. 

YAUOLUSE,  a  S.  E.  department  of  France, 
formed  from  parts  of  the  ancient  Comtat  Ye- 
naissin,  Provence,  and  principality  of  Orange, 
bounded  N.  by  Drome,  E.  by  Basses- Alpes,  S. 
by  Bouches-du-Khone,  and  "W.  by  Gard ;  area, 
1,328  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1862, 268,255.  The  chief 
towns  are  Avignon,  the  capital,  Carpentras, 
Cavaillon,  Apt,  and  Orange.  The  E.  part  is 
traversed  by  several  offsets  from  the  Alps,  the 
highest  point  being  6,570  feet  above  the  sea ; 
but  in  the  W.  the  surface  is  undulating,  and 
there  are  plains  of  considerable  extent.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Kh6ne,  which  flows 
upon  the  "W.  boundary,  and  its  tributaries  the 
Durance,  Lez,  Aigues,  and  Sorgue.  Iron  ore, 
coal,  and  potters'  clay  are  found,  and  there  are 
several  mineral  springs.  The  climate,  though 
healthy,  is  variable.  About  half  the  surface 
is  arable,  but  the  soil  is  not  naturally  fertile. 
Some  70,000  acres  are  occupied  by  vineyards, 
which  yield  a  strong  red  wine  of  good  quality ; 
the  silkworm  is  extensively  reared,  and  large 
numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  fed.  Silks, 
velvet,  woollen  cloths,  linen,  paper,  iron,  and 
perfumery  are  manufactured. — The  name  Yau- 
cluse  ("  enclosed  valley")  is  derived  from  the 
fountain  of  Yaucluse,  the  source  of  the  river 
Sorgue,  in  a  rocky  cavern  about  15  m.  from  Avi- 
gnoH.  A  village  of  the  same  name  near  the  spot 
is  celebrated  as  the  residence  of  Petrarch. 

YAUD,  or  Pays  de  Yaud  (Ger.  Waadt),  a 
canton  of  Switzerland,  bounded  N.  by  the  can- 
ton and  lake  of  Neufchatel  and  Freyburg,  E.  and 
S.  E.  by  Bern  and  Yalais,  S.  by  Yalais  and  the 
lake  and  canton  of  Geneva,  and  "W.  by  France ; 
area,  1,226  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  213,606.  The 
chief  towns  are  Lausanne,  the  capital,  Yevay, 
Bex,  Yverdun,  Moudon,  and  Payerne.  The 
canton  is  traversed  by  the  Jura  range  on  the 
W.,  forming  the  boundary  line  with  France ; 
the  Alps,  which  attain  their  greatest  height  in 
the  S.  E. ;  and  the  Jorat,  which  extends  be- 
tween the  others,  and  toward  the  lake  of  Ge- 
neva. There  are  many  valleys,  the  largest  be- 
ing that  of  Broye.  The  N.  portion  is  drained 
by  tributaries  of  the  Khine  or  of  Lake  I^euf- 
chatel,  and  the  S.  portion  belongs  to  the  basin 
of  the  Rhone,  its  drainage  flowing  either  to 
that  river  or  to  the  lake  of  Geneva.  The  prin- 
cipal lakes  within  the.  canton  are  Joux,  Brenet, 
Ter,  Bret,  Jaman,  Eond,  IsTervaux,  and  Bret- 
taye.  The  climate,  though  varying  much  in 
different  parts,  is  generally  healthy,  the  warm- 
est part  being  in  the  neighborhood  and  on  the 
E.  shore  of  the  lake  of  Geneva.  Iron  and  salt 
mines  are  worked,  but  not  extensively.  The 
S.  part  of  the  canton  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  regions  of  central  Europe,  but  the  soil  in 
other  parts  is  not  remarkably  fertile.  Grain  is 
not  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  for  home 
consumption,  but  fruit  trees  are  abundant,  and 
the  vineyards  are  very  productive.  Horned 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs  are  reai-ed 
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in  great  numbers.  There  are  extensive  tracts 
of  forests,  wMch  contain  principally  ash,  elm, 
alder,  pine,  chestnut,  walnut,  and  some  other 
trees.  The  manufactures  are  confined  to  a  few 
articles  for  home  consumption ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal exports  are  wines  of  good  quality,  fruits, 
walnuts,  chestnuts,  and  filberts.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  chiefly  Protestants.  The  canton  forms 
part  of  Suisse  Eomande,  sometimes  called 
Suisse  Fran^aise,  in  consequence  of  Eomansh 
dialects  or  patois  being  spoken  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  population,  and  French  by  the  bet- 
ter educated. — In  1536  Vaud  was  conquered  by 
the  Bernese,  and  held  till  1803,  when  a  French 
army  entered  the  country ;  and  by  Bonaparte's 
"  Act  of  Mediation"  it  was  constituted  a  sov- 
ereign canton  of  the  Swiss  confederation,  and 
the  act  was  acknowledged  by  the  allied  powers 
in  1815.  After  the  French  revolution  of  1830, 
several  thousand  of  the  people  of  Vaud  tu- 
multuously  assembled  at  Lausanne  and  com- 
pelled the  council  of  state  to  convoke  the  as- 
semblies of  circles  for  the  purpose  of  appointing 
deputies  to  frame  a  new  constitution,  which  was 
laid  before  the  assemblies  in  June  of  that  year 
and  accepted.  The  legislature  is  composed  of 
one  member  for  every  1,000  inhabitants,  elected 
for  5  years.  It  meets  twice  a  year  for  about  a 
month  each  time,  and  has  the  appointment  of 
the  executive  and  judiciary.  All  citizens  above 
23  years  of  age,  being  bourgeois  of  a  commune, 
and  who  are  neither  bankrupt,  paupers,  nor  in- 
terdicted, are  entitled  to  vote  at  elections. 

VAUDEVILLE.  See  Deama,  vol.  vi.  p.  609. 

VAUDOIS.     See  Waldenses. 

VAUDREUIL,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Lower  Canada, 
bounded  l:*^.  by  the  Lake  of  the  Mountains,  and 
S.  E.  by  the  St.  Lawrence ;  area,  330  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1861,  12,282.  It  is  drained  by  the  De 
I'Isle  and  several  smaller  streams.  Capital, 
Vaudreuil. 

VAUGHAIlT,  Henet,  a  British  poet,  born  in 
the  parish  of  Llansaintfread,  Brecknockshire, 
in  1621,  died  there,  April  23, 1695.  From  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  having  been  born  among  the 
Silures,  or  peoplS  of  South  "Wales,  he  was  call- 
ed "  the  Silurist."  He  was  educated  at  Jesus 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  was  noted  as  a 
zealous  loyalist,  and  was  for  a  time  impris- 
oned on  account  of  his  devotion  to  the  royal 
cause.  Leaving  the  university  without  a  de- 
gree, he  studied  medicine  in  London,  was  grad- 
uated M.D.,  and  soon  after  removed  to  his  na- 
tive  place,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life. 
His  first  volume  of  poems,  published  while  he 
was  at  Oxford,  consisted  chiefly  of  amatory 
verses,  with  a  translation  of  the  10th  satire  of 
Juvenal  (London,  1646)  ;  his  next  in  order  of 
composition,  entitled  Olor  Iscanus^  or  "  Swan 
of  the  Usk"  (a  river  near  his  birthplace),  was 
printed  by  his  brother  in  1651.  Before  this  ap- 
peared, however,  he  had  given  to  the  world  his 
Silex  Scintillam^  or  "  Sparks  from  the  Flint" 
(London,  1650),  which,  like  all  his  subsequent 
writings,  was  of  a  devotional  character.  Two 
volumes    of  prose,   "The  Mount  of  Olives" 


(1652)  and  Flores  Solitudinis,  and  a  little  book 
called  "  Thalia  Rediviva,  the  Passtimes  and 
Diversions  of  a  Countrey  Muse"  (1678),  includ- 
ing some  of  his  youthful  pieces,  embrace  all 
the  rest  of  his  works.  His  poetry,  which  is 
often  rough,  inharmonious,  and  obscure,  has 
never  been  popular,  but  it  displays  much  ori- 
gmality  of  thought  and  frequent  felicity  of  ex- 
pression. His  principal  poems  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Prof.  Child's  edition  of  the  British 
poets  (16mo.,  Boston,  1854). 

VAUGHAISr,  RoBEET,  D.D.,  an  English 
clergyman,  born  about  1798.  He  was  educat- 
ed for  the  ministry  at  Bristol  college;  some 
years  later  was  minister  of  the  Independent 
chapel  at  Kensington,  and  afterward  professor 
of  ancient  and  modern  history  in  the  London 
university.  On  the  removal  of  the  Independent 
college  from  Blackburn  toManchester,  he  became 
its  president  in  1842,  and  for  15  years  also  filled 
the  chair  of  theology..  In  1857  he  resigned  on 
account  of  failing  health.  Soon  after  his  removal 
tcfManchester  he  projected  the  "  British  Quar- 
terly Review,"  of  which  he  has  been  the  editor 
from  the  issue  of  the  first  number  in  1844  to 
the  present  time.  His  principal  works  are: 
"  Life  and  Opinions  of  John  de  Wycliffe,  D.D." 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  1828),  subsequently  revised  and 
published  in  one  volume  with  the  title  *'  John 
de  Wycliflfe,  D.D.,  a  Monograph,  with  some 
Account  of  the  Wycliffe  MSS."  (1853) ;  "  Memo- 
rials of  the  Stuart  Dynasty"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1831) ; 
*'  Causes  of  the  Corruption  of  Christianity  " 
(8vo.,  1834);  *' Thoughts  on  the  Past  and 
Present  State  of  Religious  Parties  in  England" 
(12mo.,  1838);  *'The  Protectorate  of  Oliver 
Cromwell "  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1838)  ;  "  History  of 
England  under  the  House  of  Stuart"  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  1840) ;  and  various  minor  writings.  His 
most  ambitious  work  is  a  "History  of  England," 
of  which  2  volumes  have  been  published,  ex- 
tending to  the  reformation. 

VAULABELLE,  Achille  Tenaille  de,  a 
French  historian,  born  at  Chatel-Censoir,  de- 
partment of  Yonne,  in  1799.  After  the  resto- 
ration he  held  for  a  short  time  an  office  under 
the  prefect  of  his  native  department,  but  quitted 
it  and  went  to  Paris,  where,  after  an  attempt 
to  revive  the  journal  Le  nain  jaun.e^  he  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  Le  four  et  le  contre^  sub- 
sequently known  as  La  revolution  de  1830.  On 
the  fall  of  Charles  X.  he  continued  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  monarchical  system,  without  taking 
any  active  part  with  the  extreme  democrats. 
In  1838  he  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
National.  The  provisional  government  in  1848 
offered  him  successively  the  embassies  to  Lon- 
don and  Berlin,  but  he  refused  them,  and  was 
chosen  a  representative  by  the  department  of 
Yonne.  In  the  legislative  body  he  was  one  of 
the  committee  on  the  constitution  and  presi- 
dent of  the  committee  on  public  instruction. 
He  acted  generally  with  the  moderate  demo- 
crats. For  a  time  after  the  retirement  of  Car- 
not  he  filled  under  Cavaignac  the  ministry  of 
public  instruction.    He  opposed  the  policy  of 
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President  Louis  ITapoleon,  and  on  the  next  gen- 
eral election  lost  his  seat,  since  wliich  time  he 
has  taken  no  part  in  public  affairs.  His  principal 
work  is  a  Histoire  des  deux  restorations  (8  vols. 
8vo.,  1844^^^  seq?).  He  has  also  written  a  His- 
toire de  VEgypte  moderne  de  1801  d  1833  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  1835),  and  is  understood  to  be  now  (1862) 
engaged  on  a  history  of  the  monarchy  of  July, 
the  second  republic,  and  the  second  empire. 

YAUiTKS.    See  Cape  RiVEE. 

YAUQUELIN,  Louis  ISTioolas,  a  French 
chemist,  born  near  Caen,  Normandy,  May  16, 
1T63,  died  ISTov.  14,  1829.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  farmer,  acquired  his  first  taste  for  chemistry 
while  servant  to  an  apothecary  at  Rouen,  re- 
moved to  Paris  in  1781,  studied  pharmacy,  and 
became  known  to  Fourcroy,  who,  struck  with 
his  zeal  and  proficiency,  made  him  an  inmate  of 
his  own  house,  and  soon  after  his  assistant  in 
his  philosophical  researches  and  lectures.  After 
being  for  a  while  chief  pharmaceutist  in  the 
military  hospital  at  Melun  in  1793,  he  was  re- 
called to  Paris  in  1794,  and  appointed  inspector 
and  professor  of  docimacyin  the  mining  school, 
and  then  assistant  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
polytechnic  school,  and  a  member  of  the  French 
institute.  On  being  nominated  the  successor 
of  Darcet  in  the  chair  of  chemistry  at  the  col- 
lege of  France,  he  resigned  his  inspectorship 
of  mines,  and  became  director  of  the  school  of 
pharmacy  that  had  been  just  established  by  the 
government.  On  the  death  of  Brongniart  he 
received  the  professorship  of  chemistry  in  the 
jardin  des  plantes^  and  succeeded  his  master 
Fourcroy  in  the  same  capacity  in  the  faculty 
of  medicine.  He  had  remarkable  talents  for 
analysis ;  his  discoveries,  among  which  those  of 
chromium  and  glucina  deserve  special  notice, 
have  been  useful  in  various  branches  of  art  and 
science.  His  Manuel  de  V essay eur  (8vo.,  1812) 
has  been  superseded  by  more  recent  works  on 
the  subject ;  but  his  Memoires^  amounting  to 
more  than  250  in  number,  and  printed  in  the 
Annates  de  chimie^  the  Journal  des  mines,  the 
Annales  du  museum,  and  the  Eecueil  de  Vacade- 
mie  des  sciences,  are  still  valuable. 

YAUYEJSTARGUES,  Luo  de  Clapiebs,  mar- 
quis of,  a  French  philosopher  and  author,  born 
in  Aix,  Provence,  Aug.  6,  1715,  died  in  Paris, 
May  28,  1747.  He  entered  the  army  in  his 
youth,  served  in  Italy  (1734)  and  Germany 
(1741),  and  after  the  disastrous  retreat  from 
Prague,  his  health  being  ruined,  retired  from 
the  service  with  the  rank  of  captain.  He  was  a 
friend  and  correspondent  of  Yoltaire,  and  on 
intimate  terms  with  most  of  the  philosophers 
of  the  age,  without  sharing  all  their  opinions. 
His  principal  works  are :  Introduction  a  la  con- 
naissance  de  Vesprit  humain  (1746),  Reflexions 
8ur  divers  auteurs,  Maximes,  Pensees,  &c.  The 
most  complete  edition  of  his  writings  is  that  of 
Gilbert  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1857). 

YEDA,  the  scriptures  of  the  Brahminic  re- 
ligion, the  sacred  literature  of  the  Hindoos. 
The  word  means  literally  "knowledge,"  the 
Veda  being  considered  as  the  fount  and  the 


sum  of  all  that  is  worth  knowing.  It  both 
designates  collectively  the  whole  literature, 
and  is  specifically  applied  to  the  four  collec- 
tions of  poetical  material  which  constitute  the 
nucleus  and  most  ancient  portion  of  that  litera- 
ture, viz.,  the  Rig-Yeda,  Sama-Yeda,  Yajur- 
Yeda,  and  Atharva-Yeda.  These  together 
receive  in  the  Hindoo  classification  the  name 
of  mantra,  the  immediately  religious  or  devo- 
tional part,  as  distinguished  from  the  IraTima- 
na,  the  ceremonial  and  theologico-philosophical 
part.  The  Atharva-Yeda  is  often  excluded  from 
the  number  of  the  Yedas,  and  nowhere  enjoys 
the  same  consideration  with  the  others,  as  being 
of  later  date  and  lower  character. — The  Rig- 
Yeda  is  the  most  extensive  and  important  of  the 
four.  It  is  entirely  made  up  of  religious  lyrics, 
devotional  hymns,  somewhat  over  1,000  in  num- 
ber, and  containing  more  than  10,000  double 
verses.  They  are  arranged  in  10  books,  chiefly 
according  to  their  reputed  authorship,  or  rather 
medium  of  revelation  ;  but  the  10th  is  a  kind 
of  apocrypha,  and  akin  in  character  with  the 
Atharvan.  The  hymns  are  ascriptions  of  praise 
and  prayers  for  blessings,  addressed  to  the  gods 
of  the  Yedic  worship,  who  are  very  different 
from  those  of  the  later  Hindoo  religions.  They 
are  the  earliest  poetical  utterances  of  the  Hin- 
doo people,  produced  when  they  were  but  just 
across  the  border  of  India,  in  and  near  the 
Punjaub,  and  had  not  yet  taken  possession  of 
Hindostan  proper ;  and  they  illustrate  the  very 
beginnings  of  Hindoo  civilization,  religion,  and 
polity.  Their  period  it  is  impossible  to  fix 
with  any  precision;  it  must  probably  have 
been  rather  in  the  earlier  than  the  later  portion 
of  the  second  thousand  years  B.  0.  Their  lan- 
guage is  an  earlier  dialect  of  the  classical 
Sanscrit,  differing  from  it  very  slightly  in  pho- 
netioal  character,  more  notably  in  grammatical, 
and  most  of  all  in  lexical.  Their  metrical  form 
is  prevailingly  iambic,  and  the  verse  is  simple, 
and  even  somewhat  loose,  in  construction. 
Their  style  is  rather  monotonous;  they  lack 
the  interest  of  a  varied  and  fanciful  mythology ; 
and  their  absolute  poetic  value*is  not  very  high. 
The  collection  is  clearly  a  historical  one,  a  sys- 
tematic assemblage  and  record  of  those  sacred 
songs  which  the  nation  had  brought  from  its 
earliest  seats  in  India  as  its  most  precious  in- 
tellectual possession,  and  had  long  handed  down 
by  oral  tradition.  The  time  of  collection  is 
very  uncertain,  but  was  undoubtedly  several 
centuries  B.  0.  The  Sama-Yeda  is  a  liturgical 
collection,  an  assemblage  of  those  passages  of 
the  sacred  lyrics,  single  verses  and  longer  ex- 
tracts, which  were  employed  in  certain  ceremo- 
nies and  chanted  by  the  priests.  It  has  but 
about  one  sixth  the  contents  of  the  Rig-Yeda, 
and  most  of  its  material  is  identical  with  that 
presented  by  the  latter.  The  Yajur-Yeda  is  a 
yet  more  distinctly  liturgical  work  ;  it  is  made 
up  of  the  utterances  of  the  priests  during  the 
performance  of  the  principal  ceremonies  of  the 
Hindoo  religion ;  in  part  derived  from  the  same 
mass  of  poetical  material  which  composes  the 
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other  two ;  in  part,  also,  presenting  explana- 
tions, exclamations,  prayers  and  imprecations, 
&c.,  of  other  origin,  in  prose  or  in  verse.  Its 
bulk  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the 
Sama-Veda.  Several  versions  of  it  are  handed 
down ;  their  chief  classification  is  into  texts  of 
the  Black  and  of  the  White  Yajur-Yeda.  It, 
and  the  works  which  belong  to  it,  are  especially 
valuable  as  bearing  upon  the  Hindoo  sacrifices 
and  ceremonies.  The  Atharva-Yeda  is  a  histori- 
cal collection,  like  the  Rig-Yeda,  but  of  matter 
mainly  of  a  decidedly  later  date,  and  of  a  dif- 
ferent character.  Its  songs  are  rather  of  a  su- 
perstitious than  of  a  devotional  nature ;  it  is 
full  of  imprecations,  incantations,  and  the  like. 
It  is  arranged  according  to  the  length  of  its 
hymns,  is  in  small  part  in  prose,  and  a  sixth 
of  its  poetical  portion  is  also  to  be  found  in  the 
Rig-Yeda,  chiefly  in  its  10th  book. — The  ortho- 
dox Hindoo  regards  the  Yedas  with  the  most  in- 
tense reverence,  as  the  inspired  word  of  God, 
as  existing  from  eternity,  and  as  the  foundation 
of  every  thing  in  religion,  philosophy,  art, 
science,  and  literature;  and  it  is  in  fact  not 
easy  to  overstate  their  importance  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  behefs  and  institutions  of 
India,  although  their  direct  relation  to  and  ac- 
cordance with  the  latter  is  far  from  being  what 
the  Hindoo  assumes.  The  religious  and  social 
constitution  of  more  modern  India  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Yedas  only  in  its  undeveloped  germs. 
The  Yedic  religion  is  a  nature  worship,  of  a 
purer  and  simpler  kind  than  is  found  so  amply 
recorded  anywhere  else  in  the  world ;  it  is 
founded  upon  the  earliest  religious  ideas  and 
myths  of  the  Indo-European  race,  and  is  so 
little  altered  from  them  that  it  sheds  most  im- 
portant light  upon  the  mythologies  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  race.  The  divinities  of  the 
later  Hindoo  triad  are  unknown  to  the  Yedas, 
and  of  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  they  con- 
tain not  the  slightest  trace.  The  social  and 
political  conditions  reflected  in  them  are  equal- 
ly primitive.  The  ancient  people  of  India  is  a 
congeries  of  independent  tribes,  half  nomadic 
and  half  agricultural,  pushing  forward  and 
taking  possession  of  the  country,  fighting  with 
one  another  and  with  the  aborigines,  struggling 
for  wealth  in  cattle  and  lands,  asking  of  their 
gods  riches,  numerous  posterity,  power,  and 
long  life,  and  hoping  for  a  happy  immortality 
with  the  gods  beyond  the  grave.  There  is  as 
yet  no  caste ;  the  only  distinction  is  between 
the  Aryan  immigrant  and  the  Soodra  native ; 
each  householder  is  his  own  priest,  and  his 
own  right  hand  defends  his  flocks  and  the 
fruits  of  his  culture  of  the  earth.  It  is  this 
primitive  and  as  yet  not  distinctively  Hindoo 
condition  of  things  represented  by  the  Yedas 
which  lends  them  a  great  part  of  their  value 
and  interest ;  they  are  documents  illustrating 
hardly  less  the  earliest  antiquity  of  the  Indo- 
European  race  than  that  of  the  branch  of  it 
which  entered  India.  As  regards  India  itself, 
their  absolute  necessity  to  an  intelligent  un- 
derstanding of  the  history  of  that  country  is 


palpable.  They  have  exerted  a  powerful  and 
fundamental  influence  upon  the  course  of  In- 
dian history.  Their  possession  and  use  in  the 
rites  of  worship  led  to  the  growth  into  power 
of  the  Brahminic  priesthood,  and  the  accom- 
panying separation  of  the  people  into  castes, 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Brah- 
minic polity ;  the  Brahmin  schools  formed  for 
the  preservation  and  study  of  the  Yedic  texts 
were  the  nurseries  of  the  philosophy,  science, 
and  literature  of  India.  An  immense  religious 
literature  also  grew  up  and  clustered  immedi- 
ately about  the  Yedas  themselves,  and  the  ear- 
liest portions  of  it  are  counted  as  being  also 
of  supernatural  origin,  and  constitute  a  sec- 
ond division  of  the  Yeda,  the  Irahmana,  The 
hrahmana  is  mainly  in  prose,  and  in  a  later 
form  of  the  language  than  the  poetical  collec- 
tions, the  mantra.  It  grew  up  among  the 
Brahmin  schools  of  Yedic  study,  and  is  the 
expression  of  a  very  different  spirit  from  that 
which  found  vent  in  the  earlier  lyrics ;  in  it, 
the  larger  part  of  the  distance  which  separates 
the  modern  Hindoo  period  from  the  Yedic  is 
already  passed  over;  in  place  of  simplicity 
and  the  natural  expression  of  religious  feeling, 
we  have  here  artificiality,  mysticism,  affecta- 
tion, often  pushed  .even  to  the  verge  of  the 
meaningless  and  absurd.  The  hrahmana  lit- 
erature is  composed  of  certain  works  called 
Brahmanas^  attaching  themselves  to  one  or 
other  of  the  different  Yedic  texts,  exceedingly 
prolix  and  of  heterogeneous  contents,  exegesis, 
disquisition,  precepts,  ceremonial,  etymology, 
mystical  philosophy,  and  so  on ;  of  the  ^ra- 
nyaha^  or  "  forest  treatises,"  later  appendixes 
to  the  BraJimanas^  and  intended  for  the  read- 
ing of  those  who  had  retired  to  the  forest  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  solitary 
asceticism;  and  finally  of  the  UpanishadSy 
"sittings  at  the  feet  of  a  teacher,"  little 
theologico-philosophical  treatises  of  very  va- 
rious date,  origin,  and  doctrine,  some  of  them 
as  old  as  the  Brahmanas,  and  others  very 
much  later.  To  the  modern  Hindoo,  the 
Upanishads  are  the  most  important  part  of 
the  whole  Yedic  literature ;  they  almost  alone 
are  industriously  read,  studied,  and  appealed 
to  as  authorities,  since  the  other  texts  lie  too 
remote  from  the  course  of  modern  thought  to 
be  easily  brought  into  relations  with  it;  in 
them  the  systems  of  philosophy  seek  their  foun- 
dation ;  they  teach  no  distinct  scheme  of  reli- 
gious or  philosophical  truth,  but  their  dark  and 
ambiguous  utterances  are  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice of  all  the  schools. — This  closes  the  canon ; 
what  remains  of  the  Yedic  literature  does  not 
claim  the  character  of  sacred,  but  is  composed 
of  works  subordinate  and  auxiliary  to  the  in- 
spired texts.  They  are  arranged  by  the  Hindoo 
tradition  under  6  heads,  viz. :  pronunciation, 
metre,  grammar,  exposition,  astronomy,  and 
ceremonial ;  and  these  6  are  called  the  Vedan- 
gas,  "  limbs  of  the  Yeda,"  and  are  later  regard* 
ed  as  represented  by  certain  distinct  treatises ; 
while  originally  they  were  rather  subjects,  re- 
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ceiving  elucidation  from  whatever  sonrce,  as 
from  the  Brahmanas  themselves  and  from  other 
works  or  classes  of  works  of  mixed  character. 
A  more  convenient  division  for  us  is  into  3  de- 
partments :  that  which  concerns  the  tradition 
of  the  texts,  their  due  preservation  and  right 
utterance  ;  that  which  deals  with  their  inter- 
pretation ;  and  that  which  teaches  their  use 
and  application.  To  the  first  department  be- 
long the  anuJcramanis,  lists  of  the  hymns,  with 
notice  of  their  length,  and  of  the  author,  metre, 
and  divinity  of  each  verse,  and  the  pratisaMyas^ 
which  teach  a  system  of  theoretical  phonetics 
and  its  application  to  the  proper  pronunciation 
of  the  hymns,  and  which  note  all  their  anoma- 
lies and  peculiarities  of  form  in  a  way  that 
makes  them  a  valuable  and  efiicient  control 
upon  their  readings.  With  these  are  to  be 
mentioned  the  different  methods  of  writing  the 
texts  themselves,  most  ingeniously  contrived  to 
secure  them  against  changes  and  to  preserve 
their  purity.  The  consequence  of  all  these  ap- 
pliances is  that  the  Yedic  texts  are  handed 
down  to  us  with  almost  perfect  exactness,  as 
originally  established  by  the  schools,  with  hard- 
ly a  corrupt  passage  or  doubtful  reading ;  a 
phenomenon  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  elsewhere 
in  the  history  of  literature.  Of  the  second  de- 
partment, works  treating  of  the  use  and  mean- 
ing of  words  and  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
texts,  there  is  but  little  specially  Yedic  and  of 
ancient  date ;  the  general  grammars  and  lexi- 
cons of  the  language,  with  the  Nirukta  of 
Yaska,  a  summary  exposition  of  certain  parts 
and  passages  in  the  Eig-Veda,  are  all  we  have 
of  earlier  date  than  the  13th  or  14th  century 
after  Christ,  the  era  of  the  commentaries. 
These  are  elaborate  and  voluminous  works, 
which  gather  in  to  themselves  the  results  of  all 
the  different  departments  of  Yedic  exposition, 
and  accompany  all  the  principal  texts,  mantra 
and  trahmana  ;  but  their  interpretation  of  the 
former  especially  is  very  untrustworthy,  and 
for  our  understanding  of  the  hymns  we  must 
rely  much  more  upon  an  independent  and  pene- 
trating study  of  them,  as  illustrated  by  one  an- 
other and  by  Indian  and  Indo-European  lan- 
guage and  archaBology.  •  The  third  department, 
ceremonial,  is  most  fully  represented  of  all, 
containing  a  great  mass  of  works,  chiefly  the 
so  called  mtras^  treating  in  detail  of  the  great 
public  ceremonies,  of  the  private  and  domestic 
religious  rites,  and  of  the  moral,  social,  and 
political  duties  of  men.  Out  of  works  which 
deal  with  the  latter  subject  have  arisen  the 
more  modern  law  books,  as  that  of  Manu,  &c. 
Astronomy  comes  in  as  an  assistant  in  this  de- 
partment, so  far  as  concerns  the  regulation  of 
the  calendar,  and  the  fixing  of  the  times  of  sacri- 
fice.— ^The  four  hymn  texts  of  the  Yedas  have 
all  been  published  or  are  in  process  of  publica- 
tion. Of  the  Big-Yeda,  Langlols  has  published 
(Paris,  1848~'51)  a  very  poor  French  translation ; 
Wilson's  (London,  1850-'57;  incomplete,  but 
to  be  continued)  is  better,  but  represents  the 
commentators  rather  than  the  hymns  them- 


selves. A  German  translation  of  the  Sama- 
Yeda  accompanies  Benfey's  edition  (Leipsic, 
1848).  Of  the  trdhmana  and  mtra  literature 
only  small  portions  are  published.  The  most 
important  Upanishads,  with  commentary  and 
translation,  have  appeared  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Indica  at  Calcutta.  For  the  Yedas  in  general, 
see  Colebrooke's  essay  in  the  "Asiatic  Re- 
searches," vol.  viii.,  and  in  his  collected  assays ; 
Roth,  Zur  Literatur  und  GescMcMe  des  Weda 
(Stuttgart,  1846)  ;  "  Journal  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society,"  vols.  iii.  and  iv.  ;  Weber, 
Indische  Literaturgeschichte  (Berlm^  18^2) ;  and 
Max  Muller,  "  History  of  Ancient  Sanscrit 
Literature"  (London,  1859). 
YEGA,  Gaecilasso  de  la.   See  Gaeoilasso- 

DE  LA  YeGA.      . 

YEGA,  Geoeg  V0I7,  baron,  a  German  math- 
ematician, born  at  Sagoritza,  a  village  of  Car- 
niola,  Austria,  in  1754,  killed  in  Sept.  1802.  He 
was  the  son  of  poor  parents,  whose  name 
Yeha  he  exchanged  for  Yega,  studied  at  the 
lyceum  of  Laybach,  and  on  the  close  of  his 
studies  was  appointed  an  "  engineer  of  naviga- 
tion." Having  distinguished  himself  as  an  au- 
thor, he  was  made  military  professor  of  math- 
ematics in  the  Austrian  artillery,  rising  by  de- 
grees to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  par- 
taking in  several  campaigns  against  the  Turks 
and  French.  In  1800  he  was  created  a  baron, 
and  shortly  before  his  death  a  member  of  the 
provincial  assembly  of  nobles  in  his  native  coun- 
try. On  Sept.  26,  1802,  his  body  was  found  in 
the  Danube,  and  many  years  later  it  was  dis- 
covered that  he  had  been  thrown  into  that  riv- 
er, while  walking  on  its  bank,  by  a  miller. 

YEGA,  Lope  de  (Lope  Felix  de  Yega 
Oarpio),  a  Spanish  dramatist  and  miscellaneous 
author,  born  in  Madrid,  Nov.  25,  1562,  died 
there,  Aug.  26, 1635.  He  early  manifested  ex- 
traordinary ability,  and  it  is  said  that  when  5 
years  old  he  could  read  Latin  as  well  as  Spanish, 
and  that  before  he  could  write  he  would  share 
his  meals  with  his  more  advanced  schoolfel- 
lows in  order  to  get  them  to  take  down  the 
verses  he  dictated.  His  father  died  while  he 
was  still  young,  and  the  family  was  scattered. 
Lope  was  sent  to  the  imperial  college  at  Madrid, 
where  he  made  great  progress  in  ethics,  the 
belles-lettres,  and  the  accomplishments  of  the 
time ;  but  at  the  age  of  14,  under  the  influence 
of  a  sudden  pique,  he  ran  away  from  school 
with  a  companion,  and  travelled  as  far  north  as 
Astorga.  An  actual  acquaintance  with  the 
privations  of  the  world  soon  drove  away  all 
desire  of  seeing  more  of  it,  and  the  two  truants, 
having  been  arrested  at  Segovia  as  suspicious 
characters,  were  sent  back  to  Madrid  to  their 
friends.  At  the  age  of  15,  as  he  tells  us  him- 
self, he  was  serving  in  Terceira  as  a  soldier 
against  the  Portuguese ;  but  a  little  later,  hav- 
ing come  into  the  favor  of  Geronimo  Manrique, 
bishop  of  Avila,  he  was  sent  by  that  prelate 
probably  to  the  university  of  Alcala,  where  he 
remained  several  years,  and  took  his  degree. 
Here,  he  says  in  one  of  his  epistles :  ^'  I  was  on 
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the  point  of  becoming  a  priest;  but  I  fell  blind- 
ly in  love,  God  forgive  it ;  I  am  married  now, 
and  he  that  is  so  ill  off  fears  nothing."  After 
the  termination  of  this  love  affair,  in  which  his 
conduct  does  nt)t  appear  to  have  been  much  to 
his  credit,  he  went  from  Alcala  to  Madrid,  and 
attached  himself  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  grandson 
of  the  favorite  of  Philip  II.,  and  became  his 
confidential  secretary ;  and  it  was  at  his  sug- 
gestion that  he  wrote  the  pastoral  romance 
of  "  Arcadia,"  first  published  in  1598.  At  the 
time  of  the  composition  of  this  work,  he  was 
married  to  Isabella  de  Urbina.  Soon  afterward 
he  had  a  quarrel  with  a  nobleman,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  a  lampoon  became  engaged  in  a  duel, 
in  which  he  wounded  his  adversary.  For  this 
and  for  some  youthful  follies  he  was  thrown 
into  prison,  which  his  friend  Olaudio  £londe 
shared  with  him.  As  soon  as  he  was  released 
he  chose  Valencia  as  the  place  of  his  exile,  and 
in  that  city,  next  to  Madrid  in  literary  reputa- 
tion, remained  several  years,  until  it  was  safe  for 
him  to  return  to  the  capital.  Within  a  year  after 
coming  back  to  his  home,  his  wife,  to  whom  he 
was  tenderly  attached,  died ;  and  having  been 
unsuccessful  in  paying  court  to  another  lady, 
who  is  called  Fills  in  his  writings,  he  shared  in 
the  universal  enthusiasm  of  1588,  and  joined 
the  invincible  armada  at  Lisbon,  upon  which, 
he  says,  he  used  up  for  wadding  the  verses  he 
had  written  in  his  lady's  praise.  He  was  with 
the  expedition  from  its  vainglorious  beginning 
to  its  disastrous  end,  and  came  back  with  the 
remnant  of  the  fleet  to  Cadiz,  and  afterward 
went  to  Toledo  and  Madrid,  which  last  place  he 
reached  about  1590.  During  this  stormy  ad- 
venture he  wrote  most  of  his  poem  entitled 
La  hermositra  de  Angelica,  first  published  in 
1602,  which  he  designed  as  a  continuation  of 
Ariosto.  Resuming  his  old  manner  of  life,  he 
now  became  secretary  successively  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Malpica  and  of  the  marquis  of  Sarria, 
and  while  in  the  service  of  the  latter  was  n^ar- 
ried  in  159T  to  Dona  Juana  de  Guardio,  with 
whom  he  spent  a  few  years  happily.  A  son, 
named  Carlos,  to  whom  he  was  strongly  at- 
tached, died  in  his  7th  year ;  and  this  loss  was 
soon  followed  by  that  of  his  wife.  These  afflic- 
tions seem  to  have  had  a  saddening  influence 
upon  Lope's  life,  and  not  long  afterward  he 
turned  his  attention  to  religious  subjects,  became 
a  member  of  a  secular  religious  congregation, 
and  in  1609  entered  the  priesthood  at  Toledo. 
The  popularity  of  Lope  had  been  founded  in 
great  measure  on  the  poem  in  10  books  of 
"Isidro  the  Ploughman"  (1599),  the  patron 
saint  of  Madrid,  whose  relics  had  been  carried 
in  procession  to  the  relief  of  Philip  III.,  lying 
ill  at  a  village  in  the  vicinity,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved had  done  his  majesty  a  vast  deal  of  good. 
But  he  was  now  becoming  widely  known  by 
his  contributions  to  the  drama,  to  which,  espe- 
cially after  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood,  he 
devoted  so  much  time  that  little  opportunity 
was  left  him  for  other  literary  pursuits.  In 
1602,  in  the  same  volume  with  his  Hermosura 


de  Angelica,  appeared  a  poem  called  La  Dra- 
gontea,  which  consisted  of  10  cantos  in  octave 
verse,  devoted  to  an  attack  upon  ''that  Protes- 
tant Scotch  pirate,"  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who 
for  many  years  had  kept  the  possessions  of 
Spain  both  in  the  new  and  the  old  world  in  a 
constant  state  of  alarm.  In  1604  he  published 
a  prose  romance  QntiilQdi  Peregrino  en  supatria, 
which  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  specimens 
of  its  kind  in  Spanish  literature.  In  1609  ap- 
peared another  epic  entitled  Jerusalen  conquis- 
tada,  an  unsuccessful  imitation  of  Tasso's 
*'  Jerusalem  Delivered,"  on  the  title  page  of 
which  he  announces  himself  for  the  first  time 
as  a  familiar  of  the  holy  inquisition.  He  now 
also  began  the  composition  of  religious  poems, 
in  which  however  much  that  is  trifling  and  al- 
most profane  is  mingled  with  what  is  sublime 
and  devotional.  In  1612  he  published  a  pas- 
toral in  prose  and  verse  entitled  "  The  Shep- 
herds of  Bethlehem,"  and  about  this  period 
some  religious  poems  and  prose  meditations  of 
a  similar  character,  purporting  to  be  from  the 
Latin  of  Gabriel  Padecopeo,  an  anagram  of  his 
own  name.  They  were  followed  by  other 
sacred  poems  and  religious  discourses,  which, 
though  of  an  ascetic  character,  gained  great 
popularity.  In  June,  1608,  he  had  received  a 
prize  at  a  poetical  contest  held  at  Toledo ;  and 
in  1620,  at  the  jubUee  held  at  Madrid  on  occa- 
sion of  the  beatification  of  San  Isidro,  he  gained 
a  gratifying  success  by  the  poems  he  recited, 
and  his  amusing  verses  introduced  as  a  relief 
to  the  more  serious  portions  of  the  perform- 
ance, although  it  is  not  stated  who  were  the  com- 
petitors that  carried  off  the  prizes.  Two  years 
afterward,  on  the  jubilee  which  followed  the 
formal  canonization  of  San  Isidro,  a  poetical 
contest  was  again  held,  and  Lope  took  the  chief 
prizes.  Between  these  two  periods  he  publish- 
ed a  volume,  which  contained  the  poems  oiFilo- 
mena,  La  Tapada,  and  Andromeda,  and,  beside 
some  smaller  productions,  a  prose  tale,  "  The 
Fortunes  of  Diana."  In  1 624  this  was  followed 
by  another  volume  containing  "  Circe,"  "  The 
Morning  of  St.  John,"  prose  and  poetical  epistles, 
and  three  additional  prose  tales,  which,  with  the 
one  previously  mentioned,  are  all  the  works  of 
that  character  which  he  ever  published.  In 
1625  appeared  his  sacred  poem  of  "  Divine  Tri- 
umphs," with  some  minor  pieces,  and  in  1627  his 
Corona  tragica,  a  poem  of  epic  size  and  dulness 
on  the  life  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  who  is  rep- 
resented as  a  martyr,  while  Elizabeth  is  called 
an  Athaliah  and  a  Jezebel.  It  was  dedicated  to 
Pope  Urban  VIII.,  who  in  return  sent  the  poet 
a  complimentary  letter,  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  and  the  cross  of 
the  order  of  St.  John,  and  made  him  fiscal  in 
the  apostolic  chamber  and  notary  of  the  Ro- 
man archives.  Two  other  considerable  works 
of  his  were  "  The  Laurel  of  Apollo,"  a  poem 
(1630),  and  a  prose  romance  in  dialogue  called 
Dorotea  (1632),  which  he  says  is  "  the  most  be- 
loved of  his  works."  It  was  written  principal- 
ly during  his  youth,  and  in  his  older  years  was 
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revised  and  received  numerous  additions. — ^It 
was  however  by  his  contributions  to  the  drama 
that  Lope  gained  that  marvellous  popularity 
which  eclipsed  that  of  any  other  author  of  his 
time.  He  seems  to  have  begun  his  theatrical 
career  at  Valencia  during  his  exile  from  Ma- 
drid, but  at  Madrid  he  laid  the  foundations  of 
a  fame  which  enabled  him  to  form  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Spanish  national  theatre,  at  the  head 
of  the  writers  for  which  he  remained  for  more 
than  40  years  without  a  rival.  His  fertility  of 
production  approached  almost  to  the  fabulous. 
He  himself  tells  us  that  one  of  his  plays  was 
written  and  acted  in  5  days,  and  his  biographer 
Montalvan  states  that  he  composed  at  Toledo 
5  full-length  dramas  in  15  days.  In  1603  Lope 
mentions  the  titles  of  341  pieces  written  by 
him;  in  1609  he  gives  the  number  as  483,  in 
1618  as  800,  in  1619  about  900,  and  in  1624  as 
1,070.  After  his  death  his  executor  reckoned 
the  number  at  1,800  plays  and  400  autos;  but 
of  this  vast  amount  only  516  have  been  pub- 
lished. They  embrace  all  kinds  of  subjects, 
ranging  from  the  deepest  tragedies  to  the 
broadest  farces.  Of  these  dramas,  those  called 
comedias  de  capa  y  espada,  or  dramas  of  the 
cloak  and  sword,  were  and  still  continue  to  be 
the  most  popular  in  Spain.  The  best  of  this 
class  are  "The  Ugly  Beauty,"  "Money  makes 
the  Man,"  "The  Pruderies  of  Belisa,"  "The 
Slave  of  her  Lover,"  "  The  Dog  in  the  Man- 
ger," "The  Madrid  Steel,"  "St.  John's  Eve," 
"Fool  for  Others  and  Wise  for  Herself,"  and 
"The  Reward  of  Speaking  Well."  Of  the 
heroic  or  historical  dramas,  one  called  "  Pun- 
ishment not  Revenge"  is  founded  upon  the 
tragical  story  in  the  history  of  the  dukes  of 
Ferrara  which  Lord  Byron  made  the  subject 
of  the  poem  of  "Parisiua."  Of  the  dramas 
founded  upon  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  com- 
mon life,  the  best  are  "The  Wise  Man  at 
Home,"  "The  Damsel  Theodora,"  and  "The 
Captives  in  Algiers."  His  autos,  or  plays 
founded  upon  biblical  or  religious  events,  were 
written  partly  with  a  design  to  conciliate  the 
church,  which  did  not  look  any  too  favorably 
upon  the  gross  perversions  of  morality  which 
abounded  in  the  secular  dramas;  and  in  his 
eclogues,  a  kind  of  drama,  the  pastoral  and  re- 
ligious elements  are  singularly  blended.  The 
reputation  of  Lope  was  fully  as  remarkable  as 
his  extraordinary  facility  of  production.  Dur- 
ing his  lifetime  his  plays  were  acted  at  Rome, 
Naples,  and  Milan  in  their  original  language ; 
once  certainly  one  of  them  was  represented  in 
the  seraglio  at  Constantinople;  and  in  Italy 
and  France  it  was  customary  to  announce  a 
drama  of  his  to  be  performed,  although  none 
had  been  written.  His  popularity  was  due  in 
great  measure  to  the  sweetness  of  his  versifica- 
tion, and  his  making  every  thing  bend  to  the 
idea  of  rendering  the  play  an  object  of  interest. 
"  When  I  am  going  to  write  a  play,"  he  says 
candidly,  "I  lock  up  all  precepts  and  cast 
Terence  and  Plautus  out  of  my  study,  lest  they 
should  cry  out  against  me,  as  truth  is  wont  to 


do  even  from  such  dumb  volumes ;  for  I  writa 
according  to  the  art  invented  by  those  who 
sought  the  applause  of  the  multitude,  whom  it 
is  but  just  to  humor  in  their  foUy,  since  it  is 
they  who  pay  for  it."  In  spite  of  the  large 
income  received  from  these  dramas,  owing  to 
his  prodigality  and  liberality,  he  was  general- 
ly in  embarrassed  circumstances. — As  his  life 
drew  near  its  close,  his  religious  feelings,  which 
during  his  latter  years  had  been  growing  upon 
him,  deepened  into  a  kind  of  "continued  melan- 
choly passion,"  which  Montalvan  says  was  then 
beginning  to  be  called  hypochondria.  He  not 
only  fasted  constantly,  but  at  one  time  inflicted 
upon  himself  so  cruel  a  penance  that  the  walls 
of  the  room  were  subsequently  discovered  to 
be  sprinkled  with  blood.  The  severity  of  these 
self-imposed  punishments  is  said  to  have  cost 
him  ms  life.  His  funeral,  which  lasted  for  9 
days,  was  attended  by  an  immense  concourse 
of  people,  and  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the 
land  officiated  on  the  occasion.  Eulogies  and 
poems  were  published  upon  the  event  to  such 
an  extent  that  those  in  Spanish  fill  a  respect- 
able volume,  and  those  in  Italian  make  one  of 
nearly  the  same  size. — There  is  no  complete 
edition  of  Lope's  works.  The  fullest  is  one 
published  by  Fr.  Cerda  y  Rico  under  the  title 
of  Goleccion  de  las  dhras  sueltas,  assi  en  prosa 
como  en  'verso,  &c.  (21  vols.  4to.,  Madrid, 
1776-'9).  His  biography  was  written  by  Lord 
Holland  (London,  1817),  but  the  best  account  of 
his  life  and  writings  is  in  Ticknor's  "  History 
of  Spanish  Literature." 

VEGETABLE  IVORY  TREE.  See  Palm, 
vol.  xii.  p.  703. 

VEGETABLE  SILK.    See  Pultj. 

VEGETABLES.     See  Plant. 

VEGETIUS,  Flavius  Renatus,  a  Roman 
author,  who  flourished  toward  the  close  of 
the  4th  century.  He  wrote  a  treatise  entitled 
JRei  Militaris  Instituta,  or  Epitome  Eei  Mili- 
tariSj  which  was  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Val- 
entinian  II.;  and  from  several  expressions  in 
his  writings  it  is  inferred  that  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian. His  work  was  taken  from  Cato  the 
censor  De  DiscipUna  Militari,  from  Corne- 
lius Celsus,  from  Frontinus,  from  Paternus, 
and  from  the  imperial  constitutions  of  Augus- 
tus, Trajan,  and  Hadrian.  It  is  in  5  books,  of 
which  the  1st  treats  of  the  training  of  sol- 
diers, the  2d  of  the  organization  of  an  army, 
the  3d  of  military  operations  in  the  field,  the 
4th  of  sieges  and  defences,  and  the  5th  of 
naval  warfare.  The  3  earliest  editions  were 
printed  somewhere  between  1473  and  1478; 
the  best  edition  is  that  of  Schwebelius  (4to., 
Nuremberg,  1767).  There  are  French  and 
German  versions  of  the  work,  and  an  English 
one  by  Lieut.  John  Clarke  (8vo.,  London,  1767). 

VEHMIC  COURTS  (Ger.  Vehmgerichte  or 
Femgerichte,  from  Fern,  old  Ger.,  punishment, 
and  Gericht,  tribunal),  secret  tribunals  which 
flourished  chiefly  in  Westphalia  during  *the 
middle  ages.  Their  origin  is  wrapped  in  ob- 
scurity.   They  are  not  mentioned  by  name  be- 
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fore  the  13th  century,  but  there  are  some 
traces  of  their  existence  in  the  12th,  and  as 
some  historians  believe  even  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury. Westphalia  was  the  home  of  this  court, 
and  only  upon  the  "  red  earth,"  as  its  soil  was 
called  in  their  phraseology,  could  its  members 
be  initiated  or  its  sittings  be  held.  The  tribunal 
was  at  first  a  protest  against  the  arbitrary  de- 
cisions of  the  lawless  barons  and  nobles  of 
the  time.  The  emperor  and  the  nobles  of  his 
court,  and  with  them  men  of  all  ranks,  asso- 
ciated themselves  together  as  "free  judges" 
(Freischoffen  or  Freischoppen)  to  try  persons, 
accused  of  crimes  against  person  or  property. 
They  were  bound  by  solemn  oaths  not  to  re- 
veal the  circumstances  of  the  trial  or  the  sen- 
tence passed  on  the  offender  if  found  guilty ; 
and  in  order  to  be  one  of  the  brotherhood,  the 
applicant  must  be  of  good  reputation,  and  must 
have  two  sureties  who  were  already  free  judges. 
The  initiated  recognized  each  other  by  signs. 
The  courts  might  be  summoned  at  any  time 
and  in  any  place  in  Westphalia,  in  public  or 
private  buildings,  in  the  forests  or  caves,  or  in 
the  open  fields ;  but  usually  they  were  closed 
against  all  but  the  initiated  and  the  accused 
person.  The  emperor,  or  in  his  absence  the 
count  or  noble  of  highest  dignity,  presided, 
though  in  some  instances  men  of  common 
birth  sat  as  chief  judges,  even  when  those  of 
higher  rank  were  present.  If  any  uninitiated 
person  intruded,  he  was  immediately  put  to 
death.  Before  the  chief  judge  lay  the  em- 
blems of  his  authority,  the  sword  and  the 
cord.  In  the  early  history  of  the  organization, 
the  accused  could  be  absolved  by  taking  a 
solemn  oath  of  purification  upon  the  handle 
of  the  judge's  sword ;  but  when  at  a  later  pe- 
riod it  was  found  that  criminals  did  not  hesitate 
to  perjure  themselves,  the  accuser,  always  a 
free  judge,  could  substantiate  his  charge  even 
against  the  oath  of  the  accused  by  3  or  more 
witnesses.  If  the  accused  could  rebut  these 
by  a  number  one  half  greater,  he  was  still 
discharged;  but  if  condemned,  sentence  was 
passed  upon  him,  and  he  was  forthwith  hang- 
ed. If  the  person  accused  had  not  been  ar- 
rested, he  was  summoned  to  appear  by  fasten- 
ing upon  his  door  or  gateway  the  summons  of 
the  Vehmic  court,  enclosing  in  it  a  small  coin. 
If  he  had  no  known  or  certain  residence,  then 
these  "written  summonses  were  posted  at  the 
crossing  of  4  roads  nearest  his  haunts.  If  he 
failed  to  appear  or  to  send  a  messenger,  he 
was  condemned  as  despising  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  holy  Vehm,  and  once  condemned  there 
was  little  chance  of  his  life  while  he  remained 
in  Germany.  In  the  14th  and  15th  centuries 
the  free  judges  were  more  than  100,000  in 
number,  scattered  over  every  part  of  Germa- 
ny. The  condemnation  of  an  offender  by  a 
Vehmic  court  was  known  to  the  whole  brother- 
hood in  a  very  short  time ;  and  if  it  were  the 
father,  brother,  or  son  of  one  of  the  initiated 
who  was  condemned,  he  not  only  might  not 
warn  him  of  his  danger,  but  must  aid  in  putting 


him  to  death.  Every  member  of  the  associa- 
tion was  bound,  under  penalty  of  losing  his  own 
life,  to  effect  the  death  of  the  man  sentenced  by 
the  free  judges ;  and  when  slain  he  was  to  be 
hanged  on  the  nearest  tree,  nothing  of  value 
which  he  might  have  about  him  being  removed, 
and  a  knife  being  thrust  into  the  earth  near 
him  as  an  indication  that  his  death  was  the 
result  of  a  sentence  of  the  Vehmic  court.  A 
power  so  formidable,  and  exercised  under  such 
obligations  of  secrecy,  soon  raised  the  hostility 
of  those  who  feared  becoming  its  victims,  as 
well  as  of  those  who  saw  in  it  an  engine  capa- 
ble of  terrible  oppression.  In  1371  the  emperor 
Charles  IV.,  in  an  instrument  known  as  the  pub- 
lic peace  or  pact  of  Westphalia,  stipulated  for 
the  recognition  of  the  Vehm ;  but  in  the  next 
century  the  number  of  its  opposers  greatly  in- 
creased, and  in  1461  an  association  was  formed 
among  the  cities  and  princes  of  Germany  and 
the  cantons  of  Switzerland  to  resist  the  free 
judges,  and  to  require  that  the  trial  of  accused 
persons  should  take  place  in  open  day.  ^  In 
1495  Maximilian  I.  established  a  new  criminal 
code,  which  materially  weakened  the  power 
of  the  Vehmic  courts;  and  in  the  16th  century 
they  were  but  seldom  held.  The  last  public 
sitting  was  in  1568,  near  Celle ;  but  there  were 
secret  sittings  of  the  court  in  the  IVth  and  18th 
centuries,  and  according  to  Kohlrausch  even  as 
late  as  1811,  in  Mimster.  They  ceased  how- 
ever to  excite  terror  or  to  exert  any  consider- 
able influence  before  the  close  of  the  I7th  cen- 
tury.— The  principal  works  on  the  Vehmic 
courts  are :  Freherus,  De  Secretis  Judiciis  in 
Westphalia  aliisque  Germanice  Partihus  olim 
mitatis  (4to.,  Helmstedt,  1663);  Diefenbach, 
Dissertatio  de  Feimeris  (Leipsic,  1707) ;  Kopp, 
Yerfassung  der  Tieimlichen  Gerichte  in  West- 
phalen  (Gottingen,  1794) ;  Hutter,  Bas  YeJimge- 
ricJit  des  Mittelalters  (Leipsic,  1798) ;  Wigand, 
Das  Vehmgericht  Westphalens  (Hanau,  1825); 
and  Kohlrausch,  "  History  of  Germany"  (trans- 
lated by  J.  D.  Haas,  New  York,  1845). 

VEHRLI,  or  Wehkli,  Jakob,  a  Swiss  edu- 
cator, born  in  the  canton  of  Thurgau  in  1790. 
He  is  the  son  of  a  country  schoolmaster,  and 
at  the  age  of  18  became  a  teacher  in  Fellen- 
berg's  agricultural  school  at  Hofwyl,  of  which 
he  was  in  fact  the  organizer.  It  remained  for 
26  years  under  his  charge,  and  was  from  an 
early  period  the  most  prosperous  of  Fellen- 
berg's  institutions.  As  early  as  1815  he  had 
added  to  it  a  department  for  training  teachers, 
and  in  1827  a  colony  from  it  was  established 
at  Maykirch,  under  one  of  the  older  pupils. 
In  1833  Vehrli  left  Hofwyl,  and  took  charge 
of  the  normal  school  for  country  teachers  at 
Kruitzlingen  on  Lake  Constance,  where  he 
still  presides.  Here,  as  at  Hofwyl,  he  and  his 
pupils  live  very  plainly,  laboring  in  the  field 
and  garden  several  hours  every  day,  and  per- 
forming household  duties  as  well.  The  course 
of  instruction,  though  not  extensive,  is  very 
thorough,  comprising  a  critical  knowledge  of 
their  native  language,  history,  and  literature, 
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arithmetic,  surveying,  mensuration,  meclianios, 
natural  philosophy  and  astronomy,  music  and 
singing,  with  the  elements  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual science,  and  pedagogy,  in  which  they 
also  obtain  practical  instruction  in  the  adjacent 
village  schools.  All  the  training  schools  of 
Switzerland  are  organized  on  Yehrli's  plan, 
and  most  of  them  are  taught  by  his  pupils,  as 
are  many  others  in  G-ermany,  France,  and  Eng- 
land. It  was  from  his  school  at  Hofwyl  that 
Wichern  derived  the  first  idea  of  his  famous 
Eauhe  Ham  at  Horn,  near  Hamburg. 

VEHSE,  Kael  Eduaed,  a  German  historian, 
born  in  Freiberg,  Dec.  18,  1802.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Leipsic  and  Gottingen,  and  filled  va- 
rious positions  in  the  Dresden  state  archive 
office,  but  resigned  in  order  to  accompany  the 
separatist  Stephan  and  his  followers  to  Amer- 
ica. Early  in  1839  he  went  to  Missouri,  but  at 
the  end  of  that  year  returned  to  Europe.  In 
1851  he  began  a  series  of  journeys  in  Germany, 
France,  and  England,  and  in  1853  took  up  his 
residence  in  Berlin.  His  chief  work  is  the 
Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Hqfe  seit  der  Reforma- 
tion (Hamburg,  1851),  which  now  comprises 
more  than  40  volumes,  and  is  still  unfinished. 
It  has  already  been  translated  into  Swedish  and 
partly  into  English.  Of  the  other  works  of 
Yehse  may  be  mentioned  Geschichte  Kaiser 
Otto\  des  Grossen  (Zittau,  1828)  ;  Tafeln  der 
Welt-  und  Cultur geschichte  (Dresden,  1834); 
Yorlesiingen  uber  Weltgeschichte  (2  vols.,  Dres- 
den, 1842)  ;  and  Shahspeare  ah  Politilcer^  Psy- 
cholog  und  Dichter  (2  vols.,  Hamburg,  1851). 

YEII,  one  of  the  12  cities  of  the  Etruscan 
confederation,  .probably  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  of  all,  situated  on  the  Cremera,  a 
small  affluent  of  the  Tiber.  Its  site  has  lately 
been  ascertained  in  the  neighborhood  of  Isola 
Farnese,  about  12  m.  K  N.  W.  from  Eome, 
where  a  cemetery  and  other  interesting  re- 
mains have  been  discovered.  Its  territory 
seems  to  have  extended  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Cremera  to  the  Oiminian  forest,  and  from 
Mt.  Soracte  to  the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  One  of 
the  most  ancient  cities  of  Etruria,  Yeii  was  for 
centuries  the  great  rival  of  Kome,  succumb- 
ing to  the  latter  only  after  very  numerous 
wars  and  a  siege,  it  is  said,  of  10  years.  At  the 
time  of  its  fall  (396  B.  0.)  it  surpassed  Rome  in 
extent  and  splendor.  It  was  captured  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  dictator  Oamillus,  who  soon 
after,  Rome  having  in  its  turn  been  taken  and 
destroyed  by  the  Gauls  under  Brennus,  by  his 
eloquence  prevented  the  Roman  people  from 
removing  to  Yeii.  Abandoned  for  4  centuries, 
it  was  repeopled  under  Augustus,  but  not  long 
after  relapsed  into  decay,  and  eventually  disap- 
peared from  history. 

YEIK,  in  geology.    See  Mineral  Yein. 

YEINS,  the  name  applied  to  four  systems  of 
blood  vessels,  differing  in  structure,  course,  and 
function,  and  having  in  common  only  the  char- 
acter of  conveying  blood  toward  and  not  from 
the  heart.  These  systems  are  the  common 
systemic,  the  portal,  the  pulmonary,  and  the 


umbilical,  the  first  two  circulating  impure  or 
venous,  and  the  last  two  pure  or  arterial  blood. 
As  to  the  special  anatomy  of  the  general  venous 
circulation,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  here  that 
all  the  veins  from  the  lower  limbs  and  the  pel- 
vic and  abdominal  organs  carry  their  contents 
into  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  those  of  the 
head,  upper  limbs,  and  thorax  into  the  superior 
vena  cava ;  that  these  two  great  vessels  pour 
their  blood  into  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart, 
whence  it  enters  the  right  ventricle,  to  be  sent 
by  this  through  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the 
lungs  for  purification,  returning  arterial  by  the 
pulmonary  veins  to  the  left  auricle,  and  thence 
by  the  left  ventricle  and  aorta  over  the  body. — 
The  principal  superficial  vein  of  the  side  of  the 
neck  is  the  external  jugular,  in  which  venesec- 
tion is  occasionally  performed ;  it  is  very  con- 
spicuous in  some  persons  during  violent  agita- 
tion of  body  or  mind.  The  deep-seated  internal 
jugular,  by  the  side  of  the  carotid  artery,  re- 
ceives the  blood  from  the  sinuses  of  the  brain ; 
the  median  basilic  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  is  the 
classical  one  for  venesection,  being  very  acces- 
sible and  of  considerable  size ;  the  longest  vein 
in  the  body  is  the  internal  saphena,  extending 
from  below  the  ankle  joint  to  within  about  an 
inch  of  the  groin ;  the  other  veins  as  to  their 
course  generally  follow  the  arteries ;  the  heart 
has  its  own  system  of  veins,  not  communicat- 
ing with  the  vensQ  cavse,  but  opening  directly 
into  the  right  auricle.  These  systemic  veins, 
as  they  are  called,  correspond  to  the  branches 
of  the  aorta,  and  grow  larger  and  larger  toward 
the  heart.  The  portal  veins  collect  the  blood 
from  the  small  vessels  of  the  abdominal  viscera 
into  one,  the  vena  portss,  which  subdivides  like 
an  artery  within  the  liver.  In  the  pulmonary 
circulation,  by  a  contradiction  in  terms,  the 
vessel  called  the  artery  carries  venous  blood, 
and  the  veins  arterial  blood. — Yeins  are  gen- 
erally thinner,  less  elastic,  and  of  larger  caliber 
than  the  corresponding  arteries,  and  are  pro- 
vided with  membranous  folds  or  valves  to  pre- 
vent a  backward  flow  of  the  blood.  In  verte- 
brates generally  they  consist  of  an  external 
fibrous  and  areolar  coat,  a  middle  or  muscular, 
and  an  internal  fibrous  lined  with  fenestrated 
or  striated  membrane  and  epithelium.  Yenous 
capillaries  do  not  essentially  differ  from  arte- 
rial, consisting  of  tubes  of  homogeneous  mem- 
brane, with  a  few  oval  nuclei;  the  veins  of 
the  brain  have  no  muscular  coat ;  at  their  junc- 
tion with  the  heart  they  are  more  muscular, 
thicker,  and  red,  from  a  prolongation  into  their 
structure  of  the  muscle  of  the  auricle,  and  they 
have  also  a  partial  investment  of  the  serous 
layer  of  the  pericardium;  where  the  vena  cava 
pierces  the  diaphragm  it  has  a  covering  of 
fibrous  tissue ;  the  cerebral  veins  or  sinuses  are 
tubular  excavations  in  the  substance  of  the  dura 
mater,  lined  with  the  usual  internal  membrane ; 
the  umbilical  vein  is  smooth,  without  valves, 
lined  with  epithelium,  and  composed  of  a  thick 
fibrous  mass.  Yeins  have  their  nutrient  ves- 
sels, and  a  very  few  nerves.    The  venous  sys- 
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tem  is  far  more  extensive  than  the  arterial,  both 
in  the  size  and  number  of  the  vessels  and  their 
branches ;  except  in  the  viscera,  there  are  two 
sets,  one  superficial  and  subcutaneous,  the 
other  deep-seated,  accompanying  the  arteries, 
and  often  double ;  they  almost  always  originate 
by  the  union  of  the  capillaries,  increasing  in 
size  and  diminishing  in  number  toward  the 
heart  (see  Oapillaeies)  ;  the  veins  which  re- 
turn the  blood  from  some  of  the  erectile  tissues 
seem  to  commence,  according  to  Valentin  and 
Mtiller,  in  little  sacs,  into  which  arteries  much 
larger  than  capillaries  open ;  in  the  wings  of 
the  bat,  according  to  Paget,  arteries  of  con- 
siderable size  pass  at  once  into  veins  without 
intermediate  capillaries.  Veins  intercommuni- 
cate very  freely,  forming  networks  and  plex- 
uses, the  most  remarkable  of  which  in  man  are 
those  about  and  within  the  spinal  canal ;  they 
occur  even  within  the  spongy  bodies  of  the 
vertebra. — The  valves  in  veins  are  interesting 
not  only  as  specimens  of  animal  mechanics, 
but  as  having  in  a  great  degree  suggested  to 
Harvey  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood ;  these  are  raised  portions  or  pockets  of 
fibrous  membrane  lined  with  epithelium,  very 
delicate,  and  in  the  most  perfect  semilunar 
shape ;  there  are  generally  2  together  in  the 
larger  vessels,  opening  toward  the  heart,  and 
when  in  contact  completely  preventing  the  re- 
gurgitation of  the  blood ;  at  the  orifices  of  the 
smaller  veins  they  are  often  single,  and  in  the 
great  vessels  of  the  larger  mammals  frequently 
8 ;  there  are  none  in  the  capUlaries,  though 
they  exist  in  veins  of  half  a  line  in  diameter ; 
they  vary  from  a  mere  linear  elevation  to  a  deep 
pocket.  Their  situation  is  irregular,  and  their 
number  not  very  great ;  in  man  they  are  found 
in  veins  subject  to  muscular  pressure,  and  are 
therefore  most  numerous  in  the  limbs ;  in  the 
head  and  neck  there  are  but  2,  in  the  external 
jugular,  and  these  not  very  perfect ;  in  the  arm 
they  are  most  numerous  at  the  upper  part,  with 
none  in  the  subclavian,  innominata,  and  supe- 
rior cava ;  in  the  legs  they  are  most  abundant 
at  the  lower  part ;  there  are  none  in  the  spinal 
veins,  in  those  of  the  portal  and  hepatic  sys- 
tems, in  the  heart,  kidneys,  uterus,  and  lungs, 
as  a  general  rule ;  they  are  few  in  cetaceans 
and  birds,  and  almost  absent  in  reptiles  and 
fishes. — Veins  are  passive  organs,  determining 
by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  the  course  of 
the  blood ;  they  are  also  reservoirs  for  the  cir- 
culating fluid,  and  active  agents  in  absorption ; 
as  reservoirs,  though  very  important  in  man, 
they  are  most  remarkable  in  the  lower  animals, 
as  in  seals,  whales,  and  many  diving  birds. — 
Veins  are  more  subject  to  difiuse  inflammation 
than  arteries,  and,  from  their  active  absorbent 
powers,  morbid  materials  are  carried  rapidly 
and  widely  over  the  system  from  the  heart. 
Haemorrhoids  and  varicose  veins  have  been 
known  since  the  time  of  Hippocrates.  Phle- 
bitis, or  inflammation  of  their  lining  membrane, 
is  a  dangerous  and  common  disease,  sometimes 
leading  to  fatal  purulent  absorption,  and  fre- 


quently to  obliteration  of  the  vessel.  Varix  or 
dilatation  of  a  vein,  from  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  circular  fibres,  is  one  of  the 
most  frequent  of  the  morbid  conditions  of  the 
body ;  it  is  produced  by  a  mechanical  exciting 
cause  acting  on  a  weakened  vessel ;  it  is  most 
common  in  the  legs,  and  in  the  internal  saphe- 
na  vein,  in  persons  obliged  to  be  much  on  their 
feet ;  when  in  the  rectum,  the  disease  is  called 
haemorrhoids  or  piles,  when  in  the  spermatic 
cord,  varicocele.  Small  earthy  concretions  are 
not  unfrequently  deposited  in  the  walls  of  veins 
from  the  blood ;  they  are  named  phlebolithes 
or  vein  stones,  and  consist  chiefly  of  phosphate 
and  carbonate  of  lime.  Entozoa  are  often 
found  in  the  interior  of  the  veins  in  the  lower 
animals.  A  vein  if  wounded,  either  acciden- 
tally or  in  venesection,  heals  readily,  without 
interference  with  its  functions;  a  wound  in 
the  axillary,  subclavian,  or  lower  part  of  the 
internal  jugular,  during  a  surgical  operation, 
may  prove  suddenly  fatal  from  the  sucking  in 
of  air  and  a  consequent  instantaneous  paralysis 
of  the  heart's  action.  A  ligature  throws  the 
coats  of  a  vein  into  longitudinal  folds,  and 
divides  the  outer  and  part  of  the  middle  coat, 
obliteration  being  produced  by  the  deposit  of 
lymph  in  the  surrounding  areolar  tissue.  (See 
OiKOULATiON,  and  Pulse.) 

VEIT,  Philipp,  a  German  painter,  born  in 
Berlin,  Feb.  13, 1793,  died  in  Rome  in  Feb.  1854. 
By  his  mother  he  was  a  grandson  of  the  phi- 
losopher Mendelssohn.  After  a  preparatory 
education  at  Dresden,  he  repaired  in  1815  to 
Eome,  and  became  associated  with  Cornelius, 
Overbeck,  and  other  German  painters  in  their 
remarkable  effort  to  infuse  into  the  art  of  the 
19th  century  the  spirit  which  animated  the 
mediaeval  masters.  In  conjunction  with  the 
leaders  of  the  new  school,  he  was  employed  to 
decorate  the  villa  of  the  Prussian  consul,  J.  S. 
Bartholdy,  with  frescoes  illustrating  the  history 
of  Joseph ;  and  the  "  Seven  Years  of  Plenty," 
executed  by  him  as  a  companion  piece  to  Over- 
beck's  "Seven  Years  of  Famine,"  established 
his  reputation.  He  thenceforth  attached  him- 
self to  the  party  which  under  the  lead  of  Over- 
beck  adopted  the  symbolical  and  ascetic  method 
of  treating  religious  subjects;  and  imder  the 
influence  of  his  studies,  as  also  of  the  example 
of  his  stepfather,  Friedrich  von  Schlegel,  he 
abjured  Protestantism  and  entered  the  Roman  . 
Catholic  church.  In  1826  he  was  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  Stadel  art  institute  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  which  position  he  filled  for  many 
years  with  great  reputation,  producing  a  series 
of  works  in  oil  and  fresco,  which  are  among 
the  most  characteristic  productions  of  modern 
German  art.  His  masterpiece  is  a  large  fresco 
in  the  institute  representing  *'  Christianity 
bringing  the  Fine  Arts  into  Germany,"  with 
allegorical  figures  of  Italy  and  Germany  at  the 
sides.  His  religious  feelings  acquired  strength 
with  time ;  and  such  was  his  dislike  of  the  new 
realistic  and  romantic  school  headed  by  Les- 
sing,  that  upon  the  purchase  in  1843  of  that 
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master's  "Huss  before  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance" for  the  institute,  he  resigned  his  office, 
and  transferred  his  studio  to  Sachsenhausen  in 
Hesse-Cassel.  Among  his  subsequent  produc- 
tions are  an  "  Assumption  of  the  Virgin"  for 
the  Frankfort  cathedral,  and  "  The  Marys  at  the 
Sepulchre,"  "The  Parable  of  the  Good  Samari- 
tan," and  "The  Egyptian  Darkness,"  for  the 
king  of  Prussia. 

VELASQUEZ,  Diego  Kodeigtjez  de  Silva 
T,  a  Spanish  painter,  born  in  Seville  in  1599, 
died  in  Madrid,  Aug.  9, 1660.  He  was  of  Por- 
tuguese origin  on  the  father's  side,  and  while  a 
child  was  placed  in  the  school  of  the  elder 
Herrera,  a  harsh  and  rough  master,  whose 
style,  full  of  coarse  power  and  originality,  was 
not  unlike  his  character.  Disgusted  by  Her- 
rera's  brutality,  he  entered  the  school  of  Fran- 
cisco Pacheco,  from  whom  he  learned  little 
beside  formal  academic  rules  and  the  code  of 
the  inquisition  for  the  guidance  of  painters,  in 
which  Pacheco  was  thoroughly  informed.  At 
the  end  of  5  years  he  married  his  master's 
daughter  Juana,  the  father's  consent  being  won 
by  his  pupil's  "  virtue,  his  purity,  and  his  good 
parts,  as  well  as  by  the  hopes  derived  from  his 
great  natural  genius."  Velasquez,  whose  style, 
under  the  influence  of  Herrera's  instructions, 
had  assumed  a  decided  naturalistic  character, 
immediately  entered  upon  a  course  of  self-in- 
struction, taking  nature  only  for  his  guide,  and 
following  her  faithfully  to  the  end.  His  chief 
model  was  a  peasant  boy,  whom  he  painted  in 
his  native  rags  in  every  variety  of  expression 
and  attitude ;  and  he  also  acquired  great  facil- 
ity in  the  representation  of  fruit,  fish,  and 
other  common  objects  of  still  life,  classed  under 
the  generic  name  of  lodegones.  His  works  of 
this  period  are  apparently  imitations  of  Cara- 
vaggio  and  Spagnoletto,  and  exhibit  great 
breadth  and  force  of  truth,  with  no  attempt  at 
ideal  or  poetical  expression.  A  well  known 
specimen  is  that  called  "  The  "Water  Carrier"  in 
the  collection  at  Apsley  house.  At  23  years 
of  age  Velasquez  visited  Madrid,  where  he  re- 
ceived a  warm  welcome  from  his  townsman 
Don  Juan  Fonseca,  through  whose  instrumen- 
tality he  was  employed  in  1623  to  paint  the 
portrait  of  the  count  duke  of  Olivarez,  the 
chief  favorite  of  Philip  IV.  and  the  actual 
ruler  of  Spain.  The  king  himself  was  his  next 
sitter,  and  the  picture,  upon  which  the  artist 
had  expended  all  his  power,  was  exhibited  on 
the  steps  of  the  church  of  San  Felipe,  and  view- 
ed with  wonder  and  delight  by  the  populace. 
Velasquez  was  immediately  appointed  court 
painter,  with  a  regular  salary  in  addition  to 
the  payments  for  his  works,  and^is  said  to  have 
received  the  exclusive  privilege  of  portraying 
the  king  on  canvas.  In  1623  he  also  made  a 
sketch,  since  lost,  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  who 
was  then  in  Madrid  on  his  romantic  expedition 
of  wooing  the  infanta.  A  picture  has  recently 
been  exhibited  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
which  is  asserted  to  be  identical  with  this. 
In  1627  he  further  increased  his  reputation  by 


a  picture  of  the  "  Expulsion  of  the  Moriscos 
from  Spain,"  which  gained  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  usher  of  the  chamber,  with  a  salary 
and  allowance ;  and  in  the  succeeding  year  he 
enjoyed  for  several  months  the  society  of  Eu- 
bens,  then  on  a  diplomatic  visit  to  Spain,  with 
whom  he  visited  the  Escurial.  The  intercourse 
between  the  two  artists  was  however  produc- 
tive of  no  change  in  the  style  of  Velasquez, 
and  this  may  be  generally  said  of  his  visit  in 
1629  to  Italy,  where  he  remained  until  1631. 
At  Venice,  Rome,  and  elsewhere,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  flattering  marks  of  attention,  and 
studied  diligently  the  works  of  Eaphael,  Mi- 
chel Angelo,  and  the  great  Italian  masters,  but 
without  losing  a  particle  of-  his  individuality. 
"Velasquez,"  says  Mr.  Ford,  "like  his  friend 
Lope  de  Vega,  held  up  the  mirror  to  his  own 
age  alone ;  he  called  up  no  recollections  of  the 
past,  borrowed  from  no  other  period  or  coun- 
try, and  none  can  claim  any  thing  back  from 
him ;  all  was  his  own,  original,  national,  and 
idiosyncratic ;  and  he  shrunk  from  any  change 
by  which  loss  might  be  risked."  The  two 
works  which  he  sent  home  from  Rome,  "  Ja- 
cob with  the  Garment  of  Joseph"  and  "  Apollo 
at  the  Forge  of  Vulcan,"  exhibit  no  trace  of 
his  studies  in  the  Vatican  or  of  the  influence 
of  the  antique,  to  which  he  is  known  to  have 
given  much  attention.  At  Naples  he  lived  in 
close  intimacy  with  his  countryman  Spagnoletto. 
Returning  to  Spain,  he  was  received  with  re- 
newed expressions  of  favor  by  Philip,  who 
gave  him  a  painting  room  in  the  palace,  "and 
soon  after  sat  to  him  for  a  celebrated  equestrian 
portrait,  from  which  was  executed  in  the  first 
place  a  model  in  wood  by  the  carver  Monta- 
fiez,  and  subsequently  a  bronze  statue  by  Pedro 
Tacca,  now  in  the  gardens  of  Buen  Retiro  in 
Madrid.  It  was  for  this  portrait,  Pacheco  in- 
forms us,  that  the  king  condescended  on  one 
occasion  to  sit  for  3  hours  continuously.  In 
1648-'50  he  made  a  second  journey  to  Italy  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  pictures  and  statuary 
for  the  king,  and  while  in  Rome  painted  a  fa- 
mous portrait  of  Innocent  X.,  the  only  real  speci- 
men of  his  art  now  in  that  city.  Subsequent  to 
his  return  to  Madrid  he  produced  some  of  his 
finest  works,  including  the  celebrated  Meninas 
(maids  of  honor),  which  represents  the  artist 
painting  the  portrait  of  the  infanta  Margarita 
surrounded  by  her  attendants.  Luca  Giordano 
called  this  picture  the  "  theology  of  painting," 
meaning  that  it  was  the  noblest  production  of 
the  art ;  and  in  respect  to  aerial  and  linear  per- 
spective, local  color,  and  animal  and  human  life, 
it  is  held  to  be  almost  unrivalled.  Philip  was 
so  well  pleased  with  it,  that  immediately  upon 
its  completion  he  painted  with  his  own  hands 
the  cross  of  Santiago  upon  the  breast  of  the  fig- 
ure of  Velasquez.  Honors  gradually  accumu- 
lated upon  the  painter,  who  in  1652  received 
the  much  coveted  court  place  of  aposantador 
mayor^  the  duties  of  which,  however,  required 
him  to  be  so  constantly  in  attendance  on  the 
king,  that  many  precious  hours  were  taken 
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from  the  practice  of  his  art.  In  the  spring  of 
1660  he  left  Madrid  to  superintend  the  progress 
of  the  royal  family  to  the  Isle  of  Pheasants,  on 
the  frontiers  of  France ;  and  while  fitting  up 
the  saloon  in  which  were  held  the  conferences 
terminating  in  the  marriage  of  the  infanta 
Maria  Theresa  with  Louis  XIV.,  he  was  seized 
with  a  tertian  fever,  of  which  he  died  after  a 
few  weeks'  illness,  having  passed  through  life 
with  unvarying  prosperity,  and  leaving  a  repu- 
^tation  for  amiability  and  integrity  not  less  re- 
markable than  his  artistic  renown.— Owing  to 
the  fact  that  Velasquez  painted  almost  exclu- 
sively for  the  king,  and  that  his  pictures  be- 
ing royal  property  were  generally  respected 
by  Bonaparte's  generals,  he  is  still  to  be  seen 
to  proper  advantage  only  in  Madrid.  In  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  it  may  be  said  also 
of  Spain,  his  works  are  comparatively  rare. 
The  royal  gallery  at  Madrid  contains  62  splen- 
did and  characteristic  specimens  of  his  genius, 
comprising  portraits,  history,  genre,  and  land- 
scape, in  all  of  which  he  was  equally  great,  al- 
though as  a  painter  of  men,  and  particularly 
of  the  old  grandees  of  the  Spanish  court,  he 
gained  jnost  distinction,  having,  in  the  opinion 
of  competent  critics,  elevated  that  branch  of  art 
to  the  dignity  of  history.  His  portraits  are 
also  the  most  numerous  of  his  works,  admirable 
examples  being  the  several  equestrian  portraits 
of  Philip  IV.  In  delineations  of  female  beauty, 
and  in  subjects  demanding  an  elevated  ideal  or 
poetical  treatment,  he  was  less  successful ;  and 
his  pictures  of  this  class,  although  powerfully 
painted,  are  inferior  to  those  of  his  great  coun- 
tryman Murillo.  A  "  Crucifixion"  by  him  in 
the  royal  gallery,  one  of  the  few  sacred  sub- 
iects  which  he  painted,  is  cited  by  Mr.  Stirling 
for  the  wonderful  expression  of  agony  de- 
picted in  the  face  of  Christ.  Of  his  skill  in 
history  and  genre  it  will  suflSce  to  mention  two 
examples,  ''  The  Surrender  of  Breda  by  Justin 
of  Nassau  to  Spinola,"  called  also  Las  lanzas 
("  The  Lances"),  remarkable  for  the  feeling  and 
expression  of  the  figures  and  the  technical  exe- 
cution ;  and  the  celebrated  group  entitled  Los 
heledores  ("  The  Drinkers"),  which,  according 
to  Ford,  combines  the  humor  of  Teniers  with 
the  breadth  and  effect  of  Caravaggio,  and  which 
for  its  humor  alone  Mr.  Stirling  thinks  entitles 
Velasquez  to  the  name  of  the  "  Spanish  Ho- 
garth." It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  neither 
of  these  pictures  are  there  any  representations 
of  women.  His  Virgin  is  not  the  beatified 
woman  of  Raphael  or  Oorreggio,  but  a  real 
being  of  flesh  and  blood,  conceived  from  a 
lower  ideal,  and  having  in  her  more  of  earth 
than  of  heaven.  His  pictures  of  this  class, 
however,  if  few  in  number,  are  of  a  more 
cheerful  character  than  those  of  most  Span- 
ish artists,  whose  efforts  were  hampered  by 
the  rigid  rules  of  the  inquisition.  His  col- 
oring is  subdued  and  even  cold  in  comparison 
with  the  glowing  tints  of  Titian  or  Rubens,  but 
"  his  mastery  over  his  materials,  his  represen- 
tation of  texture,  air,  and  individual  identity, 


aro  absolutely  startling;  his  lineal  and  aerial 
perspective  is  magnificent."  The  life  and  genius 
of  Velasquez  have  been  treated  by  three  of  the 
most  accomplished  modern  writers  on  art.  See 
Stirling's  "  Annals  of  the  Artists  of  Spain" 
(1848),  and  "Life  of  Velasquez"  (1855)  ;  Ford's 
"  Handbook  of  Spain ;"  and  Sir  Edmund  Head's 
"Handbook  of  Spanish  Art." 

VELDE,  Feanz  Karl  yms  der,  a  German 
novelist,  born  in  Breslau,  Sept.  27,  1779,  died 
there,  April  6, 1824.  He  studied  law  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder,  and  afterward  held  various 
judicial  offices  at  Breslau,  "Winzig,  and  Zobten. 
He  wrote  poems,  plays,  and  novels,  by  the  last 
of  which  he  gained  considerable  reputation  and 
popularity,  and  even  the  unmerited  appellation 
of  "the  German  Walter  Scott."  Among  his 
novels  are :  Guido,  Die  Eroberung  von  Mexico 
("The  Conquest  of  Mexico"),  Jbie  Malteser 
("The  Maltese"),  Die  Wiedertaufer  ("The 
Anabaptists"),  Arwed  Gyllenstierna,  and  Chris- 
tine  und  ihr  Hof  ("  Christina  and  her  Court"). 

VELDEKE,  Heineich  von,  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  German  minnesingers,  and  the  reputed 
originator  of  the  heroic  minstrel  song  in  Ger- 
many, flourished  toward  the  close  of  the  12th 
century.  Little  is  known  of  his  life.  He  was 
a  "Westphalian  by  birth,  but  followed  a  coun- 
tess of  Cleves  to  the  court  of  her  husband, 
Louis  of  Thuringia,  transplanting  to  that  coun- 
try the  Rhenish  minstrelsy,  of  which  soon  after 
Eisenach,  with  the  castle  of  Wartburg,  became 
the  renowned  centre.  His  principal  work  is 
the  epic  Eneit,  written  after  a  French  original, 
and  now  extant  only  in  an  altered  style  and 
form. 

VELLEIUS  PATERCULUS.     See  Pater- 

CULUS. 

VELLORE,  a  town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Madras,  N".  district  of  Arcot,  situated 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  river  Palar,  in  lat.  12°  55' 
N.,  long.  79°  11'  E.,  79  m.W.  S.  W.  from  Madras, 
and  16  m.W.  from  Arcot ;  pop.  in  1857,  51,600. 
It  is  tolerably  clean  and  well  built,  a  place  of 
considerable  trade,  and  a  station  on  the  Madras 
and  W.  coast  railroad.  About  a  mile  N".  from 
the  town  there  is  an  extensive  fortress.  Inside 
the  fort  there  is  a  very^ne  Hindoo  pagoda, 
built  about  4  centuries  ago.  The  climate  is  in- 
tensely hot,  but  healthy. — Vellore  was  founded 
by  the  rajah  of  Beejanuggur  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  14th  century.  Sevajee  took  it  from  his 
descendants  in  1677;  and  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  British  when  they  obtained  possession 
of  the  Carnatic.  Upon  the  fall  of  Seringapa- 
tam  it  was  selected  as  a  suitable  place  for  the 
residence  of  the  sons  and  family  of  Tippoo  Sul- 
tan. Early  in  the  morning  of  July  10,  1806, 
the  sepoys  rose  in  mutiny,  and  killed  13  officers 
and  100  men  of  the  European  garrison. 

VELLUM.    See  Paeohment. 

VELOCIPEDE  (Lat.  mlox,  swift,  and  pes, 
foot),  a  carriage  by  means  of  which  the  rider 
propels  himself  along  the  ground.  It  was  in- 
vented at  Mannheim  in  1817  by  M.  Drais,  and 
as  originally  constructed  consisted  of  a  wooden 
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bar  about  5  feet  long  and  6  inches  wide  sup- 
ported at  each  end  upon  a  single  wheel,  that 
designed  for  the  front  being  arranged  so  as  to 
turn  obliquely  to  the  line  of  the  carriage.  The 
rider  sat  astride  of  the  bar  and  propelled  the 
machine  by  the  action  of  his  feet  upon  the 
ground.  The  vehicle  never  came  into  general 
use,  but  has  been  modified  so  as  to  serve  as  a 
toy  for  children.  It  is  now  made  with  two 
wheels  behind,  over  which  is  a  seat,  and  mo- 
tion is  given  by  the  action  of  a  crank  connected 
with  one  or  both  of  the  wheels  and  worked  by 
hand.  The  carriage  is  guided  by  turning  the 
forward  wheel  in  either  direction. 

VELOCITY.    See  Mechanics,  vol.  xi.  p.  821. 

VELPEAU,  Alfeed  Abmand  Louis  Maeie, 
a  French  surgeon,  born  at  Brdche,  department 
of  Indre-et-Loire,  May  18,  1T95.  He  was 
brought  up  to  assist  his  father,  who  was  a  far- 
rier. Having  taught  himself,  almost  without 
assistance,  reading,  writing,  and  some  of  the 
rudiments  of  medicine,  and  acquired  a  consid- 
erable reputation  among  the  peasantry  by  sev- 
eral fortunate  cures,  he  was  enabled  by  a  be- 
nevolent neighbor  to  study  in  the  hospital  of 
Tours.  By  strict  economy  and  the  proceeds 
of  certain  prizes,  he  obtained  money  enough  to 
support  himself  in  the  humblest  way  at  Paris, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1823.  In  1830  he 
became  surgeon  to  the  hospital  de  la  pitie,  in 
1832  a  member  of  the  academy  of  medicine, 
in  1835  professor  of  clinical  surgery,  and  in 
1842  successor  of  Larrey  in  the  institute.  In 
Aug.  1859,  he  was  made  a  commander  of  the 
legion  of  honor.  His  clinical  lectures  at  the 
Charite  hospital  are  among  the  most  remark- 
able of  his  claims  to  distinction,  and  8  volumes 
of  his  LeQons  orales  have  been  published  by 
his  pupils  MM.  Jeanselme  and  Pavilion.  He 
is  also  the  author  of  numerous  professional 
works,  the  most  important  of  which  are :  Traite 
de  Vanatomie  chirurgicale  (2  vols.,  1825); 
Anatomie  des  regions  (1825-6 ;  revised  and  re- 
published under  the  title  Anatomie  chirurgicale 
generale  et  topograpTiique^  2  vols.  8vo.,  1836) ; 
Memoire  sur  les  positions  mcieuses  du  foetus 
(1830) ;  Recherches  sur  la  cessation  spontanee 
des  hemorragies  traumatiques  primitives  et  la 
torsion  des  arteres  *830);  Nouveaux  elements 
de  medecine  o2:)eratoire  (1832),  a  work  of  the 
highest  authority;  and  Embryologie  ou  owlo- 
gie  humaine  (1833). 

VELVET  (Lat.  melius,  a  fleece),  a  textile  fab- 
ric woven  wholly  of  silk  or  of  silk  and  cotton 
mixed,  having  a  loose  pile  or  short  shag  of 
threads  on  the  surface,  which  give  to  it  a  fine 
soft  nap.  ^  Cotton  stuffs  manufactured  in  the 
same  way  are  commonly  called  velveteens. 
(See  Fustian.)  This  manufacture  appears  to 
have  been  introduced  about  the  13th  century, 
and  was  limited  for  a  long  time  to  the  Italian 
cities.  It  thence  passed  into  France,  where  it 
was  greatly  improved,  and  in  1685  was  intro- 
duced into  England  by  French  refugees.  Be- 
side its  pleasing  softness,  velvet  possesses  in  a 
high  degree  the  valuable  quality  of  durability, 


derived  from  the  close  texture  of  the  under 
side,  and  also  from  the  thick  nap  of  the  upper, 
which  opposes  great  resistance  to  external  fric- 
tion. It  is  moreover  a  very  warm  material, 
and  a  suitable  fabric  for  rich  ornamental  fig- 
ured work.  Its  peculiar  character  is  derived 
from  the  insertion  of  short  pieces  of  silk  thread, 
secured  under  the  shoot,  weft,  or  cross  threads, 
their  ends  standing  upright  and  so  closely  to- 
gether as  to  conceal  the  interlacing  of  the 
threads  beneath.  They  are  furnished  in  an 
extra  set  of  threads,  called  pile  threads,  ar- 
ranged in  the  loom  parallel  to  the  warp 
threads,  and  much  longer  than  these,  which  in 
the  progress  of  the  weaving  are  passed,  after 
every  third  throw  of  the  shuttle,  over  a  thin, 
semi-cylindrical,  straight  brass  wire,  which  is 
laid  across  the  whole  fabric  over  the  warp 
threads.  The  next  working  of  the  treadle 
carries  the  pile  threads  down  over  the  brass, 
when  they  are  covered  and  fastened  by  the 
next  throw  of  the  shuttle.  Another  wire  is 
placed  in  the  same  position  for  the  next  row 
of  loops  across  the  fabric,  and  these  are  pro- 
duced, as  already  observed,  with  every  third 
throw  of  the  shuttle.  Two  wires  only  are 
used,  and  these  are  freed  in  turns  by  the  same 
process  which  converts  the  loops  into  a  pile. 
Each  of  them  has  a  groove  along  its  upper 
surface,  and  on  this  is  run  a  sharp-edged 
knife,  thus  severing  the  loops  and  leaving  two 
ends  of  each  one  projecting  above  the  fabric. 
These  are  brushed  up  and  dressed  to  produce 
the  velvety  nap.  If  some  of  the  pile  threads 
are  left  uncut,  the  velvet  is  then  of  the  striped 
kiud.  Fine  velvets  contain  40  to  50  rows  of 
loops  in  an  inch  length  of  the  fabric,  and  their 
production  is  therefore  exceedingly  slow  and 
laborious.  The  process  is  moreover  complicat- 
ed by  the  use  of  two  shuttles,  a  stouter  thread 
being  used  after  the  wire  than  the  two  which 
succeed.  Hence  the  production  of  a  yard  of 
plain  velvet  is  considered  a  good  day's  work. 
— Various  modifications  have  recently  been  in- 
troduced in  the  manufacture  of  velvet,  among 
which  is  that  of  Mr.  Gratrix,  who  produces 
the  pile  by  the  weft,  the  cut  being  then  made 
in  the  direction  of  the  warp.  The  pile  threads 
are  woven  over  a  series  of  fine  longitudinal 
knives,  over  the  points  of  which  the  portions 
of  the  weft  intended  to  form  the  pile  slide  suc- 
cessively as  the  cloth  is  woven ;  and  the  weft 
is  severed  in  passing  over  the  cutting  portion 
of  these  knives,  which  are  fixed.  By  some  of 
the  new  methods  the  velvet  is  cut  and  emboss- 
ed at  the  same  time; 

VENANGO,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Pennsylvania, 
drained  by  the  Alleghany  river,  French  creek  or 
Venango  river,  and  Teonesta,  Oil,  Sugar,  and 
Sandy  creeks ;  area,  850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
25,044.  The  surface  is  very  hilly,  a  large  part 
of  the  county  being  traversed  by  spurs  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains.  The  soil  along  the 
streams  is  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  98,189  bushels  of  wheat,  109,042  of  In- 
dian corn,  255,146  of  oats,  319,870  lbs.  of  but- 
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ter,  14,678  of  maple  sugar,  and  15,663  tons  oi 
hay.  There  were  9  grist  mills,  31  saw  mills, 
12  iron  furnaces,  1  rolling  mill  and  nail  factory, 
6  tanneries,  2  woollen  factories,  2  newspaper 
offices,  and  19  churches;  and  in  1860  there 
were  6,605  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
Iron  ore  and  bituminous  coal  are  very  abun- 
dant, and  there  are  traces  of  silver  mines. 
Lumber  and  oil  are  exported  largely.  This 
county  forms  the  centre  of  the  great  oil  basin 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  there  are  hundreds  of 
oil  wells  in  the  valleys,  (See  Peteoleum.) 
Capital,  Franklin. 

YENDAOE,  the  name  given  in  Great  Britain 
to  a  fish  of  the  salmon  family  and  genus  core- 
gonus  (Ouv.).  This  fish,  G.  Willughbii  (Jard.), 
or  O.  albula,  (Ouv.  and  Val.),  is  Y  to  8  inches 
long,  delicate  greenish  brown  above,  shading 
into  silvery  below,  with  the  lower  fins  bluish 
white ;  iris  silvery,  tinged  with  yellow..  The 
mouth  is  very  small,  and  without  teeth  except 
a  few  minute  ones  on  the  tongue ;  scales  large; 
first  dorsal  higher  than  long ;  lower  jaw  the 
longer;  the  arches  of  the  giUs  are  furnished 
» on  the  inner  side  with  numerous  long  processes 
barbed  on  each  side  and  projecting  into  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth;  those  of  the  two  aides 
meet  and  form  a  complete  strainer,  arresting 
the  small  crustaceans  on  which  they  feed  until 
enough  have  been  collected  to  be  swallowed, 
the  water  at  the  same  time  flowing  freely  over 
the  gills.  It  is  found  in  some  of  the  lochs  of 
Lochmaben,  Dumfriesshire,  also  in  the  lakes 
of  Sweden,  and  northern  and  central  Europe. 
It  is  highly  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food,  hav- 
ing somewhat  the  flavor  of  the  smelt ;  it  will 
not  take*bait  or  rise  to  a  fly,  and  is  caught  only 
in  nets ;  it  is  in  best  condition  about  Aug.  1, 
when  it  is  fat  and  well  flavored ;  the  food  con- 
sists chiefly  of  minute  entomostracan  crusta- 
ceans, which  are  pursued  in  shoals.  It  is  very 
prolific,  though  extensively  preyed  upon  by 
the  pike ;  it  dies  very  soon  out  of  water ;  in 
many  places  on  the  continent  it  is  smoked  and 
packed  like  herrings.  It  resembles,  according 
to  YarreH,  the  gwyniad  of  Wales,  the  schelly 
of  Oumberland,  the  powan  of  Perthshire,  *and 
the  pollan  of  Ireland. 

YENDEE,  or  La  Yend:ee,  a  department  in 
the  "W.  of  France,  formed  from  the  old  prov- 
ince of  Poitou,  and  bordering  on  the  bay  of 
Biscay;  area,  2,595  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1862,  395,- 
695.  The  surface  is  level  or  undulating,  and 
marshy  along  the  coast.  The  marshy  district  is 
known  as  le  Marais  ;  the  woody  tract  in  the 
centre  of  the  department  as  le  Bocage;  and 
the  rest  of  the  country  as  la  Flaine,  a  fertile 
district  watered  chiefly  by  the  river  Yendee. 
The  only  navigable  streams  in  the  department 
are  the  Autin,  Yendee,  Lay,  Yic,  Sevre-Nior- 
taise,  and  Sevre-Nantaise.  The  coasts  are  low, 
and  there  are  but  two  harbors.  Sables  d'Olonne 
and  Saint  Gilles.  The  chief  productions  are 
grain,  wine,  hemp,  flax,  wool,  cattle,  coal,  and 
metals.  The  manufactures  are  unimportant. 
Capital,  Napoleon- Yendee  (formerly  Bourbon- 
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Yendee). — ^La  Yendee  is  famous  for  a  royalist 
insurrection  after  the  proclamation  of  the  first 
republic,  which  spread  over  Lower  Poitou, 
Anjou,  Lower  Maine,  and  Brittany.  The 
movement  was  semi-religious  in  its  character, 
and  originated  with  the  peasantry,  who  in 
1793,  under  the  lead  of  a  wagoner  named  Ca- 
thelineau,  overpowered  a  small  body  'of  the 
republican  troops,  and  were  thus  encouraged 
to  undertake  new  enterprises.  (See  Oatheli- 
NEATJ.)  Gaston,  a  wig  maker,  Stofflet,  a  game- 
keeper, Charette,  a  naval  officer,  and  especially 
La  Rochejaquelein  became  distinguished  as 
leaders  of  the  insurgents  (see  La  Eochejaque- 
lein)  ;  but  they  were  signally  defeated  in  Dec. 
1793,  and  hundreds  of  them  massacred.  The 
ordinary  forms  of  execution  proving  too  slow, 
Carrier  caused  the  Yendean  prisoners  at  Nantes 
to  bo  drowned  in  masses.  In  the  following 
spring,  however,  the  war  broke  out  again 
under  La  Rochejaquelein,  Stofflet,  and  Cha- 
rette ;  and  the  Chouans,  with  whom  the  Yen- 
deans  were  afterward  united,  appeared  at  the 
same  time  on  the  N".  of  the  Loire,  in  the  de- 
partments of  Morbihan  and  Cotes-du-Nord. 
(See  Chouans.)  The  convention  made  a  peace 
with  them  in  Feb.  1795,  guaranteeing  to  them 
a  general  amnesty,  freedom  of  religious  wor- 
ship, exemption  from  military  service,  and  in- 
demnification for  their  losses.  The  landing  of 
a  body  of  French  emigres  at  Quiberon  in  June, 
however,  encouraged  them  to  take  up  arms 
again.  Oen.  Hoche  was  sent  against  them, 
and  succeeded,  after  Stofflet  and  Charette  had 
been  taken  and  shot  (Feb.  and  March,  1796),  in 
reducing  the  country  to  submission.  The  cruel 
punishments  of  1793-4  were  not  repeated.  In- 
surrectionary movements  also  took  place  in 
Vendee  in  1799  and  1800,  and  during  the  Hun- 
dred Days  (1815),  but  assumed  no  very  formi- 
dable proportions. — See  Cretineau-Joly,  Ris- 
toire  de  laVendee  militaire  (12mo.,  1843). 

YENDOME  (anc.  Yindocinum)^  a  town  of 
France,  department  of  Loir-et-Oher,  and  for- 
merly capital  of  the  district  of  Yendomois, 
which  comprised  the  modern  departments  of 
Loir-et-Cher  and  Sarthe,  situated  on  the  Loir, 
39  m.  W.  from  Orleans ;  pop.  in  1856,  7,930. 
It  contains  the  ruined  chateau  of  the  dukes  of 
Yendome,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  com- 
manding eminence.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  man- 
sion called  Bonne  Aventure,  where  Antoine  de 
Bourbon,  father  of  Henry  I Y.  of  France,  main- 
tained a  sort  of  seraglio. 

YENDOME.  L  Cesae,  duke  de,  a  French 
prince,  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  lY.  by  his  mis- 
tress GabrieUe  d'Estrees,  born  in  the  castle  of 
Coucy,  Picardy,  in  June,  1694,  died  in  Paris, 
Oct.  22,  1665.  He  was  legitimated  when 
scarcely  one  year  old,  and  betrothed  in  1698  to 
the  daughter  of  the  duke  de  Mercoeur,  who  re- 
signed to  him  the  government  of  Brittany.  A 
few  years  later  he  received  the  duchy  of  Yen- 
d6me,  and  was  entitled  to  rank  next  to  the 
princes  of  the  blood.  During  the  minority  of 
his  half  brother  Louis  XIII.,  he  participated  in 
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the  conspiracy  of  Ohalais  against  Ridielieu 
(1626),  was  incarcerated  at  Yincennes  and  Am- 
boise,  and  after  4  years'  confinement  released  on 
condition  of  giving  up  his  governorship  and 
living  abroad.  At  the  end  of  a  few  years  he 
was  allowed  to  return  to  France,  but  kept 
under  strict  watch  by  the  cardinal,  who  was 
anxious  to  ruin  him.  In  1641  he  was  charged 
with  an  attempt  to  poison  Richelieu,  escaped 
to  England,  and  was  sentenced  to  death  by  de- 
fault. After  the  demise  of  Richelieu  he  return- 
ed home  and  had  the  sentence  reversed.  He 
was  treated  with  great  favor  by  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria on  her  accession  to  the  regency ;  but  he 
nevertheless  took  an  active  part  in  the  Fronde, 
and  was  disgraced.  Having  made  his  peace 
with  the  government  in  1650,  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Burgundy  and  general  superinten- 
dent of  navigation.  In  1653  he  took  Bordeaux 
from  the  Frondeurs,  and  in  1655,  in  the  capa- 
city of  grand  admiral  of  France,  defeated  the 
Spanish  fleet  off  Barcelona.  He  left  two  sons, 
Louis  and  Francois,  the  latter  of  whom  was 
the  celebrated  duke  of  Beaufort.  (See  Beau- 
roET,  FEANgois  DE  Yend6me.)  II.  Louis,  duke 
de,  known  as  the  duke  de  Mercoeur  during  his 
father's  life,  born  in  1612,  died  in  1699.  He 
served  abroad,  returned  to  France  after  Riche- 
lieu's death,  and  became  in  1649  viceroy  and 
commander  of  the  French  troops  in  Catalonia. 
He  married  in  1652  Laura  Mancini,  a  niece  of 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  was  appointed  governor  of 
Provence,  and  placed  in  1656  at  the  head  of 
the  French  army  in  Lombardy.  On  his  wife's 
death  he  became  a  priest,  was  promoted  to  a 
cardinalship,  and  held  the  oflice  of  papal  legate 
in  France.  III.  Louis  Joseph,  duke  de,  a 
French  general,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
Provence  in  1654,  died  at  Tinaroz,  Catalonia, 
June  11, 1Y12.  He  was  first  known  as  the  duke 
de  Penthievre,  entered  the  army  in  1672,  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  Alsace  under  Turenne 
and  in  Flanders  under  Cregin,  was  appointed 
major-general  in  1678,  and  succeeded  his  father 
as  governor  of  Provence  in  1681.  He  was 
made  lieutenant-general  in  1688,  assisted  in  the 
sieges  of  Mons  and  [N'amur,  and  won  great  rep- 
utation at  the  battles  of  Steinkerk,  Aug.  3, 
1692,  under  Luxembourg,  and  Marsaglia,  Oct. 
4,  1693,  under  Catinat.  In  1695  he  became 
"  general  of  gaUeys"  and  chief  commander  of 
the  French  army  in  Catalonia,  and  besieged 
Barcelona,  which  was  defended  by  the  prince 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  defeated  the  Spanish  army 
which  attempted  to  relieve  the  city,  and  forced 
it  to  surrender,  Aug.  10, 1697.  This  success  con- 
tributed to  bring  about  the  peaoe  of  Ryswick. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession,  he  was,  after  the  capture  of  Marshal 
Yilleroy  in  Cremona,  placed  in  command  of 
the  French  army  in  Italy,  and  stopped  the  prog- 
ress of  Prince  Eugene ;  but  he  was  overtaken  by 
his  opponent  at  Luzzara,  Aug.  1702,  and  saved 
himself  from  a  disastrous  defeat  only  by  remark- 
ably skilful  generalship  and  personal  intrepidity. 
After  a  fruitless  attempt  to  reach  Germany 


through  the  Tyrol,  he  returned  to  Piedmont, 
worsted  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  had  played 
false  to  France,  took  several  of  his  strongholds, 
and  defeated  Prince  Eugene  at  Cassano  (1705), 
and  the  imperialists  in  their  winter  quarters  at 
Calcinato  (1706).  After  the  battle  of  Ramil- 
lies  he  was  called  to  Flanders,  to  command  the 
French  army  under  the  grandson  of  the  king, 
the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  hampered  in  his  move- 
ments by  those  who  surrounded  the  young 
prince,  he  could  not  prevent  the  junction  of 
Marlborough  and  Eugene,  failed  to  effect  a  junc- 
tion with  Berwick,  and  was  defeated  at  Oude- 
narde  (1708).  Disgusted  with  the  treatment 
he  received,  and  feeling  that  he  had  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  king  and  was  hated  by  Mme. 
de  Maintenon,  he  retired  from  active  service  to 
his  country  seat  of  Anet.  He  did  not  long  en- 
joy the  pleasure  of  idleness,  for  Philip  Y.  of 
Spain,  deserted  by  his  grandfather,  who  was 
now  scarcely  able  to  defend  himself,  asked  as  a 
last  favor  that  Yendome  should  be  sent  to  his 
assistance.  The  old  warrior  repaired  at  once 
to  Yalladolid,  gathered  around  him  crowds  of 
volunteers,  inspired  the  Spaniards  with  new 
confidence  in  their  fortune,  and  brought  Philip 
back  to  his  capital ;  then  following  up  his  suc- 
cess, he  defeated  and  captured  at  Brihuega  an 
English  corps  under  Stanhope,  and  finally  won 
at  Yillaviciosa,  Dec.  9, 1710,  a  decisive  victory 
over  the  imperialist  general  Siahremberg,  which 
firmly  established  Philip  on  his  throne.  He 
was  completing  the  conquest  of  Catalonia, 
when  he  died  suddenly.  His  death  was  con- 
sidered a  national  calamity;  and  by  Philip's 
orders  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the  royal 
vaults  of  the  Escurial. 

YENEDEY,  Jakob,  a  German  writer  and 
political  reformer,  born  in  Cologne,  May  24, 
1805.  He  was  educated  at  Bonn  and  Heidel- 
berg, and  occupied  himself  for  some  years  in 
the  practice  of  law  and  in  trade.  A  work  from 
his  pen  on  juries,  Ueber  das  Geschworenenge- 
richt  (Cologne,  1832),  and  his  known  affiliation 
with  secret  societies,  led  the  Prussian  authori- 
ties to  determine  to  arrest  him  at  Mannheim  in 
1832 ;  but  he  managed  to  escape  into  France, 
at  first  to  Strasbourg  and  afterward  to  Paris. 
He  was  for  a  time  much  harassed  by  the  police ; 
but  receiving  the  protection  of  Arago,  Mignet, 
and  other  members  of  the  institute,  he  contin- 
ued in  Paris  until  1848,  when  he  returned  to 
Germany.  He  was  a  member  of  the  prepara- 
tory parliament  at  Frankfort,  of  the  commission 
of  seventeen,  and  finally  of  the  German  national 
assembly,  and  in  each  occupied  the  position  of 
a  moderate  partisan  of  democracy.  He  re- 
tained his  seat  in  the  national  assembly  during 
its  last  sittings  at  Stuttgart.  He  was  ex- 
pelled from  Berlin  and  afterward  from  Bres- 
lau  on  the  failure  of  the  revolution,  and  after 
residing  for  two  years  at  Bonn  removed  into 
Switzerland,  where  he  now  (1862)  occupies  the 
chair  of  history  in  the  university  of  Ziirich. 
He  has  published  many  works,  principally  of  a 
historical  character. 
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YEI^ER,  a  thin  sheet  of  wood  or  other 
material  used  as  a  sort  of  plating  to  give  a 
handsome  exterior  finish  to  articles  of  cabinet 
or  other  work,  which  are  made  of  a  ground- 
work of  cheaper  and  it  may  be  of  stronger 
materials.  The  art  of  veneering  is  not  of 
modern  invention,  but  according  to  Pliny  was 
introduced  about  his  time,  and  was  used  for 
reducing  the  cost  of  the  enormously  expensive 
tables  of  rare  woods  which  were  much  sought 
after  by  the  wealthy  Komans.  The  veneers 
were  formerly  cut  with  thin  hand  saws  and  pit 
saws  from  blocks  of  wood ;  and  in  1806  Mr. 
Brunei  patented  a  method  of  splitting  them  off 
in  large  sheets  by  means  of  a  horizontal  blade 
composed  of  several  pieces  of  steel  placed  ex- 
actly in  a  line  on  their  lower  surfaces,  but  with 
their  edges  slightly  rounded  and  very  keen.  A 
short  sawing  motion  was  given  to  the  blade 
while  the  block  of  wood  was  steadily  brought 
by  machinery  under  its  action.  One  slice  being 
taken  off,  the  block  was  raised  up  exactly  the 
thickness  of  the  veneer,  and  the  operation 
was  renewed  ta  separate  another  layer.  For 
straight-grained  pliant  woods  the  machine  an- 
swered very  well,  and  it  had  the  advantage  of 
converting  all  the  wood  into  veneers  without 
waste,  which  in  the  methods  now  in  use 
amounts  to  about  ^  of  the  whole  wood.  Still 
a  more  perfect  apparatus  was  needed  for  gen- 
eral use.  This  was  at  last  provided  in  the  cir- 
cular saw,  the  kinds  of  which  used  for  this 
purpose,  sometimes  20  feet  in  diameter,  are 
noticed  in  the  article  Saw,  vol.  xiv.  p.  375. 
The  machinery  for  carrying  the  block  and  ad- 
justing it  for  each  new  cut  is  necessarily  of 
the  nicest  construction,  admitting  of  the  most 
exact  measured  movements  of  the  smallest  ex- 
tent, as  may  well  be  conceived  when  it  is  un- 
derstood that  as  many  as  100  veneers  have 
been  obtained  from  wood  only  an  inch  thick, 
and  that  in  ordinary  operations  each  block  of 
6  inches  width  is  expected  to  furnish  as  many 
as  15  sheets  to  the  inch  thickness ;  each  block 
of  a  foot  width,  14  sheets ;  of  2  feet,  12  sheets ; 
of  3  feet,  10 ;  of  4  feet,  9 ;  and  of  5  feet,  8. 
The  work  is  done  in  establishments  usually 
connected  with  saw  mills,  and  known  as  ve- 
neer mills. — The  sheets  as  produced,  rough  on 
both  sides,  are  ready  for  the  cabinet  maker. 
As  required  for  use,  he  shapes  them  for  the 
surfaces  they  are  to  cover,  and  roughens  them 
still  more  with  an  iron  toothing  plane,  doing 
the  same  thing  also  to  the  face  of  the  work 
upon  which  they  are  to  be  laid,  in  order  that 
the  glue  which  is  to  fasten  them  together  may 
obtain  a  firm  hold.  He  also  shapes  a  wooden 
cover  for  the  veneer  to  come  between  it  and 
the  clamps,  which  are  to  hold  the  veneer  fast 
down  until  the  glue  has  hardened.  This  cover, 
called  a  caM,  is  made  to  fit  the  face  of  the  work 
exactly,  if  this  is  curved  having  a  correspond- 
ing curvature,  &;c.  The  clamps  are  wooden 
bars  long  enough  to  extend  entirely  over  the 
work.  They  are  laid  across  it  in  pairs,  one 
bar  on  each  side,  and  are  secured  together  by 


iron  screw  bolts  and  nuts  at  the  ends.  The 
surface  of  the  work  is  warmed,  and  is  brushed 
over  with  thin  glue.  The  veneer  and  caul  are 
both  well  heated,  and  one  side  of  the  former, 
also  covered  with  glue,  is  laid  down  upon  the 
other  glued  surface;  the  heated  caul  is  laid 
upon  the  back  of  the  veneer,  and  the  clamps 
are  screwed  down,  the  pairs  a  few  inches  apart. 
The  glue  is  kept  in  a  fluid  state  by  the  heat, 
and  the  excess  of  it  is  pressed  out  by  the 
clamps.  In  cases  where  the  clamps  cannot 
be  conveniently  adjusted,  other  methods  are 
resorted  to  for  obtaining  the  required  pressure, 
as  by  means  of  numerous  braces  extended  from 
the  caul  to  some  fixed  object,  as  the  wall  or 
ceiling  of  the  building.  Another  method  of 
laying  veneers  is  by  means  of  a  very  wide  and 
thin  hammer  called  the  veneering  hammer,  for- 
which  a  block  of  wood  3  or  4  inches  squarGf 
is  sometimes  substituted.  The  veneer  being 
properly  placed  is  rubbed  down  by  hand,  sev- 
eral men  working  at  it  if  it  is  of  large  size. 
The  veneering  hammer,  furnished  with  a  pro- 
jecting edge  of  sheet  iron  or  steel,  is  next 
pressed  down  upon  the  veneer,  working  from 
the  centre  toward  the  edge.  Several  men  are 
occupied  in  this  together,  and  the  surface  of 
the  veneer  is  kept  covered  with  hot  size  to 
keep  the  glue  beneath  flriid,  and  also  to  lessen 
the  friction  of  the  hammers.  If  on  tapping 
the  surface  with  the  hammer  the  sound  indi- 
cates imperfect  contact,  more  hot  size  is  added 
and  the  work  of  the  hammer  is  repeated. 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  apply  a  hot  iron 
over  spots  where  the  glue  has  set,  and  extend 
this  gradually  toward  the  edge,  so  as  to  form 
a  channel  way  along  which  the  excess  may  be 
pressed  out.  The  outer  surface  of  the  veneer 
is  finally  dressed  by  means  of  planes  and  scra- 
pers, and  polished  with  a  brush  or  polisher,  in 
the  usual  method  of  polishing  ornamental 
woods. — Veneers  of  ivory  and  of  bone  are  used 
for  some  purposes ;  and  in  Paris  a  pianoforte 
was  some  time  ago  entirely  covered  with  a 
single  sheet  of  ivory  cut  in  a  spiral  from  an 
elephant's  tusk.  The  manufacturer  advertised 
to  supply  such  sheets  150-  inches  long  and  30 
wide.  In  the  United  States  department  of  the 
great  exhibition  of  1851  there  was  a  veneer  of 
this  kind  40  feet  long  and  12  inches  wide. — 
The  inlaying  of  thin  strips  of  wood  or  veneers 
in  wood  of  other  colors  has  been  treated  in  the 
article  Buhlwoek. — A  remarkable  variety  of 
veneering  has  been  recently  introduced  into 
the  United  States,  called  "  pressed  work." 
Any  number  of  veneers  are  laid  together,  the 
grain  of  each  one  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the 
adjacent  layers,  and  all  being  well  saturated 
with  glue  are  strongly  compressed  until  the 
whole  is  united  firmly  in  one  mass.  For  curved 
work  the  pressure  is  applied  upon  the  mass 
placed  while  hot  in  moulds.  By  this  method 
the  backs  of  chairs  are  made  in  graceful  curves 
and  of  great  strength,  the  crossing  of  the  grain 
preventing  all  danger  of  splitting.  Strong 
plain  wood,  as  black  walnut,  may  be  used  for 
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the  inner  layers,  while  the  outer  may  be  of 
rosewood  or  other  highly  ornamental  wood. 
The  tops  of  tables  thus  made  are  not  liable  to 
warp,  and  the  method  has  been  successfully 
applied  to  the  construction  of  tables  for  sewing 
machines.  Dished  or  spheroidal  pressed  work 
may  be  made  in  any  desired  curves  by  cutting 
the  veneers  into  strips  of  varying  width  ac- 
cording to  the  part  of  the  mould  into  which 
they  are  to  be  pressed. — Ornamental  surface 
in  relief  has  been  given  to  veneers  by  pressing 
them  between  two  moulds  or  dies,  and  filling 
the  concavities  on  the  hollow  side  with  mastic 
or  some  plastic  substance.  Before  pressing 
them,  the  surface  to  be  in  relief  is  smoothed 
and  polished,  and  paper  is  pasted  over  the 
other.  The  dampness  of  the  paste  favors  the 
adjustment  of  the  wood  to  the  irregularities  of 
the  die,  from  which  the  veneer  is  not  removed 
until  all  moisture  has  disappeared. 

VENETIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  district 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  after  the  division  by  Au- 
gustus a  separate  region  of  Italy,  bounded  by 
the  Oarnio  Alps,  the  Timavus  (now  Timavo), 
the  Adriatic,  and  the  Athesis  (Adige).  It  was 
a  fertile  territory,  the  principal  productions  of 
which  were  wool,  sweet  wine,  and  race  horses. 
The  inhabitants,  the»Yeneti  or  Heneti,  were 
reputed  to  be  descendants  of  the  Paphlagonian 
Heneti,  brought  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  by 
Antenor,  a  Trojan  hero,  the  legendary  founder 
of  Patavium  (Padna).  Others  supposed  them 
to  be  kindred-  to  the  Celtic  Veneti  in  Gallia 
Lugdunensis ;  but  they  not  only  spoke  a  differ- 
ent language  from  that  of  the  Celts,  but  also 
lived  in  continual  hostility  to  the  Gallic  tribes 
in  their  neighborhood.  According  to  Herodotus, 
they  inhabited  lUyria.  Modern  critics  are  in- 
clined to  regard  them  as  Slavi,  of  the  same 
branch  as  the  Yends  or  Yindes  in  the  neigh- 
boring lUyrian  provinces  of  Austria.  They 
early  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Kome,  and 
subsequently  became  her  subjects  without  re- 
sistance. Under  the  early  emperors  they  en- 
joyed great  prosperity,  but  during  the  3d,  4th, 
and  6th  centuries  their  territory  was  frequently 
devastated  by  the  invading  barbarians.  The 
invasion  of  the  Huns,  under  Attila,  drove  many 
of  them  to  the  islands  and  lagoons  of  the  Adri- 
atic, where  they  became  the  founders  of  Yen- 
ice.    (For  modern  Yenetia,  see  Yeisice.) 

YEKEZIAKO.  I.  Antonio,  an  Italian  painter, 
born  in  Yenice  about  1309,  died  in  Florence  in 
1384.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Angelo  Gaddi,  and 
enjoyed  a  distinguished  reputation  throughout 
Italy,  in  the  chief  cities  of  which  he  painted. 
Among  his  most  remarkable  works  were  his 
frescoes  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  the  best, 
according  to  Yasari,  executed  there.  Late  in 
life  he  became  a  physician,  and  died  through 
devotion  to  his  professional  duties  while  the 
plague  was  raging  in  Florence.  11.  Domenico, 
an  Italian  painter,  bom  in  Yenice  in  1406, 
killed  in  Florence  in  1462.  He  was  instructed 
in  oil  painting  by  Antonello  of  Messina,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  to  practise  that  branch 


of  the  art  in  It'aly.  Having  acquired  consider- 
able reputation  in  Perugia  and  elsewhere,  he 
was  invited  in  conjunction  with  Andrea  Casta- 
gno  to  paint  a  chapel  in  the  church  of  Sta. 
Maria  Novella  in  Florence.  The  latter  painter, 
inflamed  with  jealousy  at  the  superior  effects 
produced  by  Domenico's  method,  and  by  the 
admiration  which  his  works  excited,  succeeded 
in  acquiring  from  him  his  secret,  and  then  as- 
sassinated him.  Domenico  was  buried  in  the 
church  which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  last 
labors,  but  the  works  executed  by  him  there 
have  long  since  perished.  III.  Agostino  (De 
Musis  or  Mijzi),  an  Italian  engraver,  born  in 
Yenice  probably  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th 
century,  died  subsequent  to  1536.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Marc' Antonio  Eaimondi,  whom  he  aid- 
ed in  many  of  his  plates  from  Raphael's  designs, 
and  whose  style  he  followed.  Subsequent  to 
the  death  of  Raphael  he  worked  alone,  produ- 
cing many  admirable  portraits,  beside  prints  af- 
ter Raphael,  Giulio  Romano,  and  other  masters. 
His  "  Skeletons,  or  Burying  Place,"  after  a  de- 
sign by  the  sculptor  Bandinelli,  is  considered 
his  masterpiece.  He  also  made  spirited  copies 
on  copper  of  several  of  Albert  Diirer's  wood- 
cuts. He  is  said  by  Strutt  to  have  been  the 
first  engraver  who  practised  stippling. 

YENEZUELA  (It.  diminutive  of  Venezia),  a 
republic  of  South  America,  occupying  the  N. 
E.  portion  of  the  continent,  extending  from  lat. 
1°  12'  to  12°  25'  N.  and  from  long.  59°  45'  to 
73°  17'  W.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Caribbean 
sea,  E.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  British  Guiana, 
and  Brazil,  S.  by  Brazil,  and  W.  and  S.  "W.  by 
New  Granada.  Its  area  is  426,712  sq.  m.  It 
is  divided  into  the  following  21  provinces : 


ProTinces. 

Pop.  in  1854. 

Capitals. 

Pop. 

Apure 

15,479 
52,163 

109,497 

112,765 

96,967 

242,888 

40,476 
50,671 

66,471 

42,832 
18,305 

62,116 

44,788 

Achaguas 

Barcelona 

Varinas .*. 

2,000 
15,000 

4,000 

12,000 

16,000 

Barcelona 

*Maturin 

Varinas 

*Portuguesa 

Barquisimeto 

*Taracny 

Carabobo 

*Cojedes 

Caracas 

♦Guarico ]■ 

Barquisimeto .... 
Valencia 

Caracas 

50,000 

4,000 
12,000 

♦Aragua . 

Coro 

Coro 

Cumana 

Cumana          . . . 

Guayana ) 

Ciudad  Bolivar) 
or  Angostura,  j" 

Maracaybo 

Asuncion 

Merida 

♦Amazonas f 

Maracaybo 

.6,000 

14,000 
8,500 

Margarita 

Merida ) 

*Tachira f 

Trujillo 

6,000 
4,000 

Trujillo 

Total 

945,408 

According  to  the  latest  enumeration,  the  total 
population  is  1,564,433.  The  principal  towns 
are  Caracas,  the  capital,  on  the  Guaire,  an  afflu- 
ent of  the  Chico ;  Valencia,  near  the  lake  of  the 
same  name;  Barcelona,  on  the  diast  of  the 
Caribbean  sea;  Maracaybo,  on  the  lake  of  the 
same  name ;  Cumana,  near  the  gulf  of  Cariaco ; 
Barquisimeto,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Portuguesa 

*  Formed  since  1854  by  the  subdivision  of  the  proyinces 
to  which  they  are  joined  in  the  table. 
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river;   Guanare,  on  the  Guanare  river;   San 
Carlos,  on  the  San  Carlos,  a  branch  of  the  Por- 
tuguesa ;  Araure,  on  the  Aoarigua ;  Puerto  Ca- 
bello  and  La  Guayra,  both  on  the  coast ;  and 
Asuncion,  on  Margarita  island. — The  coast  line 
of  Venezuela  extends  from  the  New  Granadian 
boundary,  in  long.  73°  IT  W.,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Amacura  river,  at  the  S.  E.  point  of  the 
delta  of  the  Orinoco,  a  distance  of  1,584  m., 
of  which  about  150  m.  are  washed  by  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  and  the  remainder  by  the  Carib- 
bean sea  and  the  gulf  of  Paria.    The  Atlantic 
coast  is  very  low,  and  is  occupied  by  the  delta 
of  the  Orinoco,  whose  13  or  14  mouths  by  the 
deposit  of  their  alluvium  form  numerous  isl- 
ands, which  are  soon  covered  with  trees  and 
shrubs.    The  peninsula  of  Paria  separates  the 
gulf  of  that  name  from  the  Caribbean  sea. 
This  landlocked  gulf  has  bold  and  rocky  shores, 
with  several  small  harbors  on  the  S.  shore  of 
the  peninsula.    The  gulf  of  Cariaco  is  a  fine 
roadstead,  protected  by  the  peninsula  of  Araya, 
opposite  which  lies  the  island  of  Margarita, 
40  m.  long  and  20  m.  broad  in  its  widest  part. 
The  rocky  shores  continue,  though  at  a  less 
elevation,  from  Cumana  to  Barcelona,  a  dis- 
tance of  T2  m.,  with  several  good  harbors. 
From  Barcelona  to  Cape  Codera  is  a  low, 
marshy  coast,  128  m.  in  length.    Beyond  Cape 
Codera  the  coast  range  approaches  the  shore, 
and  the  mountains  rise  like  a  wall  from  the 
water's  edge.     There  are  several  tolerable  har- 
bors, though  open  to  the  northers,  along  this 
line,  the  most  important  of  which  is  that  of 
L#Guayra,  the  port  of  Caracas.    From  Puerto 
Cabello  to  Coro  the  shores  are  again  low  and 
sandy,  but  occasionally  covered  with  mangrove 
trees  or  other  bushes.     The  peninsula  of  Para- 
guana  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  long 
spit,  3  m.  wide,  consisting  mainly  of  low  hills 
of  sand,  without  shrub  or  tree.  ^  The  peninsula 
has  a  central  mountain  summit,  1,320  feet  in 
height,  called  El  Cerrito  de  Santa  Ana.    There 
are  several  small  harbors  along    its  shores. 
From  the  peninsula  W.  to  the  lake  of  Mara- 
caybo  the  coast  is  again  low  and  sandy,  much 
of  it  covered  with  swamps  and  lagoons;  and 
this  condition  continues  beyond  the  lake  as  far 
as  Cojoro,  where  it  rises  again,  and  continues 
its  elevation  to  the  W.  line  of  the  republic. — 
With  the  exception  of  the  table  lands  of  the 
N.  E.  and  that  portion  of  the  coast  lying  along 
the  gulf  of  Coro,  Venezuela  is  abundantly  wa- 
tered.   The  Orinoco,  its  largest  river,  runs  its 
course  of  1,500  m.  mainly  in  the-  republic,  has 
over  400  navigable  tributaries,  is  more  than  3 
m.  wide  at  the  distance  of  560  m.  from  its 
mouth,  drains  250,000  sq.  m.  of  territory,  and 
discharges  its  waters  into  the  Atlantic  and  gulf 
of  Paria  by  numerous  mouths,  one  of  them  60 
m.  in  width.    Its  largest  tributaries  are,  on  the 
S.  side,  the  Ventuari,  the  Caura,  and  the  Caro- 
ni;  on  the  N.  side,  the  Meta  and  the  Apure, 
with  its  hundred  affluents.    The  S.  and  S.  E. 
portion  is  drained  by  affluents  of  the  Kio  Ne- 
gro, which  is  united  to  the  Orinoco  by  the 


Cassiquiare  and  the  Essequibo.    In  the  K  a 
great  number  of  small  streams  flow  into  the 
Caribbean  sea  and  Lake  Maracaybo,  a  few  of 
which,  such  as  the  Catatumbo,  Zulia,  Esca- 
lante,  Motatan,   Guarapiche,    Neveri,   Unare, 
Tuy,  and  Tocuyo,  are  navigable.   The  principal 
lakes  are  Maracaybo,  containing  8,400  sq.  m., 
Valencia,  Tacarigua,  and  Guanipe. — Venezuela 
has  3  distinct  mountain  systems,  beside  some 
isolated  peaks,  viz. :  the  Andes,  and  their  pro- 
longation in  the  coast  range;  the  Sierra  de 
Bergantin,  in  the  N.  E. ;  and  the  mountainous 
region  of  the  S.  E.,  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
Sierra  de  Parima.    The  Andes  of  Venezuela 
are  the  northernmost  portion  of  the  eastern 
Andes  of  New  Granada.    Just  before  entering 
Venezuela,  near  the  town  of  Pamplona,  they 
divide  into  two  branches;   one  runs  N.  and 
terminates  in  the  peninsula  of  Goajira,  near 
Ohichibacoa,  taking  where  it  enters  Venezuela 
the  name  of  the  Sierra  de  Perija,  and  further 
N.  that  of  the  Montes  de  Oca ;  the  other,  turn- 
ing N.  E.,  terminates  on  the  ba»k  of  the  river 
Cojedes,  S.  of  Barquisimeto,  though  the  coast 
range,  which  commences  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  and  spreads  out  into  a  wide  table 
land,  extending  at  some  points  to  the  Carib- 
bean sea,  may  claim  to  be  a  portion  of  it.    The 
N.  branch  of  the  Andes  attains  no  great  height, 
the  loftiest  summit  of  the  Sierra  de  Perija  not 
exceeding  4,200  feet ;  the  N.  E.  branch  is  more 
elevated.    The  Sierra  Nevada  de  Merida,  in 
the  province  of  Merida,  is  the  only  summit 
which  rises  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow, 
its  two  peaks  being  respectively  15,310  and 
15,342  feet  above  the  sea.    The  Picacho  de 
Mucuchies  and  the  Salado  both  attain  a  height 
of  over  14,000  feet,  and  the  paramos  or  table 
lands  of  Agrias,  Zumbador,  Batallon,  Apure, 
Portachuelo,   Niquitao,  and  Rosas  are  more 
than  10,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  coast 
range  is  lower,  its  highest  table  land  only 
reaching  the  altitude  of  4,500  feet,  and  its  lof- 
tiest peaks,  the  Silla  de  Caracas  and  the  Picacho 
de  Naiguata,  8,808  and  13,480  feet  respective- 
ly.   The  highest  summits  of  the  Sierra  de  Ber- 
gantin, the  mountainous  district  of  the  N.  E., 
are  Turumiquire,  6,863,  the  Cerro  Pionia,  6,860, 
and  the  Arrempuja,  5,820  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  table  lands  of  the  district  are  from  3,000  to 
4,000  feet  high.     The  most  mountainous  por- 
tion of  Venezuela  is  that  lying  S.  and  E.  of  the 
Orinoco,  a  vast,  and  much  of  it  an  unexplored 
territory.    The  Parima  or  Pacaraima  range, 
which  forms  the  boundary  between  Venezuela 
and  British  Guiana  and  Brazil,  sends  its  offsets 
westward  in  4  distinct  spurs,  beside  several 
confused  groups  and  isolated  summits.    At  the 
N.  the  Imataca  mountains  extend  N.  "W.  from 
the  Essequibo  to  the  Orinoco,  uniting  with  the 
iPiacua  range.    Below,  and  trending  more  to 
the  N.  N.  W.,  are  the  Arimagua  mountains,  ex- 
tending from  the  Mazaruni  to  the  Curuvini 
river ;  and  parallel  with  them,  but  higher,  are 
the  Merumeh  and  the  Usupamo  mountains,  the 
latter  throwing  out  two  spurs,  the  Rinocote  and 
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the  Carapo  mountains ;   while  below  the  5th 
parallel  a  confused  mass,  known  as  the  Maigua- 
lida,  Maravaco,  and  Unturan  ranges,  fill  up  the 
whole  region.    The  peaks  of  this  region  are  less 
elevated  than  those  of  the  Andes,  Maravaco, 
the  loftiest,  attaining  an  altitude  of  only  10,500 
feet,  while  no  other  much  exceeds  8,000,  and 
the  table  lands  are  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet 
high. — The  face  of  the  country  presents  mainly 
but  two  aspects:    the  extensive  table  lands, 
which  according  to  their  elevation  are  named 
llanos^  paramos^  mesas^  and  punos^  dotted  here 
and  there  with  peaks  of  considerable  elevation ; 
and  the  low,  flat,  marshy  lands  of  the  coast  and 
river  and  lake  basins,  overflowed  during  a  part  of 
the  year,  but  some  of  them,  especially  in  the  in- 
terior, abundantly  fertile  during  the  remainder. 
The  Andes  in  the  N.  W.,  like  most  of  that  chain, 
are  granitic,  and  where  they  subside  in  the  N". 
into  the  coast  range,  metamorphic.    Along  the 
coast  near  Coro,  and  westward  to  the  gulf,  the 
surface  rocks  are  of  the  carboniferous  era,  an'd 
coal  of  good  qfhality,  asphaltum,  and  petroleum 
are  to  be  obtained  in  abundance.    The  basin 
of  the  Orinoco  and  its  principal  affluent,  the 
Apure,  are  entirely  secondary,  and  the  mesas 
are  mainly  underlaid  with  calcareous  rock.  The 
mountains  of  the  S.  E.  exhibit  the  rounded 
forms  of  the  tertiary  strata.    The  delta  of  the 
Orinoco  is  wholly  of  alluvial  and  diluvial  for- 
mation.— The  soil  of  Venezuela  is  for  the  most 
part  fertile.    The  mesas  are  too  arid  to  be  pro- 
ductive, and  some  portions  of  the  coast  are 
sandy  and  sterile.    The  llanos,  in  the  dry  sea- 
son, present  the  appearance  of  a  desert,  but 
th^e  first  fall  of  the  tropical  rains  changes  them 
into  verdant  plains.    Many  of  them  are  for  a 
part  of  the  rainy  season  overflowed,  and  form 
temporary  lakes.    The  portions  too  high  to  be 
thus  submerged  yield  a  rich  pasture  for  vast 
herds  of  cattle  and  horses.    The  mountainous 
district  of  the  S.  E.  is  well  adapted  to  grain. 
It  is  divided  into  3  climatic  regions.    The  low- 
lands, those  which  do  not  rise  more  than  2,000 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  are  called  tierras  call- 
das,  or  hot  regions;  these  comprise  the  greater 
part  of  tne  inhabited  portion  of  the  country, 
and  have  a  uniform  temperature,  ranging  from 
80°  to  90°  F.,  the  average  of  the  year  being 
82°.    The  dry  season  is  comparatively  healthy, 
and  epidemic  diseases  are  rare.    The  rainy  sea- 
son is  unhealthy,  especially  to  strangers.    The 
lands  between  2,000  and  7,000  feet  high  are 
called  tierras  templadas,  or  temperate  regions, 
and  have  a  uniform  temperature  of  T0°  to  80° 
F.,  the  annual  average  being  Tl°.    This  region, 
except  where  inundated,  is  usually  healthy. 
The  punos  or  lofty  table  lands  constitute  the 
tierras  frias,  or  cold  regions,  and  are  mostly 
uninhabited.    The  average  annual  temperature 
is  49°  F.     The  dry  season  or  summer  com- 
mences when  the  sun  enters  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, and  the  rainy  on  his  return  to  the 
northern.    During  the  latter  period  the  winds 
are  south-easterly,  and  the  rain  falls  daily  and 
with  tropical  violence  for  months.    There  is  a 


period,  however,  about  midsummer,  in  which 
no  rain  falls  for  about  30  days ;  this  is  called 
the  little  summer  of  St.  John.    JDuring  the  dry 
season  the  wind  is  generally  from  the  K  E. — 
Venezuela  is  rich  in  minerals,  though,  owing 
to  the  influence  of  the  climate  and  the  unsettled 
condition  of  the  country,  they  have  not  been  so  ' 
largely  brought  into  market  as  in  some  of  the 
other  South  American  states.    At  the  first  dis- 
covery of  the  country  it  yielded  great  quantities 
of  gold ;  but  the  surface  diggings  after  a  time 
were  exhausted,  and  now  but  little  gold  is  mined. 
The  mines  of  Los  Teques,  Apa,  and  Oarapa 
have  been  abandoned  for  200  years.     Silver 
was  also  abundant  in  the  early  history  of  the 
country ;  the  silver  mine  of  Guanita  was  once 
famous,  and  in  the  present  century  there  have 
been  found  rich  silver  ores  in  the  mountains 
of  Merida  and  at  Carupano,  but  they  have  not 
been  worked  to  any  great  extent.    The  copper 
mines  of  Aroa,  70  m.  S.  W.  from  Puerto  Oabello, 
are  very  productive,  and  the  ore  yields  a  large 
percentage  of  pure  metal.    The  tin  mines  of 
Barquisimeto,  once  the  property  of  the  Spanish 
crown,  and  a  source  of  great  revenue,  have 
been  abandoned.    Good  iron  and  lead  ores  are 
found.     Coal  is  abundant  and  of  good  quality 
at  several  points  on  and  near  the  coast,  par- 
ticularly in  Coro.    On  the  Barcelona  river,  9 
m.  from  the  city  of  Barcelona,  are  mines  of 
cannel  coal,  said  to  be  equal  to  the  best  Eng- 
lish.    Salt  is  produced  in  large  quantities  from 
the  salt  mines  of  the  peninsula  of  Araya  and 
the  salines  of  Paraguana  and  the  gulf  of  Mara- 
caybo.     Sesquicarbonate  of  soda,  the  tron^of 
commerce,  is  yielded  abundantly  by  a  small  la- 
goon at  Lagunillas  in  Merida.     Asphaltum  and 
petroleum  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Maracaybo.     There  are  also  numerous  mineral 
and  thermal  springs,  some  of  them  of  a  tempera- 
ture of  212°  F.— The  climate  and  soil  are  well 
suited  to  the  growth  of  a  most  luxuriant  vege- 
tation. The  region  below  the  level  of  3,000  feet 
is  the  country  of  palms,  and  nowhere  on  the 
American  continent  do  they  attain  a  more  co- 
lossal size,  or  yield  more  desirable  products. 
The  Indian  sago  palm  flourishes  on  the  low- 
lands ;  the  cMquichiqui  furnishes  the  material 
for  cordage  from  its  fibrous  tufts ;  the  yagua 
provides  an  abundant   oil ;    the  cTiaguarama 
yields  material  for  thatch  and  excellent  laths ; 
the  royal  palm  attains  its  vast  size  even  in  the 
temperate  region,  where  are  found  also  the 
wax  palm  and  one  or  two  other  species.    The 
cocoa  palm  is  very  abundant,  and  considerable 
quantities  of  its  oil  are  exported.     The  varie- 
ties of  the  cactus  are  almost  innumerable,  and 
often  of  great  beauty.     The  sensitive  plant  and 
the  pineapple  also  abound  ;   and  among  the 
fruit-bearing  trees  are  the  palo  de  'oaca  or  cow 
tree,  the  tamarind,  and  the  various  species  of 
anona  and  laurus.     Of  the  forest  trees,  the 
colossal   tauTiinia,  the   lombax  ceiha  or  silk- 
cotton  tree,  the  mahogany,  curare,  satinwood, 
rosewood,  black  and  white  ebony,  the  various 
caoutchouc-yielding  trees,  the  copaiba,  a  spe- 
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cies  of  calamus  (rattan  palm),  wliicli  yields  the 
dragon's  blood,  the  tree  ferns,  and  the  arbor- 
escent grasses  (hambusa)^  are  the  most  remark- 
able m  the  lowlands.  On  the  higher  lands  the 
cinchoncB,  or  trees  yielding  the  Peruvian  bark 
of  commerce,  form  vast  forests  by  themselves. 
The  vanilla,  the  plantain,  the  niopo  (an  acacia, 
whose  bruised  seeds  are  used  for  snuff  by  the 
natives),  and  the  strychnos  also  flourish  here. 
Among  the  cultivated  plants  of  the  country  are 
the  cacao  and  coffee  trees,  sugar  cane,  indigo, 
and  cotton.  The  last  named  is  perennial,  and 
grows  as  a  tree  throughout  the  lowlands.  The 
plantain  supplies  the  staple  food  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  different  va- 
rieties of  banana,  the  orange,  melons,  potatoes, 
the  sweet  potato,  the  yucca  (jatropha  manihot, 
yielding  cassava),  maize,  which  in  the  lowlands 
yields  two  crops  a  year,  and  beans  as  well  as 
many  other  legumes,  are  also  much  cultivat- 
ed. Tobacco  is  an  important  crop,  and  that  of 
Yarinas  is  much  esteemed  in  Europe. — Wild 
animals  abound.  Of  monkeys  especially  Ven- 
ezuela has  a  greater  variety  than  almost  any 
other  country,  one  of  them,  the  titiy  being 
when  full-grown  only  6  inches  in  length.  The 
tapir  and  the  vaquira,  a  small  species  of  wild 
hog,  roam  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  Of 
the  carnivora,  the  jaguar,  now  growing  scarce, 
the  puma  or  American  lion,  the  ounce,  and 
the  tiger  cat  are  the  principal.  The  capybara, 
venado  (a  species  of  deer),  agouti,  porcupine, 
rabbit,  sloth,  and  ant-eater  are  the  other  prin- 
cipal quadrupeds.  The  birds  are  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  of  exquisite  plumage.  They 
belong  mainly  to  7  or  8  orders,  conspicuous 
among  which  are  the  tanagers,  toucans,  parrots, 
humming  birds,  flamingos,  pelicans,  wild  ducks, 
cranes,  wild  geese,  &c.  The  lories  of  Yene- 
zuela  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  Ameri- 
can birds.  The  principal  reptiles  are  the  alli- 
gator, the  crocodile,  the  boa  constrictor,  the 
rattlesnake,  the  chameleon,  the  iguana,  and 
numberless  other  species  of  lizards.  The  man- 
atee, or  sea  cow,  the  cMguire  or  water  hog, 
many  species  of  turtle,  and  the  tonina,  dol- 
phins of  great  size,  are  among  the  amphibia. 
Fish  are  abundant.  The  lisa,  a  favorite  fish, 
is  taken  in  large  quantities  near  the  island  of 
Margarita,  and  salted  and  exported.  ITear 
the  same  place  is  a  pearl  fishery  of  consid- 
erable importance.  The  insects  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous  and  troublesome,  and  some  of 
them  very  venomous ;  among  them  are  found 
centipedes  of  great  size,  scorpions,  huge  spiders, 
ants,  termites,  locusts,  mosquitoes,  chigoes,  and 
the  cochineal.  Of  the  domestic  animals,  there 
are  large  herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  in  a  wild 
state,  roaming  over  the  llanos  or  pampas  and 
the  higher  plains  in  the  rainy  season.  Mules 
and  asses  are  extensively  raised  for  market. 
Sheep,  goats,  and  pigs  are  also  reared  to  some 
extent.  Many  of  the  small  islands  on  the  coast 
which  belong  to  Yenezuela  are  the  resort  of  sea 
fowl,  and  contain  rich  deposits  of  guano,  of  a 
quality  little  inferior  to  the  Peruvian. — ^The  in- 


habitants of  Yenezuela  are :  1,  whites,  mainly 
of  Spanish  extraction,  comprising  not  moi*e 
than  i  of  the  population ;  2,  domesticated  In- 
dians, mostly  of  the  Quichua  and  Guarani  races, 
the  former  in  the  west,  the  latter  in  the  east, 
forming  |  of  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants ; 
both  are  docile  and  industrious,  and  are  the 
miners,  agriculturists,  herdsmen,  and  manufac- 
turers of  the  republic ;  3,  negroes,  not  over  -^  of 
the  population,  and  all  free,  having  been  eman- 
cipated from  1814  to  1854 ;  and  4,  mixed  races, 
of  5  or  G  varieties,  crosses,  of  whites,  Indians, 
and  negroes,  who  constitute  nearly  -|  of  the 
whole.  There  are  also  40,000  or  50,000  inde- 
pendent Indians,  of  various  tribes  and  speaking 
different  languages,  some  probably  of  the  origi- 
nal Oarib  stock  once  dominant  here.  The  Guai- 
acas  are  remarkable  for  their  diminutive  stat- 
ure ;  the  Otomaques,  in  the  plains  of  the  Apure, 
are  the  most  degraded  of  all  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  are  addicted  to  eating  clay.  The  mixed 
races  are  indolent,  and  generally  unintelligent. 
The  whites  are  better  educated,  and  retain  the 
power  of  the  state  in  their  own  hands.  Agricul- 
ture is  the  engrossing  pursuit  of  the  people, 
though  but  little  more  than  ^^  of  the  whole  area 
is  under  cultivation.  Improved  processes  of  cul- 
tivation have  not  been  generally  introduced,  yet 
the  greater  part  of  the  arable  land  is  so  fertile 
as  to  give  ample  returns  for  labor.  The  princi- 
pal crops  are  cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  cacao,  maize, 
and  in  the  higher  lands  wheat  and  other  grains, 
indigo,  tobacco,  beans,  peas,  &c.  The  yield  of 
maize  is  said  to  be  240  fold.  The  manufactures 
of  Yenezuela  are  few  and  rude,  consisting  mainly 
of  leather,  straw  hats,  hammocks,  coarse  cotton 
cloth,  woollen  stuffs,  and  earthenware.  Most 
of  these  are  produced  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts. The  foreign  commerce  is  considerable, 
and  would  be  much  greater  but  for  the  badness 
of  the  roads,  and  the  want  of  any  other  means 
of  transportation  into  the  interior  except  the 
backs  of  mules.  Among  exports  coffee  now 
holds  the  first  rank,  the  coffee  of  Maraeaybo 
and  La  Guayra  being  in  good  demand  in  the 
European  and  American  nmrkets.  The  other 
principal  articles  of  export  are  cotton,  cacao, 
sugar,  indigo,  tobacco,  salt,  hides,  live  stock, 
tallow,  horns,  sarsaparilla,  dye  woods,  and  tim- 
ber. The  imports  are  cotton  and  linen  goods, 
flour,  provisions,  hai^dware,  wines,  and  specie. 
In  1853-4  the  export  of  coffee  amounted  to 
38,771,742  lbs.;  cacao,  9,938,177  lbs. ;  cotton^ 
1,497,921  lbs. ;  tobacco,  1,144,042  lbs. ;  hides, 
632,676  pieces;  other  skins  of  animals,  446,042  > 
In  1854-^5  the  imports  amounted  to  $6,241,686, 
and  included  cotton  fabrics  to  the  value  of 
$2,2T5,245  ;  woollen  goods,  $253,362 ;  linen 
goods,  $689,286  ;  silk  goods,  $197,224 ;  liquors^ 
$353,515;  provisions^  $495,137;  hardware, 
$256,703 ;  specie  and  sundries,  $1,721,214.,  In 
1855-6  the  imports-  into  the  republic  were 
$5,401,229,  and  the  exports  $6,403,840.  In 
1854-'5,  468  vessels,  measuring  76,410-  tonsr, 
entered  the  Yenezuelan  ports^  and  690  vessels^ 
measuring  95^645  tons,  departed.    A  railroad 
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has  been  put  under  contract  from  Puerto  Oa- 
bello  to  San  Felipe,  a  distance  of  50  m.  An 
■American  company  with  exclusive  privileges  has 
a  number  of  steamboats  plying  on  the  Orinoco. 
There  are  also  steamboats  running  on  the  lake 
of  Valencia,  and  a  line  along  the  coast  from 
La  Guayra  to  Maracaybo,  touching  at  interme- 
diate points. — Caracas  has  a  university,  and 
there  are  13  provincial  colleges,  to  which  the 
government  allows  an  annual  subsidy  of  about 
$10,000.  A  military  school  has  also  been  re- 
cently established  at  Caracas.  The  religion  of 
the  republic  is  Roman  Catholic,  but  other  reli- 
gions are  tolerated.  The  clergy  are  strictly 
subordinate  to  the  civil  power  in  Venezuela ; 
the  government  exercises  the  patronage  of  the 
church,  and  the  papal  sanction,  when  required, 
is  transmitted  through  it.  The  archiepiscopal 
see  is  at  Caracas,  and  there  are  two  bishoprics, 
one  at  Merida  and  the  other  at  Angostura.  The 
government  is  a  republican  democracy.  Its 
constitution  was  adopted  in  1830,  when  it  be- 
came an  independent  republic.  The  president, 
vice-president,  ministers,  governors  of  prov- 
inces, senators,  representatives,  and  deputies 
to  the  provincial  assemblies  are  elected  for  a 
term  of  4  years,  by  the  cantonal  electors.  The 
cantonal  electors  are  themselves  elected  by 
the  parish  assemblies,  composed  of  the  voters 
of  each  parish,  for  a  term  of  2  years.  Foreign- 
ers of  whatever  nation  are  admitted^into  Ven- 
ezuela, and  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  and 
enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  native  citizens. 
The  legislative  department  comprises  a  senate 
of  2  members  from  each  province,  and  a  house 
of  deputies  consisting  of  one  member  for  each 
canton  of  25,000  inhabitants.  The  judicial 
power  is  confided  to  the  supreme  court,  3  su- 
perior courts,  and  the  courts  of  first  instance, 
of  which  there  is  one  to  each  canton.  The  mu- 
nicipal government  is  conducted  by  the  council 
of  each  canton.  The  other  provisions  of  the 
constitution  are  generally  similar  to  those  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  revenue 
from  all  sources  in  1852-3  was  $2,705,055,  the 
expenditures  $8,248,031,  showing  a  deficit  of 
$5,542, 9T6  for  that  year.  The  national  debt 
in  July,  1849,  was  $22,865,620,  and  it  has  since 
been  considerably  augmented.  The  active  force 
of  the  army  is  stated  at  10,000  men.  In  1850 
there  were  19  generals,  23  colonels,  and  over 
60  ofiicers  ranking  above  the  grade  of  captain. 
There  is  also  an  organization  of  national  militia. 
The  navy  consists  of  2  steamships  and  4  war 
schooners.  Great  exertions  have  been  made 
within  a  few  years  past  to  attract  emigrants  to 
Venezuela ;  they  are  provided  with  the  neces- 
sary lodgings  and  assistance  at  the  seaports, 
and  a  fanega  (500  square  fathoms)  of  land  is 
given  to  each  one  who  labors  in  the  country ; 
they  receive  naturalization  papers  on  their  ar- 
rival, and  are  protected  in  the  contracts  they 
make  with  farmers  or  landed  proprietors. — The 
island  of  Margarita  and  the  E.  part  of  the  coast 
of  Venezuela  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in 
1498,  and  the  whole  coast  by  Ojeda  and  Ves- 


pucci in  1499.  On  entering  Lake  Maracaybo, 
they  found  an  Indian  village  constructed  on 
piles  over  the  water  (a  common  occurrence  in 
those  portions  of  the  country  liable  to  inunda- 
tion), and  thence  called  it  Venezuela  (Little 
Venice),  from  its  fancied  resemblance  in  situa- 
tion to  Venice.  This  name,  originally  applied 
only  to  the  region  near  the  lake,  was  eventu- 
ally extended  to  the  whole  country.  The  Span- 
ish conquerors  at  first  gave  it  the  name  of 
Tierra  Eirme,  and  included  under  this  name 
Kew  Granada  and  Ecuador  also ;  at  the  present 
day  only  the  E.  coast  of  Venezuela  is  known  as 
Tierra  Firme.  The  first  settlement  was  made 
in  1520,  at  Cumana.  Coro  was  founded  in 
1527.  About  1540  indications  of  gold  were 
discovered  at  several  points  along  the  coast 
range,  and  in  1545  Tocuyo  was  founded,  Bar- 
quisimeto  in  1552,  Valencia  in  1555,  and  Cara- 
cas in  1567.  The  demand  for  cacao,  which 
was  largely  produced  in  the  Dutch  settlement 
at  Curagoa,  led  to  the  formation  in  1778  of  the 
Guipuscoa  company  in  Spain,  which  sent  out 
emigrants  to  cultivate  cacao  and  indigo.  This 
company  was  dissolved  in  1778.  "When  Kapo- 
leon  made  his  brother  Joseph  king  of  Spain, 
Venezuela  was  in  1810  the  first  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  to  declare  for  the  ancient  dynasty ;  but 
becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  regency,  it  pro- 
claimed its  independence  in  1811.  In  1812,  by 
the  treaty  of  Victoria,  it  returned  to  the  sway 
of  Spain ;  but  in  1813  it  again  revolted  under 
Gen.  Bolivar,  and  after  a  protracted  conflict, 
with  varying  success,  the  republic  of  Colom- 
bia, embracing  New  Granada,  Venezuela,  and 
Ecuador,  was  declared  independent  in  1819. 
The  contest  with  Spain  did  not  entirely  cease  till 
1823,  though  the  Spanish  force  had  been  for 
some  time  confined  to  a  small  territory.  In 
1821  a  congress  was  called,  and  a  constitution 
adopted  for  the  new  republic.  In  1831  the  3 
states  separated  amicably,  and  a  new  constitu- 
tion was  adopted  by  Venezuela.  For  nearly 
20  years  the  presidency  was  held  successively 
by  Gens.  Paez  and  Soublette  and  Dr.  Vargas. 
In  1848  Gen.  Jos6  Tadeo  Monagas,  who  had 
been  elected  president,  assumed  dictatorial 
powers,  and  ruled  the  country  for  11  years. 
He  was  overthrown  by  a  revolution  in  1859, 
but  the  country  still  remains  in  a  very  unset- 
tled condition.     (See  Paez.) 

VENICE,  a  government  of  Austrian  Italy, 
generally  known  under  the  name  of  Venetia, 
bounded  N.  W.,  K,  and  N.  E.  by  the  Tyrol 
and  Carinthia,  E.  and  S.  E.  by  Goritz  and 
Gradisca  and  the  Adriatic,  S.  by  the  Po,  sepa- 
rating it  from  Ferrara,  and  W.  by  Lombardy ; 
area,  9,216  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857, 2,166,477.  It 
is  divided  into  the  8  delegations  or  provinces 
of  Belluno,  Padua,  Polesina,  Treviso,  Udine, 
Venice,  Verona,  and  Vicenza.  It  has  a  moun- 
tainous surface  in  the  N.,  broken  by  ramifica- 
tions of  the  Alps.  Elsewhere  there  are  large 
fertile  plains,  and  in  the  S.  E.  lagoons  and 
marshes.  The  Po,  Adige,  Bacchiglione,  Bren- 
ta,  Piave,  Livenza,  and  Tagliamento  are  the 
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principal  rivers.  Lake  Garda  and  the  Mincio 
form  part  of  the  W.  boundary. — The  delega- 
tion of  Venice  is  bounded  K  and  F.  E.  by 
Treviso  and  Udine,  E.  and  S.  E.  by  the  gulf  of 
Venice,  S.  by  Ferrara,  and  W.  by  Polesina  and 
Padua;  area,  1,050  sq.  m. ;  pop.  298,425.  It 
consists  almost  entirely  of  lagoons  and  marshes, 
in  the  midst  of  which  are  many  fertile  islands. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  river  Piave.  The  chief 
productions  are  grain,  wine,  silk,  and  salt. 

VEOTOE  (It.  Venezia;  anc.  Venetia)^  a  sea- 
port city  in  Austrian  Italy,  capital  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  same  name,  at  the  N".  W.  end 
of  the  Adriatic,  in  lat.  45°  25'  24"  K,  long.  12° 
20'  15"  E.,  185  m.  E.  from  MOan;  pop.  in  1857, 
118,172.  About  4  m.  from  the  coast  is  a  long 
and  narrow  belt  of  land,  through  a  number  of 
openings  in  which  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic 
make  their  way  between  the  mainland  and  the 
belt,  and  form  a  lagoon  from  25  to  30  m.  long, 
and  about  5  m.  broad.  Into  72  little  islands 
in  this  lagoon  piles  have  been  driven,  and  upon 
them  Venice  has  been  built,  so  that  from  any 
point  of  view  the  city  seems  to  be  floating  on 
the  water.  Six  channels  at  present  exist  be- 
tween the  gulf  of  Venice  and  the  lagoon,  the 
northernmost  of  which  is  the  Porto  di  Tre 
Porti,  navigable  only  for  very  small  vessels; 
next  to  this  is  the  Porto  di  San  Erasmo,  and 
S.  of  this  the  Porto  di  San  IiTicolo  del  Lido,  now 
choked  up,  but  formerly  the  most  important 
channel.  The  deepest  opening  is  at  present 
•the  Porto  di  Malamocco.  The  remaining  two 
are  the  Porto  di  Ohioggia  and  the  Porto  di 
Brondolo.  These  channels  are  commanded  by 
forts  on  both  banks,  whose  batteries  cross  their 
fire  with  each  other ;  and  the  northern-  portion 
of  the  lagoon  is  broken  up  into  impassable 
marshes.  The  city  is  a  little  more  than  2  m. 
long,  1^  m.  broad,  and  about  6  m.  in  circuit. 
It  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the 
Oanalazzo  or  grand  canal,  which  runs  through 
it  in  the  form  of  an  S  reversed ;  and  it  is  also 
traversed  by  146  smaller  canals,  which  pene- 
trate the  city  in  all  directions.  These  canals 
are  crossed  by  360  bridges ;  but  over  the  grand 
canal  there  is  only  one,  the  Kialto.  This,  the 
most  magnificent  in  Venice,  consists  of  a  single 
arch  90  feet  in  span  and  24  feet  in  height,  and 
was  built  in  1590  of  marble,  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  $500,000.  It  was  originally  constructed 
of  wood,  but  was  repeatedly  burned  down. 
Two  ranges  of  shops  divide  its  upper  surface 
into  3  narrow  parsdlel  streets.  Another  cele- 
brated bridge,  the  ponte  de^  sospiri  (the  bridge 
of  sighs),  which  connects  the  ducal  palace  with 
the  state  prison,  was  built  in  the  16th  century 
by  Antonio  da  Ponte.  The  grand  canal  varies 
in  breadth  from  100  to  180  feet,  and  on  both 
sides  is  lined  by  magnificent  buildings,  many  of 
them  immediately  on  the  water's  edge,  so  that 
people  step  from  them  into  the  gondolas.  The 
private  houses,  built  chiefly  of  brick,  are  gen- 
erally 3  or  4  stories  in  height,  rarely  fronted 
with  arcades,  but  usually  having  balconies.  The 
rooms  are  often  exceedingly  small.    The  larger 


mansions  are  commonly  of  a  square  form,  with 
an  open  court  in  the  interior.  Many  of  the 
houses  have  a  land  and  a  water  entrance.  The 
land  door  communicates  with  a  calle  or  lane ; 
for  although  the  communication  between  the 
various  parts  of  the  city  is  by  water,  Venice 
possesses  a  large  number  of  alleys  about  4  feet 
wide  paved  with  smooth  flags  or  marble  slabs. 
The  only  two  streets  worthy  of  the  name  are 
the  Merceria,  which  is  from  12  to  20  feet 
broad,  and  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
and  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  with  the  Piazzetta 
leading  from  it  to  the  canal.  The  Piazza  is  576 
feet  in  length  and  from  185  to  269  in  breadth, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  elegant  buildings, 
and  bordered  by  arcades  with  handsome  shops 
and  cafes.  It  is  the  centre  of  gayety  in  the 
city,  and  the  great  resort  of  loungers  and  for- 
eigners. These  are  the  only  open  spaces  in  Ven- 
ice, with  the  exception  of  the  ground  in  front 
of  some  of  the  churches  and  at  each  end  of  the 
Rialto.  Transportation  is  supplied  by  boats 
called  gondolas,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be 
more  than  4,000.  By  an  edict  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, which  still  remains  in  force,  they  are  in- 
variably black  all  oveiv— The  public  buildings 
are  numerous  and  splendid.  Of  the  churches, 
the  most  important  is  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Mark,  which  was  the  ducal  chapel  until  1817, 
when  the  patriarchal  seat  was  removed  to  it 
from  San  Pietro.  The  foundations  of  the  pres- 
ent edifice  were  laid  in  977,  but  it  was  not  con- 
secrated until  Oct.  1111.  It  is  built  chiefly  in 
the  Byzantine  style,  and  its  form  is  that  of  a 
Greek  cross  with  the  addition  of  porches. 
When  it  was  building  every  vessel  returning 
from  the  East  to  Venice  was  obliged  to  bring 
pillars  and  marbles  for  the  edifice,  the  princi- 
pal front  of  which,  170  feet  wide,  has  500  col- 
ums  of  various  shapes  and  colors.  Over  the 
central  portal  of  the  vestibule  stand  the  cele- 
brated bronze  horses,  brought  from  the  hippo- 
drome of  Constantinople  when  that  city  was 
taken  by  the  crusaders ;  they  were  carried  to 
Paris  by  !N"apoleon,  but  restored  in  1815.  The 
edifice  is  surmounted  by  5  domes,  the  central  one 
of  which  is  90  and  the  others  80  feet  in  height. 
The  interior  is  exceedingly  rich,  the  walls  and 
columns  being  of  precious  marbles,  and  the 
floor  of  tessellated  mosaic  work.  Near  the  an- 
gle of  the  Piazza  and  Piazzetta  is  the  campanile, 
or  bell  tower  of  St.  Mark.  It  is  a  quadrangular 
mass  of  brick,  above  40  feet  square  at  the  base 
with  a  pyramidal  pinnacle,  on  the  top  of  which 
was  a  colossal  figure  of  an  angel  with  out- 
spread wings  at  the  height  of  323  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  church  of  the  Frari,  or  Santa 
Maria  Gloriosa  di  Frari,  was  built  or  designed 
by  Mcola  Pisano  about  1250,  and  is  celebrated 
for  its  numerous  and  magnificent  mausoleums ; 
among  them  are  that  of  Titian,  that  of  Oano- 
va,  containing  only  his  heart,  and  that  of  the 
doge  Francesco  Foscari,  immortalized  by  By- 
ron. The  church  is  also  adorned  with  paint- 
ings by  Titian,  Palma,  Bellini,  and  Salviati. 
The  Westminster  abbey  of  Venice  is  the  church 
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of  San  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  in  which  are  bnried 
a  large  number  of  the  illustrious  dead  of  the 
republic.  Among  the  paintings  with  which  it 
is  adorned  is  the  celebrated  "Peter  Martyr"  of 
Titian.  Of  the  other  churches,  th^  most  noted 
are  La  Madonna  dell'  Orto,  a  Gothic  edifice,  built 
about  1350 ;  San  Pietro  di  Oastello,  the  cathe- 
dral of  Venice  from  the  earliest  times  until  181T ; 
San  Zaccaria,  built  in  the  renaissance  style 
about  1450,  but  not  finished  until  about  a  cen- 
tury later ;  Santa  Maria  de'  Miracoli,  built  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  15th  century ;  San  Fran- 
cesco della  Yigna,  a  magnificent  building,  be- 
gun in  1554,  but  still  unfinished ;  II  Santissimo 
Kedentore,  situated  on  the  island  of  Giudecca, 
begun  by  Palladio  in  1578,  and  considered  by 
architects  to  be  the  finest  of  his  structures; 
Santa  Maria  della  Salute,  decorated  with  many 
works  of  art  by  Titian,  Salviati,  Tintoretto,  and 
others ;  and  the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  built  by 
Eossi  in  1728,  containing  the  ashes  of  Manini, 
the  last  doge  of  Venice,  with  the  simple  in- 
scription :  ^temitati  suce  Manini  cineres.  One 
of  the  most  imposing  public  buildings  is  the 
ducal  palace,  which  was  first  built  in  820,  and 
has  since  that  time  been  once  demolished  by  a 
mob,  and  twice  totally  and  3  times  partially 
destroyed  by  fire.  It  stands  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Piazzetta,  and  is  built  in  the  form  of  an 
irregular  square  in  the  Gothic  style,  but  in 
many  of  the  repairs  and  alterations  the  later 
Italian  style  is  introduced.  Among  the  more 
modern  additions  is  the  beautiful  entrance  call- 
ed porta  della  carta,  opening  from  the  Piazzet- 
ta into  the  great  court.  Opposite  to  this  en- 
trance is  the  celebrated  giants'  staircase,  which 
derives  its  name  from  the  colossal  statues  of 
Mars  and  ITeptune  by  Sansovino  standing  at 
the  head  of  it ;  upon  this  landing  the  newly 
elected  doge  received  the  leretta  of  his  oifice. 
The  palace  contains  many  magnificent  rooms, 
one  of  which,  the  sala  del  maggior  consiglio^  is 
175^  feet  long,  84|  broad,  and  51^  high ;  it  is 
enriched  with  splendid  paintings,  some  of  which 
are  among  the  earliest  large  specimens  of  oil 
paintings  upon  canvas.  Other  apartments  are 
the  sala  delle  quatre  porte,  so  called  from  the 
4  doors  designed  by  Palladio ;  the  sala  del  col- 
legio^  in  which  the  doge  and.  his  council  re- 
ceived foreign  embassies;  and  the  sala  del  con- 
siglio  del  dieci,  in  which  the  tribunal  of  that 
name  held  its  sittings.  In  the  two  lower  sto- 
ries are  the  pozzi,  the  cells  described  by  Hob- 
house  in  the  notes  to  the  4th  canto  of  "  Ohilde 
Harold ;"  and  the  celebrated  so^^o  piomhi  ("  un- 
der the  leads")  are  at  the  top  of  the  building, 
and  necessarily  intensely  hot  in  summer  and 
cold  in  winter.  Silvio  Pellico  was  one  of  the 
last  prisoners  confined  in  these  prisons,  which 
have  now  been  fitted  up  as  dwelling  apart- 
ments or  converted  into  lumber  rooms.  Oppo- 
site the  ducal  palace,  and  connected  with  it  by 
the  bridge  of  sighs,  are  the  carceri  or  public 
prisons,  built  in  1589  by  Antonio  da  Ponte, 
and  capable  of  containing  about  500  persons. 
The  Palazzo  Reale,  standing  upon  50  arches, 


and  forming  nearly  the  whole  IST.  side  of  the 
Piazza,  is  the  old  Procuratie  Vecchie,  convert- 
ed into  a  palace  by  Eugene  Beauharnais,  and 
continued  along  the  W.  side  of  the  Piazza. 
The  Palazzo  Grimani,  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
more  modern  palaces,  is  now  used  as  a  post 
office.  The  Palazzo  Vendramin  Calergi,  built 
in  1483,  was  reckoned  in  the  16th  century  the 
finest  palace  in  Venice.  The  Palazzo  Manfrini 
is  a  modern  building,  and  contains  one  of  the 
best  collections  of  paintings  in  Venice.  The 
past  greatness  of  the  republic  is  most  conspicu- 
ously shown  in  the  arsenal,  which  is  a  large 
building  situated  on  an  island  near  the  E.  end 
of  the  city.  It  is  surrounded  by  ramparts 
nearly  2  m.  in  circuit,  and  contains  4  basins 
or  ^ wet  docks,  as  well  as  several  dry  docks 
and  slips.  l!^ear  the  principal  entrance  are 
the  4  marble  lions  brought  from  Greece  in 
1685,  one  of  which,  of  very  ancient  workman- 
ship, stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  Piraeus. 
The  arsenal  at  one  time  employed  16,000  work- 
men, but  in  the  18th  century  their  number 
was  reduced  to  3,000,  and  subsequently  a  still 
smaller  force  was  employed.  At  the  close  of 
the  last  century  the  revolutionists  destroyed 
many  of  the  curious  articles  in  the  model  room 
of  the  arsenal,  and  among  other  things  the 
Bucentoro,  the  vessel  in  which  the  doge  annu- 
ally espoused  the  sea.  The  ceremony,  which 
was  intended  to  assert  the  dominion  of  the  re- 
public over  the  Adriatic,  was  celebrated  each 
year  on  the  feast  of  the  Ascension,  and  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  year  1245.  The  doge,  in 
presence  of  the  nobles  and  people,  dropped  a 
nuptial  ring  into  the  deep  off  the  Lido  port,  re- 
peating at  the  same  time  the  formula :  De^ 
sponsamus  te,  mare^  in  signum  "oeri  perpetuique 
dominii.  On  the  right  of  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Mark  is  the  Torre  delP  Orologio,  a  lofty  tower 
built  by  Pietro  Lombardi  in  1494,  containing  a 
curious  clock,  above  the  dial  of  which  are  two 
large  bronze  figures  called  by  the  people  Moors, 
which  strike  the  hours  upon  a  bell.  The  Do- 
gana  or  custom  house  is  a  large  structure  built 
early  in  the  16th  century.  The  Biblioteca 
Antica,  in  which  the  library  of  St.  Mark  was 
kept  until  1812,  now  forms  part  of  the  Palazzo 
Reale.  The  library,  which  was  founded  by  a 
legacy  left  by  Petrarch,  now  consists  of  about 
60,000  volumes,  and  is  kept  in  the  sala  del 
maggior  consiglio  in  the  ducal  palace.  Ad- 
joining the  Biblioteca  is  the  Zecca  or  mint,  a 
fine  specimen  of  Italian  rustic  work  by  Sanso- 
vino. At  the  southern  end  of  the  Piazzetta  are 
the  two  celebrated  granite  columns,  one  of 
which  was  surmounted  by  St.  Theodore  stand- 
ing on  a  crocodile,  carrying  a  shield  on  his 
right  arm  and  wielding  a  sword  in  his  left 
hand ;  on  the  other  was  the  winged  lion  of  St. 
Mark,  the  ancient  emblem  of  the  republic.  Be- 
side these  buildings,  Venice  has  an  academy  of 
the  fine  arts,  with  one  of  the  richest  collections 
of  paintings  in  Italy ;  a  lyceum,  with  a  library, 
a  museum  of  the  national  sciences,  and  a  bo- 
tanic garden;  three  gymnasia,  a  seminary,  an 
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Athenaeum,  an  Armenian  monastery  called  San 
Lazaro,  several  hospitals  and  charitable  institu- 
tions, and  7  theatres.  Of  these  last,  the  princi- 
pal is  the  Fenice,  built  originally  in  1T91,  rebuilt 
in  1836,  and  now  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy,  and 
capable  of  containing  3,000  spectators. — The 
manufactures  of  Venice  consist  of  woollens, 
serges,  canvas  and  ropes,  velvet,  silk  stockings, 
laces,  gloves,  various  articles  of  Mjouterle,  and 
especially  glass  ware,  in  which  about  4,500 
persons  are  said  to  be  still  employed.  In  the 
manufacture  of  glass,  which  was  carried  on  upon 
the  island  of  Murano,  Venice  was  the  teacher 
of  Europe,  and  her  wares  maintained  their  rep- 
utation as  the  most  perfect  and  elegant  in  use 
through  the  middle  ages  down  to  the  close  of 
the  last  century.  The  exports  consist  of  grain, 
raw  and  wrought  silk,  paper,  fruit,  cheese,  oil, 
and  wine ;  the  imports  of  wheat  and  other 
kinds  of  grain,  olive  oil,  cottons,  dye  stuffs,  and 
various  sorts  of  colonial  produce.  The  trade 
is  principally  carried  on  in  vessels  of  very  small 
tonnage,  and  is  in  a  languishing  condition. 
Daru  gives  the  following  picture  of  her  past 
maritime  greatness :  "In  the  beginning  of  the 
15th  century,  the  annual  value  of  the  goods 
exported  from  Venice  by  sea,  exclusive  of  those 
exported  to  the  states  adjoining  her  provinces 
in  Lombardy,  was  estimated  by  contemporary 
writers  at  10,000,000  ducats ;  the  profits  of  the 
out  and  home  voyage,  including  freight,  being 
estimated  at  4,000,000  ducats.  At  that  period 
the  Venetian  shipping  consisted  of  3,000  vessels 
of  100  to  200  tons  burden,  carrying  17,000 
sailors ;  300  ships  with  8,000  sailors ;  and  45 
galleys  of  various  size  kept  afloat  by  the  re- 
public for  the  protection  of  her  trade,  having 
11,000  men  on  board.  In  the  dockyards  16,000 
laborers  were  usually  employed.  The  trade  to 
Syria  and  Egypt  seems  to  have  been  conducted 
principally  with  ready  money,  for  500,000  du- 
cats are  said  to  have  been  annually  exported  to 
those  countries ;  100,000  were  sent  to  England." 
In  1859  the  number  of  vessels  entered  was  4,493, 
tonnage  474,410,  and  the  number  cleared  was 
4,517,  tonnage  469,512 ;  in  1859  the  entrances 
were  4,581  vessels  of  537,285  tons,  and  the 
clearances  4,466  vessels  of  519,241  tons.  About 
I  of  these  were  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade. 
The  imports  and  exports  for  several  years  both 
by  land  and  sea  were  as  follows : 
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Imports. 

Exports. 

1856 

121,071,800 
21,361,200 
25,998,800 
19,374,400 

$10,649,400 
9,849,400 
9,437,000 
8,917,400 

1857 

1858 

1859 

The  imports  were  chiefly  from  the  following 
countries  in  the  order  of  their  values :  Great 
Britain,  Turkey,  Kussia,  Belgium,  Greece,  the 
Two  Sicilies,  Holland,  the  Ionian  islands,  Swe- 
den and  Norway,  the  Sardinian  states,  and 
France  and  Algeria.  The  exports  are  princi- 
pally to  Great  Britain,  the  Papal  States,  Greece, 
Turkey,  the  Ionian  islands,  the  Two  Sicilies, 
France,  Algeria,  and  Brazil. — Venice  was  early 
distinguished  for  its  printing,  and  the  editions 


issued  by  the  Aldus  family  were  celebrated 
throughout  Europe.  Here  was  issued  the  first 
book  published  in  Italy ;  here  appeared  at  the 
opening  of  the  17th  century  the  first  newspaper 
published  in  the  world,  which  took  its  name 
from  the  coin  called  gazzetta^  for  which  it  was 
sold.  Here  also  appeared  the  first  bill  of  ex- 
change, and  here  was  established  the  first  bank 
of  deposit  and  discount.  Only  two  or  three 
of  the  old  patrician  families  still  exist. — ^When 
Attila  invaded  Italy  in  452,  the  islands  of  the 
lagoon  at  the  extremity  of  the  Adriatic  became 
the  refuge  of  the  inhabitants  of  Padua,  Vicenza, 
Verona,  Treviso,  and  other  cities  of  Venetia. 
The  disasters  which  followed  the  dissolution  of 
the  western  empire  added  constantly  to  the 
number,  until  at  last  a  large  population,  for- 
gotten by  the  Komans  and  their  successors,  and 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  barbarians,  was  estab- 
lished, and  supported  itself  by  fishing,  by  a 
few  manufactures,  and  by  the  commerce  of  the 
rivers.  Each  of  the  islands  constituted  a  re- 
public by  itself,  governed  by  a  tribune ;  but  the 
constant  jealousies  arising  among  them  caused 
a  general  convention  to  be  held  at  Heraclea  in 
697,  at  which  a  chief  of  maritime  Venetia  was 
elected.  To  him  was  given  the  title  of  doge 
(Lat.  dux)^  a  name  of  the  governors  of  the  Ital- 
ian provinces  sent  out  by  the  Byzantine  empire, 
of  which  the  Venetians  considered  themselves 
a  part.  In  809,  in  a  war  against  Pepin,  son  of 
Charlemagne,  they  made  choice  of  the  island 
of  the  Rialto  {rivo  alto,  the  deep  stream),  upon 
which  they  built  the  city  of  Venice.  Twenty 
years  later  they  brought  from  Alexandria  the 
bones  of  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist,  whom  they 
selected  as  patron  of  their  state.  His  lion  was 
represented  in  their  arms,  and  his  name  was 
the  title  given  to  their  country  or  government. 
In  997  the  small  Greek  cities  of  Istria  and  Dal- 
matia,  unable  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
Slavic  pirates,  formed  an  alliance  with  Venice, 
received  judges  from  the  doge,  and  fought  under 
the  banners  of  the  republic.  The  pirates  of 
ISTarenta  and  Croatia  were  subdued,  and  the 
doge  from  that  time  took  the  name  of  duke  of 
Venice  and  Dalmatia.  Subsequently  the  re- 
public was  engaged  in  wars,  generally  success- 
ful, with  the  S"orman  prince  of  Apulia,  Eobert 
Guiscard,  and  for  the  assistance  rendered  by 
it  received  from  the  Greek  emperor,  Alexis 
Comnenus,  many  new  and  valuable  privileges. 
In  the  mean  while  its  commerce  was  steadily 
extending  itself  with  its  power.  In  1099  the 
Venetians  claim  to  have  sent  a  fleet  of  200  ves- 
sels to  aid  the  first  crusade,  and  they  were  in- 
volved in  many  contests  in  the  East.  They  as- 
sisted in  the  capture  of  Acre,  Sidon,  Tyre,  and 
Ascalon ;  and  as  long  as  Palestine  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  Christians  they  held  important 
privileges  in  many  of  the  cities.  About  the 
middle  of  the  12th  century  a  war  broke  out 
between  Venice  and  the  Greek  emperor,  Manuel 
Comnenus,  in  which  the  republic  equipped  a 
large  fleet,  and  with  it  took  Lesbos,  Samos,  and 
Chios,  and  attacked  Eubcea ;  but  being  tricked 
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into  empty  negotiations,  a  pestilence  broke  out 
in  the  armament,  which  lost  them  the  fruit  of 
their  efforts.  Previously  Venice  had  of  its  own 
accord  joined  the  league  of  Lombardy  against 
Frederic  Barbarossa,  but,  being  acknowledged 
to  be  foreign  to  the  western  empire,  withdrew  its 
adherence  some  time  afterward,  and  in  1  ITT  was 
chosen  by  the  pope  and  the  emperor  as  a  place 
for  holding  a  congress.  On  this  occasion  the 
former,  out  of  gratitude  to  the  doge  Ziani,  is 
said  to  have  presented  him  with  a  ring,  saying : 
"  Take  this  as  a  pledge  of  authority  over  the 
sea,  and  marry  her  every  year,  you  and  your 
successors  for  ever,  in  order  that  all  may  know 
she  is  under  your  jurisdiction,  and  that  I  have 
placed  her  under  your  dominion  as  a  wife  under 
the  dominion  of  her  husband ;"  and  from  this 
time  the  annual  custom  of  wedding  the  Adri- 
atic was  observed.  In  1198  Fulk  de  Neuilly 
preached  a  crusade  in  France,  and  the  crusaders 
borrowed  vessels  of  the  republic.  Finding 
themselves  unable  to  pay  the  freight,  they  of- 
fered instead  their  military  services ;  and  under 
the  guidance  of  the  almost  blind  old  doge,  En- 
rico Dandolo,  they  recaptured  the  revolted  city 
of  Zara,  and  undertook  an  expedition  against 
Constantinople,  which  ended  in  the  storming 
of  that  city  In  April,  1204.  For  their  share  the 
Venetians  received  one  half  of  the  spoil  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  nearly  one  half  of  the  empire, 
although  their  real  conquests  were  limited  to 
the  Morea,  and  Candia  and  some  other  islands. 
The  doge  assumed  the  title  of  despot  of  Eoma- 
nia,  which  continued  to  be  used  until  the  mid- 
dle of  the  14th  century.  Governors  were  sent 
to  these  possessions  under  the  names  of  laili 
consiglieri  and  camerlengh%  and  many  of  the 
patrician  families  were  invested  with  the  rule 
of  some  of  the  islands  on  condition  of  doing 
homage  to  the  republic.  Under  the  doge  Pietro 
Ziani  (1205-29)  the  first  war  between  Venice 
and  Genoa  broke  out,  which  was  ended  in 

1238  through  the  mediation  of  the  pope.  Oc- 
cupied with  their  eastern  possessions,  Venice 
paid  little  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Italy,  but 
through  the  influence  of  Gregory  IX.  formed  in 

1239  an  alliance  with  the  remaining  cities  of  the 
Lombard  league  against  the  emperor  Frederic 
II.  In  1258  war  again  broke  out  between  the 
republic  and  Genoa,  which  lasted  with  inter- 
ruptions until  1299.  In  1296  Lamba  Doria,  the 
Genoese  admiral,  with  78  galleys,  inflicted  a  ter- 
rible defeat  upon  the  Venetian  squadron  of  97 
galleys  off  Curzola  under  Andrea  Dandolo,  burn- 
ing 66  vessels  and  capturing  18  with  7,000  pris- 
oners. In  June,  1336,  an  alliance  was  formed 
between  Venice  and  Florence,  at  that  time  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  Martino  della  Scala.  The 
republic  conquered-  Treviso,  Castel  Franco,  and 
Ceneda,  her  first  possessions  on  the  mainland ; 
but  in  Dec.  1338,  in  accordance  with  her  usual 
selfish  policy,  she  made  peace  without  having 
secured  to  Florence  Lucca,  the  real  object  of  the 
war.  In  1346,  in  consequence  of  quarrels  in  the 
East,  a  third  war  sprang  up  with  the  rival  re- 
public of  Genoa,  in  which  Venice  formed  an 


alliance  with  Pedro  IV.  of  Aragon  and  the 
Greek  emperor.  On  Feb.  13,  1352,  Paganino 
Doria  with  64  galleys  attacked  the  allied  squad- 
ron of  78  vessels  under  command  of  Nicola  Pi- 
sani.  During  the  engagement,  which  took  place 
in  sight  of  Constantinople,  a  violent  storm  arose, 
andihe  losses  on  both  sides  were  tremendous. 
The  Venetians  were  finally  worsted ;  but  on 
Aug.  29,  1353,  the  defeat  was  amply  revenged 
in  a  battle  off  the  coast  of  Loiera  in  Sardinia,  in 
which  the  naval  power  of  Genoa  was  so  thor- 
oughly broken  that  she  was  obliged  to  seek  the 
protection  of  Giovanni  Visconti,  lord  of  Milan. 
"With  his  assistance  the  Genoese  navy  was  reor- 
ganized, and  Paganino  Doria  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed the  Venetian  fleet  in  the  gulf  of  Sapi- 
enza  in  the  Morea,  Nov.  3,  1354.  In  1355  the 
exhausted  republic  made  peace.  Disorder  and 
calamity  had  done  their  work ;  the  nobles  were 
violent,  the  people  were  discontented,  and  the 
laws  were  unobserved,  and  the  unsettled  state 
of  affairs  was  aggravated  by  the  conspiracy  of 
Marino  Falieri.  (See  Falieei.)  In  1377  be- 
gan the  4th  and  most  desperate  war  with 
Genoa.  Venice  was  surrounded  by  enemies, 
but  in  May,  1378,  her  fleet  defeated  the  Gen- 
oese off  Antium.  Lucian  Doria  organized  an 
armament  for  revenge,  and  entering  the  Adriatic 
the  year  following,  met  on  May  29  the  Vene- 
tian fleet  off  Pola,  under  command  of  Vettor 
Pisani,  the  greatest  admiral  the  republic  ever 
had.  Doria  was  killed,  but  the  Genoese  gained 
a  great  victory.  Pisani,  who  had  fought  the 
battle  by  express  orders  and  against  his  own 
judgment,  was  thrown  into  prison.  On  Aug. 
16  the  Genoese  fleet  forced  the  port  of  Chioggia, 
25  miles  S.  of  Venice,  thus  leaving  the  canals 
open  to  the  city.  Never  before  had  the  republic 
been  in  such  peril,  never  before  had  she  asked 
for  peace  on  terms  so  humiliating.  Her  offers 
were  contemptuously  rejected,  however,  by  the 
Genoese,  Louis  the  Great  of  Hungary,  and  the 
lord  of  Padua ;  and  Pietro  Doria  declared  that 
he  would  not  make  peace  until  he  had  bridled 
with  his  own  hand  the  bronze  horses  in  the 
square  of  St.  Mark.  The  republic  now  fought 
with  the  determination  of  despair.  Vettor 
Pisani  was  released  and  placed  in  command  of 
the  navy ;  Carlo  Zeno  was  sent  for  with  the 
fleet  in  the  eastern  seas ;  and  in  1380  the  Gen- 
oese were  blockaded  in  the  lagoon  of  Chioggia, 
and  on  June  24  were  obliged  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  The  following  year  peace  was  con- 
cluded between  the  rival  cities.  During  the  next 
40  years  Venice  was  employed  in  extending  her 
possessions  on  the  mainland,  and  in  1420  had 
established  her  power  over  a  large  portion  of 
northern  Italy  from  the  Julian  Alps  to  the 
Adige  and  Mincio.  This  was  the  period  of  her 
greatest  prosperity.  In  1423  the  doge  Tom- 
maso  Mocenigo  said  to  the  senators  on  his  death 
bed:  "  I  leave  the  country  in  peace  and  pros- 
perity; our  merchants  have  a  capital  of  10,- 
000,000  golden  ducats  in  circulation,  upon 
which  they  make  an  annual  profit  of  4,000,000. 
I  have  reduced  the  public  debt  by  4,000,000 
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ducats.    We  have  45  galleys  and  300  other 
ships  of  war ;  3,000  merchant  vessels,  52,000 
sailors,  1,000  nobles  with  incomes  varying  from 
TOO  to  4,000  ducats  each ;  8  naval  officers  fit  to 
command  a  large  fleet,  100  others  fit  to  com- 
mand large  squadrons ;  many  statesman,  juris- 
consults, and  other  wise  men."    Under  his  suc- 
cessor Francesco  Foscari  war  was  carried  on 
with  Filippo  Maria  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan,  in 
which  the  Venetian  armies  were  led,  until  his 
execution,  by  Oarmagnola.  In  1463  a  war  broke 
out  with  the  Turks,  which  lasted  with  occasion- 
al interruptions  until  1479,  and  in  which  the 
republic  lost  Euboea,  Lemnos,  and  part  of  the 
Morea ;  but  they  were  in  some  measure  com- 
pensated by  the  acquisition  of  Cyprus  in  1489 
by  donation  from  Catharine  Cornaro,  widow  of 
the  last  king,  James  II.    Another  war  with  the 
Turks   followed,  in  which  in  1499   Scander 
Pasha  of  Bosnia  ravaged  the  country  with  fire 
and  sword  as  far  as  the  Tagliamento,  and  Le- 
panto,  Pylos,  Modon,  and  Coron  were  succes- 
sively taken  by  the  Turks,  who  began  to  be  su- 
perior to  the  Venetians  on  the  sea  as  well  as  on 
the  land.  In  Nov.  1503,yenice  made  a  humiliat- 
ing treaty  of  peace  with  these  enemies,  only  to 
suffer  an  attack  from  another  quarter.  On  Dec. 
10,  1508,  the  famous  league  of  Cambrai,  which 
was  only  the  completion  of  the  secret  treaty  of 
Blois  of  Sept.  22,  1504,  was  formed  between 
Louis  XII.  of  France  and  Maximilian  I.  of  Ger- 
many, and  was  sanctioned  by  Pope  Julius  II., 
who  was  indignant  that  Venice  would  not  re- 
store a  portion  of  the  Papal  States  of  which 
she  had  gained  possession.    It  was  also  joined 
by  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  some  of  the  po- 
tentates of   Italy.     The  Venetian  territories 
were  overrun  by  Spanish,  French,  German,  and 
Swiss  soldiers,  though  the  city  in  its  impreg- 
nable lagoon  was  saved.    In  1516,  disagree- 
ments  and  wars  having  broken  out  among 
the  allies,  a  peace  was  concluded  at  !N'oyon, 
by  which  Venice  recovered  all  her  dominions 
on  the  mainland,  excepting  those  in  the  Ko- 
magna;  but  her  wealth  was  destroyed,  her 
population  reduced  to  one  half,  and  her  power 
irremediably  shaken.    The  whole  of  the  16th 
century  was  spent  by  the  republic  in  repairing 
the  disasters  inflicted  upon  it  by  the  league, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  was  called  upon  to  car- 
ry on  two  wars  against  the  Turks;  the  first 
lasting  from  1537  to  1540,  by  which  it  lost  its 
fortresses  in  the  Morea,  and  its  islands  in  the 
archipelago,  retaining  Candia ;  the  second  from 
1570  to  1573,  which  ended  with  the  fall  of 
Cyprus.    In  1618  occurred  the  conspiracy  of 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  the  marquis  of  Bed- 
mar,  to'  destroy  the  republic  by  means  of  the 
adventurers  employed  in  the  Venetian  service, 
who  at  a  given  signal  were  to  massacre  the 
doge,  senators,  and  nobles,  and  pillage  and  fire 
the  city.    The  feast  of  the  Ascension  was  the 
day  fixed  upon ;  and  every  thing  was  in  readi- 
ness, when  one  morning  the  bodies  of  many 
of  the  conspirators  were  found  hanging  in  the 
square  of  St.  Mark.    The  trial  was  kept  a  pro- 


found secret ;  no  reasons  were  assigned  for  the 
execution,  no  explanations  given  to  other  pow- 
ers, no  complaints  made  to  the  Spanish  court, 
whose  ambassador  was  escorted  out  of  the 
city.    The  terrible  silence  in  which  the  coun- 
cil of  ten  veiled  its  proceedings  was  so  weU 
preserved,  that  the  history  of  the  conspiracy 
published  by  St.  K6al  in  1674,  and  Otway's 
tragedy  of  *'  Venice  Preserved,"  published  in 
1682,  were  for  along  time  the  only  public  doc- 
uments relating  to  the  matter.    From  1645  to 
1649  the  republic  was  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Turks  for  the  isle  of  Candia,  in  which  their 
fleet  twice  destroyed  that  of  their  enemies. 
Candia  was  defended  in  vain,  but  so  desperately 
that  even  now  with  them  a  "  war  of  Candia'' 
means  a  "  war  to  the  knife  and  the  knife  to 
the  hilt."    A  second  war  between  the  republic 
and  the  Ottoman  Porte  lasted  from  1682  to 
1699,  and  ended  in  the  conquest  from  the 
Turks  of  ^gina,  Santa  Maura,  and  several  for- 
tresses in  the  Morea ;  but  a  renewal  of  the  war 
in  1714  deprived  Venice  of  the  Morea,  and  af- 
ter the  peace  of  Passarowitz  in  1718  she  had  no 
further  war  with  the  Turks.  Venice  was  now  in 
a  decaying  condition.    Her  former  spirit  was 
fled ;  a  large  portion  of  the  nobility  were  re- 
duced to  poverty ;  the  finances  were  exhausted, 
and  every  thing  was  an  object  of  embezzlement 
to  the  members  of  the  oligarchical  families, 
from  whom  were  selected  the  council  of  ten. 
During  the  18th  century  she  took  no  part  in  the 
various  wars  which  agitated  Europe,  and  espe- 
cially Italy,  though  she  could  not  always  make 
the  neutrality  of  her  territory  respected.  In  the 
war  between  France  and  Austria  in  1796  she 
continued  this  timid  policy,  but  was  surrendered 
to  Bonaparte  in  1797,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio  became  a  part  of  the  Austrian  empire. 
By  the  peace  of  Presburg  in  Dec.  1805,  Venice 
was  made  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  to 
which  it  was  formally  annexed  by  a  decree  of 
March,  1806.  N"apoleon  left  many  marks  of  his 
reign  in  the  public  works  he  designed  or  con- 
structed, although  the  constant  blockade  kept 
up  by  the  English  cruisers  prevented^  any  de- 
velopment of  commerce.    In  1814  Venice  came 
again  under  the  power  of  Austria,  and  formed  a 
part  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom  erect- 
ed by  her  in  April,  1815,  and  from  that  time  re- 
mained under  her  control  without  any  attempt 
at  rebellion  until  March,  1848,  when  the  general 
revolutionary  movement  in  Europe  manifested 
itself  in  Venice.    The  city  was  evacuated  by 
the  Austrian  garrison,  and  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment was  formed,  of  which  Daniele  Manin 
was  president  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
This  did  not  cease  from  its  functions  until  Aug. 
1849,  when  Venice  capitulated  to  Marshal  Ka- 
detzky,  after  having  endured  a  siege  of  15 
months,  the  miseries  of  which  were  aggravated 
by  the  scarcity  of  food,  by  pestilence,  and  by 
the  destitution  of  materials  of  defence.    It  still 
forms  a  part  of  the  Austrian  empire. — ^The  con- 
stitutional history  of  Venice  is  distinct  from 
that  of  all  other  Italian  states.    During  its 
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early  period  tlie  power  was  vested  in  the  peo- 
ple, who  elected  their  doge.  The  latter  exer- 
cised at  first  great  authority,  and  until  1032 
was  not  obliged  to  consult  a  council.  In  that 
year  he  designated  such  an  assembly,  selected 
from  the  most  illustrious  citizens,  who  were 
called  pregadi  (invited)  from  this  circumstance. 
The  frequent  tumults  and  tha  constant  disor- 
ders that  prevailed  led  in  1172  to  the  formation 
of  a  grand  council  of  480  members,  elected 
annually  on  Sept.  30,  by  12  tribunes,  two  from 
each  of  the  6  districts  of  the  city.  Six  minor 
councils  (signorie)  were  soon  after  established, 
and  with  these  was  united,  in  the  12th  century, 
the  council  of  40,  originally  a  criminal  court. 
The  greatest  influence,  however,  continued  to 
be  exercised  by  the  grand  council,  which  ap- 
pointed the  various  magisterial  officers  of  the 
republic.  This  moderately  aristocratic  form 
of  government  was  altered  in  1297  into  an  oli- 
garchy by  the  doge  Pietro  Gradenigo,  when  a 
hereditary  nobility,  consisting  of  families  whose 
names  were  entered  in  the  "golden  book," 
took  the  place  of  the  annually  elected  members 
of  the  grand  council.  The  establishment  in 
1310  of  the  council  of  ten,  caused  by  the  con- 
spiracy of  Tiepolo,  completed  the  centralization 
of  power  in  the  hand  of  the  oligarchy.  The 
council  of  ten  was  almost  absolute ;  the  power 
of  the  doges,  who,  though  elected  for  life,  gen- 
erally ruled  but  a  few  years  on  account  of  their 
age,  was  narrowly  circumscribed  and  jealously 
watched,  and  that  of  the  people  was  almost 
naught.  The  state  inquisition,  a  secret  tribu- 
nal of  three,  became  about  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century  the  dreaded  and  terrible  instru- 
ment of  the  justice  and  vengeance  of  the  coun- 
cil of  ten.  Only  nobles  were  appointed  to 
offices.  The  provinces  were  governed  by  pro- 
veditor%  the  cities  by  podestas. — ^The  archives 
of  Venice  are  the  most  extensive  in  Europe, 
and  have  afforded  materials  for  many  impor- 
tant historical  works,  the  latest  of  which  is 
"  History  of  the  Venetian  Republic,  her  Rise, 
Greatness,  and  Civilization,"  by  W.  0.  Hazlitt 
(4  vols.,  London,  1860).  The  architectural  an- 
tiquities of  Venice  and  her  artistic  glories  are 
depicted  by  the  vivid  pen  and  pencil  of  John 
Ruskin  in  his  "Stones  of  Venice"  (3  vols., 
London,  1853). 

VENICE,  Gulf  of,  the  name  given  to  the 
N.  "W.  part  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  where  it  forms 
an  indentation  in  the  coast  of  Austrian  Italy 
(government  of  Venice),  extending  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagliamento  to  the  delta  of  the 
Po,  a  distance  of  about  66  m. ;  its  depth  is  not 
more  than  12  m.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Livenza,  Piave,  Brenta,  Bacchiglione,  Adige, 
Po  di  Levante,  and  Po  della  Maestra. 

VENTIGNANO,  Cesaee  Bella  Valle,  duke 
of,  an  Italian  author,  born  in  Naples,  Feb.  9, 
1777.  His  literary  career  commenced  with  the 
publication  in  1810  of  "Vesuvius,"  a  poem  in 
5  cantos,  composed  in  his  childhood  ;  after 
which  he  produced  "Lalage  in  the  Studio  of 
Canova"   (1812),  and  a  number  of  tragedies, 


including  "Medea,"  "Hippolytus,"  "Iphige- 
nia,"  "  Lady  Jane  Grey,"  "  Romeo  and  Juliet," 
and  " Mohammed,"  subsequently  called  "The 
Siege  of  Corinth,"  and  to  which  Rossini  adapt- 
ed music.  In  1830  he  took  up  the  study  of 
political  economy,  and  during  the  next  12  years 
published  a  number  of  works  on  that  subject. 
In  1843  he  returned  to  poetry  and  belles-lettres, 
and  became  a  voluminous  writer  of  articles  for 
the  daily  press.  In  1848  appeared  his  "Essay 
on  the  Education  of  the  Aristocracy  and  the 
Laboring  Classes."  He  has  also  written  18  or 
20  comedies,  directed  generally  against  the 
aristocratic  order  to  which  he  belongs,  and  in 
1851  published  a  complete  edition  of  his  lyrical 
poems.  One  of  his  latest  works  of  importance 
is  the  "  Philosophic  View  of  thd  History  of  the 
Human  Race"  (1853). 
VENTILATION  See  WAEMma  and  Venti- 

LATION. 

VEIsTTRILOQUISM  (Lat.  venter,  the  belly, 
and  loquor,  to  speak),  a  kind  of  vocal  mimicry, 
by  which  an  illusion  is  produced  in  the  mind 
of  the  hearer  in  relation  to  the  source  or  di- 
rection from  which  the  sound  proceeds.  The 
name,  or  at  least  its  cognate  terms  in  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  originated  from  the  practice  of 
the  witches  and  persons  supposed  to  have  a 
familiar  spirit  among  the  Phoenician  nations 
and  the  Jews,  and  the  diviners  or  prophesy- 
ing priests  and  priestesses  of  the  Greeks, 
causing  the  answers  to  the  questions  asked  by 
those  who  consulted  them  to  proceed  apparent- 
ly from  the  abdomen,  in  which,  as  they  alleged, 
resided  their  familiar  spirit  or  demon.  The  first 
attempts  at  ventriloquism  were  probably  made 
in  Egypt  or  India,  in  both  of  which  countries 
it  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  periods. 
That  it  was  commonly  practised  in  Egypt  dur- 
ing the  residence  of  the  Israelites  there  is  evi- 
dent from  the  prohibitions  of  the  Jewish  law- 
giver against  it  after  the  exodus,  in  Lev.  xix. 
31,  and  xx.  6,  27,  and  Deut.  xviii.  10-14.  The 
early  inhabitants  of  Canaan  had  also  practised 
it,  as  appears  from  the  last  passage  named.  In 
all  these  cases  the  term  translated  "  having  a 
familiar  spirit,"  is  literally  "  speaking  from  the 
belly."  Notwithstanding  the  death  penalty  pro- 
nounced against  it,  the  practice  of  divination 
or  ventriloquism  continued  among  the  Jews,  as 
the  references  to  it  in  Isaiah  and  the  other  proph- 
ets fully  demonstrate.  Nor  did  it  cease  as  a 
pretended  means  of  revelation  in  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  as  the  case  in 
Acts  xvi.  16,  the  well  known  practice  of  gas- 
tromancy  among  the  later  Greeks,  and  the  re- 
peated references  of  St.  Chrysostom  and  other 
of  the  early  Christian  fathers,  sufficiently  prove. 
Its  use  for  such  purposes  was  finally  abandoned 
during  the  middle  ages.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
16th  century  Louis  Brabant,  valet  de  chambre 
of  Francis  L,  employed  it  to  secure  the  consent 
of  the  mother  of  his  betrothed  to  his  marriage 
with  her  daughter,  and  also  to  extort  from  a  rich 
miser  a  large  sum  of  money.  In  1772  the  abb 6 
de  la  Chapelle  published  an  account  of  two 
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eminent  ventriloquists,  Baron  Mengen  frt;  Vien- 
na, and  M.  St.  Gille  near  Paris,  who  were  very 
successful  *"in  producing  illusions  by  means  of 
vocal  mimicry,  and  causing  the  voices  which 
they  imitated  to  appear  to  come  from  different 
directions,  as  from  trees,  the  earth,  or  the 
bodies  of  animals.  These  gentlemen  made  no 
secret  of  their  performances,  but  attributed 
their  skill  to  their  fondness  and  talent  for 
mimicry,  which  enabled  them  to  imitate  accu- 
rately all  kinds  of  sounds.  M.  St.  Gille  display- 
ed his  skill  before  commissioners  of  the  French 
academy  of  sciences,  who  investigated  the  sub- 
ject with  great  care.  Since  that  period  the 
practice  of  ventriloquism  has  become  common, 
and  most  of  the  so  called  magicians,  wizards, 
and  sleight-of-hand  performers  add  it  to  their  re- 
pertory of  means  for  producing  illusions.  Thier- 
net,  Borel,  Fitzjames,  Houdin,  and  Alexandre 
in  France,  and  Charles  Mathews  and  others  in 
England,  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  their 
success  in  the  practice  of  this  art.  M.  Comte, 
a  celebrated  French  ventriloquist,  was  the  first 
to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  cultivating  it 
by  scientific  methods,  and  several  eminent  sing- 
ers have  resorted  to  it  to  produce  unusual 
musical  effects.  It  was  supposed  for  many 
years,  and  eminent  physiologists  gave  counte- 
nance to  the  theory,  that  some  peculiarity  in 
the  conformation  of  the  larynx  was  requisite  for 
ventriloquism,  or  at  least  that  it  was  accom- 
plished by  processes  essentially  different  from 
those  adopted  in  ordinary  speaking  or  singing ; 
but  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  vocal 
orgaDs  of  the  ventriloquist  are  the  same  as 
those  of  other  men,  nor  is  his  use  of  them  ma- 
terially different  from  that  of  others.  For  suc- 
cess in  the  exercise  of  his  art,  he  requires  only 
keen  perceptions,  an  ear  delicately  ^ittuned  to 
the  variations  of  sound  produced  by  distance 
or  direction,  and  a  strongly  developed  mimetic 
faculty.  The  vocal  organs  possess  the  power 
of  imitating  under  skilful  training  all  the 
sounds  of  animate  or  inanimate  life,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  represent  them  as  heard  at 
greater  or  less  distances  and  from  different  di- 
rections. The  ventriloquist  is  well  aware  that 
no  one  of  our  senses  is  more  easily  deceived  than 
that  of  hearing,  because  in  listening  to  sounds  we 
judge  of  their  remoteness  by  comparing  them 
with  other  sounds  whose  distance  we  are  fa- 
miliar with,  and  determine  their  distance  by  an 
arbitrary  and  often  incorrect  estimate  of  their 
relative  volume  at  the  place  of  their  supposed 
emission;  a  standard  which  must  often  be 
faulty.  Aware  of  this,  he  utters  the  sound  with 
the  effect  it  would  have  upon  the  hearer's  ear 
if  it  had  really  traversed  the  distance  he  de- 
signs it  to  represent,  reducing  its  loudness,  soft- 
ening somewhat  its  quality  or  tone,  and,  if  it 
is  in  words,  obscuring  a  little  the  consonant 
sounds,  while  retaining  unaltered  the  piteh  and 
duration.  In  doing  this,  he  modifies  the  tones 
of  his  voice  by  varying  the  position  of  the 
tongue  and  the  soft  palate,  dilating  or  contract- 
ing the  mouth  or  pharynx,  and  either  dividing 


the  buccal  and  pharyngeal  cavities  into  several 
compartments  or  throwing  them  into  one.  This 
is  done  without  movement  of  the  lower  jaw 
and  with  but  slight  motions  of  the  lips,  while 
by  means  of  skilful  and  apparently  natural  ges- 
tures the  attention  of  the  hearer  is  diverted 
from  the  ventriloquist  himself  to  the  point  from 
which  the  voice  or  sound  is  supposed  to  pro- 
ceed. Usually  the  ventriloquist  stands  so  as  to 
give  only  a  profile  view  of  his  face,  unless  at  a 
distance  from  his  audience,  and  thus  has  great- 
er opportunity  of  concealing  any  slight  motions 
of  the  facial  muscles.  In  most  cases,  too,  the 
apparently  remote  voice  is  a  falsetto,  this  being 
more  within  the  command  of  the  performer, 
without  perceptible  facia]  movement,  than  the 
natural  tones.  The  exercise  of  ventriloquism  for 
any  considerable  time  is  fatiguing,  and  occa- 
sions frequent  coughing  on  the  part  of  the  oper- 
ator.    (See  Voice.) 

VENTUKA,  G.D.  Gioachino,  an  Italian  ora- 
tor and  theologian,  born  in  Palenno,  Dec.  8, 
1792,  died  in  Versailles,  Aug.  3,  1861.  At  the 
age  of  15  he  entered  the  Jesuit  college  of  his 
native  city ;  and  when  that  establishment  ceas- 
ed to  exist,  he  was  received  as  a  novice  by  the 
Theatines.  Having  been  admitted  to  holy  or- 
ders, he  entered  with  great  success  upon  the 
career  of  preaching.  He  became  general  sec- 
retary of  the  order,  contributed  largely  to  its 
restoration,  and  published  La  causa  dei  regolari 
al  trihunale  del  tuon  senso,  which  displayed 
great  aptitude  for  polemical  discussion.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  named  censor  of  the  press 
and  member  of  the  royal  council  of  public  in- 
struction for  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in 
this  position  used  his  influence  to  introduce 
Into  Italy  the  new  Catholic  philosophy  of 
France.  He  continued  his  clerical  functions, 
and  became  especially  distinguished  for  his  fu- 
neral orations,  one  of  which,  a  panegyric  on 
Pius  VII.,  passed  through  20  editions  and 
gained  him  the  name  of  the  Italian  Bossuet. 
In  1824  he  was  appointed  general  of  the  order 
of  the  Theatines,  and  fixed  his  residence  at 
Kome,  where  he  was  made  a  member  of  a  com- 
mission of  censorship,  and  at  the  same  time 
was  presented  to  the  chair  of  ecclesiastical  law 
in  the  university  of  Rome,  and  soon  affer  made 
almoner  of  the  same  institution.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  public  affairs,  and  nego- 
tiated the  concordat  between  Leo  XII.  and  the 
duke  of  Modena ;  effected  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  pope  and  the  French  ambassador, 
Chateaubriand,  whom  the  pontiff  was  unwilling 
to  recognize;  and  secured  from  the  papal  court 
the  recognition  of  Louis  Philippe  as  king  of 
France  de  facto ^  though  not  de  jure.  In  1828 
he  published  his  work  De  Methodo  PMlosopTian- 
di,  in  defence  of  the  Christian  or  scholastic 
philosophy.  This  was  bitterly  attacked  by  his 
old  friend,  the  abbe  Lamennais ;  and,  wearied 
of  the  calumnies  and  controversies  which  en- 
sued, Ventura  quitted  the  pontifical  court,  and 
spent  10  years  in  retirement,  devoting  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  fathers 
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of  the  church.    In  1839  appeared  his  work  on 
"The  Beauty  of  the  Faith"  (3  vols.  8vo.),  and 
also  a  Bihliotheca  Parva,  containing  extracts 
from  the  fathers  and  the  sacred  poets.    During 
this  period  also  he  preached  his  finest  sermons 
in  the  church  of  S.  Andrea  della  Yalle  and 
at  St.  Peter's,  and  his  published  homilies  fill 
5  vols.  8vo.    In  1847  he  preached  the  funeral 
sermon  of  O'Oonnell,  the  liberal  opinions  ad- 
vanced in  which   gave   him  great  influence 
with  the  people.    At  the  beginning  of  1848 
the  popular  government  of  Sicilj  made  him 
minister  plenipotentiary  and  commissioner  ex- 
traordinary to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  with 
the  assent  of  the  pope  he  accepted  the  office. 
Occupying  himself  with  the  afiairs  of  Sicily 
and  Rome,  he  published  a  treatise   "  On  the 
Independence   of  Sicily,"  another   "On  the 
Legitimacy  of  the  Acts  of  the  Sicilian  Par- 
liament," and  subsequently  an  octavo  volume, 
entitled   Mensonges  diplomatiques.     In  May, 
1848,  he  favored  the  idea  of  a  confederation 
of  the  Italian  states  with  the  pope  at  their 
head  ;   a  scheme  supported  by  many  promi- 
nent Italians,  but  prevented  from  being  car- 
ried into  effect  by  several  causes.    After  the 
flight  of  Pius  IX.  he  remained  at  Rome,  and 
was  offered  the  presidency  of  the  constituent 
assembly,  which  he  declined.    Though  disbe- 
lieving in  the  durability  of  the  Roman  republic, 
he  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  attack  of  Gen. 
Oudinot.    On  May  4  he  left  the  city  and  re- 
tired under  the  protection  of  the  French  to 
Oivita  Vecchia,  and  afterward  to  Montpellier 
in  France.    Here,  finding  that  the  opinions 
advanced  by  him  in   a  funeral  sermon   on 
those  who  had  fallen  in  the  defence  of  Vienna 
had  been  condemned  by  a  decree  of  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Index,  he  retracted  the  offen- 
sive passages.    At  Montpellier  he  wrote  "Let- 
ters to  a  Protestant  Minister"  (12mo.,  1849), 
in  answer  to  a  clergyman  of  Geneva,  who 
maintained  that  the  apostle  Peter  had  never 
been  in  Rome.    In  that  place  he  remained  two 
years,  preaching  in  the  French  language,  and 
then  went  to  Paris,  where  his  reputation  had 
preceded  him.    Here  he  drew  crowds  to  the 
churches  of  the  Madeleine  and  St.  Louis  d'An- 
tin  by  the  eloquence  and  originality  of  his  dis- 
courses.   At  Paris  also  he  published  Histoire 
de  Virginie  Bruni  (12mo.,  1850);  Lesfemmea 
de  Vilvangile  (12mo.,  1853);  X^j  raison  philO" 
sopMque  et  la  raison  catTiolique  (8vo.,  1852) ; 
Essai  sur  Vorigine  des  idees  (8vo.,  1853) ;   La 
femme  catJioUque  (3  vols.  8vo.,  1854) ;  Vecole 
des  miracles^  ou  les  muvres  de  la  puissance  et  de 
la  grandeur  de  Jesus  Christ  (2  vols.   18mo., 
1854-'5);  and.  Le  pomoir  Chretien  (8vo.,  1857). 

YENUS,  in  mythology.     See  Aphrodite. 

VENUS,  The  Planet.     See  Asteonomy. 

VENUS  DE'  MEDICI,  the  name  applied  to 
a  celebrated  antique  statue  of  Venus  now  in 
the  Tribune  at  Florence.  It  was  exhumed  at 
the  villa  of  Hadrian  near  Tivoli  in  the  I7th 
century,  in  11  pieces,  and  after  remaining  for 
some  time  in  the  Medici  palace   at  Rome, 


when<5e  it  took  its  name,  was  about  1680  car- 
ried by  Cosmo  HI.  to  Florence,  where,  with 
the  exception  of  the  period  between  1T96  and 
1815,  when  it  was  deposited  iq  the  Louvre  at 
Paris,  it  has  since  remained.  It  is  a  nude 
statue,  4  feet  ll-J  inches  in  height  without  the 
plinth,  and  from  its  exquisite  proportions  and 
perfection  of  contour  has  become  the  most 
celebrated  standard  of  female  form  extant. 
The  face  has  little  expression  aijd  not  much 
beauty,  the  value  of  the  work  consisting  al- 
most entirely  in  its  proportions.  It  is  antique 
with  the  exception  of  the  right  arm  and  the 
lower  half  of  the  left  arm,  restored  by  Ban- 
dinelli,  and  some  small  piecings  in  other  parts 
of  the  body.  The  left  leg  of  the  statue  is  sup- 
ported by  a  dolphin,  on  which  are  seated  two 
cupids  caUed  Eros  and  Anteros.  The  plinth  is 
modern,  and  contains  an  inscription  copied 
from  the  old  one,  recording  the  name  and 
country  of  the  artist  who  made  the  statue, 
Cleomenes,  the  Athenian,  the  son  of  ApoUo- 
dorus.  He  flourished  between  200  and  150  B. 
C,  and  in  designing  his  statue  probably  had  in 
view  the  Onidian  Venus  of  Praxiteles,  although 
the  Venus  de'  Medici  is  in  no  respect  a  copy 
of  that  work,  as  has  been  asserted  by  Winckel- 
mann  and  other  critics. — The  Venus  of  Milo,  so 
called  from  the  island  of  Milo  (the  ancient  Me- 
los),  where  it  was  discovered  in  1820,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  copy  of  the  Venus  of  Cos  by  Prax- 
iteles. It  was  purchased  in  1834  for  the  Louvre, 
in  which  it  is  now  deposited. 

VENUS'S  FLY-TRAP.    See  Dioma. 

VERA  CRUZ,  a  state  of  Mexico,  bounded  by 
San  Luis  Potosi,  Tamaulipas,  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, Tehuantepec,  Oajaca, Puebla,  and  Mexico; 
extreme  length  450  m.,  breadth  100  m. ;  area, 
26,493  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857,  838,859.  The 
coast  is  low  and  sandy,  and  has  several  lagoons, 
the  largest  of  which  is  the  lake  of  Tamiagua 
in  the  N.,  55  m.  long  by  20  broad.  After  the 
sandy  tract  upon  the  coast  is  passed,  the  sur- 
face begins  gradually io  rise  into  a  rich  table 
land,  and  about  the  "W.  and  S.  "W.  it  becomes 
mountainous,  the  peak  of  Orizaba  attaining  a 
height  of  17,907  feet  above  the  sea,  and  that  of 
Ooffre  de  Perote  14,008  feet.  -  There  are  nu- 
merous streams,  but  the  rivers  are  of  little  im- 
portance for  navigation,  as  their  mouths  are 
obstructed  by  sand  bars.  The  climate  of  the 
low  tract  on  the  coast  is  unhealthy,  and  from 
May  till  November  yellow  fever  is  prevalent ; 
but  in  the  more  elevated  districts  it  is  agreeable 
and  salubrious.  Mines  of  the  precious  metals 
are  worked  in  the  mountains.  There  are  large 
tracts  of  arable  land  in  the  interior,  excellent 
pastures,  and  forests  which,  according  to  eleva- 
tion, contain  trees  and  plants  that  range  through 
the  whole  scale  from  tropical  to  arctic  vegeta- 
tion. Wheat,  maize,  barley,  coffee,  sugar,  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  sarsaparilla,  vanilla,  pineapples, 
bananas,  oranges,  and  many  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles common  in  both  tropical  and  temperate 
regions,  are  produced  in  great  abundance.  Dye 
woods  and  much  valuable  timber  are  procured 
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In  the  forests.  Horses,  horned  cattle,  and  sheep 
are  very  numerous. — ^Veea  Oefz,  or  Villa 
Riga  de  la  Vera  Cktiz,  the  capital,  is  situated 
on  a  marshy  plain  on  the  shore  of  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  in  lat.  19°  11'  54"  K,  long.  96^^  8'  36'' 
W.,  190  m.  E.  S.  E.  from  Mexico ;  pop.  in  1864, 
9,647.  It  is  built  in  a  semicircle  fronting  the 
sea,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  6  feet  high  and 
3  feet  thick,  and  defended  by  2  redoubts  on  the 
shore  and  the  strong  castle  of  San  Juan  de 
Ulloa,  which  stands  upon  the  island  of  the  same 
name  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore.  There 
are  several  squares,  and  the  streets  are  regular 
and  clean.  The  houses  are  well  built  of  coral 
limestone,  generally  with  flat  roofs  and  some 
of  them  3  stories  high,  in  the  old  Spanish  style, 
enclosing  a  square  court  with  covered  galle- 
ries. Only  6  churches  are  now  in  use,  but  10 
others  and  several  monasteries  are  standing, 
though  in  a  dilapidated  state.  The  harbor  is 
exceedingly  insecure,  and  is  merely  a  roadstead 
between  the  town  and  the  castle.  The  anchor- 
age is  so  bad  that  vessels  are  not  considered 
safe  unless  made  fast  to  rings  fixed  for  the  pur- 
pose in  the  castle  walls ;  but  the  N.  gales  are 
sometimes  so  heavy  that  even  this  precaution 
is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  ships  from  being 
driven  ashore.  The  surrounding  country  is 
completely  barren,  and  there  is  not  a  garden 
nor  any  appearance  of  vegetation  near  the 
town.  Water  is  found  about  9  feet  below  the 
surface,  but  it  is  unwholesome,  and  drinking 
water  is  only  procured  from  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  during  the  rainy  season  and  preserved 
in  tanks  for  use.  The  climate  is  almost  pesti- 
lential ;  from  May  till  If ovember  yellow  fever 
is  always  present,  and  the  stagnant  water  of 
several  small  lakes  and  marshes  occasions  in- 
termittent fevers.  The  principal  exports  are 
the  precious  metals,  cochineal,  sugar,  flour, 
indigo,  provisions,  sarsaparilla,  leather,  va- 
nilla, jalap,  soap,  logwood,  and  pimento ;  and 
the  imports  cotton,  woollen,  linen,  and  silk 
goods,  brandy,  iron,  steel,  wax,  quicksilver, 
paper,  hardware  and  cutlery,  earthenware, 
&c.  The  total  commerce  of  Vera  Cruz  in- 
creased from  about  $14,500,000  in  1830  to 
nearly  $27,000,000  in  1856,  since  which  it  has 
considerably  declined.  The  imports  in  1856 
amounted  to  $17,720,582,  of  which  $6,703,208 
were  from  Great  Britain,  $4,966,295  from 
France,  and  $2,444,805  from  the  United  States; 
and  the  exports  amounted  to  $8,942,988,  of 
which  about  $8,000,000  consisted  of  the  pre- 
cious metals. — Vera  Cruz  is  the  spot  where 
Cortes  first  landed.  The  town  was  founded 
toward  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  and  receiv- 
ed the  title  and  privileges  of  a  city  from  Philip 
ni.  in  1615.  When  the  foreign  trade  of  Mex- 
ico was  carried  on  by  the  flota  which  sailed 
from  Cadiz  at  stated  periods,  a  fair  was  held  at 
Vera  Cruz  upon  the  arrival  of  the  ships,  and 
the  place  was  then  crowded  with  merchants 
and  dealers  from  Mexico  and  other  parts  of 
Spanish  America;  but  this  system  was  abol- 
ished in  1778.  Previous  to  the  revolution,  the 
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population  was  about  20,000,  and  the  town  was 
one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the  Span- 
ish possessions ;  but  the  inconvenience  of  the 
port,  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  and  bad 
water  have  caused  it  to  decline,  and  a  good  deal 
of  the  trade  has  been  attracted  to  Tampico. 
The  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa  was  the  last  foot- 
hold of  the  Spaniards  on  the  American  continent, 
and  surrendered  to  the  patriots  in  1825  after  a 
long  siege.  It  was  bombarded  and  captured  by 
the  French  in  1829,  but  was  shortly  afterward 
restored  to  the  Mexicans.  Both  the  city  and 
castle  were  invested  by  the  United  States  forces 
under  Gen.  Scott  in  1847,  and  capitulated  after 
being  bombarded  for  5  days.  They  also  sur- 
rendered without  resistance  to  the  allied  Brit- 
ish, French,  and  Spanish  fleet  in  Dec.  1861. 

VERATRINE,  or  Veeatbia,  a  vegetable  al- 
kaloid, of  composition  represented  by  the  for- 
mula C64H52N2O16,  obtained  from  the  roots  and 
seeds  of  different  species  of  the  plant  mratrum, 
(See  Hellebore.)'  It  was  discovered  in  1818 
by  Meissner,  and  the  next  year  was  separated 
by  Pelletier  and  Caventou  from  cevadilla,  the 
seeds  of  the  veratrum  sahadilla.  This  and 
other  Mexican  plants  of  kindred  nature  supply 
the  cevadilla,  which  is  still  depended  upon  as 
the  source  of  the  veratrine  used  in  medicine. 
In  this  it  occurs  united  with  veratric  acid 
(CisHioOs),  and  the  alkaloid  is  also  found  com- 
bined with  gallic  acid,  and  in  the  mratrum 
album  or  white  hellebore  it  is  associated  with 
3  other  poisonous  bases,  sabadilUa^  colchicia^ 
and  jervia  ;  the  last  of  which,  represented 
by  C60H45N2O5,  4Aq,  is  white,  crystalline,  and 
fusible.  Veratrine  is  uncrystallizable,  except 
in  its  salts  produced  by  combination  with 
some  of  the  acids.  When  pure  it  is  white, 
easily  pulverized,  and  without  odor,  but  pro- 
duces long  continued  and  dangerous  fits  of 
sneezing  by  contact  of  a  very  minute  quan- 
tity with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose. 
It  is  bitter  and  acrid,  and  dissolves  in  boiling 
water,  and  freely  in  alcohol,  but  scarcely  at  all 
in  cold  water,  and  with  difficulty  in  ether.  Its 
solutions  have  an  alkaline  reaction  in  restoring 
the  blue  color  of  reddened  litmus,  and  when 
evaporated  deposit  the  veratrine  in  transparent 
laminsB.  At  a  moderate  heat  veratrine  fuses, 
and  at  a  red  heat  is  entirely  dissipated. — The 
pharmacopoeias  give  different  methods  of  pre- 
paring veratrine,  but  that  employed  by  Mr. 
James  Beatson  of  the  U.  S.  naval  laboratory  at 
l^ew  York  is  recommended  as  a  simple  and 
satisfactory  process.  By  this  method  73  lbs. 
avoirdupois  of  cevadilla  are  separated  from  the 
capsules  by  rubbing  upon  a  coarse  wire  sieve, 
and  are  then  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder  in  a 
drug  mill.  The  capsules  are  also  ground,  and 
the  finer  portion  is  mixed  with  the  ground 
seeds.  The  mixture,  moistened  with  alcohol, 
is  left  to  stand  12  hours,  and  is  then  introduced 
into  a  displacement  apparatus,  and  30  gallons 
of  alcohol  are  poured  upon  it.  The  liquid  as  it 
passes  through  is  distilled  and  returned  to  the 
displacement  apparatus  until  the  cevadilla  is 
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thoroughly  exhausted.  The  alcoholic  liquor  is 
farther  distilled  until  the  tincture  has  a  sirupy 
consistence.  This  while  hot  is  poured  into  8 
times  its  volume  of  cold  water,  and  the  whole 
is  thrown  on  a  calico  filter  and  washed  until 
the  washings  cease  to  indicate  the  presence  of 
yeratrine.  The  washings  are  then  mixed  with 
what  first  passed  through  the  filter,  and  ahout 
4  lbs.  of  aqua  ammonia  are  added.  The  pre- 
cipitated veratrine  is  then  washed  with  cold 
water  and  dried  at  a  very  gentle  heat.  By 
this  process  73  lbs.  of  cevadilla  have  produced 
llj  oz.  of  pure  veratrine,  only  slightly  tinged 
with  coloring  matter. — Veratrine  has  a  power- 
fully irritating  action  upon  the  system,  espe- 
cially when  applied  upon  spots  denuded  of  the 
cutis,  or  when  it  reaches  the  mucous  membrane. 
Its  use  as  a  medicine  depends  on  its  peculiar 
influence  upon  the  nervous  system.  Applied 
externally,  either  in  its  alcoholic  solution  or  in 
an  ointment  of  lard  containing  20  grains  or 
more  to  the  ounce,  it  is  found  to  have  a  most 
beneficial  effect  in  cases  of  gout,  rheumatism, 
and  neuralgia.  It  is  also  administered  internally 
in  dropsy,  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  various 
jiervous  affections,  as  paralysis,  whooping 
cough,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  disorders  arising 
from  spinal  irritation.  The  tartrate,  sulphate, 
and  acetate,  used  internally,  are  prepared  by 
neutralizing  the  veratrine  with  a  weak  solution 
of  the  acid,  and  evaporating  to  dryness.  In 
llrge  doses  veratrine  is  a  violent  poison.  It 
las  no  narcotic  effects. 

VERB.    See  Language,  vol.  x.  p.  295. 

VERBENA,  a  classical  word  of  uncertain 
etymology,  applied  by  the  ancients  to  any  herb 
used  for  religious  purposes,  but  now  familiar 
in  floriculture  as  designating  a  genus  of  orna- 
mental plants  with  vivid-colored  flowers,  form- 
ing the  type  of  the  natural  order  verbenacew. 
For  a  long  tune  the  verbenas,  also  called  ver- 
vains, were  only  known  as  composing  a  genus 
of  weeds,  2  or  3  species  being  exceptions. 
About  30  years  since  the  verhena  melindres,  a 
low,  creeping  plant,  sending  out  rootlets  at 
every  joint,  and  having  opposite,  crenate-edged 
leaves,  was  introduced  from  Brazil,  and  soon 
became  a  favorite.  Shortly  afterward  the  F. 
Ticeediana,  of  freer  growth  and  more  upright 
habit,  larger  umbels,  florets  more  profuse  and 
of  a  less  vivid  scarlet  color,  became  known. 
Kew  varieties  of  various-colored  blossoms  were 
raised  from  seeds  of  South  American  species, 
bearing  the  same  general  type.  A  coarser  and 
taller  kind,  with  pure  white  and  fragrant  flow- 
ers in  narrow-poiated  spikes,  was  designated 
V.  teucrioides;  and  from  this  sub-varieties  were 
raised,  all  distinguished  for  their  fragrance. 
Innumerable  hybrids  and  sub-varieties  have 
been  produced  by  cultivation,  extinguishing  in 
gardens  the  old  and  original  kinds.  Florists 
have  also  brought  the  character  and  shape  of 
the  flowers  to  great  artistic  perfection,  and  origi- 
nated every  shade  of  color  in  scarlet,  orange- 
scarlet,  crimson,  purple,  rosy,  lavender,  bluish 
lilacj  white,  and  even  striped.    A  perfect  ver- 
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bena  should  exhibit  as  many  as  7  florets  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  a  corymb  ;  the  centre  or 
eye  of  each  floret  should  be  prominent,  if  pos- 
sible of  a  distinct  tint  of  white  or  yellowish, 
the  edges  of  the  floret  large,  round,  and  free 
from  indentations,  the  corolla  either  dense  or 
bright  in  hue.  Verbenas  are  used  chiefly  for 
planting  in  large  masses  or  in  long  belts,  after 
a  mode  technically  called  "  bedding,"  in  order 
to  produce  striking  effect  by  a  uniform  color 
or  by  well  contrasted  tints.  Their  culture  is 
simple,  requiring  full  exposed  situations,  free 
air  and  sun,  and  a  light  friable  soil ;  they  grow 
readily  from  seeds,  layers,  or  cuttings. — Some 
very  remarkable  species,  such  as  the  leafless, 
the  broom-like,  and  the  hedgehog  verbena  (  F. 
apliylla^  scoparia^  and  erinacea)^  are  described 
among  24  species  by  Dr.  Gillies  in  Hooker's 
"Botanical  Miscellany,"  vol.  i.,  as  found  by  him 
in  the  extra-tropical  parts  of  South  America. 
The  genus  indeed  seems  to  abound  in  that 
country,  Sprengel  mentioning  32  as  indigenous, 
and  Gillies  18  species  never  before  noticed. 
Two  distinct  species  found  in  the  western  United 
States  are  very  pretty  and  well  adapted  to  the 
flower  border,  viz. :  the  V.  Aubletia  (Linn.),  with 
spikes  of  showy  purple  flowers,  and  cleft  or 
pinnatifid  leaves,  and  the  F.  hracteosa  (Mx.), 
with  smaller  purple  flowers,  springing  from 
the  axils  of  large  leafy  bracts.  The  same 
character  of  deeply  divided  foliage  belongs^  to 
several  foreign  garden  species  and  varieties. 
The  common  vervain  (F.  officinalis^  Linn.) 
occurs  sparingly  by  roadsides  in  the  United 
States,  being  adventitious  from  Europe ;  it  was 
once  of  medical  repute,  but  is  now  useless. — 
The  natural  order  mrhenacece  comprises  a  num- 
ber of  distinct  genera  of  herbs,  shrubs,  and 
even  trees,  with  opposite  leaves,  the  flowers 
very  seldom  axillary  and  solitary,  their  corollas 
irregular,  stamens  usually  4,  didynamous,  and 
the  fruit  nut-like  or  berry-like,  composed  of  2 
to  4  nucules  adhering  to  each  other  laterally. 
The  species  mostly  abound  in  the  tropics  of 
both  hemispheres,  becoming  shrubs  or  even 
large  timber  trees,  of  which  the  teak  {tectona 
grandis)  may  be  cited  as  an  example.  Some  of 
the  order  possess  reputed  medical  properties, 
the  bark  of  callicarpa  lanata  being  considered 
diuretic  among  the  Malays.  A  species  of 
stachytarpheta  is  used  in  Brazil  in  infusion  for 
tea,  and  the  expressed  juice  of  its  leaves  is  a 
cooling  purgative  and  an  anthelmintic.  The 
aromatic  foliage  of  various  lantanas  are  esteem- 
ed, and  their  berries  are  edible.  The  leaves  of 
the  teak  tree  supply  a  red  dye. 

VERBOEOKHOVEN,  Eugene,  a  Belgian 
painter,  born  in  Warneton,  West  Flanders,  in 
1T99.  He  early  devoted  himself  especially  to 
animal  painting.  He  has  also  painted  portraits 
with  success,  including  those  of  Horace  Vernet 
and  Solyman  Pasha,  and  of  late  years  has  at- 
tempted sculpture.  Creditable  specimens  of 
his  animal  pieces  are  owned  in  New  York. — 
Charles  Louis,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  Warneton  in  1802,  studied  with  his  brother, 
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and   at  first   also  devoted  himself  to  animal 
painting,  but  soon  exchanged  it  for  sea  pieces. 

VEROELLI  (anc.  VercellcB),  a  town  of  Pied- 
mont, Italy,  in  the  province  of  Kovara,  formerly 
capital  of  a  province  of  its  own  name,  situated 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  Sesia,  on  the  railway 
from  Turin  to  Milan,  39  m.  N.  E.  from  Turin ; 
pop.  about  20,000.  It  is  surrounded  by  boule- 
vards which  occupy  the  site  of  ancient  ramparts. 
The  cathedral,  built  in  the  16th  century,  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  K.  Italy.  Silk,  linen,  and 
cotton  goods,  hardware,  jewelry,  porcelain  and 
earthenware,  leather,  and  cordage  are  manu- 
factured. Yercelli  was  an  important  town  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  but  afterward  suffered 
severely  from  the  northern  invaders.  It  re- 
covered under  the  Lombards,  and  was  superior 
to  Turin  till  the  residence  of  the  court  was 
fixed  at  the  latter  city.  Yercelli  is  the  see  of 
an  archbishop. 

YERD,  Cape.    See  Cape  Yeed. 

YERDI,  Giuseppe,  an  Italian  composer,  born 
at  Roncola,  a  village  in  the  duchy  of  Parma, 
Oct.  9, 1814,  His  father  was  an  innkeeper,  .and 
his  first  instructions  in  music  were  given  him 
by  an  obscure  organist.  His  early  evidences  of 
unusual  talent  caused  him  to  be  put  under  the 
guidance  of  the  musician  Lavigna,  who  in  1833 
was  director  of  La  Scala  at  Milan.  Having 
studied  operatic  composition  for  6  years,  Yerdi 
produced  in  1839  his  first  work,  Oherto  di  San 
Bonifazio^  which  met  with  moderate  success. 
His  next  effort  was  a  comic  opera,  hastily  writ- 
ten to  order  in  1841,  called  Ungiorno  di  regno^ 
and  this  was  a  positive  failure.  In  1842  he 
made  a  third  trial,  and  x^resented  Nabucco,  which 
instantly  established  his  fame.  In  this  work 
he  developed  those  characteristics  of  brilliant 
melody  and  vivid  musico-dramatic  effects  which 
have  maintained  his  popularity  undiminished 
to  the  present  time.  In  1843  he  produced  / 
Lomdardiy  a  work  of  similar  musical  character 
to  JVabucco^  though  somewhat  more  finished  in 
detail.  During  the  season  of  1844-'5  he  wrote 
three  grand  operas,  Ernani^  I  due  Foscari^  and 
Giovanna  WArco,  Up  to  a  recent  period  Er- 
nam  has  been  the  most  popular  of  his  works. 
Its  qualities  are  extreme  vigor  and  brilliancy 
of  melody,  without  floridity,  strongly  marked 
melodramatic  effects,  and  very  resonant  or- 
chestration. The  above  named  operas  were  all 
produced  at  La  Scala.  At  !N'aples  he  presented 
Alzira  (1845),  which  failed,  and  Attila  (1846), 
which  was  completely  successful.  At  Florence, 
in  184T,  Macbeth  secured  for  the  composer  the 
most  overwhelming  popular  tributes  he  had 
ever  received.  He  was  called  before  the  au- 
dience more  than  30  times  at  each  of  the  first 
three  performances,  escorted  to  and  from  the 
theatre  by  triumphal  processions,  and  offered 
the  testimonial  of  a  golden  crown.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  exclusively  an  artistic  laudation. 
Yerdi  had  already  been  recognized  as  an  ardent 
sympathizer  with  the  liberal  politicians  of  Italy, 
and  the  libretto  of  Macbeth  was  full  of  allusions 
to  which  the  populace  attached  a  political  sig- 


nificance. In  1847  Yerdi  also  visited  London, 
and  there  produced  Imamadi&i*i^  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  which  Jenny  Lind  took  the  princi- 
pal part.  In  the  same  year  his  Lombardi  was 
given,  with  French  words,  at  the  grand  opera 
in  Paris,  the  composer's  first  introduction  to  the 
French  public.  In  1848  he  wrote  for  Trieste 
11  corsaro^  which  failed,  and  for  Rome  La 
battaglia  di  Legnano^  which  was  interdicted 
on  account  of  the  political  bearing  of  the  story. 
In  1849  he  wrote  for  Kaples  Luim  Miller;  in 
1850,  for  Trieste,  Stiffelio  ;  in  1851,  for  Yenice, 
EigolettOy  which  he  himself  regards  as  his 
masterpiece,  although  the  opinion  is  disputed 
by  many  of  his  warmest  admirers ;  in  1853,  for 
Rome,  II  trovatore ;  and  in  the  same  year,  for 
Yenice,  La  traviata.  In  1855  Les  wpres  Sici- 
liennes  was  produced  at  the  grand  opera  in 
Paris ;  and  Un  hallo  in  maschera  was  first  rep- 
resented in  1859  at  Rome.  He  has  also  writ- 
ten Aroldo,  Simone  Boccanegra^  Una  mndetta 
in  domino^  and  Le  roi  Lear  ;  and  his  last  work, 
Laforza  del  destino^  is  now  (1862)  about  to  be 
produced  for  the  first  time.  He  composed  for 
the  international  exhibition  at  London  in  1862 
a  cantata,  which  was  rejected  by  the  commis- 
sioners, but  afterward  performed  at  her  majes- 
ty's theatre.  In  1859  Yerdi  was  a  member  of 
the  national  assembly  of  Parma  which  voted  for 
annexation  to  Sardinia,  and  in  1861  was  elected 
a  deputy  in  the  Italian  parliament. 

YERDIGRIS.    See  Copper,  vol.  v.  p.  682. 

YERDUN,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
Meuse,  situated  on  the  river  Meuse,  30  m.  K. 
K  E.  from  Bar-le-Duc;  pop.  in  1856,  10,596. 
It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  defended  by  a  cita- 
del. The  river  separates  into  5  streams  within 
the  walls,  and  again  unites  on  leaving  the  town. 
There  are  manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton 
goods,  leather,  liqueurs,  and  sugar  plums.  By 
a  treaty  concluded  here  in  843  the  sons  of  Louis 
le  Debonnaire  divided  the  empire  of  Charle- 
magne. During  the  war  between  France  and 
Great  Britain  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  Yerdun  was  used  as  a  place  of  restraint 
for  English  detenus, 

YERGENNES,  a  city  of  Addison  co.,  Yt., 
situated  on  Otter  Creek,  21  m.  S.  by  E.  from 
Burlington;  pop.  in  1860,  1,286.  The  falls 
of  Otter  Creek  at  this  place  afford  a  large 
amount  of  hydraulic  power,  which  is  partially 
improved.  The  harbor  is  an  excellent  one, 
affording  a  sufiicient  depth  of  water  for  the 
largest  vessels.  It  was  an  important  naval  de- 
pot during  the  war  of  1812,  and  Com.  McDon- 
ough's  fleet  was  fitted  out  here.  A  United 
States  arsenal,  the  only  government  military 
establishment,  is  still  maintained  here,  and  the 
government  property  is  valued  at  about  $107,- 
000.  There  are  3  churches,  4  schools,  a  news- 
paper ofiice,  and  a  bank  with  a  capital  of  $100,- 
000.  The  city  was  first  settled  in  1766,  and 
incorporated  in  1788.  It  is  the  only  city  in 
Yermont.    Its  area  is  only  380  by  400  rods. 

YERGENNES,  Charles  Gravier,  count  de, 
a  French  statesman  born  in  Dijon,  Dec.  28, 
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171T,  died  Feb.  13,  1787.  In  1750  he  was  ap- 
pointed French  minister  at  the  electoral  court 
of  Treves,  and  in  1775  ambassador  to  Constan- 
tinople. He  succeeded  in  baffling  there  the  in- 
trigues of  England  and  Prussia  against  his  own 
country,  and  in  keeping  the  Porte  in  a  state  of 
neutrality  during  the  7  years'  war.  In  1768, 
under  the  advice  of  Choiseul,  he  prevailed  upon 
the  sultan  to  declare  war  against  Russia,  but 
about  this  time  he  was  recalled  upon  some 
frivolous  pretence.  He  spent  two  years  in  re- 
tirement on  his  estates  in  Burgundy,  and  after 
the  fall  of  Choiseul  became  ambassador  to  Swe- 
den (1771),  where  he  is  said  to  have  assisted 
Gustavus  HI.  in  the  revolution  that  made  him 
an  absolute  sovereign.  On  the  accession  of 
Louis  XVI.  (1774)  he  was  made  minister  of 
foreign  affairs.  By  the  treaty  of  Soleure  (1777) 
lie  secured  an  alliance  with  all  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland;  then  negotiated  and  settled  the 
much  more  important  treaties  of  commerce 
(Dec.  8,  1777)  and  of  alliance  (Feb.  6,  1778) 
with  the  United  States  of  America ;  and  when 
the  fortune  of  war  had  decided  the  question  of 
American  independence,  he  was  instrumental 
in  negotiations  which  ended  in  the  peace  of 
Versailles,  Nov.  30, 1782,  and  Jan.  20, 1783.  He 
had  meanwhile  interfered  in  the  affairs  con- 
cerning the  succession  of  Bavaria,  and  aided 
in  bringing  about  the  pacification  of  Teschen 
(1779) ;  and  he  reconciled  the  difficulties  that 
had  sprung  up  between  the  emperor  Joseph 
II.  and  the  Netherlands  by  the  treaty  of  Fon- 
tainebleau,  Nov.  10, 1785.  As  chairman  of  the 
council  of  finance,  he  gave  particular  attention 
to  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  concluded 
a  treaty  with  England  in  1786,  which  greatly 
lessened  the  duties  on  imports. 

VERGIL,  PoLYDORE,  an  English  historian, 
born  in  Urbino,  Italy,  about  1470,  died  there  in 
1555.  Being  in  holy  orders,  he  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land in  1501  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.  as  collector 
of  the  tax  called  Peter's  pence,  which  office  he 
was  the  last  to  hold ;  and  he  remained  in  Eng- 
land many  years  after  his  functions  as  collector 
had  been  discontinue^.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
he  obtained  the  rectory  of  Church-Langton  in 
Leicestershire,  and  he  was  made  archdeacon  of 
Wells  in  1507,  and  a  prebendary  successively  in 
the  cathedrals  of  Hereford  and  Lincoln.  The 
latter  prebend  he  exchanged  in  1513  for  one  in 
St.  Paul's.  When  he  had  been  nearly  50  years 
in  England,  he  "desired  leave  to  go  nearer  the 
sun,"  which  was  granted ;  and  he  returned  to 
Italy  with  a  present  of  300  crowns,  and  leave 
to  hold  his  archdeaconary  of  Wells  and  his 
prebend  at  Hereford  during  life.  His  principal 
work  is  his  Historia  Anglica  (1533),  a  history 
of  England  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Two  portions  of  an 
old  English  version  of  it  have  been  printed  by 
the  Oamden  society.  He  also  published  a  col- 
lection of  Adagia  or  proverbs  (1488) ;  a  work 
De  Rerum  Inventoribus  (1499) ;  3  books  of  dia- 
logues against  divination,  QuiiilQ^  De  Prodigiis 
(Basel,  1531)  ;  treatises  Le  Patientia,  De  Vita 
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Perfecta^  and  De  Mendaciis^  &;c.  Certain  pas- 
sages in  his  De  Rerum  Inventoribus  were  placed 
on  the  Index  at  Rome. 

VERGNIAUD,  Piekre  Vioturnieit,  a  French 
orator  and  revolutionist,  born  in  Limoges,  May 
31, 1759,  executed  in  Paris,  Oct.  31,  1793.  He 
was  educated  at  Paris,  and  in  1781  entered  the 
legal  profession  at  Bordeaux.  In  1791  he  was 
sent  as  a  deputy  to  the  legislative  assembly, 
and  he  soon  took  a  conspicuous  part  there,  in 
conjunction  with  those  who  wished  to  estab- 
lish a  republic.  He  advocated  the  declaration 
of  war  against  Austria  and  severe  measures 
against  emigrants;  when  the  so  called  "Gi- 
rondist ministry"  was  dismissed,  he  supported 
the  disbanding  of  the  constitutional  guard  of 
Louis  XVI.,  and  the  formation  of  an  army 
in  the  vicinity  of  Paris;  he  contributed  in 
bringing  about  the  popular  manifestation  of 
June  20,  1792,  and  did  not  oppose  the  more 
formidable  insurrection  of  Aug.  10.  Being 
reelected  to  the  convention,  he  opposed  the 
montagnards^  and  insisted  vainly  that  the  au- 
thors of  the  massacres  of  September  should  be 
punished.  When  the  king  was  arraigned  be- 
fore the  convention,  he  delivered  an  eloquent 
speech  in  favor  of  allowing  him  an  appeal  to 
the  people,  in  case  of  a  capital  conviction.^  He 
finally  voted  for  his  execution,  and  as  president 
pronounced  the  sentence.  When  the  convention 
ordered  the  arrest  of  the  Girondists,  May  31 
and  June  2,  1793,  he  concealed  himself,  but 
was  discovered  and  taken  to  the  Luxembourg 
prison.  He  appeared  with  his  friends  before 
the  revolutionary  tribunal,  Oct.  24,  and  deliv- 
ered an  eloquent  vindication  of  himself  and  his 
party,  but  was  nevertheless  condemned  to  the 
guillotine,  and  went  to  the  scaffold  with  21  of 
his  colleagues  singing  the  Marseillaise,  His 
most  important  speeches  are  found  in  Ghoix  de 
rapports^  opinions  et  discours,  published  by  Lal- 
lemant  (24  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1818-'25). 

VERMICELLI.    See  Macaroni. 

VERMIGLI,  PiETRO  Martire,  commonly 
called  Peter  Martyr,  an  Italian  reformer, 
born  in  Florence  in  1500,  died  in  Zurich  in 
1562.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  order 
of  regular  canons  of  St.  Augustine,  and  by  his 
learning  and  eloquence  soon  became  famous 
throughout  Italy.  Becoming  acquainted  with 
a  Protestant  convert  at  Naples,  he  was  led  to 
adopt  the  views  of  the  reformers,  but  for  some 
time  concealed  the  fact.  Having,  however, 
been  sent  to  Lucca  as  prior  of  San  Frediano, 
he  there  made  a  public  confession  of  faith,  was 
in  1542  compelled  to  fly  to  Switzerland,  and 
was  soon  after  made  professor  of  divinity  at 
Strasbourg.  In  1547  he  accompanied  Bucer, 
Fagius,  and  other  reformers  to  England  on  the 
invitation  of  Oranmer,  and  was  appointed  by 
Edward  VI.  lecturer  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures 
at  Oxford.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary 
he  returned  to  Strasbourg,  where  he  received 
his  former  professorship,  as  well  as  that  of 
Aristotelian  philosophy.  In  1556  he  went  to 
Zurich  to  assume  the  position  of  professor  of 
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theology  in  the  university.  He  was  present  in 
1561  at  the  famous  conference  between  the 
Catholics  and  Protestants  at  Poissy  in  France. 
Peter  Martyr  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  the  reformed  church,  and  was  the  author  of 
many  works,  among  which  were  epistles  to 
*'his  Brethren  of  the  Protestant  Church  of 
Lucca,"  to  the  Protestant  churches  in  Poland, 
to  Calvin,  Bullinger,  Beza,  Melanchthon,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  others.  He  likewise  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  various  parts  of  the  Scriptures 
and  on  Christian  ethics.  Several  of  his  works 
in  Latin  and  Enghsh  were  printed  in  the  16th 
century  in  England,  the  last  in  1583,  dedicated  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Com- 
monplaces of  the  most  famous  and  renowned 
Divine  Doctor  Peter  Martyr,  divided  into  four 
principal  Parts  by  Anthony  Marten." 

YERMILIOK    SeeCmNABAR. 

YERMILIOI^.  L  A  S.  W.  parish  of  La., 
bordering  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  intersect- 
ed by  the  Vermilion  and  Mermenteau  rivers ; 
area,  about  1,850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  6,357, 
of  whom  1,316  were  slaves.  The  surface  is 
level  prairie,  and  in  many  places  marshy.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  46,061  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn,  871  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  31,720 
gallons  of  molasses.  There  was  1  church,  and 
314  pupils  attending  the  public  schools.  The 
Vermilion  river  is  navigable  for  steamboats. 
Capital,  Vermilion  Court  House.  H.  A  W.  co. 
of  Ind.,  bordering  on  111.,  bounded  E.  by  the 
Wabash,  and  intersected  by  Vermilion  river; 
area,  290  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  9,423.  The 
surface  is  generally  level  and  the  soil  highly 
fertile,  a  large  portion  of  the  county  consisting 
of  beautiful  prairie  land.  The  productions  in 
1850  were  701,770  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
45,144  of  wheat,  90,711  of  oats,  and  2,829  tons 
of  hay.  There  were  17  churches,  and  650 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Iron  ore  and 
bituminous  coal  abound.  Capital,  Newport. 
III.  An  E.  CO.  of  111.,  bordering  on  Ind.,  drained 
by  the  Vermilion  and  Little  Vermilion  rivers 
and  their  affluents ;  area,  about  1,200  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  19,801.  The  surface  is  level  and 
the  soil  very  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  1,475,195  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  46,301 
of  wheat,  168,976  of  oats,  178,586  lbs.  of  but- 
ter, 23,990  of  maple  sugar,  69,938  of  wool,  and 
6,545  tons  of  hay.  There  were  25  churches, 
2  newspaper  offices,  and  70  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  Bituminous  coal  is  found  along 
the  banks  of  the  Vermilion  river.  The  county 
is  intersected  by  the  Toledo,  "Wabash,  and 
Western  railroad.     Capital,  Danville. 

VERMONT,  so  called  from  its  principal 
range  of  mountains  (Fr.  'oerd  or  T^ri^,"  green,  and 
mont^  mountain),  one  of  the  north-eastern  or 
Kew  England  states  of  the  American  Union,  and 
the  first  admitted  under  the  federal  constitution. 
It  lies  between  lat.  42°  44'  and  45°  N".  and  long. 
71°  33'  and  73°  25'  W.,  and  is  bounded  K  by 
Lower  Canada,  E.  by  New  Hampshire,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Connecticut  river, 
S.  by  Massachusetts,  and  W.  by  New  York  and 
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Lake  Champlain,  of  which  nearly  |  lies  within 
the  state ;  area  9,056^  sq.  m.,  or  5,795,960  acres. 
It  is  divided  into  14  counties,  viz. :  Addison, 
Bennington,  Caledonia,  Chittenden,  Essex, 
Franklin,  Grand  Isle,  Lamoille,  Orange,  Orleans, 
Rutland,  Washington,  Windham,  and  Wind- 
sor. It  has  but  one  incorporated  city,  Ver- 
gennes,  Addison  co.  The  principal  towns  are 
Burlington,  Rutland,  Windsor,  Brattleborough, 
Bennington,  St.  Johnsbury,  Montpelier,  St. 
Albans,  and  Middlebury.  Montpelier  is  the  cap- 
ital. The  population,  according  to  the  decen- 
nial censuses,  has  been  as  follows : 


Census. 

Population. 

Increase. 

Percentage 

of 
Increase. 

1790 

85,416 
154,465 
217,713 
285,764 
280,652 
291,948 
814,120 
315,116 

69,049 
63,248 
18,051 
44,888 
11,296 
22,172 
996 

1800 

80  84 

1810 

40  95 

1820 

8  29 

1830 

1840 

19.04 
4.02 

1850 

07.59 

1860 

0.82 

Of  the  314,120  inhabitants  of  the  state  in  1850, 
718  were  colored;  232,086  were  born  in  the 
state,  48,880  in  other  states,  and  32,831  in  for- 
eign countries,  or  less  than  10.5  per  cent,  of 
the  whole ;  145,665  persons  born  in  the  state 
were  residing  in  other  states;   and  of  those 
from  foreign  countries,  15,377  were  born  in 
Ireland,  2,648  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales, 
and  14,470  in  British  America,  while  only  336 
were  from  all  other  foreign  countries.    There 
were  3,654  paupers  receiving  aid,  of  whom 
1,611  were  foreigners;   147  deaf  and  dumb, 
139  blind,  and  297  idiotic— The  surface  of  the 
state  is  greatly  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys, 
gentle  acclivities,  elevated  plateaus,  and  moun- 
tains of  considerable  height.  The  Green  moun- 
tain range  extends  through  the  state  from  its 
S.  line  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the  vicinity 
of  lat.  44°,  where  it  divides  into  two  chains, 
one  of  which  continues  N.  by  E.  to  the  Canada 
line,  while  the  other  turning  N.  E.  extends  to 
the  New  Hampshire  line,  where  it  joins  that 
of  Canada.    (See  Geeen  Mountains.)    These 
mountains  are  not  generally  granitic,  and  their 
rounded  grassy  summits    in  general  offer  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  lofty,  bare,  and  jagged 
peaks  of  the  White  mountains.    There  are  con- 
siderable quantities  of  cultivated  lands  at  an 
elevation  of  2,000  to  2,500  feet  above  tide  wa- 
ter.— The  eastern  part  of  the  state  is  drained 
by  the  affluents  of  the  Connecticut,  which  trav- 
erses its  entire  E.  line ;  the  principal  of  these 
are  the  Deerfield,  West,  Black*,  Queechy,  White, 
and  Passumpsic  rivers.     The  streams  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  state  discharge  their  waters  into 
Lake  Champlain ;  the  most  important  are  Ot- 
ter Creek,  Winooski  or  Onion  river,  a  beau- 
tiful stream  with  abundant  water  power,  and 
the  Lamoille  and  Missisquoi  rivers.     Two  or 
three  small  streams  fall  into  Lake  Memphre- 
magog,  the  southern  part  of  which  is  in  the 
state.    Beside  this  and  Lake  Champlain,  there 
are  numerous   small  lakes,  the  principal  of 
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wMch  are  Lakes  Willoughby,  Maidstone,  Sey- 
mour, Dunmore,  Austin,  and  Bombazine.  Long 
pond,  or  as  it  is  now  commonly  called  •"  Run- 
away pond,'*  was  formerly  situated  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill  in  the  towns  of  Glover  and 
Greensborough,  and  was  one  of  the  sources  of 
the  Lamoille  river.  In  June,  1810,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  open  an  outlet  from  it  to  Barton 
river  on  the  north,  when  the  whole  waters  of 
the  pond,  which  was  1^  m.  long  and  i  m. 
wide,  tore  their  way  through  the  quicksand, 
which  was  only  separated  by  a  thin  stratum 
of  clay  from  the  pond,  and  advanced  in  a  wall 
from  60  to  70  feet  high  and  20  rods  wide,  car- 
rying before  them  mills,  houses,  barns,  fences, 
forests,  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  levelling  the 
hills  and  filling  up  the  valleys,  till  they  reached 
Lake  Memphremagog,  27  m.  distant,  in  about  6 
hours  from  the  time  they  left  the  pond.  The 
inhabitants  had  just  sufficient  notice  to  escape 
with  their  l\ves.  A  small  brook  now  flows 
through  the  valley  formerly  occupied  by  the 
pond,  and  a  farm  occupies  a  part  of  its  ancient 
bed.  There  are  a  number  of  islands  in  Lake 
Champlain  and  one  or  two  in  Lake  Memphre- 
magog belonging  to  the  state ;  the  largest  are 
North  and  South  Hero  and  Isle  la  Motte  in  Lake 
Champlain,  which  with  the  peninsula  of  Al- 
burg  constitute  Grand  Isle  co.  The  only  con- 
siderable harbor  is  that  of  Burlington,  on  Lake 
Champlain,  which  is  a  very  commodious  one, 
and  protected  by  a  breakwater.  It  is  a  port 
of  entry,  and  the  point  of  a  considerable  trade 
with  Canada. — The  geological  formations  of 
Vermont  consist  chiefly  of  the  lower  groups 
of  the  geological  column  comprised  in  the  azoic 
and  Silurian  divisions.  The  devonian  formation 
is  represented  by  a  band  of  limestone  about  a 
mile  wide  and  20  or  30  miles  long  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  Green  mountains.  The  drift  formation 
overspreads  the  whole  state,  and  alluvial  de- 
posits of  limited  extent  are  met  with  along  the 
banks  of  the  rivers.  The  lower  formations  are 
all  of  uncertain  age,  owing  to  the  metamorphic 
character  of  the  rocks,  their  doubtful  strati- 
graphical  relations,  and  their  dearth  of  fossils. 
Their  determination  has  for  several  years  past 
been  an  interesting  subject  of  investigation  by 
the  geologists  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Europe.  The  Green  mountain  range  passes 
through  the  state  N.  and  S.,  the  mass  of  these 
mountains  lying  nearer  the  western  than  the 
easterii  boundary,  and  is  composed  chiefly  of 
gneiss,  which  may  be  the  oldest  rock  in  the 
state,  or  may  prove  to  be  of  silurian  or  devo- 
nian age,  or  both  in  a  metamorphic  condition. 
Should  this  prove  to  be  anticlinal  in  its  struc- 
ture, the  group  will  then  pass  on  each  side 
tinder  rocks  of  later  age ;  but  if  its  structure  is 
synclinal,  it  then  overlies  the  rocks  on  either 
side ;  so  far  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to 
determine  this  question.  The  most  extensive 
investigations  have  been  lately  made  by  Messrs. 
Edward  Hitchcock,  sr.,  Edward  Hitchcock,  jr., 
Charles  H.  Hitchcock,  and  Albert  D.  Hager,  the 
results  of  which  were  published  in  1861  in  2 


vols.  4to.,  with  a  geological  map  of  the  state 
and  other  illustrations,  among  which  are  14 
sections  crossing  the  state  and  the  range  of  the 
formations  from  E.  to  W.  Six  of  these  sections 
exhibit  the  anticlinal  structure,  and  in  four 
others  the  strata  all  dip  toward  the  E.  None 
appear  to  indicate  a  synclinal  structure.  Along 
the  W.  base  of  the  Green  mountains  extends  a 
great  belt  of  quartz  rock,  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  surveyors  rests  upon  the  gneiss,  and 
which  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  equivalent 
of  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  though  now  regard- 
ed by  the  Vermont  surveyors  as  of  the  age  of 
the  Medina  sandstone  of  the  Clinton  group  of 
New  York.  Apparently  overlying  this  is  a 
great  bed  of  crystalline  limestone  2,000  feet  thick 
called  the  Eolian  limestone,  from  Mt.  Eolus  in 
the  S.  W.  part  of  the  state.  This  has  been 
generally  referred  to  the  lower  silurian  group, 
but  its  true  position  in  the  geological  series  is 
very  doubtful.  The  rock  constitutes  the  prin- 
cipal portion  of  several  ranges  of  mountains  in 
the  S.  part  of  the  state.  Along  Lake  Cham- 
plain the  rocks  are  lower  silurian  and  primor- 
dial, slates  found  in  the  town  of  Georgia  being 
lately  referred  to  the  latter  system  by  the 
Austrian  geologist  M.  Barrande,  on  the  evi- 
dence of  trilobites  discovered  in  them.  The 
laurentian  group  is  represented  in  a  small  ex- 
posure near  "Whitehall  at  the  S.  extremity  of 
Lake  Champlain. — Various  mineral  produc- 
tions of  value  are  found  in  connection  with  the 
ancient  formations  of  this  state.  The  talcose 
slates  and  quartz  rocks,  as  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  the  Appalachian  chain,  present 
numerous  deposits  of  hematite  iron  ore,  which 
have  heretofore  given  support  to  10  blast  fur- ' 
naces.  (See  Ieon  Manufactuee.)  The  same 
formation  has  also  furnished  productive  mines 
of  manganese  at  Chittenden ;  and  at  Plymouth 
it  has  been  productive  of  gold  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  lead  within  a  few  years  past  to  consider- 
able exploration.  Lead  ores,  more  or  less 
argentiferous,  have  been  found  at  several  local- 
ities along  this  range,  but  have  not  proved 
profitable  to  work.  At  Vershire  and  Corinth, 
Orange  co.,  is  a  large  vein  of  pyritous  copper 
ore  of  considerable  promise.  (See  Copper.) 
In  the  serpentine  rocks  about  Troy,  in  the  ex- 
treme northern  part  of  the  state,  chromic  iron 
has  been  met  with  in  considerable  quantity. 
The  rocks  themselves  are  in  many  places  found 
to  be  well  adapted  to  a  variety  of  useful  pur- 
poses. The  argillaceous  slates  of  Rutland  and 
Windham  counties  have  already  been  noticed 
in  the  article  Slate,  vol.  xiv.  p.  694;  the 
variegated  marbles  found  near  Burlington,  the 
statuary  marble  of  Rutland,  and  the  serpentine 
of  Roxbury,  are  noticed  in  the  article  Marble. 
Excellent  clay  for  white  stone  ware  has  been 
worked  for  the  pottery  at  Bennington,  and  beds 
of  soapstone  are  found  in  many  towns  along 
the  central  N.  and  S.  line  of  the  state. — The 
climate  of  Vermont  is  severe,  and  the  win- 
ters are  cold ;  but  there  are  not  many  sudden 
changes,  and  the  state  is  remarkably  healthfuL 
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Th©  annnal  range  of  the  thermometer  is  from 
—17°  to  +  92°.  In  1851,  at  Montpelier,  which 
from  its  position  well  represents  the  general 
climate  of  the  state,  there  were  115  clear,  221 
clondy,  18  rainy,  and  11  snowy  days ;  7.75  feet 
of  snow  fell.  The  average  temperature  of  each 
month  at  noon  was  as  follows:  January,  21°; 
February,  24.2° ;  March,  32.4°;  April,  41.8°; 
May,  51.2°;  June,  57.5°;  July,  63.4°;  August, 
60.9° ;  September,  57° ;  October,  48.4° ;  Novem- 
ber, 30.3° ;  December,  17.9°.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  year  was  42.1°.  The  highest 
average  of  heat  was  73°,  and  the  highest  actual 
temperature,  June  80  and  Sept.  10,  at  noon,  84°. 
The  lowest  average  temperature  of  the  winter 
was  22.6°,  and  the  coldest  noon  was  Jan.  30, 
when  the  mercury  stood  at  8°.  In  the  year  end- 
ing Jan.  1859,  the  whole  number  of  deaths  in 
the  state  was  3,919,  or  1  in  80  of  the  popu- 
lation.— The  soil  of  the  state  is  generally 
a  rich  loam,  most  fertile  where  the  under- 
lying rock  is  limestone,  but  everywhere  suffi- 
ciently so  to  reward  the  labors  of  the  husband- 
man. In  Jan.  1860,  4,995,624  acres  of  land 
were  taxed,  and  the  average  price  at  which  the 
land  was  put  in  the  grand  list  was  over  $14  per 
acre.  The  forest  trees  are  hemlock,  fir,  and 
spruce  on  the  mountains,  oak,  beech,  sugar 
maple,  pine,  hickory,  elm,  butternut,  basswood, 
and  birch  on  the  lower  lands,  and  cedar  in  the 
Bwamps.  The  mountains  are  generally  covered 
with  timber  or  afford  good  pasturage,  and  the 
proportion  of  unimprovable  land  is  smaller  than 
in  some  less  mountainous  states.  In  proportion 
to  her  population,  Vermont  produces  more 
wool,  live  stock,  maple  sugar,  butter,  cheese, 
hay,  hops,  and  potatoes  than  any  other  state  in 
the  Union.  In  1850  there  were  29,763  farms 
containing  2,601,409  acres,  an  average  of  about 
88  acres  to  each  farm.  According  to  the  census 
of  1860  there  were  2,758,443  acres  of  improved 
and  1,402,396  of  unimproved  land  in  farms,  val- 
ued at  $131,117,082.  The  productions  of  that 
year  were  431,127  bushels  of  wheat,  130,976  of 
rye,  1,468,020  of  Indian  corn,  3,511,605  of  oats, 
68,912  of  peas  and  beans,  5,147,908  of  potatoes, 
75,282  of  barley,  215,821  of  buckwheat,  13,864 
of  grass  seed,  2,975,544  lbs.  of  wool,  15,681,- 
834  of  butter,  8,077,689  of  cheese,  631,641  of 
hops,  9,819,939  of  maple  sugar,  212,905  of 
beeswax  and  honey,  and  919,066  tons  of  hay. 
The  value  of  orchard  products  was  $198,427 
and  of  the  products  of  market  gardens  $24,792. 
As  a  large  proportion  of  the  land  is  better  adapt- 
ed to  grazing  than  to  tillage,  much  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  raising  of  live  stock,  and  the 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  of  Vermont  are 
of  excellent  quality.  In  1860  there  were  67,240 
horses,  35  asses  and  mules,  171,698  milch  cows, 
42,860  working  oxen,  149,359  other  cattle,  721,- 
993  sheep,  and  49,433  swine,  all  valued  at  $15,- 
884,393.  The  value  of  animals  slaughtered  in 
that  year  was  $2,549,001.  The  wild  animals 
of  Vermont  are  the  panther,  wild  cat,  lynx, 
raccoon,  wolf,  fox,  moose  (found  only  in  the 
extreme  north  of  the  state,  and  scarce  even 


there),  elk,  deer,  black  bear,  and  rabbits  and 
squirrels  of  several  species.  The  birds  are 
those  of  New  England  generally,  but  the  north- 
ern aquatic  birds  appear  in  large  numbers  and 
early  in  the  season  on  Lake  Ohamplain.  The 
lake  yields  large  quantities  and  numerous  va- 
rieties of  fish.  The  muscalonge  is  the  largest, 
and  the  lake  white  fish,  salmon  trout,  pickerel, 
roach,  perch,  and  other  smaller  fish  are  abun- 
dant. The  proteus,  an  uncommon  reptile  in 
northern  waters,  is  found  there  in  considerable 
numbers.  The  rattlesnake,  the  black  snake, 
two  or  three  species  of  adder,  and  the  harmless 
species  of  serpents  are  not  infrequent. — The 
state  abounds  in  beautiful  waterfalls  and  other 
natural  curiosities.  The  most  remarkable  are 
Bellows  falls  in  the  Connecticut  river,  in  the 
town  of  Rockingham,  which  have  a  wide  ce- 
lebrity ;  the  "  Great  falls"  on  the  Lamoille  in 
Milton ;  the  McConnePs  falls,  and  the  natural 
bridge  a  little  below  them,  in  Johnson  ;  the 
*'  Great  falls"  on  the  Clyde  in  Charleston, 
where  there  is  a  descent  of  100  feet  in  40 
rods ;  the  numerous  falls  on  the  "Winooski, 
some  grand  and  others  picturesque,  with  its 
natural  bridge  and  caverns  in  Duxbury;  the 
magnificent  fall  of  70  feet  in  the  Missisquoi  at 
Troy,  and  the  gentler  one  at  Highgate ;  the 
falls  in  the  Passumpsic  at  Lyndon ;  the  falls  in 
the  Black  river  at  Springfield ;  and  the  caves 
at  Dorset  and  Plymouth.  There  are  650  miles 
of  railroad  in  operation  in  the  state,  constructed 
at  a  cost  for  roads  and  equipments  of  $22,586,- 
705.78.  They  are  the  following:  Atlantic  and 
St.  Lawrence,  30  m. ;  Connecticut  and  Passump- 
sic rivers,  91  m. ;  Rutland  and  Burlington,  119 
m. ;  Rutland  and  Washington,  29  m. ;  Vermont 
and  Massachusetts,  10m.;  Vermont  central,  119 
m. ;  Vermont  and  Canada,  55  m. ;  Vermont 
Valley,  24  m. ;  Western  Vermont,  59  m. ; 
Bennington  branch,  6  m. ;  Whitehall  and  Rut- 
land, 8  m.  Two  of  these  roads,  the  Vermont 
central  and  the  Rutland  and  Burlington,  cross 
the  Green  mountain  range,  the  former  follow- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Winooski,  and  the  latter  at 
a  point  between  Ludlow  and  Rutland  along  the 
upper  route  of  Otter  Creek. — Vermont  is  per- 
haps more  exclusively  agricultural  than  any 
other  of  the  northern  states.  In  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  occupations  of  her  people  in  1850, 
73,150  are  reported  as  engaged  in  agriculture, 
13,174  in  manufactures,  1,303  in  commerce, 
187  in  navigation,  77  in  mining,  and  1,563  in  the 
learned  professions.  There  has  since  been  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  manufacturing  class, 
owing  to  the  development  of  the  slate  and  marble 
quarries,  the  porcelain  manufacture,  and  the 
manufacture  of  scales  and  of  iron ;  but  the  fac- 
tories are  nearly  all  small  establishments.  In 
1860  there  were  1,501  establishments  manufac- 
turing to  the  value  of  more  than  $500  each, 
employing  an  aggregate  capital  of  $9,500,000 
and  8,940  male  and  1,860  female  hands,  con- 
suming raw  material  worth  $8,110,0^0,  and 
yielding  products  valued  at  $16,000,000.  Of 
these,  10  were    cotton   factories,  employing 
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$821,000  capital  and  142  male  and  225  female 
operatives,  using  raw  material  worth  $133,000, 
and  producing  goods  valued  at  $357,400 ;  and  50 
woollen  factories,  employing  $1,781,550  capital 
and  830  male  and  1,065  female  hands,  using 
raw  material  worth  $1,679,594,  and  producing 
goods  valued  at  $2,550,000.  The  production 
of  sawed  and  planed  lumber  was  valued  at 
$1,060,000;  flour,  $1,660,000;  steam  engines 
and  machinery,  $493,836 ;  agricultural  imple- 
ments, $157,647;  tanned  leather,  $1,000,053; 
bar  iron,  $68,000 ;  pig  iron,  $92,910.—The  com- 
merce of  Vermont,  except  that  which  passes 
over  its  railroads,  of  which  thus  far  there  is 
no  published  record,  is  entirjely  conducted  on 
Lake  Ohamplain,  and  mainly  through  the 
port  of  Burlington.  In  1860  the  enrolled  and 
licensed  tonnage  of  the  state  was  7,744.  The 
entries  and  clearances  of  the  year  (all  from  or 
to  Canada)  were  as  follows : 


Ves- 
sels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Amer- 
ican 
ves- 
sels. 

Tons. 

For- 
eign 
ves- 
sels. 

Tom. 

Entered 
Cleared. 

457 
347 

29,232 
23,460 

1,874 
1,147 

227 
183 

12,059 
9,929 

230 
164 

17,173 
13,631 

Total. 

804 

62,692 

2,521 

410 

21,988 

894 

30,804 

The  exports  of  the  state  in  1860  were  $783,702, 
of  which  $257,083  was  American  produce,  and 
$526,619  foreign  produce.  The  imports  were 
$2,781,857,  a  large  proportion  of  which  was 
British  goods  admitted  through  Canada.  The 
growth  of  this  importing  trade,  the  result  of 
the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada,  wiU  appear 
upon  a  comparison  with  the  returns  of  1854, 
when  the  exports  were  $1,445,244,  and  the  im- 
ports $337,279.  The  number  of  banks  in  the 
state,  July  1,  1860,  was  42,  whose  condition 
was  as  follows :  Capital  paid  in,  $4,004,000 ; 
circulation,  $3,390,874 ;  due  depositors,  $834,- 
516;  total  liabilities,  $8,205,013.  Notes  and 
bills  discounted,  $6,340,047 ;  deposited  in  city 
banks,  $891,005;  specie,  $170,572;  total  re- 
sources, $8,488,350.  The  net  decrease  of  bank 
capital  during  the  year  was  $25,000 ;  of  cir- 
culation, $157,800.  The  average  dividend  of 
the  year  was  about  7  per  cent,  on  the  capital. 
On  Sept.  14,  1860,  there  were  in  the  state  14 
savings  banks,  of  which  2  were  in  the  hands  of 
receivers  in  chancery,  2  were  winding  up  their 
affairs,  and  10  were  doing  business ;  the  depos- 
its in  the  12  banks  were  $1,145,263;  increase 
during  the  year,  $174,103. — The  number  of 
churches  of  all  religious  denominations  in  1850 
was  599,  of  which  102  were  Baptist,  9  Chris- 
tian, 175  Congregational,  26  Episcopal,  1  Free, 
7  Friends',  140  Methodist,  11  Presbyterian,  8 
Roman  Catholic,  76  Union,  2  Unitarian,  38 
Universalist,  and  4  Second  Advent.  There  was 
1  church  to  every  524  inhabitants.  Tho  value 
of  church  property  was  $1,216,125.  Vermont 
has  3  collegiate  institutions,  viz. :  the  uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  at  Burlington,  founded 
in  1791 ;  Middlebury  college,  at  Middlebury, 
founded  in  1800;  and  ITorwich  university,  a 
classical  institution  with  a  military  organiza- 


tion, founded  in  1834.  In  1860  these  colleges 
had  17  professors,  287  students,  and  about  28,- 
000  volumes  in  their  libraries.  There  are  8 
medical  schools,  at  Castleton,  Woodstock,  and 
Burlington;  a  theological  seminary  (Baptist) 
at  Fairfax,  and  a  theological  institute  (Episco- 
pal) at  Burlington;  118  academies  and  high 
schools,  149  select  schools,  and  2,937  school  dis- 
tricts. The  number  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  4  and  18  years  is  85,892.  The  provisions 
for  popular  education  have  been  at  a  very  low 
ebb.  In  1845  the  school  fund,  amounting  to  a 
little  more  than  $200,000,  was  abolished,  and 
the  money  used  to  pay  the  state  debt.  From 
1851  to  1856  there  was  no  superintendent  of 
schools.  In  1856  a  board  of  education  was 
established,  consisting  of  the  governor  and 
lieutenant-governor  ex  officiis,  and  3  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  governor  and  senate. 
This  board  appoints  a  secretary  for  a  year, 
to  whom  the  town  superintendents  are  to  re- 
port on  or  before  Sept.  1  in  each  year.  Un- 
der the  active  efforts  of  the  secretary  and  the 
board  of  education,  an  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  the  condition  of  the  public  schools. 
The  state  makes  provision  for  the  education 
of  its  indigent  deaf  and  dumb  children  at  the 
American  asylum,  Hartford,  Conn.  The  Ver- 
mont asylum  for  the  insane  at  Brattleborough 
is  partially  a  state  institution,  and  the  indigent 
insane  of  the  state  are  provided  for  there. 
A  commissioner  is  annually  appointed  by  the 
state  to  visit  the  institution  and  secure  the 
admission  of  worthy  applicants.  In  the  year 
ending  Aug.  1,  1860,  the  whole  number  of 
patients  was  574  (290  males  and  284  females), 
of  whom  169  were  state  beneficiaries.  The 
whole  number  remaining  in  the  asylum  at  that 
date  was  436,  of  whom  128  were  state  patients. 
Its  income  during  the  year  was  $59,270.28; 
expenditures,  $57,809.68.  The  state  prison  is 
at  Windsor,  and  the  superintendent  is  a  state 
ofiicer  annually  appointed.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  convicts  for  the  year  was  122,  of  whom 
24  were  discharged,  13  by  expiration  of  sen- 
tence, 9  by  pardon,  and  2  died,  leaving  98  in 
the  prison  Sept.  1,  1860,  92  males  and  6  fe- 
males. The  labor  of  the  prisoners  is  let  to 
contractors.  The  income  for  the  year  was 
$7,990.22;  expenditures,  $9,195.39.  In  1862 
there  were  in  the  state  36  weekly  and  6  daily 
newspapers. — The  government  of  Vermont  ap- 
proaches much  more  nearly  than  that  of  some 
of  the  other  states  to  a  pure  democracy.  Its 
original  state  constitution  was  adopted  in 
1777,  and  was  modelled  on  that  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. It  was  revised  by  the  council  of  13  cen- 
sors, for  whose  election  by  the  people  once  in  7 
years  it  provided,  in  1786,  and  again  in  1798, 
when,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  particulars, 
it  assumed  its  present  form.  No  alterations 
were  made  till  1828,  when  the  elective  fran- 
chise was  somewhat  restricted.  In  1836,  for 
the  first  time,  a  senate  was  established,  there 
having  previously  been  only  a  house  of  repre- 
sentatives and  a  governor's  council  of  12,  which 
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latter  was  then  abolislied.  •  In  1860  assistant 
judges  of  the  county  courts,  sheriiFs,  high  bail- 
iffs, state's  attorneys,  judges  of  probate,  and 
justices  of  the  peace,  previously  chosen  by  the 
legislature,  were  made  elective  by  the  people. 
The  executive  officers  are  a  governor  (salary 
$1,000)  and  lieutenant-governor,  who  is  also 
president  of  the  senate,  and  a  treasurer  (salary 
$500),who  are  elected  by  the  people ;  a  secretary 
of  state  (salary  $400),  an  auditor  of  accounts 
(salary  $500),  reporter  of  decisions  of  the  su- 
preme court  (salary  $450),  and  various  other 
officers  elected  by  the  legislature  or  board  of 
education.  The  secretary  of  civil  and  military 
affairs  (salary  $225)  is  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor. The  senate  consists  of  30  members,  and 
the  house  of  representatives  of  239,  one  from 
each  town,  who  are  elected  annually  and  re- 
ceive $2  a  day.  The  judiciary  consists  of  a  su- 
preme court  with  a  chief  judge  and  5  assistants, 
each  of  whom  has  a  salary  of  $1,500  •,  they  are 
elected  annually  by  the  legislature,  and  sep- 
arately hold  2  county  courts  in  each  county, 
assisted  by  2  assistant  county  judges,  who  are 
elected  by  the  people  of  their  respective  coun- 
ties, and  also  a  term  of  the  supreme  court  in 
each  county,  and  2  general  terms  annually,  one 
east  of  the  mountains,  the  other  west.  There 
are  also  2  sessions  of  the  court  of  chancery  an- 
nually, and  each  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
is  a  chancellor.  The  annual  election  takes 
place  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  September,  and 
the  legislature  assembles  on  the  second  Thurs- 
day in  October.  Every  male  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  21  years  of  age  and  of  quiet  and 
peaceable  behavior,  and  who  shall  have  resided 
in  the  state  one  year,  is  entitled  to  vote  for  all 
elective  officers.  The  council  of  censors  con- 
sists of  13  persons  chosen  every  7  years,  and 
holding  office  one  year.  Their  duty  is  to  in- 
quire whether  the  constitution  has  been  pre- 
served inviolate  in  every  part  during  the  last 
septenary  (including  the  years  of  their  service), 
and  whether  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  government  have  performed  their 
duty  as  guardians  of  the  people,  or  assumed  to 
themselves  or  exercised  other  or  greater  pow-, 
ers  than  they  are  entitled  to  by  the  constitu- 
tion. They  are  also  to  inquire  whether  the 
public  taxes  have  been  justly  laid  and  collected 
in  all  parts  of  the  commonwealth ;  in  what 
manner  the  public  moneys  have  been  disposed 
of,  and  whether  the  laws  have  been  duly  exe- 
cuted. For  these  purposes  they  have  power 
to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records ;  they 
have  authority  to  pass  public  censures,  to  order 
impeachments,  and  to  recommend  to  the  legis- 
lature the  repealing  such  laws  as  shall  appear 
to  them  to  have  been  passed  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  the  constitution.  These  powers 
they  have  for  one  year  from  the  day  of  their 
election.  The  first  council  of  censors  met  in 
1785,  and  the  12th  is  to  meet  in  June,  1862. 
The  state,  up  to  Jan.  1861,  had  no  permanent 
debt;  loans  of  a  temporary  character,  to  be  re- 
imbursed by  tax,  had  been  contracted  for  the 


completion  of  a  new  state  house,  the  old  one 
having  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1857.  The 
entire  state  expenditure  for  the  year  ending 
Aug.  31,  1860,  was  $230,489.42,  and  the  re- 
ceipts from  all  sources  were  $241,089.16.  The 
loans  for  the  state  house  amounted  to  $175,000. 
The  taxables  for  the  year  were  56,523  polls 
rated  at  $2,  equal  to  $113,046 ;  real  estate  val- 
ued at  $70,341,721.18;  personal  estate  over 
debts  owed,  $16,530,130.47;  total,  $86,871,- 
851.65.  The  amount  of  taxes  for  the  year  1859- 
'60  was  $146,903.79.— Vermont  was  discov- 
ered and  a  portion  of  its  territory  traversed  in 
1609  by  Ohamplain,  Dupont,  and  Chauvin,  3 
French  officers,  accompanied  by  a  party  of  Al- 
gonquins.  For  a  century  later  it  was  the  bat- 
tle ground  of  the  Algonquin  tribes  and  their 
allies  among  the  "New  England  Indians,  and 
the  Iroquois  of  ISTew  York.  The  first  white 
settlement  in  the  state  was  made  in  1724,  by 
the  erection  of  Fort  Bummer  in  the  S.  E.  cor- 
ner of  the  present  town  of  Brattleborough, 
which  was  then  supposed  to  be  within  the 
limits  of  Massachusetts.  From  this  fort  and 
from  Oharlestown,  N.  H.,  troops  were  sent 
against  the  French  in  the  French  war  of  1745, 
and  the  fertile  lands  along  the  upper  Connecti- 
cut, the  Winooski,  and  Otter  Creek  attracted 
their  attention.  The  tide  of  emigration  began 
to  set  in  about  1760,  and  between  that  date 
and  1768  138  townships  had  been  granted 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  state  by  Gov. 
Wentworth  of  New  Hampshire,  who  claimed 
the  jurisdiction  and  fee  of  the  soil  by  virtue  of 
the  New  Hampshire  charter.  The  country 
west  of  the  Connecticut  was  only  known  at 
that  time  by  the  name  of  "  New  Hampshire 
grants."  Gov.  Wentworth  was  acquiring  a 
princely  fortune  by  these  township  grants  (for, 
in  addition  to  his  fees  and  other  emoluments, 
he  reserved  to  himself  500  acres  of  land  in  each 
township  which  he  granted),  when  a  procla- 
mation was  made  by  the  governor  of  New 
York,  Dec.  28,  1763,  claiming  the  territory 
under  the  grants  from  Charles  II.  to  the  duke 
of  York,  and  ordering  the  sheriff  to  make  re- 
turns of  the  names  of  those  who  had  settled  W. 
of  Connecticut  river  under  titles  derived  from 
New  Hampshire.  Gov.  Wentworth  issued  a 
counter  proclamation,  March  13,  1764,  declar- 
ing those  claims  obsolete,  and  maintaining  the 
jurisdiction  of  New  Hampshire.  New  York 
appealed  to  the  crown,  and  it  is  said  forwarded 
a  spurious  petition,  alleged  to  be  from  the  set- 
tlers on  these  grants,  praying  to  be  annexed 
to  New  York.  To  this  New  Hampshire  made 
no  remonstrance,  and  the  king  on  the  strength 
of  it  granted  to  New  York  jurisdiction  to  the 
Connecticut  river ;  and  the  governor  of  New 
Hampshire  assented  to  it.  Having  thus  suc- 
ceeded, the  New  York  government  attempted 
to  eject  and  dispossess  the  settlers  from  their 
lands,  and  through  venal  judges  decided  every 
case  against  them.  This  roused  the  spirit  of 
the  settlers  to  such  a  degree  that  they  com- 
menced, under  the  leadership  of  Ethan  Allen, 
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Seth  "Warner,  and  other  bold  and  fearless  men, 
an  armed  resistance  to  the  oppression  of  the 
New  York  government;  every  ofiicer  vrho  un- 
dertook to  enforce  a  process  of  ejection  was 
stripped,  tied  to  a  tree,  and  whipped  with 
beechen  rods  without  mercy.  This  application 
of  the  "  beech  seal,"  as  it  was  called,  was  so 
effectual,  that  no  officers  could  be  procured  to 
serve  writs.  The  strife  continued  for  10  years, 
and  after  trying  various  expedients.  Gov.  Try  on 
issued  a  proclamation  commanding  Ethan  Al- 
len, Seth  Warner,  Remember  Baker,  Robert 
Cochran,  Peleg  Sunderland,  Silvanue  Brown, 
James  Breakenridge,  and  John  Smith  to  surren- 
der themselves  within  30  days  under  pain  of 
conviction  of  felony  and  death  without  benefit 
of  clergy,  and  offering  a  bounty  of  £150  for 
the  capture  of  Allen  and  £50  for  each  of  the 
others.  The  Vermont  leaders  retorted  by  of- 
fering a  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
attorney-general  of  New  York*  The  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution  caused  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  controversy.  In  1776  the  Vermont 
settlers  petitioned  the  provincial  congress,  then 
in  session  in  Philadelphia,  for  admission  into 
the  confederacy ;  but  New  York  opposed,  and 
they  withdrew.  In  1777  Vermont  declared 
her  independence,  and  in  July  of  the  same 
year  again  applied  to  be  admitted  into  the 
confederacy.  Congress  hesitated  and  tempo- 
rized, and  the  people  became  indignant.  Mean- 
time the  British  generals  endeavored  to  seduce 
the  Vermonters  to  allegiance  to  Great  Britain. 
Aware  of  the  importance  of  gaining  time,  and 
avoiding  the  troubles  which  would  follow  a 
bold  decision  in  favor  of  the  congress  which 
had  twice  repulsed  them,  Allen  and  his  coad- 
jutors amused  the  British  officers  and  kept 
them  inactive  till  the  theatre  of  the  war  was 
changed.  In  1781  congress  offered  to  admit 
Vermont  with  a  considerable  curtailment  of 
her  boundaries;  but  the  people  refused  to 
come  in  on  such  terms,  and  for  8  years  she  re- 
mained outside  the  Union.  In  1790  New  York 
revived  the  old  question,  but  with  evident  de- 
sire for  its  settlement ;  and  having  offered  to 
relinquish  all  claims  to  lands  in  or  jurisdiction 
over  the  state  on  the  payment  of  $30,000, 
Vermont  acceded  to  the  proposition,  and  on 
March  4,  1791,  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 
But  though  not  one  of  the  confederated  colo- 
nies, and  having  no  voice  in  their  councils,  the 
"Green  mountain  boys"  had  distinguished 
themselves  during  the  revolution  in  some  of 
the  hardest  fought  and  most  successful  battles 
and  expeditions  of  the  war.  Allen  and  his 
little  company  of  83  men  took  Fort  Ticonde- 
roga.  May  1,  1775.  Allen  and  Warner  partici- 
pated in  the  invasion  of  Canada,  and  the  for- 
mer was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  England, 
while  the  latter  with  his  regiment  protected 
the  retreat  from  Quebec,  and  adopted  the  meas- 
ures which  led  to  the  capitulation  of  the  British 
garrison  at  St.  John's.  In  the  battles  on  Lake 
Champlain,  though  disastrous,  their  obstinate 
resistance  gained  them  credit ;    and  the  two 


battles  near  Bennington,  which  were  the  pri- 
mary causes  of  Burgoyne's  defeat  and  surren- 
der, immortalized  the  desperate  bravery  of  the 
Green  mountain  boys.  After  the  admission  of 
the  state  into  the  federal  Union,  Vermont 
prospered  beyond  most  of  the  other  states.  In 
the  war  of  1812  her  sons  took  an  active  part  in 
the  battle  of  Plattsburg  and  the  naval  conflict 
on  Lake  Champlain,  and  added  to  their  old  re- 
nown for  valor.  In  1837,  at  the  time  of  the 
Canadian  rebellion,  a  considerable  body  of  the 
inhabitants  of  northern  Vermont  sympathized 
with  the  insurgents,  and  to  the  number  of  500 
or  600  crossed  the  line  into  Canada.  A  well 
armed  and  well  disciplined  British  military 
force  was  despatched  to  drive  them  off,  and 
Gen.  Wool,  then  in  command  on  the  frontier, 
gave  them  the  alternative  of  returning  and  sur- 
rendering their  arms  to  him,  or,  if  they  per- 
sisted and  were  compelled  to  retreat  into  Ver- 
mont, of  being  shot  when  they  came  over.  At 
first  they  were  obstinate,  but  the  approach  of 
the  British  soldiers  made  them  reconsider  their 
determination,  and  they  laid  down  their  arms 
and  dispersed. 
VERMONT,  University  of.    See  Burling- 

TON. 

VERNET.  I.  Claude  Joseph,  a  French 
painter,  born  in  Avignon,  Aug.  17,  1714,  died 
in  Paris  in  1789.  He  received  his  first  instruc- 
tions in  painting  from  his  father,  Antoine  Ver- 
net,  and  in  1732  went  to  Italy  to  study  the 
great  masters  of  history ;  but,  charmed  by  the 
beauties  of  the  Mediterranean  coast,  he  soon  de- 
voted himself  chiefly  to  marine  views  and  land- 
scapes, in  which  he  acquired  uncommon  facility. 
His  early  residence  in  Italy  was  marked  by 
great  hardships,  and  he  was  sometimes  obliged 
to  procure  money  by  painting  coach  panels, 
some  of  which  were  afterward  taken  out  and 
framed  as  works  of  great  value.  After  an  ab- 
sence of  20  years  he  returned  to  France  with 
the  reputation  of  the  first  marine  painter  of 
Europe,  and  in  1753  was  commissioned  by  the 
French  government  to  paint  the  principal  sea- 
ports of  France.  For  10  or  12  years  he  was 
•chiefly  occupied  with  this  undertaking,  and  the 
pictures,  15  in  number,  are  now  in  the  Louvre. 
During  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  produced 
about  200  pictures,  and  was  held  to  be  unri- 
valled in  landscape  by  any  contemporary  but 
Wilson.  Most  of  his  important  works  have  been 
engraved.  II.  Antoine  Charles  Horace,  gen- 
erally known  as  Carle  Vernet,  a  French  painter, 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Bordeaux,  Aug. 
14,  1758,  died  Nov.  27,  1836.  He  was  first 
instructed  by  his  father,  and  subsequently  be- 
came a  student  at  the  French  academy,  where 
in  his  24th  year  he  gained  the  grand  prize, 
which  entitled  him  to  the  privilege  of  going  to 
Rome  with  a  pension.  He  soon  rose  into  em- 
inence, and  during  the  Napoleonic  wars  exe- 
cuted a  celebrated  series  of  battle  pieces,  in- 
cluding "The  fiattle  of  Marengo,"  "A  Battle 
with  the  Mamelukes,"  "The  Morning  of  the 
Battle  of  Austerlitz,"  "  The  Bombardment  of 
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Madrid,''  "The  Battle  of  Rivoli,"  "The  Bat- 
tle of  Wagram,"  &c.,  which  are  widely  known 
by  engravings.  His  small  pictures  of  genre 
and  military  subjects  are  very  numerous  and 
highly  prized.  He  excelled  in  painting  horses, 
and  among  the  best  of  his  small  pictures 
are  his  equestrian  portraits.  III.  Emile  Jean 
Horace,  commonly  known  as  Horace  Vernet, 
a  French  painter,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
Paris,  June  30,  1789.  He  was  a  pupil  of  his 
father,  and  also  received  instructions  from  the 
architect  Ohalgrin,  who  was  his  maternal  un- 
cle, and  from  J.  M.  Moreau  the  designer.  He 
was  obliged  at  an  early  age  to  use  his  pencil 
for  his  own  support.  He  competed  unsuccess- 
fully for  the  grand  prize  of  the  academy  of  fine 
arts,  and  after  two  years'  service  in  the  army 
was  married  in  1809,  and  commenced  his  ar- 
tistic career  by  the  production  of  his  "  Cap- 
ture of  a  Redoubt,"  in  which  he  showed  the 
.  originality  of  his  genius  by  breaking  away 
from  the  conventional  classicism  of  David  and 
his  school,  and  taking  nature  for  his  guide. 
The  military  glory  of  France  was  the  earliest 
source  of  his  inspiration,  and  his  own  expe- 
rience as  a  soldier  enabled  him  to  impart  a 
character  of  truthfulness  to  his  battle  pieces 
which  at  once  gave  them  a  high  position 
among  contemporary  works  of  their  class. 
Within  a  few  years  appeared  his  "  Dog  of  the 
Regiment,"  "Trumpeters,"  "Halt  of  French 
Boldiers,"  "Battle  of  Tolosa,"  "Massacre  of 
Mamelukes,"  "Barrier  of  Olichy,"  "Battle  of 
Jemmapes,"  "Battle  of  Yalmy,"  "Soldier  of 
Waterloo,"  "  Last  Cartridge,"  "  Death  of  Ponia- 
towski,"  &c.,  in  which  were  clearly  developed 
the  qualities  for  which  the  painter  is  most  re- 
markable, vivacity  and  propriety  of  action,  and 
force  of  expression.  Enjoying  under  the  Bour- 
bons no  less  prosperity  than  during  the  empire, 
he  was  in  1825  created  an  officer  of  the  legion 
of  honor,  in  1826  elected  a  member  of  the  in- 
stitute, and  in  1828  appointed  director  of  the 
French  academy  at  Rome,  which  position  he 
held  for  10  years.  Among  additional  works 
produced  previous  to  the  accession  of  the  Or- 
leans line  were  "  Mazeppa,"  presented  by  the 
artist  to  the  Athenaeum  of  Yaucluse,  out  of 
gratitude  for  attentions  paid  by  that  institution 
to  the  memory  of  his  grandfather ;  "  Review 
by  Charles  X.,"  "The  Bridge  of  Arcole,"  and 
"Edith  seeking  the  Body  of  Harold,"  a  not 
very  successful  attempt  in  the  romantic  style 
of  Delacroix.  Louis  Philippe  became  a  warm 
patron  of  Vernet,  and  among  other  works 
commissioned  him  to  paint  for  the  Constan- 
tino hall  of  the  palace  at  Versailles  a  series 
of  large  pictures  illustrating  the  triumphs  of 
the  French  arms  in  Algeria,  in  the  execution 
of  whichhe  paid  several  visits  to  that  country 
and  the  Holy  Land  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
costumes,  physiognomy,  and  scenery.  Con- 
spicuous among  these  are  several  episodes  in 
the  siege  of  Constantine,  "The  Capture  of  the 
Smala,"  "The  Battle  of  Isly,"  and  "The  Cap- 
ture of  Bougiah,"  which  are  not  only  among  the 


largest  pictures  ever  painted  on  canvas,  but 
are  perhaps  unequalled  as  spirited  and  faithful 
representations  of  battle  scenes.  Other  works 
of  this  class  are  his  battles  of  Jena,  Friedland, 
Wagram,  and  Fontenoy,  "The  Bombardment 
of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,"  "The  Attack  on  the 
Citadel  of  Antwerp,"  "  The  Fleet  forcing  the 
Entrance  of  the  Tagus,"  &c.  His  numerous 
miscellaneous  works  belonging  to  this  period 
include  a  remarkable  series  taken  from  sacred 
history,  in  which  the  characters  are  habited 
in  the  Arabian  costume  of  the  present  day. 
Of  this  class  of  pictures  characteristic  speci- 
mens are  "Judith  and  Holofernes,"  "Rebecca 
at  the  Well,"  "  Hagar  driven  out  by  Abra- 
ham," and  "The  Good  Samaritan."  Another 
series  of  works  suggested  by  his  eastern  trav- 
els, and  which  have  obtained  great  popularity, 
are  "The  Lion  Hunt,"  "Council  of  Arabs," 
"  Arab  Mother  rescuing  her  Child  from  a  Lion,'* 
and  a  multitude  of  others,  executed  with  great 
facility  and  spirit.  Among  his  remaining  mis- 
cellaneous and  historical  works  are  the  "  Ar- 
rest of  the  Princes  at  the  Palais  Royal  by 
order  of  Anne  of  Austria,"  "Combat  between 
the  Pope's  Riflemen  and  Brigands,"  and  "  The 
School  of  Raphael."  He  declined  a  peerage 
from  Louis  Philippe,  his  friendly  relations  with 
whom  were  for  a  time  suspended  in  conse- 
quence of  the  refusal  of  the  painter  to  falsify 
history  by  representing  Louis  XIV.  leading  the 
assault  at  Valenciennes.  During  this  interval 
Vernet  visited  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  re- 
ceived flattering  attentions  from  the  czar.  He 
has  recently  been  occupied  with  great  battle 
pieces  illustrating  the  capture  of  Rome  by  Gen. 
Oudinot  in  1848,  and  the  campaigns  in  the  Cri- 
mea and  in  Italy.  His  portraits  are  numerous, 
and  include  those  of  Napoleon  I.,  Louis  Philippe 
and  his  sons,  and  Napoleon  III.  He  received  a 
grand  medal  of  honor  at  the  exposition  of  1855, 
has  been  decorated  with  many  of  the  orders  of 
continental  Europe,  and  stands  at  the  present 
day  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  France  in 
respect  to  the  number,  variety,  and  size  of 
his  pictures,  and  to  the  influence  which  he 
has  exerted  upon  contemporary  painters.  His 
daughter  was  married  to  Paul  Delaroche. 

VERNIER,  a  contrivance  invented  by  Peter 
Vernier  of  Brussels  in  1631  for  subdividing  the 
divisions  of  graduated  arcs  or  scales  into  mi- 
nute parts.  The  principle  of  the  apparatus 
consists  in  the  use  of  two  scales,  one  movable 
and  sliding  along  the  side  of  the  other,  which 
is  fixed.  The  movable  scale  has  10  divisions, 
which  are  made  equal  to  either  9  or  11  divi- 
sions of  the  fixed  scale.  In  the  one  case  they 
are  numbered  from  0  to  10  forward,  or  in  the 
same  direction  with  the  numbering  of  the  fixed 
scale ;  in  the  other  case  the  reading  of  the  ver- 
nier scale  is  backward,  or  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection to  that  of  the  fixed  scale.  The  scale 
of  inches  divided  into  tenths,  as  in  use  upon 
English  barometers,  will  exemplify  the  use  of 
the  vernier  in  obtaining  readings  of  tenths  of 
these  subdivisions  or  of  hundredths  of  inches. 
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In  the  case  of  the  vernier  scale  of  10  parts, 
equal  to  /^  of  an  inch,  being  set  so  that  the  0 
line  of  the  vernier  coincides  with  an  inch  line 
of  the  fixed  scale,  it  is  obvious  that  the  moving 
of  the  vernier  yV  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  divisions  of  the 
fixed  scale  will  bring  the  division  of  the  ver- 
nier marked  1  into  coincidence  with  a  line  of 
the  fixed  scale ;  and  the  same  if  the  vernier  is 
moved  y^^,  ^%,  or  any  number  of  tenths  of  an 
inch,  plus  Jq  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  fixed 
scale.  So  if  the  movement  be  y|^,  j^^,  or  ^^^, 
&c.,  of  an  inch  beyond  the  coincidence  of  the 
0  of  the  vernier  with  any  divisional  line  of  the 
fixed  scale,  the  division  2,  3,  or  4,  &c.,  of  the 
vernier  will  be  found  to  coincide  with  some 
line  of  the  fixed  scale,  thus  indicating  the  num- 
ber of  hundredths  of  an  inch  to  be  read  in  ad- 
dition to  the  inches  and  tenths  of  the  fixed 
scale.  In  the  other  form  of  the  vernier,  in 
which  its  10  parts  correspond  to  11  of  the  fixed 
scale,  the  necessity  for  numbering  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  to  that  of  the  scale  is  perceived 
on  setting  the  0  of  the  vernier  to  coincide  with 
an  inch  line  of  the  fixed  scale,  when  the  push- 
ing forward  of  the  vernier  j^j^  of  an  inch  will 
bring  the  first  line  from  the  forward  end  of  the 
vernier  instead  of  the  backward  end  to  coin- 
cide with  the  line  of  the  fixed  scale,  and  so  on. 
The  latter  form  may  be  preferred  on  account 
of  increased  clearness  arising  from  the  greater 
size  of  the  vernier  divisions ;  while  the  former 
has  the  advantage  in  both  scales  being  read  in 
the  same  direction.  Important  astronomical 
and  geodetical  instruments,  as  theodolites,  are 
provided  with  2  or  3  verniers  at  equal  divisions 
of  the  circle,  all  of  which  are  read  and  noted 
with  each  observation  in  order  to  serve  as  cor- 
rections upon  each  other,  the  mean  of  the  sev- 
eral readings  being  the  true  result. 

YER]S"Ol!»r,  a  W.  county  of  Missouri,  border- 
ing on  Kansas,  and  drained  by  the  Osage  river 
and  its  affluents  ;  area,  about  700  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1860,  4,T79,  of  whom  136  were  slaves.  The 
surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile.  It 
has  been  formed  out  of  parts  of  Bates  and  Oass 
counties  since  f850.     Capital,  Nevada  City. 

VERNON,  Edward,  an  English  admiral, 
born  in  Westminster,  Nov.  12, 1684,  die*9[  at  his 
seat  of  Nacton  in  Suffolk,  Oct.  29, 1757.  He  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  of  Stafford- 
shire, and  his  father,  James  Vernon,  had  been 
secretary  of  state  from  1697  to  1700.  The  son 
entered  the  nav/,  and  first  served  in  tfie  expe- 
dition of  Admiral  Hopson,  which,  in  Oct.  1702, 
destroyed  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  off 
Vigo ;  and  he  was  present  the  following  year 
at  the  sea  fight  off  Malaga  between  the  French 
and  English.  He  attained  the  rank  of  rear  ad- 
miral in  1708,  and  remained  in  active  service 
till  1727,  when  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
parliament  for  Penryn,  and  in  the  succeeding 
parliament,  which  lasted  from  1734  to  1741,  he 
sat  for  Portsmouth.  In  the  house  he  attracted 
attention,  says  Smollett,  "  by  loudly  condemn- 
ing all  the  measures  of  the  ministry,  and  bluntly 
speaking  his  sentiments,  whatever  they  were, 


without  respect  of  persons,  and  sometimes  with^ 
out  any  regard  to  decorum."  Once,  in  a  de- 
bate upon  the  depredations  of  the  Spaniards, 
he  declared  that  Porto  Bello  could  be  taken 
with  6  ships ;  and  so  much  favor  did  the  remark 
meet  with  from  the  people  that  Vernon  was 
extolled  all  over  the  kingdom.  To  silence  the 
general  clamor,  the  ministry,  glad  perhaps  to 
be  relieved  from  a  troublesome  member  of  par- 
liament, and  possibly  desirous  that  the  new 
commander  might  disgrace  himself  and  his 
party,  sent  him  to  the  West  Indies  with  the 
rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  blue.  In  Nov.  1 739, 
he  appeared  off  Porto  Bello  with  6  men-of-war, 
and  the  city  -was  taken  the  day  after  the  attack 
began,  the  English  losing  only  7  men.  Although 
this  expedition  had  no  important  result,  Vernon 
became  the  idol  of  England,  and  his  birthday 
was  celebrated  with  lights  and  bonfires.  He 
next  took  and  destroyed  Fort  Chagres  on  the 
isthmus  of  Darien ;  and  in  Jan.  1741,  he  sailed 
from  Jamaica  with  29  ships  of  the  line  and  80 
smaller  vessels,  having  on  board  15,000  sailors 
and  12,000  land  forces,  4  battalions  of  which 
were  from  the  American  colonies  north  of  Car- 
olina. After  cruising  in  search  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  fleets,  Vernon  resolved  to  attack 
Oarthagena,  the  strongest  place  in  South  Amer- 
ica, and  on  March  4  appeared  before  the  town. 
The  assailants  were  repulsed,  and  sickness  de- 
stroyed those  whom  the  sword  spared.  Ver- 
non attributed  the  disastrous  failure  of  this 
expedition  to  his  not  having  the  sole  command, 
and  the  result  did  not  seem  to  diminish  his  pop- 
ularity in  England.  In  1742  he  planned  an  ex- 
pedition against  Panama.  He  had  been  elected 
to  the  parliament  of  1741  from  Penryn,  from 
Rochester,  and  from  Ipswich.  He  accepted  the 
representation  of  the  last  named  place,  and  was 
returned  from  it  to  the  parliaments  of  1747  and 
1754.  During  the  invasion  of  the  pretender  in 
1745,  he  was  employed  to  guard  the  coast  of 
Kent  and  Sussex.  In  this  he  gave  satisfaction, 
but,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  the  ad- 
miralty in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  a  gun- 
ner, his  name  was  struck  from  the  list  of  ad- 
mirals. It  is  said  that  in  the  controversy  on 
this  subject  he  wrote  several  pamphlets  in  de- 
fence of  himself.  During  the  last  years  of  his 
life  he  lived  in  great  measure  in  retirement. 
He  was  a  brave  man,  but  his  impetuous  temper 
rendered  it  hardly  possible  for  him  to  endure 
even  an  associate. 

VERNON,  Robert,  an  English  collector  of 
paintings,  born  in  1774,  died  May  22,  1849.  He 
commenced  life  in  humble  circumstances,  but 
by  industry  and  sagacity  in  commercial  pur- 
suits amassed  a  handsome  fortune,  a  great  por- 
tion of  which  was  devoted  to  the  purchase  of 
pictures,  principally  by  British  artists.  His  col- 
lection gradually  growing  beyond  the  capacity 
of  his  house  to  contain  it,  he  presented  the  most 
valuable  portion  to  the  government,  which 
thus,  in  Dec.  1847,  became  possessed  of  167 
works  of  merit,  all  but  two  by  British,  and  a 
large  proportion  by  living  artists.    The  British 
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national  gallery,  founded  in  1824,  contained  at 
the  time  of  Mr.  Vernon's  donation  bnt  41  pic- 
tures by  native  artists,  and  the  Vernon  collec- 
tion, as  it  is  still  called,  may  be  considered  the 
nucleus  of  a  national  gallery  of  British  art  on  a 
considerable  scale.  The  Vernon  collection  was 
for  some  time  exhibited  with  a  portion  of  the 
pictures  presented  by  J.  M.  "W.  Turner  to  the 
nation  at  Marlborough  house,  but  has  now 
been  removed  to  South  Kensington.  It  com- 
prises a  marble  group  by  Gibson  of  Hylas  and 
the  nymphs,  and  a  number  of  busts. 

VfiROlSr,  Louis  Dj^siRfi,  a  French  writer  and 
journalist,  born  in  Paris,  April  5,  1798.  He 
finished  his  education  at  the  imperial  lyceum  in 
1816,  studied  medicine,  became  an  assistant  phy- 
sician to  the  hospital  in  1821,  was  made  doctor 
of  medicine  in  1823,  and  the  year  following  be- 
gan the  publication,  in  a  kind  of  pamphlet,  of 
the  results  of  his  medical  observations.  At  the 
same  time  he  held  the  position  of  director  of 
the  opera.  In  1824  he  was  made  physician  to 
the  musees  royaux  by  M.  Sosthdne  de  la  Eoche- 
foucauld,  and  about  the  same  time  became  con- 
nected with  various  journals.  For  the  benefit 
of  the  family  of  M.  Eegnauld,  a  deceased 
apothecary  and  chemist,  he  determined  to 
make  the  pate  Eegnauld^  a  sort  of  cough  loz- 
enges bearing  the  name  of  its  inventor,  an  ob- 
ject of  speculation.  In  this  undertaking  he 
embarked  his  little  property  of  40,000  francs, 
and  by  his  connection  with  the  press  was  en- 
abled to  give  the  remedy  a  celebrity  which  not 
only  enriched  the  family  of  his  friend,  but  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  own  fortune.  In  1828  he 
gave  up  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  became 
an  editor  of  the  Quotidienne.  Subsequently  he 
was  attached  to  the  Messager  des  chambres^  and 
in  1829  founded  the  Bevue  de  PaHs^  which 
under  his  control  had  great  success.  In  March, 
1831,  he  became  the  director  of  the  opera  at 
Paris;  and  after  a  management  of  5  years, 
in  which  some  of  the  most  famous  productions 
of  modern  times  were  brought  on  the  stage, 
he  quitted  the  position  with  a  brilliant  reputa- 
tion as  a  theatrical  manager.  Turning  his  at- 
tention to  politics,  he  became  a  candidate  of 
the  opposition  for  the  chamber  of  deputies,  but 
was  defeated;  and  returning  to  journalism,  he 
assumed  the  editorship  of  the  Oonstitutionnel, 
of  which  in  1844  he  became  sole  proprietor. 
This  journal,  to  which  he  soon  imparted  a  new 
life  and  prosperity,  warmly  supported  the  pol- 
icy of  Thiers ;  but  in  1849,  on  the  subject  of 
the  presidential  message  of  Louis  Napoleon,  it 
openly  broke  with  the  ex-minister,  and  became 
a  partisan  of  the  present  emperor.  The  coup 
Wetat  of  Dec.  2,  1851,  found  in  him  a  strong 
supporter,  and  he  was  elected  as  a  government 
candidate  from  the  arrondissement  of  Sceaux  to 
the  corp8  legislatif^  and  reelected  in  1857.  He  re- 
tained the  management  of  the  Oonstitutionnel; 
but  that  journal  having  received  two  warnings 
in  consequence  of  dissenting  from  the  emperor's 
policy,  he  accepted  an  offer  made  for  its  pur- 
chase.   This  course  he  was  induced  to  take  also 


by  the  fact  that  several  actions  had  been  begun 
in  the  courts  against  the  journal,  though  in  all 
of  them  he  was  successful.  In  1852  he  was 
made  an  oflficer  of  the  legion  of  honor.  Be- 
side his  contributions  to  the  press,  V^ron  has 
written  Memoires  d'un  bourgeois  de  Paris  (6 
vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1854) ;  a  romance  entitled 
Ginq  cent  mille  francs  de  rente  (2  vols.  8vo., 
1855) ;  a  political  treatise  under  the  title  of 
Quatre  atis  de  regne :  oil  allons  nous  ?  (1857) ; 
and  Les  theatres  de  Paris  de  1806  d  1860  (8vo., 
1860). 

VEROISTA,  a  province  of  Austrian  Italy,  in 
the  W.  part  of  the  government  of  Venice, 
bounded  !N".  by  the  Tyrol,  E.  by  Vicenza  and 
Padua,  S.  by  Polesina,  and  S.  W.  and  W.  by 
Mantua  and  Brescia,  from  the  latter  of  which 
it  is  separated  by  Lake  Garda;  area,  1,330  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1867,  302,902.  The  Adige  flows 
through  the  centre  of  the  province,  and  the 
Mincio  for  some  distance  on  the  western  boun- 
dary. In  the  N.  part  the  surface  is  mountain- 
ous, but  in  other  directions  it  is  level  or  undu- 
lating. There  are  some  marshes  in  the  south. 
The  soil  is  generally  remarkably  fertile,  and 
the  pastures  are  particularly  rich.  The  chief 
productions  are  grain,  fruit,  flax,  silk,  oU,  and 
wine.  Lake  Garda  and  the  rivers  are  well 
stocked  with  fish,  and  game  is  plentiful  in  the 
forests.  Copper  and  various  kinds  of  marble 
are  the  principal  minerals.  The  chief  towns, 
beside  the  capital,  are  the  fortress  Legnago, 
VUlafranca,  and  Oaprino. — Verona,  the  cap- 
ital, is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Adige,  63 
m.  W.  from  Venice;  pop.  in  1857,  59,169.  It 
forms  with  Mantua,  Peschiera,  and  Legnago 
the  famous  Italian  quadrilateral.  The  river  is 
crossed  by  4  stone  bridges,  and  the  town  is 
surrounded  by  extensive  fortifications  and  en- 
tered by  5  gates.  It  stands  in  a  beautiful 
country  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  which  form  the 
last  offsets  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps  where  they 
join  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  Many  of  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  but  some,  more 
particularly  the  Corso,  and  that  which  leads 
from  the  Mantua  gate,  are  wide  and  well  kept. 
The  cathedral  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
before  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and  to  liave 
received  extensive  repairs  in  the  first  half  of 
the  12th  century.  It  is  built  in  the  Lombardo- 
Komanesque  style,  has  a  facade  adorned  with 
many  fine  sculptures,  and  contains  several  val- 
uable paftitings,  a  sepulchral  monument  of  Ju- 
lius ApoUonius  and  his  wife  Attica  Valeria, 
and  the  tomb  of  Pope  Lucius  III.  The  other 
churches  are  about  40  in  number,  and  several 
of  them  are  of  very  great  antiquity.  That  of 
San  Zenone,  built  between  1138  and  1178,  on 
the  site  of  an  earlier  one,  is  an  interesting  ex- 
ample of  the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  has  undergone  comparatively  little  change 
internally.  There  are  several  magnificent  spe- 
cimens of  Eoman  architecture,  the  principal  of 
which  is  the  amphitheatre  occupying  one  side 
of  the  Piazza  Bra.  It  is  of  elliptical  form,  the 
transverse  axis  being  610  feet  and  the  conju- 
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gate  410  feet,  and  is  said  to  have  been  120  feet 
high.  It  is  supposed  that  it  might  have  ac- 
commodated 22,000  persons  at  one  time,  and 
it  is  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  having 
been  repaired  in  the  16th  century.  Among 
the  many  other  remarkable  edifices  which  the 
city  contains  may  be  mentioned  the  palaces  of 
Oanossa  and  Guasta  Verza,  both  built  by  San 
Micheli ;  the  palace  della  gran  guardia  in  the 
Piazza  Bra ;  that  of  Ridolfi ;  the  palaces  in  the 
Piazza  dei  Signori,  one  of  which  has  a  square 
tower  300  feet  high ;  the  palace  del  consiglio^ 
built  after  a  design  of  Sansovino,  but  with 
additions  by  Era  Giocondo,  the  commentator 
of  Vitruvius ;  and  the  palazzo  publico  opposite 
the  amphitheatre.  The  library  of  the  chapter 
of  Yerona  contains  upward  of  12,000  volumes 
and  about  640  MSS.,  some  of  which  are  of  great 
antiquity.  It  was  in  this  library  that  Petrarch 
discovered  Cicero's  epistles  Ad  Familiares, 
Yerona  has  a  lyceum,  a  gymnasium,  a  school 
of  painting,  a  female  college,  a  clerical  semi- 
nary, an  academy  of  agriculture  and  commerce, 
a  theatre,  and  numerous  charitable  institutions. 
The  houses  have  mostly  a  good  appearance, 
marble  being  largely  used  in  their  construction, 
but  the  style  of  architecture  is  antiquated. 
The  manufactures  consist  principally  of  silk, 
woollen,  and  linen  goods,  leather,  soap,  and 
earthenware ;  and  a  considerable  trade  is  car- 
ried on  in  these  articles,  together  with  grain, 
oil,  and  sumach.  Yerona  is  the  seat  of  one  of 
the  5  sections  of  the  imperial  and  royal  insti- 
tute of  Austrian  Italy ;  the  residence  of  a  gov- 
ernor ;  the  head-quarters  of  the  Austrian  army 
in  Italy ;  and  the  see  of  a  bishop. — The  date 
of  the  foundation  of  the  town  is  unknown,  but 
Julius  O^sar  established  a  colony  here,  and 
under  the  Romans  it  became  a  flourishing  city. 
On  the  decline  of  that  empire  it  experienced 
the  fate  of  other  towns  in  the  IS",  of  Italy,  and 
was  taken  by  the  Goths.  Theodoric  made  it 
the  capital  of  his  empire.  Charlemagne  cap- 
tured it  774,  and  it  subsequently  became  a  free 
town.  In  1405  it  was  annexed  to  the  posses- 
sions of  Yenice,  and  enjoyed  peace  tUl  the  in- 
vasion of  Italy  by  the  French  in  1796,  when  it 
was  captured  and  ceded  to  Austria  the  follow- 
ing year,  but  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in 
1805.  The  ramparts  and  bastions,  which  had 
been  constructed  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
century  by  the  architect  and  engineer  San 
Micheli,  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  ful- 
filment of  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Lun^ville 
in  1801 ;  but  the  gates  were  spared,  and  one 
of  them,  the  Porta  del  Palio,  has  been  termed 
a  "miracle  of  architecture."  In  1814  it  be- 
came again  subject  to  the  Austrians,  who  have 
constructed  walls  and  ramparts  and  made  Ye- 
rona one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Europe. 

YERONESE,  Paul.     See  Cagliaei. 

YERPLANCK,  GuLiAN  Crommelin,  an 
American  author,  born  in  the  city  of  New  York 
in  Aug.  1786.  He  was  graduated  at  Columbia 
college  in  1801,  studied  law,  and  after  having 
been  admitted  to  the  bar  passed  several  years 


in  travelling  in  Europe.  Returning  to  America, 
he  interested  himself  in  politics,  and  in  1814  was 
a  candidate  of  the  **  Malcontents"  for  the  New 
York  assembly.  In  1818  he  delivered  a  dis- 
course before  the  New  York  historical  society 
on  *'The  Early  European  Friends  of  America," 
which  excited  great  attention  at  the  time,  and 
passed  through  several  editions.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  while  the  contest  between  the 
"Bucktails"  and  "  Clintonians"  was  raging  in 
the  state,  he  published  anonymously  a  volume 
containing  political  satires  entitled  "The  State 
Triumvirate,  a  Political  Tale,"  another  entitled 
"  Bucktail  Bards,"  and  "  The  Epistles  of  Brevet 
Major  Pindar  Puff,"  chiefly  aimed  at  De  Witt 
Clinton  and  his  literary  pretensions.  In  1820 
Mr.  Yerplanck  was  a  prominent  member  of 
the  New  York  legislature,  where  he  acted  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  education.  'Not 
long  afterward  he  accepted  the  professorship 
of  the  evidences  of  Christianity  in  the  general 
Protestant  Episcopal  seminary  in  New  York 
city,  and  in  1824  published  a  volume  of  "Es- 
says on  the  Nature  and  Uses  of  the  Yarious 
Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion."  In  1825 
he  published  "  An  Essay  on  the  Doctrine  of 
Contracts:  being  an  Inquiry  how  Contracts 
are  affected  in  Law  and  Morals  by  Conceal- 
ment, Error,  or  Inadequate  Price"  (8vo.).  In 
the  same  year  he  was  elected  member  of  con- 
gress from  the  city  of  New  York,  and  he  held 
that  ofiice  for  8  years.  He  was  a  warm  advo- 
cate of  the  extension  of  the  term  of  copyright 
from  28  to  42  years,  a  measure  which  was 
passed  in  the  session  of  1830-31.  At  the  close 
of  the  session  Mr.  Yerplanck  accepted  a  public 
dinner  from  a  number  of  citizens,  at  which  he 
delivered  a  speech  on  "  The  Law  of  Literary 
Property."  In  conjunction  with  W.  C.  Bryant 
and  R.  C.  Sands,  he  published  "  The  Talisman," 
an  annual  in  prose  and  verse  (3  vols.  8vo., 
1827-'30;  new  edition  under  the  title  of  "Mis- 
cellanies," 1833).  Nearly  one  half  of  this 
work  was  written  by  Mr.  Yerplanck.  After 
the  death  of  Sands,  Mr.  Yerplanck  wrote  the 
memoir  of  his  friend  prefixed  to  the  collection 
of  his  writings.  In  1833  appeared  a  volume  of 
his  "  Discourses  and  Addresses  on  Subjects  of 
American  History,  Arts,  and  Literature."  In 
August  he  delivered  at  the  commencement  of 
Geneva  college  an  oration  on  "  The  right  Moral 
Influence  and  Use  of  Liberal  Studies;"  in  1834 
an  oration  at  Union  college  on  "  The  influence 
of  Moral  Causes  upon  Opinion,  Science,  and 
Literature ;"  and  in  1836  a  discourse  at  Union 
college  on  "  The  American  Scholar."  In  1844 
the  first  number  of  an  edition  of  Shakespeare 
appeared  under  his  supervision,  and  in  1847 
the  work  was  finished  in  3  vols.  8vo.  Since 
the  close  of  his  congressional  career  Mr.  Yer- 
planck has  several  times  been  a  member  of  the 
senate  of  the  state  of  New  York.  The  senate 
of  New  York  at  that  time  composed,  with  the 
judges  of  the  higher  courts,  the  "  court  for  the 
correction  of  errors,"  or  the  court  of  appeal  in 
the  last  resort  from  the  supreme  court  and 
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chancery.  Mr.  Yerplanck  took  an  active  part 
in  these  judicial  duties,  and  many  of  his  opin- 
ions on  important  questions  are  preserved  in 
the  last  7  volumes  of  Wendell's  New  York  re- 
ports. He  has  been  president  of  the  board  of 
commissioners  of  emigration  of  the  state  of 
New  York  since  its  organization  in  1846.  Mr. 
Verplanck  prepared  nearly  all  the  annual  re- 
ports of  this  commission  for  15  years,  all  of 
which  were  republished  in  1861  in  one  8vo. 
volume  in  a  somewhat  condensed  form,  for  the 
preservation  of  much  curious  statistics  and 
matters  of  interest  touching  sanitary  and  chari- 
table administration.  He  is  also  one  of  the 
governors  of  the  New  York  hospital. 

YERRES,  a  Roman  governor  of  Sicily,  put 
to  death  in  43  B.  0.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Ro- 
man senator,  and  became  in  82  B.  0.  qu^stor  to 
On.  Pa'pirius  Oarbo,  but  subsequently  deserted 
the  Marian  faction  to  which  Oarbo  belonged, 
and  joined  that  of  Sylla,  who  gave  him  a  share 
of  the  confiscated  estates  and  sent  him  to  Bene- 
ventum.  He  was  pro-quaastor  to  Dolabella, 
praator  of  Oilicia,  80-79  B.  0.,  and  participated 
in  the  iniquitous  acts  of  that  rapacious  gov- 
ernor, but  afterward  turned  against  him,  and 
contributed  by  his  evidence  to  his  conviction. 
With  the  money  obtained  by  plundering  the 
provinces,  he  was  elected  prsstor  in  74,  and 
became  by  lot  prcetor  urhanus.  After  mana- 
ging the  affairs  of  the  city  in  defiance  of  all  jus- 
tice and  law,  he  obtained  at  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  office  the  administration  of  Sicily, 
then  the  wealthiest  and  most  highly  favored 
province  of  the  republic.  In  this  island  he  re- 
mained 3  years,  during  which  time  he  amassed 
enormous  wealth,  and  fairly  rendered  Sicily 
desolate  by  his  rapacity.  The  Sicilians  intrust- 
ed to  Oicero  the  prosecution  of  Verres,  the  im- 
portance of  which  was  more  due  to  political 
reasons  than  to  the  character  of  the  criminal. 
Verres  was  defended  by  Hortensius,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Scipios  and  the  Metelli.  The 
decision  was  to  be  made  by  the  senate,  on 
whom  the  judicial  power  taken  from  the  equites 
had  been  conferred  by  Sylla ;  and  on  the  re- 
sult of  this  trial  depended  in  great  measure  the 
continuance  of  this  power,  inasmuch  as  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  among  the  people  in  favor 
of  a  reform  of  the  court.  The  adherents  of 
Verres  spared  nothing  in  the  shape  of  promises, 
threats,  and  bribes,  in  order  to  secure  his  ac- 
quittal ;  but  their  efforts  were  useless,  and  be- 
fore the  9  days  which  were  given  to  the  hear- 
ing of  evidence  were  over,  he  fled  to  Massilia, 
where  he  remained  in  exile  27  years.  He  was 
put  to  death  by  the  proscription  of  Antony. 

VERROCOHIO,  Andrea,  an  Italian  artist, 
born  in  Florence  in  1432,  died  there  in  1488. 
He  was  at  once  a  sculptor,  a  goldsmith,  and  a 
painter,  but  was  most  distinguished  in  the  first 
named  capacity.  Perugino  and  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  were  among  his  pupils.  He  was  the 
first  to  take  moulds  of  the  human  form  to  aid 
him  in  designing.  The  pictures  attributed  to 
him  are  generally  spurious. 


VERSAILLES,  a  French  city,  capital  of  tho 
department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  situated  11   m. 
by  railroad  W.  from  Paris ;  pop.  in  1856,  29,- 
956.     At  the  commencement  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury it  was  a  small  village  in  the  midst  of 
woods,  where  the  kings  of  France  frequently 
came  to  hunt,  and  where  about  1627  Louis 
XIII.   erected  a  small  .chateau  of  red  brick, 
chiefly  for  a  hunting  seat.    In  1660  Louis  XIV., 
becoming  tired  of  St.  Germain,  conceived  the 
idea  of  converting  this  building  into  a  palace 
worthy  of  the  court  which  he  contemplated 
forming  around  him;  and  in  1664  the  architect 
Levau  commenced  the  alterations  and  addi- 
tions, which  during  this  and  the  next  two 
reigns  resulted  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  imposing  edifices  of  its  class  in  Europe. 
The  two  principal  elevations  of  the  palace  face 
E.  and  W.,  that  on  the  E.  comprising  the  old 
chateau  of  Louis  XIII.,  with  a  wing  and  pavil- 
ion in  the  Oorinthian  style  on  the  N.  side,  and 
a  corresponding  structure  on  the  S.  side  com- 
pleted by  Louis  XVIII. ,  together  with  a  chapel 
of  remarkable  richness  and  elegance  in  the  best 
style  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  a  theatre,  sev- 
eral ranges  •  of  buildings  formerly  occupied  by 
the  royal  ministers,  and  other  dependencies; 
the  whole  enclosing  several  courts.     TJie  W. 
side  of  the  palace,  which  was  almost  wholly 
the  creation  of  Louis  XIV.,  presents  a  large 
projecting  mass  of  building,  the  central  front 
of  which  is  320  feet  long  and  each  of  its  retir- 
ing sides  260  feet,  with  two  immense  wings, 
each  exceeding  500  feet  in  length,  the  southern 
one  being  rather  the  longer.     The  general 
plan  embraces  a  ground  floor,  first  floor,  and 
attic,  of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Oorinthian  or- 
ders respectively ;  and  a  remarkable  feature  of 
this  fagade  is  the  Ionic  peristyles,  15  in  num- 
ber, supporting  cornices  crowned  by  as  many 
statues  as  there  are  columns.    The  whole  front 
is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  imposing  in  exist- 
ence,  although  its  immense   extent  and  too 
great  uniformity  are  also  considered  blemishes. 
West  of  this  side  of  the  palace  extend  the  mag- 
nificent gardens  laid  out  by  Le  Notre,  and 
upon  the  construction  of  which  vast  bodies  of 
laborers,  including  at  one  time  30,000  soldiers, 
were  employed.     Terraces,   parterres,  alleys, 
ornamental  basins  and  fountains  supplied  by 
forcing  pumps  from  the  Seine,  together  with  a 
profusion  of  statues,  vases,  and  other  sculp- 
tures, combine  to  render  it  one  of  the  most 
attractive  resorts  in  Europe,  particularly  on 
the  first  Sunday  of  the  month,  when  the  foun- 
tains play,  although  the  general  plan  on  which 
it  is  arranged  differs  essentially  from  those 
now  in  vogue.     Beyond  the  gardens,  which 
are  included  in  it,  lies  the  little  park,  about  8 
miles  in  circumference,  and  W.  of  this  is  a 
third  and  larger  enclosure,  called  the  great 
park.     Within  this  park  and  N.  of  the  gardens 
are  the  royal  mansions  called  the  Grand  Tria- 
non and  the  Petit  Trianon,  with  their  respec- 
tive gardens,  of  which  the  former  was  erected 
by  Louis  XIV.,  And  the  latter  by  Louis  XV. 
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for  Mme.  Du  Barry.  This  was  also  a  favorite 
residence  of  Marie  Antoinette,  who  erected  a 
Swiss  village  within  the  famous  English  gar- 
den attached  to  it.  In  1681  Louis  XIV.,  ac- 
companied by  all  his  court,  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Versailles ;  and  about  that  time  were 
erected  most  of  the  dependencies  connected 
with  the  palace,  such  as  the  grand  commun^  a 
vast  square  building  which  had  1,000  sleeping 
rooms  and  could  lodge  upward  of  2,000  per- 
sons; the  tennis  court,  famous  for  the  oath 
taken  in  it  by  the  national  assembly,  June  20, 
1789,  and  which  of  late  years  has  been  used  as 
a  studio  by  Horace  Vernet ;  the  garde  meuble^ 
and  other  buildings,  now  occupied  by  various 
public  functionaries  of  the  city  of  Versailles. 
The  expense  of  all  these  undertakings  is  esti- 
mated at  1,000,000,000  francs.  At  the  same 
time  every  encouragement  was  given  to  per- 
sons desirous  of  building  houses  in  the  town, 
and  during  the  18th  century  a  large  and  ele- 
gant city  rose  around  the  royal  palace,  which 
at  one  period  numbered  upward  of  70,000  in- 
habitants. It  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts  by  a  noble  avenue  300  feet  broad,  running 
E.  and  W.,  called  the  avenue  of  Paris,  and 
which,  with  the  avenues  of  St.  Cloud  and 
Sceaux,  terminates  in  the  Place  d'Armes,  or 
parade  ground,  a  large  open  space  800  feet 
broad,  into  which  project  the  outer  gates  of 
the  E.  or  town  front  of  the  palace.  The  city 
is  built  with  the  greatest  regularity,  the  streets 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  the 
houses  being  of  a  uniform  height  and  an  ele- 
gant style  of  architecture.  The  removal  of 
the  court  to  Paris  in  1789  materially  affected 
the  prosperity  of  Versailles,  which  for  upward 
of  100  years  had  been  the  royal  residence,  and 
which  thenceforth  declined  almost  as  rapidly 
as  it  had  risen.  At  the  present  day,  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  houses  and  the  great  extent  of 
space  occupied  by  them,  compared  with  the 
population,  give  the  place  a  monotonous  and 
half-deserted  appearance.  Napoleon  I.  and 
his  successors  have,  however,  done  much  to 
restore  and  enlarge  the  palace,  which,  if  not 
destined  to  become  again  the  residence  of 
French  sovereigns  and  their  courts,  has  been 
transformed  into  a  vast  and  splendid  museum 
containing  immense  series  of  paintings,  sculp- 
tures, and  works  of  art  illustrative  of  "every 
thing  that  has  reflected  honor  on  the  annals  of 
France,  from  the  cradle  of  the  monarchy  down 
to  the  present  day." 

VERTEBRATA,  a  name  applied  by  De  La- 
marck to  the  highest  branch  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  from  its  being  characterized  by  a 
bony  or  cartilaginous  internal  skeleton,  of 
which  the  most  essential  and  persistent  portion 
is  the  vertebral  column  or  spine.  (See  Com- 
parative Anatomy,  Philosophical  Anatomy, 
and  Skeleton.)  Aristotle  had  long  before  made 
the  distinction  of  cvaifxa  (blood  animals)  and  ai/at- 
/za  (bloodless  animals),  corresponding  respec- 
tively to  the  vertebrata  and  invertebrata  of  De 
Lamarck.   Oken  called  the  vertebrates  sarcozoa 


or  flesh  animals ;  Ehrenberg,  mpeloneura  ;  De 
Blainville,  osteozoaria;  emii  Owen,  myelencepTiala. 
These  various  terms  describe  very  accurately 
the  relations  of  the  skeleton,  red  blood,  muscles, 
and  cerebro-spinal  nervous  centres,  character- 
istic of  fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals. 
The  essential  character  of  the  spinal  column  is 
to  have  a  distinct  cavity  above  the  axis  for  the 
nervous  centres,  and  another  below  for  the 
organs  of  vegetative  life,  both  circumscribed 
by  complicated  bony  arches.  Vertebrates  are 
the  doubly  symmetrical  type  of  Von  Baer,  their 
embryological  development  producing  identi- 
cal parts  arising  on  both  sides  of  an  axis,  grow- 
ing upward  and  downward  and  shutting  up 
along  two  lines,  the  inner  layer  of  the  germ 
being  enclosed  below  and  the  upper  above; 
Van  Beneden  caUs  them  liyiwcoUjledoneB  or 
hypovitellians^  from  the  vitellus  or  yolk  enter- 
ing the  body  from  the  under  or  ventral  side. 
De  Lamarck  also  styles  them  intelligent  ani- 
mals, but  comparative  psychology  is  not  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  in 
this  way  between  the  sensations  of  a  fish  and  a 
cephalopod  or  an  insect.  In  vertebrates  repro- 
duction is  sexual,  without  normal  hermaphro- 
ditism, and  the  jaws  move  vertically  and  not 
laterally.  Ehrenberg  divides  vertebrates  into 
nutrientia^  or  warm-blooded,  and  taking  care 
of  their  young,  like  mammals  and  birds ;  and 
orphanozoa^  cold-blooded,  taking  no  care  of 
their  young,  like  reptiles  and  fishes ;  some  of 
the  latter,  however,  do  take  care  of  their  young, 
in  a  different  or  in  the  same  way  as  the  former 
division.  The  classes  of  vertebrates,  accord- 
ing to  Agassiz,  are:  1,  myzonts  (myxinoids 
and  cyclostomes)  ;  2,  fishes  proper ;  3,  ganoids 
(sturgeons,  &c.) ;  4,  selachians  (sharks  and 
rays)  ;  5,  amphibians  (frogs,  salamanders,  &c.) ; 
6,  reptiles ;  7,  birds ;  and  8,  mammals.  In  this 
type,  to  use  his  words  ("  Atlantic  Monthly," 
Jan.  1862,  p.  12),  "the  head  is  the  prominent 
feature;  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  loaded  end  of  the 
longitudinal  axis,  so  charged  with  vitality  as  to 
form  an  intelligent  brain,  and  rising  in  man  to 
such  predominance  as  to  command  and  control 
the  whole  organism." 

VERTIGO  (Lat.  ^erto,  to  turn),  a  common 
symptom  of  cerebral  disturbance,  with  or  with- 
out obscurity  of  vision,  in  which  objects  ap- 
pear to  turn  round ;  beside  the  abnormal  sub- 
jective sensations,  there  may  be  disordered 
movements  prompted  thereby.  It  may  arise 
from  too  much  or  too  little  blood  sent  to  the 
brain;  from  poisons  in  the  circulation,  as  in 
alcoholic  and  other  intoxication;  and  from 
lesions  of  the  sensorial  centres  or  the  nerves 
therewith  connected.  The  effect  is  that  the 
intelligence  is  not  able  to  correct  the  erroneous 
suggestions  of  the  senses.  It  is  most  commonly 
a  symptom  of  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  often 
indicates  an  approaching  attack  of  apoplexy 
epilepsy,  or  paralysis. 

VERTOT,  Rene  Aubert  de,  a  French  his- 
torian, born  at  the  chateau  of  Benetot,  Nor- 
mandy, JSTov.  25,  1655,  died  in  Paris,  June  15, 
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1735.  He  studied  in  the  Jesuits'  college  at 
Rouen,  but  before  his  academical  course  was 
concluded  entered  a  Capuchin  convent.  Nat- 
urally delicate,  the  rigor  of  the  order  destroy- 
ed his  health,  and  he  was  obliged  to  quit  it  for 
one  less  ascetic ;  and  in  his  22d  year  he  entered 
the  Premonstratensian  abbey  at  Valsery,  and 
soon  afterward  was  presented  with  the  priory 
of  Joyenval.  His  preferment  was  opposed  on 
the  ground  that  a  priest  who  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  one  order  into  another  was  inca- 
pable by  canon  law  of  holding  any  dignity  in 
the  second.  The  case  was  decided  by  the  pope 
in  his  favor,  but  he  resigned  and  obtained  suc- 
cessively cures  near  Marly  and  Rouen.  In  1701 
he  became  an  associate,  and  in  1705  pensioner 
of  the  academy  of  inscriptions  and  belles-lettres. 
His  works  are  mostly  valued  for  their  style  and 
the  dramatic  power  of  portraiture  they  evince. 
They  are :  Hutoire  des  revolutions  de  Portugal 
(Paris,  1689) ;  Histoire  des  revolutions  de  Suede 
(2  vols.  12mo.,  1696);  Histoire  compUte  de 
Vetablissement  des  Bretons  dans  les  Oaules 
(1710)  ;  Histoire  des  revolutions  arrivees  da^is  le 
gouvernement  de  la  republique  Homaine  (3  vols. 
12mo.,  1719)  ;  Histoire  des  chevaliers  hospita- 
Hers  de  St.  Jean  de  Jerusalem  (4  vols.  4to.,  1726). 

VERTUE,  Geoege,  an  English  engraver  and 
antiquary,  born  in  London  in  1684,  died  there 
in  1756.  He  began  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count as  an  engraver  in  1709,  painted  in 
water  colors,  was  patronized  by  the  earl  of 
Oxford  and  the  earl  of  Winchelsea,  became  en- 
graver to  the  society  of  antiquaries  in  1717, 
engraved  almanacs  for  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, illustrated  Rapin's  "  History  of  England  " 
(1743),  and  published  various  collections  of 
British  portraits  and  many  historic  prints. 
His  antiquarian  researches  in  matters  connect- 
ed with  his  profession  were  of  much  value. 

VERTUMlSrUS,  or  Yoetumnus,  an  Etruscan 
or  Sabine  divinity,  worshipped  by  the  ancient 
Romans  as  the  god  who  presided  over  changes 
and  transformations  of  all  sorts,  but  especially 
the  blossoming  and  bearing  of  trees  and 
plants.  He  had  the  power  of  assuming  any 
shape  he  pleased.  Falling  in  love  with  Pomo- 
na, the  goddess  of  the  fruit  of  trees,  he  ap- 
peared to  her  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  at  last 
won  her  under  the  guise  of  a  blooming  youth. 
Aflamen  was  appointed  at  Rome  especially  to 
superintend  his  worship ;  a  festival  called  the 
Yortumnalia  was  celebrated  in  his  honor  on 
Aug.  23 ;  and  gardeners  offered  to  him  garlands 
of  buds  and  the  first  produce  of  their  lands. 

VERULAM,  LoED.    See  Bacon,  Feancis. 

VERUS,  Ltjcitjs  Atjeelius.  See  Antoninus, 
Maecus  Atjeelius.  . 

VERVAIN.    SeeVEEBENA. 

VERVIERS,  a  town  of  Belgium,  province 
of  Li6ge,  on  the  river  Vesdre,  near  the  Prussian 
frontier,  14  m.  E.  S.  E.  from  Li^ge ;  pop.  20,000. 
It  contains  several  churches,  a  theatre,  several 
schools,  hospitals,  and  charitable  institutions, 
and  a  chamber  of  commerce.  Woollen  cloths 
are  extensively  made,  the  annual  produce  of 
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the  looms  being  estimated  at  upward  of  $5,000,- 
000.  Cotton,  leather,  soap,  and  hardware  are 
also  manufactured.  Verviers  is  an  ancient 
place,  and  had  strong  fortifications  which  were 
destroyed  by  Louis  XIV. 

VERY,  Jones,  an  American  poet,  born  in 
Salem,  Mass.,  Aug.  28,  1813.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvkrd  college  in  1836,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  appointed  Greek  tutor  in  that 
institution.  Resigning  his  office  in  1838,  he 
made  choice  of  the  clerical  profession,  and  was 
licensed  as  a  preacher  by  the  Cambridge  asso- 
ciation in  1843.  In  1839  he  published  a  small 
volume  of  '' Essays  and  Poems;"  the  latter, 
among  which  "  The  Painted  Columbine"  is  per- 
haps the  best  known,  indicating  an  appreciative 
love  of  nature,  and  a  deep  religious  feeling  with 
a  tendency  toward  mysticism.  He  has  since 
contributed  from  time  to  time  to  the  "  Christian 
Register,"  '^  Monthly  Religious  Magazine,"  and 
*'  Salem  Gazette."  Though  never  ordained  over 
a  congregation,  he  still  occasionally  preaches. 

VESALIUS,  Andeeas,  a  Flemish  physician, 
founder  of  the  modern  system  of  anatomy, 
born  in  Brussels  in  1514,  died  in  the  island 
of  Zante,  Oct.  15,  1664.  He  was  educated  at 
Louvain,  Montpellier,  and  Paris,  and  was  early 
distinguished  by  his  knowledge  of  physics  and 
his  devotion  to  anatomical  studies.  In  the  last 
named  city  he  became  chief  assistant  of  Gun- 
ther,  and  in  1526  discovered  the  origin  of  the 
spermatic  blood  vessels.  The  pursuit  of  prac- 
tical anatomy  was  attended  with  so  much  diffi- 
culty and  danger  in  France,  that  after  return- 
ing to  Louvain  he  joined  the  army  of  the  em- 
peror of  Germany,  and  went  to  Italy,  where 
in  1540  he  was  made  professor  of  anatomy  in 
the  university  of  Pavia,  in  1543  in  that  of  Bo- 
logna, and  not  long  afterward  in  that  of  Pisa. 
In  1543,  when  only  28  years  old,  he  published 
his  great  work  on  anatomy,  De  Corporis  Hu- 
mani  Fdhrica  (foL,  Basel,  enlarged  ed.,  1556). 
S^nac  calls  it  the  discovery  of  a  new  world, 
and  Ilaller  speaks  of  it  as  "  an  immortal  work, 
by  which  all  that  had  been  written  before  was 
almost  superseded."  In  it  Vesalius  exposed 
the  errors  of  the  Galenian  school,  who  relied 
for  their  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  hu- 
man body  upon  the  observations  made  in  the 
dissection  of  the  bodies  of  the  lower  animals. 
The  work  met  with  the  fiercest  opposition,  but 
the  author's  reputation  constantly  increased. 
About  1544  he  was  made  chief  physician  to 
the  emperor  Charles  V.,  and  afterward  to 
his  son  Philip  II, ;  and  the  duties  which  de- 
volved upon  him  at  the  court  became  gradually 
so  harassing  as  to  deprive  him  of  all  opportu- 
nity of  increasing  his  knowledge  of  anatomy. 
In  1563  or  1564  he  suddenly  left  Madrid  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  for  reasons  not 
certainly  known.  The  common  story  is  that 
he  was  once,  with  the  consent  of  the  kinsmen 
of  the  deceased,  engaged  in  dissecting  the  body 
of  a  Spanish  grandee  who  had  died  under  his 
charge,  when  it  was  noticed  that  the  heart  stUl 
palpitated  feebly.    For  this  he  was  denounced 
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to  the  inquisition  as  guiltj  of  murder  and  im- 
piety, and  it  was  only  through  the  personal  in- 
terest of  the  king  that  he  was  enabled  to  save 
himself  by  promising  to  perform  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem.  Whether  this  account  is  true  or 
not,  he  certainly  sailed  from  Venice  for  Pales- 
tine ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  reached  Jerusalem 
than  he  received  an  invitation  from  the  Vene- 
tian senate  to  accept  the  Paduan  professorship 
of  anatomy.  On  the  voyage  back  he  w^as 
wrecked  on  the  island  of  Zante,  where  he  is 
said  to  have  died  of  starvation.  Beside  his 
great  work,  he  wrote  Be  Radicis  Ghinm  Hsu 
IJpistola  (164:&) ;  Anatomicarum  GabrielisFal' 
lopii  Observationum  Examen  (Venice,  1564) ; 
Examen  Apologim  Fr,  Putmi  pro  Galeno  (Ven- 
ice, 1564)  ;  and  a  paraphrase  and  translation 
of  some  of  the  works  of  the  Arabic  physician 
Rhazes.  His  writings  are  especially  remark- 
able for  the  audacity  with  which  he  speaks 
of  Galen,  whose  authority  all  his  predecessors 
had  slavishly  recognized.  His  complete  works, 
together  with  a  life,  were  published  at  Ley  den 
in  1725  (2  vols,  fol.),  edited  by  Boerhaave  and 
Albinus. 

VESPASIAN  (Titus  Flavius  Sabinus  Ves- 
PAsiANus),  a  Roman  emperor,  born  near  Reate 
in  the  Sabine  country,  Nov.  17,  A.  D.  9,  died 
there,  June  24,  79.  He  was  of  low  origin,  his 
father  being  a  petty  officer  of  the  revenue, 
who  died  while  the  son  was  still  young.  Ves- 
pasian began  his  career  by  serving  in  Thrace 
as  military  tribune,  became  qu^stor  in  Crete 
and  Gyrene,  and  subsequently  passed  through 
the  gradations  of  aedile  and  prastor.  In  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  through  the  influence  of 
Narcissus,  the  freedman  of  that  monarch,  he 
went  to  Germany  as  legaUis  legionis^  and  in 
43  held  the  same  command  in  Britain,  where 
he  served  under  Aulus  Plautius  and  under  the 
emperor  himself^  and  reduced  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
He  gained  so  much  reputation  in  these  cam- 
paigns that  triumphal  honors  were  granted 
him,  and  during  the  last  two  months  of  51  he 
was  made  consul  suffectus.  Subsequently  he 
governed  Africa  as  proconsul,  and  while  there 
was  charged  with  obtaining  money  in  a  dis- 
honorable manner.  In  67  he  accompanied 
Nero  in  his  journey  through  Greece,  but  gave 
such  offence  to  the  emperor  by  once  falling 
asleep  while  the  monarch  wm  displaying  his 
vocal  powers,  that  Nero  forbade  him  his  pres- 
ence. At  the  end  of  66  he  was  sent  to  the 
East  to  take  command  of  the  army  in  the  Jew- 
ish war.  In  two  years  he  reduced  all  Judaea 
except  Jerusalem  and  some  minor  strongholds. 
His  reputation  in  consequence  of  his  military 
<)onduct  rose  so  high,  that  an  opportunity  was 
offered  him  of  ascending  the  throne.  The  civil 
war  between  Otho  and  Vitellius  had  but  just 
broken  out  after  the  death  of  Galba,  when,  on 
July  1,  69,  Tiberius  Alexander,  the  prefect  of 
Egypt,  proclaimed  Vespasian  emperor  at  Alex- 
andria. The  choice  was  ratified  on  the  3d  of 
the  same  month  by  the  legions  of  Judaea,  and 
not  long  afterward  by  the  entire  army  of  the 


East.  His  son  Titus  was  left  to  put  an  end  to 
the  Jewish  war,  while  one  of  his  generals,  An- 
tonius  Primus,  marched  at  once  into  Italy,  de- 
feated the  troops  of  Vitellius,  and  put  Vitellius 
himself  to  death.  In  the  mean  time  Vespasian 
had  gone  to  Alexandria  to  cut  off  the  supply 
of  grain  from  Rome,  but  his  recognition  by  the 
senate  made  any  such  step  unnecessary.  From 
Egypt  he  sent  to  Rome  an  edict  repealing  the 
laws  of  Nero  and  his  successors  in  regard  to 
the  crime  of  Icesa  majestas,  and  also  banishing 
astrologers.  Not  long  afterward  he  arrived  in 
Italy,  where  his  coming  was  hailed  with  great 
joy  by  the  people.  His  accession  worked  a 
great  change  in  the  condition  of  the  empire. 
He  maintained  firm  discipline  among  the  sol- 
diers, removed  many  unworthy  senators  and 
knights,  restored  order  to  the  finances,  and  re- 
paired the  devastations  which  had  been  inflict- 
ed upon  Rome  during  the  recent  civil  commo- 
tions. He  rebuilt  many  edifices,  one  of  which 
was  the  capitol,  erected  a  temple  to  Peace,  and 
began  the  building  of  the  Flavian  amphithea- 
tre, which  was  afterward  called  the  Colosseum. 
The  foreign  wars  of  his  reign  were  as  success- 
ful as  the  internal  condition  of  the  empire  was 
prosperous.  The  rebellion  of  the  Batavi  under 
Claudius  Civilis  was  put  down ;  Titus  completed 
the  conquest  of  Judaea ;  the  governor  of  Syria 
took  possession  of  Commagene ;  and  a  war  w^as 
carried  on  in  Britain  with  great  success  by 
Petilius  Cerealis,  Julius  Frontinus,  and  Julius 
Agricola,  the  father-in-law  of  Tacitus.  In  71 
the  temple  of  Janus  was  closed,  and  in  74  the 
last  census  of  Roman  citizens  ever  made  was 
taken.  In  79  a  conspiracy  formed  by  Alienus 
Caecina  and  Marcellus  was  discovered,  and 
of  the  two  leaders,  the  former  was  sum- 
marily put  to  death,  while  Marcellus  escaped 
the  same  fate  by  suicide.  In  the  summer 
of  the  same  year  Vespasian  on  account  of 
failing  health  retired  to  his  early  home  in  the 
Sabine  country.  When  he  felt  the  approach 
of  death  he  caused  himself  to  be  placed  upon 
his  feet,  saying  it  was  the  duty  of  an  emperor 
to  die  standing.  He  was  one  of  the  best  and 
wisest  of  the  Roman  emperors,  although  hifi 
personal  character  was  disfigured  by  certain 
mean  traits,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which 
was  an  avarice  which  displayed  itself  in  a  tast« 
for  little  savings.  His  simple  style  of  living 
furnished  a  strong  and  elevating  contrast  to  the 
luxury  and  debauchery  in  which  his  immediate 
predecessors  had  passed  their  lives.  The  chief 
authorities  for  his  life  are  Suetonius,  Dion  Cas- 
sius,  and  Tacitus.  The  two  succeeding  empe- 
rors were  his  sons  Titus  and  Domitian. 

VESPERS  (Lat.  vesper^, by ening),  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church,  a  portion  of  the  divine 
oflace  recited  daily  by  priests,  and  generally 
sung  publicly,  as  the  afternoon  service,  on 
Sundays  and  other  high  festivals.  It  consists 
of  5  of  the  psalms  of  David,  a  hymn,  the  Mag- 
nificat, or  canticle  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  from 
the  1st  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  and  several  pray- 
ers, anthems,  &c. 
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YESPUOCI,  Amerigo,  an  Italian  navigator 
from  whom  the  name  of  America  has  been  de- 
rived, born  in  Florence,  March  9, 1451,  died  in 
Seville,  Feb.  2,  1512.    He  came  of  a  noble  bnt 
not  wealthy  family,  and  received  his  education 
under  Ms  uncle  the  friar  Giorgio  Antonio  Ves- 
pucci.   Later  in  life  he  engaged  in  commerce 
at  Seville,  as  an  agent  of  the  Medici  family  of 
Florence.    He  was  in  that  city  when  Columbus 
returned  from  his  first  voyage;  and  in  1496, 
while  engaged  in  fitting  out  4  caravels  for  the 
Spanish  service  in  the  countries  lately  discov- 
ered, he  occasionally  met  with  Columbus,  and 
was  induced  to  prepare  for  a  career  of  nautical 
adventure.    In  1499  he  sailed  from  Spain  in  an 
expedition  fitted  out  under  command  of  Alonso 
de  Ojeda,  which  visited  Paria  and  several  hun- 
dred miles  of  coast,  and  returned  in  June,  1500. 
In  the  following  month  Vespucci  wrote  to  Lo- 
renzo de  Pier  Francesco  de'  Medici  of  Florence 
an  account  of  the  voyage,  which  lay  hid  in 
manuscript  until  1745,  when  it  was  published 
by  Bandini.     In  May,  1501,  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  and  par- 
ticipated in  an  expedition  which  visited  the 
coast  of  Brazil.     Of  this  voyage  he  also  wrote 
an  account  to  the  same  member  of  the  Medici 
family,  which  was  first  brought  to  light  by 
Bartolozzi  in  1789.     In  1504  he  sent  to  the 
same  person  a  fuller  narrative  of  this  expe- 
dition, which  was  published  at  Strasbourg  in 
1505,  under  the  title,  Americus  Vesputius  de 
Orhe  Antarctica  per  Begem  Portugallioe  pridem 
inventa.     From  this  voyage  he  acquired  the 
reputation  of  being  the  discoverer  of  the  main- 
land.   In  May,  1503,  he  commanded  a  caravel 
in  a  squadron  that  sailed  for  the  discovery  of 
Malacca,  but  parted  company  from  the  rest,  and 
finally  made  his  way  to  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
where  he  discovered  the  bay  of  All  Saints,  re- 
mained there  two  months,  then  ran  260  leagues 
further  S.,  where  he  landed,  built  a  fort,  took 
in  a  cargo  of  Brazil  wood,  and  after  a  stay  of  5 
months  stood  for  Lisbon,  which  he  reached  in 
June,  1504.     His  services  apparently  did  not 
meet  with  their  full  reward,  for  early  in  1505 
he  sought  employment  from  the  Spanish  court, 
and  from  King  Ferdinand  received  letters  of 
naturalization.    He  and  Vincente  Yafiez  Pinzon 
were  appointed  captains  of  an  armada  to  be 
sent  out  in  the  spice  trade  and  to  make  discov- 
eries, but  the  voyage  was  finally  abandoned.  On 
March  22,  1508,  he  was  made  principal  pilot 
with  a  salary  of  10,000  maravedis.     He  was 
placed  over  a  deposito  liydrografico^  and  was 
charged  with  the  preparation  for  the  casa  de 
contratacion  of  a  general  description  of  coasts 
and  accounts  of  expeditions,  in  which  every 
year  new  discoveries  were  to  be  entered,  be- 
side the  construction  of  charts  and  the  exami- 
nation of  pilots  and  other  duties.     After  his 
return  from  his  Brazil  expedition  in  1504,  he 
wrote  from  Lisbon  a  letter  to  Ren6,  duke  of 
Lorraine,  containing  an  account  of  4  voyages 
which  he  says  he  had  made  to  the  new  world, 
and  states  that  the  first  expedition  in  which 


he  was  concerned  sailed  from  Cadiz  May  2(), 
1497,  and  returned  in  Oct.  1498.  It  is  this  re- 
mark which  has  been  the  source  of  a  fierce 
controversy  as  to  the  first  discovery  of  the 
mainland  of  America,  and  as  to  the  true  char- 
acter of  Vespucci,  against  whom  it  has  been 
charged  that  after  the  return  from  his  first 
voyage  to  Brazil  he  made  a  maritime  chart, 
in  which  he  gave  his  name  to  that  part  of  the 
mainland.  The  statement  in  the  letter  is  un- 
questionably false.  The  name  Americi  Terra 
was  applied  to  this  continent  as  early  as  1507, 
by  Waldsee-Miiller  (Martinus  Hylacomylus),  a 
geographer  of  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau,  in  a 
small  work  entitled  Cosmographice  Introduction 
insuper  quatuor  Americi  Vespucci  Kavigationes, 
It  does  not  appear  that  Vespucci  himself  had 
any  intention  of  taking  the  honor  of  the  dis- 
covery from  Columbus,  with  whom  he  was  on 
friendly  terms ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Opusculum  Geograpliicum  of  Scho- 
ner  in  1533,  and  of  the  attack  of  Servetus  in 
the  Lyons  edition  of  Ptolemy's  geography  in 
1535,  that  charges  were  brought  against  him. — 
See  "Life  and  Voyages  of  Americus  Vespu- 
cius,"  by  C.  E.  Lester  (New  York,  1846),  and 
"  Vespucius  and  his  Voyages,"  by  Santarem, 
translated  by  E.  V.  Ohilde  (Boston,  1850). 

VESTA,  the  Roman  name  of  the  goddess  of 
the  earth,  identical  with  the  Greek  Hestia. 
According  to  the  Hesiodic  theogony,  she  was 
the  daughter  of  Cronos  (Saturn)  and  Ehea.  Her 
brother  Jupiter  allowed  her  to  assume  a  vow  of 
perpetual  celibacy,  and  granted  her  the  first 
oblations  in  all  sacrifices.  She  was  not  repre- 
sented by  any  statue  in  the  temple  devoted  to  her 
honor,  but  by  the  symbolic  fire  which  was  kept 
perpetually  burning  on  the  hearth  or  ,altar  by 
the  vestals,  her  virgin  priestesses.  From  her  con- 
nection with  the  domestic  hearth,  every  house 
was  regarded  in  a  certain  sense  as  consecrated 
to  her  worship ;  and  in  the  Roman  religion  she 
was  connected  with  the  Penates.  In  Greece 
her  priestesses  were  widows ;  in  Rome  they 
were  maidens,  and  denominated  vestal  virgins. 
In  Rome,  on  March  1  of  every  year,  the  sacred 
fire  and  the  laurel  tree  shading  her  hearth 
were  renewed ;  on  June  9,  the  festival  called 
Vestalia  was  celebrated ;  and  on  June  15  her 
temple  was  cleansed  and  purified. 

VESTAL  VIRGINS  (Lat.  vestales),  the 
priestesses  who  served  in  the  temple  of  Vesta, 
and  guarded  the  sacred  fire.  The  earliest  tra- 
ditions ascribe  their  origin  to  a  period  before 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  because  Rhea  Sylvia, 
the  mother  of  Romulus,  belonged  to  their  num- 
ber ;  but  their  establishment  as  a  part  of  the 
Roman  religious  worship  is  usually  attributed 
to  Numa.  He  selected  4  for  this  office,  which 
number  was  afterward  increased  to  6,  according 
to  some  accounts  by  Servius  TuUus,  according 
to  others  by  Tarquinius  Prisons.  At  first  they 
were  selected  by  the  king,  but  during  the  re- 
public and  empire  by  the  pontifex  maximua. 
Originally  none  but  the  daughters  of  freeborn 
parents  could  be  chosen ;  but  so  great  was  the 
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reluctance  of  fathers  to  part  with  the  control 
of  their  children,  that  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
lihertinm  were  also  taken.  The  persons  select- 
ed were  obliged  to  be  from  6  to  10  years  of 
age,  without  physical  blemish;  their  parents 
must  be  residents  of  Italy  who  had  never  pur- 
sued any  dishonorable  profession.  "Whenever 
there  was  a  vacancy,  it  was  the  custom  for  the 
pontifex  maximus  to  name  20  damsels  from 
whom  one  was  selected  by  lot,  although  this 
was  not  necessary  if  a  qualified  person  was 
offered  voluntarily.  Their  chief  duty  was  to 
watch  by  turns  night  and  day  the  sacred  fire 
on  the  altar  of  Yesta,  the  extinction  of  which, 
whether  happening  from  carelessness  or  design, 
was  regarded  as  an  omen  of  terrible  evil  to  the 
state.  The  term  of  service  lasted  30  years,  the 
first  10  of  which  the  priestess  passed  in  learn- 
ing her  duties,  the  next  10  in  performing  them, 
and  the  remaining  10  in  instructing  others. 
After  that  time  she  might  return  to  the  world, 
and  even  marry ;  but  the  privilege  was  rarely 
taken  advantage  of.  The  greatest  importance 
was  attached  to  the  chastity  of  a  vestal ;  and 
when  she  violated  her  vow  in  this  respect,  she 
was,  according  to  the  law  of  Numa,  stoned  to 
death,  but  according  to  the  practice  from  the 
time  of  Tarquinius  Prisons,  she  was  buried  alive 
in  a  place  called  the  Campus  Sceleratus  near 
the  Oolline  gate.  Her  paramour  was  scourged 
to  death  in  public  in  the  forum.  For  their 
labors  and  the  deprivation  of  the  usual  privi- 
leges the  vestals  enjoyed  compensating  honors. 
They  were  supported  at  the  public  expense, 
completely  released  from  the  control  of  their 
parents,  could  bear  testimony  in  a  court  of 
justice  without  taking  an  oath,  and  could  make 
wills ;  whenever  they  went  abroad,  they  were 
preceded  by  a  lictor,  and  consuls  and  praetors 
made  way  for  them,  and  lowered  their  fasces ; 
a  criminal  whom  they  accidentally  met  was 
spared  from  punishment  if  they  demanded  it ; 
and  their  intercession  in  behalf  of  accused 
persons  had  great  weight.  Wills  and  solemn 
treaties  were  intrusted  to  their  care,  and  con- 
spicuous places  were  given  them  at  the  shows, 
and  by  Augustus  at  the  theatres  also.  The 
oldest  of  the  vestals  was  called  vestalis  maxima 
or  mrgo  maxima. 

YESTRIS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  dancers 
of  Italian  extraction,  who  emigrated  from  Flor- 
ence to  Paris  about  1740,  and  stood  at  the  head 
of  their  profession  in  Europe  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  18th  century.  The  following  are 
its  most  distinguished  members.  I,  Angiolo 
Maeie  Gaspaed,  born  in  Florence  in  1780, 
died  in  France  in  1809.  After  a  long  sojourn 
in  Germany,  he  made  his  debut  in  1769  at  the 
Italian  theatre  in  Paris,  in  which  he  performed 
with  great  success  until  his  retirement  on  a 
pension  in  1780.  II.  Gaetano  Apolline  Bal- 
DASAEE,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1729, 
died  in  Paris,  Sept.  23, 1808.  His  career  at  the 
theatre  extended  from  1751  to  1781,  during 
most  of  which  time  he  held  the  positions  of 
ballet  master  and  first  dancer.    He  was  proba- 


bly the  most  celebrated  member  of  his  profes- 
sion in  Europe  during  the  latter  half  of  the  18th 
century,  and  was  popularly  known  as  the  "  god 
of  dancing."  His  talent  was,  however,  execu- 
tive rather  than  inventive ;  and  notwithstanding 
his  instrumentality  in  perfecting  the  ballet  or 
dance  of  action,  first  conceived  by  IlToverre,  he 
left  little  worthy  of  his  reputation,  his  chief 
compositions  being  the  ballets  of  Endymion  and 
Le  nid  d^oiseaux.  He  was  exceedingly  ignorant, 
not  knowing,  it  is  said,  how  to  read  or  write, 
and  vain  to  excess.  **  There  are  but  three  great 
men  in  Europe,"  he  once  observed,  "  the  king 
of  Prussia,  M.  Yoltaire,  and  myself."  His  van- 
ity was  however  so  original  and  amusing  as  to 
offend  no  one,  and  rather  added  to  his  reputa- 
tion. In  other  respects  he  was  a  man  of  great 
honesty  and  amiability,  and  devoted  to  his  fam- 
ily. III.  Yestris  Allaed,  or  Yesteis  II.,  nat- 
ural son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Paris  in  1760, 
died  there,  Dec.  5,  1842.  He  made  his  debut 
in  1772,  and  from  1780  to  1818  was  first  dancer 
at  the  opera.  He  appeared  for  the  last  time  at 
the  age  of  75,  at  a  benefit  given  to  Mme.  Taglio- 
ni,  and  won  great  applause  by  the  grace  and 
agility  of  his  movements.  Inferior  in  dignity 
to  his  father,  he  surpassed  him  in  agility;  and 
the  latter  once  remarked,  that  he  would  have 
remained  always  in  the  air  had  he  not  been 
afraid  of  humiliating  his  companions.  lY.  Au- 
guste  Aemand,  natural  son  of  the  preceding, 
made  his  debut  in  1800  in  a  ballet  in  which  his 
father  and  grandfather  also  took  part.  He  had 
a  great  reputation  throughout  Europe  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  and  in  1828-9 
appeared  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  United  States. 
Y.  Madame  (Baetolozzi),  wife  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  London  in  1797,  died  in  1858.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Bartolozzi  the  engraver, 
was  married  in  1813,  and  in  1815  made  her 
first  appearance  upon  the  Italian  stage  as 
Proserpina  in  the  opera  of  that  name.  Sub- 
sequently she  became  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar English  actresses  of  the  day,  particularly 
in  male  parts,  like  "Don  Giovanni  in  Lon- 
don," which  admitted  of  a  display  of  her  figure. 
As  a  vocalist  she  was  distinguished  by  her  ex- 
ecution of  ballad  music,  in  which  her  voice, 
a  sweet  and  powerful  contralto,  appeared  to 
great  advantage.  Late  in  life  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Charles  Mathews  the  younger,  and  had 
the  management  successively  of  several  of  the 
chief  London  theatres. 

YESTRY,  a  room  attached  to  a  church  where 
the  ecclesiastical  vestments  and  the  sacred  ves- 
sels are  kept ;  also,  in  the  church  of  J^ngland, 
the  body  of  the  parishioners  or  their  represen- 
tatives organized  for  the  transaction  of  parish 
affairs,  who  are  so  called  because  their  sessions 
are  usually  held  in  that  room.  Their  functions 
are  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  church 
edifice  and  the  due  administration  of  public 
worship,  to  elect  church  wardens,  and  to  ad- 
minister parish  property. 

YESUYIUS,  a  volcano  of  southern  Italy,  on 
the  E.  shore  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  and  about 
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10  m.  E.  S.  E.  from  the  city.  It  stands  alone 
on  the  plain  of  Campania,  upon  a  base  of  about 
30  m.  in  circumference.  In  its  upper  portion 
it  divides  into  two  peaks,  one  of  which,  termed 
the  Somma,  attains  in  the  Punta  del  IlsTasone 
the  height  of  3,74T  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  the 
other,  known  as  Vesuvius,  reaches  in  the  Punta 
del  Palo,  on  the  northern  brim  of  the  crater, 
an  elevation  of  3,949  feet,  but  varies  both 
in  height  and  shape  in  consequence  of  the 
eruptions  of  the  volcano.  Vesuvius  is  often 
spoken  of  by  ancient  Roman  writers,  without 
allusion  to  its  volcanic  character  ;  and  that 
such  had  always  been  its  nature  was  only  in- 
ferred from  the  igneous  character  of  its  rocks, 
as  observed  by  Strabo.  Diodorus  Siculus  re- 
marks that  the  mountain  had  "many  signs  of 
having  been  burning  in  ancient  times."  Its 
first  recorded  eruption  occurred  in  August,  A. 
D.  79 ;  and  it  was  during  this  that  the  cities 
of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  were  buried  be- 
neath the  ashes.  (See  Herculaneum.)  The 
materials  ejected  from  the  mountain  were  sco- 
riae and  ashes  alone,  the  quantities  of  which 
far  exceeded  its  own  bulk ;  and  in  the  occasion- 
al eruptions  which  succeeded,  these  were  the 
only  volcanic  products  until  the  year  1066, 
when  the  first  flow  of  lava  occurred.  Its  ashes, 
carried  into  the  upper  atmosphere,  have  been 
transported  to  Constantinople,  and  even  to 
Egypt  and  Syria.  The  total  number  of  its 
great  eruptions  down  to  the  present  time  has 
been  about  60,  and  some  among  them  have  been 
remarkable  for  the  vast  movement  taking  place 
in  a  short  time.  Between  the  years  1306  and 
1631  no  eruption  occurred,  except  a  slight  one 
in  1500.  But  throughout  this  period  Etna  was 
in  a  state  of  unusual  activity,  and  thus  perhaps 
gave  vent  to  elastic  vapors  and  lava  that  would 
otherwise  have  found  a  passage  through  the 
craters  of  Vesuvius.  In  this  period  also,  com- 
mencing Sept.  29,  1538,  a  volcanic  cone  named 
Monte  STuovo  was  raised  up  in  the  bay  of  Baise 
in  the  course  of  two  days  to  the  height  of  440 
feet,  covering  an  area  8,000  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence. The  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1631  was 
accompanied  with  great  c#rents  of  lava,  which 
flowed  over  most  of  the  villages  at  its  base,  and 
at  the  same  time  torrents  of  boiling  water  were 
sent  forth.  The  eruption  of  1779  is  described 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton  as  among  the  grandest 
and  most  terrible  of  these  phenomena.  White 
sulphurous  smoke  like  heaps  of  cotton  rose  up 
in  piles  4  times  as  high  as  the  mountain,  and 
spread  about  it  to  a  proportional  extent.  Into 
these  clouds  stones,  scoriae,  and  ashes  were  pro- 
jected to  the  height  of  at  least  2,000  feet.  On 
subsequent  days  columns  of  fire  shot  forth  to 
full  3  times  the  height  of  the  mountain.  Mass- 
es of  rock  of  great  size  were  projected  out  of 
the  crater,  one  of  which  measured  108  feet  in 
circumference  and  17  feet  in  height.  In  June, 
1794,  occurred  a  terrible  eruption,  which  de- 
stroyed the  town  of  Torre  del  Greco.  A  single 
stream  of  lava  was  estimated  by  Breislak  as 
containing  more  than  46,000,000  cubic  feet.  A 


vent  opened  near  the  bottom  of  the  mountain 
2,375  feet  in  length  and  237  feet  in  breadth, 
which  became  filled  with  lava,  and  on  the  hard- 
ening of  this  presented  a  dike  in  every  respect 
similar  to  the  ancient  basaltic  dikes.  The  erup- 
tion of  1822  broke  up  the  whole  top  of  the 
mountain,  and  formed  an  elliptical  chasm  about 
3  m.  in  circumference,  and  supposed  to  be  2,000 
feet  deep.  In  May,  1855,  the  floods  of  lava  de- 
stroyed the  village  of  Cercolo ;  and  11  cones 
were  produced,  from  all  of  which  floods  of  lava 
poured  forth.  An  eruption  occurred  in  June, 
1858,  another  in  Aug.  1859,  and  one  of  great 
violence  in  Dec.  1861.  In  the  last  the  disturb- 
ances commenced  on  Sunday  morning,  the  8th, 
in  tremblings  of  the  ground,  which  were  felt  at 
Torre  del  Greco,  and  at  Resina  not  so  strongly 
about  midday.  In  the  afternoon  a  large  open- 
ing was  made  in  the  ground  a  little  above  Torre 
del  Greco,  about  i  the  way  up  the  mountain, 
which  was  soon  followed  by  others,  from  all 
of  which  proceeded  terrific  explosions  and  jets 
of  flame.  Streams  of  lava  poured  forth,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  9th  lava  was  flowing  in 
a  current  half  a  mile  broad.  The  town  of 
Torre  del  Greco,  which  contained  about  22,000 
inhabitants,  was  threatened  with  rapid  destruc- 
tion both  from  the  flow  of  the  lava  and  the 
tremblings  of  the  earth.  Crevices  were  opened 
in  the  streets  sufficient  to  interrupt  the  passage 
of  carriages,  and  the  walls  of  the  houses  were 
rent  and  their  roofs  opened  in  wide  clefts ;  at 
that  time  few  appeared  to  be  habitable,  and  the 
people  had  mostly  deserted  the  town.  A  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  only  up  the  mountain  the  broad 
stream  of  lava  was  slowly  moving  down,  in 
consequence  of  the  accessions  continually  made 
to  it  from  the  numerous  and  changing  craters 
half  a  mile  further  up.  The  semi-fluid  stream 
was  about  25  feet  in  depth,  reaching  to  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  which  it  engulfed.  Fine 
black  dust  was  carried  up  with  the  matters 
ejected,  and,  driven  by  the  north  wind  over  the 
bay,  overhung  the  whole  surface  in  a  dark 
cloud.  It  covered  the  roads  several  inches 
deep,  and  on  the  houses  in  Torre  del  Greco  it 
accumulated  to  the  depth  of  4^  inches,  and  its 
appearance  was  very  sensible  over  the  ground 
at  Capri  and  Salerno.  The  explosions,  like  the 
sound  of  heavy  artillery,  continued  till  toward 
evening,  and  at  night  were  succeeded  by  the 
most  brilliant  displays  of  electric  lights,  forked 
lightning,  and  columns  of  fire  and  smoke  con- 
tinually rising  from  the  crater.  The  convul- 
sions .  continued  for  several  days ;  and  even  up 
to  Jan.  1,  1862,  the  tremblings  of  the  earth  had 
not  ceased,  and  exhalations  of  gas  in  the  streets 
of  Torre  del  Greco  and  near  the  sea  were  so 
strong  as  to  be  almost  insufferable.  The  effect 
of  this  eruption  has  been  to  materially  alter 
the  shape  of  Vesuvius,  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
old  crater  has  been  deepened  and  10  new  ones 
have  been  produced. 

VETCH.     See  Tare. 

VETO,  a  Latin  word,  signifying  "I  forbid," 
which  has  been  introduced  into  the  political 
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language  of  modern  nations  to  signify  the  act 
by  whicli  the  executive  power  refuses  its  sanc- 
tion to  a  measure  proceeding  from  the  legisla- 
tive. The  first  instance  of  the  use  of  this 
power  was  hy  the  tribunes  of  the  people  in 
Kome,  who,  by  pronouncing  the  word  xeto^ 
could  render  of  no  avail  the  decrees  of  the 
senate  or  the  proceedings  of  the  magistrates. 
The  ancient  Polish  constitution  had  an  abuse 
of  this  in  the  shape  of  the  Uheincm  veto,  by 
which  any  single  member  of  the  diet  by  his 
Nie  pozwalam  (I  do  not  allow)  could  hinder 
the  passage  of  any  measure.  At  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  French  revolution  a  great  discus- 
sion arose  in  the  national  assembly  during  the 
formation  of  the  constitution,  as  to  whether 
the  king  should-  be  invested  with  an  absolute 
or  conditional  veto.  In  this  debate  the  popu- 
lace exerted  much  influence  on  the  proceed- 
ings, and  the  motion  for  the  conditional  veto, 
or  veto  suspensif,  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  684 
to  325 ;  but  the  absolute  veto  was  restored  to 
the  monarchy  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  The 
sovereign  of  England  has  theoretically  a  veto 
upon  the  measures  of  parliament,  but  it  is  a 
power  which  has  not  been  used  for  a  long 
period.  In  Norway  the  king  has  a  veto ;  but 
if  3  successive  storthings  pass  the  same  meas- 
ure, it  becomes  a  law  in  spite  of  the  veto. 
Something  similar  was  aimed  at  in  Germany 
in  the  ephemeral  constitution  of  the  emppe  in 
1849.  The  same  rule  was  adopted  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Spanish  cortes  in  1812.  The 
president  of  the  United  States  has  a  veto  pow- 
er, which  has  very  frequently  been  exercised ; 
but  a  majority  of  two  thirds  in  both  houses  of 
congress  is  suflScient  to  pass  any  measure  over 
the  veto.  The  same  conditional  power  over 
the  acts  of  their  respective  legislatures  belongs 
to  the  governors  of  the  several  states,  and  to 
the  mayors  of  cities. 

VEUILLOT,  Louis,  a  French  author  and 
journalist,  born  at  Boynes,  in  the  department 
of  Loiret,  in  1813.  He  is  the  son  of  a  poor 
cooper,  and  by  his  own  exertions  picked  up 
knowledge  enough  to  obtain  a  place  in  an  at- 
torney's office  in  Paris.  At  the  age  of  19  he 
appeared  in  print  as  a  contributor  to  a  pro- 
vincial ministerial  journal  called  the  Echo  de  la 
Seine- Inferieur e ;  and  his  articles  were  signal- 
ized by  so  much  vigor  and  power  of  invective 
as  to  involve  him  in  two  duels,  one  with  an 
actor  on  account  of  a  theatrical  criticism,  and 
another  with  the  editor  of  the  republican 
Journal  de  Bouen,  At  the  end  of  1832  he  be- 
came the  editor-in-chief  of  the  Memorial  de  la 
Dordogne,  at  Perigueux,  where  he  was  again 
engaged  in  aiFairs  of  honor.  In  1837  he  went 
to  Paris  as  editor  of  the  Chartede  1830,  found- 
ed by  the  ministry;  and  when  that  journal 
failed,  he  became  principal  editor  of  La  paix. 
Hitherto  he  had  been  distinguished  for  the 
boldness  and  scepticism  of  his  writings ;  but 
having  in  1838  made  a  visit  to  Rome  during 
Holy  Week,  so  great  an  impression  was  made 
upon  his  miad  by  the  scenes  of  that  period  that 


he  returned  to  France  a  zealous  Catholic,  and 
published  several  religious  works.  In  1842  he 
went  to  Algeria  as  secretary  to  Gen.  Bugeaud, 
and  on  his  return  became  chief  clerk  in  the 
ministry  of  the  interior.  After  holding  that 
position  18  months  he  quitted  it  for  the  editor- 
ship of  the  UhiverSy  of  which  in  1848  he  became 
the  editor-in-chief.  In  his  management  of  this 
organ  of  the  ultramontane  party,  he  assailed 
with  extreme  bitterness  universities,  philoso- 
phers, socialists,  and  revolutionary  leaders,  and 
for  his  course  was  censured  by  the  archbishop 
of  Paris.  His  journal  was  interdicted  in  many 
dioceses,  and  in  1853  the  bishop  of  Orleans 
expressly  forbade  his  clergy  to  read  it.  In 
1860,  the  opinions  of  the  Univers  and  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  were  expressed  being 
deemed  dangerous,  the  journal  was  suppressed 
by  the  emperor.  Veuillot  has  written  numer- 
ous works,  relating  principally  to  the  tenets 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  often  bit- 
terly attacking  every  thing  that  came  in  con- 
flict with  the  views  of  the  ultramontane  party. 
Among  his  productions  may  be  mentioned 
Vhonnete  femme  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1844) ;  Les 
litres  penseurs  (1848);  L^esclaveVindex  (1849); 
Ze  lendemain  de  la  victoire  (1849) ;  Corhin  et 
d^Auhecourt  (1850) ;  Melanges  religieux,  histo- 
riques  et  litteraires  (8vo.,  vols,  i.-vi.,  1857-'9)  ; 
fa  et  U  (2  vols.  18mo.,  1859) ;  and  Le  par- 
fum  de  Borne  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1862). — His 
brother  Eugene,  born  at  Boynes  in  1818, 
was  in  the  bureau  of  the  ministry  of  the  in- 
terior, and  in  1844  became  an  assistant  to  his 
brother  in  editing  the  Unimrs,  During  the 
Sonderbund  war  he  carried  to  the  Catholics  of 
Switzerland  the  sum  of  100,000  francs  collected 
for  them  by  that  journal ;  and  on  his  return  he 
wrote  a  Eistoire  des  guerres  de  la  Vendee  et  de 
laBretagne,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
insurgents.  In  1850  he  was  charged  to  carry 
to  the  archbishop  of  Turin  the  golden  cross 
purchased  by  another  subscription,  and  in  this 
journey  went  to  Rome,  where  the  pope  made 
him  knight  of  the  holy  order  of  St.  Sylvester. 

VIARDOT,  Louis,  a  French  author,  born  at 
Dijon,  July  31, 1800^tudied  law,  but  abandon- 
ed that  profession  for  literature.  He  wrote  for 
liberal  journals,  and  in  1841,  in  conjunction 
with  Pierre  Leroux  and  Mme.  Dudevant,  found- 
ed the  Bevue  independante.  In  1838  he  became 
manager  of  the  Italian  opera  at  Paris,  but  on 
occasion  of  his  marriage  with  Pauline  Garcia 
in  1840  he  left  that  position  to  accompany  his 
wife  in  her  professional  journeys  through  Eu- 
rope. Among  his  works  are :  Essai  sur  Vhis- 
toire  desArahes  et  des  Maures  d^Espagne  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  1832)  ;  Etude  sur  Vhistoire  des  institutions 
et  de  la  litter ature  d'Espagne  (1839)  ;  and  Les 
Jesuites  juges  par  lesrois,  leseveques  et  lespapes 
(1857).  He  has  also  written  extensively  on 
the  great  collections  of  pictures  in  England, 
Spain,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Russia, 
has  made  valuable  translations  from  the  Span- 
ish and  Russian,  and  has  contributed  much  to 
reviews. 
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VIAEDOT,  Pauline.    See  Gaecia. 

YIATICUM  (Lat.,  provision  made  for  a  jour- 
ney, from  ma^  way),  a  name  applied  in  the  an- 
cient church  to  both  baptism  and  the  eucha- 
rist,  "because,"  as  Bingham  says,  "they  were 
equally  esteemed  men's  necessary  provision 
and  proper  armor,  both  to  sustain  and  con- 
duct them  safely  on  their  way  in  their  pas- 
sage through  this  world  to  eternal  life."  More 
strictly,  the  term  denoted  the  eucharist  given 
to  persons  in  immediate  danger  of  death,  and  in 
this  sense  it  is  still  commonly  used  in  the  Eo- 
man  Catholic  church. 

YIATKA,  a  government  of  European  Russia, 
bounded  N.  W.  and  N.  by  Vologda,  E.  by  Perm, 
S.  by  Orenburg  and  Kasan,  and  W.  by  Nijni 
Novgorod  and  Kostronia ;  area,  55,356  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1856,  2,051,914,  among  whom  are  many 
Tartar  tribes  and  about  50,000  Mohammedans. 
The  area  has  since  been  reduced  to  16,299  sq. 
jn.;  pop.  in  1858,  876,116.  The  surface  is 
mountainous  in  the  E.,  where  ramifications  of 
the  Ural  range  extend,  and  level  or  undulating 
elsewhere.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Kama, 
an  affluent  of  the  Volga,  dividing  it  from  Oren- 
burg, and  its  tributaries,  the  Viatka,  Tcheptza, 
and  Kilmes,  all  navigable.  The  climate  is  se- 
vere. Grain,  flax,  hemp,  furs,  iron,  and  copper 
are  produced,  and  woollen  and  linen  goods  and 
iron  and  copper  ware  are  manufactured. — The 
capital,  Viatka,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  of  that  name,  in  lat.  58°  24'  K,  long. 
50°  E. ;  pop.  about  9,000.  There  are  several 
convents,  schools,  and  factories. 

VIBRIO  (MiilL),  the  type  of  the  vthrionia,  a 
family  of  minute  colorless  organisms,  arranged 
by  Ehrenberg  and  Dujardin  among  infusorial 
animals  from  the  possession  of  apparently  vol- 
untary motions,  but  now  generally  considered 
as  microscopic  plants,  compound  or  confervoid 
algae  of  the  tribe  oscillatoriacece.  They  are  ex- 
ceedingly minute,  requiring  the  highest  powers 
of  the  microscope  to  make  out  any  structure ; 
they  appear  like  slender  lines,  straight  or  sinu- 
ous, composed  of  minute  joints,  without  any  vis- 
ible organs  of  motion,  though  possessing  contrac- 
tility ;  they  seem  to  be  propagated  by  the  forma- 
tion of  new  joints  and  subsequent  separation  at 
one  of  the  articulations ;  their  structure  is  best 
seen  when  dried.  They  appear  suddenly  in  arti- 
ficial infusions,  and  grow  rapidly  in  such  im- 
mense numbers  as  to  form  a  thick  scum  on  the 
surface ;  they  are  also  found  in  the  tartar  on  the 
teeth,  in  purulent  discharges,  and  in  other  mor- 
bid fluids.  The  species  of  the  genus  vibrio  have 
an  undulatory  and  sinuous  motion,  like  a  ser- 
pent ;  in  spirulina^  which  is  coiled  in  a  long 
spiral,  the  movements  are  gyratory  and  oscil- 
lating. In  mhrio  there  is  a  single,  straight  row 
of  filaments,  without  apparent  sheath ;  F.  sub- 
tilis,  about  ^^^  <^f  an  inch  long  and  24  Jtto  wide, 
is  aquatic  and  found  in  pools ;  some  of  the  other 
species  are  probably  the  earlier  stages  of  other 
unknown  algae.— The  so  called  "eels"  of  vin- 
egar and  sour  paste,  sometimes  erroneously 
styled  vibrios,  are  nematoid  worms  or  entozoa; 


they  were  once  popular  microscopic  objects. 
They  belong  to  the  genus  anguillula  (Miill.) ; 
the  A,  aceti  or  vinegar  worm  is  ^\  to  j\  of  an 
inch  long,  and  the  A.  glutinis  or  paste  worm  /^ 
of  an  inch ;  their  absence  in  vinegar  is  due  to 
the  freedom  from  mucilage  and  the  usual  addi- 
tion of  a  little  sulphuric  acid. 

VIBURNUM.    See  Snowball. 

VICAR,  a  person  appointed  as  deputy  to  an- 
other to  perform  his  functions  in  his  absence,  or 
under  his  authority.  A  vicar  in  the  church  of 
England  is  a  priest  holding  a  parish,  the  reve- 
nues of  which  partly  belong  to  another  body  or 
corporation,  and  who  is  supported  by  the  lesser 
tithes,  or  a  special  endowment.  A  vicar-gen- 
eral in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  is  a  priest 
appointed  by  the  bishop  to  act  as  his  deputy  in 
the  government  of  the  diocese,  and  in  matters 
not  demanding  full  episcopal  functions. 

VICAT,  Louis  Joseph,  a  French  engineer, 
born  in  Grenoble,  March  31,  1786,  died  in  Pa- 
ris, April  10,  1861.  He  was  educated  at  the 
polytechnic  school,  paid  special  attention  to  the 
subject  of  building-lime  and  mortar,  and  in  1818 
published  Recherches  experimentales  sur  les 
chaux  de  construction^  les  detons  et  les  mortiers 
(4to.).  In  1822  he  introduced  at  Souillac  the 
system  of  founding  the  piers  of  bridges  on 
masses  of  concrete  sunk  under  water,  in  cribs 
or  close-piled  enclosures ;  and  his  experiments 
in  connection  with  this  work  led  him  to  pro- 
pound the  theory,  which  subsequent  inquiries 
have  fully  confirmed,  that  the  hardening  of 
mortar  depends  on  the  combination  which  takea 
place  in  it  between  the  lime  and  the  silicate  of 
alumina  it  contains.  He  published  the  results 
of  his  observations,  and  contributed  papers  to 
the  Annales  des  fonts  et  chaussees  on  the  strains 
to  which  suspension  bridges  are  exposed,  on 
the  resistance  of  iron-wire  ropes,  on  the  com- 
pression of  solid  bodies,  and  on  the  statistics  of 
the  lime-producing  formations  of  France.  He 
received  numerous  honors  from  his  own  and 
foreign  governments,  and  in  1843  the  legislative 
assembly  voted  him  a  pension  of  6,000  francs. 

VICENTE,  Gil,  a  Portuguese  poet,  and  father 
of  the  Portuguese  drama,  the  date  of  whose 
birth  is  not  known,  died  in  1557.  The  cities  of 
Guimaraes,  Barcellos,  and  Lisbon  claim  the  hon- 
or of  being  his  birthplace.  He  belonged  to  an 
old  and  noble  family,  and  by  the  wishes  of  his 
parents  went  to  the  university  of  Lisbon  to  study 
jurisprudence,  which  he  soon  abandoned  for  the 
drama.  His  first  work  was  a  monologue  writ- 
ten in  1502  on  occasion  of  the  birth  of  Prince 
John,  afterward  John  III.,  which  was  recite<l 
before  the  royal  family,  and  pleased  the  queen 
mother  so  much  that  she  requested  the  author 
to  repeat  it  at  Christmas,  adapting  it  to  the 
birth  of  the  Saviour.  From  this  time  he  con- 
tinued to  produce  dramatic  works  at  the  court 
of  King  Emanuel  and  his  successors  until  his 
death.  Erasmus  declared  him  the  first  dra- 
matic poet  of  his  time,  and  learned  Portuguese 
for  the  purpose  of  reading  his  works.  He  wrote 
42  pieces,  which  are  arranged  as  autos  or  mira- 
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cle  plays,  comedies,  tragi-comedies,  and  farces, 
and  taken  together  are  the  best  works  in  the 
dramatic  literature  of  Portugal.    Of  the  num- 
ber, however,  10  are  written  wholly  and  15 
partly  in  the  Oastilian  language.    In  1562  his 
youngest  son  published  his  works  at  Lisbon 
in  folio,  and  a  reprint,  much  mutilated  by  the 
inquisition,  appeared  in  4to.  in  1586.    In  1834 
Barreto  Feio  and  Monteiro  published  an  edi- 
tion of  his  works  at  Hamburg  in  3  vols.    Vi- 
cente has  been  called  the  Plautus  of  Portugal. 
YIOENZA,  a  province  of  Austrian  Italy,  in 
the  government  of  Venice,  bounded  K.  by  the 
Tyrol,  ISr.  E.  by  Belluno,  E.  by  Treviso,  S.  E.  and 
S.  by  Padua,  and  W.  by  Verona ;  area,  1,083  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  about  300,000.    The  principal  towns 
are  Vicenza  and  Bassano.     In  the  N.  the  sur- 
face is  traversed  by  several  offsets  from  the  Alps, 
but  in  the  8.  it  is  level  or  undulating.     The 
most  important  rivers  are  the  Bacchiglione  and 
its  affluent  the  Brenta.    There  are  consider- 
able tracts  of  forest  with  much  valuable  tim- 
ber ;  abundant  chestnut  trees  furnish  food  for  a 
great  part  of  the  population.    The  level  country 
is  remarkably  fertile.    A  large  quantity  of  silk 
is  produced.     Cattle  and  sheep  are  numerous. 
Several  coal  mines  are  worked,  and  silk,  linen, 
and  woollen  goods,  hardware,  porcelain,  paper, 
gold  and  silver  articles,  and  leather  are  man- 
ufactured.   The  railway  which  connects  Ven- 
ice and  Milan  crosses  the  province. — Vicenza 
(anc.    Vicentia),  the  capital,  is  situated  in  a 
plain  at  the  junction  of  the  Retrone  and  Bac- 
chiglione, 49  m.  W.  from  Venice ;   pop.  about 
33,000.     The  rivers  are  crossed  by  9  bridges, 
and    the   city  is  surrounded    by  dilapidated 
walls  and  dry  moats,  about  3  m.  in  circum- 
ference and  defended  by  a  fort.    .The  cathedral 
and  several  other  churches  contain  valuable 
paintings.    The  Teatro  Olimpico,  begun  by  Pal- 
ladio,  is  built  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  Roman 
theatres,  with  the  seats  rising  one  above  an- 
other   in  semicircles.     (See  Theatre.)     The 
Piazza  dei  Signori  contains  two  fine  columns  in 
imitation  of  those  in  the  Piazza  San  Marco  in 
Venice,  and  a  campanile  about  20  feet  square 
at  the  base  and  300  feet  high.     There  are 
manufactories  of  silk  and  woollen  goods,  gold 
and    silver  articles,    hardware,   earthenware, 
and  leather. — ^Vicenza  was  founded  about  a 
century  B.  0.,  and  became  a  Roman  munici- 
pium.    It  was  sacked  by  Alaric  in  401,  and 
subsequently  by  Attila,  the  Lombards,  and  the 
emperor  Frederic  II.    In  the  early  part  of  the 
16th  century  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Venetians,  who  held  it  till  the  fall  of  the  re- 
public in  1797.     It  afterward  formed  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  it  was  united  to  Aus- 
iria  at  the  peace  of  1815. 

VIOEHZA,  Duke  of.    See  Caulaincoitrt. 

VIOHY,  or  MouTiERS  les  Bains,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Allier,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Allier,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  suspension  bridge,  1  m.  W.  from 
Ousset;  pop.  1,500.  It  hasloug  been  famous 
for  its  thermal    springs,  and   has  numerous 


pleasant  residences  and  hotels  for  the  accom- 
modation of  visitors.  There  are  8  principal 
springs,  discharging  in  the  aggregate  about  27-i 
gallons  of  water  a  minute,  and  ranging  in  tem- 
perature from  66°  to  111°  F.  The  waters  are 
acidulous  and  alkaline,  their  principal  ingredi- 
ents being  carbonate  of  soda  and  carbonic  acid 
gas,  and  the  quantity  of  the  resulting  bicarbon- 
ate of  soda  to  a  pint  varies  from  39  to  50 
grains  in  the  different  springs.  They  are  con- 
sidered particularly  efficacious  in  chronic  dis- 
orders of  the  liver  and  digestive  organs,  ob- 
structions of  the  spleen,  diseases  of  the  kidneys, 
gravel  produced  by  uric  acid,  and  gout.  There 
is  a  large  and  magnificent  bath  house  or  eta- 
tlissement  thermal^  which  belongs  to  the  gov- 
ernment. The  number  of  visitors  at  Vichy 
during  the  season,  which  lasts  from  the  end  of 
May  to  the  end  of  August,  is  about  3,000. 

VIOKSBURG,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of 
Warren  co..  Miss.,  situated  on  the  Mississippi 
river,  408  m.  above  ITew  Orleans,  and  44|  m. 
W.  from  Jackson,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  the  southern  Mississippi  railroad;  pop.  in 
1860,  4,591.     The  site  of  the  city  is  elevated 
and  uneven,  the  residences  being  on  the  bluff, 
and  the  business  portion  of  the  town  on  the 
river  bank  below.    It  is  connected  with  the 
Kew  Orleans  and  Mississippi  central  railroad 
(from  ISTew  Orleans  to  Cairo)  by  the  railroad 
to  Jackson,  and  with  Shreveport,  La.,  and  Mar- 
shall, Texas,  by  another  railroad,  partly  finish- 
ed.    It  is  the  chief  commercial  town  between 
Memphis  and  lli^'ew  Orleans,  and  exported  before 
the  civil  war  from  100,000  to  130,000  bales  of 
cotton  annually.    Beside  the  county  buildings, 
it  has  5  churches  and  several  schools  and  semi- 
naries.   Three  newspapers  were  published  here 
in  1860. — Vicksburg  was  fortified  by  the  con- 
federates at  an  early  period  of  the  war  of  seces- 
sion ;  and  soon  after  the  occupation  of  iN'e  w  Or- 
leans by  the  federal  forces,  an  attack  was  made 
upon  it  by  Oapt.  Farragut's  fleet  and  Oapt.  Por- 
ter's mortar  flotilla.    The  bombardment  was 
commenced  June  28,  1862,  and  a  day  or  two 
afterward  the  gunboat  fleet  under  Oapt.  0.  H. 
Davis  arrived  from  tho  upper  Mississippi  to 
participate  in  the  attack.    After  being  contin- 
ued with  varying  energy  at  intervals  for  some 
four  weeks,  it  was  finally  suspended  about  Aug. 
1,  it  being  found  impracticable  to  carry  and 
hold  the  town  without  the  cooperation  of  more 
considerable  land  forces  than  were  then  at  the 
disposal  of  the  federal  commanders.     On  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river  a  peninsula  3  m. 
long  and  about  1  m.  wide  is  formed  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi doubling  upon  its  own  course.    To  fa- 
cilitate his  operations,  Oapt.  Farragut  dug  a 
new  channel  for  the  stream  across  the  head  of 
this  peninsula,  but  there  was  not  a  sufficient 
height  of  water  in  the  river  to  render  this' 
method  of  converting  Vicksburg  into  an  inland 
town  successful  at  that  time. 

VICO,  Francesco  de,  an  Italian  astronomer, 
born  in  Macerata,  May  19,  1805,  died  in  Lon- 
don, Nov.  15,  1848.  He  entered  the  society  of 
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the  Jesuits  in  1823,  studied  and  taught  at  the 
Roman  college,  and  in  1835  was  appointed  as- 
sistant to  Father  Dumouchel,  superintendent 
of  the  observatory.  The  same  year  he  was  the 
first  to  discover  the  return  of  Halley's  comet. 
He  was  shortly  afterward  appointed  chief  of 
the  observatory,  and  one  of  his  first  duties 
was  to  correct  the  accepted  latitude  of  Rome,  a 
task  which  he  accomplished  after  having  made 
8,000  observations.  A  work  by  which  he  gain- 
ed still  higher  reputation  was  a  course  of  ob- 
servations for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
time  of  rotation  of  the  planetYenus  upon  its  own 
axis.  He  subsequently  turned  his  attention  to- 
ward the  satellites  and  inner  ring  of  Saturn,  and 
also  toward  the  nebula,  upon  which  he  wrote 
some  detailed  reports.  During  the  years  1845, 
'6,  and  '7  he  discovered  8  comets,  of  7  of  which 
lie  is  admitted  to  have  been  the  first  observer. 
The  periodical  called  the  Raccolta  scientiflca 
was  founded  principally  by  him,  and  he  fre- 
quently contributed  to  it.  When  the  Jesuits 
were  driven  from  Rome  by  the  revolution  of 
1848,  he  went  to  England,  and  afterward  came  to 
the  United  States.  He  had  accepted  a  propo- 
sal to  become  director  of  an  observatory  to  be 
erected  under  his  auspices  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  returned  to  England  to  obtain  the 
necessary  instruments,  when  he  was  attacked  by 
his  last  illness.  He  had  made  some  progress 
toward  constructing  an  improved  system  of  as- 
tronomical maps. 

VIGO,  Giovanni  Battista,  an  Italian  critic, 
historian,  and  jurist,  born  in  Naples  in  1668, 
died  Jan.  20,  1744.  He  was  educated  by  the 
Jesuits  and  studied  law,  but  never  practised. 
For  9  years  he  was  tutor  in  jurisprudence  to  a 
nephew  of  the  bishop  of  Ischia,  and  then  re- 
turning to  Naples  obtained  a  professorship  of 
rhetoric,  which  he  held  for  40  years,  eking  out 
his  pitiful  salary  by  giving  private  lessons  in 
Latin.  In  1 735,  after  the  accession  of  the  Bour- 
bons to  the  throne  of  Naples,  he  was  appointed 
historiographer  to  the  king.  While  Vico  recog- 
nized the  service  which  the  Gartesian  philoso- 
phy had  rendered  toward  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  human  mind,  he  attacked  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  "  geometric"  method  of  reasoning 
which  the  disciples  of  that  school  applied  to 
every  class  of  problems,  and  which  he  regarded 
as  no  better  than  a  turning  back  from  common 
sense  to  the  sterile  forms  of  scholasticism. 
Theology,  law,  mythology,  philology,  and  phil- 
osophical history  were  to  be  studied  not  singly 
but  as  component  parts  of  one  grand  science. 
Philology  especially  was  capable  of  throwing 
great  light  upon  the  opinions  and  condition  of 
nations  in  pre-historic  times,  and  it  might  be 
shown  that  peoples  the  most  widely  separated 
in  place  and  time  had  followed  nearly  the  same 
course  in  the  development  of  their  languages 
and  political  conditions.  This  he  explained  by 
proving  that  in  the  divine  intellect  prior  to  crea- 
tion there  existed  an  eternal  idea  of  the  history 
of  mankind,  and  in  the  working  out  of  this  his- 
tory through  the  progress  and  revolutions  of 


states  and  epochs  is  seen  one  o_  the  most  re- 
markable manifestations  of  divine  providence. 
In  applying  these  principles  Vico  arrived  at 
opinions  in  philology,  mythology,  and  juris- 
prudence, which  have  been  strikingly  confirm- 
ed by  modern  critical  research.  In  his  treatise 
De  Antiquissima  Italorum  Sapientia  he  first 
showed  the  intimate  connection  between  phi- 
lology and  history ;  and  in  his  essays  De  uno 
Juris  iiniversi  Principio^  and  De  Gonstantia 
Jurisprudentis  (1721),  he  treats  of  the  depen- 
dence of  law  upon  political  events.  His  whole 
system  was  unfolded  in  his  Scienza  nuova  (1725), 
by  which,  though  it  was  neglected  until  long 
after  his  death,  he  is  now  ranked  as  one  of  the 
most  original  thinkers  of  modem  times.  One 
of  the  best  editions  of  his  works  is  that  of  Fer- 
rari (7  vols.  8vo.,  Milan,  1834-'7). 

YIGQ-D'AZYR,  Felix,  a  French  physician, 
born  in  Valogne,  Normandy,  April  28,  1714, 
died  in  Paris,  June,  20,  1794.  After  graduat- 
ing at  Paris,  he  began  there  a  course  of  lectures 
on  human  and  comparative  anatomy  at  the 
school  of  medicine,  which  on  account  of  a  dif- 
ference with  the  authorities  he  was  subsequent- 
ly obliged  to  give  up.  In  1774  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  the 
year  following  was  sent  to  the  south  of  France 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  character 
of  a  murrain  raging  among  the  cattle  in  that 
region,  and  effecting  its  extermination.  On  his 
return  he  proposed  a  plan  for  a  similar  investi- 
gation of  all  future  epidemics,  and  in  1776,  with 
Lassonne,  first  physician  to  the  king,  founded 
the  academy  of  medicine,  of  which  he  became 
perpetual  secretary.  In  1788  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  French  academy  as  successor 
of  Buffon,  and  delivered  an  oration  in  honor 
of  his  predecessor,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  his  productions.  In  1789  he  was 
appointed  first  physician  to  the  queen.  To  di- 
vert the  suspicion  of  the  revolutionary  party, 
he  participated  in  the  festival  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  from  which  he  came  back  ill  and  died 
soon  after.  His  chief  works  are  :  Olserva- 
tions  sur  les  moyens  pour  p^reser^cer  les  ani- 
maux  sains  de  la  contagion  (12mo.,  Bordeaux, 
1774) ;  La  medecine  des  Mtes  a  comes  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  Paris,  1781) ;  and  Traite  d^ anatomic  et  de 
physiologic^  with  35  colored  plates  (foL,  Paris, 
1786).  An  incomplete  edition  of  his  works 
was  published  by  Moreau  de  la  Sarthe  (6  vols. 
8vo.,  Paris,  1805). 

VIGTOR  (Yictor-Perein),  Glaude,  duke  of 
Belluno,  a  French  marshal,  born  at  La  Marche, 
Lorraine,  Dec.  7,  1764,  died  in  Paris,  March 
1,  1841.  He  enlisted  as  a  drummer  at  the 
age  of  17,  and  was  still  a  private  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  8  years'  service.  In  1792  he  reen- 
listed  as  a  volunteer,  reached  in  a  few  months 
the  rank  of  major,  was  severely  wounded  at 
the  siege  of  Toulon  (1793),  and  was  promoted. 
He  joined  the  army  in  the  eastern  Pyrenees 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general ;  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  vanguard  in  the  army  of 
the  Alps  under  Sch^rer  ;    and  distinguished 
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himself  in  Lombardy  under  Bonaparte,  and  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division  in 
1797.    After  serving  in  La  Vendue  for  about  a 
year,^  he  returned  to  Italy  in  1799,  worsted  the 
Russians  on  the  Po,  and  participated  in  nearly 
aU  the  battles  of  that  disastrous  campaign.    He 
adhered  to  Bonaparte  on  the  18th  Brumaire, 
accompanied  him  in  1800,  displayed  great  in- 
trepidity in  the  battle  of  Marengo,  and  received 
a  sword  of  honor  as  his  reward.    In  1805  he 
was  sent  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Copen- 
hagen.   He  resumed  active  service  in  the  cam- 
paign against  Prussia  (1806),  gained  new  laurels 
at  Jena  and  Pultusk,  was  for  a  while  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  Schill,  the  celebrated  partisan 
leader,  made  an  imsuccessful  attempt  against 
the  town  of  Graudenz,  and  behaved  so  brilliant- 
ly in  the  battle  of  Friedland  (1807)  as  to  win 
the  baton  of  marshal  of  the  empire  and  the 
title  of  duke  of  Belluno.    From  1808  to  1812 
he  served  in  Spain,  where  he  won  the  victo- 
ries of  Ucles  and  Medellin,  but  was  defeated 
by  Wellington  at  Talavera ;  expelled  the  Span- 
iards from  their  strong  position  at  Pefta-Perros, 
invaded  Andalusia,  and  laid  siege  to  Cadiz.   In 
1812  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  9th 
corps  in  the  army  that  invaded  Russia,  and 
evinced  great  firmness  during  the  retreat,  es- 
pecially at  the  crossing  of  the  Beresina.     In 
the  following  years  he  led  the  2d  corps,  which 
greatly  contributed  to  the  victory  of  Dresden, 
and  participated  in  the  battles  at  Wachau, 
Leipsic,  and  Hanau.    During  the  campaign  of 
1814  in  France,  he  fought  at  St.  Dizier  and 
Brienne ;  but  having  permitted  the  enemy  to 
cross  the  Seine  at  Montereau-sault-Yonne,  his 
command  was  taken  from  him ;  he  neverthe- 
less participated  in  most  of  the  battles  that  fol- 
lowed, and  was  severely  wounded  at  Craonne. 
He  was  among  the  first  to  desert  the  fallen  em- 
peror, and  on  the  return  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba  followed  Louis  XVIII.  to  Ghent.    After 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  was  made  a  peer  and 
appointed  one  of  the  4  major-generals  of  the 
royal  guard.    Being  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
comnaittee  of  investigation,  he  displayed  great 
severity  against  such  of  his  colleagues  as  had 
served  Napoleon  during  the  Hundred  Days. 
In  1821  he  was  appointed  minister  of  war,  and 
in  1823  accompanied  the  duke  of  Angouleme 
in  the  invasion  of  Spain,  in  the  capacity  of 
major-general.    He  lost  this  post  and  his  seat 
in  the  cabinet  on  account  of  his  alleged  con- 
nivance with  Ouvrard,  the  celebrated  contrac- 
tor, but  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Vienna, 
where  the  emperor  refused  to  receive  him. 
After  his  return  home  he  lived  in  comparative 
retirement,  but  kept  his  rank  of  major-gen- 
eral in  the  royal  guard  until  the  fall  of  Charles 
X.   in   1830.     He  mingled  in  some  political 
intrigues  under  Louis  Philippe,  and  passed  his 
latter  years  in  oblivion.    He  left  Memoires^  one 
volume  of  which  was  published  (8vo.,  Paris, 
1847)  by  his  son,  Victoe  Feanqois,  who  was 
for  a  while  senator  under  Napoleon  III.,  and 
died  in  1853. 


VICTOR,  Sextits  Aubelifs,  a  Latin  histo- 
rian, who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  4th 
century.  The  emperor  Julian  made  him  gov- 
ernor of  a  division  of  Pannonia,  and  Theodo- 
sius  appointed  him  city  prefect.  He  was  consul 
with  Valentinian  in  A.  D.  373.  He  wrote  De 
Omsaribus,  a  series  of  short  biographies  of  the 
emperors  from  Augustus  to  Constantine  (Eng- 
lish translation,  London,  1693);  and  other  works 
are  ascribed  to  him  upon  doubtful  authority. 

VICTOR  AMADEUS,  dukes  of  Savoy  and 
kings  of  Sardinia.  See  Savoy,  and  Saedinian 
States. 

VICTOR  EMANUEL  L,  king  of  Sardinia, 
born  in  1759,  died  at  Moncalieri,  near  Turin, 
Jan.  10, 1824.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Vic- 
tor Amadeus  III.,  and  succeeded  his  brother 
Charles  Emanuel  IV.,  who  abdicated  in  his 
favor  in  March,  1802.  The  French  were  then 
masters  of  all  the  continental  part  of  the  Sar- 
dinian states,  and  Victor  Emanuel,  after  a  resi- 
dence of  4  years  in  Naples,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
recovering  them,  retired  in  1806  to  the  island 
of  Sardinia,  where  he  remained  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Great  Britain.  It  was  not  until  1814 
that  he  was  enabled  to  return  to  Turin.  By 
the  treaty  of  Vienna  he  ceded  to  Geneva  the 
circles  of  Carouge  and  Chesne,  and  obtained 
the  territory  of  Genoa.  He  pursued  an  extreme 
reactionary  policy,  established  a  strict  censor- 
ship of  the  press,  and  laid  various  restrictions 
upon  education ;  but  the  people  had  been  too 
long  accustomed  to  liberal  ideas  under  the 
French  rule  to  be  willing  to  see  the  old  order 
of  things  restored,  and  in  March,  1831,  rose  and 
demanded  a  constitution.  Unable  to  resist  and 
unwilling  to  grant  the  demand,  he  abdicated, 
March  13,  in  favor  of  his  brother  Charles  Felix, 
and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  retirement. 

VICTOR  EMANUEL  II.  (Vittoeio  Emma- 

NTJELE    MaEIA  AlBEETO  EuGENIO   FeEDINANDO 

Tommaso),  king  of  Italy,  formerly  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, born  March  14,  1820.  He  is  the  eldest 
son  of  Charles  Albert  and  Theresa,  daughter 
of  the  late  grand  duke  Ferdinand  of  Tuscany. 
He  received  a  careful  education  both  in  books 
and  in  the  art  of  war,  and  in  1842,  being  then 
duke  of  Savoy,  was  married  to  the  archduchess 
Adelaide  of  Austria.  "When  the  revolution 
broke  out  in  1848,  he  took  command  of  the 
brigade  of  Savoy,  and  followed  liis  father  to  the 
field,  participating  in  the  battle  of  Goito,  where 
he  received  a  ball  in  the  thigh,  and  winning  the 
admiration  of  the  army  by  his  personal  valor 
at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Novara,  March  23, 
1849.  Immediately  after  the  defeat  of  this 
day,  Charles  Albert  abdicated  in  favor  of  his 
son,  who  thus  came  to  the  throne  with  a  peace 
to  make  with  a  victorious  enemy  and  a  fierce 
conflict  of  factions  to  appease  at  home,  and  sus- 
pected by  a  large  part  of  his  subjects,  who  saw 
in  him  nothing  but  the  husband  of  an  Austrian 
princess.  The  selection  of  his  first  cabinet 
under  D'Azeglio  tended  to  reassure  the  liberals. 
He  soon  eflfected  a  reorganization  of  the  finances 
and  of  the  army,  signed  a  peace  with  Austria, 
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and  under  the  influence  of  Oavour,  wlio  till  his 
death  remained  the  principal  adviser  of  the 
king,  assailed  the  privileges  of  the  clergy,  sec- 
ularized thd^  property  of  the  church,  and  took 
from  the  religious  associations  the  monopoly 
of  education  which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 
Excommunicated  by  the  pope  on  account  of 
these  measures,  he  issued  a  protest  in  the 
form  of  a  memorandum;  and  when  he  lost 
within  a  brief  period  (1855)  his  mother,  his 
wife,  his  brother,  and  his  youngest  child,  and 
himself  fell  dangerously  ill,  the  ultramontane 
party  «aw  in  these  misfortunes  a  proof  of  the 
anger  of  Heaven.    By  a  treaty  signed  April 
10,  1855,  he  joined  the  Anglo-French  alliance 
against  Russia,  and  sent  to  the  Crimea  a  con- 
tingent of  17,000  men  under  Gen.  La  Mar- 
mora.   He  thus  greatly  raised  the  position  of 
Sardinia  among  the  European  states,  and  on 
a  visit  in  the  same  year  to  Paris  and  London 
was  received  by  the  people  of  both  capitals 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.    The  marriage 
of  his  daughter  Clotilda  to  Prince  Napoleon 
(Jan.   1859)   was  followed  almost  immediate- 
ly by  the  war  of  Italian  independence,  in  which 
France  and  Sardinia  took  the  field  together 
against  Austria.     Victor  Emanuel,  invested  by 
his  parliament  with   dictatorial    powers,  led 
his  troops  in  person,  accompanied  by  his  el- 
dest son,   Prince  Humbert,  to  whom,  though 
he  was  only  15  years  old,  he  gave  the  com- 
mand of  a  brigade.     He  showed  great  intre- 
pidity  at   the  battle  of  Palestro,    supported 
McMahon  at  Magenta,  entered  Milan  with  the 
French  emperor,  and  on  the  field  of  Solferino 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  Austrian 
general  Benedek,   whom  he  defeated  after  a 
severe  fight.    The  preliminary  peace  of  Villa- 
franca  seemed  to  have  overthrown  his  aspira- 
tions for  the  union  of  Italy ;  but  by  right  of 
revolutions  in  Tuscany,  Parma,  Modena,  Sicily, 
[Nfaples,  and  the  Papal  States,  in  all  which  the 
populace  decided  by  ballot  for  annexation  to 
Sardinia,  he  became  master  of  the  whole  of 
Italy  except  the  government  of  Venice,  reserv- 
ed to  Austria  by  the.  treaty  of  Zurich,  and  a 
small  territory  around  Rome  which  is  still  (May, 
1862)  in  the  possession  of  the  pope.    The  an- 
nexation of  the  Papal  States  was  not  eifected 
without  the  intervention  of  his  army,  which, 
under  Cialdini,  crossed  the  frontier  in  Sept. 
1860 ;  and  the  revolution  in  the  Two  Sicilies 
was  directed  by  Garibaldi,    accompanied  by 
whom  Victor  Emanuel  entered  Naples  in  tri- 
umph Nov.  T.    He  took  the  title  of  king  of  Italy 
March  17, 1861.    He  is  also  titular  king  of  Cy- 
prus and  Jerusalem.  (See  Italy,  Papal  States, 
Sardinian  States,  Savoy,  Sicilies,  The  Two, 
&o.)    The  king  has  5  children:    Clotilda,  the 
wife  of  Prince  Napoleon  Jerome,  born  in  1843 ; 
Humbert,   prince   of  Piedmont,   1844;    Ama- 
deus,  duke  of  Aosta,  1845 ;  Otho,  duke  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  1846;  and  Maria  Pia,  1847. 

VICTORIA,  a  S.  oo.  of  Texas,  bounded  E.  in 
part  by  Garcitas  creek,  and  S.  "W.  by  Coleto 
creek  and  Guadalupe  river,  the  latter  also  in- 


tersecting it ;  area,  about  775  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  5,675,  of  whom  1,413  were  slaves.  The 
surface  is  low  and  level,  and  the  soil  fertile. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  54,110  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  1,050  of  sweet  potatoes,  270 
bales  of  cotton,  and  120  hogsheads  of  sugar. 
Capital,  Victoria. 

VICTORIA,  a  central  co.  of  Upper  Canada, 
containing  the  Sturgeon,  Cameron,  Balsam,  and 
other  small  lakes,  connected  with  the  Scugog 
river;  area,  749  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  22,948. 
The  Victoria  and  Port  Hope  railway  traverses 
the  S.  part  of  the  county,  and  connects  it  with 
the  Grand  Trunk  railway  and  Lake  Ontario. 
Capital,  Lindsay. 

VICTORIA,  or  Port  Phillip,  a  British  col- 
ony, occupying  the  S.  E.  part  of  Australia,  be- 
tween lat.  34°  and  39°  S.,  and  long.  141°  and 
150°  E.,  bounded  N.  E.  and  N.  by  the  colony 
of  New  South  Wales,  W.  by  South  Australia, 
and  S.  by  the  Pacific  ocean  and  Bass's  strait, 
which  separates  it  from  Tasmania;  extreme 
length,  500  m.,  breadth,  300  m. ;  area,  98,000 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 544,677.  The  settled  part 
of  the  colony  comprehends  principally  the  E. 
and  S.  portions,  and  is  divided  into  24  coun- 
ties. Melbourne  is  the  capital,  and  the  other 
towns  of  importance  are  Geelong,  Portland, 
Belfast,  "Warnambool,  Ballarat,  Alberton,  Avo- 
ca,  Ballan,  Beechworth,  Benalla,  Bendigo, 
Brunswick,  Buninyong,  Castlemaine,  Chepstow, 
Colac,  Flemington,  Kilmore,  Kyneton,  Mount 
Alexander,  Port  Fairy,  Prahran,  Richmond, 
Sandhurst,  and  Wangaretta.  The  entire  coast 
line  extends  about  600  m.  The  W.  part  is 
generally  low,  and  the  principal  harbors  on  that 
side  of  Cape  Otway  are  Portland,  Port  Fairy, 
and  Warnambool.  Between  Cape  Otway  and 
Wilson's  promontory  the  coast  is  high,  rising 
in  some  places  600  and  1,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  This  part  contains  several 
fine  bays  and  anchorages,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  Port  Phillip  and  Western  Port. 
Wilson's  promontory  consists  of  a  mass  of  gran- 
ite rising  3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  a  low  sandy  isthmus. 
Immediately  N.  of  it  is  situated  Corner  basin 
or  inlet,  well  protected  by  sandy  islands.  From 
this  to  Cape  How,  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the 
colony,  the  coast  is  sandy,  with  several  lagoons, 
the  largest  of  which  is  called  Lake  King.  The 
Australian  Alps,  which  extend  from  N.  to  S. 
through  New  South  Wales,  cross  the  N.  E. 
frontier  of  Victoria,  and  pursue  a  S.  W.  direc- 
tion to  the  coast  of  Bass's  strait,  sending 
many  offsets  principally  to  the  N.  and  W.,  and 
covering  an  area  of  about  7,000  sq.  m.  The 
range  attains  an  elevation  of  6,500  feet  near 
the  frontier,  but  diminishes  gradually  toward 
the  S.  W.  Another  range  called  the  Gram- 
pians extends  from  the  W.  boundary  near  lat. 
37°  S.  in  an  E.  direction  till  it  meets  the  offsets 
from  the  Australian  Alps  N.  E.  of  Port  Phillip. 
It  forms  3  distinct  ridges,  called  the  Grampians 
proper,  the  Serra,  and  the  Victoria  range.  The 
greatest  elevation  attained  is  4,500  feet.  In  the 
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S.  there  is  a  remarkable  summit  called  Mount 
Abrupt,  1,700  feet  in  perpendicular  height, 
containing  a  crater  446  feet  broad  and  80  feet 
deep.  The  Australian  Alps  and  the  Grampians 
together  form  the  watershed  of  the  colony,  the 
drainage  of  the  country  to  the  K.  flowing  to  the 
Murray,  and  that  of  the  S.  to  the  ocean.  The 
Murray  forms  the  whole  of  the  'N.  boundary 
line,  and  is  navigable  for  several  hundred 
miles  during  the  winter.  The  chief  tribu- 
taries which  it  receives  from  Victoria  are 
the  Loddon  and  Goulburn,  its  principal  feed- 
ers joining  it  from  New  South  Wales.  The 
rivers  which  flow  to  the  sea,  though  numer- 
ous, are  all  small,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Olenelg,  which  forms  part  of  the  W.  boundary 
line.  Neyly  all  the  streams  dry  up  in  sum- 
mer, leaving  a  chain  of  ponds  along  their  beds. 
Lakes  are  remarkably  numerous,  but  many  of 
them  are  also  dry  in  summer.  Lake  Coran- 
gamite,  about  50  m.  W.  from  Geelong,  is  90 
m.  in  circumference,  and  very  salt.  Lake 
Oolar,  8  m.  E.  from  this,  is  10  m.  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  the  water  is  fresh  and  good. — The 
interior  of  the  country  is  generally  diversified, 
and  so  fertile  that  the  first  explorer  gave  to  it  the 
name  of  Australia  Felix.  There  are  numerous 
open  grassy  plains  dotted  like  parks  with  trees. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  and  on  the  hills 
there  are  thick  forests  of  eucalypti,  BanJcsice, 
casuarinm,  and  othgr  trees  peculiar  to  Austra- 
lia. The  prevailing  rocks  are  granite,  syenite, 
quartz,  mica  schists,  sandstone,  day  slate,  and 
ironstone.  Rich  copper  ore  is  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  Yarra  Yarra,  and  coal,  traces  of 
lead,  and  manganese  near  Cape  Otway.  The 
great  mineral  wealth  of  Victoria,  however,  is 
in  gold,  which  was  discovered  in  1851.  It  is 
found  cliiefly  in  the  hilly  and  mountain  regions 
lying  W.  and  E".  "W.  from  Melbourne,  and  about 
the  head  streams  of  the  Murray  in  the  Austra- 
lian Alps.  At  Ballarat,  40  m.  N.  N.  W.  from 
Geelong,  it  is  found  in  the  ranges  and  flats  and 
the  beds  of  water  courses. — The  climate  is 
mild,  the  average  temperature  of  summer 
being  65°,  and  that  of  winter  48°.  Hot  K 
winds  are  more  frequent  than  in  any  other 
of  the  Australian  colonies;  but  they  seldom 
last  more  than  from  20  to  30  hours,  and  are 
succeeded  by  cool  breezes  from  the  S.  W. 
and  S.  The  average  fall  of  rain  is  30  inch- 
es, and  there  are  occasional  falls  of  snow. 
Though  the  soil  is  generally  light,  there  are 
tracts  in  all  parts  of  Victoria  well  suited  for  the 
growth  of  dificrent  kinds  of  grain  and  potatoes. 
All  the  ordinary  fruits  and  vegetables  of  tem- 
perate climates  have  been  introduced  and  suc- 
ceed well.  The  vine  is  cultivated  to  some 
extent.  The  native  animals  and  birds  are  the 
same  as  those  in  other  parts  of  Australia.  A 
species  of  codfish  of  a  large  size  is  found  in 
the  rivers  in  the  N.  part  of  the  colony,  and 
fish  are  remarkably  abundant  on  the  coasts, 
more  particularly  in  Bass's  strait.  All  the  do- 
mestic animals  and  fowls  have  been  introduced, 
and  a  society  has  been  formed  at  Melbourne  for 


importing  the  best  song  birds  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. Cattle  and  sheep  are  here  larger  and  fat- 
ter than  in  any  of  the  neighboring  Australian 
colonies. — The  aborigines  of  Viioria  diflfer 
little  from  those  of  other  parts  of  the  S.  por- 
tion of  Australia.  Their  numbers  are  fast  de- 
creasing, and  they  have  disappeared  from  many 
parts  of  the  country  where  they  were  formerly 
numerous.  Among  the  colonists,  the  English 
and  Scotch  and  their  descendants  largely  pre- 
dominate ;  about  20  per  cent,  are  Irish,  and  7 
per  cent,  belong  to  other  countries.    In  June, 

1855,  the  population  of  the  gold  fields  amount- 
ed to  151,684,  of  whom  102,644  were  men, 
21,855  women,  27,185  children,  and  21,515 
Chinese,  who  had  only  3  women  and  2  children. 
In  June,  1857,  the  population  of  the  gold  fields 
was  176,585. — The  manufactures  of  the  colony 
are  unimportant.  The  exports  consist  chiefly 
of  gold,  wool,  tallow,  hides,  and  a  few  other 
articles  of  raw  produce.  The  exports  of  gold 
since  its  first  discovery  have  been  as  follows : 
1851,  £438,777;  1852,  £6,135,728 ;  1853,  £8,- 
664,529;  1854,  £8,255,560;  1855,  £11,363,980; 

1856,  £12,105,224;  1857,  £10,918,620;  1858, 
£10,147,932  ;  1859,  £9,122,100.  The  total  val- 
ue of  the  exports  amounted  to  £14,363,250  in 
1856 ;  and  in  1857  the  value  of  both  the  ex- 
port and  import  trade  amounted  to  £31,000,000. 
Melbourne  is  connected  with  the  capitals  of  the 
colonies  both  to  the  E.  and  W.  of  it  by  tele- 
graph, and  with  Hobson's  bay  and  Geelong  by 
railways,  and  others  are  in  course  of  construc- 
tion to  the  frontiers  of  New  South  Wales  and 
the  gold  fields.  Good  roads  extend  to  diflerent 
parts  of  the  colony. — Port  Phillip  was  first  dis- 
covered by  Lieut.  Murray  in  Jan.  1802,  and  was 
shortly  afterward  entered  by  Oapt.  Flinders, 
who  named  it  in  honor  of  the  first  governor  of 
New  South  Wales.  For  many  years  it  was  only 
occasionally  visited.  At  length,  a  settler  from 
Tasmania  having  purchased  an  extensive  tract 
of  land  from  the  aborigines,  the  British  gov- 
ernment refused  to  recognize  his  title,  and  the 
entire  district  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
crown.  In  1835  many  colonists  from  Tasmania 
brought  over  flocks  and  herds  to  the  pasture 
l^nds  of  Port  Phillip ;  and  large  numbers  of 
the  squatters  of  New  South  Wales  drove  their 
cattle  into  the  country  from  the  north.  In 
1839  a  civil  superintendent  was  appointed,  and 
the  district  became  a  dependency  of  New  South 
Wales.  In  1850  it  was  constituted  a  distinct 
province  under  the  name  of  Victoria,  with  a 
government  after  the  same  model  as  that  of  the 
parent  colony. 

VICTORIA,  Alexandeina,  queen  regnant 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  6th  sovereign  of 
the  house  of  Hanover,  and  queen  of  Hindostan, 
born  at  Kensington  palace.  May  24, 1819.  She 
is  the  daughter  of*  Edward,  duke  of  Kent,  4th 
son  of  George  HI.,  and  the  princess  Victoria 
Mary  Louisa  of  Saxe-Ooburg-Saalfeld,  relict  of 
the  hereditary  prince  of  Leiningen.  Her  father 
died  in  Jan.  1820,  and  as  neither  George  IV. 
nor  his  next  brothers,  the  dukes  of  York  and 
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Clarence,  had  surviving  legitimate  issue,  she 
soon  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  probable  fu- 
ture sovereign  of  the  British  empire,  though  she 
did  not  become  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne 
until  the  accession  of  her  uncle  William  IV.  in 
1830.  Her  education  was  intrusted  to  the  duch- 
ess of  Northumberland  (now  dowager  duchess). 
On  the  death  of  William  IV.  without  issue, 
June  20,  1837,  the  crowns  of  England  and 
Hanover,  which  had  been  worn  by  the  same 
person  since  the  accession  of  George  I.  (1714), 
were  separated,  the  former  devolving  upon  the 
princess  Victoria,  and  the  latter,  by  virtue  of 
the  Salic  law  in  force  in  Hanover,  falling  to 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  the  late  king's  younger 
brother.  Queen  Victoria  was  crowned  in  West- 
minster abbey,  June  28,  1838.  When  she  came 
to  the  throne  the  whig  ministry  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne was  in  power.  Her  sympathies  were 
with  that  party,  and  they  retained  the  admin- 
istration, in  spite  of  a  majority  against  them  in 
the  commons,  until  1841.  The  fii-st  years  of 
the  queen's  reign  were  disturbed  by  the  rebel- 
lion in  Canada,  which  at  one  time  threatened 
to  bring  on  a  war  with  the  United  States,  the 
anti-corn-law  league  under  the  lead  of  Mr. 
Oobden,  the  chartist  agitation,  the  Jamaica 
question,  Irish  affairs,  the  Afghan  war  (1839- 
'42),  the  war  with  China  (1840),  and  the  pros- 
pect of  a  general  European  war  caused  by  the 
alliance  of  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
Russia  to  compel  Mehemet  Ali,  who  was  prom- 
ised aid  from  France,  to  restore  Syria  to  the 
sultan. '^  The  revenue  at  the  same  time  was 
steadily  falling  off,  the  deficit  in  1841  being 
about  £2,000,000.  On  Feb.  10,  1840,  Queen 
Victoria  was  married  to  Prince  Albert  of 
Saxe-Ooburg-Gotha.  On  Aug.  30,  1841,  Lord 
Melbourne  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  retained  office  until 
1846.  He  succeeded  in  placing  foreign  affairs 
on  a  satisfactory  footing,  though  his  domestic 
administration  was  less  fortunate.  The  min- 
istry of  Lord  John  Russell  (1846-'52)  car- 
ried the  empire  safely  through  the  Irish  famine 
which  existed  when  it  entered  into  office,  and 
the  dangers  of  the  year  of  revolutions  (1848), 
broke  up  the  young  Ireland  party,  and  repealed 
the  navigation  laws  (1850).  The  conservatives 
held  office  under  Lord  Derby  from  Feb.  to  Dec. 
1852,  and  were  succeeded  by  the  Aberdeen 
ministry,  formed  by  a  coalition  of  whigs,  radicals, 
and  conservatives.  Forced  to  give  way  before 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion  on  the  question 
of  the  management  of  the  Russian  war,  they 
were  followed,  in  Feb.  1855,  by  the  Palmerston 
ministry,  who  brought  to  a  successful  close  the 
Russian,  Persian,  and  Chinese  wars,  and  were 
struggling  with  the  great  Indian  rebellion 
when,  in  Feb.  1858,  they  were  defeated  on  a 
bill  to  punish  conspiracies  against  foreign  po- 
tentates, and  resigned.  Lord  Derby  held  office 
until  July,  1859,  when  Lord  Palmerston  was 
reinstated  at  the  head  of  a  cabinet  which  is 
still  (May,  1862)  in  power.  The  rebellion  in 
India  having  been  put  down,  the  possessions 


of  the  East  India  company  were  transferred  to 
the  crown  in  Aug.  1859,  and  Queen  Victoria 
was  proclaimed  queen  of  Hindostan.  From 
the  day  of  her  accession  to  the  throne  Queen 
Victoria  has  enjoyed  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
respect  and  affection  of  her  subjects.  Several 
attempts,  however,  have  been  made  to  assas- 
sinate her :  one  in  June,  1840,  by  a  crazy  lad 
named  Oxford;  another  in  May,  1842,  by  John 
Francis,  who  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  for 
the  offence,  but  the  sentence  was  commuted  to 
transportation  for  life ;  and  a  third  in  July  of 
the  same  year,  by  one  J.  W.  *Bean,  whose  only 
punishment  was  18  months',  imprisonment. 
Queen  Victoria  travels  frequently  both  in  her 
own  dominions  and  abroad.  She  visited  Louis 
Philippe  at  the  chateau  d'Eu  and  the  king  of 
the  Belgians  at  Ostend  in  1843,  Germany  and 
France  in  1845,  the  queen  of  the  Belgians  in 
1850,  Brussels  in  1852,  the  emperor  Napoleon 
at  Paris  in  1855,  and  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  in 
1860.  Her  mother,  the  duchess  of  Kent,  died 
March  6,  1861,  and  the  prince  consort  Dec.  14 
the  same  year.  The  queen  has  had  9  children, 
all  of  whom  are  living :  Victoria,  born  in  1840, 
married  in  1858  to  the  crown  prince  of  Prussia; 
Albert  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  born  in  1841 ; 
Alice,  1843,  married  July  1,  1862,  to  Prince 
Louis  of  Hesse ;  Alfred,  1844 ;  Helena,  1846 ; 
Louisa,  1848;  Arthur,  1850;  Leopold,  1853; 
and  Beatrice,  1857. 

VICUNA.    See  Llama. 

VIDA,  Maeco  Girolamo,  an  Italian  poet, 
born  in  Cremona  in  1480,  died  in  Alba,  Sept. 
26,  1566.  He  studied  at  Padua  and  Bologna, 
and  entered  the  order  of  the  canons  of  St. 
Mark  at  Mantua.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  X.  he  removed  to  Rome, 
where  he  became  a  canon  of  St.  John  Lateran. 
To  enable  him  to  pursue  his  poetical  studies 
more  freely,  the  pope  bestowed  upon  him  the 
priory  of  San  Silvestro  at  Frascati.  Clement 
VII.  appointed  him  apostolic  prothonotary, 
and  in  1532  made  him  bishop  of  Alba  in  Pied- 
mont. He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  scholars 
and  elegant  writers  of  his  age,  and  his  Latin 
verse  approached  nearer  to  the  excellence  of 
classical  poetry  than  that  of  almost  any  other 
modern  author.  By  his  poem  on  the  life  of 
Christ,  the  Christias^  written  in  imitation  of 
the  style  of  Virgil,  he  acquired  the  reputation 
of  "the  Christian  Virgil."  He  wrote  chiefly 
in  Latin,  but  left  also  some  works  in  Italian. 
His  best  production  is  a  metrical  treatise  De 
Arte  Poetica  (Rome,  1527),  which,  as  well  as 
the  Ghristias^  has  been  translated  into  English ; 
but  his  short  Latin  poem  on  the  game  of  chess, 
Scacchia  Ludus,  is  better  known  to  English  read- 
ers through  the  translation  by  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

VIDAL,  FEANgois,  a  French  socialist  writer, 
born  at  Ooutras,  in  the  department  of  Gi- 
ronde,  in  1814.  In  1835  he  published  a  work 
entitled  Bes  caisses  d''epargne^  in  which  he 
urged  the  propriety  of  using  the  moneys  accu- 
mulated in  the  savings  banks  for  the  organiza- 
tion and  working  capital  of  workshops  for  me- 
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chanics.  Soon  afterward  he  became  editor  of 
the  Democratie  pacijique  newspaper,  in  which 
he  exhibited  his  preference  for  socialism  and 
the  intervention  of  the  state  in  the  relations 
of  labor  and  capital,  and  opposed  many  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Fourierists.  In  1846  he 
published  his  most  elaborate  work,  I)e  la  re- 
partition des  richesses,  ou  de  la  justice  distri- 
butive en  economie  sociale,  in  which  he  examines 
and  compares  the  theories  of  the  political  econ- 
omists and  those  of  the  socialists.  Louis  Blanc 
appointed  him  secretary  of  the  commission  of 
the  Luxembourg  in  1848,  and  in  the  same  year 
appeared  his  Vivre  en  travaillant :  projets^  vues 
et  moyens  de  reformes  so  dales.  In  1849  he 
associated  himself  with  M.  A.  Toussenel  in  the 
publication  of  a  weekly  journal,  Le  travail 
affraiichi.  Having  been  elected  to  the  legisla- 
lative  assembly  by  the  departments  of  the  Seine 
and  Bas-Rhin  in  March,  1850,  he  sat  for  the 
former  constituency  until  the  coup  d^etat  of 
Dec.  1851,  when  he  retired  from  public  life. 
Beside  the  above  named  works,  he  has  pub- 
lished Organisation  du  credit  personnel  et  reel^ 
raolilier  et  immohilier  (8vo.,  1851),  and  Theo- 
logic  de  la  religion  naturelle  (18mo.,  1860). 

YIDAURRI,  Santiago,  a  Mexican  political 
and  military  leader,  born  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  Mexico  about  1810,  first  became  distin- 
guished in  the  revolution  which  resulted  in  the 
overthrow  of  Santa  Anna  in  1855.  While  Al- 
varez was  contending  against  that  dictator  in 
the  south-west,  Yidaurri  issued  a  pronuncia- 
miento  and  took  the  field  in  the  north.  In  the 
junta  of  Cuernavaca,  Oct.  4, 1855,  Yidaurri  was 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  but  was  not 
chosen,  that  body  preferring  Alvarez  for  the 
office.  Yidaurri  now  took  up  a  semi-indepen- 
dent position,  decreed  the  confiscation  of  the 
church  property  in  the  north-eastern  states, 
and  disbanded  the  armed  force.  It  was  long 
believed  that  he  contemplated  the  secession  of 
the  states  of  New  Leon,  Tamaulipas,  and  Coa- 
huila  from  the  republic,  which  suspicion  was 
strengthened  by  his  refusal  to  recognize  Oo- 
monfort  as  the  successor  of  President  Alvarez 
(Dec.  8,  1855) ;  and  in  Feb.  1856,  he  decreed 
the  union  of  Ooahuila  and  !N"ew  Leon,  pro- 
claiming himself  their  governor  and  command- 
ing general.  The  congress  at  Mexico  annulled 
the  decree,  and  an  armed  conflict  seemed  in- 
evitable. It  was  however  avoided,  and  on 
]^ov.  18,  1856,  a  treaty  was  made  by  which 
Yidaurri  acknowledged  the  government  of 
Oomonfort  and  remained  in  control  of  the  two 
combined  states,  which  authority  he  still  exer- 
cises. In  the  succeeding  internal  conflicts  of 
Mexico  he  has  taken  no  prominent  part.  In 
the  summer  of  1861  he  entered  into  friendly 
relations  with  the  secessionists  of  Texas ;  and 
on  the  invasion  of  Mexico  by  the  allied  French, 
Spanish,  and  English  forces  in  1861-'2,  he  de- 
clared his  adhesion  to  the  national  cause. 

YIDOOQ,  Eugene  FRANgois,  a  French  ad- 
venturer, chief  of  the  detective  police  in  the 
prefecture  of  Paris,  born  in  Arras,  July  23, 


1775,  died  in  Paris,  May  10,  1857.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  baker,  and  his  athletic  figure  and  ro- 
bust constitution  gave  such  power  to  the  natu- 
ral turbulence  of  his  disposition,  that  at  an 
early  period  he  had  gained  an  unenviable  repu- 
tation by  thrashing  all  his  comrades  and  terri- 
fying all  the  animals  and  children  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. At  13  he  was  apprenticed  to  his 
father's  business,  and  in  this  position  was  in  the 
habit  of  replenishing  his  pockets  by  stealing 
money  from  the  till ;  and  for  one  of  his  ex- 
ploits in  carrying  oflf  some  of  the  plate  he  was 
placed  in  a  prison  for  10  days.  In  consequence 
of  a  subsequent  robbery  to  the  extent  of  2,000 
francs  he  fled  to  Ostend,  where  the  ingenuity 
of  a  benevolent-looking  stranger  relieved  him 
of  this  money.  Left  penniless  and  ragged,  he 
got  employment  in  a  merry-andrew  show  and 
itinerant  menagerie,  where  he  was  obliged  to 
perform  the  most  menial  and  disgusting  duties. 
On  account  of  ill  treatment  he  left  this  place  for 
that  of  assistant  to  a  street  theatre ;  but  an  in- 
trigue with  the  wife  of  the  manager  threw  him 
again  upon  the  world,  and  he  returned  to  Arras, 
where  he  was  pardoned  by  his  parents.  Soon 
afterward  he  joined  the  army,  and  became  a 
member  of  a  company  of  chasseurs  in  the  Bour- 
bon regiment,  and  in  the  space  of  6  months 
had  fought  15  duels  and  killed  two  men.  He 
participated  in  the  campaign  of  1792,  and  was 
present  at  the  battle  fought  against  the  Prus- 
sians by  Kellermann  on  Oct.  30,  when  he  was 
made  corporal  of  grenadiers.  A  quarrel  with 
the  sergeant-major  of  the  regiment  he  had  left 
led  to  his  arrest,  and  in  consequence  he  desert- 
ed, fled  to  Yitry-le-Frangais,  and  joined  the 
11th  chasseurs.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Jemmapes,  but  his  desertion  having  been  dis- 
covered he  fled  to  the  Austrians,  and  gave 
lessons  in  fencing  to  the  officers  of  the  garrison 
of  Louvain.  He  soon  returned  to  the  French 
army,  and  under  protection  of  an  amnesty  re- 
joined the  11th  chasseurs,  and  at  one  period,  in 
consequence  of  an  unjust  suspicion  of  having 
been  engaged  in  a  robbery,  fought  6  duels  in  6 
days.  Subsequently,  while  serving  on  the  banks 
of  the  Meuse,  he  received  a  severe  wound,  and 
returned  on  furlough  to  Arras,  where  he  found 
the  guillotine  in  active  operation  under  the  no- 
torious Joseph  Lebon.  Here  he  plunged  into 
numerous  amours,  and  as  the  result  of  a 
quarrel  with  a  rival  was  thrown  into  a  prison, 
where  he  remained  several  days  in  constant 
expectation  of  death.  Through  the  influence 
of  the  sister  of  Chevalier,  a  furious  Jacobin  ter- 
rorist, he  was  released,  and  employed  to  drill 
the  2d  battalion  of  Pas-de-Oalais,  and  was 
afterward  made  sub-lieutenant.  Disabled  for 
two  months  by  a  wound  received  in  a  skirmish 
with  the  Austrians,  he  entered  after  his  re- 
covery the  28th  battalion  of  volunteers  quarter- 
ed at  Fresnes,  had  two  fingers  broken  by  a 
musket  ball  in  an  eflfort  to  recover  the  goods 
taken  from  a  destitute  family  by  the  Austrians, 
spent  his  furlough  at  Lille  engaged  in  aflPairs 
of  gallantry,  and  instead  of  rejoining  his  corps 
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went  to  Arras,  determined  to  quit  the  service. 
There,  through  the  influence  of  Chevalier,  he 
procured  an  extension  of  leave.  The  sister  of  the 
Jacobin,  whom  Yidocq  describes  as  the  most 
amorous  and  ugliest  of  brunettes,  redoubled  her 
kindness  to  him ;  and  at  last  when  only  18  years 
old  he  was  married  to  her.  The  wife,  how- 
ever, was  as  fond  of  intrigue  as  the  husband, 
and  Vidocq,  standing  too  much  in  her  way, 
was  soon  ordered  to  rejoin  his  regiment  at 
Tournay.  Returning  to  Arras  suddenly  on 
business,  he  found  an  officer  in  his  wife's 
apartments;  the  encounter  led  to  his  arrest, 
but  he  was  soon  discharged,  returned  to  Tour- 
nay,  and  thence  went  to  Brussels,  where  he 
frequented  the  gaming  tables,  and  passed  his 
time  in  idleness  and  dissipation.  He  was  once 
arrested,  and  his  papers  being  demanded,  he 
supplied  himself  with  a  forged  register  of  his 
birth,  a  passport,  and  a  certificate  of  half  pay 
in  the  name  of  Rousseau,  and  by  the  agency  of 
some  friends  was  given  a  line  of  route  for  a  sub- 
lieutenant of  the  6th  chasseurs  travelling  with 
his  horse  and  entitled  to  lodgings  and  rations.  He 
thus  became  a  member  of  that  roving  army  of 
pretended  officers  who  constantly  imposed  upon 
the  commissaries  of  war  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  in  this  imaginary  army  rose  to  the  rank  of 
captain  of  hussars.  In  this  position  he  was 
billeted  at  Brussels  upon  a  rich  baroness,  a 
widow,  who  treated  him  with  great  kindness, 
and  was  disposed  to  marry  him,  he  having 
been  represented  to  her  by  his  friends  as  an 
emigrant  count,  passing  under  an  assumed  name. 
The  wedding  was  about  to  take  place,  when 
remorse  or  a  fear  of  the  consequences  of  biga- 
my induced  him  to  confess  the  imposture  to 
the  baroness.  As  a  mark  of  her  gratitude  she 
gave  him  a  casket  containing  15,000  francs  in 
gold,  with  which  he  went  to  Amsterdam,  and 
subsequently  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  March 
2, 1796.  Here  he  soon  lost  nearly  all  his  money, 
and  resolved  to  return  to  Lille ;  and  there,  be- 
ginning again  to  be  in  want,  he  became  an  as- 
sistant of  a  doctor,  who  turned  out  to  be  one 
of  a  band  of  gypsy  robbers.  With  him  he  went 
to  Brussels,  and  finding  there  an  old  acquaint- 
ance accompanied  him  to  Oourtrai  and  to  Lille. 
There  he  once  found  his  mistress  supping  with 
a  captain  of  engineers,  by  whom  a  charge  was 
preferred  against  him,  and  he  was  sent  to 
prison  for  three  months.  At  the  expiration  of 
his  sentence  he  found  himself  arraigned  as  an 
accomplice  in  the  forgery  of  public  documents. 
He  made  his  escape,  but  was  arrested  and 
brought  back,  and  a  second  escape  and  second 
arrest  brought  with  it  a  charge  of  attempted 
assassination  against  his  mistress,  who  had 
stabbed  herself,  though  not  fatally,  in  despair 
at  his  supposed  inconstancy.  A  third  time  he 
made  his  escape,  and  joined  a  crew  of  smug- 
glers, engaged  in  a  fight  with  the  revenue  offi- 
cers, left  the  business  and  returned  to  Lille, 
and  was  there  again  arrested,  tried  for  the  for- 
gery, of  which  he  declares  himself  entirely  in- 
nocent, and  sentenced  to  8  years'  imprisonment 


in  the  galleys.  He  made  his  escape  from  arrest 
after  an  imprisonment  of  16  days,  but  after  a 
series  of  adventures  in  various  characters  and 
under  various  names  he  was  in  April,  1799,  re- 
sentenced to  the  galleys  at  Toulon.  From  here 
he  also  eflfected  his  escape,  and  after  spending 
several  years  in  a  number  of  professions,  and 
after  several  arrests  and  escapes,  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  Paris,  where  he  endeavored  to  lead 
an  honest  life.  In  constant  danger  of  appre- 
hension by  the  police,  and  constantly  beset  by 
his  former  criminal  associates,  he  finally  went 
in  1809  to  M.  Henry,  chief  of  the  division  of 
security  in  the  prefecture  of  police,  informed 
him  of  his  situation,  and  declared  that  if  his 
residence  in  the  capital  would  be  tolerated  he 
would  give  him  exact  information  in  regard  to 
many  fugitive  galley  slaves  and  criminals.  The 
oifer  was  at  first  declined,  and  he  was  shortly 
afterward  arrested  and  confined  in  the  Bicetre. 
In  this  situation  he  renewed  his  proposals, 
which  were  accepted.  He  was  transferred  to 
the  prison  of  La  Force,  and  from  the  great 
reputation  he  had  acquired  among  the  convicts 
he  was  enabled  to  gain  a  vast  number  of  their 
secrets,  which  he  communicated  to  the  police. 
After  a  residence  of  21  months  in  the  Bicetre 
and  La  Force  he  was  permitted  to  escape,  and 
then  began  his  career  as  a  secret  agent,  in 
which  his  success  soon  recommended  him  high- 
ly to  the  authorities.  His  great  strength,  his 
readiness  of  resource,  and  his  skill  in  disguises, 
by  which  he  was  enabled  to  become  a  partner 
in  some  of  the  most  desperate  attempts,  and 
even  engage  in  plans  for  assassinating  himself, 
soon  made  him  the  terror  of  the  Parisian  crim- 
inals. In  1812  the  brigade  of  security  was 
formed,  of  which  Vidocq  was  made  chief,  and 
from  that  time  ceased  to  be  a  secret  agent. 
The  brigade  consisted  at  first  of  4  persons  be- 
side himself,  afterward  6,  afterward  10,  and 
finally  12.  In  1817  with  this  small  band  he 
eflfected  772  arrests  and  39  seizures  of  stolen 
property.  In  1823  and  1824  the  number  was 
increased  to  20  and  to  28.  In  this  position  he 
rendered  great  service  by  his  activity  and  cour- 
age in  clearing  Paris  of  the  bands  of  robbers, 
counterfeiters,  and  criminals  of  various  kinds 
by  whom  it  was  infested.  In  1827  he  was  sue* 
ceeded  in  his  office  by  Coco-Lacour,  and  after 
his  removal  he  built  a  paper  manufactory  at  St. 
Maude,  about  two  leagues  from  Paris.  In  1828 
he  published  an  autobiography,  under  the  title 
of  Memoires  (4  vols.  18mo.,  Paris),  which  has 
been  translated  into  English.  In  1832  he  form- 
ed at  Paris  an  insurance  office  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  persons  wlio  had  been  deprived  of 
their  property  by  theft  or  craft ;  but  this  brought 
him  into  collision  with  the  police,  and  it  was 
closed.  In  1844,  in  consequence  of  the  success 
attained  by  Eugene  Sue's  "Mysteries  of  Paris" 
and  works  of  a  similar  character,  he  republish- 
ed his  memoirs  under  the  title  of  Les  vrais  mys^ 
Ures  de  Paris.  Visiting  England,  he  exhibited 
himself  at  the  rooms  of  the  cosmorama  in 
Regent  street,  London,  along  with  the  instru- 
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ments  used  by  Frencli  burglars,  but  reaped  no 
profit  from  the  speculation.  Afterward  he 
lived  in  Belgium. 

VIEN,  Joseph  Maeie,  a  French  painter,  born 
in  Montpellier  June  18,  1716,  died  in  Paris 
March  27,  1809.  His  first  success  was  his  pic- 
ture of  *'The  Plague  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
Time  of  David,"  which  gained  him  the  grand 
prize  of  the  French  academy  in  1743,  and  a 
pension  from  the  government  to  enable  him  to 
study  at  Eome,  where  he  passed  6  years.  In  1754 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  acad* 
emy,  and  in  1775  was  decorated  with  the  order 
of  St.  Michael,  and  appointed  director  of  the 
French  school  of  art  at  Eome.  After  his  re- 
turn to  Paris  in  1781  he  became  director  and 
one  of  the  rectors  of  the  academy.  Louis 
XVI.  made  him  prin^pal  painter  to  the  king 
in  1788.  Under  Napoleon  I.  he  was  a  senator, 
count  of  the  empire,  and  commander  of  the 
legion  of  honor.  He  was  regarded  as  the  first 
historical  painter  of  his  time,  and  the  regen- 
erator of  painting  in  France.  His  veneration 
for  the  antique  had  a  decided  influence  upon 
the  works  of  his  pupils  David,  Vincent,  and 
others.  Among  his  best  paintings  are  *^St. 
Denis  Preaching  to  the  Gauls,"  "The  Sleeping 
Hermit,"  ''  St.  Louis  intrusting  the  Regency 
to  Blanche  of  Castile,"  "  Hector  inciting  Paris 
to  arm  for  the  Defence  of  Troy,"  "  The  Parting 
of  Hector  and  Andromache,"  "Briseis  in  the 
Tent  of  Achilles,"  "  Cupid  and  Psyche,"  "The 
Resurrection  of  Lazarus,  ""and  "The  Virgin  at- 
tended by  Angels." 

VIENNA  (Ger.  Wien;  anc.  Yinddbona)^  the 
capital  of  the  Austrian  empire  and  of  the  arch- 
duchy of  Austria,  and  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
situated  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  southernmost 
branch  of  the  Danube,  called  the  Danube  canal, 
which  here  receives  the  small  river  "Wien,  or 
Wieden,  and  the  Alster  and  Ottakringer  creeks, 
in  lat.  48°  12'  N.,  long.  16°  23'  E.  ;  pop.  in 
1857,  not  including  the  garrison,  476,222.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  population  consists  of  German 
Roman  Catholics,  but  all  the  nationalities  and 
religious  denominations  of  the  empire  are  well 
represented;  the  number  of  Protestants  is 
about  12,000,  and  of  Jews  nearly  the  same.  Vi 
enna  is  divided  into  the  old  city,  which  is  near- 
ly circular,  about  3  m.  in  circumference,  and  the 
new  city,  consisting  of  34  suburbs.  The  old 
city  was  down  to  1858  surrounded  by  a  deep 
fosse  and  high  walls,  with  projecting  bastions, 
which  in  later  times  served  as  terrace  walks ; 
but  these  fortifications  have  since  been,  in  great 
part,  filled  up  or  levelled,  thus  enlarging  the 
glacis,  a  broad  and  pleasant  esplanade  by  which 
they  were  encircled  and  separated  from  the 
suburbs.  Of  the  numerous  gates  which  for- 
merly led  from  the  old  city  to  the  suburbs,  the 
Burgthor  (castle  or  palace  gate)  is  justly  cele- 
brated. In  the  arrangement  of  its  streets  Vien- 
na has  been  compared  to  a  spider's  web,  the 
principal  thoroughfares  radiating  from  a  central 
point,  near  the  cathedral  of  St.  Stephen,  to  the 
bastions,  across  the  glacis,  and  through  the 


suburbs  to  the  outer  lines,  and  being  intersected 
by  numerous  minor  streets  and  alleys.  Con- 
trary to  the  general  rule  in  modern  cities,  the 
old  part  of  the  town  is  the  more  fashionable 
of  the  two.  It  has  narrow  streets  mostly  lined 
with  lofty  houses,  but  also  some  splendid  squares, 
and  contains  the  palaces  of  the  emperor  and  the 
highest  nobility,  and  the  oldest  churches.  The 
Hofplatz  (court  square)  has  a  colossal  statue  of 
the  Virgin  and  two  fountains ;  the  Josephsplatz 
an  equestrian  statue  of  the  emperor  Joseph  I"*", 
by  Zauner,  bearing  the  inscription  :  Saluti  pub- 
licce  vixit,  non  diu,  sed  totus  ;  the  Franzensplatz 
(formerly  Burgplatz,  or  palace  square)  a  bronze 
statue  of  Francis  II  (I.)  in  the  act  of  blessing 
his  people,  which  is  little  admired ;  the  place 
called  Freiung,  a  beautiful  fountain  with  5 
bronze  figures  by  Schwanthaler,  representing 
Austria  and  her  4  principal  rivers,  the  Danube, 
Vistula,  Elbe,  and  Po ;  and  the  Graben,  near 
the  centre  of  the  city,  among  other  ornaments, 
a  column  in  honor  of  the  Trinity.  The  Graben, 
and  the  Kohlmarkt,  a  street  leading  from  it  to 
the  imperial  palace,  contain  the  finest  shops ; 
and  the  neighboring  Herrengasse,  Schenken- 
strasse,  and  Wallnerstrasse  the  princely  dwell- 
ings of  the  Liechtensteins,  Esterhazys,  Schon- 
borns,  and  other  German,  Hungarian,  or  Bohe- 
mian magnates.  The  imperial  palace  (Kaiser- 
libh-Tconigliche  Burg)  is  an  ancient,  vast,  but 
irregular  structure,  consisting  of  3  quadrangular 
divisions  or  courts,  of  which  the  central  one  is 
the  Burgplatz.  The  right  or  western  wing, 
which  is  the  oldest  part,  and  contains  the 
apartments  of  the  imperial  family,  is  called  the 
Schweizerhof  (Swiss  court),  the  left  or  eastern, 
the  Amalienhof.  The  imperial  library,  a  hand- 
some building  on  the  Josephsplatz,  adjoining 
the  Burg,  contains  upward  of  350,000  volumes, 
20,000  MSS.,  and  about  300,000  engravings,  the 
last  collection  being  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Among  the  numerous 
and  valuable  curiosities  of  this  vast  institution, 
which  dates  from  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Frederic  III.  (IV.),  are  the  Tabula  Peutinge- 
riana,  a  map,  on  parchment,  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire in  the  4th  century,  copied  in  the  13th,  and 
the  MS.  psalter,  in  gold  letters,  of  Charle- 
magne. The  musical  collection  contains  several 
pieces  composed  by  various  emperors  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg.  In  the  Schweizerhof  is  the 
jewel  office  (SdiatzTcammer)^  containing,  among 
other  precious  things,  the  German  imperial  re- 
galia, which  were  used  for  several  centuries  at 
the  coronation  of  the  German  emperors,  al- 
leged to  have  been  taken  from  the  tomb  of 
Charlemagne;  the  holy  relics,  including  the 
holy  spear  and  nails  of  the  cross,  also  formerly 
used  at  the  imperial  coronations ;  the  Austrian 
regalia ;  the  sabre  of  Tamerlane ;  the  Floren- 
tine diamond,  of  133  carats  weight,  worn  by 
Charles  the  Bold  in  the  battle  of  Granson,  and 
sold  by  the  finder  for  6  florins ;  an  emerald 
weighing  2,980  carats ;  and  the  splendid  col- 
lection of  chains,  collars,  and  other  ornaments 
belonging  to  the  dresses  of  the  various  Austrian 
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orders.  East  of  tlie  Amalienhof  is  the  splendid 
palace  of  the  archduke  Albert,  containing  a 
rich  cabinet  of  engravings  and  drawings,  and 
a  library.  Amon^  the  drawings  is  Kaphael's 
autograph  sketch  of  the  "  Transfiguration.''  Be- 
tween the  Burg  and  the  palace  of  the  archduke 
is  the  Augustiner-G-ang  (corridor  of  the  Au- 
gustines),  w^hich  contains  the  imperial  cabinet 
of  antiquities,  a  collection  of  ancient  and  mod- 
ern cameos,  gems,  vases,  coins,  medals,  and 
other  curiosities,  some  of  which  are  unique  in 
size  or  workmanship.  The  cabinet  of  minerals, 
in  the  same  corridor,  has  perhaps  no  equal 
among  similar  cabinets  in  the  world.  Its  prin- 
cipal feature  is  the  unique  collection  of  aerolites 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  among  which  is 
one  weighing  71  pounds,  which  fell  to  the  earth 
in  Croatia  in  1751.  The  imperial  cabinet  of 
zoology  and  botany,  on  the  Josephsplatz,  is  espe- 
cially rich  in  the  botanical,  ornithological,  and 
entozoic  departments,  the  last  having  no  rival 
in  the  world.  Near  it  are  the  riding  school 
and  the  Burg  theatre.  The  imperial  arsenal 
(Zeughaus)^  in  the  W.  part  of  the  old  city,  is  a 
new  range  of  buildings  of  vast  dimensions, 
comprising  barracks,  manufactories  of  arms,  a 
laboratory,  a  cannon  foundery,  boring  works, 
and  a  splendid  armory ;  it  constantly  employs 
from  5,000  to  6,000  workmen.  The  enormous 
chain  which  the  Turks  under  Solyman  the  Mag- 
nificent threw  across  the  Danube  near  Buda  in 
1529  is  hung  around  the  walls  of  the  court. 
The  elk  skin  coat  worn  by  Gustavus  Adolphus 
at  the  battle  of  Liitzen,  the  armor  of  John 
Sobieski,  who  saved  Vienna  from  the  Turks, 
and  the  green  standard  of  Mohammed  IV.  cap- 
tured on  that  occasion,  are  among  the  historical 
curiosities  in  the  arsenal.  The  town  or  civic 
arsenal  {Burgerliches  ZeugTiaus)  also  possesses 
many  pieces  of  armor  interesting  from  their 
historical  associations.  But  the  most  valuable 
collection  of  this  kind  in  Europe  belongs  to  the 
Ambras  museum,  so  called  from  a  castle  in  the 
Tyrol,  where  it  was  originally  placed,  now  in 
the  Lower  Belvedere,  the  N.  W.  division  of 
a  suburban  palace  built  by  Prince  Eugene, 
which  is  separated  from  the  upper  or  S.  E.  di- 
vision by  a  fine  public  garden.  Of  the  7  apart- 
ments of  this  museum,  3  are  filled  with  ancient 
armor,  among  which  are  the  armor  of  Scan- 
derbeg,  the  tomahawk  of  Montezuma,  the  hel- 
met and  sabre  of  Zrinyi,  the  superb  suit  of 
Alexander  Earnese,  and  the  standard  and 
quiver  of  Kara  Mustapha,  the  besieger  of 
Vienna.  The  other  apartments  embrace  old 
paintings,  curiosities  of  nature  and  art,  carv- 
ings, trinkets,  remarkable  dresses,  &c.  In  the 
Upper  Belvedere  is  the  imperial  picture  gal- 
lery, in  Germany  second  only  to  that  of  Dres- 
den. Among  its  vast  treasures  of  art,  works 
belonging  to  the  Venetian,  Roman,  Florentine, 
Bolognese,  Spanish,  Dutch,  Flemish,  old  Ger- 
man, and  other  schools,  are  paintings  by  Paul 
Veronese,  Tintoretto,  Giorgione,  Titian,  Ra- 
phael, Salvator  Rosa,  Fra  Bartolomeo,  the  Oar- 
raccis,  Guido  Reni,  Guercino,  Correggio,  Parmi- 
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giano,  Mantegna,  Murillo,  Velasquez,  Hoogstra- 
ten,  Backhuysen,  Vandyke,  Rubens,  Van  Eyck, 
Teniers,  Albert  Diirer,  Cranach,  and  Holbein. 
Adjoining  the  Lower  Belvedere  is  the  botanical 
garden.  One  of  Prince  Liechtenstein's  suburban 
palaces  has  also  a  very  valuable  and  rich  col- 
lection of  paintings.  The  residences  of  the 
Harrachs,  Schonborns,  Esterhazys,  Czernins, 
and  others,  have  less  remarkable  collections  of 
works  of  art. — The  most  conspicuous  or  inter- 
esting churches  of  Vienna  are  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Stephen  (Stephanskircke)y  the  Capuchin 
church,  the  church  of  the  Augustines,  and  the 
Maria-Stiegen-Kirche.  The  cathedral  is  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  the  finest  specimen  of 
Gothic  architecture  on  the  globe.  It  was  be- 
gun 5  centuries  ago,  but  the  2  turrets,  in  the 
Byzantine  style,  flanking  the  W.  portal,  called 
the  Giant  gate,  are  remains  of  a  church  built 
200  years  earlier.  The  length  of  the  cathedral 
is  345  feet,  its  breadth  230 ;  its  steeple  (Ste- 
phansthurm),  a  masterpiece  of  architecture, 
begun  in  1359,  and  completed  in  1423,  is  444 
feet  high.  The  largest  bell,  cast  from  hundreds 
of  cannon  taken  from  the  besieging  Turks  in 
1683,  weighs  380  cwt.  The  view  from  the  stee- 
ple extends  over  the  Danube  and  the  battle 
fields  of  the  Marchfeld,  Wagram,  Aspern,  Ess- 
ling,  Lobau,  and  Schwechat,  to  the  N.  E.,  E., 
and  S.  E. ;  over  the  palaces,  gardens,  bathing 
and  other  establishments  of  Maria  Hitzing, 
Schonbrunn,  Modling-Baden,  and  Laxenburg, 
to  the  S.  W.  and  S. ;  to  the  Kahlenberg  on  the 
"W. ;  and  over  Klosterneuburg  to  the  N.  W. 
The  Capuchin  church  contains  the  burial  vault 
of  the  imperial  family. — Among  the  numerous 
educational  or  charitable  institutions  of  the 
Austrian  capital  are  the  university ;  the  acad- 
emy of  fine  arts,  founded  by  Leopold  I. ;  the 
polytechnic  institute,  established  in  1816  by 
Francis ;  an  academy  of  engineers ;  a  conserva- 
tory of  music ;  a  veterinary  school ;  the  obser- 
vatory, with  a  school  of  astronomy;  a  school 
for  t)rientalists ;  the  Josephinum  medical  insti- 
tute, named  after  its  founder,  Joseph  II. ;  the 
enormous  general  hospital  (das  allgemeine 
Kranhenhaus)^  established  by  the  same  empe- 
ror, with  its  branch  establishments,  the  ophthal- 
mic hospital,  the  insane  asylum,  and  the  lying- 
in  hospital,  to  which  women  may  be  admitted 
with  perfect  secrecy,  their  children,  if  re- 
quired, being  taken  to  the  immense  foundling 
house;  the  military  hospital;  the  asylum  of 
the  blind ;  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  and  the 
house  of  invalids,  founded  by  Joseph  II. ;  and 
the  hospital  of  the  brothers  of  charity.  The 
university  was  founded  in  the  14th  century, 
but  reorganized  under  Maria  Theresa.  It  has 
a  library  of  upward  of  130,000  volumes,  the 
most  celebrated  medical  faculty  in  Germany, 
more  than  80  professors  paid  exclusively  by 
the  government,  and  from  2,000  to  3,000  stu- 
dents, the  highest  number  in  any  German  uni- 
versity. The  government  printing  office  (Hof- 
und  StaatS'Drudcerei)  is  a  vast  establishment, 
employing  nearly  1,000  workmen,  in  the  or- 
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dinary  processes  of  printing,  as  well  as  in 
type  casting,  color  printing,  stereotyping,  &c. 
Among  the  principal  theatres  of  "Vienna  are 
the  Burg  theatre,  attached  to  the  imperial 
palace,  for  the  regular  drama;  the  Oarinthian 
gate  theatre,  for  operas  and  ballets;  the  Wien 
or  Wieden  theatre,  for  melodramas;  and  the 
Karl  theatre,  the  favorite  of  the  people,  for 
vaudevilles  and  farces.  The  dancing,  ball, 
and  concert  rooms  of  Vienna,  as  well  as  other 
places  of  amusement,  are  very  numerous,  and 
well  attended,  the  inhabitants  being  distin- 
guished by  a  cheerful  and  jovial  disposition 
above  those  of  all  other  capitals  of  Europe. 
The  coffee  houses  are  spacious  and  generally 
thronged.  The  great  promenades  are  the 
glacis,  the  Volksgarten  (people's  garden),  the 
Augarten,  the  Brigittenau,  and  especially  the 
Prater,  a  natural  park  on  a  series  of  low  isl- 
ands formed  by  arms  of  the  Danube.  It  is  di- 
vided into  the  Upper  and  Lower  Prater,  sep- 
arated by  the  Prater  avenue,  the  main  approach 
to  which  from  the  inner  city  is  through  the 
Jagerzeile.  The  Prater,  especially  on  fete  days, 
with  its  coffee  houses,  panorama,  circus,  swings, 
jugglers,  rustic  kitchens,  long  rows  of  tables 
and  benches,  amphitheatres,  trains  of  carriages, 
and  its  laughing,  drinking,  or  dancing  multi- 
tudes in  all  the  various  national  costumes  of 
the  Austrian  empire,  is  the  most  characteristic 
part  of  the  capital.  Omnibuses  and  railways 
carry  excursionists  to  the  various  summer  re- 
sorts of  the  picturesque  Environs,  especially  to 
Schonbrunn,  Laxenburg,  and  Baden.  Vienna 
is  connected  by  railway  with  Prague,  Brtinn, 
Oacow,  Pesth,  Trieste,  Venice,  and  other 
chief  cities  of  the  empire.  Steamboats  on  the 
Danube  connect  it  with  Lintz,  Pesth,  Belgrade, 
and  other  towns  of  the  Austrian  and  Turkish 
empires,  for  both  of  which  it  is  a  chief  com- 
mercial 'emporium.  Its  manufactures  are  very 
eonsiderable,  including  silks,  velvets,  shawls, 
woollens,  cottons,  ribbons,  carpets,  gold  and 
silver  lace,  porcelain,  paper,  books,  maps,<end 
optical  and  musical  instruments. — Vienna, 
under  the  name  of  Vindobona,  was  a  station 
of  the  Eoman  legions  in  Upper  Pannonia. 
It  subsequently  became  a  chief  city  of  the 
Marehia  Orientaiis  (east  territory;  Ger.  Oes- 
treick,  Austria)  of  the  Carlovingian  empire, 
in  the  12th  century  the  capital  of  the  Aus- 
trian margraviate,  later  of  the  Austrian  arch- 
duchy, and  under  Ferdinand  I.  the  imperial 
residence  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  Matthias 
Oorvinus  of  Hungary  tjaptured  it  in  1485 ;  Count 
2Q"iklas  von  Salm  heroically  defended  it  against 
Sultan  Solyman  in  1529,  and  Stahremberg 
against  the  immense  hosts  of  Mohammed  IV., 
under  Kara  Mustapha,  in  1683,  when  it  was 
saved -chiefly  by  John  Sobieski ;  in  1805  and  1809 
it  was  taken  by  the  French.  In  March,  1848, 
its  inhabitants  by  a  sudden  movement  overthrew 
the  rule  of  Metternich ;  another  movement  in 
May  caused  the  retirement  of  the  emperor  Fer- 
dinand for  a  short  time  to  Innspruck,  and  an  in- 
surrection in  October  compelled  him  to  flee  to 


Olmutz.  The  city  was  subsequently  besieged 
and  taken  by  Windischgratz,  a  Hungarian  army 
which  had  crossed  the  frontier  to  relieve  it  be- 
ing defeated  at  Schwechat  (Oct.  80).  Treaties 
concluded  there  in  1735  and  1T38  regulated  the 
affairs  of  Italy.  The  peace  of  Vienna  was  ne- 
gotiated at  the  palace  of  Schonbrunn  in  1809. 
The  great  congress  which  reorganized  the  po- 
litical system  of  Europe  after  the  fall  of  Napo- 
leon was  held  there  in  1814-'15,  and  a  comple- 
mentary act  was  agreed  upon  by  a  conference 
of  German  ministers  in  181 9-' 20.  Other  con- 
ferences took  place  there  in  1853-''5  in  connec- 
ion  with  the  warlike  affairs  in  the  East. 

VIENNE,  a  W.  department  of  France,  form- 
ed chiefly  from  the  old  province  of  Poitou, 
bounded  IST.  W.  by  the  department  of  Maine-et- 
Loire,  N".  and  N.  E.  by  Indre-et-Loire,  E.  by 
Indre,  S.  E.  by  HautCrVienne,  S.  by  Oharente, 
and  W.  by  Deux-Sevres;  area,  2,574  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1862,  322,028.  Capital,  Poitiers.  In 
the  S.  part  the  surface  is  diversified  by  low 
hills,  but  elsewhere  it  is  level.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Vienne,  Charente,  Dive,  Clain, 
and  Creuse.  About  J  of  the  area  is  arable^ 
i  covered  with  forests,  and  the  remainder 
waste.  The  vine  is  extensively  cultivated,  but 
the  quality  of  the  wine  is  inferior.  Chestnuts 
form  an  important  part  of  the  food  of  the  peas- 
antry. Sand  of  a  superior  quality  for  making 
glass  and  imitation  diamonds  is  procured  from 
Vienne;  and  there  are  excellent  quarries  of 
lithographic  stone,  millstones,  &c.  Iron  ore  is 
abundant.  Common  lace,  coarse  woollen  goods, 
iron  ware,  saddlery,  firearms,  cutlery,  &c.,  are 
manufactured, 

VIENNE  (anc.  Vienna  Allohrogum),  a  town 
of  France,  department  of  Isere,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gere,  49  m.  W.  N.  W.  from  Grenoble ;  pop.  in 
1856, 18,458.  It  contains  some  interesting  old 
churches  and  Roman  antiquities.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  first  and  second  kingdoms  of 
Burgundy.  The  15th  general  council  was  held 
here  in  1311. 

VIENNE,  Haute.    See  Hatjte-Vienne. 

VIENNET,  Jean  Pons  Guillaume,  a  French 
author  and  politician,  born  in  Beziers,  depart- 
ment of  Herault,  Nov.  18,  1777.  He  was  des- 
tined for  the  church,  but  in  1796  entered  as 
lieutenant  the  marine  artUlery,  in  which,  in 
consequence  of  his  votes  against  the  consulate 
for  life  and  the  empire,  he  had  only  risen  to 
the  rank  of  captain,  when  in  1813  he  joined  the 
land  service.  At  the  battle  of  Ltitzen  he  was 
decorated  by  the  emperor's  own  hands,  and  at 
that  of  Leipsic  was  taken  prisoner.  Set  at  lib- 
erty after  the  restoration,  he  adhered  to  the 
new  government,  stood  aloof  during  the  Hun- 
dred Days,  and  afterward  engaged  in  journalism 
and  authorship.  In  1823  he  received  from 
Gouvion  St.  Cyr  an  appointment  in  the  royal 
staff  corps,  which  he  lost  in  1827  by  his  poeti- 
cal satire  against  the  laws  upon  the  press,  en- 
titled EpUre  aux  chiffonniers  siir  les  crimes  de 
la  j)resse.    This,  however,  with  other  liberal 
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writings,  gained  him  great  popularity,  which 
was  increased  by  his  opposition  to  despotic 
measures  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  to  which 
he  was  elected  by  his  native  department  in 
1827.  But  he  had  early  shown  a  monarchical 
tendency  in  his  Epitre  d  Vempereur  Alexandre 
(1815)  and  other  productions  ;  and  after  the 
revolution  of  1830,  which  he  aided,  he  sustained 
the  counter-revolutionary  policy  which  was  soon 
adopted  by  the  government,  assailed  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  by  which  he  had  been  accused  of 
corruption,  and  after  the  outbreak  of  April, 
1834,  advocated  the  laws  of  repression.  He 
was  now  the  object  of  attack  from  all  sides; 
as  he  himself  says,  epigrams  were  showered 
upon  him  at  the  rate  of  500  a  year,  and  ''  every 
youth  escaped  from  college,  who  engaged  in 
writing  feuilletoiis^  essayed  his  pen  upon  my 
old  clothes,  and  believed  himself  to  owe  me 
his  first  kick."  In  1840  Louis  Philippe  made 
him  a  peer,  of  which  position  the  revolution 
of  1848  deprived  him,  and  he  has  since  taken 
no  part  in  politics.  He  was  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  opposition  to  the  new  school  in  litera- 
ture, and  gained  the  enmity  of  the  romanticists 
by  his  J^pitre  aux  Mitses  sur  les  romantiques 
(1824) ;  his  prominence  in  this  literary  warfare 
secured  his  admission  to  the  French  academy 
in  1830  as  successor  of  the  count  de  Segur. 
Among  his  other  works  are  several  dramas, 
which  have  met  with  no  success ;  poems  enti- 
tled V Austerlitz  (1808),  Marengo^  Parga^  print- 
ed for  the  benefit  of  the  Pargiotes  (1820), 
La  Philippide^  of  which  the  hero  is  Philip  Au- 
gustus (2  vols.  18mo.,  1828),  &c. ;  the  romances 
La  tour  de  Montlhery  (1833),  and  Le  chdteau  de 
Saint  Ange  (1834);  Promenade  pMlosophique 
au  cimetiere  du  Pere  Lachaise  (2d  ed.,  1855), 
containing  in  prose  and  verse  biographical  and 
satirical  notices  of  280  persons;  and  a  collec- 
tion of  political  fables,  with  an  autobiograph- 
ical preface.  An  edition  of  his  epistles  and 
satires  published  in  1860  contains  a  poem  en- 
titled "  To  my  Eighty  Years." 

VIETA,  or  ViETE,  FEANgois,  a  French  math^ 
ematician,  born  in  Fontenay-le-Oomte,  near 
Eochelle,  in  1540,  died  in  Paris  in  Dec.  1600. 
Little  is  known  of  his  life.  On  the  resignation 
of  his  friend  De  Thou,  he  was  made  master  of 
requests,  and  held  office  during  the  stormy 
reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Henry  lY.  He  was 
once  saved  from  imprisonment  and  death  by 
the  duchess  de  Eohan.  For  Henry  lY.  he 
deciphered  the  communications  made  by  the 
Spaniards  with  one  another,  through  a  cipher 
composed  of  more  than  500  characters  signi- 
fying different  things  at  different  times.  The 
Spaniards  attributed  his  success  to  magic.  Yieta 
attacked  the  reformed  calendar  of  Gregory 
XIIL,  and  had  a  controversy  with  Olavius  which 
did  not  redound  to  his  honor.  He  introduced 
into  algebra  the  general  use  of  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet to  denote  given  quantities,  which  before 
his  time  had  been  used  only  on  particular  occa- 
sions, and  also  originated  certain  expressions, 
?ome  of  which  are  still  employed. 


YIEHXTEMPS,  Henet,  a  Belgian  violinist, 
born  in  Yerviers,  Feb.  20,  1820.  The  son  of  a 
tuner  of  instruments,  he  played  the  violin  in 
public  at  the  age  of  8  years,  was  a  pupil  of 
Beriot  for  several  months,  studied  composition 
under  Reicha,  appeared  with  success  in  Paris 
and  Yienna  in  1830,  and  spent  several  years  in 
professional  journeys  through  Europe,  becom- 
ing a  public  favorite  especially  at  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow.  In  1843,  and  again  in  1855, 
he  visited  America.  His  playing  is  distinguish- 
ed by  great  energy  and  breadth,  with  remark- 
able elegance  and  correctness  of  execution. 
His  compositions  combine  the  qualities  of  clas- 
sical and  .modern  music. 

^  YIGILIUS,  a  pope  of  Rome,  born  in  Rome, 
died  in  Syracuse  in  555.  "While  yet  a  deacon 
he  was  designated  by  Pope  Boniface  II.  (520- 
'32)  at  a  synod  held  in  Rome  as  his  successor 
in  the  papal  see;  but  at  a  subsequent  synod 
this  act  was  repealed  as  uncanonical.  During 
the  pontificates  of  Agapetus  I.  and  Sylverius, 
Yigilius  was  apocrisiarius  (an  office  nearly 
corresponding  to  the  later  one  of  papal  nuncio) 
at  Constantinople.  He  sided  with  the  imperial 
government  against  Pope  Sylverius,  and  was 
sent  to  Rome  to  procure  the  imprisonment  and 
exile  of  Sylverius.  This  being  accomplished, 
Yigilius  was  proclaimed  pope  in  537.  Roman 
Catholic  writers  generally  date  his  legitimate 
pontificate  from  the  year  540,  when  Sylverius 
died ;  during  the  'previous  3  years  he  was,  in 
their  eyes,  an  antipope.  According  to  a  prom- 
ise given  to  the  empress  of  Constantinople, 
Yigilius  wrote  in  538  a  secret  letter  to  the 
heads  of  the  Monophysites,  in  which  he  ap- 
proved of  their  views,  and  condemned  the  anti- 
Monophysite  decisions  of  Pope  Leo  I. ;  but  la- 
ter (after  540)  he  refused  to  issue  a  decree  in 
favor  of  the  Monophysites,  and  declared  that 
he  would  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  4  oecu- 
menical councils  and  the  decrees  of  Popes  Aga- 
petus and  Leo.  When  the  emperor  Justinian 
in  an  edict  (544)  condemned  the  so  called 
"three  chapters"  (the  writings  of  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia,  of  Theodoret  against  Cyril,  and 
the  Epistle  of  Ibas),  and  the  western  bishops 
generally  threatened  to  make  a  stern  resistance 
to  this  condemnation,  Yigilius  was  summoned 
to  Constantinople  (546)  and  prevailed  upon  to 
condemn  likewise  the  three  chapters,  in  a 
document  called  Judicatum  (548).  Seeing, 
however,  the  western  bishops  persist  in  their 
decided  opposition,  Yigilius  refused  to  adopt 
the  emperor's  second  edict  against  the  three 
chapters.  He  also  refused  to  attend  the  5th 
oecumenical  council  of  Constantinople,  which 
Justinian  convoked  in  553,  and  defined  his  rela- 
tion to  the  three  chapters  in  another  document, 
called  Constitutum^  in  which  he  forbade  the 
taking  of  any  further  measures  in  the  contro- 
versy. The  council  nevertheless  solemnly  con- 
demned again  the  three  chapters,  and  Yigilius 
was  exiled  (553).  In  554  he  assented  to  the 
decrees  of  the  council,  and  was  permitted  to 
return  to  Rome,  but  died  on  the  way. 
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YIGKOLA.    See  Baeozzio  da  Yignola. 

YIGNY,  Alfred  Yiotoe,  count  de,  a  French 
poet,  born  at  the  chateau  of  Loches,  March  27, 
1799.  After  receiving  his  education  in  Paris, 
he  entered  the  military  service  in  1814,  but  re- 
signed in  1828,  and  since  that  period  has  lived 
in  Paris.  A  collection  of  his  poems,  which 
had  originally  been  published  in  periodicals, 
appeared  in  1828  under  the  title  of  Poemes  an- 
tiques et  modernes.  In  1826  his  first  historical 
romance,  Oinq  Mars  (2  vols.),  was  published, 
and  gained  great  success ;  it  was  followed  in 
1832  by  Stello^  ou  les  didbles  Ueus^  and  in 
1835  by  Servitude  et  grandeurs  militaires.  In 
1829  he  translated  Shakespeare's  "  Othello ;" 
in  1831  appeared  his  drama  of  La  marechale 
d^Ancre,  and  in  1835  that  of  Ghatterton^  and  a 
collection  of  his  works  in  8  vols,  in  1838. 
In  1843  he  published  additional  poems  under 
the  title  of  Poemes  philosophiques,  and  in  1856 
Conmltations  du  docteur  noir.  He  is  an  ofl5- 
cer  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  has  been  since 
1845  a  member  of  the  academy.  He  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  best  poets  of  the  modern  ro- 
mantic school  of  France. 

YIGO,  a  W.  CO.  of  Indiana,  bordering  on 
Illinois,  and  drained  by  the  Wabash  river; 
area,  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  22,519.  The 
surface  is  level  or  undulating  and  diversified 
with  forests  and  prairies,  and  the  soil  is  very 
fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were  996,481 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  68,598  of  wheat,  90,826 
of  oats,  and  3,978  tons  of  hay.  There  were  32 
churches,  6  newspaper  oflSces,  and  1,259  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  Bituminous  coal, 
limestone,  and  freestone  abound.  The  county 
is  intersected  by  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal, 
the  Terre  Haute  and  Richmond,  Terre  Haute, 
Alton,  and  St.  Louis,  and  Evansville  and  Terre 
Haute  railroads.    Capital,  Terre  Haute. 

YIKINGR,  or  Yikings,  piratical  chieftains 
of  the  Scandinavian  race,  usually  the  younger 
sons  of  the  Danish  or  Norwegian  kings  or  jarls, 
who,  lacking  employment  at  home,  gathered 
companies  of  their  seafaring  countrymen,  and 
made  forays  upon  the  coasts  of  the  British  isles 
and  France,  and  sometimes  extended  their  voy- 
ages still  further  southward  and  westward. 
These  piratical  expeditions  were  very  frequent 
from  the  6th  to  the  8th  century,  and  contin- 
ued down  to  the  11th.   (See  IJenmaek,  Nobth- 

MEN,  and  KORWAY.) 

YILLAFKANOA,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tartaro,  9  m.  S.  W.  from 
Yerona.  After  the  battle  of  Solferino  a  meet- 
ing took  place  here  between  the  emperors  of 
France  and  Austria,  July  11, 1859,  at  which  an 
armistice  was  concluded,  and  the  preliminaries 
of  a  treaty  of  peace,  afterward  ratified  at  Zurich, 
were  agreed  upon.     (See  Italy.) 

YILLANI.  I.  Giovanni,  an  Italian  histo- 
rian, born  in  Florence  toward  the  end  of  the 
13th  century,  died  in  1348.  In  1300  he  was 
present  at  the  jubilee  in  Rome,  and  was  there 
induced  to  write  a  history  of  Florence  from  its 
origin  until  his  own  time,  which  he  finished  in 


12  books.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  merchant 
by  profession,  but  filled  various  ofiices  in  the 
republic ;  in  1317  he  was  engaged  in  negotiating 
a  peace  between  his  native  city  and  Lucca  and 
Pisa,  afterward  served  in  the  war  against  Gas- 
truccio  Castracani,  and  in  1328  negotiated  the 
peace  with  Lucca.  In  1345  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  Bardi  occasioned  him  so  great  a  loss  that  he 
was  imprisoned  as  an  insolvent.  He  died  of 
the  plague.  In  politics  he  belonged  to  the 
Guelph  party.  His  work,  though  containing 
errors,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  the  narra- 
tive, is  very  accurate  and  valuable  when  the 
author  comes  to  treat  of  his  own  times.  The 
style  is  simple  and  clear,  and  the  language  is 
the  pure  Florentine  of  the  age ;  and  Baccio 
Yalori's  edition  of  the  history,  published  in 
1587,  was  regarded  by  the  academy  della  Crusca 
as  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  language.  The 
first  10  books  were  printed  at  Yenice  in  1537, 
and  the  2  remaining  at  Florence  in  1554.  II. 
Matteo,  a  Florentine  historian,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  continued  the  history  from 
1348  to  1364;  the  year  in  which  he  also  died 
of  the  plague.  The  style  is  inferior  to  that 
of  Giovanni,  but  the  work  is  very  accurate. 
III.  FiLippo,  son  of  the  preceding  (died  about 
1404),  wrote  JDe  Origine  Cimtatis  Florentinm 
et  ejusdem  Cimlus,  The  first  part  of  this 
work  is  full  of  fables,  and  has  never  been  pub- 
lished ;  the  second  part,  comprising  lives  of 
illustrious  Florentines,  was  published  in  1747 
by  Mazzucchelli,  who  found  an  old  Italian  ver- 
sion of  the  Latin  original.  He  also  wrote  a 
work  De  Origine  Begum  Francorum^  and  con- 
tinued the  history  of  his  father. — The  most  cor- 
rect edition  of  the  Yillani  chronicles  is  that 
of  Moutier  (14  vols.,  Florence,  1823-'6). 

YILLANUEYA,  Joaquin  Loeenzo  de,  a 
Spanish  author  and  patriot,  born  in  Jativa,  Ya- 
lencia,  Aug.  10,  1757,  died  in  Dublin,  March 
26,  1837.  He  was  educated  at  the  university 
of  Yalencia,  and  after  having  been  admitted  to 
the  priesthood  fixed  his  residence  in  Madrid, 
where  he  was  appointed  court  preacher  and 
confessor  of  the  royal  chapel.  While  at  the 
capital  he  published  his  Aflo  Gristiano  de  Es- 
pafia  (19  vols.),  in  which  he  gave  accounts  of 
the  lives  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  the 
Spanish  church,  and  a  description  of  its  fes- 
tivals. In  his  treatise  Pe  la  leccion  de  la  Sa- 
grada  JEJscritura  en  lenguas  mdgares  (Yalencia, 
1791),  he  advocated  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  vernacular.  He  also  took  the 
ground  that  the  inquisition  exercised  a  jurisdic- 
tion which  was  incompatible  with  the  laws  of 
Spain.  When  the  revolution  of  1808  broke  out, 
he  declared  for  the  liberal  party,  and  in  1810 
was  elected  from  Yalencia  a  deputy  to  the  ex- 
traordinary cortes.  In  1 81 2  he  published  Ange- 
licas  fuentes  6  el  Tomista  en  las  cortes^  a  defence 
of  constitutionalism  based  upon  the  philosophy 
of  Thomas  Aquinas.  He  was  elected  an  alter- 
nate to  the  cortes  of  1813,  but  after  the  return 
of  Ferdinand  YII.  in  1814  was  confined  in  the 
monastery  of  Salceda.     In  1820  the  restoration 
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of  the  constitutional  government  set  him  at  lib- 
erty, and  he  was  again  elected  a  deputy,  and 
was  sent  by  the  ministry  on  a  mission  to  Rome 
to  settle  with  the  pope  the  rights  of  the  Span- 
ish church.  In  this  he  met  with  no  success, 
and  in  1823,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  consti- 
tutional government,  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  Ireland.  Here  he  wrote  Vida  literaria  de 
J.  L.  de  Villanueva  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1825),  and  a 
Latin  dissertation  on  Irish  antiquities  and  the 
Phoenician  colonization  of  Ireland  entitled  Iber- 
nia  Fhoenicea^  seu  Phmnicum  in  Ihernia  incola- 
tus  (Dublin,  1831).  In  1833  a  volume  of  his 
poems  appeared  at  London. — His  brother 
Jaime  (born  in  Jativa  in  1765,  died  in  London, 
N'ov.  14,  1824)  was  first  a  Dominican,  then  be- 
came a  secular  priest,  and  shared  in  the  exile 
of  his  brother.  He  wrote  a  Viage  literario  d 
las  iglesias  de  Eajjafia  (10  vols.,  Madrid,  1803- 
'21),  to  the  first  5  volumes  of  which  his  brother 
contributed  many  notes  and  illustrations. 

VILLARS,  Charles  Louis  Hector,  duke  of, 
a  French  soldier,  born  in  Moulins,  Bourbonnais, 
May  8,  1653,  died  in  Turin,  June  17,  1734.  He 
early  entered  the  army,  was  with  Conde  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Rhine  in  1672,  was  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Senef  (1674)  and  promoted  to  a 
colonelcy,  and  served  under  Luxembourg  in 
rianders  and  under  Crequi  in  Alsace.  After  the 
peace  of  l!^meguen  (1678)  he  shone  at  court 
among  the  most  brilhant  of  the  courtiers,  and 
was  disgraced  for  a  while  on  account  of  some 
love  affairs,  but  in  1683  went  as  ambassador  to 
Vienna,  where  he  displayed  great  diplomatic 
talents.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  against 
the  league  of  Augsburg  in  1689,  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  cavalry  in  the  army  under 
Marshal  d'Humieres,  and  by  his  services  won 
successively  the  ranks  of  major-general  and 
lieutenant-general.  In  1699  he  was  sent  again 
to  Vienna,  and  returned  to  participate  in  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  He  first  served 
in  Italy  under  Villeroy  in  1701,  and  then  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  French  army  on  the 
Rhine.  Crossing  that  river  at  Htiningen  in 
1702,  he  gained  a  brilliant  victory  atFriedlingen 
over  the  prince  of  Baden,  and  was  hailed  with 
the  title  of  marshal  of  France  on  the  battle  field 
by  his  admiring  soldiers.  This  rank  was  after- 
ward conferred  upon  him  by  Louis  XIV.  The 
following  year,  in  concert  with  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  he  was  equally  successful  at  Hoch- 
stedt,  and  thus  opened  the  road  to  Vienna ;  but, 
displeased  at  the  dilatory  movements  of  his  as- 
sociate, he  solicited  his  recall.  He  was  then 
(1704)  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army  employ- 
ed against  the  Camisards  in  the  Cevennes, 
whom  he  reduced  to  submission  in  less  than  a 
year.  After  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Tallard 
and  Marsin  at  Blenheim,  he  was  called  to  pro- 
tect the  eastern  frontier  of  France;  and  al- 
though his  army  was  inferior  in  numbers  to  the 
combined  imperialists  and  English,  he  stopped 
the  progress  of  Marlborough.  During  the  fol- 
lowing years,  while  the  French  armies  were 
worsted  in  Flanders  and  Italy,  he  not  only  kept 


his  ground,  but  defeated  the  imperialists  in  their 
formidable  lines  at  Stollhofen,  near  Strasbourg 
(1707),  and  penetrated  into  Germany.  Repair- 
ing in  1708  to  Dauphine,  which  was  invaded 
by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  he  forced  the  duke  to  re- 
treat by  his  operations  against  Piedmont.  In 
1709  he  succeeded  Vendome  in  the  command  of 
the  army  in  Flanders,  and  gave  battle  to  Marl- 
borough and  Prince  Eugene  at  Malplaquet.  Af- 
ter a  fierce  struggle,  in  which  he  was  severely 
wounded  and  carried  off  the  field,  the  French, 
who  had  inflicted  a  great  loss  on  the  allies, 
were  compelled  to  fall  back ;  but  this  defeat  was 
almost  as  glorious  to  Villars  as  a  victory  would 
have  been.  He  was  made  a  peer  of  France,  and 
the  king  gave  him  apartments  at  Versailles,  so 
that  he  could  be  taken  care  of  under  his  own 
supervision.  Before  he  had  completely  recov- 
ered he  rejoined  his  army,  and  won  in  1712  the 
celebrated  battle  of  Denain,  which  saved  France, 
and  greatly  contributed  to  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
March  31,  1713.  Austria  not  agreeing  to  this 
treaty,  he  pushed  on  the  war  on  the  Rhine 
against  Prince  Eugene,  took  Spire,  Landau, 
and  Freiburg,  and  finally  negotiated  with  his 
opponent  the  peace  of  Rastadt,  March  6,  1714. 
Being  appointed  governor  of  Provence,  he  com- 
pleted several  improvements,  including  a  canal 
which  bears  his  name.  After  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.  he  was  one  of  the  council  of  re- 
gency, opposed  the  policy  which  brought  about 
an  alliance  between  France  and  England,  dis- 
approved of  the  financial  system  of  Law,  and 
proved  one  of  the  wisest  advisers  of  the  regent. 
When  the  war  for  the  succession  of  Poland 
broke  out  (1733)  he  received  from  the  king  the 
title  of  *' marshal-general  of  the  camps  and 
armies  of  France,"  which  had  never  before  been 
conferred  except  upon  Turenne,  went  to  Italy, 
and  rapidly  conquered  the  duchies  of  Milan 
and  Mantua.  This  was  his  last  campaign;  dis- 
satisfied with  the  conduct  of  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, in  whose  interest  France  was  fighting,  he 
resigned  his  command,  and  repaired  to  Turin, 
where  he  died  after  a  short  illness.  He  left  an 
autobiography,  which  has  been  published  by 
Anquetil  (4  vols.  12mo.,  1784).  His  Memoires 
(3  vols.  12mo.)  were  published  in  Holland ;  but 
the  first  volume  only,  according  to  Voltaire,  is 
from  his  own  hand. — His  son,  Hoistore  Arm  and, 
who  succeeded  to  his  ofiices  and  dignities,  was 
a  man  of  ordinary  parts,  and  would  be  entirely 
ignored  if  he  had  not  been  the  friend  and  pat- 
ron of  Voltaire. 

VILLARS,  Dominique,  a  French  botanist, 
born  near  Gap,  Dauj^hine,  Nov.  14,  1745,  died 
in  Strasbourg,  June  27,  1814.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  farmer,  and  having  early  evinced  a  taste 
for  botany  and  medicine,  was  enabled,  by  a  pen- 
sion which  he  received  through  the  patronage 
of  the  intendant  of  Dauphin^,  to  devote,  him- 
self to  his  favorite  pursuit.  He  lectured  on 
botany  at  Grenoble  in  1773,  travelled  over  the 
whole  of  his  native  province  to  study  its  flora, 
and  in  1781  was  appointed  physician  in  the 
military  hospital  at  Grenoble.     On  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  the  central  schools  hy  the  conven- 
tion, he  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  in 
that  of  Grenoble,  and  was  an  original  member 
of  the  French  institute.  In  1805  he  was  called 
to  the  chair  of  botany  and  medicine  in  the 
academy  at  Strasbourg,  where  two  years  later 
he  held  the  office  of  dean.  Among  his  works 
are :  Histoire  naturelle  des  plantes  clu  Dauphine 
(4  vols.,  Grenoble,  1786)  ;  Memoires  sur  la  to- 
pographie  et  V histoire  naturelle  (Lyons,  1804)  ; 
and  Freds  (Tun  voyage  dotaniquejhit  en  Suisse^ 
dans  les  Orisons^  &c.  (Paris,  1812). 

VILX.EGAS,  EsTEVAN  Manuel  de,  a  Spanish 
poet,  born  in  Najera,  Old  Castile,  in  1596,  died 
in  1669.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  but 
during  his  whole  life  remained  unfortunate  and 
poor.  Much  of  his  poetry  was  written  while 
he  was  only  14,  and  nearly  all  of  it  was  pub- 
lished before  he  was  21,  when  it  appeared  un- 
der the  title  of  Amatorias  (Najera,  161T).  His 
works  are  chiefly  lyrical.  He  published  in 
1665  a  translation  in  excellent  Spanish  prose 
of  Boethius,  and  began  several  other  works, 
which  were  not  printed  during  his  lifetime. 
Yillegas  is  considered  the  Anacreon  of  Spain. 

YILLEHAEDOUIN,  Geoffeoy  de,  a  French 
historian,  born  near  Arcis-sur-Aube  about  1167, 
died  in  Thessaly  in  1213.  He  belonged  to  a 
distinguished  family  of  Champagne,  and  was 
marechal  of  that  county  when  in  1201  Thibault, 
count  of  Champagne  and  Brie,  sent  him  to 
Venice  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  republic 
in  fitting  out  a  crusade.  He  succeeded  in  his 
mission,  and  accompanied  the  expedition  when 
it  started  for  the  Holy  Land  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  Thibault 
having  meanwhile  died.  The  crusaders  stop- 
ped at  Constantinople  to  reinstate  the  emperor 
Isaac  Angelus  on  his  throne  ;  but  being  after- 
ward dissatisfied  with  the  treatment  they  re- 
ceived from  him  and  his  son  Alexis,  they  cap- 
tured the  city  in  1204  and  gave  the  crown  to 
Baldwin.  Villehardouin  wrote  a  graphic  and 
minute  description  of  the  siege,  and  was  after- 
ward appointed  by  Baldwin  marechal  of  Rou- 
mania,  while  from  the  next  emperor,  Henry, 
he  received  a  free  gift  of  the  entire  city  of 
Messinopolis  in  Thessaly  with  all  its  dependen- 
cies. He  settled  on  his  grant,  and  for  nearly 
two  centuries  his  descendants  ruled  over  some 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  Greece.  He 
was  equally  distinguished  as  a  soldier  and  a 
writer.  His  "  History  of  the  Taking  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  French  and  Venetians"  is 
remarkable  for  its  brevity  and  clearness,  and  is 
probably  the  oldest  history  in  French  prose. 
It  was  first  published  at  Venice  in  1573,  and 
is  included  in  the  Recueil  des  historiens  des 
Gaules  et  de  la  France  (fol.,  Paris,  1822). 

VILLEIISr.    See  Seef. 

VILLfiLE,  Joseph,  count  de,  a  French 
statesman,  born  in  Toulouse  in  1773,  died  there, 
March  13,  1854.  He  early  entered  the  navy, 
accompanied  to  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  a  relative 
who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  that  col- 
ony, resigned  his  commission  in  1793,  became 


clerk  to  a  wealthy  planter,  whose  daughter  he 
married,  and  afterward  a  member  of  the  colo- 
nial council.  In  1803  he  returned  to  his  native 
city  with  a  large  fortune.  A  royalist  at  heart, 
he  hailed  with  delight  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  in  1815  was  nominated  mayor  of 
Toulouse,  which  post  he  held  for  several  years, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  representative  of  the 
department  of  Haute-Garonne  in  the  chamber  of 
deputies.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  next 
legislature,  and  the  recognized  leader  of  the  ul- 
tra royalists.  On  the  fall  of  the  Decazes  minis- 
try, after  the  assassination  of  the  duke  of  Berry 
(1820),  he  was  appointed  minister  of  state,  and 
in  the  following  year  minister  of  finance,  re- 
ceiving soon  afterward  the  premiership  and  the 
title  of  count.  He  held  power  for  7  years, 
during  which  he  won  a  reputation  for  shrewd- 
ness and  integrity,  but  he  proved  incapable  of 
controlling  his  own  party.  He  opposed  the 
Spanish  war,  which  was  mostly  devised  by 
Chateaubriand,  but  had  to  yield  to  the  major- 
ity of  the  cabinet.  Having  established  public 
credit  upon  a  firm  basis,  he  introduced  a  bill 
to  convert  the  5  per  cent,  stocks  into  3  per 
cents. ;  but  the  measure  was  defeated  by  the 
votes  of  many  of  his  own  party.  He  was  more 
successful  with  his  bill  granting  an  indemnity 
of  1,000,000,000  francs  to  the  emigrants  who 
had  lost  their  landed  property  during  the  revo- 
lution (1825).  About  the  same  time  he  con- 
cluded a  convention  with  the  republic  of  Hayti, 
recognizing  its  independence  on  condition  that 
150,000,000  francs  should  be  paid  to  the  plant- 
ers who  had  been  ruined  and  expelled  from  the 
island  by  the  negro  rebellion.  The  home  pol- 
icy of  the  government,  however,  to  which  he 
was  generally  opposed,  rendered  the  cabinet 
more  and  more  unpopular.  The  expulsion  of 
Manuel  from  the  chamber  of  deputies,  March 
8,  1823 ;  the  invasion  of  Spain ;  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  bill  for  reestablishing  the  right  of 
primogeniture,  and  of  another,  known  as  loi 
d^amour^  for  restricting  the  freedom  of  the 
press;  the  disbanding  of  the  national  guards, 
April  30,  1827;  and  the  severity  with  which 
the  Parisians  were  treated  on  account  of  some 
slight  disturbances  during  the  elections,  gave  so 
strong  a  majority  to  the  opposition,  that  Vil- 
lele  and  his  colleagues  were  obliged  to  resign, 
Jan.  4,  1828.  Villele  at  the  same  time  was 
raised  to  the  peerage.  After  the  revolution  of 
1830  he  retired  to  private  life,  and  spent  his 
latter  years  in  comparative  obscurity. — See 
D^Audiffret,  Notice  historique  sur  M,  le  comte 
de  Villele  (Paris,  1855). 

VILLEMAIK,  Abel  Feanqois,  a  French  au- 
thor, born  in  Paris,  June  11,  1791.  He  was 
educated  at  the  imperial  lyceum,  now  college 
of  Louis  le  Grand,  and  at  the  age  of  19  appoint- 
ed assistant  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  Char- 
lemagne college,  and  soon  after  instructor  in 
French  literature  at  the  normal  school.  In 
1812  his  eulogy  on  Montaigne  won  the  prize  at 
the  French  academy.  Having  been  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  modern  history  in  the 
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faculty  of  letters,  he  began  a  course  of  lectures 
early  in  1814,  with  a  historical  view  of  Europe 
at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century.  In  the 
same  year  he  received  another  prize  from  the 
French  academy  for  his  essay  Sur  les  avantages 
et  les  inconvenients  de  la  critique^  which  he  was 
invited  to  read  at  a  solemn  meeting  of  the 
academy  held  in  the  presence  of  Alexander  I. 
of  Russia  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  April  21, 
1814.  Two  years  later  he  received  his  third 
prize  for  his  eulogy  on  Montesquieu,  and  was 
promoted  to  the  cbair  of  eloquence,  in  which 
he  displayed  his  remarkable  powers  as  an 
extemporaneous  lecturer.  In  1819  appeared 
his  Histoire  de  Cromwell^  and  in  1821  he  was 
elected  to  the  French  academy.  In  1822  he 
published  an  elegant  French  translation  of 
Cicero's  ''Republic,"  from  a  palimpsest  discov- 
ered in  1820  by  Cardinal  Mai;  in  1823  a  vol- 
ume of  Discours  et  melanges  Utteraires ;  and 
in  1825  a  historical  novel,  Zo^caHs,  ou  les  Grecs 
du  15'  Steele^  and  his  Bssal  sur  Vetat  des  Gfecs 
depuis  la  conquete  Musulmane,  Under  the  De- 
cazes  ministry  he  had  been  appointed  master 
of  requests  in  the  council  of  state ;  but  the  pol- 
icy of  the  government  being  altered  by  the  Vil- 
lele  cabinet,  his  sympathies  were  diverted  to 
the  opposition.  On  the  presentation  of  the  bill 
for  establishing  the  censorship  of  the  press,  he 
protested  against  it  in  his  official  capacity ;  and 
in  conjunction  with  Chateaubriand  and  Lacre- 
telle,  lie  was  placed  on  a  committee  to  prepare, 
in  the  name  of  the  French  academy,  a  remon- 
strance against  the  bill.  This  caused  him  to 
be  deprived  of  his  post  in  the  council  of  state, 
but  increased  his  popularity.  His  lectures  in 
1828-'9  were  attended  by  crowds  of  hearers 
of  every  age  and  every  profession,  Chateau- 
briand and  the  duke  de  Chartres  among  the 
number.  In  1830  he  was  returned  by  the  op- 
position to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  where  he 
took  an  active  part  in  all  the  proceedings  that 
brought  about  the  revolution  of  July  and  the 
elevation  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  the  throne. 
Appointed  one  of  the  council  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  1831,  and  vice-president  of  that  body  in 
1832,  he  lost  his  seat  in  the  chamber,  but  was 
indemnified  by  his  promotion  to  a  peerage. 
May  5, 1833,  and  continued  a  faithful  supporter 
of  a  liberal  policy.  He  became  minister  of 
public  instruction  in  the  Soult  cabinet  in  1839, 
resigned  in  1840  with  his  colleagues,  but  at  the 
end  of  a  few  months  resumed  the  same  post 
under  the  premiership  of  M.  Guizot,  and  held  it 
for  nearly  4  years,  till,  having  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Louis  Philippe  byhis  hberal  views, 
he  was  dismissed  in  1844.  Resuming  his  liter- 
ary pursuits,  but  not  his  lectures,  he  has  since 
then  occasionally  taken  part  in  the  political 
discussions  in  the  chamber  of  peers.  He  refused 
to  take  the  oath  to  the  emperor  Napoleon  III. 
in  1852.  He  has  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to 
revising  his  former  works,  especially  his  Tab- 
leau de  la  litter  ature  au  moyen  age  (2  vols.  12mo.) 
and  Tableau  de  la  litterature  Frangaise  au  18* 
%Ucle  (4  vols.  12mo  ),  and  publishing  his  Sou- 


venirs  contemporains  d' histoire  et  de  litterature 
(2  vols.  8vo.  and  12mo.,  1853-^8),  and  Chateau^ 
hriand,  sa  vie  et  ses  (Bwvres  (1859). 

VILLENEUVE,  Pieere  Charles  Jean  Bap- 
tists Sylvestee,  a  French  naval  officer,  born 
in  Valensolle,  Provence,  in  1763,  committed 
suicide  in  Rennes,  Feb.  22, 1806.  He  entered  the 
navy  w^hen  scarcely  15  years  old,  became  cap- 
tain in  1793,  and  was  in  command  of  a  French 
division  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Aboukir  in 
1798,  after  which  he  succeeded  in  reaching 
Malta  with  a  portion  of  his  fleet.  Promoted  to 
the  rank  of  vice-admiral  in  1804,  he  was  charg- 
ed with  a  conspicuous  part  in  Napoleon's  con- 
templated invasion  of  England ;  but  his  energy 
was  not  equal  to  the  task  that  had  devolved 
upon  him.  He  indeed  succeeded  at  first  in  de- 
coying Nelson  to  the  Caribbean  sea  and  avoid- 
ing his  pursuit,  and  sailed  again  for  Europe, 
according  to  instructions ;  but  instead  of  steer- 
ing unhesitatingly  toward  the  channel,  which 
he  was  ordered  to  keep  clear  from  enemies  for 
a  while,  he  stopped  on  his  way  off  Galicia  to 
engage  the  English  admiral  Calder,  and,  dis- 
pirited by  an  indecisive  battle,  fell  back  to 
Cadiz,  while  his  enraged  master  at  Boulogne 
was  vainly  waiting  for  his  arrival.  Nelson 
having  appeared  off  Trafalgar,  battle  was  join- 
ed between  the  combined  French  and  Spanish 
fleets  and  the  English  admiral,  and  Villeneuve 
was  totally  defeated,  Oct.  21,  1805,  and  made 
prisoner.  After  6  months'  captivity  he  was 
released,  sailed  for  home,  landed  at  Morlaix, 
and  proceeded  as  far  as  Rennes,  where,  having 
reason  to  fear  the  displeasure  of  Napoleon,  he 
stabbed  himself  to  the  heart. 

VILLERS,  Charles  FRANgois  Dominique  de, 
a  French  historical  and  philosophical  writer, 
born  in  Boulay,  Lorraine,  in  1767,  died  in  Got- 
tingen  in  1815.  He  was  an  artillery  officer 
when  the  revolution  broke  out,  against  which 
he  wrote  several  pamphlets.  Deeming  it  pru- 
dent to  emigrate  in  1792,  he  removed  to  Ltibeck, 
where  he  married,  became  acquainted  vfitli 
several  German  authors,  and,  like  Mme.  de 
Stael,  whom  he  met  in  one  of  her  excursions, 
resolved  to  devote  his  pen  to  the  introduction 
of  German  literature  and  philosophy  into 
France.  When  the  kingdom  of  "Westphalia  was 
established  in  1807,  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  literature  in  the  university  of  Gottingen,  but 
he  lost  his  chair  in  1814.  His  most  imjwrtant 
works  are  his  PMlosopMe  de  Kant^  ou  prin- 
cipes  fondamentaxLx  de  la  pliilosopMe  tremscen- 
dentale  (Metz,  1801),  and  Essai  sur  Vesprit  et 
Vinjiuence  de~la  reformation  de  Lutlier  (1804). 
VILLIERS.  See  Buckingham. 
VILLOISON,  Jean  Baptiste  Gaspakd 
D'Ansse  de,  a  French  Hellenist,  bom  at  Cor- 
beil-sur-Seine,  March  5,  1750,  died  April  26, 
1805.  At  the  age  of  15  he  had  read  nearly  all 
the  Greek  authors,  and  at  22  published  from 
a  MS.  ApoUonius^s  lexicon  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  together  with  the  fnigments  of  Phile- 
mon (2  vols,  fol.,  Paris,  1773^),  for  which  ho 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of  in- 
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scriptions.  In  1778  he  was  sent  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  Venice  to  search  the  library  of  St. 
Mark  for  unpubhshed  Greek  MSS.,  and  in 
1781  published  in  his  Anecdota  Grceca  (2  vols. 
4to.,  Venice)  several  grammatical  and  rhetori- 
cal works  and  fragments  which  he  found  there. 
A  far  more  valuable  result  of  his  mission,  how- 
ever, was  the  discovery  of  a  MS.  Iliad  of  the 
10th  century  with  very  ancient  scholia  (now 
known  as  the  scholia  Veneta),  which  he  printed 
with  learned  prolegomena  in  1788.  Subse- 
quent explorations  in  the  library  of  Weimar 
led  to  his  Epistolm  Vimarienses  (4to.,  Zurich, 
1783),  and  in  1784  he  edited  at  Strasbourg 
a  Greek  translation  of  various  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  made  by  a  Jew  of  the  9th 
century.  He  travelled  about  3  years  in  the 
Levant,  Greece,  and  the  archipelago,  in  a  fruit- 
less search  for  inedited  MSS.,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  France  retired  to  Orleans  until  the 
revolution  had  passed,  when  having  lost  his 
property  he  began  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Greek  at  Paris,  in  which  he  met  with  little 
encouragement.  Just  before  his  death  he  was 
appointed  by  Napoleon  professor  of  ancient 
and  modern  Greek  in  the  college  of  France. 
He  left  in  MS.  unfinished  a  descriptive  work 
on  ancient  and  modern  Greece. 

VIMEIRA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  province  of 
Estremadura,  7  m.  N.  from  Torres  Vedras,  near 
the  coasts  pop.  1,800.  On  Aug.  21,  1808,  the 
French,  having  made  an  attack  from  Torres 
Vedras  upon  the  army  commanded  by  Sir  Ar- 
thur Wellesley,  who  had  occupied  this  place 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  landing  of  reen- 
forcements,  were  defeated  with  considerable 
loss.  The  result  of  the  batMe  was  the  conven- 
tion of  Cintra. 

VINAGO.    ^ee  Pigeon,  vol.  xiii.  p.  319. 

\INOE,  Samuel,  an  English  mathematician, 
born  at  Fressingfield,  Suffolk,  died  in  Dec.  1821. 
He  was  of  poor  parents,  but  was  educated  at 
Caius'college,  Cambridge,  and  in  1796  was  made 
Plumian  professor  of  astronomy  and  experimen- 
tal' philosophy  in  that  university.  He  took 
orders,  and  was  presented  in  succession  to  the 
rectory  of  Kii-kby  Bedon,  Norfolk,  the  vicarage 
of  South  Creak,  Norfolk,  and  the  archdeaconry 
of  Bedford,  His  principal  work  is  a  "  Complete 
System  of  Astronomy"  (3  vols.  4to.,  Cambridge, 
1797-1808).  In  conjunction  with  the  Rev. 
James  TTood  he  published  a  course  of  mathe- 
matics, to  which  he  contributed  "  Elements  of 
Conic  Sections,"  *' Principles  of  Fluxions," 
^' Principles  of  Hydrostatics,"  and  ''Elements 
of  Astronomy."  He  likewise  published,  in  re- 
ply to  Hume,  ;an  *'  Essay  on  Miracles,"  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  "The  Credibility  of  Christianity 
Vindicated,"  and  in  1806 ''  Observations  on  the 
Hypotheses  which  have  been  assumed  to  ac- 
count for  the  Cause  of  Gravitation  on  Mechan- 
ical Principies."  He  contributed  several  pa- 
pers to  the  "  Transactions  "  of  the  royal  society, 
of  which  he  became  a  member  in  1786. 

VINOENNES,  a  city  and  the  capital  of 
Knox  ca,  Ind.,  fiituaited  on  the  left  bank  of 


the  "Wabash  river,  which  is  here  navigable  by 
steamboats,  and  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
and  Evansville  and  Crawfordsville  railroads, 
110  m.  S.  W.  from  Indianapolis;  pop.  in  1860, 
6,000.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  university  well  en- 
dowed with  public  lands,  of  a  Catholic  bishop- 
ric and  a  Catholic  theological  seminary,  and 
has  a  large  cathedral  and  8  other  churches. 
The  city  has  also  a  high  school  and  numerous 
other  schools,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
there  are  an  academy  for  young  ladies  and  male 
and  female  orphan  asylums  under  the  charge 
of  the  sisters  of  providence.  There  are  2  semi- 
weekly  and  3  weekly  newspapers,  a  bank,  and 
manufactories  of  flour,  casks  and  barrels,  shin- 
gles, sash,  blinds,  and  doors,  cabinet  ware,  agri- 
cultural implements,  &c. — Vincennes  is  the  old- 
est town  in  the  state.  A  French  trading  post  was 
established  on  its  site  about  1710  under  Capt. 
Morgan  de  Vinsenne,  and  a  colony  of  French 
emigrants  settled  here  in  1735,  who  maintained 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  and  were 
for  a  long  period  the  only  white  inhabitants  of 
the  Wabash  valley.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
territory  till  1813. 

VINCENNES,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  Seine,  4  m.  E.  from  the  Barriere-du-Trone, 
Paris ;  pop.  in  1862,  8,461.  It  has  a  celebrated 
castle,  begun  by  Philip  Augustus,  which  was  a 
royal  residence  up  to  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 
Louis  XI.  converted  the  keep  into  a  state  prison, 
in  which  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  the  princes  of 
Cond6  and  Conti,  I>iderot,  Mirabeau,  and  other 
illustrious  persons  were  at  different  times  con- 
fined. The  duke  d'Enghien  was  shot  in  the 
ditch  of  the  castle,  March  21,  1804.  It  stands 
in  the  midst  of  a  wood  or  park,  which  is  a  fa- 
vorite resort  of  pleasure  seekers  from  Paris. 
The  castle  is  now  used  as  an  artillery  school 
and  depot  for  the  garrison  of  Paris,  and  is 
strongly  fortified. 

VINCENT,  Alexandre  Joseph  Hidulphe.  a 
French  mathematician,  born  in  Hesdin,  Nov. 
20, 1797.  He  studied  at  the  colleges  of  Douai 
and  Amiens,  and  at  the  normal  school,  and  sub-^ 
sequently  had  charge  of  the  classes  in  natural 
history,  chemistry,  and  natural  i)hilosophy  in 
the  royal  college  of  Rheims,  to  which  he  after- 
ward added  a  professorship  of  mathematics. 
His  principal  mathematical  works  are  a  Cours 
de  geometric  elementaire  (1826),  many  editions 
of  which  have  appeared;  Recherclies  sur  lea 
fonctions  exponentielles  et  logaritlimiques  (1832) ; 
Memoire  sur  la  resolution  des  equations  nume- 
riques  (1834-'6) ;  and  Theorie  du  'parallelogram- 
me  de  Watt  et  de  la  courhe  d  longue  inflexion 
(1837).  He  has  written  a  great  deal  upon  the 
theory  and  history  of  music,  and  upon  miscel- 
laneous subjects.  He  removed  to  Paris  in 
1826,  and,  after  teaching  successively  in  the 
Rollin  and  Bourbon  colleges,  accepted  in  1831 
a  professorship  of  mathematics  in  the  Louis  le 
Grand  college.  He  is  a  member  of  the  institute 
of  France,  and  ''keeper  of  the  collection  of 
memoirs  of  learned  societies." 

VINCENT,  Eabl  Saint.    See  Jervis. 
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VINCENT,  William,  D.D.,  an  English  clas- 
sical scholar,  born  in  the  city  of  London,  Nov. 
3,  1739,  died  in  Westminster,  Dec.  21,  1815. 
He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  at 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  became  an  usher 
in  the  former  in  1762,  and  rose  to  the  office  of 
head  master  in  1788,  which  he  resigned  when, 
after  receiving  various  other  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferments, he  was  in  1802  made  dean  of  West- 
minster by  Mr.  Addington,  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  in  reward  for  his  *'  Defence  of  Pub- 
lic Education,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Meath"  (8vo.,  1802).  He  published  several 
pamphlets  and  sermons,  some  of  them  of  a 
strongly  conservative  political  cast,  and  tracts 
on  classical  subjects,  and  contributed  largely  to 
the  '^Classical  Journal"  and  the  *' British 
Critic."  But  his  chief  work  is  *'  The  History 
of  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  An- 
cients in  the  Indian  Ocean"  (2  vols.  4to.,  1807), 
comprising  *'  The  Voyage  of  Nearchus  to  the 
Euphrates,  collected  from  the  Original  Journal 
preserved  by  Arrian,"  first  published  in  1797, 
and  "  The  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,"  in 
1800  and  1805.  A  third  volume  was  afterward 
added,  containing  the  Greek  text  of  the  two 
voyages,  with  a  translation,  and  part  of  Arrian's 
Indian  history. 

VINCENT  DE  PAUL.  See  Paul,  Vin- 
cent DE. 

VINCHON,  AuGusTE  Jean  Baptiste,  a 
French  painter,  born  in  Paris,  Aug.  5,  1789, 
died  at  Ems,  in  Nassau,  in  1855.  He  studied 
at  the  school  of  fine  arts,  and  took  the  second 
prize  for  a  painting  in  1813,  and  the  grand 
prize  in  1814.  He  subsequently  visited  Italy, 
where  he  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  fresco 
painting,  and  executed  several  important  works, 
including  his  "  Ajax  defying  the  Gods."  After 
his  return  to  France  in  1818,  he  was  empk^yed 
to  decorate  the  chapel  of  St.  Maurice  in  the 
church  of  St.  Sulpice  in  Paris.  Among  his 
best  works  are :  ''  Episode  of  the  Plague  of 
Barcelona,"  at  the  lazaretto  of  Marseilles; 
*'The  Death  of  Coriolanus,"  "Joan  of  Arc 
under  the  Walls  of  Orleans,"  and  others,  at 
Versailles ;  "  Boissy  d'Anglas,"  in  the  chamber 
of  peers,  his  sketch  for  which  was  preferred  to 
that  of  M.  Delacroix;  "The  Death  of  Hen- 
rietta of  England;"  and  " The  Martyrs  under 
the  Emperor  Diocletian." 

VINOl,  Leo^'aedo  da,  an  Italian  painter,  born 
at  Vinci,  near  Florence,  in  1452,  died  at  Cloux, 
near  Amboise,  France,  May  2,  1519.  He  was 
the  natural  son  of  Pietro  da  Vinci,  an  advocate 
of  Florence,  and  in  early  childhood  displayed 
a  remarkable  aptitude  for  mathematics,  music, 
and  .the  art  of  design  in  all  its  branches.  His 
father,  struck  by  the  talent  which  some  of  his 
drawings  evinced,  placed  him  with  Andrea 
Verrocchio,  celebrated  as  a  painter,  sculptor, 
and  chaser  in  metal ;  and  the  pupil  soon  proved 
himself  so  superior  to  his  master  that  the  latter 
relinquished  painting  in  despair,  "  enraged," 
says  Vasari,  "that  a  child  should  thus  excel 
him."     The  first  original  picture  by  him  of 


whicli  mention  is  made  was  that  called  the 
Eotello  del  fico^  a  round  section  of  a  fig  tree, 
on  which  was  painted  a  hideous  head,  composed 
from  studies  of  a  variety  of  loathsome  reptiles 
and  insects,  and  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
arouse  feelings  of  disgust  and  horror  in  the 
beholder.  It  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
duke  of  Milan,  and  in  the  troubles  which  sub- 
sequently distracted  that  city  was  lost  or  de- 
stroyed. While  studying  painting,  Leonardo 
found  time  to  cultivate  many  other  arts  and 
sciences,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  sculp- 
ture, architecture,  engineering,  mathematics, 
astronomy,  anatomy,  chemistry,  several  branch- 
es of  natural  history,  and  mechanics  generally. 
He  was  also  a  poet  of  some  pretensions,  and  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  composers  and  musi- 
cians of  his  time.  Astonishing  as  were  the 
range  and  diversity  of  his  studies,  he  was  no 
mere  dabbler  in  science,  but  a  profound  and 
original  thinker,  "  ardent  and  versatile  as  youth, 
patient  and  persevering  as  age,"  and  became 
a  master  of  whatever  branch  of  knowledge  he 
attempted.  The  fact  that  his  fame  nevertheless 
rests  almost  exclusively  upon  his  productions 
as  a  painter  can  be  explained  only  by  the  pre- 
eminence enjoyed  by  art  during  the  period  in 
which  he  flourished.  At  30  years  of  age  he  was 
distinguished  rather  by  the  excellence  than  by 
the  number  of  his  designs,  among  which  were 
cartoons  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  of  Neptune  in 
his  car  drawn  by  sea  horses,  and  the  famous  Me- 
dusa's head  now  in  the  Florentine  gallery.  His 
industry,  however,  was  indefatigable,  and  nu- 
merous sketches  and  studies  still  in  existence 
attest  the  fidelity  and  patience  with  which  he 
studied  the  varying  expressions  of  the  human 
countenance.  In  1483  he  offered  his  services 
to  Ludovico  Sforza  il  Moro,  then  regent,  after- 
ward duke  of  Milan,  in  a  letter  still  preserved 
in  the  Ambrosian  library  of  that  city,  in  which, 
after  enumerating  his  qualifications  as  an  engi- 
neer, both  civil  and  military,  a  mechanician, 
and  an  architect,  he  adds :  "  I  will  also  under- 
take any  work  in  sculpture,  in  marble,  in  bronze, 
or  in  terra  cotta ;  likewise  in  painting  I  can  do 
what  can  be  done  as  well  as  any  man,  be  he  who 
he  may."  He  was  forthwith  taken  into  the  ser- 
vice of  Ludovico  at  a  salary  of  500  scudi,  and 
during  the  next  17  years  lived  chiefly  in  Milan, 
engaged  in  many  important  works  for  his  pa- 
tron, not  the  least  of  which  was  the  canal  of 
the  Martesana,  a  triumph  of  engineering  skill 
and  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  the  city.  In 
sculpture  his  chief  undertaking  was  the  colossal 
equestrian  statue  of  Francesco  Sforza,  father  of 
Ludovico,  of  which  he  completed  a  model  in 
clay.  It  was  never  cast,  Ludovico  being  too 
much  crippled  in  his  resources  to  furnish  the 
metal,  and  at  the  capture  of  Milan  by  the 
French  in  1499  was  wantonly  destroyed  by 
some  Gascon  archers.  Far  superior  to  this, 
however,  was  his  famous  "Last  Supper,"  paint- 
ed in  1497-9  on  the  wall  of  the  refectory  of  the 
Dominican  convent  of  Sta.  Maria  della  Grazie, 
and  which  has  been  called  the  highest  effort  of 
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Christian  art.  The  dampness  of  the  apartment, 
the  imperfect  vehicles  used  by  Leonardo,  and 
the  vandalism  of  the  monks,  as  well  as  of  the 
French  soldiery  during  the  occupation  of  the 
city  by  Bonaparte  in  1796,  have  contributed  to 
the  destruction  of  this  remarkable  work,  of 
which  nothing  but  the  composition  now  re- 
mains. It  has  been  twice  painted  over  by  in- 
different artists,  but  fortunately  several  excel- 
lent copies  of  the  original  were  made  by  pupils 
of  Leonardo  during  his  lifetime,  including  one 
by  Marco  da  Oggione  in  the  collection  of  the 
royal  academy  of  England.  Eleven  others  are 
in  existence,  and  the  work  is  widely  known  by 
the  engravings  of  Morghen,  Frey,  and  others. 
Beside  executing  a  "  Nativity"  and  other  pic- 
tures, and  founding  a  celebrated  school  of  paint- 
ing in  Milan,  he  gave  much  time  to  the  study 
of  anatomy  and  the  natural  sciences,  leaving 
numerous  treatises,  drawings,  and  designs  as 
evidences  of  his  industry.  The  capture  of 
Milan  by  Louis  XII.  of  France  in  1499,  and  the 
flight  of  Ludovico,  induced  Leonardo  to  return 
in  the  following  year  to  Florence,  where  he  was 
favorably  received  by  Pietro  Soderini,  the  gon- 
faloniere  of  the  city,  and  appointed  a  painter  in 
the  service  of  the  republic.  Here  he  was  brought 
into  rivalry  with  Michel  Angelo,  then  26  years  of 
age  and  rapidly  rising  into  eminence ;  and  the 
sensitiveness  and  fastidiousness  of  the  one,  to- 
gether with  the  haughty  bearing  of  the  other^ 
prevented  any  friendly  intercourse  between 
them,  however  conscious  each  might  be  of  the 
merits  of  the  other.  The  two  artists  competed 
for  the  honor  of  painting  in  fresco  one  side  of 
the  council  hall  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio;  and 
the  cartoon  of  Leonardo,  called  the  "  Battle  of 
the  Standard,"  and  representing  an  episode  in 
the  wars  of  the  Florentines  with  the  Milanese, 
received  the  preference.  Political  changes 
prevented  the  execution  of  the  work,  but  Leo- 
nardo's cartoon  and  that  of  his  rival,  which 
represented  a  party  of  Florentine  soldiers  sur- 
prised while  bathing  in  the  Arno  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy,  remained  for  several 
years  the  admiration  of  all  Italy.  Among 
other  works  produced  during  this  period  was 
the  cartoon  of  Sta.  Anna  for  the  convent  of  the 
Kunziata  in  Florence,  which  excited  an  extra- 
ordinary sensation,  but  was  never  executed  in 
colors,  and  the  portrait  of  Mona  Lisa  del  Gio- 
condo,  now  in  the  Louvre,  for  which  Francis 
I.  gave  4,000  gold  crowns.  Leonardo  remain- 
ed in  Florence,  making  occasional  visits  to 
Milan,  until  1514,  when  he  went  to  Rome  in 
the  train  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  brother  of  Leo 
X.,  by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  the  pope. 
The  latter  gave  him  several  commissions ;  but 
Leonardo,  long  accustomed  to  hold  the  first 
rank  among  artists  wherever  he  resided,  soon 
took  umbrage  at  some  disparaging  remarks  of 
the  pope,  and  left  Rome  for  Pavia,  where  Fran- 
cis I.  of  France  was  then  holding  his  court. 
The  French  monarch  received  him  with  many 
flattering  marks  of  favor,  and  in  1516  Leonar- 
do accompanied  his  new  patron  to  France  in 


the  capacity  of  first  painter  to  the  court,  with 
a  salary  of  700  gold  crowns.  He  was  however 
too  much  enfeebled  by  age  and  sickness  to 
practise  his  art  with  vigor,  and  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  which  was  passed  in 
France^  he  appears  to  have  accomplished  little 
or  nothing. — As  a  painter  he  was  distinguished 
by  surpassing  excellence  of  design,  by  a  depth 
of  chiaroscuro  nevex  previously  approached, 
and  which  might  almost  entitle  him  to  be  call- 
ed the  inventor  of  that  art,  and  by  an  extreme 
softness  of  execution.  Owing  to  the  multiplici- 
ty of  occupations  which  he  followed,  he  paint- 
ed comparatively  few  pictures,  and  of  those 
now  attributed  to  him  probably  not  a  third  are 
genuine  productions  of  his  hand.  His  practice 
was  to  intrust  the  execution  of  his  designs  to 
his  favorite  pupils,  several  of  whom,  as  Luini 
and  Oggione,  followed  his  manner  so  closely 
that  their  pictures  are  readily  mistaken  for  his. 
The  "  Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors "  in 
the  British  national  gallery,  and  the  Herodias 
in  the  Florentine  gallery,  long  attributed  to 
Leonardo,  are  now  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  painted  by  Luini  from  his  cartoons.  Of 
his  numerous  treatises,  the  greater  part  still  re- 
main in  manuscript  in  the  Ambrosian  library 
at  Milan,  where  are  12  large  volumes  on  the 
arts,  chemistry,  mathematics,  &c.,  written,  as 
are  all  his  manuscripts,  from  right  to  left,  so 
that  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  looking  glass 
in  order  to  decipher  them.  His  ^'Treatise  on 
painting,"  of  which  several  editions  have  been 
published  in  Italian,  English,  German,  and 
French,  is  pronounced  by  Mrs.  Jameson  ''the 
foundation  of  all  that  has  since  been  written 
on  the  subject,  whether  relating  to  the  theory 
or  to  the  practice  of  the  art ;"  and  the  extracts 
from  his  manuscripts  published  at  Paris  in  1797, 
by  Yenturi,  are  said  by  Hallam  to  be  "  more  like 
the  revelations  of  physical  truths  vouchsafed 
to  a  single  mind,  than  the  superstructure  of 
its  reasoning  upon  any  established  basis."  The 
same  writer  adds:  "The  discoveries  which 
made  Galileo,  and  Kepler,  and  Maestlin,  and 
Maurolycus,  and  Castelli,  and  other  names  illus- 
trious, the  system  of  Copernicus,  the  very  the- 
ories of  recent  geologers,  are  anticipated  by 
Da  Yinci  within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages, 
not  perhaps  in  the  most  precise  language,  or 
on  the  most  conclusive  reasoning,  but  so  as  to 
strike  us  with  something  like  the  awe  of  pre- 
ternatural knowledge.  If  any  doubt  could  be 
harbored,  not  as  to  the  right  of  Leonardo  da 
Yinci  to  stand  as  the  first  name  of  the  15th 
century,  which  is  beyond  all  doubt,  but  as  to 
his  originality  in  so  many  discoveries,  which 
probably  no  one  man,  especially  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, has  ever  made,  it  must  be  on  an 
hypothesis,  not  very  untenable,  that  some  parts 
of  physical  science  had  already  attained  a 
height  which  mere  books  do  not  record."  In 
the  royal  library  at  Windsor  there  are  3  vol- 
umes of  his  drawings,  studies  from  nature, 
models  of  machines,  maps  and  surveys,  &c., 
illustrated  by  elaborate  notes  and  explanations. 
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VIITCKE,  Ernst  Feiedeich  Georg,  baron,  a 
Prussian  statesman,  born  at  Buch,  near  Hagen, 
May  15,  1811.  He  studied  law  at  Gottingen 
and  Berlin,  and,  after  filling  several  judicial 
offices  at  Berlin,  Minden,  and  Miinster,  was 
chosen  provost  by  the  estates  of  the  circle  of 
Hagen  in  1837.  He  was  a  deputy  of  the  nobil- 
ity of  the  county  of  Mark  in  the  provincial  as- 
semblies of  Westphalia  in  1843  and  1845,  and 
in  1847  was  a  member  of  the  Prussian  diet. 
Having  resigned  his  office  of  provost  in  1848, 
he  was  elected  by  the  circle  of  Hagen  to  the 
national  assembly  of  Germany,  and  was  one 
of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  party  which 
desired  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional 
hereditary  empire.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
second  Prussian  chamber  in  1849,  1850-52, 
1853-'5,  and  1859-'61,  and  of  the  popular 
chamber  in  the  parliament  which  met  at  Erfurt 
in  the  spring  of  1850.  He  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  first  parliamentary  orators  of  Germany. 

yiN"DELI01A,  a  province  of  the  Eoman  em- 
pire, bounded  IST.  by  the  Danube,  which  sepa- 
rated it  from  Germany ;  E.  by  the  (Enus  (now 
Inn),  which  separated  it  from  Noricum ;  S.  by 
Rhsetia,  of  which  it  originally  formed  a  part ; 
and  W.  by  the  territory  of  the  Helvetii.  It  thus 
comprised  parts  of  the  modern  countries  of  Ba- 
den, Wiirtemberg,  Bavaria,  the  Tyrol,  and  Swit- 
zerland. The  southern  part  is  mountainous,  be- 
ing occupied  by  slopes  oftheRh^tian  Alps,  but 
the  northern  forms  an  extensive  plain,  watered 
by  the  Danube  and  its  affluents,  the  (Enus,  Isa- 
rus  (Isar),  and  Licus  (Lech).  At  the  confluence 
of  the  latter  river  with  the  Yindo  or  Yirdo 
(Wertach)  was  the  chief  town,  Augusta  Vinde- 
licorum  (Augsburg).  The  eastern  part  of  the 
Lacus  Brigantinus  (lake  of  Constance)  was  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  province.  The  Vindelici,  a 
Celtic  people,  formed  the  principal  part  of  the 
inhabitants.  Vindelicia  was  conquered  by  Ti- 
berius in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  in  the  4th 
century  was  occupied  by  the  Alemanni. 

VIISTDHYA  MOUNTAINS,  a  range  extending 
across  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan  from  E.  N.  E. 
to  W.  S.  W.,  and  uniting  the  northern  extremities 
of  the  two  great  coast  ranges,  the  Eastern  and 
"Western  Ghauts.  They  stretch  from  the  basin 
of  the  Ganges,  about  lat.  25°  N.,  to  Guzerat, 
about  lat.  22°  N.,  and  form  the  N.  boundary  of 
the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  which  flows  close 
to  their  base.  Their  geological  formation  is 
granite  and  sandstone  underlying  trap  rock. 
This  range  formed  under  the  Moguls  the  boun- 
dary between  the  Deccan  on  the  S.  and  Hindo- 
stan proper  on  the  N. 

VINE.    See  Grape. 

VINEGAR.    See  Aoetio  Acid. 

VINEGAR  PLANT,  a  tough  body  of  branch- 
ing threads  appearing  in  fluids  rich  in  sugar, 
and  which  are  undergoing  fermentation  at  low 
temperatures.  When  carefully  examined,  the 
upper  surface  will  be  found  to  be  compactly 
arranged,  so  that  it  will  only  tear  into  thin 
layers.  Below  these  the  fibres  are  looser  and 
gelatinous,  and  fiUed  with  circular  or  elliptical 


cell-like  forms  of  extreme  minuteness.  If  a 
small  fragment  of  these  fibres  be  jjut  into  sugar 
and  water,  they  increase  rapidly,  and  by  lateral 
growth  the  mass  conforms  itself  to  the  shape 
of  the  vessel  which  contains  the  solution.  Suc- 
cessive layers  are  formed,  becoming  tougher 
and  firmer  as  they  rise  upward,  and  these,  if 
undisturbed,  on  the  exhaustion  of  the  saccha- 
rine principle  are  covered  by  patches  of  a  blue, 
green,  or  yellow  mould,  and  known  as  penicil- 
liiim  glaucum.  There  is  an  intimate  connec- 
tion of  the  branching  upright  threads  of  this 
mould  with  the  fibres  of  the  horizontal  layers, 
indicating  that  the  latter  are  the  mycelia  or 
vegetative  process  of  one  and  the  same  plant, 
which  at  first  had  produced  only  buds  or  coni- 
dia  found  so  abundantly  in  the  gelatinous  strata. 
The  primitive  development  of  all  fungi  recog- 
nizes the  mycelium,  and  in  some  species  this 
filamentous  substance  completely  occupies  the 
interstices  of  the  annual  rings  of  growth  in 
timber  trees,  or  permeates  the  ligneous  tissues 
in  delicate  threads.  Other  fluids,  such  as  ink, 
and  even  pharmaceutical  preparations,  are  in- 
fested with  filamentous  growths  called  myco- 
derms,  but  which  are  traceable  to  suppressed 
conditions  oi peniciUium, 

VINEIS,  Peteus  de,  or  Pietro  delle  Vigne, 
an  Italian  jurist  and  politician,  born  in  Capua, 
committed  suicide  in  Pisa  in  1249.  He  was  the 
son  of  poor  parents,  was  educated  at  Bologna, 
and  became  known  by  accident  to  the  emperor 
Frederic  II.,  who  raised  him  from  one  office  to 
another,  and  at  last  made  him  his  chancellor. 
In  this  capacity  he  defended  his  master  both  in 
writing  and  orally  against  Popes  Gregory  IX. 
and  Innocent  IV.,  and  it  was  in  great  measure 
owing  to  him  that  the  excommunications  with 
which  the  emperor  was  visited  failed  of  their 
efiect.  In  1245  he  was  probably  present  at  the 
council  of  Lyons,  before  which  Frederic  was 
cited,  but  seems  to  have  been  silent ;  and  ru- 
mors were  spread  abroad  that  he  had  private 
conferences  with  the  pope  and  had  betrayed  the 
emperor's  interests.  In  regard  to  the  manner 
of  his  disgrace  and  death  there  was  doubt  even 
in  his  own  time.  The  popular  story  was  that 
he  either  attempted  or  was  accused  of  attempt- 
ing to  poison  his  master  while  ill,  and,  having 
been  blinded,  was  led  ignominiously  on  an  ass 
through  the  streets  of  Pisa  and  cast  into  prison, 
where  he  dashed  his  brains  out  against  the 
wall.  Dante  in  the  Inferno  (canto  xiii.)  has 
introduced  him  among  the  suicides  telling  his 
mournful  story,  and  has  made  him  the  victim 
of  jealousy  and  cruelty.  The  extant  writings 
of  Vineis  are  a  treatise  entitled  De  Potestate 
Imperial^  and  6  books  of  letters,  often  publish- 
ed, on  the  acts  of  Frederic  II.,  written  in  very 
bad  Latin,  but  of  great  importance  as  regards 
the  history  of  the  times. 

VINER,  Charles,  An  English  lawyer,  who 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  He 
was  the  compiler  of  a  stupendous  work  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "  A  General  and  Com- 
plete Abridgment  of  Law   and  Equity"  (24 
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vols,  fol.,  1741-51),  the  preparation  of  which 
occupied,  according  to  Blackstone,  the  space 
of  half  a  century.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed 
£12,000  to  establish  a  professorship  of  common 
law  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  to  endow 
fellowships  and  scholarships.  Blackstone  was 
elected  the  first  Yinerian  professor. 

YINET,  Alexandre  Kodolphe,  a  Swiss  au- 
thor and  Protestant  divine,  born  in  Lausanne 
toward  the  end  of  the  last  century,  died  there 
in  1847.  At  the  age  of  20  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  French  literature  at  Basel,  and 
in  1819  was  admitted  to  the  ministry.  In 
1837  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  where 
he  held  the  chair  of  theology  in  the  acad- 
emy, and  from  1844  to  1846  delivered  lec- 
tures upon  French  literature.  As  early  as 
1840  he  had  resigned  his  ecclesiastical  duties. 
Among  his  principal  works  are :  La  liberU  des 
cultes  (Paris,  1826),  which  gained  a  prize  at  the 
French  institute;  Ohrestomathie  Fran^aise  (3 
vols.  8vo.,  1829-30),  consisting  of  specimens 
of  French  authors  with  annotations  and  a  val- 
uable Biscours  on  French  literature;  £jtudes 
sur  Pascal  (1848) ;  and  Etudes  sur  la  litter  a- 
ture  Frangaise  au  18'  siecle  and  au  17'  siecle 
(3  vols.  8vo.,  1849-57).  His  Meditations  han- 
geliques  (1849),  most  of  his  Biscours  (2  vols., 
1831  and  1841),  and  some  controversial  papers 
have  been  translated  into  English. 

YINTON,  a  S.  co.  of  Ohio,  dramed  by  Salt 
and  Raccoon  creeks ;  area,  414  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  13,631.  The  surface  is  undulating  and 
the  soil  very  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  249,899  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  27,099  of 
wheat,  45,161  of  oats,  33,788  lbs.  of  wool,  and 
6,357  tons  of  hay.  There  were  18  churches, 
and  2,358  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Bi- 
tuminous coal  and  iron  ore  abound.  The 
county  is  intersected  by  the  Marietta  and  Cin- 
cinnati railroad.     Capital,  McArthur. 

YINTON,  Alexander  Hamilton,  D.D.,  an 
American  clergyman,  born  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
May  2, 1807.  He  was  graduated  at  Brown  uni- 
versity, and  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from 
Yale  college  in  1829.  After  practising  medicine 
for  3  years,  he  entered  the  general  seminary  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and  was  ordain- 
ed in  New  York  in  July,  1835.  He  took  charge 
of  St.  Paul's  church,  Portland,  from  Nov.  1835, 
till  April,  1836,  and  was  then  for  6  years  rector 
of  Grace  church.  Providence,  R.  I.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  university 
of  New  York  in  1843,  and  from  Harvard  col- 
lege in  1853.  From  1842  to  1858  he  was 
rector  of  St.  PauPs  church,  Boston,  theri  ac- 
cepted a  call  from  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity, Philadelphia,  and  in  May,  1861,  became  the 
successor  of  tlie  late  Dr.  Anthon  in  St.  Mark's 
church,  New  York.  Dr.  Yinton  has  published 
a  volume  of  sermons,  and  is  the  author  of  a 
number  of  occasional  discourses  and  addresses. 
— Francis,  D.D.,  an  American  clergyman, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Providence, 
R.  I.,  Aug.  29,  1809.  He  entered  the  military 
academy  at  West  Point  in  1826,  and  was  grad- 


nated  with  high  honors  in  1830,  receiving  a 
commission  as  2d  lieutenant  in  the  3d  artillery. 
While  stationed  at  Fort  Independence,  Boston 
harbor,  he  studied  at  the  Harvard  law  school, 
and  also  for  2  or  3  years  served  as  civil  engineer 
on  several  railroads  in  New  England.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in 
1834;  was  on  duty  in  the  Creek  war  in  Georgia 
and  Alabama  in  1836;  left  the  army  in  1837; 
entered  the  general  theological  seminary  of  the 
Episcopal  church,  New  York,  and  was  ordained 
deacon  by  Bishop  Griswold  in  1838,  and  priest 
in  1839.  He  was  successively  rector  of  St. 
Stephen's  church,  Providence,  R.  I.  (1840), 
Trinity  church,  Newport,  R.  I.  (1840),  JEman- 
uel  church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (1844),  and  Grace 
church  in  the  same  city  (1847).  He  was  elect- 
ed bishop  of  Indiana  in  1848,  but  declined,  and 
was  a  prominent  candidate  for  provisional 
•bishop  of  New  York  in  1847  and  1851.  He 
was  elected  an  assistant  minister  of  Trinity 
church.  New  York,  in  1855.  Dr.  Yinton  has 
published  a  number  of  occasional  sermons,  ad- 
dresses, &c.  The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Columbia  college  in  1848. 

YINTON,  Justus  Hatch,  an  American  mis- 
sionary, born  in  Willington,  Conn.,  in  1806, 
died  at  Kemendine,  Burmah,  March  31,  1858, 
He  was  educated  at  the  Hamilton  literary  and 
theological  institution  (now  Madison  university), 
and  in  Sept.  1832  was  appointed  a  missionary 
to  Burmah  by  the  American  Baptist  board ;  but 
the  visit  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wade  to  the  United 
States  with  Burmese  and  Karen  assistants 
affording  opportunity  for  the  acquisition  of 
those  languages  here,  he  did  not  sail  for  his 
missionary  field  till  July,  1834.  He  was  de- 
signated to  labor  among  the  Karens,  and  was 
first  stationed  at  Chummerah,  90  miles  above 
Maulmain,  and  afterward  at  Newville.  In  1851, 
on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  the  United  States, 
he  took  cliarge  of  the  Karen  theological  semi- 
nary at  Maulmain,  where  he  remained  till  March 
of  the  following  year,  when  he  removed  to  Ke- 
mendine, a  suburb  of  Rangoon,  stUl  devoting 
his  labors  to  the  Karens. 

YIOL  (It.),  an  ancient  musical  stringed  in- 
strument, long  superseded  by  the  violin  and 
other  instruments  of  that  family,  of  which  it 
may  be  considered  the  parent.  Its  general 
shape  was  that  of  the  violin,  and  it  was  fur- 
nished with  6  and  sometimes  with  more  strings, 
the  tones  of  which  were  regulated  by  being 
brought  by  the  fingers  into  contact  with  frets 
placed  at  regular  intervals  along  the  neck,  and 
was  played  on  by  a  bow.  Yiols  were  of  3 
kinds  :  the  treble,  called  also  the  viola  alto  or 
mol  da  hraccia  (viol  of  the  arm),  and  which  bore 
some  resemblance  to  the  modern  violin ;  the 
tenor,  called  mola  tenore  or  viol  di  spalla  (viol 
of  the  shoulder)  ;  and  the  base  or  viol  di  gamha 
(viol  of  the  leg),  so  called  because  it  was  held 
by  the  performer  between  his  legs.  The  last 
named  was  the  survivor  of  its  family,  having 
been  in  use  until  the  close  of  the  18th  century, 
nearly  100  years  after  all  other  viols  had  disap- 
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peared,  and  has  been  superseded  by  the  violon- 
cello. Other  species  of  the  instrument  were 
the  viol  d^amore  (viol  of  love),  so  called  from 
its  agreeable,  silvery  sound,  the  viol  di  bardone^ 
and  the  viola  bastarda, 

VIOLA,  a  larger  kind  of  violin,  sometimes 
called  the  tenor  violin,  having  4  strings  tuned 
A,  D,  G,  and  0,  an  octave  above  the  violon- 
cello. It  ranges  a  fifth  lower  than  the  violin, 
and  takes  the  part  between  the  2d  violin  and 
the  base.  In  size  and  pitch  it  occupies  a  place 
intermediate  between  the  ordinary  violin  and 
the  violoncello. 

VIOLET,  the  familiar  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  typical  of  the  natural  order  violacem^  in- 
cluding herbs  and  shrubs  with  simple,  stipu- 
late, usually  alternate,  sometimes  opposite 
leaves,  and  a  various  inflorescence,  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  flowers  being  a  peculiarity  of  cer- 
tain genera.  The  violacece  are  exogens  with 
polypetalous  flowers,  a  many-leaved  calyx,  hy- 
pogynous  petals,  the  stamens  all  perfect,  anthers 
crested  and  turned  inward,  consolidated  fruit, 
and  albuminous  seeds.  They  are  commonly  ar- 
ranged under  two  sub-orders  or  tribes,  known 
as  the  violem  and  alsodinece,  the  former  belong- 
ing to  the  flora  of  Europe  and  America,  the  lat- 
ter almost  exclusively  to  that  of  Africa  and 
South  America. — The  true  violets  constitute  a 
large  genus,  of  which  more  th^n  170  species  have 
been  described.  They  are  herbaceous,  peren- 
nial, rarely  annual  plants,  with  short  rhizomas 
or  underground  stems ;  alternate  leaves ;  soli- 
tary, nodding,  or  declined  flowers,  supported  on 
angular  peduncles  which  bear  two  small  bracts ; 
the  sepals  unequal,  more  or  less  auriculate  at 
base;  the  petals  likewise  unequal,  one  spurred 
at  its  base ;  stamens  approximated  with  connate 
anthers;  ovary  sometimes  surrounded  by  a 
concave  torus ;  capsule  bursting  elasticaUy  and 
dispersing  numerous  oval-shaped  seeds.  Two 
methods  of  arranging  the  species  to  facilitate 
their  study  have  been  proposed,  one  by  Baron 
Gingins  in  his  Memoir e  sur  la  famille  des  via- 
lacees  (Geneva,  1823),  who  employs  the  form 
of  the  stigmas  as  distinctive,  and  the  other  by 
Professor  Forbes  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the 
Botanical  Society, 'Vol.  i.,  who  lays  much  stress 
on  the  forms  of  the  spur  of  the  petal  (nectary) 
in  connection  with  a  few  other  characters. 
The  arrangement  adopted  by  Torrey  and  Gray 
in  their  "Flora  of  North  America"  is  that  of 
Gingins  as  exhibited  in  De  Oandolle's  Prodro- 
mus^  giving,  in  32  North  American  species,  the 
representatives  of  the  3  sections,  in  which  the 
Btigmas  are  described  as  either  rostrate,  capitate, 
or  urceolate.  A  few  of  the  more  common  will 
here  be  noticed. — Among  those  with  rostrate 
stigmas,  3-sided  capsules,  and  numerous  seeds, 
found  in  dry  woods  and  on  sandy  hills,  ranging 
from  British  America  to  Florida  and  westward 
to  Illinois,  is  the  elegant  F.  pedata  (Linn.),  with 
7-parted  leaves  and  very  large  bright  blue 
flowers,  occasionally  paler  blue  or  even  white, 
appearing  in  May ;  there  is  also  a  superb  va- 
riety, figured  in  Loddige's  '•  Botanical  Cabinet" 


as  a  species  under  the  name  of  V.  flabelUfoUa, 
with  large  pale  blue  flowers,  the  petals  orna- 
mented with  dark  purple  at  the  edges  and  vel- 
vety at  the  bottom.  The  hood-leaved  violet 
( V.  cucullata^  Alton)  blossoms  earlier,  and  has 
reniform,  cordate  leaves,  cucullate  at  base,  and 
blue  or  white  flowers  ;  it  is  a  variable  species. 
The  arrow-leaved  violet  (  F.  sagittata,  Ait.)  has 
oblong,  acute,  cordate,  and  sagittate,  slightly 
pubescent  leaves,  and  middle-sized  blue  flowers; 
a  variable  species  likewise.  The  small  yellow 
violet  (F.  rotundifolia,  Mx.)  has  orbiculate 
ovate,  cordate,  crenate,  nearly  smooth  leaves, 
with  pubescent  petioles  and  yellow  flowers,  the 
spur  almost  wanting ;  it  is  a  pretty  plant,  and 
occurs  in  shady,  rocky  woods.  The  small  scent- 
ed violet  (F.  hlanda^  Willd.)  has  a  broadly 
heart-shaped  foliage  and  beardless  white  flow- 
ers ;  it  is  to  be  sought  in  wet  meadows,  grow- 
ing in  company  with  the  lance-leaved  violet 
(  F.  lanceolata^  Linn.),  with  flowers  also  white, 
larger,  and  beardless.  Muhlenberg's  violet  is 
a  fine  species,  with  large  pale  blue  flowers  on 
very  long  peduncles,  subject  to  much  variation, 
and  found  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
tall  yellow  violet  (  F.  pubescens^  Ait.)  is  a  charm- 
ing species,  with  an  erect,  villous  or  smoothish 
stem,  6  to  12  inches  high,  and  yellow  flowers 
with  striate  petals ;  it  is  subject  to  many  varie- 
ties, and  grows  well  under  cultivation.  The  T^ 
Canadensis  has  a  nearly  smooth  stem  6  to  24 
inches  high,  broadly  cordate,  acuminate,  ser- 
rate leaves,  and  middle-sized  flowers,  the  petals 
slightly  twisted,  i)ale  within,  purplish  exter- 
nally, occurring  in  shady  w^oods  of  mountainous 
districts.  The  two  last  named  may  be  cited  as 
instances  of  the  section  with  capitate  stigmas 
bearing  a  tuft  of  hairs  on  each  side.  The  spe- 
cies of  this  section  belong  in  many  instances  to 
California  and  the  far  West.  The  three-colored 
violet  (  F.  tricolor^  Linn.),  which  in  this  country 
has  much  the  aspect  of  an  adventitious  plant 
from  abroad,  has  a  somewhat  triangular  stem, 
branching  and  diffiised,  the  lower  leaves  ovate 
cordate,  stipules  very  large,  the  flowers  small, 
with  the  petals  pale  blue  and  yellowish  toward 
the  base,  the  lateral  ones  bearded ;  it  is  to  be 
sought  on  dry  rocky  hills  from  New  York  to 
Arkansas ;  the  plant  is  annual,  and  represents 
the  3d  section,  of  species  with  an  urceolate, 
hairy  stigma.  This  species  is  however  widely 
represented  in  Europe  and  Siberia,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  the  typical  forms  of  the  gar- 
den pansy,  of  which  De  Oandolle  makes  14  dis- 
tinct varieties,  the  F.  t  hortensis  or  garden  va- 
riety being  distinguished  by  its  larger  petals  and 
the  intense  velvety  hue  of  their  colors.  These 
garden  sorts  were  very  much  imi)roved  and 
their  colors  were  rich  to  a  remarkable  degree  ; 
but  they  have  of  late  years  given  place  to  the 
hybrid  varieties  of  the  F.  Altaica  (Pallas), 
which  has  a  short  stem,  oval  leaves,  stipules 
cuneiform  with  acute  teeth,  large  yellow  flow- 
ers, and  a  variety  with  large  purple  flowers  ;  it 
is  likewise  perennial.  In  modern  floriculture, 
a  perfect  pansy  flower  is  required  to  have  the 
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following  properties:  a  round,  flat,  and  very 
smooth  edge ;  the  petals  thick  and  of  a  rich  vel- 
vety texture  ;  the  ground  color  of  the  3  lower 
petals  alike,  the  lines  or  pencillings  in  the 
centre  bright  and  distinct,  the  two  upper  petals 
(which  always  are  of  a  different  color  from 
the  others)  perfectly  uniform  ;  the  flower  meas- 
uring at  least  one  inch  and  a  half  across.  Such 
specimens  of  cultivation  are  preserved  only  by 
careful  attention,  propagating  them  from  cut- 
tings or  layers,  the  best  flowers  however  being 
chosen  in  the  selection  of  seed. — ^Many  of  the 
European  violets  are  very  beautiful,  such  as  the, 
dog's  violet  ( F.  canina^  Linn.),  a  perennial  3 
inches  high,  with  large  blue  flowers ;  the  hairy 
violet  (  F.  hirta),  an  upright  blue-flowered  per- 
ennial; the  V,  palustrisy  with  small,  pale  vio- 
let-colored flowers;  the  F.  j^ratensis  (Mert.), 
with  bright  blue  flowers;  the  2-flowered  violet 
( F.  diflora^  Linn.),  with  yellow  flowers,  and 
native  of  the  Swiss  Alps ;  the  F.  lutea  (Hud- 
son), with  larger  flowers  than  the  tricolor, 
which  it  resembles,  minutely  described  by  Light- 
foot  in  his  Flora  Scotica  ast  he  grandiflo'iixv ; 
the  sweet-scented  (  F.  odorata,,  Linn.),  perhaps 
the  most  agreeable  of  all,  and  a  universal  fa- 
vorite. It  is  a  low,  creeping,  stoloniferous  plant, 
increasing  rapidly  and  sending  up  numerous 
flowers  in  early  spring.  Its  most  ordinary 
color  is  blue,. but  there  are  several  varieties 
known,  both  in  the  wild  and  cultivated  state, 
such  as  the  white,  purple,  double  purple,  double 
w^hite,  pale  blue,  and  double  blue,  and  the 
horned,  when  the  petals  are  all  spurred.  A 
variety  with  a  cespitose  habit  of  growth  and 
abundance  of  double  pale  blue  blossoms,  known 
as  the  Neapolitan,  is  much  employed  in  frames 
for  early  winter  and  spring  forcing.  The  spe- 
cies enjoys  some  medical  reputation  among 
apothecaries  in  certain  parts  of  England.  An 
alkaloid  of  poisonous  properties  known  as  vio- 
line  is  extracted  from  the  root,  stem,  leaves,  and 
flowers.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  familiar  plant 
among  the  ancients,  imparting  flavor  to  wine ; 
it  is  the  lov  7rop(j)vpeop  of  Dioscorides.  Among 
the  Gaelic  tribes,  the  plant  was  considered  a 
cosmetic.  Its  perfume  is  delicious,  but  too 
overpowering  to  some  constitutions,  producing 
faintings  and  giddiness.  Its  seeds  and  petals 
possess  gentle  laxative  properties. — The  several 
plants  of  the  order  are  economically  employed 
in  various  ways.  The  foliage  of  a  Brazilian 
species  of  conohoria  is  eaten  like  spinach,  and 
some  species  of  ionidium^  known  in  Peru  as 
cuchuncliully^  are  violent  purgatives  and  emet- 
ics ;  while  others  have  similar  qualities  to  the  ipe- 
cacuanha.— The  violets  readily  adapt  themselves 
to  cultivation,  growing  generally  in  good  shady 
soil,  those  of  America  preferring  leaf  mould 
or  peat. 

VIOLIN,  an  instrument  of  the  viol  species, 
consisting  of  3  principal  parts,  the  neck,  the 
table,  and  the  sounding  board,  over  which  are 
stretched  4  gut  strings,  the  lowest  covered 
with  silver  wire,  extending  from  the  tail  piece 
or  lower  end  of  the  sounding  board  to  the  neck, 


where  they  are  fastened  by  screws  by  which 
they  are  tightened  or  loosened  at  pleasure.  A 
bridge  placed  upon  the  sounding  board  bears 
up  the  strings,  and  above  the  bridge  are  2  aper- 
tures in  the  shape  of  the  letter  S.  The  strings 
are  tuned  in  fifths,  E,  A,  D,  G,  and  the  com- 
pass of  the  instrument  exceeds  3  octaves.  In 
concerts  it  generally  makes  the  treble  or  high-^ 
est  parts.  Its  style  and  sound  are  adapted  to 
every  variety  of  music,  but  only  in  the  hands 
of  a  skilful  performer  can  its  resources  be 
properly  developed.  The  violin  assumed  its 
present  shape  about  the  commencement  of  the 
17th  century,  and,  although  countless  attempts 
have  since  been  made  to  improve  upon  its  con- 
struction, it  not  only  remains  without  material 
change,  but  the  oldest  violins  are  esteemed  tho 
best.  Among  these  are  the  celebrated  instru- 
ments manufactured  by  the  Amati,  Stradu- 
arius,  and  Guarnerius,  families  of  Cremona, 
who  flourished  during  the  17th  century  and 
the  early  part  of  the  18th.  Jacob  Steiner  of  Ap- 
sam,  in  the  Tyrol,  a  pupil  of  the  Araati,  was 
also  a  famous  maker  of  violins.  Among  those 
who  have  been  distinguished  as  violinists  are 
Corelli,  Tartini,  Viotti,  Eode,  Ivreutzer,  Bail- 
lot,  Spohr,  Paganini,  De  Beriot,  Vieuxtemps, 
Sivori,  Ernst,  and  Ole  Bull ;  Paganini  being 
especially  identified  with  the  instrument. 

VIOLLET-LED^O,  Eugene  Emmanuel,  a 
French  architect,  born  in  Paris,  Jan.  27,  1814. 
He  has  made  Gothic  architecture  a  special 
study,  beside  giving  considerable  attention  to 
Greek  and  Koman  styles,  and  since  1840  has 
been  almost  constantly  employed  in  the  restora- 
tion of  old  churches  and  public  buildings,  prin- 
cipally in  the  south  of  France.  Between  1845 
and  1856,  in  conjunction  with  J.  B.  A.  Lassus, 
he  superintended  the  restoration  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  sacristy  attached  to  the  build- 
ing. He  is  the  author  of  a  Dictionnaire  raison- 
ne  de  V architecture  Frangaise  du  XI^^  an, 
XVI""^  siecle,  still  in  the  course  of  publication, 
an  Fssai  sur  Varchitecture  militaire  au  moyen 
dge^  and  other  works,  evincing  a  strong  predi- 
lection for  media3val  architecture.  He  has  also 
a  considerable  reputation  as  a  painter  in  water 
colors,  in  which  capacity  he  has  exhibited  pic- 
tures on  architectural  subjects. 

VIOLONCELLO  (dimunitive  of  It.  molone,  a 
double  base),  a  musical  instrument  of  the  vio- 
lin family,  intermediate  between  the  viola  and 
the  double  base,  being  an  octave  lower  than 
the  former  and  an  octave  higher  than  the  lat- 
ter. It  has  4  gut  strings,  the  2  lowest  covered 
with  silver  wire,  is  tuned  in  fifths,  A,  D,  G,  and 
C,  and  is  played  upon  by  a  bow,  being  placed 
between  the  knees  of  the  performer  like  the 
old  mol  di  gamha^  which  it  has  superseded. 
Its  tone  is  eminently  rich  and  expressive,  and 
in  the  hands  of  performers  like  Dragonetti  it 
has  been  rendered  an  efiective  solo  instrument. 

VI CLONE,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the 
instrument  commonly  known  as  the  double 
base.    (See  Double  Base.) 
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VIOTTI,  G10VA.NN1  !EvATTiSTA,  an  Italian 
violinist,  born  at  Fontanento,  Piedmont,  in 
1755,  died  in  Brighton,  England,  March  3, 
1824.  He  studied  under  Pugnani,  who  enjoyed 
the  highest  reputation  in  his  day.  Before  he 
had  attained  his  majority  Yiotti  was  appointed 
first  violinist  in  the  royal  chapel  in  Turin,  aud 
afterward  visited  Berlin  and  Paris.  During 
the  French  revolution  he  held  for  a  time  a  seat 
in  the  constituent  assembly,  but  fled  to  London 
when  the  reign  of  terror  began,  and  occupied 
for  a  short  period  the  position  of  leader  of  the 
band  in  the  King's  theatre.  Ordered  for  some 
reason  to  quit  the  country,  he  went  to  Ham- 
burg, but  returned  to  London  in  1801,  and  lost 
all  his  property  by  embarking  in  the  wine 
trade.  He  then  assumed  the  direction  of  the 
royal  academy  of  music  at  Paris,  in  which  he 
met  with  no  success.  His  remaining  years 
were  spent  in  England.  He  is  now  remember- 
ed chiefly  by  his  Six  duos  concertans  pour  deux 
molons,  published  at  Hamburg. 

YIPER  (Lat.  mvipara,  blunging  forth  young 
alive),  the  common  name  of  the  mperidm^  a 
family  of  old  world  venomous  serpents,  distin- 
guished from  the  rattlesnakes  of  the  new  by 
the  absence  of  pits  on  the  sides  of  the  face  and 
rattles  on  the  tail.  There  are  about  20  species, 
most  abundant  in  warm  climates,  and  espe- 
cially in  Africa ;  3  species  occur  in  Europe.  The 
common  European  viper  or  adder  {mperaYpe- 
lias]  berus,  Daud.)  rarely  attains  a  length  of 
more  than  2  feet ;  the  general  color  is  yellow- 
ish or  olive  brown,  with  a  double  row  of  black 
spots  on  the  back,  sometimes  united  into  bands, 
and  paler  on  the  sides  with  black  spots ;  the 
single  abdominal  scutes  are  about  140,  and  the 
caudal  40  to  43  pairs ;  the  eyes  are  small  and  very 
brilliant.  It  is  distributed  over  Europe,  from 
Sweden  and  N.  Russia  to  the  Mediterranean ; 
it  is  the  only  venomous  reptile  found  in  Great 
Britain,  where  it  is  common  in  some  parts,  es- 
pecially on  the  heaths  and  in  the  hedges  of  dry 
stony  districts.  Unlike  the  common  snake,  it 
faces  any  suspected  enemy,  with  body  closely 
coiled,  head  and  neck  raised  and  ready  to  strike 
as  soon  as  it  comes  within  reach ;  dogs  when 
hunting  are  frequently  bitten,  but  not  often 
killed.  Its  poison  is  sufficiently  powerfol  to 
produce  very  painful  and  occasionally  danger- 
ous eifects,  particularly  in  warm  regions  and 
in  debilitated  constitutions ;  after  a  viper  bite 
there  is  acute  pain  in  the  wound,  with  livid 
swelling,  faintness,  quick  and  irregular  pulse, 
nausea  and  vomiting,  and  cold  sweats.  The  rem- 
edies relied  upon  by  viper  catchers  are  draughts 
of  olive  oil  and  embrocations  to  the  limb  in 
front  of  a  fire;  the  application  of  cupping 
glasses  to  the  wound,  and  the  internal  admin- 
istration of  ammonia  or  of  alcoholic  stimulants, 
are  generally  sufficient ;  the  celebrated  axungia 
mperina^  which  was  believed  to  render  this  bite 
as  harmless  as  a  simple  wound,  was  made  of  the 
fat  of  the  viper  boiled  down.  Yiper  broth  and 
viper  wine  were  in  old  times  in  high  repute  for 
purifying  the  blood  and  invigorating  worn-out 


constitutions,  and  these  reptiles  formed  a  ne- 
cessary article  in  the  shop  of  the  apothecary; 
even  the  Greeks  and  Romans  made  use  of  the 
viper  in  medicine.  It  remains  torpid  in  winter 
in  holes,  many  being  twined  together ;  the 
young  are  born  alive,  12  to  20  at  a  birth,  the 
membrane  of  the  eggs,  according  to  Bell,  being 
burst  at  the  moment  of  exclusion ;  the  food  con- 
sists of  insects,  worms,  mice,  shrews,  young 
birds,  &c.  The  southern  viper  (  F.  aspis,  Schl.), 
of  S.  Europe,  is  more  dangerous  than  the  com- 
mon species. — The  horned  viper  {cerastes  Has- 
selquistii^  Laur.)  is  about  14  inches  long,  in 
color  above  ranging  from  ashy  gray  to  yellow- 
ish red  and  even  much  darker,  with  indistinct 
spots,  and  pale  rose  below  with  a  pearly  lus- 
tre ;  the  scales  are  lancet-shaped  and  strongly 
ridged;  the  head  is  triangular,  and  very  dis- 
tinct from  the  neck  from  the  prominence  of 
the  angles  of  the  jaws ;  near  the  middle  of  each 
arched  eyebrow  in  the  male  is  a  slender,  point- 
ed spine  or  horn,  slightly  bent  forward,  which, 
though  not  a  weapon,  gives  the  head  a  malig- 
nant look ;  the  body  is  thick,  and  the  tail  short 
and  suddenly  pointed.  It  is  found  in  l!^.  Af- 
rica, Arabia,  and  western  Asia,  and  was  well 
known  to  the  ancients ;  it  is  the  serpent  repre- 
sented on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  and  is  very 
generally  believed  to  have  been  the  asp  by 
which  Cleopatra  destroyed  herself.  (See  Asp.) 
It  is  indolent  in  habit,  remaining  buried  in  the 
hot  sand  till  aroused  by  hunger  or  attacked, 
when  it  is  very  active,  springing  2  or  3  feet ; 
when  it  bites  it  retains  a  firm  hold,  and  makes 
no  haste  to  escape  like  most  serpents.  The  old 
authors  assert  that  it  conceals  itself  in  the  sand, 
with  only  the  tips  of  the  horns  projecting, 
which  serve  as  baits  to  decoy  birds  within 
reach,  a  habit  similar  to  that  ascribed  to  the 
goose  fish  or  angler ;  it  is  said  also  to  lie  hid  in 
the  paths,  and  to  bite  men  and  animals  passing 
by,  a  habit  referred  to  in  the  Bible,  where  it  is 
called  adder ;  being  an  inhabitant  of  the  desert, 
it  can  abstain  from  water  for  a  long  time.  A 
species  named  nasicornis^  perhaps  a  variety  of 
the  last,  is  found  in  W.  Africa ;  it  is  about  3  feet 
long  and  9  inches  in  circumference,  its  horns 
giving  it  a  very  repulsive  look ;  it  feeds  princi- 
pally on  rats,  small  reptiles,  and  fish  of  marshy 
places ;  its  bite  is  much  dreaded  by  the  natives, 
and  is  often  speedily  fatal ;  they  suck  the  wound, 
make  a  free  incision,  and  apply  the  juices  of 
particular  plants ;  it  makes  its  presence  known 
by  a  sound  like  a  suppressed  groan,  followed  by 
a  hissing  or  blowing  sound ;  it  darts  forward 
from  its  powerful  tail  as  a  fulcrum.  The  com- 
mon cerastes  is  still  a  favorite  species  with 
Arabian  snake  charmers  in  their  public  exhibi- 
tions. The  short-tailed  viper  or  puff  adder  (  V, 
[clotho]  arietans^  SchL),  from  the  Gape  of 
Good  Hope,  is  the  most  deadly  serpent  of  S. 
Africa ;  it  is  about  3  feet  long  and  2  inches  in 
diameter,  of  a  brown  color,  with  an  angular 
cross  band,  a  pale  line  behind  it  and  a  red  band 
across  the  eyes. — The  death  viper  or  adder  of 
Australia  (acanthophis  cerastinusy  Lacep.),  l-J  to 
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2  feet  long,  and  brownish  gray  tinged  with 
reddish,  is  much  dreaded  by  the  colonists,  as 
the  name  imports. — The  viper  is  one  of  the 
reptiles  which  have  a  distribution  very  far 
north,  and  the  furthest  of  the  snakes.  It  is  also 
one  popularly  believed  to  take  its  young  when 
in  danger  into  its  throat ;  though  some  have 
declared  this  anatomically  impossible,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  it  true,  according  to  Dr. 
Crisp  C'  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society 
of  London,"  1855,  p.  191). 

YIREO,  or  Greenlet,  a  common  name  of  a 
family  of  American  insectivorous  birds,  com- 
ing nearest  to  the  shrikes  in  the  form  of  the 
bill  and  in  some  of  their  habits.  The  general 
plumage  is  more  or  less  tinted  with  green  and 
olive.  In  the  typical  genus  mreo  (Yieill.),  since 
subdivided  by  Prince  Bonaparte  into  mreosylma 
and  mreolanius  or  lanimreo,  the  bill  is  short 
and  strong,  nearly  straight,  notched  and- hook- 
ed at  the  tip,  with  a  few  weak  bristles  at  the 
gape  ;  wings  long  and  pointed ;  toes  moderate, 
the  lateral  ones  partly  united  to  the  middle  at 
the  base,  and  capable  of  holding  their  insect 
prey  as  in  the  shrikes ;  tail  moderate  and  even. 
There  are  about  20  species,  all  of  small  size, 
migrating  from  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies  to  the  United  States,  arriving  here  about 
May,  breeding  in  the  summer,  and  returning  in 
autumn;  many  are  sweet  singers.  They  are 
very  active,  feeding  on  insects  and  their  larvae, 
which  they  take  on  trees  or  on  the  wing,  and 
sometimes  on  berries;  the  nest  is  made  in 
trees  and  bushes,  of  dried  leaves,  grasses,  roots, 
moss,  and  lichens,  and  is  generally  pendulous ; 
they  exhibit  great  jealousy  of  any  intruder  on 
their  retreats,  and  scold  and  chatter  in  a  most 
extraordinary  manner ;  most  have  2  broods  in 
a  season,  with  4  or  5  eggs,  white  with  brown 
or  black  spots ;  their  nests  are  often  selected 
by  the  cowpen  bird  (see  Troopial)  for  the  re- 
ception of  its  parasite  eggs.  The  red-eyed  vireo 
(F.  olvcaceus^  Yieill.),  the  type  of  mreosylma^ 
is  6^  inches  long  and  10^  in  alar  extent ;  the 
upper  parts  and  tail  are  bright  olivaceous  green ; 
crown  ashy,  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  dusky 
line  within  a  white  superciliary  one ;  nearly 
pure  white  below,  under  tail  coverts  with  a 
faint  sulphur  tinge ;  iris  red.  It  is  found  from 
the  eastern  United  States  to  the  Missouri,  S.  to 
Texas  and  Central  America,  and  N.  to  Green- 
land. The  nest  is  very  neatly  made,  suspended 
from  twigs  4  or  5  feet  from  the  ground ;  beside 
the  usual  materials,  it  includes  bits  of  hornets' 
nests,  flax,  and  paper,  glued  together,  accord- 
ing to  "Wilson,  by  the  silk  of  caterpillars  and 
the  bird's  saliva ;  it  is  so  durable  that  other 
birds,  like  the  yellow  bird,  have  been  known 
to  build  in  the  preceding  year's  nest;  even 
mice  have  sometimes  occupied  it  after  the  bird 
has  left  it.  A  more  southern  species,  much  re- 
sembling this,  the  F.  attiloquus  (Gray),  is  popu- 
larly called  "  Whip-Tom -Kelly,"  from  a  fancied 
resemblance  of  its  notes  to  those  words ;  Mr. 
Gosse  thinks  they  resemble  more  *'John-to- 
whit,"  and  Dr.  Bryant  adds  to  the  former  the 


syllables  "pheun,  wljenn,"  much  prolonged. — 
The  white-eyed  vireo  (  F.  [lanivireo]  Noveiora- 
censis,  Bonap.)  is  about  5  inches  long  and  8  in 
alar  extent ;  it  is  olive  green  above  and  white 
below;  ring  around  eyes,  extending  to  bill, 
greenish  yellow ;  2  bands  on  wings  and  edge  of 
inner  secondaries  white;  sides  of  head  and 
breast  strongly  tinged  with  yellow ;  iris  white. 
It  is  found  in  about  the  same  extent  as  the  pre- 
ceding, but  not  so  far  north ;  it  so  often  intro- 
duces fragments  of  newspapers  into  its  nest, 
that  it  goes  in  some  places  by  the  name  of  the 
politician. — The  solitary  vireo  (F.  [lanimreo] 
solitarius,  Yieill.)  is  5|  inches  long  and  9i  in 
extent  of  wings ;  head  and  neck  above  dark 
bluish  ash,  rest  of  upper  parts  olive  green ; 
white  ring  around  eyes,  extending  interruptedly 
to  bill;  lower  parts,  2  bands  on  wings,  and 
edge  of  secondaries,  white ;  under  wings  green- 
ish yellow.  It  is  found  in  the  United  States 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  northern  Pacific. 

YIREY,  JuLiEN  Joseph,  a  French  physician, 
born  in  Hortes,  department  of  Haute-Marne,  in 
Nov.  1775,  died  in  Paris,  March  29,  1846.  He 
was  educated  at  Langres,  became  an  assistant 
dresser  in  the  military  hospital  of  Strasbourg, 
and  attracted  the  notice  of  Parmentier,  who 
in  1795  sent  him  to  study  at  the  hospital  of 
Yal  de  Grace  at  Paris,  of  which  he  became 
chief  pharmaceutist  in  1812,  but  resigned  soon 
after,  and  two  years  later  received  the  diploma 
of  doctor  of  medicine  from  the  faculty  of  Paris. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  superior  council  of 
health,  and  from  1831  to  1838  held  a  seat  in 
the  chamber  of  deputies.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  an  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor 
and  a  member  of  various  learned  societies. 
Early  in  the  present  century  he  became  editor 
of  the  Journal  de  pharmacie^  and  before  receiv- 
ing his  medical  degree  had  written  the  majori- 
ty of  the  general  articles  in  the  Dictionnaire  des 
sciences  naturelles  of  Deterville  and  the  Dic- 
tionnaire des  sciences  medicales  of  Panckouke. 
His  principal  works  are :  Histoire  naturelle  du 
genre  humain  (3  vols.,  1801) ;  Histoire  natu- 
relle de  la  femme  (last  ed.,  1825);  Art  de  per- 
fectionner  Vhomme  (2  vols.,  1808);  De  la  pJiy- 
siologie  dans  ses  rapports  avec  la  philosophie 
(1814) ;  Histoire  des  medicaments^  des  aliments 
et  des  poisons  (1820);  and  Philosophie  de  F his- 
toire naturelle  (1835). 

YIRGIL  (PuBLius  YiEGiLius  Maro),  a  Ro- 
man poet,  born  in  Andes,  a  small  village  near 
Mantua,  Oct.  15,  70  B.  C,  died  in  Brundi- 
sium,  Sept.  22,  19  B.  C.  His  birthplace,  ac- 
cording to  an  old  tradition,  is  the  same  as 
the  modern  town  of  Pietola.  His  father 
was  the  owner  of  a  small  landed  estate,  and 
the  son  received  his  early  education  at  Cre- 
mona and  Mediolanum  (Milan),  and  assumed 
the  toga  virilis  at  the  former  city  in  55  B.  C, 
on  the  very  day,  according  to  Donatus,  that 
the  poet  Lucretius  died.  Afterward  he  is  said 
to  have  studied  Greek  at  Naples  under  Par- 
thenius,  a  native  of  Bithynia,  beginning  the 
acquisition  of  that  wealth  of  learning  for  which 
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he  was  almost  as  remarkable  as  for  poetical 
power.  Poetry  was  by  no  means  bis  only 
study.  Traces  of  Epicurean  opinions  can  be 
found  in  bis  works,  and  throughout  his  whole 
life  he  was  a  student  of  medicine,  of  agricul- 
ture, and  of  mathematics.  Naturally  of  a  deli- 
cate constitution,  and  not  entitled  by  birth  to 
the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen,  he  never  at- 
tempted to  gain  distinction  either  by  oratory 
or  arms,  and  seems  to  have  retired  to  his  father's 
estate  near  Mantua.  Here  a  new  difficulty 
arose,  of  which  we  only  know  the  existence 
without  knowing  certainly  the  history  or  re- 
sult. The  battle  of  Philippi  had  proved  fatal 
to  the  senatorial  party,  and  had  left  Octavius 
and  Antony  masters  of  the  Roman  world.  The 
former  on  returning  to  Italy  began  to  fulfil  his 
promise  of  assigning  to  his  veteran  troops  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  lands  of  Italy.  A  colony 
of  .these  soldiers  was  settled  near  Mantua,  and, 
according  to  the  common  story,  Yirgil  was  in- 
cluded in  the  general  calamity.  Through  the 
interest  of  some  friends,  especially  of  Asinius 
Pollio,  his  estate  was  restored  to  him,  and  his 
good  fortune  was  made  the  subject  of  the  first 
eclogue.  His  farm  is  said  to  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Areus,  a  centurion,  who  was  little 
disposed  to  relinquish  his  claim,  and  gave  the 
rightful  owner  so  warm  a  reception,  that  he 
was  forced  to  swim  over  the  Mincius  to  save 
his  life.  This  treatment  was  made  the  subject 
of  the  9th  eclogue.  He  went-  to  Rome  a  second 
time,  but  the  success  of  his  application  is  not 
certainly  known.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  after  this  period  he  resided  part  of  the 
time  in  the  capital,  where»he  became  a  favorite 
of  Mascenas,  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced 
by  Pollio,  and  of  Augustus.  It  is  related  that, 
in  order  to  complifeient  his  prince,  he  afiixed  to 
the  gates  of  the  palace  the  following  lines : 

Nocte  pluit  tota,  redeunt  spectacula  mane : 
Divisum  imperium  cum  Jove  Caesar  habet. 

Augustus  was  anxious  to  'find  out  the  author 
of  the  lines,  but  Yirgil  was  too  diffident  to 
avow  himself;  whereupon  a  poet  named  Ba- 
thyllus  claimed  that  he  had  written  them,  and 
was  richly  rewarded.  Virgil  was  indignant, 
and,  writing  the  same  lines  upon  the  palace 
gate,  wrote  under  them:  Has  ego  ^Dersiculos  feci, 
tulit  alter  lionores^  together  with  the  beginning 
of  another  line,  Sic  ws  non  wMs,  repeated  four 
times.  Augustus  demanded  that  the  lines 
should  be  finished,  but  none  were  able  to  do  it 
until  Yirgil  came  forward,  avowed  himself  the 
author  of  the  previous  distich,  and  finished  the 
lines  he  had  begun  in  the  following  manner : 

Sic  vos  non  vobis  nidificatis  aves ; 
Sic  vos  non  vobis  vellera  fertis  oves; 
gric  V03  non  vobis  mellificatis  apes; 
Sic  vos  non  vobis  fertis  aratra  boves. 

The  poet  seems  to  have  spent  his  time  partly 
at  Rome  and  partly  at  Tarentum  and  l!Taples, 
which  last  appears  to  have  been  his  favorite 
residence.  In  19  B.  0.  he  went  to  Greece  with 
the  intention  of  remaining  in  that  country  sev- 
eral years  for  the  purpose  of  laboring  on  the 
^neid.  The  same  year  he  met  the  emperor  at 
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Athens,  and  returned  with  him  to  Italy.  His 
constitution,  naturally  feeble,  soon  gave  way 
entirely,  and  he  died  shortly  after  his  arrival 
at  Brundusium.  His  remains  were  carried  to 
Naples,  and  buried  on  the  road  leading  from 
that  city  to  Puteoli.  The  monument  called  the 
tomb  of  Virgil  may  be  the  site  of  his  grave,  and 
the  tradition  that  it  is  such  certainly  receives 
the  unquestioned  support  of  the  great  men  of 
the  middle  ages.  It  is  said,  though  on  doubtful 
authority,  that  he  himself  wrote  the  following 
inscription,  which  was  placed  on  his  tomb : 

Mantua  me  genuit,  Calabri  rapuere,  tenet  nunc 
Partbenope.    Cecini  pascua,  rura,  duces. 

— The  earliest  works  of  Virgil  were  the  Bucol- 
ics, which  were  written  probably  between  41 
and  37  B.  0.  Although  modelled  after  the  pasto- 
ral poems  of  Theocritus,  they  are  pastoral  only 
in  name.  Many  of  them  treat  of  matters  of 
present  interest,  unconnected  with  any  descrip- 
tion of  rural  sights  or  sounds;  and  the  4th 
eclogue,  addressed  to  Pollio,  does  not  even  pre- 
tend to  be  a  pastoral  poem.  They  were  how- 
ever the  first  of  their  kind  which  had  appeared 
in  the  Latin  language,  and,  though  far  inferior 
to  the  productions  of  Theocritus,  were  exceed- 
ingly popular  with  the  Romans.  The  Georgics 
are  a  didactic  poem  in  4  books,  addressed  to 
MsQcenas,  and  by  far  the  most  finished  of  Virgil's 
productions.  The  1st  book  treats  of  the  proper 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  2d  of  the  manage- 
ment of  fruit  trees,  the  8d  of  horses  and  cattle, 
and  the  4th  of  bees.  The  subject  seems  un- 
promising for  a  poem  of  much  interest ;  but  he 
embellished  the  monotonous  and  uninteresting 
details  of  agricultural  life  with  apt  allusions  and 
skilful  ornament,  and  occasionally  with  beauti- 
ful digressions.  The  story  that  he  wrote  this 
work  at  the  request  of  Mgecenas  to  revive  the 
languishing  agriculture  of  Italy,  and  that  in 
consequence  the  country  soon  assumed  a  flour- 
ishing appearance,  is  improbable.  The  ^neid, 
or  the  adventures  of  ^neas  after  the  fall  of 
Troy,  is  the  great  epic  poem  of  the  Romans. 
It  is  in  12  books,  the  first  6  of  which  were 
modelled  after  the  Odyssey,  and  the  last  6  after 
the  battles  of  the  Iliad.  It  is  said  that  Virgil, 
who  did  not  live  long  enough  to  revise  and 
perfect  the  poem,  desired  it  to  be  destroyed, 
but  that  the  order  was  countermanded  by  Au- 
gustus, and  thus  the  manuscript  was  preserved. 
The  poet  interwove  with  the  adventures  of 
uiEneas  allusions  to  the  glories  of  the  Julian 
line,  of  which  he  was  the  assumed  ancestor, 
and  prophecies  of  the  future  splendor  of  the 
city  of  which  he  was  indirectly  the  founder. 
Although  the  JSneid  as  a  whole  is  inferior  to 
the  great  works  upon  which  it  is  modelled, 
and  the  characters  of  many  of  the  actors,  es- 
pecially of  the  chief  hero  ^neas,  are  compara- 
tively uninteresting,  yet  the  particular  scenes 
and  incidents  are  treated  in  the  most  successful 
manner  and  with  the  highest  degree  of  poeti- 
cal feeling.  Original  genius  did  not  belong  to 
Virgil,  but  his  taste,  his  skill,  and  his  power  of 
versification  were  unsurpassed.     Other  poems 
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"beside  these  are  attributed  to  him,  but  probably 
without  reason.  His  influence  on  Roman  liter- 
ature and  the  literature  of  the  middle  ages  was 
almost  without  a  parallel  in  literary  history. 
His  poems  were  the  text  books  of  the  Roman 
youths  and  the  models  of  the  Roman  poets. 
The  great  men  of  the  middle  ages  were  his  ad- 
mirers and  imitators.  Among  the  ignorant  he 
was  esteemed  a  magician  and  conjurer,  and 
Petrarch  tells  us  that  tlje  grotto  of  Posilippo 
was  thought  in  his  time  to  have  been  excavated 
by  the  magic  incantations  of  the  poet.  Traces 
of  this  feeling  can  be  found  in  the  custom  of 
inquiring  into  the  future  by  the  sortes  Virgili- 
ancB. — Several  manuscripts  of  Virgil's  works 
have  come  down  to  our  time.  The  first  edition 
was  printed  at  Rome  in  1469  by  Sweynheym 
and  Pannartz.  0.  G.  Heyne  published  an 
edition  (4  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsio,  1767-75)  upon 
•which  much  labor  was  spent,  and  of  this  an 
improved  edition  appeared  in  1830.  There 
have  been  several  English  versions,  of  which 
that  of  Dryden  in  heroic  verse  (1697)  is  by 
far  the  most  popular.  The  chief  authority  for 
Virgil's  life  is  a  biography  by  Donatus.  Com- 
mentaries were  written  on  his  works  in  ancient 
times,  especially  by  Macrobius  and  Servius,  the 
latter  of  which  is  very  valuable. 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  the  West  In- 
dies,  spread  over  an  area  of  about  100  by  20  m., 
between  lat.  18°  5'  and  18°  50'  N.,  and  long.  64° 
10'  and  65°  40'  W.  They  are  about  100  in  num- 
ber, 50  of  which,  including  Tortola,  Anegada, 
Virgin  Gorda,  Jost  van  Dyke's,  Guano  Isle,  Beef 
island.  Thatch  island.  Prickly  Pear,  Camanas, 
Cooper's,  St.  Peter's,  and  Salt,  belong  to  Great 
Britain ;  St.  Thomas,  Santa  Cruz,  St.  John,  and 
several  smaller  ones  to  Denmark ;  Culebra  and 
a  number  of  islets  to  Spain;  and  Bieque,  or 
Crab  island,  to  all  three  powers.  Not  more  than 
one  fourth  of  the  group  are  inhabited.  Those 
\vhich  are  cultivated  have  a  rich  soil,  producing 
abundance  of  vegetables  and  fruits ;  and  sugar, 
molasses,  rum,  indigo,  salt,  cotton,  tobacco,  tur- 
meric, pimento,  and  ginger  are  exported.  ^  The 
climate  is  variable,  and  there  are  occasional 
earthquakes.  The  group  was  discovered  by 
Columbus  in  1494,  on  his  second  voyage. 

VIRGIN  MARY.    See  Maey. 

VIRGINAL,  a  keyed  and  stringed  instru- 
ment, now  out  of  use,  somewhat  like  the  spinet, 
but  in  shape  resembling  the  modern  pianoforte. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  named  in  honor  of 
the  virgin  queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  although 
known  before  her  birth.  Its  compass  was 
about  4  octaves. 

VIRGINIA,  one  of  the  13  original  states  of 
the  American  Union,  situated  between  lat.  36° 
30'  and  40°  38'  N.,  and  long.  75°  10'  and  83° 
43'  W.  Its  greatest  length  Irom  E.  to  W.  is 
about  425  m.,  its  mean  length  350  m. ;  its 
greatest  breadth  from  N.  to  S.,  including  the 
"  Panhandle"  (a  narrow  strip  of  land  lying  be- 
tween the  W.  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Ohio  river,  and  comprising  Marshall,  Ohio, 
Brooke,  and  Hancock  counties),  is  280  m.,  its 


mean  breadth  210  m.  Its  area  is  61,852  sq.  m., 
or  39,265,280  acres.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland ;  E.  by  Maryland, 
and  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  S.  by  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee ;  and  W.  by  Kentucky  and  Ohio. 
It  is  divided  into  148  counties,  viz. :  Accomac, 
Albemarle,  Alexandria,  Alleghany,  Amelia, 
Amherst,  Appomattox,  Augusta,  Barbour, 
Bath,  Bedford,  Berkeley,  Boone,  Botetourt, 
Braxton,  Brooke,  Brunswick,  Buchanan,  Buck- 
ingham, Cabell,  Calhoun,  Campbell,  Caroline, 
Carroll,  Charles  City,  Charlotte,  Chesterfield, 
Clarke,  Clay,  Craig,  Culpepper,  Cumberland, 
Dinwiddle,  Doddridge,  Ehzabeth  City,  Essex, 
Fairfax,  Fauquier,  Fayette,  Floyd,  Fluvanna, 
Franklin,  Frederic,  Giles,  Gilmer,  Gloucester, 
Goochland,  Grayson,  Greenbrier,  Greene, 
GreenviUe,  Halifax,  Hampshire,  Hancock, 
Hanover,  Hardy,  Harrison,  Henrico,  Henry, 
Highland,  Isle  of  Wight,  Jackson,  James  City, 
Jefferson,  Kanawha,  King  and  Queen,  King 
George,  King  "William,  Lancaster,  Lee,  Lewis, 
Logan,  Loudon,  Louisa,  Lunenburg,  McDowell, 
Madison,  Marion,  Marshall,  Mason,  Matthews, 
Mecklenburg,  Mercer,  Middlesex,  Monongalia, 
Monroe,  Montgomery,  Morgan,  Nansemond, 
Nelson,  New  Kent,  Nicholas,  Norfolk,  North- 
ampton, Northumberland,  Nottoway,  Ohio, 
Orange,  Page,  Patrick,  Pendleton,  Pittsylva- 
nia, Pleasants,  Pocahontas,  Powhatan,  Preston, 
Prince  Edward,  Prince  George,  Prince  "Wil- 
liam, Princess  Anne,  Pulaski,  Putnam,  Ra- 
leigh, Randolph,  Rappahannock,  Richmond, 
Ritchie,  Roane,  Roanoke,  Rockbridge,  Rock- 
ingham, Russell,  Scott,  Shenandoah,  Smyth, 
Southampton,  Spottsylvania,  Staftbrd,  Surry, 
Sussex,  'Taylor,  TazeWell,  Tucker,  Tyler,  Up- 
shur, Warren,  Warwick,  Washington,  Wayne, 
Webster,  Westmoreland,  Wetzel,  Wirt,  Wise, 
Wood,  Wyoming,  Wythe,  York.  Richmond, 
situated  on  the  James  river  in  Henrico  co.,  is 
the  largest  town  and  the  capital  of  the  state. 
The  other  chief  cities  and  towns  are  Peters- 
burg, on  the  Appomattox  river ;  Norfolk,  a 
seaport  on  the  large  estuary  called  the  Eliza- 
beth river;  Portsmouth,  on  the  opposite  bank; 
Wheeling,  on  the  Ohio;  Staunton,  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  the  Shenandoah  valley ;  Alexan- 
dria, on  the  Potomac;  Lynchburg,  on  the 
James  river ;  and  Fredericsburg,  on  the  Rap- 
pahannock.— The  population  of  Virginia,  ac- 
cording to  the  decennial  censuses  since  1790, 
has  been  as  follows : 


Census 
years. 

White«. 

Free 
colored. 

Slaves. 

Total. 

Decennial 
increase, 
per  cent. 

1790.... 

442,115 

12,766 

293,427 

748,308 

1800.... 

514,280 

20,124 

345,796 

880,200 

17.63 

1810.... 

551,534 

30,570 

892,518 

974,622 

10.73 

1820.... 

603,087 

36,889 

425,153 

1,065,379 

9.31 

1830.... 

694,300 

47,348 

469,757 

1,211,405 

13.71 

1840.... 

740,858 

49,862 

449,087 

1,239,797 

2.34 

1850.... 

894,800 

54,333 

472,528 

1,421,661 

14.67 

I860.,.. 

1,047,411 

58,042 

490,865 

1,596,318 

1228 

Of  the  white  population  in  1860,  there  were 
528,897  males  and  518,514  females ;  of  the  free 
colored,  27,721  males  and  30,321  females ;  and 
of  the  slaves,  249,483  males  and  241,382  fe- 
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males.  The  density  of  the  population  was  26.02 
to  the  square  mile,  and  its  proportion  to  that 
of  the  whole  Union  was  5.07  per  cent.  There 
were  enumerated  889  deaf  and  dumb  persons, 
of  whom  121  were  slaves ;  789  blind,  of  whom 
232  were  slaves;  1,179  insane,  of  whom  58 
were  slaves ;  and  1,279  idiotic,  of  whom  214 
were  slaves.  The  ages  of  the  total  population 
in  1850*  were  returned  as  follows:  under  1 
year,  36,308 ;  1  and  under  5  years,  184,163 ;  5 
and  under  10,  208,260 ;  10  and  under  15,  190,- 
896;  15  and  under  20,  153,511;  20  and  under 
80,  241,413  ;  30  and  under  40,  157,164;  40  and 
under  50,  111,077;  50  and  under  60,  70,597; 
60  and  under  70,  41,693 ;  70  and  under  80,  18,- 
535  ;  80  and  under  100,  7,210;  over  100,  389; 
unknown,  385.  Total  under  20  years  of  age, 
773,138;  over  20,  648,523.  Of  the  389  per- 
sons over  100  years  of  age,  271  were  slaves  and 
65  free  colored.  The  number  of  births  (white 
and  free  colored)  in  1850  was  25,153 ;  mar- 
riages, 8,163;.  deaths,  10,608,  or  including 
slaves,  19,059.  Of  the  total  free  population 
of  the  state  in  1850  (940,133)  there  were  born 
in  the  state  872,923;  in  other  srtates,  53,231 ;  in 
England,  2,998 ;  in  Ireland,  11,643 ;  in  Scot- 
land and  Wales,  1,120 ;  in  British  America,  235  ; 
in  Germany,  5,511 ;  in  France,  321 ;  in  other 
countries,  566  ;  unknown,  585.  About  2-|  per 
cent,  of  the  white  population  were  of  foreign 
birth  ;  and  388,059  persons  of  Virginian  birth 
were  residing  in  other  states.  Of  226,875  white 
and  free  colored  males  over  15  years  of  age  in 
1850,  there  were  engaged  in  commerce,  trade, 
manufactures,  mechanic  arts,  and  mining,  52,- 
675  ;  in  agriculture,  108,304  ;  in  labor  not  agri- 
cultural, 48,338  ;  in  the  army,  274 ;  in  sea  and 
river  navigation,  3,263  ;  in  law,  medicine,  and 
divinity,  4,791 ;  in  other  pursuits  requiring 
education,  5,622 ;  in  government  civil  service, 
1,491 ;  as  domestic  servants,  79;  and  in  other 
occupations,  1,978.  The  number  of  slavehold- 
ers in  1850  was  55,063,  of  whom  were  holders 
of  1  slave,  11,385;  1  and  under  5,  15,550;  5 
aud  under  10,  13,030 ;  10  and  under  20,  9,456 ; 
20  and  under  50,  4,880;  50  and  under  100, 
646  ;  100  and  under  200,  107  ;  200  and  under 
300,  8 ;  300  and  under  500,  1.  The  whole 
number  of  paupers  supported  in  the  state  in 
the  year  ending  June  1,  1850,  was  5,118,  at  a 
cost  of  $151,722.  The  federal  representative 
population  (all  the  free  and  J  of  the  slave)  in 
18^0  was  1,399,972,  entitling  Virginia  to  12 
representatives  under  the  new  apportionment. 
— Virginia  is  well  watered.  Chesapeake  bay, 
although  the  greater  part  of  its  length  is  in 
Maryland,  opens  into  the  ocean  between  the 
capes  of  Virginia,  and  receives  the  rivers  which 
drain  the  E.  and  N.  E.  part  of  the  state.  The 
Potomac  river  forms  the  boundary  between 
Virginia  and  the  whole  W.  and  S.  line  of  Mary- 
land, and  by  its  affluents,  the  North  and  South 
branches,  and  the  Shenandoah,  drains  the  up- 
per portion  of  the  valleys  of  the  Alleghanies ; 

*  The  returns  for  1860  on  this  and  other  points  are  not 
J^et  (August,  1S62)  accessible. 


it  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  to  Alexandria 
and  Washington,  over  100  m.  from  the  bay. 
The  Eappahannock,  with  its  affluents,  the  North 
fork  and  Rapidan,  is  navigable  as  far  as  Frede- 
ricsburg  for  vessels  of  140  tons.  The  Pianka- 
tank  is  abroad,  shallow  frith,  forming  the  out- 
let of  a  smaller  stream.  The  York  river,  form- 
ed by  the  junction  of  the  Mattapony  and  Pa- 
munkey  rivers,  is  navigable  to  the  point  of 
union  at  "West  Point  for  large  vessels.  The 
James  river  rises  in  the  Alleghanies  and  pur- 
sues a  general  E.  S.  E.  course,  receiving  in  its 
route  only  one  considerable  affluent,  the  Ap- 
pomattox. The  Elizabeth  and  Nansemond  rivers 
in  the  extreme  S.  E.  communicate  with  the 
Dismal  and  other  swamps.  All  these  rivers 
have  their  outlet  into  Chesapeake  bay  by 
means  of  broad,  though  generally  not  very 
deep  estuaries.  The  estuary  of  Elizabeth  river, 
and  Hampton  roads  adjacent,  form  one  of  the 
finest  harbors  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  were  be- 
fore the  civil  war  the  favorite  resort  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  U,  S.  navy,  the  navy  yard  at  Gosport, 
near  Portsmouth,  being  the  most  extensive  in 
the  United  States.  The  southern  portion  of  the 
state  is  drained  by  the  Roanoke  and  its  numer- 
ous affluents,  of  which  the  Dan,  Staunton,  and 
Banister  are  the  principal,  and  by  the  Meherrin 
and  Blackwater,  two  branches  of  the  Ohowan, 
a  river  of  North  Carolina.  Both  the  Roanoke 
and  Chowan  discharge  their  waters  into  Al- 
bemarle sound.  S.  W.  Virginia  is  watered  by 
the  Holston  and  Clinch,  the  head  streams  of 
the  Tennessee,  and  their  branches ;  while  the 
valleys  of  the  W.  and  N.  W.  are  drained  by  the 
Sandy,  the  Guyandotte,  and  the  Great  and  Lit- 
tle Kanawha  and  their  branches,  all  affluents 
of  the  Ohio,  and  the  Monongahela  with  its  trib- 
utaries the  Youghiogheny  and  Cheat,  and 
their  numerous  branches.  The  Ohio  itself 
forms  the  N.  W.  boundary  of  the  state,  from 
Catlettsburg  to  the  Pennsylvania  line,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  300  m.  A  long  narrow  penin- 
sula, known  as  the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia, 
comprising  the  counties  of  Accomac  and  North- 
ampton, extends  from  lat.  38°  to  Cape  Charles, 
and  forms  the  eastern  barrier  between  the 
lower  Chesapeake  bay  and  the  Atlantic.  Along 
the  Atlantic  shore  of  this  peninsula,  as  well  as 
along  a  part  of  the  coast  below  the  North  Car- 
olina line,  extend  a  series  of  sand  bars  or  spits 
with  occasional  narrow  inlets,  the  result  of  the 
washing  up  of  the  sand  from  the  ocean  on  some 
shallow  reefs,  perhaps  of  coralline  origin,  at  a 
distance  of  from  2  to  10  m.  from  the  coast  of 
the  peninsula,  and  in  some  places  connected 
with  it  by  extensive  sand  drifts.  Between  these 
sand  spits  and  the  mainland  of  the  peninsula 
are  the  Broadwater  and  other  sounds  and  road- 
steads, and  in  some  cases  islands  of  considera- 
ble extent.  The  shores  of  that  portion  of  the 
Chesapeake  bay  within  the  limits  of  Virginia 
are  indented  by  numerous  small  bays,  inlets, 
and  sounds,  forming  safe  anchorage  ground 
for  small  craft,  and  abounding  in  shell  fish. 
— Eastern  Virginia,  though  hilly,  is  not  moun- 
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tainous,  and  S.  E.  Virginia  is  a  rolling  country, 
with  extensive  swamps  in  many  parts.    The  ST. 
W.  part  of  the  state  is  also  undulating  and  oc- 
casionally hroken,  and  slopes  gently  toward  the 
Ohio,  hut  without  many  lofty  hills.    That  por- 
tion of  the  state  extending  from  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Potomac  (from  the  W.  houndary  of  Mary- 
land to  a  point  a  few  miles  ahove  the  District  of 
Columbia)  to  the  S.  ^Y.  line  of  the  state,  occu- 
pying an  average  breadth  of  about  100  m.,  is 
traversed  by  4  principal  ranges  of  mountains, 
all  comprised  in  the  Appalachian  system ;  and 
from  these  extend  numerous  spurs  and  parallel 
lines  of  hills  having  the  same  general  course 
from  K  E.  to  S.  W.,  which  render  this  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  state  extremely  broken,  and 
often  almost  impassable.    Beginning  with  the 
©astern  slopes,  we  come  first  to  a  low  range, 
parallel  to  the  Blue  ridge,  and  apparently  an 
outlier  of  it,  known  at  different  points  as  the 
Kittoctan,  Bull  Run    mountains,  South-West 
mountains.  Carter's,  Green  mountain,  Buffalo 
ridge.   Smith's  mountain,   and  Turkey  Cock 
mountain.    Between  this  and  the  Blue  ridge 
extend  spurs  of  low  heavily  wooded  hills,  al- 
ternating with  swamps  and  mountain  torrents. 
The  Blue  ridge,  the  easternmost  of  the  true 
Appalachian  ranges,  is  a  much  higher  chain ; 
its  western  slope  is  more  abrupt  than  its  east- 
ern, and  though  broken  through  by  the  James 
river  at  Balcony  falls,  it  maintains  throughout 
its  course  in  the  state  a  more  nearly  uniform 
height  than  either  of  the  other  ranges.     West 
of  this  range  lies  the  broad  and  fertile  valley 
of  the  Shenandoah,  and  beyond  this  the  Great 
North  or  Shenandoah  mountains,  a  narrow, 
well  defined  ridge  toward  the  central  and  S. 
W.  portions  of  its  course,  but  in  the  N.  E. 
part    spreading    out  like  a  fan  into  13    or 
14  distinct  ridges.     Still  W.  of  this  lies  the 
Alleghany  or  Eastern  Front  ridge,  which  to- 
ward the  S.  W.  receives  also  the  name  of 
Peter's  mountain  and  Clinch  mountain ;  and  be- 
tween this  and  the  Shenandoah  range  on  the 
E.  and  the  Greenbrier  and  Laurel  ranges  on 
the  W.  are  numerous  short  parallel  ridges, 
of  which  the  most  considerable  are  Potts's  or 
Middle,    Warm  Spring,  and    Jackson's  River 
mountains.    The  westernmost  of  these  contin- 
uous chains  is  the  Laurel  ridge,  with  its  pro- 
longations the  Greenbrier  and  Flat  Top  moun- 
tains.   Near    the    line  of   Randolph   co.  the 
Greenbrier  mountains  throw  off  a  spur  east- 
ward to  the  Alleghany  range,  and  from  this  half 
a  dozen  parallel  ridges  following  the  usual 
course  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  state,  and 
known  as  Rich,  Middle,  Shaver's,  Cheat,  and 
Valley  mountains.    The  Great  Flat  Top  moun- 
tain, as  the  S.  W.  portion  of  this  fourth  ridge  is 
called,  also  throws  out  spurs  N.  and  N.  W.,  call- 
ed the  White  Oak  mountain  and  Barker's  ridge, 
and  as  it  approaches  the  Tennessee  line  passes 
N.  to  the  Clinch  river,  and  takes  the  names  of 
Powell's  mountain.  Stone  mountain,  and  Divid- 
ing ridge.  At  the  dividing  line  betweenVirginia 
and  Kentucky,  the  Cumberland  mountains  en- 


ter the  state,  and  continue  for  some  distance  to 
the  southernmost  branch  of  the  Big  Sandy,  tak- 
ing the  name  of  the  Big  Black  mountains  in  the 
upper  part  of  their  course.    North  of  these, 
but  in  the  region  S.  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  are 
ranges  of  hills  following  the  course  of  the  Guy- 
andotte  and  other  streams,  and  obeying  no  gen- 
eral rule  in  their  course.  The  principal  of  them 
are  the  Guyandotte,  Great  Cherry  Pond,  Huff's, 
Tug,  and  Alum  mountains.  The  highest  peak  in 
the  state  is  White  Top  in  Grayson  co.,  6,000  feet 
above  the  sea  level ;  the  next  highest  are  the 
Peaks  of  Otter,  between  Bedford  and  Botetourt 
counties,  about  4,260  feet.    The  valley  of  Vir- 
ginia, as  the  fertile  tract  watered  by  the  Shen- 
andoah and  affluents  of  the  James  is  called,  is 
from  1,200  to  1,500  feet  above  the  sea.— The 
eastern  portion  of  Virginia  is  composed  wholly 
of  tertiary  sands,  clays,  and  marls,  the  newer 
pliocene  and  deposits  belonging  to  the  present 
epoch  being  found  along  the  borders  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  while  fur- 
ther inland  strata  of  the  miocene  group  emerge 
from  beneath  these  and  abut  against  the  high- 
est platform  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  other  meta- 
morphic  rocks,  the  eastern  margin  of  which  is 
defined  by  a  line  connecting  the  lowest  falls 
upon  the  principal  rivers.    These  falls,  which 
also  limit  the  navigation  of  the  streams  in  as- 
cending from  the  sea,  mark  the  sites  of  the 
principal  cities,  as  Fredericsburg,  Richmond, 
and  Petersburg.    From  Petersburg  the  diverg- 
ing line  between  the  two  formations  extends  S. 
S.  W.,  leaving  the  state  in  the  S.  E.  corner  of 
Mecklenburg  co.     The  miocene  strata  abound 
in  fossil  shells,  little  altered  in  appearance  from 
those  of  living  beds  along  the  coast,  and  fur- 
nish most  valuable  material  for  fertilizing  the 
soil  of  this  region.     The   metamorphic  belt 
stretches  westward  over  the  summit  of  the 
Blue  ridge,  and  widens  rapidly  toward  the  S., 
reaching  as  far  as  Grayson  and  Carroll  cos.,  on 
the  line  of  North  Carolina.     This  is  the  metal- 
liferous belt  of  the  state,  and  contains  the  gold 
mines,  the  range  of  which  is  through  the  coun- 
ties of  Culpepper,  Orange,  Spottsylvania,  Loui- 
sa, Fluvanna,  Buckingham,  Prince  Edward,  &c. 
Up  to  June  30, 1861,  the  gold  from  these  mines 
deposited  in  the  U.  S.  mint  and  the  assay  office 
amounted  to  $1,558,489.41.  In  their  vicinity  nu- 
merous beds  of  iron  ore  of  great  extent  are  met 
with,  of  varieties  easy  to  work,  in  districts 
abounding  in  wood,  and  near  to  railroads  and 
navigable  rivers.     They  have,  however,  been 
but  little  worked.     Copper  ores  are  found  in 
Louisa  CO.,  and  have  been  mined  to  a  very  mod- 
erate extent.     Copper  and  lead  occur  at  nu- 
merous localities  along  the  range  of  the  Blue 
ridge,  and  the  mines  of  the  former  in  Grayson 
and  Carroll  cos.  have  proved  of  considerable 
importance.     (See  Copper.)     Strata  of  the  up- 
per secondary  extend  in  two  parallel  and  nar- 
row belts,  following  the  general  direction  of 
the  Blue  ridge  through  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  metamorphic  district.     The  formation  is  a 
continuation  of  that  traced  through  Massachu- 
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setts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Maryland.  Its  eastern  division  crosses  the 
James  river  a  few  miles  above  Richmond,  and 
terminates  a  little  S.  of  the  Appomattox  river 
on  the  southern  border  of  Amelia  co.  In  it  lie 
the  coal  mines  of  the  James  river,  which  are 
referred  to  the  oolite  period.  (See  Coal,  and 
Geology.)  The  great  valley  of  Virginia,  W.  of 
the  Blue  ridge,  extending  through  the  central 
counties  of  Rockingham,  Augusta,  Rockbridge, 
Botetourt,  Roanoke,  Montgomery,  Pulaski, 
Wythe,  and  Smyth,  to  the  North  Carolina  line, 
consists  chiefly  of  lower  silurian  rocks,  among 
which  the  limestones  prevail,  insuring  a  fertile 
soil.  On  the  western  borders  of  this  valley  the 
upper  members  of  the  Appalachian  system  of 
rocks  are  met  with,  sometimes,  through  the 
effect  of  great  faults,  abutting  against  the  low- 
er members  of  the  group.  Thus  it  happens  that 
the  coal  formation  appears  in  a  few  localities 
along  the  principal  mountain  range  next  west 
of  the  Blue  ridge.  (See  Anthracite.)  Near 
these  lines  of  fault  are  many  mineral  springs, 
some  of  which  are  celebrated  for  their  medici- 
nal effects.  Among  the  most  noted  are  the 
Sulphur  springs  and  Dagger's  spring  in  Rock- 
bridge CO.,  the  Warm  springs  in  Bath  co.,  the 
Yellow  springs  in  Montgomery,  and  the  White 
Sulphur,  Red  Sulphur,  and  Sulphur  springs  in 
Monroe  co. ;  beside  which  are  numerous  others 
in  Augusta,  Rockingham,  Pendleton,  Green- 
brier, and  other  counties  of  this  part  of  the 
state.  The  great  valley  of  Virginia  contains  an 
abundance  of  hematite  iron  ore  of  excellent 
quality,  which  however  is  only  worked  in  a 
few  furnaces  near  the  James  and  the  Shenan- 
doah rivers.  The  ores  are  adapted  for  making 
iron  of  a  superior  quality,  especially  when 
smelted  with  charcoal,  of  which  an  abundance 
of  the  best  character  is  everywhere  accessible. 
Lead  ores  occur  in  many  localities  in  the  silurian 
limestones,  but  are  not  worked  to  any  extent 
except  at  the  mine  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  Wythe 
CO.  (See  Lead.)  In  Washington  and  Smyth 
COS.  on  the  North  branch  of  Holston  river  are 
deposits  of  gypsum  and  of  salt  of  great  extent, 
which  are  largely  worked.  (See  Salt.)  The 
western  portion  of  Virginia  is  occupied  entirely 
by  the  coal  formation.  In  Hampshire  co., 
bordering  the  western  extremity  of  Maryland, 
are  the  furthest  outliers  in  Virginia  to  the  N. 
E.  of  the  great  bituminous  coal  field  of  the 
middle  states.  The  formation  is  a  continuation 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  Potomac  of  the  semi-bitu- 
minous coal  field  of  western  Maryland,  and 
contains  over  an  area  of  no  great  extent  the 
same  strata  of  coal,  (fee,  for  which  that  district 
is  celebrated.  The  eastern  margin  of  the  great 
coal  field  is  W.  of  this,  along  the  range  of  hills 
ihat  form  the  western  boundary  of  Randolph, 
Pocahontas,  Greenbrier,  and  Mercer  cos.  Bitu- 
minous coal  abounds  in  all  the  counties  to  the 
western  border  of  the  state.  The  strata  are 
nearly  horizontal,  and  the  coal  beds,  some  of 
which  are  of  great  thickness,  are  traced  con- 
tinuously for  many  miles  along  the  banks  of 


the  rivers.  Sucn  is  the  case  with  the  great  bed, 
14  feet  thick  at  Wheeling,  which  is  worked  at 
many  points  along  the  Ohio  river.  The  val- 
ley of  the  Kanawha  abounds  in  coal  beds,  pro- 
ducing coal  of  a  superior  quality,  some  of  it 
cannel.  In  this  region  are  numerous  salt  works, 
and  springs  of  rock  oil  have  recently  been  dis- 
covered and  worked  to  some  extent.  (See 
Petroleum.)  Beside  the  mineral  products  al- 
ready named,  porcelain  clay,  fire  clay,  fine 
granite,  soapstone,  slate,  and  marble  ace  found. 
The  variegated  marble  of  the  Potomac,  speci- 
mens of  which  have  been  used  in  the  capitol  at 
Washington,  is  unsurpassed  in  beauty. — Vir- 
ginia abounds  in  natural  curiosities  of  great 
interest.  The  natural  bridge  in  Rockbridge 
CO.  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  natural 
arches  in  the  world.  (See  Bridge,  Natural.) 
Weir's  cave,  in  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Augusta 
CO.,  ranks  among  the  stalactite  caverns  of  the 
United  States  next  to  the  Mammoth  cave  of 
Kentucky.  (See  Cave.)  Madison's  cave,  near 
it,  about  300  feet  in  diameter,  has  two  extensive 
basins  of  very  clear  water,  and  from  the  vault- 
ed arches  above  depend  great  numbers  of  bril- 
liant stalactites.  The  Blowing  cave,  near  Mill- 
borough,  between  the  Rockbridge  and  Bath 
Alum  springs,  during  the  hot  weather  emits  a 
current  of  cold  air  with  such  force  as  to  pros- 
trate the  weeds  at  the  entrance ;  and  during  the 
winter  a  current  of  the  cold  air  from  without 
rushes  into  the  cave.  There  is  a  flowing  and 
ebbing  spring  near  this  cave,  and  there  is  also 
one  in  Brooks's  Gap  in  Rockingham  co.,  and 
another  near  the  mouth  of  the  North  Holston 
in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  state,  which  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson regarded  as  syphon  fountains.  *'  The 
Hawk's  Nest,"  called  also  "Marshall's  Pillar," 
on  New  river  in  Fayette  co.,  an  immense  pil- 
lar of  rock  connected  by  a  narrow  passage  way 
with  the  table  land  in  the  rear,  has  a  perpendi- 
cular ascent  on  all  sides  save  this  passage  of  more 
than  1,000  feet  to  the  valley  and  river  below. 
Candy's  Castle  and  the  Hanging  Rocks  are  sim- 
ilar though  less  lofty  rocky  pinnacles.  The 
*'Tea  Table,"  near  the  Capon  springs  and 
within  10  m.  of  Candy's  Castle,  is  a  mass  of 
rock  about  4  feet  in  diameter  and  the  same  in 
height,  from  the  top  of  which  issues  a  clear 
stream  of  water  flowing  over  the  brim  on  all 
sides,  and  forming  a  beautiful  natural  fountain. 
The  Ice  mountain  in  Hampshire  co.,  26  m.  N. 
W.  of  Winchester,  rises  about  500  feet  above 
the  North  river,  on  the  E.  bank  of  which  it 
is  situated ;  its  W.  side  is  covered  with  loose 
stone,  on  removing  which  pure  crystalline  ice 
can  always  be  found  even  in  the  hottest  days 
in  summer.  At  the  base  of  the  mountain  is  an 
intensely  cold  spring.  The  numerous  mineral 
springs  of  the  state  are  for  the  most  part  situ- 
ated in  valleys  surrounded  by  exquisite  natural 
scenery. — The  climate  of  Virginia  varies  great- 
ly in  different  districts,  as  might  be  expected 
from  its  diversified  surface.  In  E.  and  S.  E. 
Virginia  the  summers  are  hot,  and,  from  the 
abundance  of  swampy  lands,  bilious  remittent, 
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intermittent,  and  typhoid  fevers  prevail.     The 
region  lying  on  and  near  Hampton  roads  is 
however  healthful  and  agreeable  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.    The  peninsular  district  between 
the  James  and  York  rivers,  and  between  the 
latter  and  the  Potomac,  is  specially  subject  to 
miasmatic  influences  during  the  summer  and 
early  autumn  months ;  in  the  winter  it  is  more 
healthful.    The  valley  of  Virginia  has  a  salu- 
brious and  delightful  climate,  the  summer  heats 
being  tempered  by  the  elevation  and  the  cool 
mountain  breezes,  while  it  is  sheltered  from 
the  intense  cold  of  winter  by  the  mountains 
which    surround    it.     The  mountainous  dis- 
trict generally  has  a  very  agreeable  climate  in 
summer,  but  portions  of  it  are  very  cold  in 
winter.    The  region  sloping  toward  the  Ohio 
is  hot  in  summer,  and  not  so  cold  in  winter  as 
the  mountain  district. — The  soil  of  the  tide 
water  region  is  a  light  sandy  loam,  capable, 
with  proper  care  and  manuring,  of  yielding 
large  crops  of  fruit  and  esculent  vegetables ; 
but  it  has  been  to  a  great  extent  worn  out  by 
superficial  cultivation  without  enriching  it  by 
manure,   and    many  estates,  once  among  the 
finest  in  the  state,  have  been  given  up  to  dwarf 
pines  and  cedars.     These  lands  can  however 
be  easily  reclaimed ;  the  free  use  of  gypsum 
and  marl,  both  found  in  great  quantities  in  the 
state,  is  sufficient  in  2  or  3  years  to  restore 
them  to  a  condition  of  high  productiveness.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  James,  York,   Rappahan- 
nock, and  Potomac,  large  quantities  of  tobacco 
are  raised.    The  valley  possesses  a  rich  soil, 
admirably  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cereals, 
and  is  in  fact  the  granary  of  the  state.  Much  of 
the  mountainous  region  is  as  yet  uncultivated, 
and  some  of  it  incapable  of  tillage ;  but  the 
valleys  between  the  parallel  ridges  are  gener- 
ally well  watered,  and  yield  liberal  crops  if 
properly  tilled.    Much  of  the  western  portion 
of  the  state  is  productive  and  adapted  to  grain 
or  grazing,  though  the  soil  is  not  so  deep  as 
that  of  the  Shenandoah  valley.    In  1860  there 
were  in  the  state  11,435,954  acres  of  improved 
land,  and  19,578,946  acres  of  unimproved  land 
in  farms;  the  cash  value   of  the  farms  was 
$371,696,211,  and  of  farming  implements  and 
machinery  $9,381,008.    In   1850  there  were 
78,013    farms  and    10,360,135    acres  of  im- 
proved land.    The  number  of  horses  in  1860 
was  287,522;  asses  and  mules,  41,014;  milch 
cows,  230,627;  working  oxen,  97,862;  other 
cattle,  615,696 ;  sheep,  1,042,946  ;  swine,  1,589,- 
619.   Value  of  live  stock,  $47,794,256 ;  value  of 
animals  slaughtered,   $11,488,441.     The  agri- 
cultural productions  were:  wheat,  13,129,180 
bushels;   rye,   944,024;  Indian  corn,  38,360,- 
704  ;  oats,  10,184,865  ;  rice,  8,225  lbs. ;  tobac- 
co,   123,967,757   lbs.;    cotton,   12,727  bales; 
wool,  2,509,443  lbs, ;  peas  and  beans,  515,004 
bushels;    Irish    potatoes,   2,292,118  bushels; 
sweet  potatoes,  1,960,808;  barley,  68,759 ;  hops, 
10,015  lbs. ;  flax,  487,330  lbs. ;   flaxseed,  30,- 
673  bushels ;  silk  cocoons,  225  lbs. ;    maple 
sugar,  937,643  lbs. ;  cane  molasses,  50  gallons; 


sorghum  molasses,  221,017;  maple  molasses, 
100,139 ;  beeswax,  94,861  lbs. ;  honey,  1,430,- 
811  lbs. ;  buckwheat,  477,808  bushels ;  value 
of  orchard  products,  $800,650;  wine,  40,508 
gallons ;  value  of  productions  of  market  gar- 
dens, $589,411 ;  butter,  13,461,712  lbs. ;  cheese, 
280,792  lbs. ;  hay,  445,529  tons ;  clover  seed, 
36,961  bushels;  grass  seed,  53,063  bushels; 
hemp  of  all  kinds,  12  tons;  value  of  home- 
made manufactures,  $1,575,585.  The  number 
of  manufacturing  establishments  was  4,890; 
capital  invested,  $26,640,000;  value  of  raw 
material  used,  $30,880,000  ;  average  number  of 
hands  employed,  36,590,  of  whom  33,050  were 
males  and  3,540  females ;  value  of  annual  pro- 
ducts of  manufactures,  $51,300,000.  Among 
these  manufacturing  establishments  may  be 
specified  13  cotton  factories,  employing  a  cap- 
ital of  $1,325,243,  using  7,302,797  lbs.  of  raw 
cotton,  valued  with  the  other  raw  materials  at 
$770,977,  working  28,700  spindles  and  524  looms, 
and  employing  741  male  and  952  female  opera- 
tors; the  annual  cost  of  labor  was  $262,440, 
and  the  annual  product  $1,063,611,  a  decrease 
from  1850  of  $382,500 ;  69  woollen  factories, 
with  a  capital  of  $476,380,  consuming  1,329,- 
738  lbs.  of  wool  and  70,000  lbs.  of  cotton,  the 
raw  material  costing  $466,020,  and  employing 
7,574  spindles,  121  looms,  and  625  hands,  of 
whom  517  were  males  and  108  females;  the  an- 
nual amount  of  wages  was  $144,636,  and  the 
value  of  the  annual  product  $809,760,  a  decrease 
of  about  $17,000  from  the  production  of  1850. 
Leather  was  produced  in  the  state  to  the  value 
of  $1,218,700.  In  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron, 
23,217  tons  of  ore  were  mined  and.  9,096  tons 
of  iron  produced,  valued  at  $251,173 ;  and  of 
rolled  iron,  7,108  tons  were  produced,  valued 
at  $609,310.  Steam  engines  and  machinery 
were  produced  of  the  value  of  $1,478,036 ; 
agricultural  implements,  $339,959 ;  sawed  and 
planed  lumber,  $2,540,000;  flour,  $15,210,000. 
The  amount  of  coal  mined  was  382,000  tons, 
valued  at  $690,000  ;  and  2,056,000  bushels  of 
salt  were  produced,  valued  at  $479,000.  In  1810 
the  value  of  manufacturing  products  was  $16,- 
806,096;  in  1840,  $18,242,936;  in  1850,  $29,- 
602,507;  and  in  1860,  $51,300,000.— The  com- 
merce of  Virginia,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
is  of  considerable  importance.  In  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1861,  27  vessels,  of  which  18 
were  steamers,  were  built  in  her  ports,  having 
an  aggregate  measurement  of  3,297  tons.  The 
arrivals  and  departures  of  vessels  engaged  in 
foreign  commerce  at  each  of  her  ports  for  the 
same  year  were  as  follows : 

Enteeed. 


American. 

Foreign. 

Aggregate. 

Ports. 

Ves- 
sels. 

Tons. 

Ves- 
sels. 

Tons. 

Ves- 

sels. 

Tons. 

Bichmond 

19 

7T 

t 

88 

4,600 
61,371 

4,678 
11,495 

12 
16 
4 
18 

1,837 

«,23S 
2,038 
3,236 

31 
93 
11 
61 

6,437 

Norfolk  and  Portsmouth 
Petersburg 

67,609 
6,716 

Aldxaudria 

14,731 

Total 

141 

82,144 

45 

13,349 

186 

95,493 
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Clsaeed. 


American. 

Foreign. 

Aggregate. 

Port*. 

Ves- 
sels. 

Tons. 

Ves- 
sels. 

Tons. 

Ves- 
sels. 

Tons, 

Eichmond 

51 

37 

2 

2 

20,711 

8,279 

1,449 

348 

18 
12 

i5 

6,661 
3,180 

,  8,691 

69 

49 

2 

17 

27,372 
11,459 
1,449 
4,039 

Korfolk  and  Portsmoutli 
Petersburg 

Alexandria 

Total 

92    30,787; 

45 

13,532  137 

44,319 

The  value  of  the  foreign  imports  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1861,  was  $791,907;  exports, 
$3,760,624.  As  during  a  part  of  the  year  the 
ports  of  the  state  were  substantially  closed  to 
foreign  commerce,  it  was  less  in  amount  than 
in  the  year  previous,  when  the  exports  were 
$5,858,024,  and  the  imports  $1,326,249.  A 
large  portion  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  the 
state  are  shipped  or  received  through  the  great 
commercial  ports  of  Baltimore  and  New  York. 
There  are  no  accessible  statistics  of  the  coast- 
wise commerce  of  the  state,  but  it  is  known  to 
be  much  larger  than  its  foreign  commerce,  the 
products  of  the  market  gardens  and  orchards 
of  the  tidewater  region,  the  oysters  of  the 
Chesapeake  bay,  and  the  pine  timber  of  the 
eastern  counties,  as  well  as  the  tobacco  and 
flour  of  the  Shenandoah  valley,  being  shipped 
from  the  ports  of  the  state  to  the  northern 
states,  and  dry  goods,  furniture,  and  other  man- 
ufactured articles  and  groceries  sent  thence  in 
return.  In  1855  the  oysters  alone  sent  from 
the  ports  on  or  near  the  Chesapeake  bay 
amounted  to  14,400,000  bushels,  valued  at  $4,- 
800,000.  There  is  also  an  active  river  com- 
merce carried  on  by  the  towns  on  the  Ohio 
river  with  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Louisville, 
and  St.  Louis.  According  to  returns  nearest 
Jan.  1861,  there  were  66  banks  and  branch 
banks  in  the  state,  whose  condition  was  as 
follows:  Capital,  $16,486,210;  loans  and  dis- 
counts, $25,866,262;  stocks,  $3,685,135;  real 
estate,  $1,070,669 ;  other  investments,  $340,- 
791 ;  due  by  other  banks,  $1,893,416 ;  notes 
of  other  banks,  $2,003,703 ;  cash  items,  $32,- 
939;  specie,  $3,017,359.  Circulation,  $19,817,- 
148 ;  deposits,  $7,157,270;  due  to  other  banks, 
$1,310,068  ;  other  liabilities,  $317,905.  There 
are  in  Virginia  16  lines  of  railroad,  includ- 
ing the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  of  which  more 
than  one  half  is  within  the  state.  The  whole 
length  of  these  lines  now  completed  is  1,675 
m.  They  are  as  follows :  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad,  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Cumberland, 
and  from  Cranberry  Summit  to  Wheeling,  and 
to  Parkersburg,  287  m. ;  Winchester  and  Po- 
tomac railroad,  32 ;  Alexandria  and  Orange,  to 
Lynchburg,  170 ;  Alexandria,  Loudon,  and 
Hampshire,  38 ;  Manassas  Gap  railroad,  85 ; 
Virginia  central,  195;  Richmond,  Frederics- 
burg,  and  Potomac,  122;  Richmond  and  Pe- 
tersburg, 22 ;  Petersburg,  with  Gaston  branch, 
64 ;  Richmond  and  York  river,  24 ;  Petersburg 
to  City  Point,  9 ;  South  Side  railroad  (Peters- 
burg and  Lynchburg),  123 ;  Virginia  and  Ten- 
nessee, 204;    Richmond  and  Danville,   140; 


Seaboard  and  Roanoke,  SO;   Petersburg  and 
Norfolk,  80.     The  cost  of  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  these  lines  of  railroad  up  to  Jan, 
1,  1862,  was  stated  by  the  *' Railway  Journal " 
at  $66,759,158.    The  "  Journal "  estimated  the 
number  of  miles  then  completed  at  1,729.    The 
state  is  a  stockholder  in  all  the  principal  rail- 
roads of  the  state  except  the  Baltimore  and 
Oliio,  and  has  issued  its  bonds  to  a  large  amount 
for  their  completion.    It  has  also  issued  bonds 
for  the  improvement  of  slackwater  navigation 
in  the  James  river,  and  in  the  construction  of 
a  canal  from  Richmond  through  Lynchburg  to 
Covington,  a  distance  of  226^  m.,  which  has 
been  accomplished  at  an  expense  of  between 
$11,000,000   and    $12,000,000.      The    Dismal 
Swamp  canal  is  also  partly  in  the  state.    The 
total  length  of  mail  routes  in  the  state  in  1861 
was  14,382  m.,  of  which  1,472  m.  was  by  rail- 
road, 937  m.  by  steam  navigation,  928  m.  by 
coach,  and  11,045  m.  not  specified.    The  state 
is  traversed  by  several  telegraph  lines  connect- 
ing the  principal  points.— In  1850  the  state 
contained  2,386  churches,  viz.:  650  Baptist, 
16   Christian,    173    Episcopal,    108   Free,    15 
Friends',  9  German  Reformed,  1  Jewish,  50 
Lutheran,   6  Mennonite,   1,025   Methodist,   8 
Moravian,  241  Presbyterian,  17  Roman  Catholic, 
1  Swedenborgian,  8  Dunker,  52  Union,  1  Uni- 
versalist,  and  5  of  minor  sects.  These  churches 
afi'orded  sittings  for  858,086  persons,  and  the 
value  of  church  property  was  $2,860,876.  There 
were  12  colleges,  with  73  instructors  and  1,343 
students,  the  annual  income  of  which  was  re- 
turned as  $159,790,  and  estimated  at  $162,574; 
317  academies,  with  547  teachers  and  9,068 
pupils,  with  a  returned  annual  income  of  $234,- 
372  and  an  estimated  one  of  $351,000;  and 
2,930  public  schools,  with  2,997  teachers  and 
67,353  scholars,  with  an  annual  income  re- 
turned at  $314,625,  and  estimated  at  $341,279. 
The  whole  number  returned  as  attending  all 
these  institutions  was  77,764,  while  the  number 
returned  from  families  as  attending  school  was 
109,711.    The  number  of  persons  over  20  years 
of  age  unable  to  read  or  write  was  71,005  white 
and  11,515  free  colored,  or  about  J  of  all  over 
that  age.    In  1860  there  were  17  colleges  and 
professional  schools,  viz.:  WilHam  and  Mary 
coUege,  Williamsburg;    Hampden  Sidney,  in 
Prince  Edward  co. ;  Washington,  at  Lexington ; 
University  of  Virginia,  at  Charlottesville;  Ran- 
dolph Macon,  at  Boydtown ;  Emory  and  Henry, 
in  Washington  co. ;  Bethany,  in  Brooke  co. ; 
Richmond  college ;  Virginia  military  institute, 
at  Lexington ;  Episcopal  theological  school  of 
Virginia,   in  Fairfax  co. ;    Union  theological 
seminary,  in  Prince  Edward  co. ;  Virginia  Bap- 
tist seminary,  at  Richmond ;  the  law  school  of 
the  university  of  Virginia;  the  law  school  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  college ;  the  medical  school  of 
the  university  of  Virginia ;  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  Hampden  Sidney  college ;  and  the  Win- 
chester medical  college.    The  state  has  no  com- 
mon school  system.     In  1858  there  were  3,847 
schools  in  101  counties ;  number  of  poor  chil- 
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dren  in  T4  conttties  and  1  town,  56,743 ;  poor 
children  sent  to  school  in  125  counties  and  3 
towns,  54,232;  expended  for  tuition  of  poor 
children,  including  all  their  school  expenses,  in 
131  counties  and  3  towns,  $160,530.42 ;  average 
attendance  of  each  poor  child  at  school,  12 
scholastic  weeks ;  average  cost  per  annum  of 
each  poor  child  sent  to  school,  $2.96.  The 
governor,  treasurer,  auditors,  and  registers  are 
ex  officio  the  board  for  the  distribution  of  the 
income  of  the  literary  fund  from  which  the 
payments  for  the  education  of  poor  children 
are  made.— In  1860  there  were  15  daily  news- 
papers  published  in  the  state,  having  an  aggre- 
gate circulation  of  44,400  copies ;  16  tri- weekly 
and  semi-weekly,  circulation  23,692 ;  103  week- 
ly, circulation  189,300 ;  5  monthly,  circulation 
43,900 ;  total  number  of  publications,  139,  with 
a  total  circulation  of  301,622  copies.  Of  these, 
9  were  literary  and  miscellaneous,  117  political, 
and  13  religious.  The  following  public  insti- 
tutions are  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  the 
state.  Th  e  Virginia  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  blind,  at  Staunton,  opened  in  1839, 
had  in  1860  75  deaf  and  dumb  and  42  blind 
pupils,  and  9  instructors;  and  130  deaf  mutes 
and  125  blind  had  been  educated  there  previous 
to  that  date.  Its  annual  current  expenses  were 
$28,000,  which  were  defrayed  mainly  by  state 
appropriation.  The  buildings  and  grounds  cost 
$75,000.  The  eastern  Virginia  insane  asylum, 
at  Williamsburg,  was  founded  in  1773,  and  is 
by  many  years  the  oldest  insane  hospital  in  the 
United  States.  On  Jan.  1,  1860,  it  had  257 
patients;  receipts  for  the  year,  $66,518;  ex- 
penditures, $55,458.  The  western  Virginia  in- 
sane asylum  was  opened  at  Staunton  in  1828, 
and  on  Jan.  1, 1860,  had  389  patients.  A  third 
insane  asylum  is  nearly  completed  at  Weston,  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  West  fork  of  the  Monongahela 
river.  The  state  penitentiary  at  Richmond  is 
on  the  silent  or  Auburn  plan.  In  1859  it  had 
349  inmates,  of  whom  31  were  of  foreign  birth 
and  92  colored.  The  state  library  at  Richmond 
has  a  collection  of  18,000  volumes.  There 
were  in  the  state  in  1850,  according  to  the 
census,  21  public  libraries,  having  32,595  vol- 
umes; 6  school,  with  2,706  volumes ;  11  Sun- 
day school,  with  1,975  volumes;  14  college, 
with  50,856  volumes  (the  number  of  volumes 
in  the  college  libraries  in  1860  was  stated  at 
over  120,000);  and  2  church  libraries,  with 
S30  volumes;  total,  54  libraries  other  than 
private,  with  88,462  volumes.— The  govern- 
ment of  Virginia  is  based  on  the  constitution 
of  1851.  The  executive  authority  is  vested 
in  a  governor  (salary  $5,000),  who  is  elect- 
ed by  the  people  for  4  years,  and  who  is 
not  eligible  for  two  consecutive  terms.  The 
lieutenant-governor  and  the  attorney-general 
(salary  $1,500  and  fees)  are  also  elected  by 
the  people  for  4  years.  The  other  executive 
officers  are  the  secretary,  treasurer,  auditor, 
second  auditor,  register  of  the  land  office,  and 
superintendent  of  the  penitentiary,  all  of  whom 
ore  elected  by  the  general  assembly  of  the 


state  for  two  years,  and  receive  each  a  salary 
of  $2,000  per  annum ;  and  the  members  of  the 
board  of  public  works,  3  in  number,  who  are 
elected  by  the  people  for  6  years,  one  going 
out  of  office  every  2  years.  The  house  of  dele- 
gates, the  lower  body  of  the  legislature,  con- 
sists of  152  members,  elected  biennially  from 
single  districts  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  the 
white  population.  The  senate  consists  of  50 
members  elected  for  4  years  (one  half  every  2 
years),  from  single  districts  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  population  and  taxation  combined. 
The  sessions  of  the  legislature  are  biennial ;  no 
session  can  last  more  than  90  days  except  by  a 
vote  of  §  of  all  the  members,  and  in  no  case 
can  it  be  extended  more  than  80  days.  The 
pay  of  senators  and  delegates  is  $4  a  day  and 
mileage.  A  reapportionment  takes  place  in 
1865,  and  every  10  years  thereafter.  There 
are  county,  circuit,  and  district  courts,  and  a 
supreme  court  of  appeals.  The  county  courts 
are  held  monthly  in  each  county,  by  not  fewer 
than  3  nor  more  than  5  justices,  who  are  elected 
by  the  people  in  districts  or  precincts  in  each 
county,  4  justices  being  elected  from  each 
precinct  for  4  years.  For  the  purpose  of  cir- 
cuit court  jurisdiction  the  state  is  divided  into 
21  circuits,  in  each  of  which  the  people  elect  a 
judge  for  8  years.  Two  circuit  courts  are  held 
annually  in  each  county  by  each  judge.  The 
21  circuits  form  10  districts,  and  these  10  dis- 
tricts form  5  sections ;  and  the  voters  of  each 
section  elect  a  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals. 
These  5  judges  constitute  the  court  of  appeals, 
and  any  3  of  them  may  hold  the  court,  which 
has  jurisdiction,  except  in  some  specified  cases, 
where  the  matter  in  controversy  is  not  less 
than  $500  in  value^  This  court  has  3  sessions 
annually  in  Richmond,  of  5 J  months  in  all, 
and  one  in  Lewisburg,  which  may  extend  to  3 
months.  District  courts  are  held  once  every 
year  in  each  district,  by  the  judges  of  the  cir- 
cuits constituting  the  section  and  the  judge  of 
the  court  of  appeals  for  the  section,  any  3  of 
whom  may  hold  the  court.  The  court  of  ap- 
peals and  the  district  courts  appoint  their  offi- 
cers, but  in  the  circuit  and  county  courts  the 
officers  of  the  court  are  elected  by  the  people. 
Every  white  male  citizen  above  21  years  of 
age,  a  resident  of  the  state  for  2  years,  and  of 
the  city,  town,  and  county  in  which  he  offers 
his  vote  for  12  months  next  preceding  an  elec- 
tion, is  a  qualified  voter,  excepting  paupers, 
criminals,  insane  persons,  and  officers  of  the 
United  States  government  temporarily  station- 
ed in  the  state.  Votes  are  given  mm  voce  and 
not  by  ballot.  The  state  has  a  considerable 
debt,  most  of  it,  previous  to  1861,  incurred  for 
the  prosecution  of  internal  improvements.  The 
constitution  adopted  in  1851,  and  the  act  creat- 
ing the  sinking  fund,  rendered  it  necessary  to 
divide  the  debt  of  the  state  into  two  parts; 
that  created  previous  to  Jan.  1,  1852,  is  called 
the  "old  debt,"  and  that  created  since  that 
time  the  "new  debt."  The  sum  of  $838,028.68 
is  made  an  annual  charge  upon  the  state  treas- 
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ury  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  old  debt  and  to 
furnish  the  means  of  its  redemption.  The  new 
debt  sinking  fund  consists  of  a  charge  of  1  per 
cent,  over  the  interest  due  on  the  state  treasu- 
ry, for  the  purpose  of  investment,  which  it  is 
estimated  will  redeem  the  debt  in  34  years 
from  the  time  of  its  issue.  The  following  was 
the  condition  of  the  debt  on  Oct.  1,  1860 : 

Old  debt,  outstanding  Jan.  1, 1862 $10,709,995  80 

New  debt,  created  since  Jan.  1, 1852 19,480,321  83 

$80,190,316  63 
Of  which  the  state  has  for  investment 1,083,657  20 

Actual  outstanding  debt,  Oct.  1, 1859 $29,106,659  43 

Add  former  and  subsequent  appropriations.. . .      8,520,000  00 
Guaranteed  bonds  of  James  river  and  Kanaw- 
ha canal 2,260,000  00 

Guaranteed  bonds  of  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
canal 500,000  00 

Total  of  all  debts  and  liabilities $40,386,659  43 

On  Oct.  1, 1860,  the  condition  of  the  actual  debt 
was  as  follows : 

Amount  of  5  and  6  per  cent,  registered  debt.. .  $18,758,641  63 

Coupon  bonds  payable  in  New  York 12,624,500  00 

Sterling  coupon  bonds  (5  per  cent),  payable  in 
London 1,865,000  00 

Total $33,248,141  63 

The  operations  of  the  sinking  fund  for  1860 
were : 

Annual  appropriation  for  old  debt $888,028  68 

6  and  7  per  cent,  on  new  debt  (part  being  5's).. .  1,344,972  48 

$2,183,001  16 
Deduct  the  interest  to  be  paid  to  holders 1,782,164  66 

Applicable  for  redemption  and  investment  $400,836  50 
Of  which  $206,033.29  is  for  redemption  of  the  old  debt,  and 
$194,803.21  for  investment  in  a  sinking  fund  to  cancel  the 
new  debt. 

The  indebtment  of  the  state  by  issue  of  bonds 
and  treasury  notes  was  increased  in  1861  about 
$6,000,000,  while  much  of  its  railroad  and 
canal  property  was  rendered  unproductive. 
The  funds  and  resources  of  the  commonwealth 
to  offset  these  liabilities,  Oct.  1, 1859,  were  as 
follows : 

Amount  held  by  the  commonwealth  proper..    $2,511,745  83 
Amount  held  by  the  internal  improvement 
fund 82,845,724  49 

Total  productive  and  unproductive $35,357,469  82 

The  productive  funds  amounted  to  $10,057,- 
540.06.  The  unproductive  funds,  consisting 
mostly  of  mortgages  and  stocks  in  improve- 
ments not  completed,  or  if  completed  not  re- 
munerative, amounted  to  $25,299,929.76  at  par 
value,  but  none  of  them  probably  could  have 
been  sold  at  par.  The  total  receipts  from  all 
sources  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1859,  were 
$4,326,549.67,  and  the  total  disbursements 
$4,222,536.81,  leaving  an  excess  of  receipts  in 
the  treasury  of  $104,012.86.  The  available 
capital  of  the  literary  fund  at  the  same  date 
was  $1,833,420.17.  The  items  of  taxation  and 
amount  of  taxes  thereon  were :  lots  improved 
and  unimproved,  $238,255 ;  lands,  $1,262,436  ; 
other  property  exclusive  of  'slaves,  $493,239. 
The  rate  of  taxation  on  these  items  was  .04  per 
cent.  A  capitation  tax  of  80  cents  per  head  was 
imposed  on  207,195  white  maler  which  pro- 


duced $165,756 ;  of  $1  on  9,334  free  negroes  be- 
tween 21  and  55  years,  which  yielded  $9,334 ; 
and  of  $1.20  on  273,170  slaves  of  and  over  13 
years  of  age,  which  yielded  $327,804.  The 
fees  of  oflSce  were  $5,594;  income,  $31,028; 
interest  or  profits,  $56,430  ;  dividends,  $10,454 ; 
toll  bridges  and  ferries,  $3,575 ;  collateral  in- 
heritance tax,  $3,224 ;  licenses,  $509,647 ;  total 
taxation,  $3,120,922,  of  which  it  was  estimated 
that  $2,778,332  was  applicable  to  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  government.  The  assessed  value 
of  real  estate  in  1860  was  $417,952,228,  and  of 
personal  estate  $239,069,108,  giving  a  total  of 
$657,021,336  ;  while  according  to  the  8th  cen- 
sus (1860)  the  value  of  real  and  personal  estate 
was*$793,249,681.— Virginia  was  the  first  of 
the  American  colonies  settled  by  the  English. 
Jamestown,  on  the  N.  bank  of  James  river,  was 
founded  May  13,  1607,  by  105  colonists  senib  out 
by  the  London  company,  to  whom  James  I.  had 
granted  South  Virginia,  as  it  was  then  called 
in  distinction  from  the  territory  to  the  north- 
ward, named  North  Virginia.  (See  United 
States,  vol.  xv.  p.  745).  The  colonists  were 
mostly  worthless  adventurers;  Wingfield,  the 
president  of  the  colony,  proved  dishonest ;  the 
company  at  home  thought  of  nothing  but  dis- 
covering gold  mines  or  finding  a  passage  to  the 
South  sea ;  and  the  whole  enterprise  was  only 
saved  from  a  disastrous  end  by  the  courage, 
energy,  and  good  sense  of  Oapt.  John  Smith. 
(See  Smith,  John.)  In  1609  the  London  com- 
pany was  reorganized,  and  received  a  grant 
of  territory  extending  200  m.  IT.  and  the  same 
distance  S.  of  Old  Point  .Comfort,  and  west- 
ward to  the  Pacific.  The  governing  council 
was  superseded  by  a  governor  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  company's  council  in  England,  and 
to  have  the  sole  superintendence  of  local 
aflTairs.  The  council  in  England  was  also  em- 
powered to  make  laws  for  the  colony,  which 
however  were  to  be  conformable,  *'  as  near  as 
might  be,"  to  those  of  England.  Under  this 
new  charter  Lord  Delaware  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor. Sir  Thomas  Gates  lieutenant-governor, 
Sir  George  Somers  admiral,  Christopher  New- 
port vice-admiral,  and  Sir  Thomas  Dale  high 
marshal,  all  for  life.  Nine  vessels  with  500 
colonists,  including  20  women  and  children,  set 
sail  at  once.  Gates,  Somers,  and  Newport  ac- 
companied the  fleet,  but  the  governor  was  de- 
tained for  some  time  in  England  by  his  private 
affairs.  The  three  oflicers  all  embarked  in  the 
same  vessel,  and  were  cast  ashore  on  one  of 
the  Bermudas;  one  of  the  other  vessels  was 
lost,  but  the  remaining  7  arrived  in  safety  in 
the  James  river.  The  old  government  was  ab- 
rogated, but  none  of  the  officers  of  the  new 
one  having  arrived,  Smith  retained  the  gov- 
ernment, as  the  charter  authorized  him  to  do ; 
but  the  new  colonists,  like  the  old,  were  most- 
ly a  profligate  set  of  adventurers,  whose  whole 
study  seemed  to  be  to  create  disturbance. 
Smith  was  soon  .  after  severely  wounded  by  an 
accident  and  obliged  to  return  to  England  for 
surgical  aid,  and  left  a  colony  of  600  persons 
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well  supplied  with  arms,  provisions,  and  goods 
for  traffic  with  the  Indians,  and  provided  with 
a  fort,  church,  storehouse,  and  60  dwellings, 
and  a  good  stock  of  domestic  animals.  After 
his  departure  the  colonists  gave  themselves  up 
to  riot  and  idleness.  The  provisions  on  hand 
were  wasted,  the  animals  killed,  their  firearms 
traded  with  the  natives,  a  large  number  of  the 
colonists  on  a  trading  expedition  for  corn  were 
waylaid  and  killed  by  the  Indians,  and  a  party 
of  30  seized  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  colony 
and  sailed  away  as  pirates.  Six  months  after 
Smith's  departure  only  60  colonists  remained, 
and  these  so  feeble  and  destitute  that  they  could 
not  have  lived  10  days  longer.  At  this  juncture 
Newport,  Gates,  and  Somers,  with  150  meri,  ar- 
rived from  the  Bermudas  in  vessels  which  they 
had  built  there.  Finding  the  condition  of  things 
at  Jamestown,  they  resolved  to  abandon  Virginia 
and  sail  with  the  remnant  of  the  colonists  to 
Newfoundland  to  seek  food  and  a  passage  home 
from  the  fishermen.  As  they  descended  the 
river,  June  10,  1610,  they  met  Lord  Delaware, 
who  with  3  ships  had  just  arrived  from  Eng- 
land bringing  supplies  and  colonists.  He  per- 
suaded them  to  return  to  Jamestown,  took  meas- 
ures for  procuring  supplies,  established  a  trad- 
ing post  at  Hampton  at  the  entrance  to  James 
river,  and  punished  the  Indians  for  their  bar- 
barities toward  the  colonists  by  attacking  and 
burning  several  of  their  villages.  His  health 
failing,  he  returned  to  England,  leaving  Oapt. 
Percy  as  his  deputy.  He  was  soon  superseded 
by  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  who  arrived  with  300 
settlers  and  some  cattle ;  and  the  latter,  in  Aug. 
1611,  by  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  who  brought  350 
more  colonists.  New  settlements  were  com- 
menced at  Henrico,  some  distance  above  James- 
town, and  at  the  junction  of  the  Appomattox 
and  the  James,  then  called  New  Bermuda,  now 
City  Point.  The  laws  made  for  the  colony 
were  harsh  and  strict,  and  occasioned  much 
dissatisfaction.  In  1 61 6  Dale,  who  had  resumed 
the  government  of  the  colony  at  the  departure 
of  Gates,  returned  to  England,  and  soon  after 
Capt.  Argall  was  appointed  deputy  governor. 
He  used  his  office  so  much  to  the  distress  of 
the  colonists  that  Lord  Delaware  sailed  from 
England  to  resume  his  duties,  but  died  on  his 
passage  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  which  bears 
Ms  name.  George  Yeardley  was  now  appointed 
governor  (1619)  and  knighted.  Twelve  hun- 
dred colonists  were  sent  over  during  this  year, 
among  whom  were  90  respectable  young  wo- 
men, who  were  disposed  of  to  the  planters  as 
wives  at  the  cost  of  their  passage,  100  lbs.  of 
tobacco,  worth  at  that  time  about  $75.  The 
culture  of  tobacco  was  already  becoming  profit- 
able. Among  the  new  colonists  were  100  sent 
by  the  king's  special  order  from  the  prisons,  to 
be  sold  as  servants  to  the  planters.  This  was 
the  first  instance  in  which  felons  had  been  sent 
to  a  British  colony,  and  despite  the  protests  of 
the  colonists  they  continued  to  be  sent  in  in- 
creasing numbers  to  Virginia  for  100  years.  In 
1619  a  Dutch  trading  vessel  brought  to  James- 


town 20  negroes,  who  were  sold  as  slaves  for 
life.  The  number  did  not  much  increase  for 
the  next  40  years,  being  limited  to  a  few  car- 
goes brought  in  by  Dutch  traders.  More  set- 
tlers arriving,  new  plantations  were  established 
on  the  York,  James,  and  Potomac  rivers,  and 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Chesapeake  bay. 
An  estate  of  10,000  acres  near  the  falls  of 
James  river,  with  a  number  of  indentured  ten- 
ants to  cultivate  it,  was  assigned  by  the  com- 
pany toward  the  endowment  of  a  college  for 
the  education  of  Indians  as  well  as  colonists ; 
and  moneys  contributed  in  England  for  tlie  same 
object  were  invested  in  iron  works.  In  1622 
occurred  a  bloody  war  between  the  colonists 
and  the  Indian  tribes  led  by  Opechancanough, 
ther  brother  and  successor  of  Powhatan.  On 
the  night  of  March  22,  360  persons  were  mas- 
sacred, and  in  a  brief  period  Indian  murders, 
sickness,  and  famine  reduced  the  number  of 
colonists  from  4,000  to  2,500.  In  1624  the  Vir- 
ginia company  was  dissolved  by  writ  of  quo 
warranto^  after  expending  £150,000  beyond  its 
receipts  from  the  colony,  which  was  thencefor- 
ward under  the  direct  charge  of  the  crown,  ex- 
cept during  the  period  of  the  commonwealth, 
1 649-' 60.  Its  condition  at  this  time  was  not 
prosperous,  tobacco  being  the  only  article  of 
export  which  paid  a  profit.  In  1630  a  fort  was 
built  at  Point  Comfort,  and  salt  works  were 
established  at  Accomac,  on  the  E.  shore  of  Ches- 
apeake bay.  In  1632  the  laws  of  the  colony 
were  revised  and  consolidated,  and,  though 
occasionally  troubled  by  the  Indians  and  by 
vicious  and  vagabond  colonists,  it  seems  to  have 
maintained  a  fair  share  of  prosperity  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  "  A  Perfect  Description  of  Vir- 
ginia," published  in  London  in  1649,  gives  the 
number  of  inhabitants  at  15,000  English  and 
800  good  negro  servants.  There  were  20 
churches,  the  livings  of  the  ministers  being 
worth  an  average  of  at  least  £100.  About  30 
ships  came  yearly  to  trade.  There  were  6  pub- 
lic brew  houses,  4  windmills,  and  5  water  mills 
to  grind  corn.  The  live  stock  of  the  colony 
was  reckoned  at  20,000  cattle,  200  horses  "  of 
an  excellent  race,"  60  asses,  3,000  sheep,  and 
5,000  goats,  beside  great  numbers  of  swine  and 
poultry.  The  reduction  in  the  market  price  of 
tobacco,  which  had  fallen  to  Zd.  per  pound,  led 
to  the  enactment  in  1639  of  the  first  stop  law 
attempted  in  America.  Half  the  crop  of  to- 
bacco of  that  year  was  to  be  burned,  and  the 
crops  of  the  two  succeeding  years  were  to  be 
kept  still  smaller;  and  creditors  (since  tobacco 
was  the  currency  of  the  colony)  were  required 
to  take  40  lbs.  for  the  100,  and  '^  during  the 
stint"  to  be  content  with  receiving  f  even  of 
that  amount.  In  1641  Sir  William  Berkeley 
became  governor,  and  being  a  stanch  loyalist 
soon  came  into  collision  with  the  parliament. 
Tlie  colony  remained  firm  in  its  adherence  to 
the  Stuarts  till  March,  1652,  when  an  English 
fleet  which  had  been  sent  to  Barbados  to  reduce 
that  island  to  submission  visited  the  Chesapeake, 
and  arranged  terms  of  capitulation  with  the 
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loyalists ;  and  Berkeley's  commission  being  de- 
clared void,  Richard  Bennet,  a  Puritan  settler 
in  Maryland,  was  elected  governor.     Virginia 
had  since  1619  had  a  legislative  body  of  her 
colonists,  called  the  house  of  burgesses,  which 
had  exercised  a  considerable  share  of  authority 
in  the  enactment  of  her  laws ;  and  this  legisla- 
ture, which  even  James  I.  had  not  deemed  it 
best  to  modify  or  curtail  in  its  powers,  under 
the    new    regime    acquired    some    additional 
powers,  which  were  never  afterward  wholly 
wrested  from  them.     On  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  Sir  William  Berkeley  returned  and 
was  elected  governor.    The  right  of  suffrage, 
which  had  been  almost  universal  during  the 
protectorate,  was  limited  by  act  of  1670  to  free- 
holders and  householders,  not  so  much  from 
the  pressure  of  the  royal  authority  as  from  the 
aristocratic  views  of  the  prominent  planters. 
The  code  of  the  colony  was  again  revised  in 
1662,  and  the  church  of  England  reestablished, 
and  severe  laws  were  passed  against  "  noncon- 
formists, Quakers,  and  Anabaptists."    Sir  Wil- 
liam Berkeley,  in  his  replies  to  a  series  of  ques- 
tions submitted  to  him  by  the  plantation  commit- 
tee of  the  privy  council  in  1671,  gives  a  very 
distinct  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  colony 
at  that  time.     The  population  was  estimated  at 
*' 40,000,  including  2,000  black  slaves  and  6,000 
Christian  servants,  of  whom  about  1,500  were 
imported  yearly,  principally  English."    These 
were  convicts  and  redemptioners  (persons  whose 
services  were  sold  for  a  definite  term  to  defray 
the  cost  of  emigration),  but  mainly  the  former. 
The  importation  of  negroes  was  very  small  since 
the  exclusion  of  Dutch  vessels  by  the  naviga* 
tion  acts,  not  more  than  2  or  3  ship  loads  hav- 
ing arrived  in  7  years.     The  only  exportable 
commodity  was  tobacco,  to  the  quantity  of 
15,000  or  20,000  hogsheads  of  350  lbs.  each. 
The  Indians  were  completely  subdued,  so  that 
there  was  no  fear  of  them.    There  were  48 
parishes,   and  the  ministers  were  well  paid. 
"But,"  adds  the  governor,  "I  thank  God  there 
are  no  free  schools  nor  printing,  and  I  hope 
we  shall  not  have  these  hundred  years;    for 
learning  has  brought  disobedience  and  heresy 
and  sects  into  the  world,  and  printing  has  di- 
vulged them,  and  libels  against  the  best  govern- 
ment.    God  keep  us  from  both."    The  rapa- 
city of  the  courtiers  of  Charles  II.,  upon  two 
of  whom,  Arlington  and  Culpepper,  he  had 
bestowed  a  patent  of  the  Virginia  colony,  and 
the  heavy  taxation  encouraged  for  his  own  pur- 
poses by  Sir  William  Berkeley,  led  to  great  dis- 
content, which  in  1676,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
levy  of  fresh  taxes  to  provide  against  a  threat- 
ened attack  from  the  Indians,  culminated  in 
what  is  known  as  "  Bacon's  rebellion."     (See 
Bacon,  Nathaniel.)    Berkeley  met  with  large 
pecuniary  losses  in  this  rebellion,  and  when  it 
was  fairly  quelled  he  was  so  relentless  in  his 
vengeance  on  all  who  had  participated  in  it  as 
to  bring  down  upon  himself  the  royal  displeas- 
ure.    In  the  winter  of  1677  he  visited  England 
to  justify  his  conduct,  but  died  there  before 


having  an  interview  with  the  king.    Lord  Cul- 
pepper was  then  governor  for  a  time,  and  was 
followed  by  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  both 
rapacious  and  greedy.    In  1689  the  colonial 
government  reluctantly  proclaimed  William  and 
Mary.     In  1705  the  fifth  colonial  revision  of 
the  code  took  place.    By  it  the  slave  was  de- 
clared real  estate,  and  thus,  like  the  Russian 
serf,  attached  to  the  soil.     This  provision  re- 
mained  in  force  while  Virginia  continued  a 
colony.    In  1698  Williamsburg,  founded  and 
named  in  honor  of  William  III.,  became  the 
capital  of  the  colony.     In  1754  hostilities  broke 
out  with  the  French,  who  had  built  a  line  of 
military  posts  along  the  western  slope  of  the 
Alleghanies  and  at  the  head  waters  of  the 
Ohio;  and  in  this  war  George  Washington  first 
entered  the  service  of  his  country,  command- 
ing the  colonial  troops  at  the  battle  of  Fort  Ne- 
cessity (1754),  and  being  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Virginia  forces  after  Braddock's  defeat  in 
1755.     The  assertion  by  parliament  in  1764  of 
the  right  to  tax  the  colonies  without  their  con- 
sent called  forth  an  earnest  petition,  memorial, 
and  remonstrance  from  the  Virginia  house  of 
burgesses  in  December  of  that  year ;  and  the 
stamp,  mutiny,  and  quartering  acts  passed  by 
parliament  in  1765  led  to  the  adoption  of  reso- 
lutions denying  the  right  of  any  foreign  body 
to  levy  taxes   upon   the  colony.     In  the  first 
colonial  congress,  which   met  in  New  York, 
Oct.  7,  1765,  Virginia  was  not  represented,  her 
legislature  having  adjourned  before  the  issuing 
of  the  Massachusetts  circular ;  but  its  action 
was  approved  at  the  next  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture.    The  passing  of  Townshend's  measures 
of  indirect  taxation  by  parliament  produced  a 
remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  Virginia  legis- 
lature, and  a  renewed  assertion  of  their  exclu- 
sive right  of  self-taxation,  and  of  trial  by  a  jury 
of  the  vicinage.     The  name  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son appears  for  the  first  time  in  connection 
with  these  resolutions,  which  were  passed  May 
16,  1769.    Lord  Botetourt,  the  royal  governor, 
at  once  dissolved  the  assembly,  but  its  mem- 
bers in  their  private  capacity  met  and  entered 
into  a  non-importation  agreement,  which  was 
very  generally  signed  by  the  merchants  and 
planters  of  the  colony.     The  commerce  of  Vir- 
ginia with  Great  Britain  was  at  this  time  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  colony.     In  1770  the 
exports  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  to  Britisli 
ports  amounted  to  $1,931,801,  and  the  imports 
of  these  two  colonies  from  Great  Britain  to 
$3,186,952.     In  March,  1773,  the  house  of  bur- 
gesses,  under  the  zealous  advocacy  of  Patrick 
Henry,  Jefferson,  and  R.  H.  Lee,  appointed  a 
committee  "  to  obtain  the  most  clear  and  au- 
thentic intelligence  of  all  such  acts  of  the  par- 
liament or  ministry  as  might  affect  the  rights 
of  the  colonies ;"  and  the  same  committee  were 
authorized  to  open  a  correspondence  and  com- 
munication with  the  other  colonies.     On  the 
passing  of  these  resolutions  Lord  Dunmore,  the 
newly  appointed  governor,  dissolved  the  as- 
sembly.    In  the  autumn  of  1774  a  conflict  oc- 
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curred  between  the  Indians  under  Logan,  Corn- 
stalk, and  other  chiefs,  and  a  Virginia  force 
of  about  1,200  men,  at  Point  Pleasant,  on  the 
Ohio  river.  The  Indians  were  defeated,  but 
the  Virginians  had  60  or  TO  killed  and  a  large 
number  wounded.  The  Virginia  convention 
which  met  at  Richmond,  March  20,  17T5,  to 
appoint  delegates  to  the  new  continental  con- 
gress, took  measures  for  enrolling  companies 
of  volunteers  in  each  county.  On  April  21, 
Gov.  Dunmore  ordered  the  powder  belong- 
ing to  the  province  to  be  taken  from  the  public 
store  at  "Williamsburg  and  placed  on  board  an 
armed  vessel  in  the  river.  Learning  this,  Pat- 
rick Henry  collected  some  companies  of  volun- 
teers, marched  upon  Williamsburg,  and  com- 
pelled the  king^s  receiver  to  give  bills  for  the 
value  of  the  powder  taken  away.  On  Nov.  23, 
Lord  Dunmore  with  a  British  and  tory  force 
took  possession  of  Norfolk.  He  was  driven 
from  it  Dec.  3,  but,  in  Jan.  1776,  returned  with 
a  larger  force  and  bombarded  it.  He  continued 
a  predatory  warfare  along  the  whole  Virginia 
coast  through  the  ensuing  summer,  but  was 
finally  driven  southward.  The  declaration  of 
independence  was  proposed  in  the  continental 
congress  by  the  Virginia  delegates  under  in- 
structions from  the  convention  of  the  colony. 
In  the  summer  of  1779  the  British  General 
Matthews  made  a  descent  upon  the  coast,  de- 
stroyed Norfolk,  took  Portsmouth  and  Gosport, 
destroying  the  vessels  of  war  building  there, 
and  burned  or  took  130  merchant  vessels  on 
the  James  and  Elizabeth  rivers.  In  Jan.  1781, 
Gen.  Benedict  Arnold  captured  and  burned 
Richmond,  then  a  village  of  1,800  inhabitants; 
but  being  pressed  by  the  militia  under  Gen. 
Steuben  and  some  French  frigates  in  the  Ches- 
apeake, he  was  forced  to  escape  with  a  few 
prizes  to  Newport,  R.  I.  In  the  spring  and 
early  summer  of  the  same  year  Oornwallis  and 
Phillips  plundered  the  greater  part  of  eastern 
Virginia,  seizing  and  destroying  property  to  the 
value  of  not  less  than  $10,000,000.  The  sur- 
render of  Oornwallis  at  Yorktown,  Oct.  19, 
1781,  virtually  closed  the  war.  Virginia  had 
been  the  first  to  urge  the  organization  of  a  con- 
federacy of  states ;  and  when  it  became  evident 
that  this  confederation  was  inadequate  for  the 
purposes  of  a  national  government,  she  was  again 
the  first  to  call  a  convention  of  the  states,  in 
Sept.  1786,  to  arrange  for  some  additional  com- 
pacts relative  to  a  tariff,  navigation,  &c.  This 
convention,  delegates  being  in  attendance  only 
from  5  states,  did  not  venture  to  take  action, 
but  recommended  the  call  of  a  convention  in 
the  following  May  to  consider  the  articles  of , 
confederation,  and  propose  such  changes  therein 
as  might  render  them  adequate  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  Union.  The  constitution  framed  by 
that  convention  was  ratified  by  Virginia,  June 
25,  1788.  There  was  a  strong  opposition  to 
giving  it  her  sanction,  led  by  George  Mason 
and  sustained  by  Patrick  Henry,  and  the  vote 
was  accompanied  by  a  proposition  for  more 
than  20  alterations  in  the  constitution.    In  1784 


Virginia  had  ceded  to  the  United  States  her 
claims  to  lands  N.  W.  of  the  Ohio,  founded  on 
the  grant  in  the  charter  to  the  Virginia  com- 
pany in  1619,  reserving  to  herself  her  lands  S. 
of  the  Ohio,  and  bounty  lands  N.  W.  of  that 
river  for  her  revolutionary  soldiers  and  those 
employed  in  the  expedition  for  the  conquest  of 
Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes,  and  stipulating  in 
her  act  of  cession  for  indemnity  for  the  expenses 
of  that  expedition,  for  the  security  of  the  French 
inhabitants  of  those  settlements,  and  that  the 
ceded  lands  should  be  erected  into  republican 
states  not  exceeding  certain  specified  dimen- 
sions. For  many  years  after  the  adoption  of 
the  federal  constitution,  Virginia  maintained  a 
predominant  infiuence  in  the  affairs  of  the  na- 
tion; of  the  first  5  presidents,  4  were  natives 
and  residents  of  that  state,  and  each  of  them 
was  reelected  for  a  second  term ;  and  since  that 
period  3  other  natives  of  the  state,  one  of  them 
at  the  time  of  his  incumbency  a  resident  of  it, 
have  filled  that  high  office. — At  the  time  of  the 
secession  of  the  cotton  states,  at  the  close  of 
1860  and  commencement  of  1861,  a  majority 
of  the  people  of  Virginia  were  strongly  attached 
to  the  Union,  but  they  also  sympathized  with 
the  seceding  states.  At  an  extra  session  the 
legislature  called  a  state  convention,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  to  be  elected  Feb.  4,  1861. 
A  bill  was  passed  Jan.  23,  appropriating  $1,000,- 
000  for  the  defence  of  the  state.  The  governor 
meantime  sent  several  messages  to  the  legis- 
lature, all  of  them  exhibiting  great  hostility 
to  the  northern  states,  and  10  of  the  Virginia 
members  of  congress  published  an  address  to 
the  people  of  the  state  denouncing  the  repub- 
lican party  in  congress,  and  declaring  that ''it 
was  vain  to  hope  for  any  measures  of  concilia- 
tion and  adjustment  from  congress  which  the 
people  of  Virginia  could  accept."  The  number 
of  delegates  elected  to  the  state  convention  was 
162,  of  whom  the  greater  part  were  "  condi- 
tional "  union  men,  a  few  in  favor  of  immediate 
secession,  and  about  as  many  unconditional 
unionists.  The  convention  met  at  Richmond, 
Feb.  13,  and  on  March  10  the  committee  on  fed- 
eral relations  submitted  several  reports.  The 
majority  report,  composed  of  14  resolutions, 
avowed  the  doctrine  of  state  rights,  condemned 
all  interference  with  slavery  as  dangerous,  as- 
serted the  right  of  secession,  and  defined  the 
circumstances  under  which  Virginia  Avould  be 
justified  in  exercising  that  right,  viz.,  the  fail- 
ure to  procure  such  guaranties  from  the  north- 
ern states  as  she  demanded,  the  adoption  of  a 
warlike  policy  by  the  general  government,  or 
the  attempt  to  exact  payment  of  duties  from 
the  seceded  states,  or  to  reenforce  or  recapture 
the  forts.  The  majority  resolutions  were  dis- 
cussed and  adopted  as  far  as  the  13th  when  the 
capture  of  Fort  Sumter  by  the  southern  forces, 
and  the  consequent  proclamation  of  the  presi- 
dent calling  for  troops,  led  to  the  passing  on 
April  17  of  an  ordinance  of  secession  by  a  vote 
of  88  yeas  to  55  nays.  Twelve  of  those  voting 
nay  wore  not  long  after  expelled  from  the  con- 
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vention.  The  people  of  the  state  had  by  a  ma- 
jority of  52,857  required  that  the  action  of  the 
convention  should  be  submitted  to  their  deci- 
sion, and  a  vote  on  the  ordinance  of  secession 
was  accordingly  ordered  to  take  place  on  the 
4th  Thursday  of  May.  The  state  government, 
however,  acted  as  if  the  ordinance  had  already 
been  ratified  by  the  people.  The  TJ.  S.  flags 
were  removed,  troops  to  the  number  of  10,000 
were  called  out  by  the  governor,  and  loans 
eflfected  for  their  arming  and  equipment ;  and 
on  April  25  the  convention  passed  an  act  for 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  provi- 
sional government  of  the  confederate  states  of 
America.  In  western  Virginia,  a  public  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Clarksburg,  Harrison  co.,  April 
23,  at  which  delegates  were  appointed  to  meet 
other  delegates  from  the  1^,  W,  counties  at 
"Wheeling,  May  13,  to  determine  what  course 
to  pursue.  The  state  convention  on  April  29 
appointed  delegates  to  the  confederate  congress, 
and  invited  that  congress  to  make  Richmond 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  southern  confed- 
eracy ;  an  invitation  which  was  accepted  soon 
afterward.  It  also  authorized  the  banks  to 
suspend  specie  payments,  established  a  navy  for 
Virginia,  provided  for  enlistments  in  the  state 
army,  and  then  adjourned  to  June  15.  On  May 
13  delegates  from  25  counties  met  at  Wheeling, 
and  adopted  resolutions  condemning  the  ordi- 
nance of  secession,  and  providing  for  a  conven- 
tion to  represent  all  the  counties  in  the  state 
favorable  to  the  division  thereof,  to  be  held  at 
Wheeling,  provided  the  ordinance  of  secession 
was  ratified  against  the  vote  of  western  Vir- 
ginia. The  popular  vote  was  taken  as  provided 
in  the  ordinance,  May  23,  and  is  said  to  have 
resulted  in  a  majority  of  94,000  in  favor  of  the 
secession  ordinance.  Eastern  Virginia  voted 
almost  unanimously  for  it,  while  the  western 
counties  were  as  unanimous  against  it.  The 
convention  of  western  Virginia,  representing 
about  40  counties,  met  at  Wheeling  on  June 
11,  passed  a  declaration  of  independence  from 
the  action  of  the  state  convention,  declared 
vacant  the  offices  held  by  all  state  officers  act- 
ing in  hostility  to  the  federal  government,  and 
took  measures  for  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
visional government.  On  July  2  the  repre- 
sentatives of  western  Virginia  met  as  a  state 
legislature,  and  elected  senators  to  the  U.  S. 
congress,  passed  a  stay  law,  and  appropri- 
ated $200,000  for  carrying  on  the  war  and 
a  like  sum  for  the  support  of  the  new  state 
government.  The  proposition  for  a  division 
of  the  state  was  voted  down  in  the  senate,  20 
to  17.  Subsequently,  however,  the  convention 
at  an  adjourned  session  passed  an  ordinance 
organizing  the  western  counties  into  a  new 
state  to  be  called  Kanawha.  The  counties 
which  were  embraced  in  this  movement  were 
Logan,  Wyoming,  Raleigh,  Fayette,  iRicholas, 
Webster,  Randolph,  Tucker,  Preston,  Mononga- 
lia, Marion,  Taylor,  Jackson,  Roanoke,  Calhoun, 
Wirt,  Gilmer,  Ritchie,  Ohio,  Brooke,  Barbour, 
Upshur,  Harrison,  Lewis,  Braxton,  Clay,  Ka- 


nawha, Boone,  Wayne,  Cabell,  Putnam,  Mason, 
Wood,  Pleasants,  Tyler,  Doddridge,  Wetzel, 
Marshall,  and  Hancock — 39  in  all,  and  having  a 
population  of  281,786.  Provision  was  also 
made  for  the  annexation  to  this  new  state  of 
any  adjacent  counties  which  might  desire  it. 
The  provisional  legislature  of  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia in  session  at  Wheeling,  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  members  from  these  counties, 
gave  its  sanction  to  the  setting  off  of  the  new 
state,  and  on  Oct.  24  the  act  was  approved  by 
the  people  of  the  39  counties  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote.  The  new  state  (its  name  hav- 
ing been  changed  to  Western  Virginia)  applied 
for  admission  into  the  Union  at  the  first  reg- 
ular session  of  the  37th  congress,  but  the  sub- 
ject was  postponed  to  Dec.  1862. — For  an  ac- 
count of  the  military  operations  in  Virginia 
in  1861-'2,  see  Umted  States. 

VIRGINIA.    See  Claudius  Ceassus. 

VIRGINIA,  TJniveesity  of,  an  institution 
of  learning,  situated  in  Albemarle  co.,  Va.,  1^ 
m.  W.  from  Charlottesville  and  4  m.  from 
Monticello,  the  residence  and  burial  place  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.  It  is  a  state  institution,  its 
buildings  having  been  erected  and  its  professor- 
ships endowed  by  the  state,  and  its  board  of 
control  is  appointed  by  the  state  legislature.  Its 
origin,  the  plan  of  its  buildings,  and  the  pecu- 
liarities of  its  organization  are  due  to  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, who  devoted  to  the  perfection  of  its  de- 
tails the  last  years  of  his  life.  It  was  chartered 
by  the  Virginia  legislature  Jan.  25,  1819,  and 
first  opened  for  the  admission  of  students  March 
25,  1825.  The  government  of  the  university  is 
committed  to  a  rector  and  9  visitors,  who  enact 
its  laws,  control  its  finances,  appoint  or  remove 
its  officers,  and  exercise  a  general  supervision 
over  its  interests.  The  visitors  are  appointed 
every  fourth  year  by  the  governor  of  the  state, 
and  they  select  the  rector  from  their  own  num- 
ber. The  office  of  rector  was  first  held  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  and  after  his  death  successively  by 
James  Madison,  Chapman  Johnson,  and  J.  C. 
Cabell.  The  university  is  composed  of  9  schools, 
viz. :  1,  ancient  languages,  comprising  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages  and  literature, 
with  ancient  history ;  2,  modern  languages,  in- 
cluding French,  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  and 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  modern  history,  literature, 
and  philology ;  3,  mathematics,  pure  and  mix- 
ed ;  4,  natural  philosophy,  including  also  min- 
eralogy and  geology ;  4,  chemistry,  pharmacy, 
and  materia  medica ;  6,  medicine,  comprising 
medical  jurisprudence,  obstetrics,  and  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  medicine  ;  7,  compara- 
tive anatomy,  physiology,  and  surgery ;  8, 
moral  philosophy,  including  also  rhetoric, 
belles-lettres,  ethics,  mental  philosophy,  and 
political  economy ;  9,  law,  including  the  science 
of  government  and  international  law.  The 
school  of  law  has  two  professors,  the  other 
schools  each  one.  In  the  school  of  ancient  lan- 
guages, the  professor  is  aided  by  two  assistant 
instructors,  and  the  professors  of  modern  lan- 
guages and  mathematics  have  each  one  assist- 
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ant.  In  the  medical  department  there  is  an 
additional  lecturer  on  anatomy  and  on  materia 
medica,  and  a  demonstrator  of  anatomy.  The 
laws  of  the  university  are  administered  by  the 
faculty,  who  are  appointed  by  the  board  of 
visitors.  The  chairman  of  the  faculty  is  select- 
ed by  the  board  annually  from  the  faculty.  His 
duty  is  confined  to  a  general  supervision  of  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  but  he  has  no  authority 
over  the  several  schools.  He  receives  an  an- 
nual compensation  of  $500  in  addition  to  his 
income  as  professor.  S.  Maupin,  M.D.,  was 
chairman  of  the  faculty  in  1860.  The  income 
of  the  university  is  derived  from  a  state  annuity 
of  $15,000  (subject  to  a  charge  of  about  $4,500 
for  the  support  of  32  state  pupils,  who  receive 
tuition,  board,  and  room  rent  free),  matricula- 
tion fees,  rents  of  dormitories  and  hotels,  and 
surplus  fees  of  tuition  in  the  several  schools. 
Each  professor  has  a  fixed  salary  of  $1,000  per 
annum  from  the  university,  and  tuition  fees 
from  each  student  who  attends  his  lectures  of 
$25  per  year,  until  he  attains  the  maximum  of 
$2,000.  Most  of  the  schools  are  divided  into 
junior  and  senior  classes,  and  two  courses  of 
lectures  on  each  subject  given  annually.  In 
the  schools  of  law  and  mathematics  there  is  in 
addition  an  intermediate  class,  and  in  the  latter 
also  a  class  of  mixed  mathematics.  The  lec- 
tures to  each  class  occupy  an  entire  session  of 
9  months.  A  student,  except  in  the  school  of 
law,  may  attend  all  the  classes  of  the  school 
during  the  same  session,  without  paying  an  ad- 
ditional fee,  so  as  to  receive  the  entire  instruc- 
tion of  that  school  if  he  is  able  in  one  year. 
Two  public  examinations  of  all  the  members 
of  each  school  are  held  in  the  course  of  the 
session.  Students  may  attend  such  schools  as 
they  choose,  but,  unless  in  extraordinary  cases, 
they  must  attend  3  schools.  Law  students, 
however,  are  required  to  attend  only  the  school 
of  their  own  profession.  There  are  no  holi- 
days during  the  session  except  Christmas  day, 
and  lectures  are  delivered  6  days  in  the  week. 
In  conferring  degrees,  the  time  of  residence  of 
the  student  at  the  university  is  not  taken  into 
the  account.  Each  school  confers  degrees  for 
scholarship  in  its  own  studies,  and  the  examina- 
tions for  degrees  are  very  strict.  The  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts  is  conferred  on  students 
who  have  obtained  degrees  in  any  two  of  the 
literary  schools  (viz.,  ancient  languages,  modern 
languages,  and  moral  philosophy),  and  in  any 
two  of  the  scientific  schools  (viz.,  mathematics, 
natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry),  have  given 
evidence  of  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency  in 
the  studies  of  the  remaining  two  academical 
schools,  and  have  furnished  an  essay  or  oration 
approved  by  the  faculty.  The  degree  of  master 
of  arts  is  conferred  only  on  those  students  who 
have  received  degrees  in  all  of  the  6  academi- 
cal schools,  have  passed  a  satisfactory  review 
upon  all  the  studies  of  the  course,  except  those 
in  which  they  have  received  degrees  during  the 
current  session,  and  have  furnished  an  essay  or 
oration  for  the  approval  of  the  faculty.    The 


university  never  confers  honorary  degrees.  The 
number  who  attain  the  master's  degree  in  any 
given  year  is  small.  In  the  session  of  1854-'5, 
out  of  350  exclusively  academical  students,  but 
7  received  that  degree.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents in  attendance  is  usually  from  500  to  600, 
In  1859-'60  the  number  was  625,  of  whom  417 
were  academical  and  208  professional.  There 
is  no  theological  school.  A  chaplain,  chosen 
in  rotation  from  the  prevailing  religious  denom- 
inations of  the  state  every  two  years,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
professors,  students,  and  other  residents,  offi- 
ciates daily.  Attendance  upon  the  religious 
services  is  not  compulsory.  The  library  of  the 
college  in  1860  numbered  30,000  volumes. 

YIRIATHUS,  a  Lusitanian  warrior,  assassi- 
nated in  140  B.  0.  The  Lusitanians,  who,  fa- 
vored by  their  mountain  fastnesses,  were  accus- 
tomed to  subsist  by  predatory  incursions  into 
the  Spanish  plains,  had  carried  on  hostilities 
against  the  Romans  since  153  B.  C,  and  in  151 
inflicted  much  loss  on  a  Roman  army  under 
the  prsBtor  Servius  Sulpicius  Galba.  In  the 
following  year  their  country  was  invaded  in 
great  force,  and  the  people  in  alarm  submitted 
to  Galba,  who  by  the  ofi'er  of  land  induced 
many  of  them  to  migrate  with  their  families 
into  the  level  country.  Having  assembled 
these  in  3  large  bodies  under  pretence  of  as- 
signing them  their  allotments,  he  caused  them 
to  be  indiscriminately  slaughtered  by  his  troops. 
Among  the  few  who  escaped  was  Yiriathus, 
who  had  been  a  leader  of  his  people  in  their 
raids,  and  whose  personal  character  is  very  fa- 
vorably drawn  by  Dion  Oassius.  The  Lusita- 
nians who  had  remained  at  home  unanimously 
rose  against  the  Romans,  and,  at  first  avoiding 
battle  in  the  plains,  carried  on  a  vigorous  gue- 
rilla conflict  in  their  mountains.  In  147,  when 
a  considerable  body  of  them,  after  ravaging 
Turdetania,  were  shut  up  and  besieged  in  a 
fortress  by  the  propr^tor  Yetilius,  and  about 
to  capitulate  on  the  strength  of  new  promises, 
Yiriathus  remonstrated,  reminding  them  of  the 
treachery  of  Galba,  was  chosen  their  general, 
skilfully  extricated  them,  and,  drawing  Yetilius 
into  an  ambuscade,  slew  him  and  nearly  half 
his  army  of  10,000  men.  In  the  3  following 
years  he  ravaged  the  Roman  territories,  and 
successively  defeated  the  prsetors  Caius  Plau- 
tius  and  Claudius  Unimanus,  and  the  legate  of 
the  consul  Q.  Fabius  ^milianus,  but  in  144  was 
routed  by  the  latter,  and  again  in  143  by  the 
proprsetor  Q.  Pompeius,  whom  however  he 
shortly  afterward  signally  vanquished.  In  142 
the  consul  Q.  Fabius  Seryilianus  gained  great 
advantages  over  him,  and  took  many  of  his 
cities,  but  was  finally  surrounded  in  a  moun- 
tain pass  and  captured  with  his  entire  army 
by  Yiriathus.  The  latter  treated  the  Romans 
leniently,  and  released  them  unharmed  on  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  by  which  the  Lusitanians 
were  guaranteed  the  peaceable  possession  of 
their  own  country  and  were  recognized  as 
allies  of  Rome.    This  treaty,  however,  was 
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broken  tlie  next  year,  with  the  connivance  of 
the  Roman  senate,  by  the  consul  Q.  Servilius 
Osepio,  who  invaded  Lusitania,  and  bribed  3 
envoys  of  Yiriathus,  sent  to  negotiate  for 
peace,  to  murder  him.  The  Lusitanians,  under 
a  new  leader,  were  finally  subjugated  to  the 
Roman  rule  before  the  close  of  the  same  year. 

VISOAOHA.    See  Chinchilla. 

yiSOONTI  (Lat.  vice-comites,  viscounts),  the 
name  of  a  Lombard  family  which  ruled  for 
several  generations  in  Milan.  The  first  one  of 
whom  any  thing  definite  is  known  was  a  cer- 
tain Eriprando,  who  is  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  affairs  of  the  Milanese  and  the 
emperor  Oonrad  II.  in  1037.  His  descendants 
began  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  among  the 
feudal  nobility  of  those  times,  and  held  estates 
of  considerable  size  on  the  lake  of  Oomo  and 
the  Lago  Maggiore.  The  greatness  of  the 
house  was  due,  however,  to  Ottone,  who  was 
nominated  archbishop  of  Milan  in  1262  by  Pope 
Urban  lY.,  but  was  unable  to  gain  possession 
of  his  see  until  1277,  as  the  popular  favor  was 
accorded  to  the  family  of  Delia  Torre,  with 
whom  the  Yisconti  carried  on  a  long  and  bitter 
war,  ending  in  the  destruction  of  the  former. 
In  1302  the  Torriani  reentered  the  city,  at 
which  time  Matteo,  nephew  of  the  archbishop 
Ottone,  exercised  the  temporal  power.  In 
1312  the  emperor  Henry  YII.  of  the  house  of 
Luxemburg  marched  into  Italy,  when  the  Tor- 
riani were  again  expelled  from  Milan,  and  Mat- 
teo resumed  his  sovereignty,  being  appointed 
imperial  vicar.  He  afterward  extended  his 
authority  over  Piacenza,  Pavia,  Alessandria, 
Tortona,  Oremona,  Bergamo,  Lodi,  and  other 
towns.  Later  in  life  hh  was  involved  in  a  con- 
troversy with  Pope  John  XXII.  on  account 
of  his  refusal  to  acknowledge  Robert,  king 
of  Naples,  as  imperial  vicar  of  Lombardy,  to 
which  office  he  had  been  appointed  by  the 
pontiff.  The  papal  inquisitors  met  at  Yalen- 
za  in  1322,  and  on  25  distinct  charges  con- 
demned him  as  a  heretic,  degraded  him  from 
all  honors  and  offices,  stigmatized  him  as  per- 
petually infamous,  declared  his  property  con- 
fiscated, and  excluded  his  children  and  grand- 
children from  all  positions  of  honor  and  trust. 
Three  months  after  this  Matteo  died,  leaving 
the  sovereignty  to  his  son  Galeazzo,  who,  aided 
by  the  emperor  Louis  the  Bavarian,  maintained 
a  war  with  the  pope,  which  was  finally  success- 
ful ;  but  having  quarrelled  with  the  emperor, 
he  was  confined  8  months  in  the  castle  of  Mon- 
za.  He  was  freed  in  1328,  and  died  soon  after 
in  exile.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Azzo 
Yisconti,  who  labored  to  improve  the  condition 
of  his  subjects,  and  under  him  Milan  flourished. 
Dying  in  1339,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle 
Luchino,  an  able  but  unscrupulous  man,  who 
made  himself  master  of  the  greater  part  of 
Lombardy  and  Montferrat,  and  was  distinguish- 
ed for  the  encouragement  he  gave  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  arts  and  sciences.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded upon  his  death  in  1349  by  Giovanni 
Yisconti,  who  added  Genoa  to  his  possessions. 


It  was  during  his  reign  that  Petrarch  visited 
Milan.  Giovanni  died  in  1354,  leaving  the 
government  to  his  3  nephews,  Matteo  II.,  Bar- 
nabo,  and  Galeazzo.  The  first  soon  died ;  and 
the  two  remaining  brothers,  though  brave  and 
highly  successful  in  war,  rendered  themselves 
hateful  by  their  cruelty.  Barnabo  carried  on 
a  long  war  against  the  popes,  but  in  1385  was 
taken  prisoner  by  his  nephew  Giam  Galeazzo, 
who  thus  became  lord  of  Milan  and  its  21  de- 
pendencies. Under  him  the  Yisconti  family 
reached  its  highest  prosperity  and  glory.  He 
aspired  to  the  rule  of  all  Italy,  and  expelled  the 
Delia  Scalas  from  Yerona  and  Yicenza,  and  the 
Carraras  from  i^adua.  The  only  cities  that 
opposed  his  progress  were  Florence  and  Yenice. 
In  1395  he  received  from  the  emperor  Wences- 
las  a  diploma  constituting  him  duke  of  Milan, 
and  by  the  terms  of  it  ceded  to  him  the  towns 
he  had  conquered ;  and  when  Ruprecht,  count 
palatine,  the  successor  of  Wenceslas,  marched 
into  Italy  with  the  intention  of  wresting  these 
possessions  from  Giam  Galeazzo,  and  restor- 
ing them  to  the  empire,  the  former  was  forced 
to  retire  across  the  Alps.  During  the  siege  of 
Florence,  the  result  of  which  he  only  awaited 
to  declare  himself  king  of  Italy,  he  was  carried 
off  by  the  plague  in  1402.  He  was  a  munifi- 
cent patron  of  the  arts,  and  many  of  the  most 
celebrated  men  of  the  time  were  attracted  to 
his  court.  Among  the  great  architectural  works 
undertaken  during  his  reign  were  the  cathe- 
dral of  Milan,  and  the  Oertosa  and  the  Ticino 
bridge  at  Pavia.  At  the  time  of  his  death  his 
children  were  all  minors.  The  eldest,  Giovan- 
ni Maria,  became  duke,  but  was  stripped  in 
large  measure  of  the  vast  possessions  of  his 
father;  and  having  by  his  cruelty  and  pusil- 
lanimity made  himself  an  object  of  hatred,  he 
was  assassinated  in  1412.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Filippo  Maria,  whose  reign  of  35 
years  was  one  constant  series  of  wars,  chiefly 
against  the  Yenetians.  In  his  time  the  great 
leaders  of  the  condottieri,  Piccinino,  Car- 
magnola,  and  Francesco  Sforza,  flourished. 
Filippo  died  in  1447  at  Milan,  without  male 
heirs,  and  Francesco  Sforza,  who  had  mar- 
ried his  natural  daughter  Bianca,  became  in 
1450  master  of  Milan.  With  Filippo  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  Yisconti  passed  away,  after  hav- 
ing ruled  for  many  years  over  the  greatest 
Italian  principalities  of  the  middle  ages.  Col- 
lateral branches  still  exist  in  Lombardy ;  but 
the  Yisconti  of  Rome  have  another  origin. 

YISOONTI.  I.  Ennio  Quieino,  an  Italian 
archaeologist,  born  in  Rome,  Nov.  1, 1751,  died 
Feb.  7, 1818.  He  belonged  to  the  Roman  fam- 
ily of  the  Yisconti,  and  was  the  son  of  Giam- 
battista  Antonio  Yisconti,  who  was  prefect  of 
antiquities  at  Rome  under  Olement  XIII. ,  Olem- 
ent  XI Y.,  and  Pius  YI.  He  was  instructed  by 
his  father,  and  at  the  age  of  14  translated 
the  "  Hecuba"  of  Euripides  into  Latin  verse ; 
the  version  was  printed  in  1765.  He  studied 
law,  received  his  degree  in  1771,  and  was  made 
a  chamberlain  of  the  papal  household  and  an 
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under  librarian  of  the  Vatican ;  bnt  as  he  was 
unwilling  to  become  a  priest,  he  was  removed 
from  his  position.  He  assisted  his  father  in 
editing  the  first  volume  of  the  Museo  Fio-  Gle- 
mmtino  (Kome,  1782),  and  edited  the  second 
volume  alone  after  his  father's  death.  He  was 
now  made  conservator  of  the  Oapitoline  muse- 
um, and  superintended  the  remaining  5  volumes 
of  the  museum  of  the  Vatican  collection,  the 
last  of  which  appeared  in  1807.  This  work 
made  him  famous  throughout  Europe.  In  the 
mean  time  he  published  on  the  discovery  of  the 
tomb  of  the  Scipios  a  dissertation  entitled  ifcmw- 
menti  degli  Scipioni;  in  1798  a  dissertation  en- 
titled Monumenti  scritti  del  museo  del  signor 
Tommaso  Jenkins;  and  numerous  other  trea- 
tises on  ancient  monuments  discovered  in  va- 
rious places.  When  the  French  entered  Kome 
in  1798,  Visconti,  who  had  favored  the  revolu- 
tionary movement,  was  made  a  member  of  the 
provisional  government,  and  subsequently  one 
of  the  5  consuls  under  the  republican  constitu- 
tion. In  1799,  on  the  entrance  of  the  IlTeapol- 
itan  army,  he  removed  to  France,  where  he  was 
appointed  overseer  of  the  collections  of  the 
Louvre  and  professor  of  archsDology.  He  was 
charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  depart- 
ment of  antiques  in  the  museum  of  the  Louvre, 
and  made  out  a  catalogue,  the  last  edition  of 
which  under  his  care  appeared  in  1817,  entitled 
Description  des  antiques  du  musee  royal.  This 
was  followed  by  his  great  work,  for  which 
l!fapoleon  furnished  the  suggestion  and  the 
means,  the  IconograpTiie  Grecque  (3  vols,  folio, 
1808),  and  the  Iconographie  Eomaine  (4  vols., 
1818-'24),  consisting  of  authentic  portraits  of 
distinguished  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  1817  he 
went  to  England  to  testify  to  the  value  of  the 
Elgin  marbles,  and  on  his  return  to  France  pub- 
lished his  Memoire  sur  les  outrages  de  sculpture 
du  Parthenon,  &c.  (Paris,  1818).  During  all  this 
time  he  wrote  innumerable  treatises  upon  par- 
ticular objects  of  ancient  art.  Labus  began  in 
1818  at  Milan  an  edition  of  his  complete  works ; 
but  it  was  never  finished.  H.  Filippo  Aurelio, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  died  in  Rome  in  1831. 
In  1792  he  succeeded  his  father  as  superinten- 
dent of  antiquities;  and  from  1809  to  1814,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  French  occupied  Rome,  he 
was  president  of  the  commission  of  antiquities 
and  fine  arts,  and  was  also  one  of  the  deputies 
charged  with  the  preservation  of  the  churches 
of  the  city.  In  1816  he,  was  made  secretary  of 
the  commission  of  the  fine  arts,  and  edited  the 
Museo  Ghiaramont%  a  continuation  of  the  Museo 
FiO'Glementino,  He  also  wrote  a  number  of 
treatises  on  the  works  of  ancient  art  found 
in  the  Roman  territory.  III.  Louis  Joachim 
TuLLiiJs,  a  French  architect,  son  of  Ennio 
Quirino,  born  in  Rome,  Feb.  11,  1791,  died 
Dec.  1,  1853.  When  8  years  old  he  went  with 
his  father  to  Paris,  was  placed  under  the  in- 
struction of  the  architects  Percier  and  Fontaine, 
and  at  the  age  of  17  entered  the  school  of  fine 
arts.  In  1817  he  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  construction  of  the  wine  market,  and  in 


1825  architect  of  the  royal  library,  for  which 
he  designed  29  plans  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing it  of  a  character  suitable  to  the  grandeur 
of  its  contents,  but  was  unable  to  accomplish 
what  he  wished.  He  adorned  Paris  with  some 
of  its  finest  fountains,  designed  the  monuments 
of  several  of  the  marshals,  and  furnished  the 
plan  of  the  mausoleum  in  the  Invalides  in  which 
the  remains  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  were 
placed.  Louis  iRapbleon  confided  to  him  the 
work  of  completing  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuile- 
ries.  The  task  was  begun  in  July,  1852,  and 
completed  after  his  death  by  Lefuel. 

VISCOUNT  (Lat.  mce-comes),  a  dignity  in 
the  British  peerage,  which  ranks  next  below 
that  of  earl.  The  application  of  the  title  as  a 
dignity  dates  from  the  time  of  Henry  VI., 
though  as  a  title  of  office  it  is  much  older.  An- 
ciently a  mce-comes  was  the  deputy  of  a  count 
or  earl,  under  whom  he  performed  duties  simi- 
lar to  that  of  a  sheriff. 

VISHNU.    See  Beahma,  vol.  iii.  p.  620. 

VISIGOTHS.    See  Goths. 

VISION  (Lat.  msio,  from  video,  to  see),  a 
term  employed  to  denote,  in  different  rela- 
tions, the  power,  the  act  or  process,  or  the  ob- 
ject of  sight.  The  behavior  of  rays  of  light  re- 
flected, or  transmitted  through  various  media, 
among  which  are  the  lens  and  humors  of  the 
eye,  and  the  manner  in  which  images  come  to 
be  formed  at  the  retina,  are  considered  under 
Optics.  For  the  parts  of  the  eye,  the  action 
of  the  humors  and  iris,  and  the  adjustment  to 
distance  by  which  near  or  distant  objects  are 
seen  distinctly,  see  Eye. — The  mere  action  of 
rays  of  light  upon  that  expansion  of  nervous 
matter  constituting  the  retina,  is  not  sufficient 
to  secure  the  actual  perception  of  the  objects 
they  proceed  from.  Of  the  other  conditions 
necessary,  it  is,  speaking  in  a  general  way,  an 
indispensable  one  that  the  divergent  pencils  of 
rays  emanating  from  as  many  points  of  the  ob- 
ject as  can  be  seen  at  the  same  instant,  shall 
be  brought  each  to  its  proper  focus  at  or  within 
the  retina.  But  a  small  portion,  however,  of 
a  surface  in  any  considerable  degree  extended 
is  seen  at  any  instant.  As  the  eye  plays  over 
such  surface,  successive  groups  of  pencils  have 
their  foci  thus  formed ;  and  the  image,  which 
is  a  real  one,  is  thus,  in  space  and  time  com- 
bined, a  perfect  but  extremely  diminished 
counterpart  of  the  object  observed.  The  al- 
most inappreciable  color  of  a  layer  of  nervous 
matter  so  thin  as  the  retina,  exerts  no  sensible 
influence  in  checking  the  entrance  of  the  rays ; 
so  that  the  common  impression,  that  the  retina 
is  a  screen  receiving  the  image  on  its  surface, 
is  incorrect ;  the  image  is  really  formed  in  the 
space  occupied  by  the  transparent  retina  itself. 
Hence  it  has  three  dimensions,  like  the  bodies 
or  field  of  view  it  represents,  though  its  depth 
is  very  slight ;  and  it  is  possible  that  its  place 
in  reference  to  depth  within  the  membrane  can 
vary  within  certain  minute  limits,  still  allowing 
of  true  vision.  But  if  the  object  be  so  near  the 
eye,  say  within  8  or  at  least  about  7  inches,  that 
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the  convergent  power  of  the  lens  fails  to  bring 
the  pencils  of  light  to  foci,  or  owing  to  flatness 
of  the  eye  the  same  result  occurs,  or  if  the  pen- 
cils from  very  distant  objects  or  in  eyes  too 
powerfully  convergent  are  focalized  and  again 
spread  before  reaching  the  retina,  no  distinct 
perception  takes  place,  but  only  a  sense  of  light 
or  brightness  in  greater  or  less  degree.     The 
least  distance  to  which  objects  can  ordinarily 
be  distinctly  seen,  is  termed  the  limit  of  dis- 
tinct vision ;  it  is  for  different  eyes  between  6 
and  12  inches.     At  such  distance,  and  still 
more  at  those  more  remote,  the  several  pencils 
admitted  by  the  small  opening  of  the  pupil, 
about  y\j  of  an  inch  in  diameter  for  an  object  at 
6  inches,  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  each 
of  nearly  parallel  rays.    For  an  object  at  10 
inches,  the  angular  divergence  of  each  pencil 
is  little  over  half  a  degree ;  and  generally,  it 
may  be  stated  that  distinct  vision'  is  due  to 
bodies  of  rays  very  slightly  divergent  or  sensi- 
bly parallel.     Hence,  the  object  brought  much 
nearer  the  eye  is  still  distinctly  visible  through 
a  pin  hole,  the  edges  of  which  cut  off  the  too 
divergent  rays ;  or  through  a  lens  sufficiently 
convex  to  complement,  in  converging  the  pen- 
cils, the  effect  of  the  eye.     Thus,  for  distinct 
vision,  the  image  must  be  in  the  retina,  and 
distinctly  formed  there.    Again,  since  there  are 
degrees  of  faint  illumination  not  allowing  of 
sight,  it  must  be  sufficiently  bright  or  intense. 
Thus,  in  cases  of  cataract  or  opacities  of  the  or- 
gan, distinct  vision  gradually  becomes  impossi- 
ble, except  by  the  stronger  degrees  of  bright- 
ness of  the  objects.     Many  stars  are  wholly  un- 
perceived  until  the  light  emitted  by  each  of 
them  has  been  collected  and  concentrated  from 
over  a  larger  space  than  that  afforded  by  the 
pupil,  as  by  use  of  a  large  convex  lens.    But 
excessive  brilliancy  dazzles  the  eye,  the  impres- 
sion not  resulting  in  perception  of  the  object, 
but  often  rn  pain,  or  in  positive  and  lasting  in- 
jury to  the  structure  and  sensibility  of  the  ret- 
ina.    The  image  must  have  a  sensible  magni- 
tude.    When  a  single  shoot  of  young  corn  at  a 
distance  is  quite  invisible,  the  several  shoots  of 
like  size  in  a  hill,  impressing  a  larger  space  on 
the  retina,  may  come  clearly  into  view ;  but 
the  rows  are,  on  the  same  principle,  more  dis- 
tinctly seen  than  the  single  hill  could  be.    Ehr- 
enberg  finds  that  the  smallest  square  magni- 
tude visible  near  at  hand  to  the  naked  eye, 
white  on  a  black  ground,  or  the  reverse,  is  about 
5  J  J  of  an  inch      With  effort,  a  less  spot  may  be 
seen ;  and  if,  like  gold  leaf,  the  particle  reflects 
light  powerfully,  it  may  be  seen  down  to  a  fine- 
ness of  y  ^2^  of  an  inch.     On  the  principle  of 
extension  already  referred  to,  lines  of  much 
greater  fineness  are  visible— if   opaque,  and 
viewed  toward  the  light,  down  to  the  g-^  of  an 
inch  diameter,  or  about  half  the  thickness  of  the 
silkworm's  fibre.     The  magnitude  and  extreme 
limit  of  distance  of  visibility  of  an  object  vary 
also  with  its  brightness,  and  hence  with  its  color. 
A  white  object  in  sunlight  is  seen  at  a  distance 
of  17,250  times  its  diameter ;  in  the  same  light, 
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a  red  object  of  like  size  only  about  one  half  as 
far ;  a  blue  object,  at  somewhat  less  distance 
than  a  red  one.*    But  all  small  or  distant  ob- 
jects become  more  readily  visible  when  the 
background  or  surrounding  objects  present  to 
it  the  strongest  contrast — black  to  white,  green 
to  red,  &c.    It  should  be  added  that  certain 
physiologists  consider  vision  as  taking  place 
only  by  agency  of  rays,  luminous  or  heating, 
thrown  back  into  the  retina  from  the  choroid 
coat  behind  it,  maintaining  that  on  the  latter 
the  light  must  first  impinge ;  and  various  spec- 
ulations have  been  entertained  in  respect  to  the 
part  played  in  vision  by  the  calorific  and  the 
actinic  rays,  none  of  which  however  seem  yet 
-  to  have  led  to  positive  and  trustworthy  results. 
Though  the  human  eye  is  capable  of  seeing  ob- 
jects both  at  great  and  at  small  distances,  yet 
most  persons,  wishing  minutely  to  examine  an 
object,  place  it  at  about  8  to  10  inches  before 
the  eyes.    But  one  whose  eyes  from  any  cause, 
as  flatness  of  the    cornea,   lack    convergent 
power,  must  remove  the  object  further  away  to 
obtain  distinct  vision,  and  such  a  one,  seeing  re- 
mote objects  most  clearly,  is  said  to  be  long- 
sighted;   this  condition  is  presbyopia,  and  is 
remedied  by  use  of  convex  eye  glasses.     On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  eye  is  too  convex,  or 
from  any  cause  too  rapid  convergence  takes 
place,  the  object  must  be  brought  close  to  the 
eye,  so  as  to  carry  its  image  back  to  the  retina, 
and  one  thus  affected  is  said  to  be  near-sighted ; 
this  condition  is  myopia^  and  is  remedied  by 
concave  eye  glasses.   As  a  rule,  myopia  appears 
if  at  all  in  early  life,  and  the  tendency  is  to 
presbyopia  with  advancing  age.     It  is  a  valu- 
able rule,  in  the  selection  of  spectacles  to  rem- 
edy either  of  these  difficulties,  not  to  over-com- 
pensate the  deficiency  of  the  visual  organs,  but 
rather  the  reverse.    In  the  former  case,  we 
favor  and  hurry  on,  in  the  latter  we  retard,  the 
unfavorable  change  in  the  organs.    It  is  related 
of  John  Quincy  Adams,  that  he  preserved  the 
proper  focalizing  power  and  ordinary  use  of  his 
eyes  to  old  age,  escaping  the  need  of  glasses; 
and  that  he  credited  this  result  to  a  habit  of 
frequently  pressing   the  eyeballs  gently  but 
firmly  from  the  outer  angles  forward,  by  use 
of  the  thumb  and  middle  finger  of  one  hand. — 
Like   any  other  lens,  the  crystalline  has  its 
optic  centre ;  this  coincides  nearly  with  its  cen- 
tre of  form.     The  direction  of  every  ray  pass- 
ing through  this  is  nearly  the  same  after  as  be- 
fore^ transmission.     Consequently,  every  such 
ray  is  an  axis  (and  a  secondary  one,  save  in  case 
of  the  single  ray  that  lies  in  the  principal  axis 
of  the  eye  itself)  of  a  pencil  of  rays  from  some 
point  of  the  object.     The  pencil  of  rays  coming 
from  the  point  directly  before  the  eye,  has  its 
axis  corresponding  with  the  principal  or  "  op- 
tic axis"  of  tlie  eye,  passing  through  very  nearly 
the  centres  of  the  pupil  and  lens,  and  meeting 
the  retina  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  its 
surface,  at  the  middle  point  of  the  small  circu- 
lar area  that  is  the  seat  of  most  distinct  vision. 
It  has  been  much  insisted  on,  as  the  law  of  vis- 
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ual  direction,  that  we  see  every  visible  object  or 
point  in  a  direction  the  reverse  of  that  in  which 
the  axis  or  middle  ray  of  its  pencil  meets  the 
retina;   i.  e.^  perpendicularly   always  to   the 
point  of  the  retina  affected.     The  supposition 
is  as  if  the  mind  traced  back  the  line  of  the 
axis  of  each  focalized  pencil  (its  true  direction), 
and  inferred  the  presence  of  the  object  some- 
where in  that  line  prolonged.     A  more  tenable 
supposition  is,  that  having  once  learned  by  aid 
of  touch  and  through    repeated    experience 
where  the  object  or  point  is  to  which  the  eye 
is  strictly  directed,  namely,  in  a  line  exactly  in 
front  of  or  perpendicular  to  the  middle  retinal 
point  then  affected,  we  come  to  know  auto- 
matically in  all  cases  what  object  is  in  this 
line ;  and  since,  without  the  eye,  we  also  per- 
ceive more  or  less  distinctly  at  the  same  time 
many  other  objects  or  points,  we  judge  of  the 
relative  places  of  these  also  by  experience  of 
their  positions  (relatively  to  the  optic  axis)  on 
the  retina,  combined  with  our  experience  in  like 
cases,  through  touch  and  movement,  of  their 
positions  relatively  to  each  other  in  the  visual 
field.     For  example,  objects  to  the  right  of 
us  and  of  the  principal  axis  of  the  eye  form 
their  image  in  the  eye  to  the  left  of  that  axis ; 
but  experience  shows  the  infant  that  to  find 
those  objects  it  must  move  its  hand  or  body  to 
the  right ;  and  it  readily  comes  to  regard  an 
object  which  it  can  only  see  directly  in  front 
by  turning  the  eye  to  the  right,  as  being  really 
in  that  direction.    So  objects  above  the  place 
of  the  optic  axis  form  their  image  below  it  on 
the  retina;  but  experience  finds  these  objects 
only  above ;  and  the  turning  of  the  eye  upward 
to  see  them  directly  thus  becomes  the  sign  of 
their  true  position.    According  to  this  view, 
the  mind  takes  no  cognizance  of  directions  of 
rays  coming  to  the  retina ;  but  rather,  it  sees 
the  whole  field  before  it  always  as  one  large 
and  greatly  diversified  expanse  or  object ;  and 
it  judges  of  the  positions  of  the  parts  of  this 
by  the  relations  experience  has  shown  them 
to  bear  to  the  axis  of  vision.     And  since  the 
several  secondary  axes  of  the  pencils  of  light 
must  cross  each  other,  and  the  image  be  in- 
verted upon  the  retina,  both  in  respect  to  up 
and  down,  and  to  right  and  left,  the  conclu- 
sions above  reached  readily  explain  to  us  why 
the  objects  or  field  thus  impressing  the  retina 
in  positions  doubly  inverted,  still  always  and 
intuitively  reveal  to  us  the  true  or  actual  posi- 
tions of  the  objects  as  they  exist  without.    Ex- 
perience forbids  us  to  see  objects  inverted,  be- 
cause it  has  made  their  inverted  images  the 
signs  of  their  erect  and  true  positions.     The 
reason  why,  with  two  eyes,  we  see  objects 
single,  is  founded  on  similar  principles.     The 
small  object  or  point  at  any  instant  most  clearly 
seen,  is  that  in  the  axis  of  each  eye.    Each  eye 
is  directed  to  one  point,  each  sees  a  thing  in 
one  place ;  and  if,  like  those  of  some  insects, 
human  eyes  were  multiple,  say  100  retinas  re- 
ceiving the  image  at  once,  they  should  still  all 
report  but  one  obj-ect,  if  seeing  it  in  directions 


fixing  it  in  one  place.    The  parts  or  objects 
lying  somewhat  remote  from  the  axis  of  vision 
at  any  moment,  however  (as  we  may  determine 
by  practice  in  fixing  the  eyes  steadily  on  a 
point,  and  then  attending  to  our  indistinct  vi- 
sion of  objects  in  the  edges  of  the  field),  are 
not  made  to  coalesce  in  one  ;   they  are  seen 
double.      But  through  experience  and  habit 
we  have  learned  to  disregard  these  feebler  and 
discrepant  impressions,  and  to  infer  singleness 
of  all  objects  noticed,  when  their  impressions 
on  the  two  retinas  correspond  within  certain 
limits.     In  strabismus,  the  dissimilarity  of  the 
two  images  has  become  total,  and  objects  are 
seen  double ;  or  the  subject  acquires  the  ability 
to  attend  to  the  impressions  of  either  eye  sin- 
gly.     But  though  two  normal    eyes  cannot 
multiply  objects,  they  see  them  with  twice  the 
brightness  afforded  by  the  use  of  one  alone. 
It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  seat  of 
most  distinct  vision  on  the  retina  is  the  very 
position  in  which  the  membrane  is  thinnest. 
Besides,  this  portion  is  slightly  elevated,  a  mi- 
nute convexity  or  papilla  appearing  upon  the 
generally  concave  retina.    At  the  very  centre 
of  this  is  discovered  a  small  spot,  3V  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  so  transparent  as  to  have  been 
named  the  foramen  (hole),  and  around  this  the 
limbus  luteus  (yellow  border),  total  diameter 
about  \  of  an  inch.     Though  it  is  within  this 
area  that  visual  perception  can  be  most  distinct, 
yet  a  faint  light  affects  the  eye  more  readily 
when  the  vision  is  slightly  indirect,  showing 
that  the  portion  near  and  about  the  centre  of 
the  retina  is  the  more  impressible.     A  feeble 
star  or  other  faintly  luminous  object  is  better 
seen  when  the  eyes  are  directed  to  a  point  near 
than  when  upon  it,  and  better  still  by  moving 
the  eyes  about  over  the  space  not  far  from  it. 
The  spot  at  which  the  optic  nerve  enters  the 
eye  is  entirely  destitute  of  sensibility;    it  is 
hence  known  as  the  punctum  ccecum.    An  im- 
age falling  on  this  is  invisible;   on  shutting 
the  right  eye  and  directing  the  left  about  15° 
to  the  right  of  any  small  object,  this  entirely 
disappears ;  on  turning  the  eye  still  further,  it 
is  again  seen.    A  period  of  time,  though  very 
small,  is  consumed  in  bringing  the  effect  of  any 
luminous  impression  upon   the  retina  to  its 
maximum ;  the  time  may  be  so  brief  that  no 
impression  can  occur,  save  when,  as  in  the  case 
of  an  electric  spark,  the  light  is  extremely  in- 
tense.   A  cannon  ball  changes  its  place  too 
rapidly  to  be  seen,  except  when  going  nearly 
in  the  direction  toward  or  from  the  eye.  ^   On 
the  other  hand,  motions  of  less  than  one  minute 
of  arc  per  second  are  not  appreciable,  as  that 
of  the  hour  hand  of  a  clock,  or  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.     The  apparent  motions  of  the  latter 
become  very  obvious,  however,  when  we  ob- 
serve them  very  near  to  the  edge  of  some  fixed 
opaque  body,  as  a  building  or  tree.     But  the 
impression,  once  made  within  the  nerve  sub- 
stance, not  only  spreads  laterally  in  space,  so 
that  bright  and  white  objects  tend  to  appear 
broader,  and  dull  or  black  ones  surrounded  by 
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bright  smaller,  than  they  really  are,  but  also 
extends  or  endures  in  time  after  the  total  ces- 
sation of  action  of  the  light.  The  duration  of 
ordinarily  strong  impressions,  per  se^  on  the 
retina,  has  been  calculated  at  about  J  to  Jg-  of 
a  second.  If  within  this  time  an  object  or 
light  is  removed  and  restored,  the  vision  of  it 
continues  uninterrupted.  It  is  in  this  way 
that,  in  winking,  positive  darkness  or  black 
does  not  take  the  place  of  the  light  or  of  the 
view  observed  at  the  time ;  there  is  a  momen- 
tary and  partial  obscuration  which  from  habit 
we  disregard.  So,  a  bright  coal  whirled  in 
a  circle  about  9  times  per  second,  shows  a 
complete  circle  of  light;  and  the  apparent 
length  of  the  traces  of  meteors  seen  at  any  mo- 
ment is  in  part  owing  to  this  cause.  Advan- 
tage is  taken  of  this  principle  in  the  construc- 
tion of  many  amusing  toys :  the  thaumatrope, 
in  which  parts  of  a  picture  painted  on  opposite 
sides  of  a  card  are  made  to  the  eye  to  appear 
united  in  one  when  the  card  is  rapidly  turned 
over,  as  by  the  untwisting  of  strings  in  its 
sides ;  the  phantasmascope,  in  which  an  object, 
painted  in  several  attitudes,  near  the  rim  of  a 
circular  disk  of  card  paper  turning  as  a  wheel, 
and  then  viewed  through  a  small  opening 
while  the  disk  rapidly  turns,  appears  to  go 
through  evolutions  corresponding  with  the  va- 
rious positions  ;  and  others.  For  the  changes 
occurring  in  the  impression  left  by  intense 
light  or  colors  on  the  retina,  and  the  subjects 
of  complementary  and  subjective  color  gener- 
ally, see  Color. — The  angle  formed  at  either 
eye  by  the  rays  coming  from  opposite  extremi- 
ties of  the  part  of  an  object  visible  from  one 
place,  is  called  the  visual  angle  for  that  ob- 
ject. It  is  evident  that  a  given  object,  its  dis- 
tance being  doubled,  subtends  at  the  eye  a  vis- 
ual angle  only  half  as  great  as  before,  the  image 
on  the  retina  being  reduced  in  like  ratio ;  and 
like  results  hold  true  generally.  Hence,  the 
apparent  linear  magnitude  of  any  given  object, 
as  determined  by  this  cause  alone,  is  directly 
as  the  visual  angle,  or  inversely  as  the  distance 
from  the  eyes.  The  apparent  superficial  mag- 
nitude is,  therefore,  inversely  as  the  square  of 
this  distance.  As  an  example,  calculations 
have  shown  that  the  distance  of  the  sun  from 
the  earth  is  about  400  times  that  of  the  moon, 
but  that,  at  the  same  time,  the  diameter  of  the 
sun  is  the  greater  in  almost  exactly  the  same 
ratio;  and  in  mid  heaven  these  two  bodies 
have  apparently  nearly  the  same  size.  Again, 
small  objects  viewed  nearer  the  eye  than  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  seeing  them,  appear  larger 
than  usual.  Now,  the  light  from  any  point  of 
an  illuminated  surface  decreasing  directly  as 
the  square  of  the  distance,  and  the  points  of 
the  given  surface  becoming,  as  it  were,  packed 
closer  together  by  its  apparent  diminution  in 
the  same  ratio,  it  follows  that  the  latter  efiect 
balances  the  former ;  and  the  apparent  bright- 
ness of  an  object  is  thus  the  same  (save  some 
loss  by  aerial  perspective,  or  eiFect  of  inter- 
posed air)  at  all  distances.    The  visual  angle, 


it  will  be  noted,  is  formed  at  either  eye,  and 
has  its  base,  always  at  the  object,  vertical,  hor- 
izontal, or  oblique.  But  when  the  two  eyes 
are  directed  upon  the  same  visible  point,  or  so 
directed  that  their  axes  must  meet  at  a  point 
at  some  distance  in  front  of  the  observer,  the 
angle  which  these  form  in  meeting  is  that 
known  as  the  optic  angle,  or  the  binocular 
parallax.  This  angle,  it  must  be  noted,  has  its 
base  at  the  eyes  of  the  observer,  and  in  length 
invariably  equal,  for  each  person,  to  the  dis- 
tance between  the  centres  of  the  pupils  of  the 
two  eyes  (average,  about  2^  inches) ;  and  this 
base  is,  of  course,  usually  horizontal. — Vision, 
under  nearly  or  quite  all  the  conditions  thus 
far  considered,  involves  the  use  of  one  eye 
only,  and  may  be  distinguished  as  monocular ; 
but  there  are  certain  perceptions  and  results 
that  are  to  be  secured  only  through  coopera- 
tion of  the  two  eyes,  and  the  study  of  the 
latter  constitutes  the  important  subject  of 
binocular  vision.  Looking  with  both  eyes  at 
any  small  object  not  too  distant,  say  a  pencil 
held  at  arm's  length,  it  is  seen  in  a  certain 
place;  on  closing  the  right  eye,  the  object 
seems  simultaneously  to  have  been  removed 
a  little  toward  the  same  side ;  while  on  open- 
ing the  right  and  closing  the  left  eye,  it  re- 
moves twice  as  far  toward  the  left  side. 
Thus,  the  perception  of  an  object  by  the 
two  eyes  at  once  is  one  in  which  the  impres- 
sions upon  the  eyes  are  in  a  manner  made  to 
give  the  same  mental  result  as  if  they  had 
coalesced  into  one  visual  image ;  its  place  al- 
ways, and  its  appearance  usually,  being  differ- 
ent from  those  given  by  either  eye  singly.  It 
has  been  already  shown  that  this  coalescence 
is  within  certain  limits  only;  tbat  it  is  not  com- 
plete over  the  whole  possible  field  of  view ; 
and  that  in  our  ordinary,  undisturbed  vision  of 
bodies,  much  of  the  perfection  of  the  result  is 
due  to  a  habit  of  neglecting  what  is  not  essen- 
tial in  the  impressions,  and  something  to  infer- 
ences where  certain  parts  are  wanting  or  con- 
tradictory. Prof.  W.  B.  Rogers  details  in  the 
*' American  Journal  of  Science"  for  1855-6, 
and  Nov.  1860,  many  experiments  made  by  him 
in  regard  to  different  aspects  of  this  subject ; 
and  from  those  named  under  the  last  date  he 
draws  the  following  conclusions:  1,  the  retinal 
impression  of  an  object  presented  directly  to 
either  eye  is  accompanied  by  the  feeling  of  a 
united  visual  act,  and  of  itself  gives  no  indica- 
tion of  the  particular  eye  impressed ;  2,  the 
reference  of  the  impression  to  one  eye  rather 
than  the  other  is  the  result  of  collateral  sug- 
gestion, which  may  either  locate  the  image  in 
the  eye  that  actually  receives  it,  or  may  trans- 
pose it  seemingly  to  the  other,  according  to  the 
particular  conditions  of  the  observation.  If 
we  hold  in  each  hand  a  pencil,  erect,  before  the 
eyes,  say  at  distances  of  8  and  16  inches,  on 
looking  at  the  nearer  one,  it  is  seen  single,  but 
the  further  one  appears  double,  one  image 
showing  on  each  side  of  the  near  pencil.  Fix- 
ing the  eyes  on  the  further,  the  result  is  sim- 
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ilar,  save  that  it  is  now  the  further  pencil  that 
is  single,  the  nearer  double.  The  results  seem 
to  show  that  there  are  points  in  the  two  retinas 
that  may  be  regarded  as,  at  least  under  certain 
conditions,  corresponding  or  identical.  The 
retinal  points  of  the  two  eyes  seem  to  be  so 
related,  when  the  eyes  are  converged  to  the 
remoter  object,  that  other  objects  at  the  like 
distance  shall  also  have  their  rays,  to  right  or 
left  of  the  axis  of  each  eye,  falling  on  corre- 
sponding points,  and  hence  be  seen  as  one. 
But  at  the  same  time  objects  more  near  or  more 
distant  have  their  rays  falling  on  points  of  the 
two  retinas  that  have  not  become  habituated 
to  act  in  correspondence,  and  the  effect  is  that 
such  ar^  seen  double.  The  diplopia^  or  double 
vision,  of  persons  intoxicated  or  when  about 
falling  asleep,  is  explained  by  the  loss  of  con- 
trol over  the  muscular  movements  arising  in 
such  cases,  and  the  consequent  inability  to  di- 
rect both  eyes  steadily  upon  the  same  object. 
The  theory  of  corresponding  retinal  points,  ad- 
vocated by  Brewster  and  others,  has  been 
questioned  by  Wheatstone,  who  instances  the 
fact  of  the  impossibility  that  the  same  points 
of  a  moderately  sized  body  at  the  least  distance 
of  distinct  vision  could  impress  throughout 
like  points  on  the  retinas.  Brucke  appeared  to 
h^ve  solved  this  difficulty  by  bringing  in  the 
hypothesis  that  the  eyes  are  not  at  rest  while 
regarding  any  large  object  or  field,  but  contin- 
ually making  small  movements,  so  that  all 
parts  of  the  object  are  successively  caught  upon 
corresponding  points  of  the  two  nervous  ex- 
pansions. To  this  Dove  has  objected  that  we 
see  relief  in  the  stereoscope  when  the  two  pic- 
tures are  illuminated  only  during  the  moment 
of  an  electric  flash  ;  but  it  may  be  suggested  in 
reply,  that  the  stereoscopic  pictures  are  always 
so  small  as  to  cause  their  images  to  occupy  but 
an  extremely  small  space  .on  the  retinas,  and 
the  circumstances  favor  a  play  of  the  visual 
organs  so  rapid  as  to  be  effective  even  during 
the  brief  period  of  the  illumination,  very  little 
movement  being  required  for  so  small  a  field. 
Thus  far,  the  theory  of  corresponding  points 
seems  to  be  well  sustained ;  but  the  observa- 
tions of  Prof  Eogers  and  others,  and  more  re- 
cently of  M.  F.  August  ("Philosophical  Maga- 
zine," Nov.  1860),  show  that  the  idea  of  abso- 
lute identity  of  points  must  give  way  to  that 
of  correspondence  of  place  only  within  certain 
near  limits.  Thus,  August  found  that  two 
shining  points  turning  rapidly  in  plane  circles, 
and  viewed  obliquely,  so  that  the  rays  from 
them  must  intersect  along  the  conical  surfaces 
described  by  the  two  rays  during  rotation,  gave 
often,  as  their  binocular  or  resulting  image,  the 
appearance  of  a  single  curve  of  double  curva- 
ture ;  and  he  demonstrates  that  two  points  of  the 
separate  curves  which  unite  to  form  one  point 
of  the  image  cannot  always  be  s'een  by  the  two 
eyes  even  at  the  same  moment,  nor  upon  points 
absolutely  corresponding.  "When  the  curves 
are  too  dissimilar,  however,  they  no  longer 
blend.    He  concludes  that  the  significance  of 


the  corresponding  points  is  rather  negative 
than  positive ;  that  the  two  images  can  only 
be  united  when  the  points  affected  in  one 
eye  are  not  too  far  removed  from  correspon- 
dence with  those  acted  on  in  the  other.  The 
limits  of  this  variation  seem  to  depend  on  the 
will  and  on  habit,  so  as  to  be  extended  or  re- 
duced by  practice.  Thus,  one  used  to  steady 
observation  of  minute  objects,  more  readily 
perceives  surrounding  objects  as  double;  and 
those  used  to  stereoscopic  vision  gradually  im- 
prove their  power  to  unite  remote  or  dissimilar 
views  in  one.  All  these  results  distinctly  show 
the  tendency  of  modern  science  to  find  how, 
more  and  more  completely  than  had  been  sup- 
posed, the  actual  impressions  on  our  senses  are 
interpreted  with  a  certain  latitude  by  the  mind, 
so  that  what  seems  often  to  be  simply  and 
unmistakably  in  our  sensations  is  really  the 
product  of  educated  mental  inference.  Not 
only  is  it  true  that  the  very  near  objects  in  the 
field  of  view  apparently  shift  their  places  when 
seen  by  the  eyes  separately,  and  all  objects 
within  some  250  or  300  feet  actually  so,  by  an 
appreciable  (though  not  visible)  change,  but 
beside,  if  with  a  binocular  camera,*its  lenses  2  J 
inches  apart,  two  views  of  such  field  of  objects 
be  taken,  and  these  placed  in  the  stereoscope 
and  observed  by  the  eyes  singly,  the  near  and 
remote  objects  are  found  to  appear  to  shift 
more  or  less,  as  in  the  natural  view.  It  is  thus 
to  coincidence  or  combination  of  two  dissimilar 
perspectives,  eftected  during  the  play  and  by 
aid  of  different  convergences  of  the  optic  axes, 
that  the  stereoscopic  illusion  of  solidity  and  of 
relief  is  obtained.  (See  Steeeoscope.)  Within 
about  300  feet,  therefore,  our  perception  of 
distance  from  the  eye — i.  ^.,  of  depth  on  the 
field  viewed,  or  of  the  third  dimension  in  space 
— depends  on  the  cause'  now  considered.  The 
muscular  sensation  consequent  on  strongly 
converging  the  optic  axis,  indicates  a  corre- 
spondingly near  object.  .  The  gradually  lessen- 
ing intensity  of  the  sensation,  as  the  eyes  meet 
on  points  further  away,  indicates  increasing 
distance.  Beyond  about  300  feet,  further  relax- 
ation of  muscular  tension  becomes  quite  inap- 
preciable ;  and  hence,  beyond  such  distance  we 
never  directly  perceive  depth,  and  our  judg- 
ment of  comparative  distances  then  proceeds 
upon  other  principles.  Of  these,  the  most  im- 
portant are  :  1,  our  known  or  supposed  famil- 
iarity with  the  actual  size  of  objects,  and  com- 
parison of  this  with  the  visual  angle  they  sub- 
tend— deceptions  in  this  case  being  that  a  large 
object  far  off  upon  a  level  may  be  taken  to  be 
a  smaller  one  of  like  kind  much  nearer  at  hand 
than  it  is,  and  the  reverse ;  2,  the  presence  of 
near  or  intervening  objects  of  known  size^  af- 
fording the  means  of  comparison  (as  engravers 
introduce  a  man  or  some  familiar  quadruped 
alongside  of  vast  edifices,  trees,  &c.,  to  afford  a 
standard  of  magnitude) — deceptions  in  this  case 
being  due  to  mistakes  in  regard  to  the  size  of 
the  adjacent  objects,  a  boy  and  a  small  sym- 
metrical tree  together,  over  a  plain,  being  taken 
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for  a  man  and  larger  tree  at  a  greater  distance ; 
while  examples  are  seen  in  the  fact  that  we 
usually  underrate  the  distance  of  hills  or  other 
prominent  objects  seen  over  an  extent  of  level 
land ;  and  3,  aerial  perspective,  by  which  the 
thin,  hazed,  or  bluish  appearance  of  distant 
mountains  suggests  a  long  stretch  of  intervening 
atmosphere,  and  to  some  extent  restores  in  our 
conceptions  their  true  magnitude  and  remote- 
ness. Of  course,  since  apparent  size  and  dis- 
tance are  so  intimately  connected,  one  varying 
inversely  as  the  other,  our  judgment  of  actual 
sizes  of  distant  objects  proceeds  upon  principles 
readily  deduced  from  what  has  been  said  in  re- 
gard to  that  of  their  distances.  Illustrations 
are,  that  the  disks  of  the  sun  and  moon,  when 
much  above  the  horizon,  appear  diminished  for 
want  of  intervening  objects  of  comparison; 
while,  seen  beside  trees,  &c.,  near  the  horizon, 
they  appear  larger,  and  again,  therefore,  nearer. 
— There  are  many  peculiar  phenomena  con- 
nected with  vision,  some  of  which  must  be 
considered  as  defects,  and  which  necessarily 
attend  on  peculiarities  in  the  anatomical  struc- 
ture or  the  functional  employment  of  the  eye. 
Other  singular  visual  appearances  result  from 
disease ;  such  are  the  flashes  of  light,  appear- 
ance of  bright  moving  objects,  of  small,  fixed, 
bright,  or  pearly  circles,  one  or  more,  of  mov- 
ing black  specks  {muscce  volitantes),  &c.,  at- 
tending on  congestions  or  inflammation,  acute 
or  chronic,  of  the  retina,  the  optic  nerve,  or 
the  brain.  To  the  larger  number  of  these 
phenomena,  whether  from  natural  peculiari- 
ties of  the  eye,  or  from  disease,  the  names 
spectral  illusions,  ocular  spectra,  &c.,  have 
been  somewhat  loosely  applied.  One  of  the 
most  commonly  noticed  of  these  spectra,  and 
which  should  be  referred  to  here,  because, 
while  its  appearance  often  excites  alarm,  it  is 
usually  the  most  harmless  of  them  all,  is  the 
seeing  as  it  were  of  several  fine  "  linked  rings," 
or  small  circles  united  as  by  a  narrow  ribbon 
twisted,  no  part  of  it  being  colored,  that  is  often 
observed  upon  suddenly  raising  or  fixing  the 
eye,  say  on  the  sky,  and  then  usually  sinks 
down  whether  the  eye  follows  it  or  not,  and 
disappears  below.  This  may  be  seen  by  the 
young  and  healthy,  as  well  as  by  adults ;  it  is 
doubtless  the  impression  on  the  retina  of  a  few 
cells  united  into  or  by  a  filament  and  floating 
independently  in  some  humor  of  the  eye.  For 
the  consideration  of  spherical  and  chromatic 
aberration  in  the  organ,  see  Eye.  (See  also 
Color-Blindness.)  Mr.  T.  W.  Jones  (''  Philo- 
sophical Magazine,"  Dec.  1860)  concludes  that 
the  eyes  of  very  few  persons  collect  accurately 
to  foci  all  the  pencils  of  light  entering  them 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances ;  usual- 
ly more  perfectly  at  certain  distances,  and  those 
taken  in  certain  directions,  but  not  in  others, 
at  the  same  time.  Having  on  a  white  card  a 
short,  distinct  black  line  horizontal,  met  by  a 
like  vertical  line  at  one  end,  he  finds  that  at  8| 
inches  distance  he  perceives  (negatively)  the 
vertical  line  sharp  and  distinct,  but  the  hori- 


zontal not  distinct.  At  12  inches  the  result  is 
reversed;  at  about  10  inches  there  is  indistinct 
vision  of  both  lines.  Hence  he  concludes  that 
the  focalizing  efiect  of  his  eye  is,  for  horizon- 
tally diverging  pencils,  best  at  8^  inches ;  for 
those  diverging  vertically,  at  12  inches.  The 
condition,  inability  of  the  eye  to  collect  equally 
well  all  pencils  of  light  entering  it  from  objects 
even  at  a  given  distance,  he  terms  "astigma- 
tism" (Gr.  a,  without,  and  cmyfia,  point).  He 
finds  that  he  cannot,  by  any  adjustment  of  the 
eye,  or  efibrt,  change  these  results,  and  is  led 
to  think  that  our  actual  visual  impressions  are, 
at  most  distances,  more  indistinct  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  suppose  them.  In  the  "  American 
Journal  of  Science,"  May,  1861,  Dr.  Levi  Keu- 
ben  called  attention  to  the  facts,  among  others, 
that,  owing  to  the  high  degree  of  transparency 
of  the  retina,  and  its  penetrability  for  rays  of 
all  colors,  to  the  unequal  refrangibilities  of  the 
diflferent  elements  in  white  or  ordinary  colored 
light,  and  to  the  want  of  perfect  achromatism 
in  the  eye,  the  actual  image  of  any  object  in 
the  retina  really  consists  of  as  many  images  as 
there  are  elementary  colors  in  the  entering 
light,  and  superposed,  or  rather  partially  coa- 
lescing, from  before  backward,  the  colors  to- 
ward red  being  deepest  and  those  toward  violet 
in  front ;  that  hence,  the  anterior  and  the  deepier 
surfaces  of  all  retinal  images,  as  truly  as  their 
lateral  borders,  are  colored,  even  if  formed  by 
white  light ;  and  he  concludes  that,  though  in 
ordinary  vision  these  colored  surfaces  are  inap- 
preciable or  disregarded,  yet  by  the  light  of  a 
dichromatic  medium  like  cobalt  glass,  which 
cuts  out  the  middle  of  the  spectrum  and  trans- 
mits its  red  and  blue  extremities,  such  a  chasm 
may  occur  between  the  two  superposed  bodies 
of  colors,  the  more  refrangible  group  in  front 
and  the  less  refrangible  deeper,  that  peculiar 
results  in  vision  should  occur,  and  probably  a 
perception  rather  of  lustre  than  of  ordinary 
colors.  Thus,  M.  Dove  many  years  since  show- 
ed that  the  adjustment  of  the  eye  to  distance 
varies  slightly  for  red  and  for  blue  or  violet 
rays  coming  from  an  object  at  the  same  actual 
distance;  and  he  finds  that  the  simultaneous 
perception  of  an  object  under  light  of  the  two 
kinds  received  by  the  eyes  separately,  is  attend- 
ed with  perception  of  lustre,  often  of  highly 
metallic  and  perfect  character.  In  the  seeing 
of  bodies  made  of  fine  laminsD,  transparent  and 
slightly  separated,  as  in  case  of  mica,  lustre  re- 
sults in  like  manner,  though  the  vision  be  con- 
fined to  one  eye ;  and  it  seems  here  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  focalizing  of  the  light  from 
different  laminai  at  different  depths  in  the  re- 
tina; being  thus,  in  fact,  equivalent  to  a  con- 
fusion of  vision,  or  a  peculiar  sort  of  dazzling. 
The  latest  experiment  of  M.  Dove  is  that  of 
viewing  a  pattern  in  green  lines  on  red  paper, 
by  looking  through  a  red  glass  with  one  eye 
and  a  green  with  the  other ;  a  perfect  lustre  or 
''glance"  is  thus  obtained  without  stereoscopic 
combination.  A  like  result  follows  with  a  blue 
pattern  on  red,  blue  and  red  glasses  being  used. 
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Sir  T>.  Brewster  ("Philosophical  Magazine," 
Jan.  1861)  enumerates  several  of  the  most  no- 
ticeable of  the  peculiar  affections  of  the  retina, 
some  of  which  he  had  described  as  early  as 
1834;  others  being  due  to  other  discoverers. 
He,  names,  beside  the  appearance  of  colors 
which  arises  upon  agitating  or  alternating  a 
white  with  a  black  surface  at  certain  definite 
rates  before  the  eye,  the  following:  1,  the  po- 
larizing effect  of  parts  of  the  structure  of  the 
eye,  giving  rise  to  Haidinger's  houppes^  or  mi- 
nute brushes  of  yellow  crossed  with  a  middle 
band  of  violet  light ;  2,  the  insensibility  of  the 
retina  at  the  place  of  entrance  of  the  optic 
nerve ;  3,  the  exhibition  of  the  foramen  centrale 
in  certain  cases  by  means  of  its  inferior  sensi- 
bility to  a  feeble  light ;  4,  the  difference  of  sen- 
sibility to  light  of  different  parts  of  the  retina ; 
5,  the  inability  of  the  retina,  beyond  the  fora- 
men [rather,  beyond  the  yellow  spot  which 
surrounds  the  foramen],  to  maintain  sustained 
vision  of  objects ;  6,  the  increased  luminosity 
of  objects  seen  somewhat  indirectly ;  7,  certain 
appearances  of  a  central  unoccupied  spot  sur- 
rounded by  lines  forming  a  sort  of  pavement 
of  minute  hexagonal  or  quadrangular  pattern, 
observed  when  the  eyes  are  directed  toward  a 
flame  from  coal  or  wood,  at  a  part  where  the 
flame  is  composed  of  jets  of  light  succeeding 
each  other  at  proper  interval,  and,  after  some 
days'  practice  in  this  way,  seen  also  when  the 
eye  is  directed  to  faintly  illuminated  surfaces, 
and  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  visual 
representation  of  the  outlines  of  the  compressed 
cellular  bodies  making  up  the  anterior  layer  of 
the  retina  itself;  8,  remains  of  vessels,  cells, 
&c.,  in  the  humors  [not  however  giving  the 
musccB  tolitmites^  as  stated  by  Brewster,  the 
proper  muscm  being  undoubtedly  due  to  impres- 
sions made  upon  the  retina  by  the  crowded  and 
sluggish  movement  of  blood  corpuscles,  dark 
or  venous,  in  states  of  passive  congestion  of 
that  organ].— In  the  article  in  the  "  American 
Journal  of  Science,"  May,  1861,  above  referred 
to,  Dr.  Reuben  gave  a  minute  account  of  the 
observations  thus  far  made,  including  his  own, 
in  reference  to  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of 
all  the  forms  of  ocular  spectra,  the  perception 
of  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood  while  moving 
within  the  minute  vessels  of  the  retina — the 
very  seat  of  vision.  This  phenomenon  had  be- 
fore been  observed  by  many,  usually  upon  turn- 
ing the  eye  toward  a  bright  sky ;  the  effect  was 
the  seeing  apparently  of  numerous  moving 
glistening  points,  the  place  of  which  seems  to 
be  in  space  a  few  feet  before  the  eyes.  Dr. 
Beuben  found,  in  185T,  that  upon  looking 
through  a  deep  blue  glass  (cobalt  glass)  toward 
a  bright  sky,  the  perception  of  these  lucid 
points  became  much  more  distinct,  so  that  any 
person  may  thus  observe  them;  the  points 
were  then  very  numerous  ;  successive  troops 
of  them  suddenly  made  their  appearance  over 
the  whole  field  of  vision,  moving  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  then  vanishing,  these  repeated  ac- 
cessions corresponding  with  the  pulsations  of 


the  heart ;  the  movements  were  in  all  directions, 
but  easily  found  to  keep  to  a  given  direction  in 
a  given  part  of  the  field,  when  the  eye  was  not 
shifted ;  the  quick  movement  of  the  lucid  points 
gave  the  appearance  of  as  many  short  glisten- 
ing lines,  of  which,  however,  a  few  continually 
turned  near  the  middle  of  their  course  to  dis- 
tinct black  lines,  like  strokes  of  ink,  and  the 
whole  faded  out  at  various  moments  from 
the  end  of  the  half  to  that  of  the  whole  pul- 
sation, to  be  followed  by  a  fresh  accession  at 
the  next.  With  glasses  of  other  colors  these 
traces  of  the  blood  disks  were  to  be  seen  with 
less  distinctness,  and  with  some,  as  violet,  red, 
and  yeUow,  only  with  extreme  difficulty.  The 
case  is  not  one  of  vision  in  the  proper  sense, 
because  the  perception  is  not  by  light  coming 
from  the  objects  into  the  eye  and  refracted  by 
its  humors.  Still,  the  perception  is  just  as  real 
as  any  in  ordinary  vision ;  the  appearances  are 
not  the  result  of  disease,  either  of  the  eye  or 
of  the  nervous  system;  and  as  the  perception 
is  occasioned  by  some  modification  of  certain 
pencils  of  light  which  must  pass  through  mov- 
ing corpuscles  of  the  blood  on  their  way 
through  the  retina,  it  may  be  named  a  quasi 
vision.  To  account  for  these  appearances,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  retina  is  through 
its  whole  depth  transparent ;  that  the  only 
bodies  within  the  eye  which  can  occasion  the 
appearances  are  corpuscles  of  blood  that  can 
cross  the  path  of  the  entering  light ;  that  the 
only  currents  of  blood  that  do  this  are  those  in 
the  vessels  of  the  retina ;  and  that  these  lie  in 
the  anterior  half  depth  of  the  retina,  the  true 
sensitive  or  visual  layer  being  beyond  or  back 
of  them.  Evidently,  then,  this  seeming  vision 
of  these  bodies  is  to  be  sought  in  some  effect 
of  the  corpuscles,  acting  as  lenses,  upon  the 
minute  pencils  of  converging  and  almost  focal- 
ized light  as  it  enters  the  retina.  These  bodies 
will  displace  in  depth,  more  or  less,  the  foci  of 
the  minute  pencils  that  have  to  pass  through 
them,  and  may  so  far  recombine  different  colors 
as  to  produce  along  their  course  the  effect  of 
lustre,  or  intenser  lines  of  light,  thus  account- 
ing for  the  lucid  lines,  or  give  rise  to  an  inter- 
ference that  shall  occasion  the  black  lines ;  but 
the  exact  manner  of  their  action  is  not  yet  de- 
termined. Among  the  more  striking  appear- 
ances noted  (some  of  them  by  directing  the  eye 
with  a  colored  paper  over  it  toward  a  gas  flame), 
and  of  results  arrived  at,  were  also  the  follow- 
ing :  the  quasi  vision,  in  various  ways,  of  the 
cells  or  granules  in  the  anterior  layer  of  the 
retina ;  discovery,  by  absence  of  these  in  a 
middle  patch,  of  the  place  of  the  ''  yellow  spot," 
or  seat  of  most  distinct  vision ;  quasi  vision  of 
broader  and  slower  streams  of  moving  objects, 
keeping  the  same  directions  and  covering  nearly 
the  whole  field  of  view,  as  if  the  more  nu- 
merous corpuscles  moving  without  jets  in  the 
venous  radicles ;  and  quite  as  remarkable  as 
any  other,  the  perception,  upon  looking  for  a 
time  through  a  glass  of  any  color  against  bright 
sky  or  cloud,  of  a  nearly  circular  or  rosette- 
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shaped  area,  corresponding  with  the  point  to 
which  the  eyes  are  directed,  and  which  shows 
the  color  complementary  to  that  of  the  glass 
nsed  at  the  time — bluish  when  the  glass  is  or- 
ange, faint  orange  when  it  is  blue,  greenish 
when  the  glass  is  red  ;  thus  proving,  and  it  is 
believed  for  the  first  time,  that  subjective 
coloration  in  vision  does  not  always  wait  to 
appear  after  the  vision  of  its  complementary, 
or  merely  around  it,  but  that  within  a  retina 
actually  receiving  and  impressed  with  light  of 
one  color,  the  subjective  vision  and  perception 
of  the  color  complementary  to  it  can  at  the 
same  moment  exist. 

VISTULA  (Pol.  Wisla;  Ger.  Weichsel),  a 
river  of  central  Europe,  which  has  its  source 
in  the  Carpathians  near  Jablunka  in  the  S.  E. 
corner  of  Austrian  Silesia,  and  traverses  Gali- 
cia,  Russian  Poland,  and  Prussia,  passing  Cra- 
cow, Sandomir,  Pulawy,  Warsaw,  Modlin, 
Plock,  Thorn,  Kulm,  Graudenz,  and  Marien- 
burg.  It  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Baltic 
by  three  mouths,  of  which  one  is  at  Dantzic, 
and  the  other  two  open  upon  the  sound  called 
the  Frisches  Haff.  Its  length  is  about  700  m., 
and  it  is  navigable  as  far  as  Cracow.  Its  prin- 
cipal affluents  are  the  Dunajec,  Save,  Wieprz, 
Bug,  and  Drewenz  from  the  right,  and  the 
Pilica,  Bzura,  and  Brahe  from  the  left.  It  is 
connected  with  the  Dnieper  by  the  canal  of 
Horodetz,  with  the  Oder  by  that  of  Bromberg, 
and  with  the  Niemen  by  that  of  Augustowo. 

VITEBSK^  or  Vitepsk,  a  government  of 
"West  Russia,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Lithu- 
anian provinces  of  Poland,  bounded  by  Pskov, 
Smolensk,  Mohilev,  Minsk,  Wilna,  Courland, 
and  Livonia ;  area,  17,212  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858, 
2,123,904.  The  principal  river  is  the  Duna, 
which  receives  most  of  the  smaller  streams  of 
the  government.  The  soil  is  moderately  fer- 
tile, and  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  farmers. 
Large  numbers  of  domestic  animals  are  reared, 
and  there  are  extensive  forests  of  valuable  tim- 
ber. The  Diina  and  its  connecting  canals  af- 
ford channels  for  a  flourishing  export  trade. 
The  principal  towns,  beside  the  capital,  are 
Polotzk  and  Diinaburg,  both  on  the  Diina. — 
Vitebsk,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  both  sides 
of  the  Diina  at  its  confluence  with  the  Viteba, 
95  m.  K  from  Mohilev ;  pop.  30,000.  It  is 
surrounded  by  ancient  walls  and  towers,  con- 
tains 6  Roman  Catholic  and  2  Greek  monaste- 
ries, including  a  fine  convent  of  Basilian  monks, 
and  has  a  number  of  charitable  institutions,  14 
churches,  an  old  castle,  a  bazaar,  and  manufac- 
tories of  woollen  goods  and  leather. 

VITELLIUS,  AuLus,  a  Roman  emperor,  born 
probably  Sept.  24,  A.  D.  15,  killed  in  Rome  in 
69.  He  became  consul  in  48,  was  subsequently 
proconsul  of  Africa,  and  afterward  legate  of  the 
same  province  under  his  brother.  He  was  a 
favorite  of  the  emperors  Tiberius,  Caligula, 
Claudius,  and  Kero ;  and  when  Galba  ascended 
the  throne  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
legions  of  Lower  Germany.  On  Jan.  3,  69,  he 
was  saluted  at  Cologne  with  the  title  of  impe- 


rator^  and  a  civil  war  broke  out  between  him 
and  Otho,  who  had  dethroned  Galba.  Vitel- 
lius  was  given  chiefly  to  eating  and  drinking, 
and  was  totally  unfit  for  the  high  position  he 
had  received ;  but  circumstances  favored  him, 
and  his  impatient  soldiers  marched  into  Italy 
under  Valens  and  Csecina,  who  completely  de- 
feated the  forces  of  Otho  near  Bedriacum,  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul.  All  the  armies  of  the  empire 
now  acknowledged  Vitellius,  and  he  marched 
to  Rome,  which  he  seems  to  have  reached  in 
July.  But  the  eastern  armies  revolted,  and 
proclaimed  Vespasian  emperor ;  and  Antonius 
Primus,  acknowledging  the  latter,  marched 
with  the  legions  of  Illyricum  into  Italy,  and, 
after  defeating  the  armies  of  Vitellius,  reached 
Rome.  The  emperor  was  found  hid  in  his 
palace,  was  dragged  through  the  streets  and 
treated  with  every  kind  of  indignity,  and  was 
finally  killed. 

VITERBO,  a  delegation  of  the  Papal  States, 
bounded  K  by  Perugia,  E.  by  Spoleto  and  Rieti, 
S.  by  theComarca  di Roma  and Civita  Vecchia, 
and  W.  by  Tuscany  and  the  Tuscan  sea ;  area, 
1,083  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1853,  128,324.  The  sur- 
face of  the  K  part  is  hilly,  and  a  range  called 
Monte  Cimino  extends  S.  from  Monte  Soriano, 
N.  E.  of  Viterbo,  about  30  m.  to  Monte  Virginio, 
near  the  lake  of  Bracciano.  The  country  E.  of 
this  ridge  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Tiber,"^^  and 
the  region  on  the  W.  to  that  of  Lake  Bolsena. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  soil  is  fertile,  yielding 
wine,  oil,  grain,  and  pasturage.  Alum  is  found 
in  great  abundance.  The  coast  belongs  to  the 
malarious  marshy  district  known  as  the  Ma- 
remme.— ViTEEBO,  the  capital,  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  Monte  Cimino,  about  40  m.  N.  W.  from 
Rome ;  pop.  14,000.  It  is  walled  and  well 
built,  the  material  of  the  houses  being  generally 
volcanic  tufa.  In  the  cathedral  of  this  place 
Prince  Henry  of  England,  nephew  of  Henry  III., 
was  assassinated  by  Guy  of  Montfort ;  and  be- 
fore it  Pope  Adrian  IV.  compelled  Frederic 
Barbarossa  to  hold  the  stirrup  of  his  mule  while 
he  dismounted.  There  are  nearly  50  other 
churches,  an  episcopal  palace  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, a  town  hall  of  about  the  same  date,  and 
a  number  of  handsome  fountains.  There  are 
numerous  mineral  springs  in  the  vicinity.  The 
manufactures  are  unimportant.— Viterbo  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Fa- 
num  Voltumnae,  where  the  Etruscan  league 
held  its  assemblies.  The  present  town  was 
founded  or  walled  by  Desiderius,  the  last  king 
of  the  Lombards,  about  773 ;  and  it  was  in- 
cluded in  the  territory  called  the  patrimony  of 
St.  Peter,  granted  by  the  countess  Matilda  to 
the  pope  in  1077. 

VITET,  LuDovic,  a  French  author  and  poli- 
tician, born  in  Paris,  Oct.  18,  1802.  He  was 
educated  at  the  normal  school,  and  after  a  short 
time  devoted  to  teaching  became  a  contributor 
to  the  Globe  newspaper  in  1824.  Two  years 
later,  under  the  title  Les  harricades  (8vo.),  he 
published  a  series  of  dramatized  historical 
sketches,  which  proved  so  successful  that  they 
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were  followed  by  similar  works,  Les  etats  de 
Blois  (1827),  and  La  morte  de  Henri  III.  (1829). 
The  three  have  been  reprinted  as  La  ligue  (2 
vols.  12mo.).  In  1831  he  was  appointed  in- 
spector-general of  historical  monuments,  an 
office  established  for  his  especial  benefit.  In 
1834  he  became  secretary-general  of  the  min- 
istry of  commerce,  and  representative  in  the 
chamber  of  deputies  from  the  department  of 
Seine-Inferisure ;  in  1836  a  member,  and  a  few 
years  later  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the 
council  of  state ;  in  1839  a  member  of  the  acad- 
emy of  inscriptions,  and  in  1845  of  the  French 
academy.  The  revolution  of  Feb.  1848  deprived 
him  of  his  offices.  He  was  not  a  member  of 
the  constituent  assembly,  but  was  returned  to 
the  legislative  assembly,  in  which  he  sided  with 
the  conservatives.  He  opposed  the  coup  d^etat 
of  1851,  and  has  since  lived  in  retirement. 
Among  his  best  works  are :  EustacJie  Le  Sueur 
(1843),  an  essay  on  the  art  of  painting  in  France ; 
Monographie  de  Veglise  de  Notre  Dame  de  No  yon 
(1845),  a  disquisition  on  the  architecture  of  the 
middle  ages;  Les  etata  d'' Orleans  (1849);  and 
Le  Louvre  (1852). 

VITORIA,  or  Yittoeia,  a  town  of  Spain, 
capital  of  the  Basque  province  of  Alava,  situ- 
ated on  the  road  from  Madrid  to  Bayonne,  29  m. 
S.  S.  E.  from  Bilbao ;  pop.  10,000.  It  has  some 
manufactures,  and  is  an  important  entrepot  of 
trade  between  France  and  the  central  provinces 
of  Spain.  It  was  probably  occupied  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  received  its  present  name  from  San- 
cho  el  Sabio  of  Navarre  in  commemoration  of 
a  victory  over  the  Moors  about  1180.  On  June 
21,  1813,  Wellington  defeated  here  the  French 
army  under  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Jourdan, 
capturing  150  guns  and  $5,000,000  worth  of 
plunder,  the  accumulated  booty  of  the  5  years' 
French  occupation  of  the  peninsula,  and  driving 
the  fugitives  across  the  Pyrenees  into  France. 

YITRIISTGA,  Oampegius,  a  Dutch  theologian, 
born  in  Leeuwarden,  May  16,  1659,  died  in 
Franeker,  March  21,  1722.  He  was  educated 
at  Franeker  and  Leyden,  received  from  the 
latter  institution  at  the  age  of  20  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity,  in  1681  became  professor  of 
oriental  literature  at  Franeker,  in  1683  of  the- 
ology, and  in  1693  of  sacred  history.  His 
theological  and  exegetical  works  are  numerous. 
His  son,  of  the  same  name,  was  also  distin- 
guished as  a  theological  writer. 

YITRIOL,  Blue.    See  Copper,  vol.  v.  p.  682. 

YITRIOL,  Oil  of.    See  Sulphueio  Acid. 

YITRUYIUS  POLLIO,  Maecus,  a  Roman 
architect,  author  of  a  treatise  Be  Architectura 
Libri  X,  from  the  pi*efaces  to  the  different 
books  of  which  is  derived  almost  our  only 
knowledge  of  him.  His  birthplace  and  the 
dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  unknown ;  but 
he  appears  to  have  served  as  a  military  engi- 
neer under  Julius  Csesar  in  Africa  in  46  B.  0., 
and  he  was  an  old  man  when  he  wrote  his 
work,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  reigning  em- 
peror, who  was  probably  Augustus.  He  says 
ho  was  appointed  by  him,  with  three  others, 


to  the  office  of  superintending  and  improving 
the  military  engines,  and  received  from  his  pat- 
ronage a  sufficient  provision  for  his  life.  He 
seems  to  have  been  unsuccessful  as  an  architect, 
for  only  one  building  by  him  is  mentioned,  the 
basilica  at  Fanum.  His  treatise  professes  to  be 
designed  to  furnish  the  emperor  a  standard  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  buildings  already  erected 
or  to  be  erected  by  him,  and  is  a  valuable  com- 
pendium of  the  works  of  Greek  writers  on  the 
subject,  with  chapters  on  the  proper  education 
of  an  architect  and  many  kindred  topics.  The 
first  edition  was  printed  at  Rome  about  1486, 
and  it  has  been  many  times  edited  and  reprint- 
ed ;  the  most  valuable  critical  edition  is  that  of 
J.  G.  Schneider  (3  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic,  1807-8), 
and  the  two  latest  are  those  of  Stratico  (4  vols., 
Udine,  1825-'30)  and  Marini  (4fols.  fol.,  Rome, 
1836).  It  has  been  frequently  translated  into 
Italian,  French,  and  German  ;  and  English 
translations  have  been  made  by  Robert  Oastell, 
with  notes  by  Inigo  Jones  and  others  (2  vols. 
fol.,  London,  1730)  ;  by  "W.  Kewton,  with  notes 
and  plates  (2  vols,  fol.,  London,  1771-91)  ;  by 
W.  Wilkins  (4to.,  1812)  ;  and  by  Joseph  GwUt 
(8vo.,  1826). 

YIYES,  Juan  Luis,  a  Spanish  scholar  and 
writer,  born  in  Yalencia  in  1492,  died  in 
Bruges,  Flanders,  in  1540.  He  was  professor 
of  belles-lettres  in  the  university  of  Louvain 
before  he  was  30  years  of  age,  and  was  invited 
to  England  by  Henry  YIIL,  who  made  him  the 
tutor  of  his  daughter  Mary,  and  subsequently 
professor  in  Corpus  Ohristi  college,  Oxford. 
He  was  imprisoned  for  opposing  the  divorce  of 
Catharine  of  Aragon,  and  on  his  release  settled 
at  Bruges.  Budseus,  Erasmus,  and  Yives  were 
called  the  triumvirs  of  the  republic  of  letters 
of  the  16th  century,  and  it  was  said  that  the 
first  excelled  in  wit,  the  second  in  learning,  and 
the  third  in  judgment.  Yives  was  a  voluminous 
author,  and  his  works  were  collected  at  Basel 
(2  vols,  fol.,  1555)  and  Yalencia  (8  vols,  fol., 
1782-'90).  The  most  important  are :  Be  Cor- 
ruptis  Artibus ;  De  Eeligione  ;  commentaries 
on  Augustine's  "City  of  God,"  the  "Dream 
of  Scipio,"  and  the  "Bucolics"  of  Yirgil ;  and 
several  educational  works,  volumes  of  letters, 
&c.  The  commentary  on  "  The  City  of  God  " 
was  placed  on  the  Index  Expurgatorius,  because 
Yives  had  given  a  place  in  the  heavenly  man- 
sions to  Cato,  E"uma,  Camillus,  Seneca,  &c. 

YIYIANI,  YiNCENzo,  an  Italian  mathemati- 
cian, born  in  Florence,  April  5, 1622,  died  Sept. 
22,  1703.  He  was  descended  from  a  noble 
family  of  his  native  city.  At  the  age  of  17  he 
became  a  pupil  of  Galileo,  then  old  and  blind, 
and  continued  with  him  until  his  death.  After- 
ward he  studied  under  Torricelli,  formerly  a 
fellow  pupil.  In  1664  Louis  XI Y.  included 
him  in  the  list  of  foreign  savants  on  whom 
he  bestowed  pensions;  and  in  1666  he  be- 
came first  mathematician  of  the  grand  duke 
of  Tuscany.  He  wrote  numerous  mathe- 
matical treatises,  but  his  great  works  were 
the  restoration  of  the  treatise  of  Aristteus,  a 
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contemporary  of  Euclid,  De  Locis  Solidis^  and 
of  the  5th  book  of  Apollonius  of  Perga  on  the 
conic  sections;  the  latter  was  entitled  Dim- 
natio  in  quintum  Conicorum  ApoUonii  Per g mi 
(1659),  and  the  former  Bivinatio  in  Aristceum 
(ITOl).  An  Arabic  version  of  Apollonius  was 
discovered  about  the  same  time,  and  showed 
that  Yiviani  had  carried  the  subject  further 
than  the  Greek  mathematician  himself. 

YIZAGAPATAM,  a  district  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Madras,  included  in  the  territory 
known  as  the  ITorthern  Oircars,  bounded  N". 
and  li^T.  E.  by  Ganjam,  E.  and  S.  E.  by  the  bay 
of  Bengal,  S.  and  S.  W.  by  Rajamundry,  and 
"W.  and  N".  W.  by  the  district  of  Guntoor ;  area, 
about  T,650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  1,254,272.  The  most 
important  towns  are  the  capital,  of  the  same 
name,  and  Bimlipatam.  The  sea  coast,  forming 
a  portion  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
coast  of  Orissa,  is  "bold  and  steep,  with  a  ridge 
of  rocky  hills  extending  along  its  entire  length. 
The  surface  is  mostly  mountainous,  and  is  drain- 
ed by  several  small  streams.  The  Eastern 
Ghauts  extend  in  a  IsT.  E.  direction  along  the 
western  boundary.  In  many  places  the  soil  is 
strongly  impregnated  with  saltpetre,  and  cal- 
careous tufa  and  iron  ore  are  abundant.  The 
climate  on  the  coast  is  hot,  moist,  and  relaxing, 
and  inland  equally  warm,  though  drier.  In 
some  places  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  rice, 
maize,  millet,  oil  seeds,  various  kinds  of  pulse, 
sugar  cane,  indigo,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  The 
manufactures  are  numerous.  The  French  ob- 
tained possession  of  Vizagapatam  in  1753,  and 
retained  it  till  1759,  when  Olive  expelled  them 
and  annexed  the  country  to  the  territories  of 
the  British  East  India  company,  to  whom  it 
was  confirmed  by  the  emperor  of  Delhi  in 
1765. — YiZAGAPATAM,  the  capital,  is  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  on 
the  W.  shore  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  in  lat.  17° 
41;K,  long.  83°  24'  E.,  450  m.  ¥.E.  from  Ma- 
dras ;  pop.  about  40,000.  It  stands  on  a  small 
peninsula  near  a  remarkable  bold  rocky  hill 
about  1,500  feet  in  height,  called  the  Dolphin's 
Kose,  is  a  military  station,  and  has  a  large  trade. 
■  YIZIADROOG.    See  Gheriah. 

YIZIAPOOR.    See  Bejapoor. 

YIZIER,  YiziR,  or  Yesir  (Arabic,  the  bear- 
er of  a  burden,  a  porter),  a  title  given  to  the 
ministers  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  other 
dignitaries.  It  was  formerly  applied  to  the  grand 
vizier ;  to  the  viziers  of  the  bench,  who  form 
the  divan  of  the  grand  vizier ;  to  the  begler- 
begs  or  governors  of  Roumelia,  Anatolia,  Da- 
mascus, and  Cairo;  to  the  4  high  judges;  to 
the  grand  equerry,  the  sirdar  or  field  mar- 
shal, the  chief  master  of  the  forests,  and  to 
others ;  but  its  application  is  now  more  lim- 
ited. It  is  sometimes  given  to  the  governors 
of  sandjaks,  as  was  the  case  with  Ali  Pasha 
of  Janina ;  and  in  former  times  it  was  also  ap- 
plied to  the  silihdar  or  armor-bearer  of  the  sul- 
tan, and  also  to  the  aga  of  the  janissaries,  two 
ofiices  which  no  longer  exist.  Yiziers  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  velvet  dress,  embroidered  with 


gold,  pearls,  and  precious  stones,  by  a  turban 
ornamented  with  diamonds,  and  by  a  standard 
on  the  top  of  which  are  3  horse  tails,  and  which 
is  carried  before  them.  Hence  the  title  has 
been  given  them  of  pashas  of  8  tails.  The 
grand  vizier  is  the  highest  officer  in  the  empire, 
represents  the  sultan,  presides  over  the  divan, 
and  alone  decides,  commands  the  centre  of  the 
army  in  battle,  and  is  the  only  subject  who  is 
saluted  with  the  alkish^  a  kind  of  benediction, 
the  words  of  which  are :  "  God  give  a  long 
life  to  our  master."  At  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment he  receives  from  the  sultan  a  seal,  on 
which  the  name  of  the  monarch  is  engraved, 
which  he  is  obliged  to  wear  always  on  his 
bosom,  and  by  authority  of  which  he  rules  with 
absolute  power  in  the  name  of  his  master. — 
The  caliph's  lieutenant  was  called  vizier  by  the 
Arabs  at  a  very  early  date ;  but  the  first  officer 
of  that  name  in  the  Turkish  empire  was  Ala- 
ed-Deen,  who  was  appointed  in  1326  to  that  po- 
sition by  his  brother,  the  sultan  Orchan.  There 
was  originally  only  one ;  but  the  number  was 
afterward  increased,  so  that  the  prime  minister 
was  called  mzir  azim^  grand  vizier.  Mohammed 
II.  had  7  viziers,  Amurath  III.  6,  and  Amurath 
lY.  9 ;  but  from  the  reign  of  Achmet  III.  only 
7  could  be  really  called  ministers.  In  the  divan 
or  grand  council,  the  viziers  are  not  allowed  to 
give  their  opinion  until  it  is  asked  by  the  grand 
vizier ;  and  for  this  post  men  are  selected  who 
understand  the  law,  and  are  already  eminent. 

YLADIMIR,  a  central  government  of  Euro- 
pean Russia,  bounded  IST.  by  Jaroslav  and  Kos- 
troma, E.  and  S.  E.  by  Kijni  IlsTovgorod,  S.  by 
Tambov  and  Riazan,  S.  "W.  by  Moscow,  and 
"N.  W.  by  Tver ;  area,  18,062  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1858,  1,207,908.  It  consists  chiefly  of  an  un- 
dulating plain,  watered  by  the  Oka,  its  afflu- 
ent the  Kliasma,  and  many  other  rivers,  and 
diversified  by  forests,  heaths,  and  morasses. 
There  are  valuable  iron  mines.  The  soil  is 
sterile,  and  the  climate,  though  healthy,  is 
subject  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Yari- 
ous  sorts  of  grain  are  raised,  as  well  as  hemp, 
flax,  and  fruits,  but  agriculture  is  of  less  impor- 
tance than  the  manufactures,  which  include 
iron  ware,  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  goods, 
glass,  leather,  and  earthenware.  Pereslavl  and 
Murom  are  the  principal  towns,  beside  the  cap- 
ital.—Yladimir,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the 
Kliasma,  120  m.  E.  N".  E.  from  Moscow ;  pop. 
7,500.  It  has  a  cathedral  with  5  domes,  24 
other  churches,  and  2  convents.  It  is  one  of 
the  oldest  cities  of  Russia,  and  was  the  capital 
of  the  grand  principality  of  Russia  from  1157 
to  1328. 

YLADIMIR  THE  Great,  grand  duke  of 
Russia,  died  near  Kiev  in  1015.  He  was  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Svatoslav,  who  in  970  divid- 
ed his  dominions  between  his  three  sons,  Yaro- 
polk  and  Oleg,  who  were  born  in  wedlock, 
and  Yladimir,  the  last  named  receiving  ]!»5'ovgo- 
rod  as  his  share.  After  the  death  of  their  father 
in  972,  the  two  legitimate  sons  lived  in  har- 
mony until  977,  when  a  quarrel  broke  out  be- 
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tween  them,  in  which  Oleg  was  slain  and  his 
possessions  taken  hy  his  brother.  Vladimir, 
fearing  a  similar  fate,  fled  to  the  Varangians, 
and  Novgorod  was  quietly  occupied  by  Yaro- 
polk.  In  980  Vladimir  returned  with  a  large 
body  of  troops,  declared  war  against  his  broth- 
er, and  marched  on  Kiev,  the  capital  of  his 
territory.  By  the  treacherous  advice  of  his 
chief  councillor  Blude,  Yaropolk  gave  himself 
up  to  the  mercy  of  Vladimir,  who  ordered  him 
to  be  put  to  death.  Blude  for  three  days  was 
treated  with  the  highest  distinction,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  king  said  to  him :  "I  have 
now  fulfilled  my  promise ;  as  executor  of  jus- 
tice I  condemn  you  to  death ;"  and  the  traitor 
was  immediately  executed.  The  Varangians 
were  also  ungratefully  treated ;  they  were  per- 
mitted to  seek  refuge  in  the  Byzantine  empire, 
but  before  they  reached  it  the  emperor  was  pri- 
vately informed  of  their  coming,  and  they  were 
all  taken.  Vladimir  was  now  monarch  of  an 
empire  which  extended  from  the  Black  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Baltic  sea.  He  engaged 
in  wars  with  the  neighboring  states,  in  most 
of  which  he  was  successful.  His  dominions 
embraced  many  tribes,  who,  though  nominally 
subject,  had  been  really  independent.  These 
he  compelled  to  respect  his  authority,  and  in 
order  to  bind  his  subjects  still  more  closely  by 
the  influence  of  religious  feeling,  he  erected  at 
Kiev  the  idols  of  Perun,  the  supreme  god  of  the 
Slavi,  and  other  inferior  deities,  and  often  sac- 
rificed to  them  a  number  of  prisoners.  He  had 
numerous  wives  and  concubines,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  chronicles  no  woman  in  the  country 
was  secure  from  him.  As  the  fame  of  his  mili- 
tary exploits  was  great,  it  became  an  object  with 
the  neighboring  nations  to  convert  him  to  their 
religion;  but  Vladimir  despatched  delegates 
to  the  surrounding  Christian  and  non-Christian 
countries  to  inspect  their  forms  of  worship 
and  to  report.  The  Greek  church,  which  had 
many  converts  in  Russia,  was  the  one  upon  which 
he  finally  decided ;  but  as  he  coupled  ambitious 
views  with  his  conversion,  he  began  an  attack 
upon  the  frontiers  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  laid 
siege  to  Theodosia  in  the  Crimea.  After  its  cap- 
ture he  sent  to  Constantinople  demanding  the 
hand  of  the  princess  Anna,  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror Romanus  11.  and  sister  of  the  reigning 
emperors  Constantine  and  Basilius,  threatening 
war  in  case  of  refusal,  and  promising  alliance 
and  the  adoption  of  the  faith  of  the  Greeks  in 
case  of  compliance.  His  demand  was  assented 
to,  and  he  was  accordingly  baptized,  and  imme- 
diately set  about  the  task  of  establishing  Chris- 
tianity and  destroying  paganism.  He  built 
churches,  founded  seminaries  for  education, 
and,  according  to  Russian  accounts,  became 
thoroughly  changed  in  his  character.  His  later 
years  were  disturbed  by  the  rebellion  of  Nov- 
gorod, at  the  head  of  which  his  son  Yaroslav 
put  himself;  and  on  his  march  to  suppress  the 
insurrection  he  died,  having  divided  his  em- 
pire among  his  12  sons.  By  the  Russian 
church  he  is  made  a  saint,  and  deemed  equal 


to  the  apostles ;  and  the  order  of  St.  Vladimir 
was  founded  in  his  honor  by  Catharine  11. 

VODENA,  or  Vodhena.     See  Edessa. 

VOGEL.  I.  JoHANN  Kael  Cheistoph,  a  Ger- 
man educator  and  physicist,  born  at  Stadt  Ilm, 
in  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  July  19, 1795.  His 
father  was  an  eminent  physician,  and  subse- 
quently professor  of  medicine  in  the  universi- 
ty of  Kasan.  He  was  educated  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Jena,  and  in  1816  became  instructor  in 
ancient  languages  at  Tharand,  and  subsequent- 
ly a  teacher  in  an  institution  near  Dresden.  In 
1821  he  was  appointed  assistant  director  and 
in  1824:  director  of  the  state  high  school  at 
Crefeld,  and  in  1832  director  of  the  Burger- 
schule  at  Leipsic,  where  he  soon  after  com- 
menced the  establishment  of  a  polytechnic 
school.  He  introduced  a  complete  system  of 
gradation  in  the  schools  of  the  kingdom,  es- 
tablishing elementary,  burgher,  and  real  or  high 
schools  in  every  considerable  town.  He  has 
published  a  large  number  of  text  books,  has 
also  written  much  on  the  subject  of  teaching, 
and  since  1851  has  edited  Die  hohere  Bur- 
gerschule,  an  educational  journal.  II.  Elisa, 
daughter  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1823,  is  the 
author  of  several  works  of  fiction,  which  have 
had  an  extensive  circulation ;  and  one  of  them, 
MusiMliscJie  Mdrchen  (Leipsic,  1852),  has 
acquired  a  reputation  out  of  Germany.  III. 
Eduaed,  a  German  traveller,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  Crefeld,  Prussia,  March 
7, 1829,  murdered  in  the  kingdom  of  Waday  in 
Soodan,  Africa,  in  1856.  He  studied  astrono- 
my at  Berlin  under  Prof  Encke,  and  was  attach- 
ed for  two  years  to  Mr.  Bishop's  observatory 
in  Regent's  park,  London,  where  he  aided  Mr. 
Hind  in  making  several  astronomical  discov- 
eries. In  1852,  the  British  government  being 
desirous  to  send  out  another  assistant  to  Dr. 
Barth,  Dr.  Vogel  volunteered  his  services,  and 
left  London,  accompanied  by  two  volunteers 
from  the  corps  of  sappers  and  miners,  in  Feb. 
1853,  taking  with  him  a  full  supply  of  astro- 
nomical, magnetical,  and  other  instruments.  He 
reached  Moorzook  in  Fezzan,  Aug.  8, 1853 ;  and 
in  Jan.  1854,  he  arrived  at  Lake  Tchad,  and 
proceeded  to  Kuka,  expecting  to  meet  Dr. 
Barth,  who  was  absent  on  a  journey  to  Tim- 
buctoo.  On  Dec.  1,  1854,  Dr.  Barth  returned, 
and  met  Dr.  Vogel  at  Bundi,  230  m.  W.  of 
Kuka,  whence  the  former  started  on  his  return 
to  Europe,  while  Vogel  and  his  companions 
remained  in  Africa  to  prosecute  their  explora- 
tions. He  visited  Yakoba,  crossed  the  Chadda 
in  April,  1855,  and  penetrated  into  the  king- 
dom of  "Waday,  where  he  was  detained  for 
some  time,  and  finally  beheaded. 

VOGT,  Karl,  a  German  savant,  born  at 
Giessen,  July  6,  1817,  where  his  father,  a  well 
known  author  of  valuable  medical  works,  was 
a  professor  in^the  university.  He  began  in  1833 
the  study  of  medicine,  and  in  1835  removed 
with  his  father  to  Bern,  where  he  studied  anat- 
omy and  physiology  under  Valentin.  In  1835 
he  went  to  Neufchatel,  where  he  spent  5  years 
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in  studying  natural  history  with  Agassiz  and 
Desor.  Of  the  Histoire  naturelle  des  poissons 
d^eau  douce^  which  Agassiz  published,  Yogt 
claims  to  have  written  all  of  the  first  volume 
and  most  of  the  second.  He  also  published  Im 
Gebirge  und  aufden  GleUchern  (Soleure,  1843)  ; 
Lehrhuch  der  Geologie  und  PetrefactenJcunde 
(Brunswick,  1846);  Fhysiologische  Briefe  (2d 
ed.,  Giessen,  1854) ;  and  Zoologische  Briefe 
(Bern,  1851).  In  1844  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
thence  in  1846  to  Italy,  whence  he  was  recalled 
in  184T  to  become  extraordinary  professor  of 
natural  history  at  Giessen.  In  1848  he  engaged 
with  great  ardor  in  the  revolutionary  agitation 
which  pervaded  Germany,  was  a  democratic 
member  of  the  Frankfort  parliament,  and  lost 
his  professorship  and  was  obliged  to  leave  Ger- 
many in  consequence  of  his  political  ultraism. 
Since  then  he  has  lived  mostly  at  Bern  and 
!N'ice.  In  1852  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
geology  at  Geneva,  and  in  1853  he  was  named 
to  the  same  chair  at  Bern.  In  1856  Prince 
Napoleon  invited  him  to  join  his  expedition  in 
the  northern  Atlantic.  Among  his  works,  that 
which  has  excited  the  most  attention  is  KdJi- 
lerglaube  und  Wissenschaft  (4th  ed.,  Giessen, 
1856),  which  has  been  widely  attacked  as  athe- 
istic. In  his  scientific  writings  he  is  distinguished 
by  a  lucid  style  and  a  remarkable  talent  for  pop- 
ular instruction. 

VOICE,  an  audible  sound  produced  by 
means  of  the  larynx.  The  larynx  is  a  compli- 
cated organ,  consisting  of  5  cartilages,  attached 
to  each  other,  and  the  uppermost  connected 
with  the  hyoid  or  U-shaped  bone,  which  forms 
the  upper  part  of  the  prominence  in  the  throat 
commonly  called  Adam's  apple ;  of  two  bands 
of  ligamentous  tissue  so  arranged  as  to  act  like 
the  reeds  in  the  reed  pipes  of  the  organ ;  and 
of  several  pairs  of  delicate  muscles  which  have 
for  their  office  the  production  of  such  changes 
in  the  form  of  the  organ  as  will  enable  it  to 
utter  a  variety  of  sounds.  The  5  cartilages  are 
the  thyroid,  cricoid,  two  arytenoid,  and  the 
epiglottis.  The  •  thyroid,  or  shield-shaped,  is 
formed  of  two  plates  of  cartilage  nearly  quad- 
rangular in  form,  but  having  each  a  horn  at 
their  internal  upper  and  lower  corners,  and 
which,  being  united  to  each  other  at  their  front 
edge  at  an  angle  of  about  60  degrees,  form  the 
lower  portion  of  the  Adam's  apple.  The  up- 
per horns  attach  this  cartilage  to  the  hyoid 
bone,  while  the  lower  form  its  bond  of  con- 
nection with  the  cricoid  cartilage  next  below 
it,  which,  as  its  name  imports,  bears  consid- 
erable similarity  to  a  seal  ring.  The  thyroid 
cartilage  is  open  posteriorly,  but  the  cricoid 
has  its  broadest  or  seal  portion  posterior,  while 
the  narrow  part  of  the  ring  is  within  the  angle 
of  the  thyroid,  and  can  be  distinguished  by  the 
finger  just  below  it.  The  arytenoid  (funnel- 
shaped)  cartilages  are  two  irregular  pyramidal 
cartilages  attached  to  the  seal  portion  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  and  situated  in  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  larynx,  forming  the  walls  of 
the  aperture  of  communication  between  the 


pharynx  and  glottis.  The  epiglottis,  or  cover 
of  the  glottis,  is  an  oval-shaped  cartilage,  at- 
tached by  its  apex  to  the  angle  of  union  of  the 
plates  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  acts  as  a 
valve  to  protect  the  cricoid  and  arytenoid  carti- 
lages from  the  contact  of  foreign  bodies  passing 
from  the  mouth  into  the  pharynx.  The  voc^ 
ligaments  are  two  narrow  bands  of  yellow, 
highly  elastic  tissue  extending  from  the  aryte- 
noid cartilages  to  the  angle  of  the  thyroid.  In 
their  quiescent  condition  they  form  two  sides 
of  an  acute  angle,  the  apex  of  which  is  slightly 
rounded ;  but  by  the  action  of  certain  muscles, 
of  which  we  shall  speak  presently,  their  edges 
are  brought  parallel  to  each  other  in  the  act  of 
speaking  or  singing.  The  muscles  which  move 
these  various  cartilages  are :  the  crico-thyroid, 
which  are  attached  at  their  lower  extremities 
to  the  front  of  the  cricoid,  and  at  their  upper 
to  the  sides  of  the  thyrmd  just  before  its  lower 
horns,  and  have  for  their  ofl&ce  a  partial  rota- 
tion of  the  cricoid  cartilage  upon  its  axis ;  the 
thyro-arytenoid,  attached  anteriorly  to  the  sides 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  posteriorly  to  the 
anterior  angles  and  outer  edges  of  the  aryte- 
noid cartilages ;  their  office  is  to  approximate 
the  sides  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  facing  • 
each  other,  and  thus  render  the  vocal  liga- 
ments parallel;  the  posterior  crico-arytenoid 
muscles,  attached  to  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  cricoid,  and  passing  obliquely  outward  to 
be  inserted  into  the  outer  angle  of  the  aryte- 
noids ;  the  lateral  crico-arytenoid  muscles,  at- 
tached to  the  inner  sides  of  the  cricoid  carti- 
lage and  to  the  outer  angles  of  the  arytenoids, 
and  by  approximating  the  front  portions  of 
these  diminishing  the  breadth  of  the  antedor 
part  of  the  glottis ;  and  the  posterior  arytenoid 
muscles,  lying  behind  the  arytenoid  cartilages, 
and  consisting  simply  of  decussating  fibres, 
whose  office  is  to  close  the  back  part  of  the 
glottis.  There  are  also  some  muscular  fibres 
passing  from  the  arytenoids  to  each  side  of  the 
epiglottis,  which  aid  in  more  efi^ectually  closing 
it  over  the  glottis.  Below,  the  larynx  opens 
into  the  trachea,  and  thus  forms  a  part  of  the 
apparatus  of  respiration.  The  larynx  as  the 
vocal  organ  resembles  a  reed  instrument ;  the 
vocal  ligaments  answering  to  the  vibrating 
metallic  slip  called  the  reed ;  the  sides  of  the 
larynx  with  their  pouches  serving  to  swell  the 
volume  or  alter  the  tone,  and  the  elastic  and 
contracting  or  expanding  trachea  forming  the 
flexile  tube;  while  the  epiglottis  by  its  open- 
ing and  closing  performs  its  part  in  admitting 
or  checking  expiration,  and  the  numerous  mus- 
cles by  varying  the  positions  of  the  several 
parts  provide  for  a  variety  of  notes  far  greater 
than  any  human  mechanism  has  been  able 
to  produce  by  a  contrivance  so  simple. — The 
physiology  of  the  larynx  has  been  very  careful- 
ly investigated  and  illustrated,  by  experiments 
and  studies  on  both  the  dead  and  living  organ, 
by  Muller,  Henle,  Willis,  Greni6,  Savart,  Wheat- 
stone,  and  Bishop.  The  results  of  their  inves- 
tigations are  briefly,  fhat  the  voice  is  produced 
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by  the  vibration  of  the  vocal  ligaments  caused 
by  forcible  expiration  of  the  air  from  the  bron- 
chial tubes  and  trachea,  the  ligaments  having 
first  been  rendered  more  or  less  tense  by  the 
action  of  the  muscles  we  have  described,  and 
sometimes  in  part  also  by  the  column  of  air 
expelled.  In  the  low  notes,  the  vocal  ligaments 
are  relaxed,  and  only  rendered  tense  by  the 
pressure  of  the  air,  and  hence  these  are  some- 
times called  chest  notes ;  in  the  high  notes,  on 
the  contrary,  the  muscles  are  called  into  action, 
and  the  cords  and  ligaments  are  thereby  ren- 
dered exceedingly  tense,  while  the  glottis  is 
narrowed,  and  intermediate  notes  are  produced 
by  a  more  moderate  degree  of  muscular  exer- 
tion. The  prominence  of  the  thyroid  cartilage 
in  men  gives  the  vocal  ligaments  a  greater 
length  than  those  in  women  in  the  proportion 
of  3  to  2 ;  and  from  the  greater  vibration  conse- 
quent upon  this  their  voices  are  deeper  and 
heavier,  while  they  are  also  incapable  of  the 
extreme  tension  which  characterizes  the  best 
female  voices.  Male  voices  are  classed  accord- 
ing to  the  vibratory  power  of  the  vocal  cords 
as  base,  baritone,  or  tenor,  the  last  being  the 
highest,  and  dependent  upon  the  inferior  length 
of  the  vocal  cords.  Female  voices  in  like  man- 
ner are  classed  as  contralto,  mezzo-soprano, 
and  soprano.  The  laryngeal  nerves  supplied 
to  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  are  liable  to  pa- 
ralysis, which  destroys  the  voice  by  taking 
away  the  power  of  rendering  the  vocal  liga- 
ments tense.  Dr.  Bennati,  an  Italian  physi- 
cian who  died  a  few  years  ago,  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  investigation  of  the  voice.  He 
announced  as  one  result;  of  his  studies  that 
phonation,  or  the  sounds  of  the  voice  in  speak- 
ing, had  been  very  improperly  confounded 
with  modulation,  or  the  sounds  of  the  voice  in 
singing.  In  the  production  of  the  former  the 
larynx  alone  was  concerned,  while  in  the  latter 
the  muscles  of  the  hyoid  bone,  of  the  tongue, 
and  of  the  upper  anterior  and  posterior  parts 
of  the  vocal  tube  materially  modified  the  voice. 
The  ordinary  compass  of  the  voice  in  singing 
in  the  laryngeal  notes  is  about  2  octaves.  Sev- 
eral eminent  singers  have  been  able  to  extend 
their  voices  to  3  octaves,  and  Oatalani's  voice 
is  said  to  have  had  a  compass  of  3^.  In  speak- 
ing, the  range  of  the  voice  is  much  less  than  in 
singing,  1|  octaves  being  the  utmost  limit  with 
good  speakers. — The  musical  sounds  of  the 
voice  are  treated  under  the  title  Music,  and  we 
shall  therefore  speak  in  this  article  only  of 
phonation.  "While  the  larnyx  alone  is  directly 
concerned  in  the  production  of  the  speech 
notes,  it  would  exhibit  a  very  partial  and  im- 
perfect view  of  the  subject  were  we  to  omit  all 
reference  to  the  indirect  influences  exerted 
upon  it  by  other  organs,  muscles,  and  cavities 
of  the  body.  The  deep,  or,  as  they  are  often 
called,  the  chest  notes  of  the  base  voice  are 
due  in  part  to  the  action  of  the  intercostal 
muscles,  and  to  the  expansion  and  contraction 
of  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  which  force  an  in- 
creased volume  of  air  from  the  lungs  through 


the  larynx,  as  can  be  easily  demonstrated  by 
placing  the  hand  upon  the  chest  of  a  speaker 
while  he  is  uttering  deep  heavy  tones.  In  the 
female  voice  and  the  tenor  voice  of  the  male, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  velum  palati,  the  ton- 
sils, the  posterior  nares,  the  nasal  and  buccal 
cavities,  and  the  maxillary  and  frontal  sinuses 
all  modify  greatly  the  sounds  of  the  voice, 
though  none  of  them  have  any  active  share  in 
producing  it.  Some  writers  even  go  so  far  as 
to  attribute  to  the  spinal  column  and  the  ab- 
dominal cavity  considerable  influence  in  modi- 
fying the  tones  or  quality  of  the  voice.  The 
so  called  ''nasal  tones"  result,  as  is  well  known, 
from  an  obstruction  of  the  posterior  nares  or 
of  the  frontal  sinus,  which  prevents  the  pas- 
sage of  the  vibrations  of  the  air  through  the 
nasal  and  frontal  cavities.  Speech  notes  have 
been  divided  into  simple  and  compound.  The 
simple  consist  of  a  single  rising  or  falling  move- 
ment of  the  voice,  which  may  extend  from  a 
semitone  up  to  an  octave.  We  have  therefore 
8  rising  and  as  many  falling  simple  speech 
notes,  or  16  in  all,  in  which  the  voice  passes 
through  equal  spaces  in  equal  times.  But  the 
voice  is  retarded  or  accelerated  either  in  the 
beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  some  speech  notes, 
so  that  it  passes  through  unequal  spaces  in 
equal  times.  The  compound  speech  notes  con- 
sist of  both  the  simple  vocal  movements  (up- 
ward and  downward),  combined  in  a  variety 
of  circumflexes.  Dr.  Eush  classifies  these  cir- 
cumflexes as  follows : 
I.— The  NrMBER  of  Constituent  Vocal  Movements. 

1.  Simple  circumflex  consists  of  two  movements. 

2.  Compound  circumflex  consists  of  three  movements. 

3.  Continuous  circumflex  consists  of  more  than  three  move- 

ments. 

II. — The  Dieection  of  the  First  Vocal  Movement. 

1.  Direct  circumflex  has  the  first  an  upward  movement. 

2.  Inverted  circumflex  has  the  first  a  downward  movement. 

III. — The  Dimensions  of  the  Yocal  Movements. 

1.  Equal  circumflex,  each  movement  of  equal  dimension. 

2.  Unequal  circumflex,  each  movement  of  unequal  dimen- 

sion. 

Acceleration  or  retardation  of  the  circumflex 
speech  note  may  occur  at  its  beginning  or  in 
any  part  of  its  course,  as  in  the  simple  speech 
note,  or  it  may  move  through  equal  spaces  in 
equal  times.  The  variation  of  the  circumflex 
as  well  as  of  the  simple  speech  note  in  ordinary 
use  is  very  great,  and  accounts  for  the  great 
number  of  sounds  which  are  heard  in  human 
utterance.  The  voice  in  its  speech  notes  varies 
in  quantity  from  the  moderate  and  quiet  tones 
of  ordinary  conversation,  ranging  only  from  3 
to  5  notes  on  the  scale,  to  the  impressive  and 
impassioned  utterances  of  the  more  powerful 
emotions,  in  their  natural  expression  or  in  their 
rendering  by  a  skilful  elocutionist,  and  the  full 
orotund  notes  of  the  orator.  In  conversation, 
the  perfect  speech  note  in  woman  blends  some- 
thing of  oral  softness  with  laryngeal  firmness, 
and  avoids  the  high  sharp  notes  of  the  soprano  ; 
in  man,,  the  firmness  of  the  laryngeal  note  is 
modified  by  a  degree  of  pectoral  depth,  though 
avoiding  the  other  extreme  of  the  low  notes 
of  the  base,  the  tenor  for  male  and  the  contralto 
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for  female  voices  constituting  the  entire  proper 
range  of  the  speech  notes.  In  public  speaking, 
the  subjects  of  the  address  being  usually  such 
as  call  forth  in  the  speaker  the  expression  of 
deep  and  earnest  feeling,  the  quality  of  the 
voice  becomes  grave  and  powerful  and  ample 
in  resonance  in  proportion  to  the  impressive- 
ness  of  the  occasion  or  subject  of  speaking. 
The  ''  orotund  quality,"  as  Dr.  Eush  names  it, 
is  the  most  desirable  tone  of  voice  for  the 
public  speaker,  and  that  which  has  character- 
ized the  best  orators  in  all  ages.  It  is  the  nat- 
ural utterance  of  the  medium  notes  of  the 
tenor  and  baritone  in  the  musical  scale,  and  is 
naturally  attended  by  a  wider  opening  of  the 
mouth  internally  as  well  as  externally,  and  a 
greater  intermingling  of  bronchial  depth  and 
laryngeal  resonance,  than  the  conversational 
voice.  The  requisites  for  the  improvement  of 
the  voice  in  speaking  or  reading  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  to  produce  the  speech  notes  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  injure  the  vocal  organs  or  the 
general  health ;  to  improve  its  quality  in  clear- 
ness and  resonance  throughout  its  entire  com- 
pass ;  to  extend  that  compass  both  above  and 
below ;  and  to  produce  a  prolonged  speech 
note  on  each  degree  of  its  compass. — Among 
the  most  important  treatises  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  voice  are  the  following :  "  The  Philos- 
ophy of  the  Human  Voice,  embracing  its  Phy- 
siological History,"  &c.,  by  James  Rush,  M.D. 
(Philadelphia,  1844)  ;  "  Cull  on  Public  Reading" 
(London);  William  Russell,  "  Pulpit  Elocution" 
(Boston),  "Lessons  in  Enunciation"  (Boston), 
and  "The  American  Elocutionist"  (Boston) ; 
Guilmette's  "  Vocal  Physiology,  or  Progressive 
System  for  the  Scientific  Education  of  the  Hu- 
man Voice,"  edited  by  the  Rev.  E.  Winthrop 
(New  York,  1861). 

VOIGT,  Johannes,  a  German  historian,  born 
at  Bettenhausen  in  Saxe-Meiningen,  Aug.  27, 
1786.  He  was  educated  at  Jena,  in  1809  com- 
menced teaching  at  Halle,  and  in  1812  was 
licensed  as  a  public  teacher.  In  1815  he  pub- 
lished at  Weimar  his  first  historical  work,  Hil- 
debrand  aU  Papst  Gregor  VIL  und  sein  Zeit- 
alter.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  the  his- 
toric sciences  at  Konigsberg  in  1817,  the  year 
following  published  his  Geschichte  des  Lombar- 
denbundeSj  and  in  1822  became  professor  of 
mediaeval  and  modern  history  in  the  university 
of  Konigsberg.  He  had  as  early  as  1818  pro- 
jected a  history  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and  the 
Prussian  government  had  granted  him  the  means 
of  making  a  tour  of  investigation  throughout 
Germany  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  ma- 
terials for  it.  After  spending  nearly  10  years 
in  the  study  of  the  subject,  he  published  as 
the  first  instalment  of  the  work  his  Geschichte 
JPreussens  von  den  dltesten  Zeiten  Ms  zum  Unter- 
gange  der  Herrschaft  des  Deutschen  Ordens^  in 
which  he  has  brought  to  light  many  interesting 
facts  from  documents  hitherto  unknown. 

VOIGTLAND  (Lat.  Terra  Adwcatorum; 
Ger,  Voigt^  from  the  Lat.  advocatus^  a  procura- 
tor, and  Land  J  a  country),  in  the  history  of  the 


German  empire,  the  name  applied  to  the  imme- 
diate possessions  of  the  emperors,  the  control 
of  which  was  intrusted  by  them  to  Voigts  or 
procurators.  In  the  widest  acceptation  they 
comprised  a  part  of  the  present  district  of 
Zwickau  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  known  as 
the  Voigtland  circle;  a  part  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Weimar ;  the  Reuss  territories  ;  the 
circle  of  Renneburg  in  Altenburg ;  and  the 
territory  of  Hof  in  Bavaria. 

VOISIN",  Felix,  a  French  physician,  born 
in  Mans  in  1794.  He  was  educated  at  Paris 
under  Esquirol,  and  in  1821  became  associated 
with  M.  J.  P.  Falret  in  the  establishment  of  a 
private  insane  hospital  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris. 
In  1831  he  received  an  appointment  as  physi- 
cian to  the  Bicetre  asylum,  with  which  he  is 
still  connected.  In  1833  and  again  in  1839  he 
made  some  attempts  to  instruct  the  idiot  chil- 
dren connected  with  the  Bicetre,  and  in  1840 
placed  them  under  the  care  of  M.  Vallee.  (See 
Idiocy.)  In  his  investigations  of  mental  dis- 
orders and  infirmities,  M.  Voisin  has  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  phrenological  principles  of  GaU 
and  Spurzheim,  in  which  he  is  a  firm  believer. 
His  principal  works  are :  Du  legaiement  (8vo., 
Paris,  1821) ;  Des  causes  morales  et  physiques 
des  maladies  mentales  (1826)  ;  De  Vhomme  ani- 
mal (1839)  ;  De  Vidiotie  cliez  les  enfants  (1843) ; 
Du  traitement  intelligent  de  la  folic  (1847) ;  and 
Analyse  de  V entendement  humain  (2  vols.  8vo., 
18ol-'7).—AuGiisTE  Felix,  a  French  physi- 
cian, grandson  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Paris, 
May  25,  1829,  has  pubUshed  several  medical 
monographs  of  merit. 

VOITURE,  Vincent,  a  French  poet  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer,  born  in  Amiens  in  1598,  died 
in  Paris,  May  27,  1648.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
wine  merchant,  and  having  attracted  the  notice 
of  some  noblemen  by  his  talents  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  the  fashion- 
able resort  of  the  wits  of  the  time,  where  he  was 
soon  considered  the  lei  esprit  par  excellence, 
and  managed  to  be  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  the  most  aristocratic  members  of  that  so- 
ciety. Though  attached  to  Gaston  of  Orleans, 
he  was  employed  in  Italy  by  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu ;  and  under  the  regency  of  Anne  of 
Austria  he  was  appointed  a  steward  to  the 
king  and  interpreter  of  ambassadors  near  the 
queen,  receiving  at  the  same  time  a  handsome 
pension  for  doing  nothing.  His  passion  for 
gambling  and  amours  with  women  of  all  ranks 
involved  him  in  numerous  troubles  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life.  When  he  was  nearly  50 
years  old,  he  fought  a  duel  with  another  guest 
of  the  Hotel,  stiU  older  than  himself,  both  being 
in  love  with  the  second  daughter  of  the  mar- 
chioness of  Rambouillet.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  French  academy.  His 
letters  and  poems,. most  of  which  were  occa- 
sional, were  first  published  in  1649  by  his 
nephew  Pinchesne.  A  new  edition  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Collection  Gharpentier  (2  vols. 
12mo.,  Paris,  1856). 
VOLATILE  OILS.    See  Essential  Oils. 
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YOLCAITO  (Lat.  Vulmnus,  the  god  of  fire), 
an  opening  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  from  which 
proceed  heated  gases  sometimes  in  flames,  vol- 
umes of  steam,  eruptions  of  ashes  mixed  with 
scorise  and  large  stones  which  are  often  red-hot, 
and  currents  of  melted  rock,  called  lava.  The 
phenomenon  is  chiefly  limited  to  certain  regions 
in  different  parts  of  the  earth,  which  are  known 
as  volcanic  districts ;  and  in  these  districts  es- 
tahlished  and  permanent  vents  may  continue 
constantly  sending  forth  smoke  and  flame,  like 
Stromboli  on  one  of  the  Lipari  islands  in  the 
Mediterranean;  or  eruptions  of  more  fearful 
character  may  take  place  at  irregular  intervals, 
which  may  be  separated  by  the  lapse  of  hun- 
dreds of  years.  The  matters  thrown  out  from 
volcanoes  generally  accumulate  around  the 
openings  or  craters  till  they  build  up  a  hill,  or 
even  a  mountain  several  thousand  feet  high; 
but  the  vent  may  continue  for  a  long  time  at  a 
low  level,  and  is  even  formed  beneath  the  sea, 
sometimes  without  rising  above  its  surface. 
Instances  have  occurred,  of  which  one  is  de- 
scribed in  the  article  Geaham  Island,  of  a 
volcanic  eruption  suddenly  forming  an  island  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea.  In  the  case  alluded  to,  the 
island  remained  for  some  time,  and  then  disap- 
peared, being  washed  away  by  the  waves.  Oth- 
er volcanoes  that  have  been  suddenly  raised  up 
have  remained  permanently  in  the  form  of 
mountains.  Such  are  the  volcano  of  Jorullo 
in  Mexico  (see  Jorullo),  and  the  volcano  of 
Monte  N'uovo  (see  Yesuvius).  The  greatest  vol- 
canic mountains,  as  Etna,  Hecla,  and  Yesuvius, 
are  produced  by  accumulations  of  volcanic 
matters,  as  beds  of  lava,  ashes,  and  scoriae, 
sometimes  alternating  with  beds  deposited  be- 
neath the  sea  charged  with  the  vestiges  of  ma- 
rine animals,  the  collection  of  which  must  have 
occupied  long  periods  of  time.  This  is  espe- 
cially apparent  in  the  case  of  Etna.  Yolcanoes 
sometimes  remain  inactive  so  long  as  to  lose 
their  peculiar  character ;  but  they  may  at  any 
time  break  forth  again.  Yesuvius  was  not 
known  to  the  ancients  as  a  volcano,  though 
it  was  apparent  from  the  form  of  the  moun- 
tain and  the  materials  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed, that  such  must  have  been  its  char- 
acter at  some  former  period.  The  earliest 
eruptions  of  Etna  of  known  date  commenced 
about  2,300  years  ago,  and  of  Yesuvius  nearly 
18  centuries  back.  Ancient  volcanic  moun- 
tains are  met  with  in  Hungary,  in  central 
France,  and  other  places,  of  whose  eruptions 
no  record  exists.  Such  are  termed  extinct 
volcanoes,  but  they  may  again  become  active. 
— ^Yolcanic  action  is  usually  preceded  by 
earthquakes,  which  may  continue  for  a  long 
time.  By  these  the  earth  is  rent  open  in  fis- 
sures through  which  volcanic  matters  are 
ejected,  and  in  which  they  become  consoli- 
dated, forming  what  are  known  as  dikes. 
Previous  to  the  production  of  Monte  Nuovo, 
earthquakes  had  been  of  common  occurrence 
along  the  N'eapolitan  shore  for  two  years. 
But  volcanic  eruptions  do  not  always  occur  to 


relieve  the  subterranean  movements  caused  by 
the  commotion  of  the  bodies  of  molten  matter 
in  the  interior ;  or  it  may  be  that  this  relief 
may  come  by  the  outbreak  of  volcanoes  many 
hundred  miles  distant.  The  earthquake  of 
New  Madrid,  Missouri,  in  1811-12,  which  con- 
tinued almost  incessantly  for  several  months, 
is  spoken  of  by  Humboldt  as  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  such  a  phenomenon  far  from  any  vol- 
cano. It  is  supposed,  however,  on  account  of 
the  contemporaneous  shocks  which  destroyed 
the  cities  of  Caracas  and  La  Guayra  in  Yene- 
zuela,  that  this  district  may  be  upon  a  range  of 
volcanic  tracts,  overlying  a  subterranean  ocean 
of  lava,  that  extends  from  the  Andes  of  Chili 
northward  through  Mexico,  and  possibly  is 
continued  on  to  the  volcanic  district  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon. — A  communication  from 
the  interior  being  opened  to  the  surface,  the 
power  of  the  elastic  forces  beneath  is  exhibited 
in  the  eruption  of  clouds  of  steam  and  floods 
of  hot  water,  which  often  bring  up  immense 
quantities  of  earthy  matters  in  the  form  of 
mud;  and  to  such  products  the  eruption  is 
sometimes  altogether  limited.  The  currents 
of  mud  pouring  out  from  the  craters  have  in 
some  of  the  volcanoes  in  the  Andes,  described 
by  Humboldt,  attained  enormous  dimensions, 
so  as  to  fill  up  valleys  and  cover  a  wide  sur- 
face of  country.  The  outflow,  whether  of 
mud  or  of  lava,  is  not  always  limited  to  a  sin- 
gle crater;  but  several  have  been  known  to 
open  in  the  same  vicinity,  as  around  the  side 
of  a  mountain,  and  continue  in  action  at  the 
same  time.  By  their  falling  into  each  other, 
or  by  the  enlarging  of  a  single  crater,  immense 
chasms  are  formed  of  great  depth,  sometimes 
several  miles  in  circumference.  These  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  craters  by  the  name  of 
caUeras^  the  Spanish  word  for  caldrons,  and 
in  the  base  of  these  soon  appear  new  craters 
which  not  only  introduce  great  changes  in 
the  form  of  the  calderas,  but  modify  the  form 
and  add  to  the  dunensions  of  the  volcanic 
pile.  This,  too,  may  change  by  subsidence 
of  any  portion  of  it. — The  lavas  which  form 
the  great  bulk  of  volcanic  products  consist 
of  a  variety  of  mineral  substances  brought  to- 
gether in  a  more  or  less  liquid  condition  by 
fusion.  When  thoroughly  melted,  the  product 
is  a  homogeneous  mass,  which  when  suddenly 
cooled  assumes  a  glassy  character  and  is  known 
as  obsidian.  A  few  volcanoes,  as  that  in  the 
island  of  Bourbon,  produce  this  kind  of  lava 
almost  exclusively ;  and  it  is  found  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  among  the  lavas  of  almost  all 
volcanoes.  All  lavas,  when  thoroughly  melted 
and  suddenly  cooled,  assume  this  glassy  con- 
dition. But  the  more  common  kind  of  lava  is 
that  known  as  the  stony,  which  even  when 
flowing  in  a  current  consists,  as  maintained  by 
Mr.  G.  Poulett  Scrope,  of  the  crystalline  grains 
of  minerals  at  a  red  or  white  heat,  but  not 
fused,  kept  apart  by  the  intervention  of  water 
or  of  aqueous  vapor  in  a  peculiar  state  of  con- 
densation and  adhesion  to  their  surface,  which 
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admits  of  their  moving  as  freely  one  upon 
another  as  if  the  fusion  were  complete.  As 
the  particles  become  consolidated  on  cooling, 
they  form  volcanic  rocks,  such  as  the  tra- 
chytes, in  which  the  particles  remain  distinct ; 
and  in  this  their  structure  is  like  that  of  the 
rocks  classed  as  igneous,  as  granite  and  gneiss. 
The  compactness  of  the  stony  lavas  varies  with 
the  degree  of  pressure  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected while  cooling.  The  current  of  lava, 
cooling  under  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
assumes  an  open  cellular  structure  from  the 
gradual  escape  of  the  aqueous  particles  mixed 
among  the  mineral  substances.  Sometimes  the 
steam  in  escaping  so  distends  the  mineral  sub- 
stance as  to  give  it  the  form  of  pumice.  Cooled 
under  the  surface  of  water,  the  lava  is  found 
to  be  much  more  compact;  and  that  cooled 
beneath  a  heavy  pressure  of  superincumbent 
masses  of  rock,  hundreds  or  thousands  of  feet 
thick,  must  doubtless  be  as  compact  as  the 
ancient  basaltic  formations,  the  composition 
of  which  is  like  that  of  modern  lavas.  While 
the  lavas  of  different  volcanic  districts  possess 
the  same  general  character  and  composition, 
those  from  different  localities,  like  varieties  of 
the  same  rock  from  different  places,  have  some 
peculiarities  by  which  they  may  be  recognized. 
These  may  consist  in  the  prevalence  of  particu- 
lar minerals,  a  great  variety  of  which  are  found 
crystallized  in  the  cavities  of  lavas ;  or  a  single 
species  may  be  peculiar  to  the  lavas  of  a  cer- 
tain district.  The  minerals  of  which  lava  is 
mostly  composed  are  feldspar  and  augite  (or 
hornblende),  and  oxide  of  iron ;  and  through 
the  mass  made  up  of  these  are  interspersed 
numerous  others,  often  crystallized,  many  of 
which  are  also  common  to  the  ancient  crystal- 
line rocks.  Among  the  most  abundant  of  these 
are  olivine,  leucite,  garnet',  idocrase,  epidote, 
and  stilbite.  Sulphur,  the  presence  of  which 
in  vast  quantities  is  indicated  in  the  fumes  that 
escape  from  the  crater,  is  found  in  various 
metallic  combinations,  and,  sublimed  by  the 
heat,  collects  around  the  walls  of  many  cra- 
ters; and  if  it  be  removed,  new  layers  soon 
gather  even  during  the  periods  of  comparative 
repose  of  the  volcano.  The  ashes  projected 
from  the  craters  are  but  the  comminuted  frag- 
ments of  the  lavas ;  and  with  them  are  thrown 
out  the  larger  fragments  termed  scoria),  to- 
gether with  masses  of  rock  of  all  sizes.  In 
the  crater  the  mineral  substances,  more  or  less 
thoroughly  melted,  are  pressed  upward  by  the 
expansion  of  the  elastic  vapors  beneath ;  and 
as  the  force  of  these  fluctuates,  the  fluid  mass 
rises  and  falls,  often  with  great  violence  and 
through  long  distances.  By  sudden  produc- 
tion and  escape  of  great  bodies  of  steam,  the 
disrupted  fragments  are  thrown*  with  immense 
force  high  into  the  air,  and  the  sky  is  filled 
with  the  fine  stony  particles,  which  float  away 
as  volcanic  ashes,  and  are  finally  precipitated 
upon  the  surface,  it  may  be  hundreds  of  miles 
distant.  (See  Ashes,  vol.  ii.  p.  202.)  In  these 
eruptions  flashes  of  electric  light,  greater  than 


ordinary  flashes  of  lightning,  are  a  remarkable 
phenomenon,  especially  at  night  over  the  cra- 
ters. The  cause  of  these,  for  a  long  time  un- 
explained, is  now  understood  to  be  the  friction 
of  the  particles  of  aqueous  vapor  against  the 
stony  substances  with  which  they  are  intermix- 
ed ;  and  the  phenomenon  is  exemplified  by  the 
electricity  developed  on  the  jet  of  escape  steam 
from  a  boiler  being  directed  against  any  hard 
substance.  The  enormous  power  required  to 
raise  a  column  of  melted  lava  2^  times  as  heavy 
as  water  to  the  summit  of  mouUtains,  can  un- 
questionably be  furnished  by  the  expansion  of 
steam  at  high  temperatures ;  and  when  heated 
to  1000°  F.  it  is  calculated  that  the  power  ex- 
erted should  be  more  than  sufiicient  to  sustain 
a  column  of  melted  lava  even  at  the  summit 
of  the  peak  of  Teneriffe,  which  is  12,000  feet 
above  the  sea ;  and  that  such  temperature  is  at- 
tained is  evident  from  its  effect  in  melting  met- 
als exposed  to  its  influence. — Steam,  as  already 
remarked,  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  prod- 
ucts of  volcanoes,  and  it  is  notable  that  the 
situation  of  these  is  generally  near  the  sea  or 
accessible  to  other  large  bodies  of  water ;  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  extinct  volcanoes  are  usually 
found  indications  of  ancient  lakes  or  bays  from 
which  the  water  has  disappeared.  But,  as  re- 
marked by  Prof.  J.  D.  Dana  in  his  observations 
on  the  volcanoes  of  the  Sandwich  islands,  the 
prodigious  volume  of  atmospheric  water  ab- 
sorbed through  the  porous  lava  of  which  the 
volcanic  mountains  are  composed,  may  of  itself 
afford  sufficient  steam  for  propelling  the  melt- 
ed matters  upward  even  to  the  summit  of  cones 
3  miles  high.  An  excellent  illustration  of  the 
power  of  steam  thus  dispersed  to  produce  such 
an  effect  is  afforded  upon  a  small  scale  in  the 
explosions  which  take  place  in  the  tall  blast  fur- 
naces used  for  smelting  iron,  when  these  are  too 
rapidly  heated  before  the  mortar  used  in  the 
mason  work  has  become  thoroughly  dry.  Of 
the  active  volcanoes  remote  from  the  sea,  some 
of  the  most  important  are  Sangay  and  Fragua 
of  the  Andes  group,  the  one  112  and  the  other 
156  miles  from  the  coast.  In  central  Asia  the 
two  volcanoes  of  Pe-shan  and  Ho-tcheou,  in  the 
Thian-shan  mountains,  are  about  1,500  miles 
distant  either  from  the  Arctic  or  Indian  ocean. 
— The  quantity  of  volcanic  matter  brought  to 
the  surface  during  the  eruption  of  volcanoes  is 
often  wonderful  for  its  magnitude ;  and  among 
the  most  striking  examples  are  the  great  beds 
of  lava  and  ashes  under  which  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii  were  buried,  and  the  formation  in  a 
short  time  of  the  mountain  of  Jorullo  in  Mexico 
in  1759,  and  that  of  Monte  l^uovo  in  1538,  al- 
ready referred  to.  The  currents  of  lava  which 
flowed  for  two  years,  commencing  in  1733, 
from  the  Skapta  Jokul  in  Iceland,  extended  in 
one  direction  50  m.  and  in  another  40  m.,  with 
breadths  respectively  of  15  and  7  m.  The  lava 
covered  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  over 
which  it  flowed  to  the  depth  of  100  feet,  and 
in  the  valleys  sometimes  attained  a  depth  of 
600  feet.    Its  total  bulk  has  been  estimated  at 
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21  cubic  miles.  The  lava  currents  of  Vesu- 
vius in  1737  have  been  estimated  at  over 
83,580,000  cubic  feet,  and  in  1794  at  about 
46,000,000  ;  and  those  of  Etna  in  1669  at  about 
94,000,000  cubic  feet.  The  eruptions  in  the 
Sandwich  islands  have  also  been  remarkable 
of  late  years  for  their  enormous  quantities  of 
lava.  One  of  the  most  noted  of  these  is  Maun  a 
Loa  in  Hawaii.  (See  Mauna  Loa.) — Volcanoes 
vary  greatly  in  the  frequency  of  their  eruptions, 
and  the  same  volcano  is  generally  very  une- 
qual in  its  periods  of  activity  and  quiescence. 
Periods  of  inactivity  extend  to  any  time,  and 
at  Ischia  an  interval  of  17  centuries  between 
two  successive  eruptions  is  recorded.  Some 
volcanoes  however  continue  almost  incessantly 
•in  action.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
Stromboli,  which  for  full  2,000  years  has  been 
burning  and  sending  forth  lava  whicb  hourly 
ascends  and  overflows  the  sides  of  the  crater. 
The  volcano  of  Kancagua  in  Chili  is  of  similar 
character.  The  most  active  of  all  known  vol- 
canoes is  Sangay,  a  mountain  S.  E.  of  Quito, 
17,000  feet  high,  which  has  been  in  eruption 
ever  since  1728,  and  every  quarter  of  an  hour 
exhibits  the  greatest  quantity  of  fiery  and 
widely  luminous  eruptions  of  scoriae.  The  ra- 
pidity of  its  explosions  sometimes  causes  a  con- 
tinuous roar,  which  is  so  loud  that  it  has  been 
heard  at  a  distance  of  348  geographical  miles. — 
The  great  majority  of  volcanoes,  active  and 
inactive,  are  near  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean 
and  upon  its  islands,  including  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  This  ocean  may  in  fact  be  re- 
garded as  a  vast  basin  bordered  by  an  almost 
continuous  line  of  recent  and  extinct  volcanoes, 
and  of  rocks  of  igneous  origin,  and  owing  its 
conformation  to  subterranean  movements,  of 
which  the  volcanic  outbreaks  are  the  exponents. 
As  enumerated  by  Humboldt,  the  total  number 
of  volcanoes  in  action  upon  the  globe  during 
the  last  100  years  amounts  to  225,  and  the  total 
number  extinct  and  active  to  407,  which  are 
distributed  as  follows : 


Regions. 

Active. 

Total. 

Europe 

4 
8 
1 

15 

110 

5 

26 

66 

7 

Atlantic  islands 

14 

Africa 

8 

Continental  Asia 

25 

Asiatic  islands 

189 

Indian  ocean 

9 

South  sea 

40 

America 

120 

Total 

225 

407 

The  actual  number  no  doubt  greatly  exceeds 
these  figures,  especially  in  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  very  many  of  which  are  of  volcanic 
character ;  and  in  the  vast  archipelago  around 
Borneo,  from  the  Nicobar  islands  to  the  Phil- 
ippines, it  is  stated  by  M.  Laugel  in  the  Ee- 
vue  des  deux  mondes^  xiii.  353,  that  the  num- 
ber of  volcanoes  is  fully  900.  Java  alone  is 
said  by  F.  Junghuhn  to  contain  46  and  Sumatra 
19.  I^early  all  the  volcanoes  are  found  within 
30°  of  the  equator  ;  and  the  others  are  scatter- 
ed over  all  latitudes,  even  to  Mt.  Erebus  in  lat. 


77°  32'  N".  In  America  they  are  most  numer- 
ous along  the  range  of  the  Andes,  upon  which 
are  found  the  highest  volcanic  peaks  on  the 
globe.  The  most  elevated  of  these  is  Coto- 
paxi,  the  summit  of  which  is  18,858  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.*  Few  of  the  vol- 
canoes of  America  are  near  the  Atlantic.  Three 
are  met  with  in  the  chain  of  the  Lesser  An- 
tilles in  the  West  Indies,  and  a  few  in  Central 
America  and  Mexico  are  not  very  remote  from 
the  coast ;  but  the  great  majority,  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  South  America  to  the 
polar  regions,  are  near  the  Pacific.  In  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  only  volcanoes  are  found  near  the 
coasts  of  Oregon  and  California,  and  these  have 
never  been  known  as  remarkably  active.  The 
Kocky  mountains  exhibit  indications  in  many 
places  of  ancient  volcanic  action.  Fisher's 
peak  in  Arkansas  appears  to  be  an  extinct  vol- 
cano. Central  America  contains  18  active  vol- 
canoes, and  Mexico  5.  In  Europe,  the  chief 
volcanic  district  is  that  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
the  neighboring  islands,  containing  the  active 
volcanoes  of  Vesuvius,  Etna,  Stromboli,  &c. 
Another  is  that  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  in 
which  the  most  active  volcano  is  Santorin  on 
the  island  of  Thera.  In  the  Atlantic  ocean  are 
many  volcanic  islands,  of  which  the  most  re- 
markable are  Iceland,  Teneriffe,  and  Pico  of 
the  Azores.  Others  of  the  Azores  and  of  the 
Canaries,  and  other  islands  ofi'the  coast  of  Eu- 
rope and  Africa,  exhibit  indications  of  having 
formerly  been  volcanic.  Between  Cape  Paimas 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  and  Cape  St.  Eoque 
on  the  E.  coast  of  South  America,  in  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  ocean,  is  a  tract  frequently 
disturbed  by  earthquake  shocks,  and  supposed 
to  be  of  volcanic  character  beneath  the  sea.  It 
is  traced  over  about  9  degrees  of  longitude  and 
3  or  4  degrees  of  latitude.  The  bottom  pre- 
sents great  irregularities  of  surface,  protruding 
upward  in  peaks  between  which  are  deep  de- 
pressions. Many  volcanoes,  both  active  and 
extinct,  are  near  the  inland  seas  in  the  S.  W. 
part  of  Asia.  The  volcanic  action  in  this  re- 
gion would  seem  to  have  been  more  energetic 
in  ancient  than  in  modern  times  ;  but  on  the  S. 
and  E.  coasts  and  throughout  the  islands  of  this 
portion  of  Asia  is  found  the  most  active  vol- 
canic district  upon  the  globe.  Although  in  the 
above  table  Africa  is  said  to  contain  only  one 
active  volcano,  many  have  of  late  years  been 
discovered  in  the  mountains  of  the  Moon, 
which  extend  N.  and  S.  near  the  E.  coast  of 
the  continent.  An  eruption  of  one  of  these, 
called  Jebel  Dubbeh,  occurred  in  May,  1861. — 
Sir  John  Herschel  notices  two  striking  features 
connected  with  active  volcanoes.  The  first  is 
their  tendency  to  a  linear  arrangement  when 
insular ;  instances  of  which  he  cites  in  the  Aleu- 
tian islands,  where  23  active  volcanoes  lie  almost 
precisely  in  a  right  line  of  900  geographical 

*  Lahama,  a  volcanic  mountain  in  Bolivia,  is  said  to  be 
22,350  feet  high ;  and  Aconcagua,  in  Chili,  23,000  feet  high, 
is  probably  not  of  volcanic  character,  though  often  reputed 
as  such.    (See  Andes,  vol.  i.  p.  541,  note.) 
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miles  in  length ;  also  through  the  Kurile  isl- 
ands, from  Kamtchatka  to  Yesso  in  Japan,  600 
miles,  which  might  be  prolonged  540  miles 
northward  along  the  range  of  other  volcanoes 
in  Kamtchatka ;  those  of  the  Ladrone  islands 
along  a  line  extending  420  geographical  miles ; 
and  those  of  Java,  Sumbawa,  and  Flores,  upon 
a  straight  line  of  1,080  geographical  miles.   The 
second  feature  is  that  already  noticed  of  the 
occurrence  of   volcanoes  near  coast  lines. — 
Of  the  theories  to  account  for  the  heat  which 
produces  volcanic  action,  that  known  as  the 
chemical  hypothesis  proposed  by  Sir  H.  Davy, 
and  afterward  modified  by  Dr.  Daubeny,  has 
been  most  generally  received.    Davy  supposed 
that  the  metallic  bases  of  the  various  earths 
and  alkalies,  of  which  volcanic  products  are  in 
great  part  composed,  might  exist  in  the  inte- 
rior in  an  isolated  condition,  ready  to  combine 
rapidly  and  with  violent  chemical  action  with 
oxygen  presented  to  them  in  water  and  atmos- 
pheric air,  that  might  penetrate  the  fissures. 
This  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  great  heat 
and  violent  combustion.    The  variety  of  ele- 
ments present,  reacting  upon  each  other,  would 
give  rise  to  successive  decompositions  and  re- 
compositions,  the  volatile  products,  such  as  the 
combinations  of  sulphur  with  oxygen  and  with 
hydrogen,  of  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  chlorine 
(the  last  derived  from  sea  salt,  and  the  first 
from  atmospheric  air),  escaping  through  fis- 
sures, and  the  confined  steam  not  decomposed 
breaking  open  by  its  elasticity  the  surface  of 
the  earth  and  forcing  upward  the  fluid  matters. 
To  account  for  these  operations  being  kept  up 
continuously,  Lyell  suggests  that  the  hydrogen 
set  free  when  the  water  is  decomposed  by  con- 
tact with  the  metallic  bases,  may  remain  con- 
fined in  the  interior,  possibly  in  a  liquid  form, 
under  intense  pressure;  and  afterward  in  the 
movements  that  take  place  it  might  come  in 
contact  with  metallic  oxides  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, and  reduce  these,  on  the  same  principle 
that  potassium  is  produced  in  the  common  gun 
barrel  process.    Admitting  the  hypothesis  that 
the  interior  of  the  earth  is  in  a  fused  condition, 
others  have  argued  that  changes  of  tempera- 
ture affecting  any  of  the  outer  portions  would 
necessarily  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  these 
portions,  and  produce  phenomena  such  as  those 
exhibited  by  volcanoes.     The  changes  of  tem- 
perature may,   as  suggested  by  Mr.  Poulett 
Scrope,  arise  from  the  accumulation  of  sedi- 
ments upon  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  which 
act  as  a  new  coat  to  prevent  radiation  of  heat 
and  cause  its  increase  in  the  localities  thus 
covered.    This  hypothesis,  it  is  obvious,  would 
not  entirely  take  the  place  of  the  chemical 
theory,   the  subsidiary  effects   still  resulting 
from  a  great  variety  of  chemical  reactions. — 
The  following  are  among  the  principal  author- 
ities on  the  subject  of  volcanoes :  the  papers  of 
Sir  H.  Davy  on  the  "  Phenomena  of  Volcanoes," 
in  the   '^Philosophical  Transactions"  (1828); 
Daubeny  on  "  Volcanoes ;"  '  Poulett  Scrope's 
*'  Considerations  on  Volcanoes,"  &c. ;  Darwin, 
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"  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society," 
^'  Geology  of  Volcanic  Islands,"  and  "  Geology 
of  South  America ;"  Von  Buch  on  the  "  Canary 
Islands;"  Humboldt's  "Cosmos,"  "Travels," 
and  "  Treatise  on  Rocks;"  J.  D. Dana,  "  Geol- 
ogy of  the  American  Exploring  Expedition ;"  W. 
Hopkins,  "  Researches  in  Physical  Geography" 
(London,  1839-'42),  also  "Philosophical  Trans- 
actions" (1839),  and  "On  the  Phenomena  and 
Theory  of  Volcanoes ;"  report  of  the  British 
association  for  1847;  Bischof  "  On  Mineral  Wa- 
ters;" H.  Abich,  Ueber  die  Natur^  &c. ;  S.  von 
Waltershausen,  Atlas  de  VEtna^  and  tfeber  die 
'culcanischen  Gesteine,  &c.  The  subject  is  also 
discussed  in  many  of  the  geological  treatises, 
especially  in  those  of  De  la  Beche,  Lyell,  D'Au- 
buisson,  and  John  Phillips. 

VOLE.    See  Sheew. 

VOLGA  (anc.  Bha)^  a  river  of  Russia,  the 
longest  in  Europe.  It  rises  on  the  plateau  of 
Valdai,  in  the  western  part  of  the  government 
of  Tver,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Duna,  in  lat. 
5T°  K,  long.  83°  E.,  flows  in  a  mostly  eastern 
and  then  southern  direction,  passing  by  the 
towns  of  Tver,  Jaroslav,  Kostroma,  Nijni  Nov- 
gorod, Kasan,  Simbirsk,  Samara,  Saratov,  and 
Astrakhan,  capitals  of  the  governments  of  the 
same  names,  and  near  the  last  named  town 
falls  into  the  Caspian  sea  by  a  great  number  of 
mouths.  Its  length  is  about  2,000  m.,  and  its 
total  fall  is  little  more  than  600  feet.  Its  basin 
is  estimated  at  upward  of  500,000  sq.  m.  Its 
principal  affluents  from  the  right  are  the  Oka 
and  the  Sura,  and  from  the  left  the  Tvertza,  Mo- 
loga,  Sheksna,  Kostroma,  Unsha,  Vetluga,  Ka- 
ma, Samara,  and  Irgis.  Being  connected  by 
means  of  numerous  canals  with  the  Baltic  and 
White  seas,  it  forms  the  great  artery  of  com- 
munication for  European  Russia,  though  its 
navigation  is.  frequently  interrupted  by  sand 
banks  and  changes  of  its  channel,  and  ob- 
structed by  ice  during  half  of  the  year.  It 
abounds  in  fish,  including  salmon  and  sturgeon, 
wl;iich  form  an  important  article  of  export. 

VOLHYNIA  (Pol.  Wolyn),  a  government  of 
"West  Russia,  formerly  a  province  of  Poland, 
bounded  N".  by  Grodno  and  Minsk,  E.  by 
Kiev,  S.  by  Podolia,  S.  W.  by  Galicia,  and  W. 
by  Lublin ;"  area,  27,540  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858, 
1,528,328.  The  surface  in  general  is  level 
or  undulating,  and  diversified  in  some  places 
by  hills  covered  with  pine  forests,  and  in  the 
"N.  with  peat  moors  and  morasses.  In  the  S. 
some .  low  offsets  of  the  Carpathian  range  en- 
ter the  government  from  Podolia.  There  are 
no  large  rivers ;  the  northern  Bug  forms  the 
"W.  boundary,  and  the  principal  other  streamy 
are  the  Styr  and  Horin.  The  soil  is  ex- 
tremely rich,  and  there  is  no  other  part  of  the 
empire  where  agriculture  is  in  so  flourishing 
a  condition.  The  chief  productions  are  grain, 
hemp,  flax,  linseed,  hempseed,  hops,  tobacco, 
and  live  stock.  Bog  iron,  saltpetre,  building 
stone,  millstone,  limestone,  porcelain  clay,  and' 
potters'  clay  are  the  most  important  minerals. 
The  manufactures  are  increasing  in  importance, 
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and  include  leather,  glass,  earthenware,  paper, 
potash,  tar,  and  charcoal.  Zhitomir,  the  cap- 
ital, Berditchev,  and  Dubno  are  the  principal 
towns. 

VOLK,  WiLHELM,  a  Prussian  author  and 
mystic,  horn  in  Berlin  in  1804.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Grottingen,  and  inl838  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  Erfurt,  which  office  he 
still  holds.  Though  of  Protestant  family  and 
education,  he  early  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  faith,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  doctrines  and  teachings  of  the 
mystics.  At  the  time  of  the  affair  of  Cologne 
(1838)  he  defended  the  archbishop.  He  sub- 
sequently published  a  work  entitled  *'  The  Ec- 
static Virgins  of  the  Tyrol,"  in  which  he  en- 
deavored to  explain  the  mystic  phenomena  by 
analogies  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  human 
soul.  Since  1845  he  has  written  under  the  nom 
de  plume  of  Clarus,  and  has  published  a  "  His- 
tory of  Spanish  Literature  during  the  Middle 
Ages,"  ''Sweden,  Ancient  and  Modern,"  a 
"  Manual  of  Italian  Literature,"  and  two  pam- 
phlets which  have  led  to  numerous  replies,  viz., 
"Avowals  of  a  Protestant,"  and  "  Apprentice- 
ship of  Faith."  He  has  also  edited,  translated, 
and  republished  the  works  of  eminent  mystic 
writers  of  the  Catholic  church ;  among  others 
the  "Complete  Works  of  St.  Theresa,"  the 
"Mystic  City"  of  Maria  d'Agreda,  two  volumes 
of  the  "Meditations"  of  St.  Hildegond,  and  the 
"  Spiritual  Eevelations"  of  St.  Brigitta.  In  1855 
he  became  a  Roman  Catholic. 

VOLKMANN,  Alfeed  Wilhelm,  a  German 
physiologist  and  physician,  born  in  Leipsic  in 
1801.  He  was  educated  at  Leipsic,  and  from 
boyhood  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  nat- 
ural science  and  medicine.  He  received  his 
doctor's  degree  in  1826,  in  1828  became  a  fel- 
low of  the  medical  faculty  of  Leipsic,  in  1834 
professor  extraordinary  in  the  university  of 
that  place,  and  in  1837  professor  of  physiol- 
ogy at  Dorp  at.  He  acquired  considerable  rep- 
utation by  his  Anatomia  Animalium  (Leipsic, 
1831-'3),  followed  by  his  Neue  Beitrdge  zur 
Fhysiologie  des  Gesichtssinnes  (1836),  Die  Lehre 
'oom  leiblichen  Lehen  (1837),  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  F.  H.  Bidsler,  Die  Selistdndigheit 
des  sympathetischen  N'ervensystems  (1842).  In 
1843  he  was  recalled  to  Germany  as  profes- 
sor of  physiology  at  Halle,  to  which  was  sub- 
sequently added  the  chair  of  anatomy ;  and  on 
the  death  of  Meckd  he  was  made  conservator 
of  the  anatomical  museum  collected  by  that  em- 
inent anatomist.  Dr.  Volkmann  has  been  oc- 
cupied for  some  years  with  investigations  on 
the  irritability  of  the  muscles,  has  made  valua- 
ble contributions  to  Wagner's  "Physiological 
Dictionary,"  and  in  1850  published  a  treatise 
entitled  Hdmodynamik. 

VOLIlsTEY,  CoNSTANTiN  Feancois  Chasse- 
BCEiTF,  count  de,  a  French  author,  born  at 
Oraon,  Feb.  3,  1757,  died  April  25,  1820.  He 
wa3  educated  at  the  colleges  of  Ancenis  and 
Angers,  and  subsequently  studied  medicine  and 
the  Arabic  and  Hebrew  languages  at  Paris,   In 


1783  he  inherited  a  fortune,  and  in  the  same 
year  set  out  for  the  East.     He  spent  some 
months  in  a  convent  on  Mt.  Libanus  in  the  study 
of  Arabic,  travelled  two  years  in  Lower  Egypt 
and  Syria,  returned  to  France  in  1787,  and  soon 
after  published  his  Voyage  en  Syrie  et  en  l^gypte. 
This  was  at  once  received  as  the  most  graphic 
and  complete  description  of  Syria  and  Egypt 
that  had  appeared.    About  the  same  time  he 
was  named  director-general  of  commerce  and 
agriculture  in  Corsica,  but  resigned  the  position 
upon  being  elected  deputy  to  the  national  assem- 
bly for  the  senechaussee  of  Anjou.    In  1791  he 
retired  to  Corsica  to  cultivate  a  property  which 
he  had  purchased  there,  but  the  insurrection 
headed  by  Paoli  compelled  him  to  quit  the  isl- 
and early  in  1793.  During  this  sojourn  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then 
an  officer  of  artillery.    In  the  spring  of  1793  he 
was  sent  to  prison  by  Robespierre  as  a  royalist, 
and  remained  in  confinement  10  months.    He 
was  appointed  professor  of  history  in  the  newly 
established  normal  school  in  1794,  and  on  its 
suppression  in  1795  came  to  the  United  States, 
and  remained  here  until  1798,  when  he  returned 
to  Europe.    He  is  supposed  to  have  taken  part 
in  the  contrivance  of  the  revolution  of  the  18th 
Brumaire,  which  placed  Bonaparte  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  and  was  made  senator.     When  Bo- 
naparte assumed  the  imperial  title,  Volney  of- 
fered to  resign  his  seat  in  the  senate,  but  was 
prevailed  upon  to  retain  it,  though  he  seldom 
attended  the  sessions,  and  when  he  did  so  voted 
with  the  opposition.    He  accepted  however  the 
titles  of  count  and  commandant  of  the  legion 
of  honor.    He  voted  in  favor  of  the  decree  for 
the  deposition  of  Bonaparte  in  April,  1814,  and 
in  June  following  was  elevated  to  the  peerage 
by  Louis  XVIII.    In  addition  to  his  work  on 
Egypt  and  Syria,  he  wrote  Les  mines,  ou  medi- 
tations SUV  les  revolutions  des  empires  (Geneva, 
1791) ;  La  loinaturelle,  ou  catechisme du  citoyen 
Frangais    (Paris,    1793);     Simplification    des 
langues  orientales,  ou  metTiode  nowvelle  et  fa- 
cile d^apprendre  les  langues  AraU,  Persane  et 
Turque,  avec  des  caracteres  Furopeens  (1795); 
and  Tableau  du  climat  et  du  sol  des  Mats-  Unia 
d'Amerique  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1803).    In  his  Fuines 
he  first  avowed  those  infidel  opinions  to  which 
his  name  now  owes  its  chief  notoriety.    Chris- 
tianity, as  well  as  all  other  religious  beliefs,  he 
considered  merely  a  system  of  symbols,  very 
much  like  that  developed  by  Dupuis  in  his 
Origine  des  cultes,  a  work  with  which  Volney 
was  probably  acquainted,  though  at  that  time  it 
was  still  in  manuscript.^  In  his  Eistoire  de 
Samuel,  inventeur  du  sacre  des  rois  (1819),  pub- 
lished just    before    the  coronation  of  Louis 
XVIII. ,  he  showed  little  respect  for  either  the 
prophet  or  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

VOLOGDA,  a  northern  government  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia,  bounded  by  Olonetz,  Archangel, 
Tobolsk,  Perm  (from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Ural  range),  Viatka,  Jaroslav,  and  Nov- 
gorod; area,  148,240  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858, 
951,593.    The  surface  is  an  undulating  plam, 
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mostly  covered  with  woods,  marshes,  and 
sands,  except  in  the  E.,  where  it  is  mountain- 
ous, being  occupied  by  the  Ural  and  its  off- 
shoots. It  is  watered  by  the  Petchora,  Mesen, 
Dwina,  Sukhona,  Vitchegda,  Pinega,  and  Vash- 
ka,  tributaries  of  the  Arctic  ocean  or  of  the 
White  sea.  The  climate  is  very  severe,  and 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  soil  is  cultivated, 
producing  chiefly  rye,  barley,  hemp,  flax,  and 
pulse.  The  chief  mineral  products  are  iron, 
copper,  salt,  granite,  and  marble.  Horses  and 
cattle  are  reared,  and  bears,  wolves,  and  deer 
are  hunted.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  Rus- 
sians, Voguls,  Samoyeds,  and  some  other  tribes ; 
many  of  them  are  uncivilized.  Furs,  timber, 
turpentine,  pitch,  and  other  raw  products  are 
exported  into  the  neighboring  governments. 
There  are  numerous  manufactories,  carried  on 
chiefly  by  the  government  in  the  capital,  Vo- 
logda, a  town  of  about  14,000  inhabitants,  on 
the  Sukhona.  Other  important  towns  are  Us- 
tiug  Velikoi  and  Totma,  on  the  same  river,  and 
Velsk,  on  another  afliuent  of  the  Dwina. 

VOLSOI,  an  ancient  people  of  central  Italy, 
according  to  their  language  akin  to  the  Um- 
brians.  They  inhabited  the  southern  part  of 
Latium,  extending  E.  beyond  the  Liris  (Gari- 
gliano)  and  W.  to  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  on  the 
shore  of  which  their  capital,  Antium,  formed 
a  considerable  seaport  (now  Porto  d'Anzo). 
From  an  early  period  of  the  history  of  Rome 
they  were  engaged  in  almost  continual  hostili- 
ties with  that  republic,  until  they  were  finally 
subdued,  in  338,  by  L.  Furius  Oamillus,  the 
grandson  of  the  dictator,  when  they  disappear- 
ed from  history. 

VOLTA,  Alessandeo,  an  Italian  physicist, 
born  in  Oomo,  Feb.  18,  1745,  died  there,  April 
5, 1827.  He  belonged  to  a  noble  family,  and 
early  showed  a  taste  for  science,  having  at 
the  age  of  18  paid  attention  to  the  subject  of 
electrical  phenomena.  In  1775  he  constructed 
a  kind  of  electrical  machine,  which  he  called 
the  electrophorus,  consisting  of  two  circular 
plates  of  metal  having  between  them  a  plate 
of  resin ;  and  in  1782,  in  an  effort  to  improve 
this  instrument,  he  invented  the  electrical  con- 
denser, by  which  small  charges  of  electricity 
were  accumulated  until  they  reached  a  consid- 
erable amount.  In  1774  he  had  been  made 
rector  of  the  gymnasium  andprofessor  of  phys- 
ics in  Oomo,  but  in  1779  was  transferred  to  the 
university  of  Pavia.  Further  investigations  in 
chemistry  and  electricity  led  him  to  construct 
the  electrical  pistol,  the  eudiometer  for  testing 
the  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  air,  and  the  lamp 
with  inflammable  air.  But  his  reputation  was 
chiefly  founded  on  his  invention  of  the  instru- 
ment called  from  him  the  voltaic  pile.  This  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  "  galvanic  circles,"  each  com- 
posed of  a  disk  of  zinc  and  another  of  copper, 
separated  by  a  disk  of  paper,  card,  or  cloth,  soak- 
ed in  water  or  some  other  fluid.  By  connecting 
a  number  of  pairs  of  these  circles,  electricity 
may  be  developed  to  an  indefinite  extent.  (See 
Animal  Elboteioitt.)   In  1782  Volta  travelled 


in  Germany,  Holland,  England,  and  France,  and 
is  said  on  his  return  to  have  introduced  from 
Savoy  into  Lombardy  the  culture  of  the  potato. 
In  1796  he  was  one  of  the  deputies  sent  by  the 
citizens  of  Pavia  to  solicit  the  protection  of 
Bonaparte,  who  treated  him  with  the  highest 
honor,  and  when  first  consul  invited  him  to 
Paris  to  make  experiments  with  his  pile.  In 
1802  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  French 
institute,  was  afterward  delegate  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Pavia  to  the  congress  of  Lyons,  and  was 
created  by  iJ^Tapoleon  count  and  senator  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Italian  institute.  In  1804  he 
resigned  his  professorship,  and  in  1815  received 
from  the  emperor  Francis  the  appointment  of 
director  of  the  philosophical  faculty  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Pavia.  Antinori  superintended  an 
edition  of  his  works  (5  vols.,  Florence,  1826). 

VOLTAIRE,  FEANgois  Maeie  Aeouet  de,  a 
French  philosopher,  poet,  and  wit,  born  in 
Paris  (not  at  Ohatenay,  a  village  near  Sceaux, 
as  was  long  supposed),  Feb.  20,  1694,  died 
there.  May  30,  1778.  At  the  time  of  his  birth 
he  was  so  feeble  of  frame  that  he  was  not  ex- 
pected to  live.  His  parents  were  the  sieur 
Arouet,  who  filled  the  ofiice  of  treasurer  in 
the  chamber  of  accounts,  and  Marie  Catherine 
d'Aumart,  of  a  noble  family  of  Poitou.  The 
name  Voltaire  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  a  family  estate  that  belonged  to  the 
mother,  it  being  the  custom  in  those  days  for 
the  younger  children  of  wealthy  commoners  to 
take  the  name  of  the  estate,  while  the  eldest 
assumed  the  family  name.  But  others  have 
remarked  that  Voltaire  is  but  the  anagram  of 
Arouet  Z.  i,  (le  jeune),  u  and  v  and  j  and  i  be- 
ing respectively  interchangeable.  His  godfa- 
ther had  been  a  certain  abb^  de  Chateauneuf, 
who  was  also  his  first  teacher,  and  who,  being 
of  that  class  of  churchmen  which  preferred  the 
society  of  tbe  leaux  esprits  to  the  services  of 
religion,  early  indoctrinated  him  in  the  lively 
but  sceptical  literature  then  coming  into  vogue. 
The  child  was  taught  to  read  in  the  Mosaide,  a 
poem  in  which  Moses  is  described  as  an  impos- 
tor, ascribed  to  Jean  Baptiste  Rousseau ;  and  as 
early  as  his  12th  year  he  began  to  compose  for 
himself.  His  first  verses  were  some  begging 
lines  addressed  to  the  dauphin  in  the  name  of 
an  invalid,  and  they  were  so  clever  as  to  at- 
tract toward  him  the  attention  of  the  famous 
Ninon  de  I'Enclos,  then  in  her  90th  year,  but 
still  a  wit,  and  to  some  extent  a  reigning  influ- 
ence. She  was  suflBciently  pleased  with  the 
boy  to  leave  him  a  legacy  of  2,000  francs  for 
the  purchase  of  books.  At  the  college  of  Louis 
le  Grand,  whither  he  was  sent  to  school,  the 
Jesuits  soon  discovered  both  his  extraordinary 
talents  and  the  freedom  of  mind  which  induced 
one  of  them  to  predict  that  he  would  one  day 
become  the  coryphaaus  of  deism.  On  his  de- 
parture from  college,  the  boy  was  placed  in 
a  school  of  jurisprudence,  with  a  view  to 
the  subsequent  purchase  of  a  judicial  office ; 
but  he  evinced  little  love  for  legal  lore,  and 
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much  preferred  the  making  of  verses  to  the 
reading  of  Justinian.  Beside,  the  abb 6  de  Oha- 
teanneuf  had  already  introduced  him  to  the 
brilliant  and  licentious  society  which  his  mis- 
tress Ninon  frequented,  and  the  leading  spirits 
of  which  were  the  Yendomes,  the  Contis,  the 
La  Feres,  the  Sullys,  and  the  Ohaulieus.  It 
was  an  assemblage  of  loose  lords,  libertine 
abbes,  satirical  rhymers,  and  voluptuous  wo- 
men, who,  already  reacting  against  the  severe 
asceticism  brought  into  the  court  of  Louis 
XIV.  by  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  anticipated  the 
morals  and  the  literature  of  the  regency,  and 
practised  without  restraint  according  to  the 
rules  of  Epicurus,  while  they  delighted  each 
other  with  jovial  mockeries  at  all  established 
institutions,  religious,  political,  and  social. 
His  law  studies  were  of  course  interrupted, 
and  this  fact,  together  with  the  composition 
of  a  poem  in  1T12  on  the  decoration  of  the 
choir  of  ISTotre  Dame,  led  his  father  to  connect 
him  with  the  embassy  of  the  marquis  de  Oha- 
teauneuf  to  the  United  Provinces.  It  was 
supposed  that  absence  from  Paris  might  detach 
him  from  his  injurious  associations,  but  at  the 
Hague  his  dissipations  passed  from  the  trivial 
to  the  disorderly.  An  intriguing  woman, 
named  Dunoyer,  accused  him  to  the  ambassa- 
dor of  the  seduction  of  her  daughter,  though 
she  was  herself  suspected  of  having  favored 
the  crime,  and,  to  make  money  out  of  an  infa- 
mous speculation,  published  the  love  letters  of 
the  young  offenders.  The  scandal  was  greater 
than  Voltaire  could  bear,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Paris.  His  father,  of  course,  re- 
ceived him  with  frowns  and  reproaches,  and 
pardoned  him  only  on  condition  that  he  should 
resume  his  studies  with  a  notary.  A  friend  of 
the  family,  M.  de  Oaumartin,  compassionating 
his  sufferings,  procured  permission  for  him  to 
pass  a  few  months  in  his  country  residence  at' 
St.  Ange.  This  was  only  a  new  means  of  ex- 
citing his  passion  for  literature.  The  father  of 
this  friend,  an  old  and  well  instructed  bishop, 
had  lived  in  his  youth  with  those  who  still  re- 
membered Henry  IV.  and  Sully,  and  the  sto- 
ries he  told  of  the  times  of  the  liberal  king 
filled  the  boy  with  much  of  his  own  enthusi- 
asm. He  began  to  meditate  two  of  his  most 
important  works,  the  Henriade  and  the  his- 
tory. On  his  return  to  Paris,  however,  he 
found  himself  suddenly  and  strangely  enough 
arrested  and  transferred  to  the  Bastile.  Louis 
XIV.  had  just  died ;  satirical  and  witty  pam- 
phlets celebrated  the  event  as  a  happy  deliver- 
ance ;  and  some  of  the  lampoons  or  epigrams 
being  ascribed  to  Voltaire,  though  he  was 
barely  20  years  of  age,  the  regent  issued  orders 
for  his  confinement.  It  was  for  him  a  misfor- 
tune which  disguised  blessings.  During  the 
year  he  spent  in  prison,  he  was  not  only  sepa- 
rated from  his  usual  distractions,  pleasures, 
and  gallantries,  but  he  was  enabled  to  devote 
his  hours  to  serious  labors.  He  wrote  a  part 
of  the  Henriade^  and  completed  a  tragedy,  be- 
gun   some    years    before,   with  the   title  of 


CEdipe.  Pleased  with  the  performances,  the 
regent  released  him,  and  added  to  the  favor  a 
considerable  donation.  "  Thanks,  your  royal 
highness,"  said  Voltaire,  "for  your  care  of 
my  board,  but  no  more  of  your  lodgings, 
if  you  please ! "  CEdipe  was  soon  afterward 
(1718)  produced  on  the  stage,  and  won  instantly 
a  most  brilliant  success.  The  critics  thought 
they  saw  in  the  young  writer  a  worthy  disciple 
and  continuator  of  Oorneille  and  Racine ;  the 
public  crowded  the  theatre;  and  the  good  fa- 
ther himself  relented,  and  was  reconciled  to 
the  career  of  author  which  the  son  had  chosen. 
The  play  was  certainly  an  extraordinary  work, 
abounding  in  impressive  scenes,  lofty  charac- 
ters, and  a  most  fervid  and  beautiful  declama- 
tion ;  it  has  since  kept  possession  of  the  stage ; 
but  tried  by  the  standards  of  pure  tragedy,  it 
was  rather  a  series  of  impassioned  and  eloquent 
dialogues  than  a  drama.  Its  faults,  however, 
were  those  of  nearly  all  French  classics,  while 
its  merits  were  marked  and  original.  The 
fame  it  secured  the  writer  won  for  him  also 
new  introductions  into  society,  new  compan- 
ions, new  festivals,  and  new  gallantries.  Nev- 
ertheless, he  labored  much,  and  he  began  to 
travel  much.  He  passed  from  chateau  to  cha- 
teau, to  visit  illustrious  friends ;  he  journeyed 
to  Holland,  to  study  at  Amsterdam;  passed 
some  time  at  Brussels,  and  sought  out  Jean 
Baptiste  Rousseau  in  his  place  of  exile.  Yet 
in  the  midst  of  these  diversions  he  found  time 
to  compose  two  new  tragedies,  Artemire  and 
Mariamne^  and  a  comedy,  LHndiscret^  and  to 
complete  the  grander  labor  of  the  Hmriade. 
The  tragedies  met  with  indifferent  success  in 
the  representation,  and  the  comedy  was  a 
failure.  With  all  his  vivacity,  wit,  knowl- 
edge of  the  world,  and  adventure,  the  genius 
of  Voltaire  was  unequal  to  those  ludicrous 
combinations  of  events  and  characters  which 
genuine  comedy  requires.  But  his  epic,  sug- 
gested by  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Great,  having 
been  purloined,  altered,  and  published  under 
the  title  of  La  ligue^  by  a  rascally  copyist 
named  Desfontaines,  became  rapidly  popular. 
The  sensation  it  produced,  even  in  the  muti- 
lated and  factitious  form  in  which  it  had  been 
given  to  the  public,  compelled  the  author  to 
hasten  his  own  final  revisions.  Certain  bold 
sentiments  of  philosophy  and  tolerance,  how- 
ever, scattered  among  the  poetic  beauties, 
aroused  the  suspicions  of  the  clergy,  and  he 
could  not  procure  the  license  for  printing. 
Though  he  offered  to  dedicate  the  poem  to  the 
king,  the  obstacles  put  in  the  way  of  its  ap- 
pearance were  found  nearly  insuperable.  While 
he  was  yet  struggling  to  remove  them,  an  inci- 
dent occurred  which  suddenly  changed  the  tenor 
of  his  life.  At  the  table  of  the  duke  de  Sully 
he  took  part,  in  a  manner  too  free  and  spirited, 
in  a  discussion  that  arose,  and  formally  contra- 
dicted a  chevalier  Rohan-Ohabot,  who  received 
the  impertinence  in  high  dudgeon.  *'  Who  is 
this,"  asked  the  chevalier,  warmly,  "that  pre- 
sumes to  talk  so  loud  ?"    "  A  young  man,"  re- 
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plied  Voltaire,  "  wlio  does  not  bear  a  high  name, 
but  who  is  capable  of  honoring  that  which  he 
bears."  As  the  name  of  the  chevalier  was  his 
principal  distinction,  he  felt  the  sly  reproof, 
and  some  days  afterward  avenged  himself  on 
the  incautions  youth,  by  causing  his  lackeys  to 
call  Voltaire  from  dinner,  when  he  was  again 
a  guest  of  the  duke,  and  to  administer  a  pretty 
severe  chastisement  with  rods.  In  vain  the 
wrathful  poet  appealed  to  the  duke  to  resent 
the  indignity  inflicted  upon  a  friend  and  a  guest ; 
blood  was  more  important  than  talent;  and  the 
young  commoner  was  left  to  his  own  protection. 
Shutting  himself  up  in  his  chamber,  he  prac- 
tised day  and  night  the  art  of  fencing,  and 
when  he  thought  himself  sufficiently  apt,  he 
sent  a  challenge  to  the  offending  knight.  It 
was  accepted,  but  in  the  mean  while  the  rela- 
tives of  the  latter  procured  a  royal  order  for 
the  imprisonment  of  the  wit  in  the  Bastile.  At 
the  end  of  6  months,  through  some  kindly  in- 
tervention, he  was  set  free,  but  on  the  condi- 
tion that  he  should  quit  France.  Making  a 
furtive  visit  to  Paris,  in  order  to  meet  if  he 
could  the  chevalier  who  had  been  the  cause  of 
his  incarceration,  he  was  unsuccessful  in  the 
pursuit,  and  departed  for  England  (1726).  His 
residence  there,  which  continued  for  3  years, 
had  a  controlling  influence  over  his  future  course 
of  thought  and  destiny.  He  had  made,  in  one 
of  his  journeys,  the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke,  and  by  him  was  introduced  into  that 
society  of  fi-ee-thinkers  which  was  then  the 
reigning  school  of  literature.  His  own  deisti- 
cal  principles  were  confirmed  by  the  specula- 
tions of  Collins,  Tindal,  and  Wollaston,  and 
the  polished  verse  of  Pope.  But  his  first  and 
most  novel  impressions  were  derived  from  the 
great  spectacle  presented  by  the  enormous  ac- 
tivity and  orderly  freedom  of  England.  He 
saw  a  great  nation  devoting  its  energies  to  vast 
labors  of  practical  utility,  and  discussing  with 
the  utmost  latitude  the  action  of  government 
and  the  principles  of  religion.  All  classes 
seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  doing  homage 
to  the  freedom  and  grandeur  of  the  human 
mind.  Locke  had  been  employed  in  high  offices ; 
Swift  and  Prior  had  been  the  companions  of 
ministers ;  Addison  a  secretary  of  state ;  and 
the  remains  of  E'ewton  were  escorted,  as  he 
himself  witnessed,  by  the  greatest  dignitaries 
of  the  land,  amid  the  sorrows  of  the  multitude, 
to  the  splendid  tomb  dedicated  to  heroes  and 
kings.  How  different  from  France,  where 
under  Louis  XIV.  her  noblest  thinker,  Des- 
cartes, could  not  find  a  grave!  Next  to.  this 
spectacle  of  English  society  itself,  and  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  polished  free-thinkers,  what 
chiefly  interested  Voltaire  in  England  was  that 
physical  philosophy  which,  under  the  teachings 
of  JTewton,  was  pushing  the  antiquarian,  scho- 
lastic, and  moral  sciences  into  the  shade.  He 
became  as  earnest  a  student  as  he  could  be  of 
mathematics,  astronomy,  and  the  experimental 
branches  of  knowledge.  He  saw  in  these,  not 
so  much  the  comprehensive  truths,  as  the  in- 


strumentalities they  furnished  for  assailing  the 
moral  systems  of  the  Jesuits  and  other  religion- 
ists. From  his  youth  Voltaire  had  made  war, 
more  or  less  open,  upon  the  prevailing  tenets. 
In  the  closing  lines  of  his  "  Epistle  to  Urania," 
Le  four  et  contre^  addressed  to  Mrae.  de  Rupel- 
monde  and  her  circle  (1T15),  he  thus  sums  up 
his  opinions  of  Christ  and  Christianity : 

Ses  exemples  sont  saints,  sa  morale  est  divine, 

II  console  en  secret  les  coeurs  qu'il  illumine ; 

Dans  les  plus  grands  malheurs  11  leur  offre  un  appul ; 

Et  si  sur  I'imposture  il  fonde  sa  doctrine, 

C'est  un  bonheur  encore  d'etre  trompe  par  lui. 

Christianity,  though  excellent,  was  still  an  im- 
posture, whose  place  a  new  philosophy  ought 
to  supply ;  and  no  better  supports  for  this  phi- 
losophy could  be  found  than  the  bold,  seductive, 
and  beautiful  generalizations  by  which  Newton 
had  discovered  and  demonstrated  at  once  the 
immensity  and  the  unity  of  the  creation.  Vol- 
taire's social  success  in  England  may  be  referred 
to  as  contributing  to  his  confidence  in  his  own 
powers  as  well  as  in  his  schemes  of  thought. 
The  brothers  Walpole,  then  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  persuaded  George  II.  and  his  ministers 
to  head  the  subscription  for  a  splendid  impres- 
sion of  the  Renriade^  and  the  whole  aristocratic 
society  followed  in  their  wake.  He  rose  speed- 
ily to  the  summit  of  renown  as  an  epic  poet ; 
he  was  courted  in  all  the  higher  circles ;  and 
when  he  returned  to  France  he  found  himself  a 
sort  of  national  idol  among  the  French,  whose 
tendencies  and  spirit,  unconsciously  to  them- 
selves perhaps,  he  so  well  expressed.  His  ad- 
miration of  the  English  and  their  polity  he 
described,  soon  after  his  return  to  his  native 
country  (1T28J,  in  his  Lettres  sur  les  Anglais,  in 
which  he  exhibited  the  operations  of  constitu- 
tional government  so  as  to  give  a  powerful 
impulse  to  the  love  of  liberty  which  was  already 
abroad.  That  practical  talent  of  the  English 
which  leads  to  prosperity  in  trade  was  not  for- 
gotten by  him  in  practice ;  for  he  invested  his 
literary  gains  in  lotteries^  in  speculations,  and 
in  mercantile  adventures  to  the  coasts  of  Africa, 
whereby  he  made  a  considerable  fortune.  In- 
spired by  the  traditional  examples  of  ancient 
heroism,  he  next  wrote  the  tragedy  of  "  Bru- 
tus," which  was  not  however  a  success  that 
satisfied  his  ambition  or  vanity.  Fontenelle 
and  La  Motte  advised  him  to  quit  the  line,  and 
he  replied  with  the  tragedy  of  Zaire  (1730), 
which,  lihough  written  in  22  days,  was  his  best 
and  most  pathetic  work.  It  was  received  by 
the  public  with  unbounded  applause^.  Even  in 
these  poetic  attempts  he  could  not  suppress  an 
occasional  inkling  of  his  deistical  and  liberal 
principles,  and  it  was  soon  suspected  that  his 
praises  of  the  constitution,  government,  reli- 
gious tolerance,  and  physical  philosophy  of 
England  were  only  masked  assaults  upon  the 
monarchical  and  religious  systems  of  the  copti- 
nent.  His  "  Letters"  were  consequently  ordered 
to  be  publicly  burned,  and  he  himself  escaped 
lettres  de  cachet  only  by  a  speedy  retreat  to 
Cirey,  near  Vassy  in  Champagne.  This  was 
the  chateau  of  the  marchioness  du  Chatelet,  a 
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lady  celebrated  for  her  love  of  mathematics 
and  abstruse  sciences,  and  who  read  Leibnitz 
and  IN'ewton  in  the  original  Latin.^   During  the 
several  years  of  his  residence  with  Mme.  du 
Ohatelet,  a  connection  which  Lord  Brougham 
defends  as  entirely  Platonic,  he  wrote  his  Ele- 
mens  de  la  philosopMe  de  Neioton^  in  which  he 
explained  the  theories  of  the  great  discoverer 
with  clearness,  eloquence,  and  learning,  though 
not  always  with  accuracy.    He  composed,  in 
pursuance  of  its  method,  a  treatise  on  fire  ;  but 
the  bent  of  his  genius  lay  rather  in  the  domain 
of  fancy  and  imagination  than  of  fact.    He  al- 
ways turned  with  delight  to  works^  in  which 
his  gayety,  his  wit,  his  sarcastic  spirit,  his  fer- 
tility of  invention,  and  his  deep  interest  in  the 
life  and  movements  of  mankind  might  find  their 
full  scope  and  display.    The  fruits  of  his  activ- 
ity at  this  time  were  his  Alzire  (1T36),  Mahomet 
(1741),  dedicated  to  the  pope,  Merojpe  (1746),  and 
a  multitude  of  lighter  pieces,  among  which  the 
pen  hesitates  to  write  La  pucelle,  the  most  dis- 
gusting and  ribald  of  his  performances.    He 
also  wrought  upon  his  most  important  work,  the 
Ussai  sur  les  mosurs  et  sur  V esprit  des  nations  ; 
collected  materials  for  his  Siecle  de  Louis  Qua- 
toTze;  and  amused  his  leisure  in  the  production 
of  plays  for  a  private  theatre,  which  he  built  and 
managed.— Voltaire's  residence  at  Cirey  was 
marked  by  the  opening  of  his  correspondence 
with  the  prince  royal  of  Prussia,  afterward  Fred- 
eric the  Great.  '  It  was  begun  by  the  prince, 
who  admired  both  his  genius  and  the  audacity 
with  which  he  had  assailed  the  government 
and  clergy  of  France.    Voltaire,  flattered  by  the 
notice,  expressed  the  highest   admiration  of 
the  prince,  whom  he  pronounced  a  Trajan  and 
Pliny  combined.    When  Frederic  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Prussia,  he  asked  Voltaire  to 
visit  him  (1740);   the  poet  declined  at  first, 
preferring  the  society  of  Mme.  du  Ohatelet  to 
the  companionship  of  a  monarch  who  was  also 
a  busy  warrior ;  but  on  the  death  of  the  lady 
(1749)  he  was  more  inclined  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation.   He  had  lived  altogether  13  years  at 
Cirey ;  yet  he  did  not  spend  the  whole  of  his 
time  in  that  retreat.    Many  visits  of  greater  or 
less  length  were  made  by  him,  in  company  with 
the  marchioness  generally,  to  different  cities 
and  towns.    In  1736  the  scandal  occasioned  by 
his  Mondain  compelled  him  to  spend  several 
months  in  Brussels.    Twice  he  repaired  to  Ber- 
lin, once  in  1740,  to  see  his  beloved  Prince 
Frederic,  and  again  in  1744,  on  a  political  niis- 
sion  for  preserving  the  peace  of  Europe,  with 
which  he  had  been  charged  by  the  French 
cabinet.    For  a  while  also,  in  1746,  he  remov- 
ed to  Paris,  where  he  wrote  and  brought  out 
other  tragedies,  trained  Le  Kain  in  the  art 
of  the  actor,  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
French  academy,  and  received  the  appointment 
of  historiographer  of  France  from  Louis  XV. 
But  the  favors  and  smiles  of  the  court  did  not 
continue  long ;  his  cynicism  displeased  the  mis- 
tress of  the  king,  and  the  Jesuits  always  work- 
ed against  him.     Or^biUon  was  set  up  as  a 


rival  author;  the  court  adopted  the  new  favor- 
ite, and  Voltaire,  in  a  fit  of  disgust,  quitted 
Paris  for  Berlin.  Frederic  received  him  with 
transports  of  joy  (1750).  "  Astolpho,"  he  says, 
"  was  not  better  received  in  the  palace  of  Al- 
cina."  He  was  lodged  in  the  apartments  of 
Marshal  Saxe ;  the  king's  cooks,  servants,  and 
horses  were  placed  at  his  dispoi^al;  he  was 
granted  a  pension  of  20,000  francs,  and  he  and 
the  king  studied  together  for  two  hours  a  day, 
while  he  was  welcomed  to  the  king's  table  in 
the  evening.  At  first  the  connection  seemed  a 
charming  one.  Voltaire  completed  his  Si^cU 
de  Louis  Quatorze^  and  Frederic  wrote  verses 
and  essays  which  he  submitted  to  the  criticism 
of  the  poet.  But  both  were  imperious,  both 
irritable,  both  witty,  while  the  one  was  a 
king  and  the  other  only  a  poet.  Distrusts  soon 
arose,  bickerings  followed,  and  in  the  end  there 
was  a  violent  rupture.  Other  favorites,  Mau- 
pertuis,  a  philosopher,  whom  Voltaire  lampoon- 
ed under  the  name  of  Dr.  Akakia,  and  Lamet- 
tre,  a  physician,  widened  the  breach.  At 
length  Voltaire  resolved  to  escape,  and,  carry- 
ing some  of  the  king's  poems  with  him,  he  was 
arrested  at  Frankfort  under  circumstances  of 
considerable  annoyance  and  disgrace  (1753). 
All  friendship  was  then  at  an  end,  and  the  in- 
dignant poet  abused  the  monarch  afterward  as 
freely  as  he  had  once  flattered  him.  Strange 
to  say,  their  correspondence  was  subsequently 
renewed,  and  though  they  criticized  each  other 
severely  for  the  past,  each  thinking  himself  in 
the  right,  they  resumed  many  of  *their  old  re- 
ciprocal flatteries. — Not  caring  to  go  back  to 
Paris,  Voltaire  purchased  an  estate  near  Gene- 
va, in  Switzerland,  which  he  called  Les  D^lices 
(1755),  and  there,  amid  the  most  beautiful  sce- 
nery of  nature,  prosecuted  once  more  his  litera- 
ry projects.  But  he  became  involved  in  dis- 
putes with  his  more  rigid  Swiss  neighbors;  the 
publication  of  the  abominable  poem  of  La  pu- 
celle  created  many  enemies;  forged  verses  in 
ridicule  of  Louis  XV.  and  Mme.  de  Pompadour 
ascribed  to  him  started  new  rumors  of  lettres 
de  cachet;  and  the  innumerable  epigrams  made 
upon  him  by  the  gadflies  of  literature,  whose 
stings  he  returned  with  more  than  their  own 
sharpness  and  venom,  embittered  his  life.  Like 
most  wits  he  was  indeed  peculiarly  sensitive  to 
ridicule,  and  throughout  his  life  more  Or  less 
involved  in  petulant  controversies  with  writers 
who  ought  to  have  been  held  beneath  his  no- 
tice. The  only  exception,  perhaps,  was  that 
strange  compound  of  sensibility  and  sense,  Jean 
Jacques  Kousseau,  with  whom  he  tried  to  main- 
tain a  friendship,  but  whose  whimsical  irrita- 
bility was  more  than  any  patience  could  endure. 
Voltaire,  however,  had  never  restrained  in  pri- 
vate the  mockeries  and  jests  for  which  the 
oddities  of  his  friend's  character  and  the  ab- 
surdities of  his  speculations  gave  but  too  fre- 
quent occasion.  These,  coming  to  the  ears 
of  the  object  of  them,  provoked  recrimina- 
tions and  a  final  rupture.  In  1762  he  re- 
move to  an  estate  which  he  had  purchased 
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at  Ferney,  on  French  territory,  but  near  the 
Swiss  confines,  so  that  he  might  easily  escape 
from  one  to  the  other  in  the  event  of  hostilities 
on  the  part  of  either.    His  books  and  his  spec- 
nlations  in  the  funds  had  made  him  enormous- 
ly rich,  and  he  delighted  in  spending  his  for- 
tune in  the  improvement  of  his  property,  in 
constructing  better  habitations  for  the  poor 
laborers,  in  befriending  indigent  literary  men, 
and  in  entertaining  the  hosts  of  visitors  which 
his    eminent    fame  attracted   to   his  retreat. 
Nothing  however  acquired  him  greater  renown 
than  his  strenuous  efforts  in  behalf  of  oppressed 
Protestants.    Fugitives  from  the  civil  troubles 
of  Geneva  and  other  towns  always  found  an 
asylum  beneath  his  roof     He  even  built  a 
Christian  church  at  Ferney,  which  he  dedicated 
to  God,  but  which  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
refused  to  recognize  and  consecrate.    All  the 
while  suffering  from  physical  disease,  his  spirit 
was  still  untamed,  and  his  literary  fertility  was 
even  more  exuberant  than  it  had  been  in  his 
youth.    The  acknowledged  patriarch  of  letters, 
he  omitted  no  exertion  to  maintain  his  place, 
and  continue  the  inspiration  which  he  had 
given  to  the  literature  of  his  age.    He  had  be- 
come, in  a  sense,  the  founder  of  a  new  sect  of 
thinkers  and  writers,  who  took  the  name  of  the 
encyclopsedists,  and  who,  differing  from  him  in 
many  particulars,  were  yet  glad  to  be  sheltered 
under  the  auspices  of  his  fame.    The  idea  of 
the  great  work,  the  Encydopedie^  in  which  this 
school  embodied  its  schemes,  was  a  substantial 
exposition  of  every  thing  which  human  genius 
had  conceived  or  created  since  the  beginning 
of  society.     (See  OTOLOPiEDiA,  and  Dideeot.) 
The  very  audacity  of  the  enterprise,  apart  from 
the  ability  and  learning  with  which  it  was  ed- 
ited, gave  it  a  high  degree  of  renown.    But  it 
did  not  confine  itself  to  a  rigid  catalogue  of 
what  had  been  effected  in  the  sciences,  nor  to  a 
purely  historical  treatment  of  the  progress  of 
philosophy,  literature,  and  art;  it  aspired  to 
the  inculcation  of  doctrine  and  the  development 
of  ideas  ;    and  it  sometimes  insinuated  and 
sometimes  openly'preached  sentiments  of  phil- 
osophical doubt,  of  scepticism,  of  materialism, 
and  even  of  atheism,  though  the  latter  was  not 
with  the  approbation  of  Voltaire.    He  had 
ever  been  a  decided  deist,  and  he  rebuked  the 
philosophy  of  his  age,  which  tried  to  banish 
God  from  the  universe.     Voltaire's  last  act, 
performed  in  his  85th  year,  was  a  visit  to  Paris, 
whither  he  carried  a  new  tragedy,  Irene^  and 
where  he  was  received  by  all  classes  with  un- 
paralleled demonstrations  of  honor.     His  car- 
riage was  drawn  by  the  people ;  his  rooms  were 
crowded  with  the  grandees  of  politics,  society, 
and  letters,  from  morning  to  night;  and  his 
visits  to  the  theatres  were  ovations,  in  which 
he  was  crowned  with  laurels  and  roses,  and  all 
the  arts  conspired  to  do  him  homage.    He  may 
be  said,  indeed,  to  have  been  drowned  in  an 
ocean  of  applause,  or  to  have  died  of  the  fa- 
tigues of  his  own  apotheosis.  Among  his  latest 
words  were  these ;   "  I  die  worshipping  God, 


loving  my  friends,  not  hating  my  enemies,  but 
detesting    superstition."      Impediments    were 
raised  by  the  French  clergy  to  his  decent  burial 
in  the  parish  where  he  expired,  and  his  remains 
were  carried  to  the  abbey  of  Scellieres,  be- 
longing to  one  of  his  nephews,  where  he  was 
interred.     On  the  stone  his  friends  placed  the 
simple  inscription :   Gi-gU  Voltaire.    The  gov- 
ernment ordered  the  newspapers  not  to  com- 
ment upon  his  death,  which  was  the  last  kick  it 
could  give  the  dead  lion ;  but  his  old  friend  Fred- 
eric of  Prussia  caused  the  Berlin  academy  to 
do  honor  to  his  memory ;  and  Catharine  II.  of 
Russia,  with  whom  he  had  long  corresponded, 
openly  mourned  the  event.-— As  for  the  char- 
acter of  Voltaire,  it  will  be,  as  it  long  has  been, 
variously  judged,  and  this  is  not  the  place  to 
attempt  a  decision.    His  literary  merits  admit 
of  less  doubt,  and  posterity  has  confirmed  the 
sentiment  of  his  contemporaries,  that  he  was 
the  sovereign  writer  of  his  century.     He  was 
its  author-king.     'So  other  writer  controlled 
so  completely  the  opinions  of  the  world.    Yefc 
he  was  not  a  great  thinker,  not  a  great  poet, 
not  a  great  historian,  not  a  great  novelist,  and 
not  a  great  manager,  or  man  of  action.     Of  his 
28  or  30  dramatic  pieces,  scarcely  one  rises  to 
the  highest  line  of  dramatic  art;  his  comedies 
like  his  epics  are  no  longer  read ;  his  histories 
are  sprightly  and  entertaining,  but  not  authen- 
tic; and  his  essays,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
with  perhaps  the  single  exception  of  his  his- 
torical disquisitions,  have  ceased  to  instruct.    If 
we  seek  then  for  the  secret  of  his  success,  we 
must  turn  to  those  lighter  compositions,  satires, 
•tales,  'oers  de  societe,  madrigals,  letters,  and  epi- 
grams, in  which  the  whole  spirit  of  the  age 
saw  itself  expressed  with  inimitable  vivacity, 
grace,  point,  and  agreeableness.    He  was  there 
the  master  of  all  styles,  save,  in  his  own  phrase, 
of  the  ennuyeux^  or  dull  and  wearisome.    }^ 
delicate  ^derision  and  irony  he  never  had  an 
ecjual^  Tiis  understanding  was  clear  and  pier- 
cmg,  and  perhaps  the  most  dexterous  that  ever 
was  created;  his  judgment,  tbough  not  pro- 
found or  solid,  was  remarkable  for  good  sense ; 
his.  wit  was  brilliant,  glancing,  and  keen  as  a 
fla^;  and  his  fancy  lively  and  inexhaustible. 
Seldom  earnest,  a  mocker  and  jeerg^r,  not  a  re- 
former, he  yet  for  60  years  waged  a  relentless 
war  upon  blind  faith,  and  whatever  he  deemed 
abuses.    During  the  long  battle  he  fired  no 
heavy  ordnance ;  he  shook  the  earth  with  no 
grand  artillery ;  but  he  maintained  a  perpetual 
rattle  of  small  arms,  and  a  fiashing  of  rapiers 
and  poniards,  which  he  drove  to  the  hilt. — 
Among  the  principal  works  of  Voltaire,  beside 
those  we  have  already  mentioned,  we  may 
specify  his  Eistoire  de  Charles  XIL^  roi  de 
SuMe  (1730) ;  Le  temple  du  gout  (1T33),  a  crit- 
ical and  satirical  production,  half  prose  and 
half  verse ;  seven  Diacours  sur  Vhomme^  imitat- 
ed from  Pope ;  Le  dictionnaire  pMlosopMque , 
Eistoire  de  la  Russie  sous  Pierre  le  Grand; 
Eistoire  du  parlement ;  FhilosopMe  de  Vhis- 
toire;  La  Bible  commentee;   and  Eistoire  de 
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Vetahlissement  du  Ghristianisme.  Of  the  nu- 
merous editions  of  his  works,  the  best  probably 
is  that  of  Beuchot  (70  vols.  8vo.,  1829-'34). 
Among  the  best  lives  of  Voltaire  are  those  by 
Oondorcet,  Mazure  (1821),  and  Longchamp  and 
Wagniere  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1826). 

VOLTERRA  (anc.  Volaterrm),  a  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  district  of  Pisa  and  the  late  grand 
duchy  of  Tuscany,  built  on  a  height  between 
the  Era  on  the  IST.  and  the  Cecina  on  the  S. ; 
pop.  4,500.  It  is  an  episcopal  see,  and  the  seat 
of  a  college  and  episcopal  seminary.  It  oc- 
cupies a  small  part  of  the  ancient  Volaterrse, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important  of  the 
Etruscan  cities.  It  adhered  to  the  Latins  in 
their  war  with  Tarquinius  Prisons,  resisted  L. 
Scipio  in  the  3d  century  B.  0.,  and  subse- 
quently in  the  same  century  was  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  dependent  ally  of  Rome. 
It  was  the  last  stronghold  of  Marius  in  Italy, 
and  did  not  surrender  to  Sylla  till  after  a  two 
years'  siege.  Its  inhabitants  received  the  rights 
of  Roman  citizens,  and  were  protected  by  Oi- 
oero  from  the  effort  made  during  his  consulship 
to  dispossess  them  of  their  territory  by  an  agra- 
rian law.  There  are  no  allusions  to  it  in  the  his- 
torj^  of  the  Roman  empire,  but  after  the  fall  of 
the  western  empire  it  again  came  into  notice  as 
a  stronghold  in  the  wars  of  the  Goths  with 
Parses.  Of  the  ruins  and  antiquities  of  Vol- 
terra,  the  most  remarkable  are  two  of  the  an- 
cient gates  of  the  city,  one,  the  Porta  all'  Arco, 
retaining  in  a  perfect  condition  its  sculptured 
arch,  by  some  attributed  to  the  Etruscan,  by 
others  to  the  Roman  period.  Many  Etruscan 
ornaments  of  alabaster,  coins,  &c.,  have  been 
found  here. 

VOLTERRA,  Daniele  Riocieeelli  di,  an 
Italian  painter,  born  in  Volterra  in  1509,  died 
in  Rome  in  1566.  He  was  instructed  by  II  So- 
doma  and  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  and  settling  in 
Rome  became  an  assistant  of  Perino  del  Vaga, 
then  engaged  upon  the  Vatican.  He  received 
instruction  and  advice  from  Michel  Angelo, 
and  from  his  designs  executed  several  of  his 
most  important  works.  He  is  chiefly  known 
by  his  series  of  frescoes  in  the  church  of  La 
Trinita  del  Monte,  in  Rome,  representing  the 
history  of  the  cross,  one  of  which,  known  as 
the  "  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  was  esteemed 
one  of  the  3  finest  pictures  in  Rome.  This  was 
greatly  injured  by  being  detached  by  the  French 
from  the  wall  on  which  it  was  painted ;  but  a 
good  idea  of  it  can  be  obtained  from  the  excel- 
lent line  engraving  by  Dorigny. 

VOLTURNO  (anc.  Yulturnus),  a  river  of  S. 
Italy,  in  the  former  kingdom  of  isTaples,  rising 
in  the  province  of  Molise,  flowing  S.  E.  and  W. 
past  Oapua,  and  falling  into  the  Mediterranean 
20  m.  S.  E.  from  Gaeta,  after  a  course  of  about 
90  m.  On  Sept.  19,  1860,  the  troops  of  Gari- 
baldi made  an  attack  upon  the  royalist  army 
drawn  up  along  the  bank  of  the  river  in  front 
of  Oapua,  and,  after  driving  them  from  the 
town  of  Oajazzo,  assailed  the  outer  works  of 
Oapua,  but  were  repulsed  with  loss.    Two  days 


later  the  royalists  recaptured  Oajazzo  after  a 
severe  engagement,  and  on  Oct.  1  and  2  a  hard- 
fought  battle,  resulting  in  the  utter  defeat  of 
the  royalists,  took  place  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
river,  the  king  of  Naples  commanding  in  per- 
son on  the  one  side  and  Garibaldi  on  the  other. 
VOLUNTEER,  literally,  a  person  who  en- 
ters into  service  of  his  own  accord,  or  who  in 
time  of  war  offers  his  services  to  his  country. 
In  most  armies  the  term  is  applied  to  those  ofla- 
cers  or  men  who  offer  to  take  part  in  an  enter- 
prise of  peculiar  danger,  as  the  assault  of  a 
formidable  battery  or  the  storming  of  a  fortress, 
in  which  case  they  comprise  what  is  called  the 
forlorn  hope,  and  the  survivors  receive  promo- 
tion or  other  substantial  rewards.  Another 
class  of  volunteers  were  those  bodies  of  citizen 
soldiery  who  came  forward  in  Great  Britain  in 
1794,  and  subsequently  in  1803,  when  over 
400,000  men  were  under  arms,  under  the  ap- 
prehension of  a  French'^invasion ;  or  who  in 
1813-'14  enrolled  themselves  among  the  Ger- 
man armies  to  accomplish  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon,  resuming  their  ordinary  occupations 
after  the  consummation  of  that  event.  In  May, 
1859,  in  consequence  of  renewed  fears  of  a 
French  invasion,  the  formation  of  volunteer 
corps  of  riflemen  was  commenced  in  England 
under  the  auspices  of  government,  and  the  or- 
ganization now  comprises  150,000  well  equipped 
and  drilled  men,  enrolled  in  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  whose  services,  in  the  event  of  a  sud- 
den declaration  of  war,  would  be  of  great  value 
to  the  government. — In  the  United  States  the 
uniformed  militia,  an  organization  which  ex- 
ists in  each  state  of  the  Union,  constitute  a 
permanent  and  important  force  of  volunteer 
soldiery,  whose  services  have  proved  invaluable 
in  quelling  riots  and  protecting  th6  public  prop- 
erty. The  term  volunteer,  however,  applies 
more  particularly  to  a  class  of  troops  which 
have  been  from  time  to  time  raised  by  congress 
for  temporary  purposes,  and  have  played  an 
important  part  in  the  military  history  of  the 
country.  Such  troops  when  once  enrolled  are 
exclusively  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  each  state  furnishing  a  quota  of  the 
whole  number  called  out  proportioned  to  its 
population,  and  superintending  the  organiza- 
tion, while  the  arms,  equipments,  and  uniforms 
are  provided  by  the  general  government.  A 
frequent  feature  of  these  organizations  is  the 
election  by  the  men  of  their  officers,  whose 
commissions  are  granted  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  law  in  the  states  or  territories  to 
which  they  belong.  The  appointment  of  gen- 
erals of  brigade  or  division  for  such  volun- 
teer forces  rests  with  the  president  and  sen- 
ate. Volunteers,  after  being  mustered  into  the 
United  States  service,  are  amenable  to  the  same 
laws,  receive  the  same  pay,  and  are  subject  to 
the  same  treatment  as  regular  troops,  the  chief 
distiaction  between  the  two  organizations  con- 
sisting in  the  manner  of  appointing  the  officers 
and  the  shorter  periods  for  which  volunteers 
are  usually  enlisted.    These  are  nevertheless 
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sufficient  to  render  the  volunteer  service  the 
more  popular,  and  during  the  first  year  and  a 
half  of  the  existing  civil  war  (1861-'2),  the 
government  raised  with  comparative  ease  nearly 
1,000,000  volunteers,  while  not  more  than  10,- 
000  men  were  raised  in  the  same  period  for  the 
regular  army.  The  volunteer  system  was  first 
tried  on  a  considerable  scale  during  the  war 
with  Mexico  (1846-'7),  when  more  than  70,000 
men  were  thus  rais^ed ;  and  it  may  be  consider- 
ed the  settled  policy  of  the 'government  in  con- 
ducting important  military  operations,  the  reg- 
ular army  bearing  no  proportion  in  numbers  to 
the  volunteer  force.  The  efficiency  of  volun- 
teers as  compared  with  regulars  is  however  still 
a  moot  question. 

YOLUSIA,  an  E.  co.  of  Florida,  bordering 
on  the  Atlantic,  and  bounded  W.  by  the  St. 
John's  river ;  area,  about  1,100  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  1,158,  of  whom  29T  were  slaves.^  The 
surface  is  generally  level,  and  in  some  parts  flat 
and  swampy.     Capital,  Enterprise. 

YOMITINGr,  the  act  of  rejecting  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach,  due  in  great  part  to  the 
contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  assisted 
by  the  active  cooperation  of  the  muscular  walls 
of  the  organ;  the  diaphragm  remains  fixed, 
afibrding  a  firm  surface  against  which  the 
stomach  is  pressed  by  the  abdominal  muscles. 
Relaxation  of  the  sphincter  at  the  cardiac  ori- 
fice of  the  stomach  is  necessary,  as  its  contrac- 
tion will  resist  the  power  of  all  the  expulsor 
muscles  combined,  explaining  the  violent  and 
vain  efforts  to  vomit  which  all  must  have  seen 
or  experienced ;  the  act  is  preceded  by  a  deep 
inspiration,  the  glottis  being  spasmodically 
closed  during  the  paroxysm.  It  may  be  pro- 
duced by  irritating  substances  applied  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  the  im- 
pression being  conveyed  by  the  pneumogastric 
nerves  and  the  motor  nerves  of  expiration,  as 
in  common  emetics ;  by  irritations  in  other  parts 
of  the  body,  transmitted  by  reflex  nervous  ac- 
tion, as  in  strangulated  hernia,  the  passage  of 
calculi,  and  during  gestation ;  and  by  impres- 
sions received  through  the  sensorial  centres, 
whether  emotional  or  sensational,  as  from  tick- 
ling the  fauces,  disgusting  sights  or  odors,  and 
in  sea  sickness ;  even  the  recollection  of  these 
sensations  may  cause  vomiting  in  very  impres- 
sionable persons.  It  is  a  common  symptom  of 
many  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
and  arises  from  sympathy  in  affections  of  many 
other  organs  ;  it  is  sometimes  nervous  or  spas- 
modic. Exclusive  of  the  treatment  proper  for 
the  special  disease  of  which  it  may  be  the 
symptom,  effective  remedies  for  vomiting  are 
ice,  effervescing  potions,  mercurials,  prussic 
acid  and  various  narcotics,  creosote,  chloroform, 
and  ether.  In  many  birds  and  some  mammals, 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  ejected  as  a 
means  of  offence,  as  in  the  petrels  and  vultures, 
and  the  llama. 

YO^,  a  German  preposition,  signifying  of  or 
from,  which,  when  prefixed  to  a  surname,  indi- 
cates that  the  possessor  is  of  noble  rank.    In 


this  sense  it  corresponds  with  the  French  de^ 
and  in  certain  cases  with  the  Dutch  'can^  which 
latter  word  does  not  always  indicate  nobility. 
This  signification  of  the  word  is  to  be  traced  to 
the  custom  prevalent  in  the  middle  ages  of  call- 
ing persons  of  all  degrees  by  their  Christian 
names,  with  the  addition  of  the  place  in  which 
they  resided.  By  degrees  this  became  a  pre- 
rogative of  the  nobility,  who  affixed  to  their 
baptismal  names  that  of  the  castle  or  viUage  be- 
longing to  them. 

YONDEL,  JoosT  VAN  DEN,  a  Dutch  poet, 
born  in  Cologne,  Nov.  17,  1587,  died  in  1659. 
While  yet  a  child  his  parents  removed  to  Am- 
sterdam, where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  was  brought  up  under  humble  cir- 
cumstances, and  did  not  begin  the  study  of 
Latin  until  his  30th  year,  though  he  early 
manifested  a  taste  for  poetry.  His  parents 
were  Anabaptists,  but  he  himself  went  over  to 
the  Arminians,  and  finally  died  in  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Eoman  Catholic  church.  His 
works,  which  are  very  numerous,  consist  partly 
of  metrical  translations  of  the  Psalms,  of  Yir- 
gil,  and  of  Ovid,  and  partly  of  satires  and  tra- 
gedies, forming  21  volumes  in  the  best  edition 
(Amsterdam,  1820).  The  most  celebrated  of  his 
dramatic  works  are  Gijsbrecht  von  Amstel,  Lu- 
cifer^^  and  Palamedes.  The  last  named  was  an 
allusion  to  Barneveldt  and  his  murder ;  though 
not  published  until  1625,  after  the  death  of 
Prince  Maurice,  it  was  adjudged  treasonable 
and  libellous,  and  Yondel  was  with  difficulty 
saved  from  a  severer  punishment  than  the  pay- 
ment of  300  guldens.  Yondel  has  sometimes 
been  called  the  Dutch  Shakespeare.  His  biog- 
raphy, by  Camper,  appeared  at  Leyden  in  1818. 
YORARLBERG-,  the  westernmost  district 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  officially  included  in 
the  Tyrol,  and  bounded  K  and  IsT.  E.  by  Ba- 
varia, E.  by  Innspruck,  S.  by  the  Swiss  can- 
ton of  G-risons,  W.  by  the  principality  of 
Liechtenstein  and  the  Swiss  canton  of  St. 
Gall,  and  N.  W.  by  the  lake  of  Constance; 
area,  984  sq.  m. ;  pop.  90,000,  It  receives  its 
name  from  a  mountain  ridge  called  the  Arl- 
berg,  a  branch  of  the  Alps.  It  is  watered  by 
the  Aach,  111,  Fussach,  Lech,  and  Iller;  pro- 
duces potatoes,  fruits,  wine,  a  little  grain,  and 
great  quantities  of  cheese ;  and  has  mines  of 
iron  and  various  sorts  of  manufactures.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  male  inhabitants  leave  the 
country  every  year  to  work  during  the  spring 
and  summer  as  house  builders  and  masons  in 
various  parts  of  Switzerland  and  France,  or  to 
herd  cattle  in  Swabia  and  Bavaria.  Bregenz, 
the  capital,  at  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  lake 
of  Constance,  and  Feldkirch  and  Bludenz,  on 
the  111,  are  the  principal  towns. 

YORONEJ,  or  Yoeonezh,  a  government  of 
Russia,  bounded  N.  W.  by  Orel,  ]^.  E.  by  Tam- 
bov, E.  by  Saratov,  S.  E.  by  the  country  of 
the  Don  Cossacks,  S.  W.  by  Kharkov,  and 
W.  by  Koorsk ;  area,  25,691  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1858,  1,930,859.  The  surface  is  undulating, 
with  a  few  ridges  of  slight  elevation,  and  a 
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general  slope  southward.  It  is  drained  by  tlie 
Don  and  its  tributaries,  the  Sosna,  the  Voronej, 
and  the  Bityug,  the  Khop,  and  the  Donetz. 
The  principal  mineral  productions  are  iron 
and  saltpetre;  and  there  are  considerable 
quantities  of  limestone  and  sandstone,  suit- 
able for  building  purposes.  The  climate  is 
agreeable  and  healthful,  but  the  winters  are 
severe.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  the 
government  is  one  of  the  most  productive  agri- 
cultural regions  of  the  empire,  wheat  being  the 
principal  crop,  beside  which  barley,  oats,  buck- 
wheat, hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  and  the  vine  are 
raised  to  some  extent.  The  horses  are  gener- 
ally of  superior  breed,  and  many  of  them  are 
trained  for  hunting.  The  rearing  of  bees  is 
extensively  practised,  and  honey  is  an  impor- 
tant article  of  export.  Some  coarse  cloths,  iron 
ware,  soap,  tallow,  and  Beet  sugar  are  manu- 
factured. The  exports  are  wheat,  cattle,  hides, 
honey,  wax,  fruits,  and  hardware. — Yoeonej, 
the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Yoronej  river, 
near  its  confluence  with  the  Don,  130  m.  E. 
from  Koorsk  ;  pop.  in  1858,  40,439.  It  is  built 
on  a  steep  hill,  and  has  a  strong  position.  It 
consists  of  an  upper  and  lower  town  with 
extensive  suburbs.  Some  of  the  streets  are 
narrow,  dark,  and  gloomy,  but  the  principal 
thoroughfare  and  several  of  the  others  of  later 
date  contain  many  imposing  buildings.  There 
are  over  20  churches,  several  convents  and  hos- 
pitals, a  military  orphan  asylum,  and  a  gymna- 
sium and  other  schools.  The  manufactures 
comprise  soap,  tallow,  leather,  and  vitriol.  The 
town  has  a  large  commerce  by  way  of  the  Don. 
Peter  the  Great  founded  a  palace  here,  and 
erected  extensive  dockyards  and  arsenals  for 
the  construction  of  a  navy  on  the  sea  of  Azof ; 
but  most  of  these  establishments  were  subse- 
quently removed  to  Tavrov,  in  the  same  gov- 
ernment, and  Eostov,  and  the  palace  has  been 
destroyed  by  fire. 

YORONTZOFF.    See  Woeonzoff. 

YOROSMARTY,  Mihaly,  a  Hungarian  poet, 
born  in  Nyek,  in  the  county  of  Fejervar,  in 
1800,  died  in  Pesth,  Nov.  9, 1856.  He  studied 
law  at  Pesth,  and  in  1824  was  admitted  as  an 
advocate,  but  afterward  gave  up  practice  in 
order  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  litera- 
ture. During  his  student  years  he  wrote  the 
drama  of  "King  Solomon"  (1821),  founded  on 
the  history  of  King  Solomon  of  Hungary,  which 
was  followed  by  "  The  Triumphs  of  Fidelity" 
(1822)  and  the  drama  of  "King  Sigismund" 
(1824).  In  1824  also  appeared  his  epic  of  Za- 
Idnfutdsa  ("The  Flight  of  Zalan"),  In  1825 
the  drama  of  Kont^  in  1826  Cserhalom^  and  in 
1827  Tundervolgy  ("Fairy  Yalley"),  the  last 
two  being  esteemed  the  finest  narrative  poems 
in  the  Hungarian  language.  These,  the  subse- 
quently published  epic  Eger  ("Erlau"),  and 
numerous  fine  ballads  and  lyrical  poems,  es- 
tablished his  fame  as  the  greatest  master  of 
Hungarian  poetical  diction.  For  some  time  he 
was  editor  of  a  Hungarian  literary  magazine 
entitled  Tudomdnyos  gyvjtemeny  ("  Repository 


of  Science"),  and  was  afterward  one  of  the  ed- 
itors of  the  "  Athenaeum."  In  1830  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Hungarian  academy  founded 
that  year  at  Pesth,  and  soon  afterward  its  sec- 
retary. The  patriotic  song  entitled  Szozat 
("  The  Appeal "),  for  which  he  received  from 
the  Hungarian  academy  a  ducat  a  line,  became 
the  great  national  song  of  his  people ;  and  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1848  he  was 
elected  from  the  county  of  Bacs  to  the  national 
assembly.  There  his  moderate  views  made  him 
unpopular  with  the  extreme  men,  and  the  fiery 
young  poet  Petofi,  formerly  his  warm  admirer, 
wrote  a  poetical  address  to  him  renouncing 
his  friendship.  After  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion,  he  was  condemned  by  the  Austrians, 
but  was  finally  pardoned.  The  misfortunes  of 
his  country,  however,  had  broken  his  spirit, 
and  for  several  years  he  lived  in  retirement, 
entirely  renouncing  the  pen.  At  last  in  1854 
his  friends  succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  resume 
his  literary  labors,  and  he  undertook  a  version 
of  Shakespeare's  plays,  some  of  which  he  had 
already  translated ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete the  task*  The  principal  edition  of  his' 
collected  works  is  that  of  Bajza  and  Toldy  (10 
vols.,  Pesth,  1845-'7). 

YORSTIUS,  Conrad,  a  German  divine,  born 
in  Cologne,  July  19,  1569,  died  in  Tonningen, 
Holstein,  Sept.  29,  1622.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
dyer  who  had  secretly  embraced  the  Protestant 
religion;  and  after  receiving  his  early  educa- 
tion in  a  village  near  Cologne,  he  studied  at 
Diisseldorf  from  1583  to  1586,  and  afterward  at 
Cologne  and  Herborn.  In  1593  he  went  to 
Heidelberg,  where  in  the  following  year  he  was 
created  a  doctor  of  divinity ;  and  in  1595  he 
journeyed  to  Switzerland,  visiting  the  univer- 
sities, taking  part  in  theological  discussions,  and 
giving  lectures  on  theology  at  Geneva,  where 
he  was  ofiered  the  professorship  of  divinity.  In 
1596  he  accepted  a  professorship  at  Steinfurt, 
where  a  divinity  school  had  been  founded  by 
Count  Arnold  of  Bentheim,  at  whose  request 
he  soon  afterward  went  to  Heidelberg  to  clear 
himself  of  a  charge  of  Socinianism.  Though 
acquitted,  suspicion  still  clung  to  him.  In  1610 
he  succeeded  Arminius  in  the  professorship  of 
theology  at  Leyden.  This  appointment  gave 
great  alarm  to  the  Calvinistic  party  of  Holland, 
and  Yorstius  was  very  bitterly  attacked,  espe- 
cially for  his  treatise  De  Deo  (Steinfurt,  1610). 
James  I.  of  England,  on  receiving  the  book, 
drew  up  a  catalogue  of  heresies  contained  in  it, 
and  sent  it  to  his  minister  at  the  Hague  with  a 
command  to  express  to  the  states  his  detestation 
of  these  errors.  He  also  had  it  burned  publicly 
at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London,  and  told 
the  states  that  if  they  did  not  dismiss  Yorstius 
from  his  professorship,  none  of  his  subjects 
should  be  allowed  to  go  to  Leyden.  Subse- 
quently he  wrote  a  tract  in  which  he  declared 
that  burning  was  altogether  too  mild  a  punish- 
ment for  the  unfortunate  professor.  As  the 
controversy  in  Holland  became  very  bitter, 
Yorstius  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  and 
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the  synod  of  Dort  in  1619  declared  him  unfit 
for  his  office,  and  ordered  him  to  perpetual 
banishment.  He  lived  two  years  in  conceal- 
ment, his  life  being  several  times  in  danger ; 
but  an  asylum  was  offered  by  the  duke  of  Hol- 
stein  to  him  and  the  Armi'nians,  and  on  a  tract  of 
land  given  them  they  built  the  town  of  Fried- 
richstadt.  Yorstius  wrote  many  works,  chiefly 
controversial,  and  some  few  devotional,  princi- 
pally in  Latin,  but  also  in  German  and  Dutch. 

VOS,  Maetin  de,  a  Dutch  painter,  born  in 
Antwerp  in  1531,  died  in  1603.  He  studied 
first  under  his  father,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  academy  at  Antwerp,  and  afterward  under 
Francis  Floris  and  Tintoretto.  He  was  made  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  Antwerp  in  1559. 
There  are  upward  of  600  prints  after  his  de- 
signs. He  distinguished  himself  both  in  his- 
torical and  in  portrait  painting,  and  formed  an 
excellent  school,  in  which  his  nephew  William 
de  Yos  is  one  of  the  most  eminent. 

YOSGES,  a  chain  of  mountains  in  the  N".  E. 
of  France,  forming  a  continuation  of  the  Jura 
chain,  between  Lorraine  and  Alsace.  They 
separate  the  Rhine  from  its  W.  affluent  the 
Moselle,  run  N.  along  the  borders  of  the  de- 
partments of  Haut-Ehin  and  Bas-Rhin  on  the 
E.,  and  of  Haute-Saone,  Yosges,  and  Meurthe 
on  the  W.,  and  extend  into  Belgium  and  into 
Rhenish  Bavaria,  where  they  terminate  at  the 
Donnersberg,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
The  Faucilles,  a  spur  of  the  chain,  connect  it 
with  the  C6te  d'Or  in  the  S.  W.,  and  with  the 
Ardennes  in  the  IST.  "W.  The  rivers  Saone, 
Aube,  Marne,  Meuse,  and  Moselle  have  their 
sources  in  these  mountains.  The  average 
height  is  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet,  and  the 
rounded  tops,  covered  with  snow  for  several 
months  in  the  year,  are  called  by  the  French 
lallons.  The  highest  summits  are  the  Ballon 
de  Grubwiller,  4,764  feet,  the  Ballon  d'Al- 
sace,  4,641  feet,  and  the  Ballon  de  Servance, 
4,550  feet.  The  mountains  are  well  wooded 
and  have  mines  of  iron,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  and 
rock  salt,  and  numerous  mineral  and  thermal 
springs.     Goitre  and  cretinism  are  prevalent. 

YOSGES,  a  K  E.  department  of  France, 
formed  from  the  S.  portion  of  the  ancient  prov- 
ince of  Lorraine,  bounded  N.  by  the  depart- 
ment of  Meurthe,  E.  by  Bas-Rhin  and  Haut- 
Rhin,  S.  by  Haute-Saone,  and  W.  by  Haute- 
Marne ;  area,  2,271  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1862, 415,485. 
It  has  the  Yosges  mountains  on  the  E.  and  the 
Faucilles  on  the  S.,  and  is  drained  by  the  Mo- 
selle, Meurthe,  Meuse,  and  Sa6ne.  The  cli- 
mate is  temperate  in  the  lowlands  and  cold  in 
the  mountains.  The  soil  is  fertile  in  the  val- 
leys ;  grain  is  grown  in  small  quantities,  and 
some  wine  is  made,  but  the  principal  crops  are 
potatoes,  hops,  flax,  clover  and  other  grasses, 
and  fruits.  Many  medicinal  plants  are  culti- 
vated. In  the  mountains  are  forests  of  oak, 
ash,  (fee.  There  are  manufactures  of  iron  and 
steel,  cutlery,  and  paper.  The  exports  are 
principally  timber,  pork,  and  cheese.  Capital, 
Epinal. 


YOSS,  JoHANN  Heiiteich,  a  German  scholar 
and  miscellaneous  author,  bom  at  Sommers- 
dorf  in  Mecklenburg,  Feb.  20,  1751,  died  in 
Heidelberg,  March  26,  1826.  Being  unable 
from  poverty  to  enter  a  university,  he  becama 
in  1769  private  tutor  in  a  gentleman's  family, 
and  in  1772  accepted  the  invitation  of  Boje,the 
editor  of  the  Qottinger  Musenalmanach^  for 
which  he  had  written  several  poems,  to  come 
to  Gottingen.  He  there  became  a  prominent 
member  of  a  society  called  the  Hainhund, 
established  for  the  cultivation  of  poetry  and 
the  improvement  of  the  national  taste.  Origi- 
nally designing  to  study  theology,  he  gave  it  up 
for  the  study  of  philology,  which  he  pursued  at 
the  university  under  Heyne.  Yoss  often  differed 
with  his  master,  and  as  he  refused  to  yield  his 
opinion,  an  enmity  sprang  up  between  the  two 
which  lasted  all  their  lives.  After  Boje's  de- 
parture from  Gottingen  in  1774,  Yoss  became 
editor  of  the  Musenalmanach  ;  but  he  left  the 
university  in  1775,  went  to  Wandsbeck,  where 
he  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  Claudius,  in 
1777  married  the  youngest  sister  of  Boje, 
and  in  1778  was  made  rector  of  the  public 
school  at  Otterndorf  in  Hanover.  Here  he 
announced  his  intention  of  translating  the 
Odyssey  into  German  hexameter  verse,  and  as 
preliminary  thereto  published  some  disserta- 
tions. On  account  of  his  manner  of  writing 
Greek  names,  he  was  attacked  by  Lichten- 
berg,  a  friend  of  Heyne,  which  widened  the 
breach  between  Yoss  and  the  latter.  The  dis- 
pute between  himself  and  Lichtenberg  contin- 
ued several  years,  and  became  so  personal  that 
Yoss  was  obliged  to  publish  a  defence  of  his 
character  in  the  Deutsche^  Museum.  In  1781 
his  translation  of  the  Odyssey  appeared,  and 
has  ever  since  been  the  standard  German  ver- 
sion of  that  poem;  In  1782  he  became  rector 
of  the  gymnasium  of  Eutin.  Here,  being  in 
comparatively  easy  circumstances,  he  contin- 
ued his  labors,  wrote  many  elegant  original 
poems,  and  in  1789  published  his  edition  of 
Yirgil's  Georgics  with  a  German  version,  and  a 
commentary,  of  which  Niebuhr  declared  that 
it  left  nothing  for  future  commentators  to  do. 
In  1793  he  published  his  translation  of  the 
Iliad,  followed  by  a  revised  edition  of  the 
Odyssey,  which,  though  perhaps  more  correct 
than  the  previous  version,  was  not  so  popular. 
He  now  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Grecian 
mythology,  mostly  in  opposition  to  the  views 
favored  by  Heyne;  and  his  researches  were 
embodied  in  his  MythologUche  Briefe  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  Konigsberg,  1794).  In  1797  he  edited 
the  Eclogues  of  Yirgil,  accompanied  by  a  trans- 
lation and  a  commentary.  His  original  poems, 
which  occupy  a  high  position  in  German  litera- 
ture, and  had  appeared  in  various  periodicals, 
were  collected  and  published  in  4  volumes  in 
1802.  His  health  failing,  he  now  resigned  his 
office,  received  a  pension  of  600  thalers,  lived 
for  some  years  in  retirement  at  Jena,  and  in 
1803  published  in  the  Jenaer  Allgemeine  Lite- 
raturzeitung  the  famous  review  of  Heyne's 
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edition  of  Homer,  which  created  a  great  sensa- 
tion among  the  scholars  of  Germany.  In  1805, 
the  elector  (afterward  grand  duke)  of  Baden 
having  invited  him  to  Heidelberg  with  an  offer 
of  a  pension  of  1,000  florins,  he  removed  thither, 
and,  devoting  himself  again  to  literary  studies, 
produced  improved  editions  of  his  previous 
works,  beside  numerous  new  ones,  among  which 
were  translations  of  Horace  (1806  and  1821), 
Hesiod  (1806),  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus 
(1808),  TibuUus  and  Lygdamus  (1810),  Aris- 
tophanes (1821),  and  Aratus  (1824).  When  68 
years  old,  he  began,  in  conjunction  with  his 
sons  Heinrich  and  Abraham,  a  translation  of 
Shakespeare,  which  was  not  very  successful, 
and  was  not  completed  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
His  early  friend.  Count  Friedrich  Stolberg,  hav- 
ing been  converted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion in  1800,  Voss  in  1819  published  an  essay 
on  the  event  entitled  Wie  ward  Fritz  Stolberg 
ein  Unfreier^  in  which  he  attacked  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  Protestant  mystics  of  Ger- 
many. This  led  to  a  literary  warfare,  which 
divided  all  Germany  into  two  parties.  Voss's 
learning,  especially  in  all  departments  of  ancient 
literature,  was  of  the  fullest  and  most  accurate 
character.  As  a  philologist  he  ranks  with  Les- 
sing  and  Wolf;  as  a  translator  his  position  in 
German  literature  is  unsurpassed ;  and  as  a  poet 
he  holds  a  very  high  rank.  The  most  famous  of 
his  poems  is  the  LuiBe,  He  translated  much  from 
French  and  English.  His  shorter  pieces  were 
published  in  1829  under  the  title  of  Kritische 
Blatter,  nebst  geographischen  Abhandlungen 
(3  vols.,  Stuttgart).  His  life  by  Paulus  was 
printed  at  Heidelberg  in  1826,  and  another  life 
\)j  Schmid  was  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his 
poetical  works  (Leipsic,  1835). 

VOSSIUS,  Geeaed  Johannes,  a  Dutch  au- 
thor, born  near  Heidelberg  in  15TT,  died  in  Am- 
sterdam, March  17, 1 649.  He  began  his  studies 
at  Dort,  in  1595  entered  the  university  of  Ley- 
den,  and  upon  the  conclusion  of  his  academ- 
ical course  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the- 
ology, ecclesiastical  history,  and  the  Hebrew 
language.  At  the  age  of  22  he  was  appointed 
master  of  the  public  school  of  Dort,  in  1614  di- 
rector of  the  theological  college  at  Leyden,  and 
in  1618  professor  of  eloquence  and  chronology 
in  the  latter  institution.  In  1620  the  synod  of 
Tergou  deprived  him  of  his  professorship  on  the 
charge  of  Arminianism,  founded  upon  his  His- 
toria  de  Controversiis^  quas  Pelagius  ejusque 
Beliquim  moverunt ;  but  the  next  year  the  synod 
of  Rotterdam  restored  him  upon  the  condition 
that  he  should  neither  speak  nor  write  against 
the  synod  of  Dort.  For  some  years  he  refused 
to  comply  with  the  condition,  and  in  the  mean 
time  was  prohibited  from  teaching  in  public  or 
private.  Archbishop  Laud  procured  him  a  pre- 
bend in  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  which  he 
was  permitted  to  hold  as  a  sinecure  until  1629, 
when  he  visited  England  and  was  installed.  He 
returned  to  Holland  soon  after,  and  in  1633 
was  appointed  professor  of  history  in  a  college 
then  newly  founded  at  Amsterdam.    He  wrote 


a  treatise  De  Idololatria;  Aristarchus,  sive  de 
Arte  Grammatica;  De  JSistoricis  Graecis;  De 
Mistoricis  Latinis  ;  and  various  other  treatises 
on  history,  poetry,  rhetoric,  logic,  and  the  math- 
ematical sciences.  His  collected  works  are  in  6 
vols.  fol.  (Amsterdam,  1695-lVOl). — Isaac,  a 
Dutch  author,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Ley- 
den in  1618,  died  at  Windsor  castle,  England, 
Feb.  10,  1 688.  His  education  was  conducted  ex- 
clusively by  his  father.  After  his  studies  were 
completed  he  travelled  for  three  years  in  Italy, 
I'rance,  and  England,  and  in  1648  was  invited 
to  Sweden  by  Queen  Christina.  A  misunder- 
standing with  Salmasius  exposed  him  to  the 
queen's  displeasure,  and  he  returned  to  Hol- 
land in  1658.  He  was  requested  by  the  states 
of  Holland  to  write  a  history  of  the  war 
between  England  and  Holland,  and  refused; 
upon  which  he  was  deprived  of  a  pension  he 
had  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  in  1670  went  to  Eng- 
land. At  Oxford  he  was  made  a  doctor  of  laws, 
and  Charles  II.  made  him  a  canon  of  Windsor 
in  1673,  and  assigned  him  apartments  in  the 
castle.  Among  his  best  known  works  are  his 
Variarum  Observationum  Liber;  De  Sibyllinis 
aliisque  quae  Ghristi  Natalem  prmcessere  OracU" 
lis;  Be  Poematum  Cantu  et  Viribus  Rythmi; 
and  editions  of  Catullus  and  Pomponius  Mela. 

YOUET,  Simon,  a  French  painter,  born  in 
Paris  in  1582,  died  there  in  1641.  In  1611  he 
visited  Constantinople,  where  he  painted  from 
memory  a  portrait  of  the  sultan  Achmet  I.  He 
shortly  afterward  went  to  Rome,  and  while 
there  his  reputation  gained  him  the  patronage 
of  Louis  XIIL,  who  gave  him  the  appointment 
of  king's  painter.  On  his  return  to  Paris  his 
commissions  were  so  numerous,  that  he  em- 
ployed a  large  number  of  assistants,  some  of 
whom  became  in  after  years  more  celebrated 
than  Youet  himself.  It  is  asserted  that  he  was 
the  founder  of  the  French  school  of  painting. 

YOWEL.    See  Language,  vol.  x.  p.  297. 

YRIES,  Hans  Feedeman  de,  a  Dutch  paint- 
er, born  in  Leeu warden,  Friesland,  in  1527. 
He  studied  for  5  years  under  an  Amsterdam 
painter  named  Gerritsz.  When  Charles  Y.  and 
his  son  Philip  made  their  triumphal  entry  into 
Antwerp  in  1549,  De  Yries  was  engaged  in 
painting  the  arches.  He  published  a  treatise 
on  perspective,  of  which  he  was  a  complete 
master ;  and  26  books  of  prints  of  his  architec- 
tural and  other  designs  have  been  published. 

YRIES,  Maetin  Geeeitzoon,  a  Dutch  navi- 
gator, who  was  intrusted  by  Yan  Diemen,  the 
governor-general  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in 
India,  with  the  command  of  an  expedition  to 
explore  the  countries  north  of  Japan.  He  sail- 
ed from  Batavia  in  1643  with  two  vessels,  and 
examined  the  islands  in  the  vicinity  of  Pe- 
rouse's  strait.  Schaep,  his  second  in  command, 
and  some  of  the  crew  of  Schaep's  vessel,  were 
seized  by  the  Japanese  on  suspicion  of  intro- 
ducing Portuguese  priests  into  the  empire,  and 
kept  in  prison  about  a  year.  A  narrative  of 
the  voyage  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  1646,  and 
an  abstract  of  it  is  given  by  Thevenot. 
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YULOAIjT,  the  Latin  name  of  the  Greek 
Hephaestus,  the  god  of  fire.  According  to  the 
Hesiodic  theogony,  he  was  one  of  the  12  great 
gods  of  Olympus  ;  but  one  account  made  him 
the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  the  other  of  Juno 
alone,  who  bore  him  by  her  own  unaided  gener- 
ative power.  In  Homer  he  is  represented  as 
deformed  from  his  birth,  and  his  appearance  so 
disgusted  his  mother  that  she  dropped  him 
from  Olympus  into  the  sea,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived and  kindly  treated  by  the  marine  deities 
Thetis  and  Eurynome,  with  whom  he  remained 
nine  years.  Later  writers  relate  that  he  was 
brought  up  in  heaven  with  the  other  gods,  and 
that  once  interfering  in  behalf  of  his  mother, 
who  had  been  fastened  by  Jupiter  with  a  gold- 
en chain,  he  was  kicked  by  the  latter  out  of 
Olympus.  Nine  days  he  spent  in  passing  to 
the  earth,  and  at  length  fell  in  the  island  of 
Lemnos.  His  leg  was  broken  by  the  fall,  and 
in  this  way  he  was  rendered  lame.  There  he 
built  himself  a  palace,  and  constructed  work- 
shops and  forges.  Afterward  he  returned  to 
Olympus  and  acted  as  mediator  between  Jupi- 
ter and  Juno.  The  works  attributed  to  him 
were  very  celebrated  in  Grecian  story. 

YULGATE.     See  Bible,  vol.  iii.  p.  232. 

YULPIUS,  Oheistiak  August,  a  German  au- 
thor, born  in  Weimar,  Jan.  23, 1762,  died  there, 
June  26,  1827.  He  was  educated  at  Jena  and 
Erlangen,  and  having  been  led  by  translations 
of  French  and  Italian  books  of  chivalry  to  the 
study  of  German  romance,  he  published  Roman- 
tische  Geschichten  der  Vorzeit  (12  vols.,  Leip- 
sic,  l791-'8),  and  AneMoten  aus  der  Vorzeit  (2 
vols.,  Leipsic,  1797).  From  1788  to  1797  he 
lived  in  Franconia,  and  subsequently,  after  hav- 
ing resided  in  various  cities,  returned  to  Wei- 
mar, where  he  received  the  position  of  secretary 
of  the  court  theatre,  then  under  the  directioij 
of  Goethe.  He  now  wrote  Binaldo  Rinaldini 
(3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1799),  which  was  received 
with  universal  applause,  was  translated  into 
almost  all  the  modern  languages,  and  has 
formed  the  model  of  a  countless  number  of 
robber  romances.  He  also  composed  numer- 
ous comic  stories  and  stories  of  the  middle 
ages,  dramas,  and  operas,  and  contributed  to 
various  periodicals.  At  a  later  period  he  was 
made  secretary  of  the  library,  and  devoting 
himself  still  more  to  the  study  of  history,  nu- 
mismatics, heraldry,  and  genealogy,  published 
Curiositaten  der  physiologisch-literarisch-artis' 
tisch-histormhen  Vor-  und  Mitwelt  (10  vols., 
Weimar,  1811-'26).  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  overseer  of  the  cabinet  of  coins,  first 
librarian,  and  a  member  of  the  ducal  council. — 
His  sister,  Oheistine,  was  originally  the  mis- 
tress, and  afterward  the  wife  of  Goethe. 
^  YULTURE,  the  common  name  of  the  car- 
rion-eating, diurnal  birds  of  prey,  of  the  family 
'DulturidcB,  The  bill  is  elongated,  sometimes 
slender,  never  so  strong  as  in  the  eagles,  straight 
in  the  basal  portion,  and  suddenly  hooked  but 
not  toothed  at  the  tip ;  eyes  on  the  level  of  the 
head,  or  without  the  prominent  superior  bony 


ridge  seen  in  the  falconidce  ;  wings  long  and 
pointed  ;  tarsi  short,  stout,  bare  of  feathers, 
and  covered  with  scales ;  toes  moderate,  the 
hind  one  short  and  rather  elevated,  and  all 
with  strong,  blunt  claws ;  in  the  typical  forms 
the  head  and  neck  are  bare,  or  clothed  only 
with  a  woolly  down.  They  are  cowardly,  filthy 
birds,  feeding  on  carrion,  gorging  themselves 
to  a  stupid  inactivity,  and  emitting  a  disgust- 
ing odor  and  a  fetid  secretion  from  the  nostrils. 
As  soon  as  an  animal  is  dead,  and  sometimes 
before  death,  the  carcass,  in  warm  climates,  is 
surrounded  by  these  birds,  which  suddenly  ap- 
pear, coming  from  all  quarters,  where  one  was 
not  visible  before.  Disgusting  as  are  their 
habits,  they  are  invaluable  in  tropical  regions 
in  devouring  animal  substances,  whose  speedy 
decomposition  would  otherwise  engender  pes- 
tilential diseases.  They  make  use  of  the  beak 
rather  than  the  claws  in  tearing  and  seizing 
their  food;  their  gait  is  awkward,  and  the 
wings  so  long  that  they  hold  them  half  extend- 
ed when  walking ;  their  voracity  is  extreme, 
and  their  crop  very  prominent  after  feeding ; 
their  very  attitude,  half  inclined,  as  contrasted 
with  the  erect  position  of  the  eagles,  shows 
their  cowardly  and  ignoble  disposition ;  they 
are  the  only  gregarious  birds  of  prey,  and,  if 
the  eagle  be  compared  to  the  lion,  the  vulture 
maybe  likened  to  the  jackal  or  thehygena. — The 
group  of  bearded  vultures  {gypaetince)^  coming 
"  nearest  the  eagles  in  appearance  and  habits,  has 
been  sufficiently  noticed  under  Lammergeyee, 
the  largest  of  European  birds.  The  vulturincB 
or  true  vultures  occur  in  both  hemispheres, 
though  they  are  principally  confined  to  the 
warm  regions ;  a  few  prey  upon  small  living 
animals,  but  most  feed  upon  carrion,  which 
they  detect  by  the  sense  of  sight  at  great  dis- 
tances ;  they  are  good  fliers,  soaring  to  a  great 
elevation  and  sailing  in  large  circles;  the  nest 
is  made  on  the  ground,  amid  inaccessible  rocks, 
and  sometimes  in  trees;  the  eggs  are  2  to  4. 
In  the  genus  tultur  (Linn.)  the  bill  is  large, 
elevated,  and  arched ;  3d  and  4th  quills  longest ; 
shafts  of  tail  feathers  strong  and  projecting 
beyond  webs ;  claws  slightly  curved  and  sharp, 
and  with  the  bill  more  like  those  of  the  ordi- 
nary birds  of  prey ;  head  with  scattered  down, 
and  hind  head  generally  with  a  transverse  crest 
of  thicker  down,  and  ruff  of  neck  advancing 
toward  it.  The  flight  is  slow  but  elevated ;  the 
nest  is  very  slightly  made,  and  the  young  are 
fed  with  the  regurgitated  food  of  the  parents. 
The  Arabian  or  cinereous  vulture  (F.  mona- 
chus^  Linn.)  is  about  3J  feet  long,  dark  brown, 
with  a  fawn-colored  collar  rising  obliquely 
toward  the  occiput ;  it  inhabits  the  mountains 
of  S.  Europe,  Arabia,  and  Africa. — The  griffon 
or  tawny  vulture  {gyps  fuhus^  Sav.)  is  3i  feet 
long  and  8^  in  alar  extent,  of  a  brownish  gray 
color,  approaching  fawn,  the  down  of  the  head 
and  neck  cinereous  white,  and  the  collar  mixed 
white  and  brown;  quills  and  tail  brown;  the 
bill  is  large  and  swollen  at  the  sides.  It  is 
widely  extended  among  the  mountains  of  tho 
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old  world,  frequenting  in  flocks  the  Alps,  Py- 
r^n^es,  and  Caucasus  in  summer,  going  south 
in  winter  ;  the  nest  is  sometimes  made  in  lofty 
trees. — The  sociable  vulture  {otogyps  auricula- 
ris,  Gray)  measures  10  feet  in  alar  extent ;  the 
prevailing  color  is  blackish  brown  above,  light- 
er below,  with  head  and  most  of  neck  naked 
and  red,  the  sides  of  the  latter  with  lengthen- 
ed wattles  from  below  each  ear.  It  is  a  moun- 
tain species,  inhabiting  Africa,  a  grand  and 
powerful  flier,  rising  so  as  to  be  lost  to  sight. — 
The  Egyptian  vulture,  sometimes  called  Pha- 
raoh's chicken  (neophron  percnopterus,  Sav.),  is 
about  2|  feet  long,  'with  a  very  long  and  slen- 
der bill,  the  3d  quill  the  longest,  tail  moderate 
and  wedge-shaped,  and  tarsi  plumed  below  the 
knees;  the  adult  male  is  white  with  black 
quills,  the  female  and  young  brown.  It  is  a 
carrion  feeder,  and  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
ancient  and  modern  Egyptians  for  its  services 
in  devouring  the  filth  of  their  cities  and  the 
decaying  msU^ters  brought  down  by  the  Nile  ; 
it  is  often  represented  on  their  monuments. 
It  sometimes  devours  small  living  animals.  It 
follows  caravans,  consuming  every  thing  that 
dies ;  devout  Mussulmans  have  occasionally  be- 
queathed property  for  the  support  of  a  certain 
number  of  these  useful  birds.  From  Africa 
they  come  to  the  Pyrenees  and  Alps. — ^Among 
the  American  species,  the  condor  and  the  tur- 
key buzzard  have  been  described  under  those 
titles ;  the  king  vulture  has  been  noticed  under 
the  former.  The  California  vulture  (cathartes 
CalifornianuSj  Shaw)  is  the  largest  rapacious 


bird  of  li^'orth  America,  being  over  4  feet 
long  and  about  10  in  extent  of  wings ;  it  is 
shining  black  above,  duller  below,  with  sec- 
ondaries grayish,  white  band  on  wings,  bill 
yellowish  white,  and  head  and  bare  neck 
orange  yellow  and  red ;  it  is  found  west  of  the 
Kocky  mountains,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
rivers,  and  is  inferior  in  size  only  to  the  condor, 
which  it  resembles  in  habits.  The  black  vul- 
ture or  carrion  crow  (G.  atratus,  Bartr.)  is  23 
inches  long  and  4^  feet  in  alar  extent;  the 
color  is  deep  black,  with  a  bluish  gloss  on  the 
back  and  wings;  shafts  of  quills  white;  head 
and  naked  part  of  neck  with  warts  and  a  few 
hair-like  feathers,  and  bluish  black ;  bill  dark, 
yellowish  at  the  end.  It  is  found  in  the  south- 
ern states  and  Central  and  South  America, 
gregarious,  associating  with  the  turkey  buz- 
zards, and  with  them  performing  the  very 
useful  oflfice  of  scavengers,  even  in  the  streets 
of  populous  cities.  It  is  common  in  Chili  and 
Peru,  and  in  the  latter  Tschudi  speaks  of  it  as 
sitting  in  incredible  numbers  on  the  walls  of  the 
streets  and  on  the  roofs  of  houses,  in  the  mid- 
day heat,  asleep  with  the  head  under  the  wings. 
YYASA,  or  Yedavyasa  ("  compiler  of  Ve- 
das"),  the  name  given  to  the  supposed  author 
or  compiler  of  the  four  Sanscrit  Vedas,  and  of 
the  Mahabharata^  a  poem  in  18  cantos  or  pawas 
on  the  wars  between  the  progeny  of  the  sun 
and  of  the  moon.  (See  Bhagavat  Gita,  Beah- 
MA,  Sanscrit,  and  Yedas.)  Kothing  is  known 
of  his  history,"  nor  is  it  certain  indeed  that 
any  such  person  ever  existed. 
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Wthe  23d  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  is 
^  peculiar  to  some  of  the  Teutonic  and 
Celtic  languages,  being  foreign  to  the  Roman- 
ic, and  in  sound,  though  not  in  form,  also  to 
the  Slavic  branches  of  the  Indo-European 
family,  while  retained  by  its  Asiatic  branches. 
Its  earliest  historical  appearance  is  in  a  diplo- 
ma of  Clovis  III.  at  the  end  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury. It  first  came  to  be  used  in  England 
about  the  time  of  the  conquest,  when  it  was 
used  indiflferently  in  writing  instead  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  ]?.  It  is  formed,  as  its  name  in 
English  shows,  by  the  doubling  of  the  letter  u 
or  V,  In  English,  as  in  Dutch  and  Flemish,  and 
in  some  German  dialects  after  sch  and  2,  it  is 
so  pronounced  that  while  most  writers  de- 
scribe it  as  a  semi-vowel,  others,  including 
Noah  "Webster,  have  classed  it  as  a  pure  vowel, 
equivalent  in  fact  to  the  English  oo ;  but 
Leon  Vaisse  contends  that  in  these  cases  it  is 
a  perfect  consonant  of  the  labial  class,  being 
produced  by  a  movement  of  the  larynx,  while 
the  vowels  are  sounded  by  a  steady  tension  of 
the  walls  of  the  pharynx.  Jacob  Grimm  also 
classes  it  as  a  labial  aspirate.  Its  sound  is  com- 


menced by  the  expulsion  of  the  breath  through 
the  puckered  lips,  and  completed  by  the  sudden 
withdrawal  of  the  lower  lip.  In  German,  ex- 
cept in  the  cases  above  mentioned,  and  in 
Swedish,  in  which  for  a  long  period  it  has  been 
comparatively  disused,  it  has  the  value  of  our 
«,  as  it  has  in  the  vulgar  English  of  London; 
and  Grimm  recommends  that  it  be  dropped 
from  the  German  altogether  as  needless,  the 
sound  which  it  properly  represents,  that  of  the 
English  W,  being,  as  he  says,  unknown  to  the 
language.  In  Danish  and  Icelandic  it  is  used 
only  in  writing  foreign  words.  In  Welsh, 
w  represents  only  the  English  oo,  as  /wl,  fool. 
In  English,  at  the  end  of  words,  it  is  either 
silent,  as  in  low,  row ;  or  it  modifies  the  pre- 
ceding vowel,  as  in  new,  paw,  how. — Origi- 
nally, there  is  no  doubt  that  W  was  a  guttural, 
and  it  is  so  classified  by  Kraitsir  (see  Lan- 
guage, vol.  X.  p.  298);  while  the  close  re- 
lationship with  the  gutturals  which  belongs 
to  its  character  as  an  aspirated  letter  is  gener- 
ally recognized.  In  French  writing  of  the 
llth-14th  centuries  it  was  used  indifferently 
instead  of  ^.,  the  word  puide,  for  instance,  being 
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then  often  written  wide ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  French  word  guerre^  war,  is  but 
the  German  word  Wehr.  Guillaume^  William, 
Galles^  Wales,  Gauthier^  Walter,  are  well 
known  instances  of  this  earlj  French  mode  of 
writing  the  Teutonic  W.  Collateral  instances 
in  English  are  our  words  ward^  guards  warran- 
ty^ guaranty.  The  original  gutturalitj  of  W  is 
also  shown  by  comparing  numerous  English 
words  with  their  Teutonic  originals,  as  awe^ 
Goth,  agjan;  how,  Ger.  Bogen;  own^  Anglo- 
Sax,  ogen;  maw,  Anglo-Sax.  mag  a;  marrow, 
Anglo-Sax.  mearh,  &c.  Mr.  Marsh  ("Lectures 
on  the  English  Language")  cites  Kichard  Mul- 
caster  and  Alexander  Gil  to  proYe  that  W  was 
anciently  articulated  in  wrath,  wrong,  write, 
wrench^  wretch,  though  its  precise  force  cannot 
now  b6  ascertained.  In  many  English  words 
beginning  with  wh,  the  w  is  of  modern  intro- 
duction ;  thus,  whole.  Sax.  hal,  was  written 
without  a  w  until  the  latter  part  of  the  16th 
century. 

WAAGEIST,  GusTAY  Feiedeich,  a  German 
author  and  art  critic,  born  in  Hamburg,  Feb.  11, 
1794.  After  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  the  great 
popular  uprising  in  Germany  in  1813-'14,  he 
continued  his  art  studies  at  Breslau,  Dresden, 
and  Heidelberg,  and  about  1820  established  him- 
self in  Munich,  where  in  the  same  year  he  pub- 
lished his  first  work,  a  pamphlet  on  the  Egyp- 
tian mummies  in  the  royal  collection  of  Mu- 
nich, followed  in  1822  by  a  monograph  on 
Hubert  and  Jan  van  Eyck.  In  1823  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  royal  gallery  of 
paintings  in  Berlin,  and  in  1832  of  the  portrait 
gallery  of  the  new  museum  in  that  city,  in 
which  capacity  he  was  one  of  th-e  first  to  attempt 
the  arrangement  of  pictures  in  chronological 
order.  In  1844  he  delivered  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion at  the  university  of  Berlin  on  the  history 
of  art.  In  1837  appeared  his  elaborate  work 
entitled  Kunstwerhe  und  Kunstler  in  England 
tend  Franhreich  (4  vols.,  Berlin),  of  which  the 
portion  relating  to  England  was  translated  in 
the  succeeding  year.  Upon  the  basis  of  this 
latter  work  he  produced  in  1854  his  ''  Treasures 
of  Art  in  Great  Britain"  (3  vols.  8vo.),  to  which 
was  added  in  1858  a  supplementary  volume  en- 
titled "Additional  Art  Treasures  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, being  an  Account  of  Forty  Galleries  visited 
in  1854  and  1856,  and  now  for  the  first  time 
described."  His  remaining  works  comprise  the 
"  Works  of  Art  and  Artists  of  Germany"  (2 
vols.,  Leipsic,  1843-'5) ;  essays  on  the  "  Life 
and  Genius  of  Rubens"  and  on  "  Andrea  Man- 
tegna  and  Luca  Signorelli,"  and  a  variety  of 
miscellaneous  essays. 

WABASH,  a  river  of  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
which  has  its  source  in  Mercer  co.,  Ohio,  near 
the  W.  border  of  the  state.  Its  course  is  first 
IST.  W.  to  Huntington,  Ind.,  thence  W.  by  S.  to 
Logansport,  and  thence  S.  W.  to  Covington, 
where  it  turns  almost  -directly  S. ;  a  little  be- 
low Terre  Haute  it  assumes  a  S.  S.  W.  direc- 
tion, and  forms  the  boundary  between  Indiana 
and  Illinois  to  the  point  where  it  enters  the 


Ohio,  140  m.  above  the  mouth  of  that  river,  in 
lat  37°  50'  K,  long.  88°  W.  Its  whole  length 
is  estimated  at  550  m.,  for  more  than  300  m.  of 
which  it  is  navigable  by  steamboats  at  high 
water.  It  is  the  largest  affluent  of  the  Ohio  from 
the  ISr.,  and  the  principal  river  intersecting  the 
state  of  Indiana.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the 
Tippecanoe,  Big  Yermilion,  and  Embarras  riv- 
ers on  the  right  bank,  and  the  Salamonie,  Rac- 
coon creek,  and  White  river  on  the  left.  The 
last  named  is  navigable  in  time  of  high  water 
for  200  m.  The  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  follows 
the  course  of  the  Wabash  river  for  180  m.  from 
Huntington  to  Terre  Haute. 

WABASH.  I.  AK  E.  co.  of  Ind.,  drained 
by  the  Wabash,  Salamonie,  and  Eel  rivers; 
area,  420  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  17,547.  It  has 
a  diversified  surface,  partly  covered  with  fine 
forests,  and  the  soil  is  highly  fertile.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  434,962  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn,  117,803  of  wheat,  28,047  of  oats, 
30,727  of  potatoes,  170,102  lbs.  of  butter,  79,- 
868  of  maple  sugar,  17,137  of  wool,  and  4,107 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  10  grist  mills,  17 
saw  mills,  8  tanneries,  11  churches,  2  news- 
paper offices,  and  1,366  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Wa- 
bash and  Erie  canal,  and  the  Toledo,  Wabash,  and 
St.  Louis  railroad.  Capital,  Wabash.  II.  A  S. 
E.  CO.  of  111.,  bordering  on  Ind.,  bounded  S.  E.  by 
the  Wabash  river,  and  drained  by  Bonpas  creek 
and  other  streams;  area,  110  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860, 7,312.  The  surface  is  generally  level  and 
diversified  with  prairie  and  forest,  and  the  soil 
is  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were  320,- 
000  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  12,438  of  wheat, 
44,895  of  oats,  10,230  lbs.  of  wool,  and  2,222 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  6  grist  mills,  4  saw 
mills,  1  tannery,  1  newspaper  office,  11  church- 
es, and  750  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
Capital,  Mt.  Oarmel. 

WABASHAW,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Minnesota, 
bounded  E.  by  the  Mississippi  river,  which  sep- 
arates it  from  Wisconsin,  and  intersected  by 
the  Embarras,  Miniska,  and  Waxi  Oju  rivers ; 
area,  about  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  7,228. 
The  surface  is  undulating,  with  some  prairie, 
and  the  soil  fertile.  Lake  Pepin  lies  on  the  E. 
border.     Capital,  Wabashaw. 

WABONSE,  a  N".  E.  co.  of  Kansas,  bounded 
'^.  by  the  Wabonse  river,  and  drained  by  its 
affluents  and  other  small  tributaries  of  the  Kan- 
sas river;  area,  about  750  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
1,964.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil 
productive.     Capital,  Wabonse. 

WACE,  Mastee  Robert,  an  Anglo-lsTorman 
poet,  born  in  Jersey  about  1112,  died  probably 
in  England  about  1184.  His  name  is  variously 
written,  and  appears  to  be  an  abbreviation  or 
corruption  of  Eustace.  He  passed  the  greater 
portion  of  his  life  in  Caen,  where  the  kings  of 
England  then  usually  held  their  court  when  in 
Normandy,  and  in  1161  was  made  a  canon  of 
the  cathedral  church  in  Bayeux.  He  is  sup- 
posed also  to  have  been  a  favorite  chaplain  of 
Henry  11.    His  authentic  works  comprise  Le 
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roman  de  Rou  (Rollo)  et  des  dues  de  I^ormandie^ 
a  poem  written  about  1171,  partly  in  Alexan- 
drine and  partly  in  octosyllabic  verse,  and  re- 
markable as  a  monument  of  the  language  and 
as  a  picturesque  record  of  memorable  events, 
including  the  battle  of  Hastings  and  the  Nor- 
man conquest  of  England ;  Le  Brut  d'' Angle- 
terre  (1155),  a  paraphrastic  version  of  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth's  ^'British  History;"  Ze  chro- 
nique  ascendante  des  dues  de  N'ormandie ;  and 
some  shorter  poems  of  less  importance.  Sev- 
eral poems  of  doubtful  authenticity  have  also 
been  attributed  to  him.  A  critical  edition  of 
the  Roman  de  Rou,  with  notes  by  F.  Pluquet, 
was  published  in  Rouen  in  182T  (2  vols.  8vo.). 
WAOHLER,  JoHAirar  Feiedeich  Ludwio,  a 
German  literary  historian,  born  in  Gotha, 
April  15,  1767,  died  in  Breslau,  April  4,  1838. 
He  studied  in  his  native  city,  and  subsequently 
at  the  universities  of  Jena  and  Gottingen ;  was 
successively  professor  of  theology,  history,  and 
philosophy,  and  again  of  history,  in  Rinteln, 
Marburg,  and  Breslau ;  and  eventually  was  ap- 
pointed chief  librarian  of  the  university  in  the 
last  named  city.  His  works  are  numerous,  and 
distinguished  by  erudition,  as  well  as  elegance 
of  style.  The  principal  are:  GescMchte  der 
Literatur,  &c.  (3  vols.,  1793);  GescUcUe  der 
historischen  ForseTiung  und  Kunst  (2  vols., 
1812-'20);  LehrlueTi  der  GescTiicMe  (1817);  and 
Vorlesungen  uber  die  GescMchte  der  deutschen 
Hationalliteratur  (2  vols.,  1818). 

.  WAOHSMUTH,  Eenst  Wilhelm  Gottlieb, 
a  German  historian,  born  in  Hildesheim,  Deo. 
28,  1784.  He  studied  theology  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Halle,  where  he  received  the  instruction 
of  F.  A.  Wolf,  Schleiermacher,  and  Niemeyer, 
but  subsequently  devoted  himself  to  languages, 
literature,  and  history.  He  lectured  on  the 
Italian  language  and  history  at  the  university 
of  Halle,  and  was  afterward  professor  of  his- 
tory at  the  universities  of  Kiel  and  Leipsic. 
His  principal  works  are:  EelleniscTie  Alter- 
thumslcunde  (2d  ed.,  4  vols.,  Halle,  1843-'6) ; 
Europdische  SittengeschicMe  (5  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1831-'9)  ;  GescMchte  des  Zeitalters  der  Revolu- 
tion (4  vols.,  Leipsic,  1846-'8);  Allgemeine 
CulturgeschicUe  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1850-'52); 
and  GmcMchte  der  politischen  Farteiungen  (4 
vols.,  Brunswick,  1853-'6). 

■WlOHTER,  Kael  Geoeg  vox,  a  German 
publicist,  born  in  Marbach-on-the-Neckar,  Dec. 
24,  1797.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities 
of  Tubingen  and  Heidelberg,  at  the  former  of 
which  he  was  in  1820  appointed  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  law.  In  1822  he  became  titular  pro- 
fessor, in  1825  redtor  of  the  university,  and  in 
1836  professor  of  law  and  chancellor,  having 
during  the  previous  3  years  occupied  the  chair 
of  law  at  Leipsic.  As  chancellor  he  held  also 
the  position  of  member  of  the  parliament  of 
"Wtirtemberg,  and  from  1839  to  1851  presided 
over  the  chamber  of  deputies.  In  the  latter 
year  he  resigned  his  chancellorship,  and  was 
appointed  president  of  the  supreme  court  of 
appeal  of  the  4  free  cities ;  but  at  the  end  of  a 
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few  months  he  exchanged  this  office  for  that  of 
professor  of  civil  law  at  the  university  of  Leip- 
sic and  counsellor  of  the  court  of  Saxony.  His 
works  evince  a  profound  knowledge  of  German 
law  and  its  sources. 

WAOKERNAGEL,  Kael  Heineich  Wil- 
helm, a  German  author,  born  in  Berlin,  April 
23,  1806.  At  the  university  of  Berlin  he 
studied  the  early  literature  of  Germany  under 
Lachmann,  and  in  1833  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  the  German  language  and  literature 
at  Basel,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  has 
been  a  prolific  writer  on  subjects  connected 
with  literature,  aesthetics,  ethics,  the  fine  arts, 
law,^  and  theology,  and  has  a  considerable  rep- 
utation as  a  poet. 

WAD  AY,  a  kingdom  of  central  Africa,  lying 
S.  of  the  great  desert  and  W.  of  Darfoor.  The 
natives  generally  call  it  Dar-Saleyh,  and  in 
Darfoor,  Kordofan,  andBornoo  it  is  called  Bor- 
goo.  Very  little  is  known  of  it  with  any  cer- 
tainty. Its  surface  is  generally  level,  though 
there  are  many  isolated  mountains.  It  has  al- 
together an  inclination  from  E.  to  W.,  from  the 
foot  of  a  mountain  range  named  Jebel  Marra 
to  Lake  Kuku.  In  the  northern  provinces  of 
the  country  there  are  large  desert  tracts,  with 
small  water  courses  interspersed  at  intervals. 
The  sonthern  portion  of  the  country  is  better 
watered  and  more  fertile.  The  kingdom  com- 
prises in  all  about  26  tribes  of  negroes  and 
Arabs,  and  is  governed  by  a  sultan  who  resides 
at  Abeshr,  and  under  whom  there  are  4  pro- 
vincial governors.  The  largest  town  is  Kodo- 
gus,  containing  about  600  houses.  Although 
Waday  is  mainly  a  pastoral  country,  immensely 
rich  in  horses  and  flocks  of  every  kind,  it  has 
a  considerable  commerce,  which  is  subject  to  a 
large  tax.  The  principal  articles  of  trade  are 
salt,  copper,  fine  cloths,  harnesses,  coats  of 
mail,  beads,  calico,  paper,  needles,  ivory  (taken 
in  exchange  from  neighboring  countries  for  ex- 
port), and  tobacco^  It  appears  that  all  the  large 
bargains  are  made  in  cattle,  and  the  smaller  in 
strips  of  cotton  cloth.  There  are  few  manufac- 
tures, and  these  are  of  the  rudest  kind.  The 
army  consists  of  7,000  cavalry,  of  whom  1,000 
are  mail-clad.  The  country  has  long  been  racked 
with  civil  wars,  and  of  late  few  of  the  sultans 
have  died  a  natural  death.  The  religion  is  a 
mixture  of  Mohammedanism  and  paganism, 
but  Dr.  Barth  found  among  the  negro  tribes  a 
translation  of  the  Lord's  prayer. — It  is  asserted 
that  the  foundation  of  what  is  now  the  kingdom 
of  Waday  was  laid  by  Abd-el-Kerim  as  long 
ago  as  1020.  He  established  his  seat  at  Mada- 
ba,  a  mountainous  district  near  the  town  of 
Wara,  the  meaning  of  the  latter  name  being 
literally  "  the  town  encircled  by  hills."  The 
kingdom,  according  to  the  accepted  accounts, 
has  thus  existed  for  more  than  800  years,  with 
a  regular  succession  of  sovereigns. 

WADDEL,  James,  D.D.,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, born  in  Newry,  Ireland,  in  July,  1739, 
died  in  Louisa  co.,  Ya.,  Sept.  17,  1805.  His 
parents  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  during  his 
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infancy.  He  was  educated  at  the  classical 
school  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Finley  at  Nottingham, 
Md.,  in  which  at  an  early  age  he  became  an  as- 
sistant, and  subsequently  he  taught  at  Pequea, 
Lancaster  co.,  Penn.  He  began  the  study  of 
medicine,  but  having  been  induced  by  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Davies  to  enter  the  ministry,  he 
studied  theology,  and  was  licensed  as  a  proba- 
tioner at  Tinkling  Spring,  Va.,  by  the  pres- 
bytery of  Hanover,  in  1761.  In  1762  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  from  the  churches  of  Lancaster 
and  Northumberland,  but  resigned  his  charge 
in  1776  and  removed  to  the  valley  of  the  Shen- 
andoah. In  1785  he  removed  to  a  large  estate 
purchased  by  him  in  Louisa  co.,  which  he  called 
Hopewell,  and  preached  in  various  churches  in 
that  region  during  the  remaining  20  years  of 
his  life.  Shortly  after  his  last  removal  he  be- 
came blind.  His  reputation  as  a  pulpit  ora- 
tor has  become  wide-spread  through  the  well 
known  description  of  his  preaching  given  by  "Wil- 
liam "Wirt,  early  in  the  present  century,  in  the 
'^British  Spy."  Mr.  Wirt  heard  him  after  he 
had  become  blind  and  paralytic,  but  says  that 
he  exceeded  all  that  he  had  been  able  to  con- 
ceive of  the  sublimity  of  Massillon  or  the  force 
of  Bourdaloue.  Dr.  Waddel  was  the  father- 
in-law  of  the  Rev.  Archibald  Alexander,  D.D. 
At  his  death  he  ordered  all  his  manuscripts  to 
be  destroyed. 

WADDING-,  Luke,  a  Roman  Catholic  scholar 
and  author,  born  in  Waterford,  Ireland,  Oct. 
16, 1588,  died  in  Rome,  Nov.  18,  1657.  When 
15  years  old  he  was  sent  abroad  to  finish  his 
theological  education,  studied  for  6  months  at 
the  Jesuit  seminary  of  Lisbon,  and,  having 
joined  the  order  of  the  Franciscans  in  1605, 
completed  his  education  in  their  convents  of 
Liria,  Ooimbra,  and  Lisbon.  After  taking  or- 
ders he  went  to  Salamanca,  and  was  made  lec- 
turer on  divinity  in  that  university;  and  in 
1618,  when  Anthony  a  Trejo,  bishop  of  Car- 
thagena,  was  sent  to  Rome  as  legate  to  settle 
the  controversy  in  regard  to  the  immaculate 
conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  Wadding  ac- 
companied him  as  chaplain  to  the  embassy.  On 
this  subject  he  wrote  several  pamphlets,  and 
after  the  return  of  the  bishop  of  Oarthagena 
the  whole  of  the  business  of  the  embassy  was 
nominally  intrusted  to  the  duke  of  Albuquer- 
que, but  really  performed  by  Wadding.  He 
wrote  its  history  in  a  folio  volume  entitled  Le- 
gatio  Philippi  III.  et  IV.,  Hispanm  Begum, 
ad  Sanctissimos  DD.  Paulum  V,  et  Gregorium 
XY,  et  Urhanum  VIII.,  pro  definienda  Gontro- 
versia  Gonceptionis  B,  Marice  Virginis.  The  re- 
mainder of  Wadding's  life  was  spent  at  Rome, 
where  from  1630  to  1634  he  held  the  office  of 
procurator  of  the  Franciscans,  and  from  1645  to 
1648  was  the  vice-commissary  of  his  order.  He 
founded  in  1625  the  college  of  St.  Isidore,  for 
the  education  of  Irish  students  who  belonged  to 
the  Franciscan  order,  aided  several  other  theo- 
logical students,  and  was  one  of  the  councillors 
appointed  in  the  case  of  Jansenius,  whose  doc- 
trines he  favored,  but  he  retracted  his  opinion 
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as  soon  as  they  were  condemned  by  the  papal 
bull.  His  most  important  work  is  his  history 
of  the  order  of  the  Franciscans,  entitled  Anna- 
les  Minorum  (8  vols,  fol.,  Lyons  and  Rome, 
1647-'54).  He  also  edited  a  collection  of  the 
writings  of  Duns  Scotus  (12  vols,  fol.,  Lyons, 
1639),  and  wrote  a  bibliographical  history  of 
the  Franciscans. 

WADE,  Benjamin  Feanklin,  an  American 
statesman,  born  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  27, 
1800.  His  father,  a  soldier  of  the  revolution, 
was  poor,  and  his  early  education  was  obtained 
in  the  common  schools.  After  he  arrived  at  man- 
hood he  usually  spent  his  summers  in  labor  as  a 
farmer  or  lumberman,  and  his  winters  in  school- 
keeping.  He  was  for  some  months  employed 
with  spade  and  wheelbarrow  in  the  digging  of 
the  Erie  canal.  In  1826  he  began  to  study  law 
in  Ohio  with  Elisha  Whittlesey,  and  in  1828  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Ashtabula  co.,  where  he 
has  ever  since  resided.  In  1835  he  was  elected 
prosecuting  attorney  of  that  county,  and  in 
1837  he  was  returned  to  the  senate  of  Ohio,  to 
which  body  he  was  twice  reelected.  In  1847 
he  was  chosen  by  the  legislature  president  judge 
of  the  third  judicial  district  of  the  state ;  and 
in  1851,  while  holding  court  at  Akron,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  senate,  to  which 
body  he  was  again  returned  in  1857.  In  the 
senate  Mr.  Wade  has  been  prominent,  first  as  a 
leader  of  the  anti-slavery  whigs  and  then  of  the 
republicans.  He  has  been  a  steady  and  con 
sistent  opponent  of  all  measures  which  he  con- 
ceived to  be  intended  for  the  benefit  of  slavery. 
In  1852  he  voted,  with  only  five  other  senators, 
to  repeal  the  fugitive  slave  law ;  he  also  spoke 
and  voted  against  Mr.  Douglas's  bill  to  abrogate 
the  Missouri  compromise ;  against  the  Lecomp- 
ton  constitution  for  Kansas  in  1858;  against 
Mr.  SHdell's  bill  appropriating  $30,000,000  for 
the  acquisition  of  Cuba ;  and  against  all  the 
schemes  of  compromise  between  North  and 
South  propounded  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  election 
in  1860.  The  homestead  bill,  making  a  free 
grant  of  160  acres  of  public  land  to  every  ac- 
tual settler,  he  advocated  for  years,  and  it  was 
in  his  charge  when  it  was  finally  passed  by  the 
senate  in  1862.  The  agricultural  college  bill, 
and  the  Pacific  railroad  bill,  he  has  always  sup- 
ported, as  he  has  every  measure  for  the  protec- 
tion of  American  industry^  On  every  occasion 
he  has  opposed  the  increase  of  the  gtandiug 
army,  and  has  favored  the  discontinuance  of  West 
Point  military  academy  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
essentially  aristocratic,  anomalous,  and  impol- 
iticv  From'  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in 
1861  Mr.  Wade  has  labored  incessantly  for  a 
more  vigorous  treatment  of  the  war  and  a  more 
rigorous  dealing  with  the  enemies  of  the  gov- 
ernment. On  the  opening  of  the  37th  congress 
he  became  chairman  of  the  joint  committee  on? 
the  conduct  of  the  war  appointed  by  the  two- 
houses,  and  also  took  an  active  part  in  urging 
the  enactment  of  a  law  to  confiscate  all"  the; 
property  of  leading  rebels  and  emancipate  their- 
slaves.    He  spoke  and  voted  for  the  bill  making 
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treasury  notes  a  legal  tender,  and  for  the  bills 
abolishing  slavery  and  the  so  called  black  laws 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  As  chairman  of 
the  territorial  committee,  he  reported  a  bill  in 
1862  abolishing  slavery  in  all  the  territories  of 
the  government,  and  prohibiting  it  in  any  that 
may  hereafter  be  acquired.  -We  should  add 
that  he  has  also  constantly  insisted  on  the  ut- 
most economy  in  the  public  expenditures,  and 
on  holding  officials  to  a  stringent  accountability. 

WADSWORTH,  James,  an  American  phi- 
lanthropist, born  in  Durham,  Conn.,  April  20, 
1T68,  died  in  Geneseo,  K  Y.,  June  T,  1844.  He 
was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1788,  and  in 
1T90  removed  with  his  brother  to  the  Genesee 
river,  purchasing  a  large  tract  of  land  in  what 
is  now  the  town  of  Geneseo,  and  also  acting  as 
agent  for  the  estate  of  another  person.  In  time 
he  became  one  of  the  richest  land  proprietors 
in  New  York.  He  interested  himself  warmly 
in  the  cause  of  education,  printing  and  circu- 
lating publications  on  the  subject  at  his  own 
expense,  employing  persons  to  lecture  on  it, 
and  offering  premiums  to  the  towns  which 
should  first  establish  school  libraries.  As  early 
as  1811  he  proposed  the  establishment  of  nor- 
mal schools,  and  continued  to  urge  it  until  the 
state  normal  school  was  founded.  He  procured 
the  enactment  of  the  school  library  law  in  1838, 
founded  a  library  and  institution  for  scientific 
lectures  at  Geneseo  and  endowed  it  with 
J^l  0,000,  and  in  his  sales  of  land  always  stipu- 
lated that  a  tract  of  125  acres  in  each  township 
should  be  granted  free  for  a  church,  and  another 
of  the  same  size  for  a  school.  His  donations  to 
the  cause  of  education  exceeded  $90,000. 

WAFER  (Dutch,  wafeV)^  a  thin  and  general- 
ly circular  cake  of  some  farinaceous  material 
made  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  The  principal 
kinds  of  wafers  are :  1,  the  wafer  of  unleavened 
bread  used  in  the  administration  of  the  eucharist 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  and  most  of  the  orien- 
tal churches,  as  also  by  a  portion  of  the  Luther- 
ans of  Europe  (see  Loed's  Supper)  ;  2,  a  thin 
round  cake,  often  formed  into  a  roll,  sold  by 
pastry  cooks ;  this  seems  to  have  been  the  ear- 
liest use  of  the  name  in  England,  and  the  per- 
sons selling  them  were  formerly  called  "wa- 
ferers ;"  and  3,  the  thin  disks  used  for  sealing 
letters  and  fastening  together  pieces  of  paper. 
The  Genoese  appear  to  have  been  the  first  who 
made  wafers  for  the  last  named  purpose,  and 
caused  them  to  receive  the  impression  of  a  seal 
when  attached  to  legal  documents.  According 
to  Beckmann,  red  wafers  thus  impressed  were 
used  as  far  back  as  the  year  1624;  but  he  adds 
that  during  the  whole  of  the  17th  century  they 
were  never  used  in  the  chancery  of  Branden- 
burg, and  but  seldom  by  private  persons.  In 
the  duchy  of  Weimar  an  order  of  the  year  1716, 
forbidding  their  use  in  law  matters,  was  an- 
nulled in  1742.  At  present,  in  most  of  the 
United  States  and  in  many  other  countries, 
they  are  employed  not  only  to  attach  seals  of 
other  materials  to  legal  documents,  but  them- 
selves serve  as  seals,  either  plain  or  receiving 


an  impression  like  sealing  wax.  (See  Seal.) 
— Common  wafers  are  made  from  fine  wheat 
flour  formed  into  a  thin  paste  with  cold  water, 
to  which  coloring  matter  and  sometimes  a  lit- 
tle white  of  Qgg  or  isinglass  are  added;  and 
this  paste  is  then  baked  between  plates  of  iron 
hinged  together,  like  those  used  for  making 
waffles,  which  have  been  previously  warmed 
and  greased  to  prevent  adhesion.  After  re- 
maining a  few  moments  over  the  fire,  the  baked 
paste  is  taken  out  in  a  sheet,  and  dried  in  the 
air,  when  it  becomes  firm  and  brittle.  Several 
sheets  are  piled  upon  each  other  and  cut  with 
hollow  punches  to  the  required  size.  Trans- 
parent wafers  are  prepared  by  dissolving  fine 
glue  or  isinglass  in  such  a  quantity  of  water 
that  the  solution  will  solidify  on  cooling ;  color- 
ing matter,  and  in  some  cases  even  perfumes, 
are  added  to  the  hot  liquid,  which  is  then  pour- 
ed upon  a  plate  of  glass  previously  heated  by 
steam,  smeared  with  a  little  oil,  butter,  or  some- 
times ox  gall,  to  prevent  adhesion,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  ledge  of  the  same  height  as  the 
required  thickness  of  the  wafers.  A  second 
plate  of  glass  is  then  placed  upon  it,  which  ex- 
pels the  excess  of  liquid,  and  forms  the  upper 
surface;  the  whole  is  allowed  to  cool,  when 
the  transparent  sheet  is  easily  removed,  and  is 
cut  into  wafers  with  punches.  Medallion  wa- 
fers, in  which  a  design  in  relief  is  shown  on  a 
darker  ground,  as  in  a  cameo,  and  which  were 
in  fashion  some  years  ago,  were  prepared  by 
moistening  a  plate  of  metal,  on  which  the  de- 
sign had  been  engraved  in  intaglio,  with  a  solu- 
tion of  gum  mixed  with  some  opaque  color, 
which  was  then  carefully  removed  from  the 
smooth  uncut  part  of  the  surface,  and  a  colored 
solution  of  glue  or  isinglass  was  poured  on  the 
plate.  In  drying,  the  glue  and  gum  contracted 
and  were  thus  easily  separated  from  the  mould, 
and  the  wafers  were  then  punched  out  as  usual. 
— The  colors  employed  for  wafers  are :  for  red, 
vermilion,  carmine,  a  decoction  of  Brazil  wood 
brightened  with  alum,  and  for  cheap  wafers 
red  lead ;  for  yellow,  saffron,  turmeric,  or  a  de- 
coction of  weld,  fustic,  or  Persian  berries ;  for 
blue,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo 
partially  neutralized  with  potash  or  chalk ;  for 
black,  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  iron  (green  vit- 
riol) and  gall  nuts.  The  other  colors  are  pro- 
duced by  mixtures  of  these.  The  opaque  colors, 
such  as  vermilion,  carmine,  and  red  lead,  can, 
of  course,  only  be  used  for  wafers  of  the  ordi- 
nary kind.  The  ingredients  used  for  coloring 
red  wafers  are  generally  of  a  poisonous  charac- 
ter, and,  the  wafers  being  put  in  the  mouth  to 
wet  them,  injurious  effects  have  attended  their 
use ;  and  in  some  instances  where  they  are  em- 
ployed in  large  quantities,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  substitute  white  wafers  for  the 
colored. — A  patent  was  taken  out  in  1850  by 
M.  de  Fontainemoreau  for  three  methods  of 
making  wafers  with  a  surface  of  metal  foil. 
In  the  first,  the  foil  was  coated  with  the  ordi- 
nary paste  used  for  wafers,  then  placed  in  the 
wafer  iron  and  baked  as  usual ;  a  wafer  with 
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the  lower  surface  adhesive  and  the  upper  of 
bright  metal  was  thus  obtained.  In  the  sec- 
ond, the  foil  was  pasted  to  paper,  the  lower 
surface  of  which  was  then  gummed.  In  the 
third,  the  foil  was  placed  on  gummed  paper, 
the  lower  side  of  which  was  coated  with  a 
resinous  cement;  these  wafers  require  to  be 
heated  instead  of  being  moistened.  Wafers 
made  of  colored,  gilt,  or  silvered  paper,  gum- 
med on  the  lower  surface,  and  generally  em- 
bossed, are  also  frequently  used. 

WAGER,  in  law,  a  contract  by  which  two 
parties  agree  that  a  certain  thing  shall  be  done 
by  one  for  the  benefit  of  the  other,  on  the  hap- 
pening or  not  happening  of  a  contingent  event. 
Wagers  were  certainly  valid  contracts  at  com- 
mon law ;  but  from  early  ages  many  exceptions 
were  made.  They  were  void  if  immoral,  or 
opposed  to  public  policy,  or  indecent,  or  tend- 
ing to  restrain  or  prevent  marriage.  In  the 
United  States,  the  objection  has  been  extended 
to  any  wager  about  the  age,  height,  weight, 
wealth,  situation,  or  circumstances  of  any  per- 
son, of  any  age  or  either  sex.  So,  too,  all  wa- 
gers are  void,  and  perhaps  punishable,  if  such 
as  to  interfere  with  the  free  and  honest  exercise 
of  the  elective  franchise.  By  the  statute  8  and 
9  Victoria,  ch.  100,  sec.  18,  all  wagers  are  null 
and  void ;  and  the  tendency  both  of  legislation 
and  adjudication  in  the  United  States  is  in  the 
same  direction.  Thus,  in  New  York,  it  has 
been  held,  in  the  construction  of  a  statute 
against  wagers,  that  if  a  stakeholder  pays  the 
stake  to  a  winner  by  the  direction  of  the  loser, 
the  latter  may  net^ertheless  have  his  action  for 
it  against  the  stakeholder.  This  is  not  gener- 
ally law,  but  in  many  of  the  states  either  party 
would  be  permitted  to  reclaim  his  share  of  the 
stake  from  the  stakeholder  before  the  event  is 
determined,  and  in  some  after  it  is  determined 
if  the  stake  be  not  yet  paid  over.  In  others  it 
seems  to  be  still  law,  that  if  the  wag'er  be  not 
Illegal  by  force  of  one  of  the  exceptions  above 
mentioned,  the  stakeholder  is  bound  to  pay  it 
over  to  the  winner  on  the  happening  of  the 
event.  It  may  be  doubted  now,  however, 
whether  an  action  by  a  winner  of  a  mere  wager 
or  bet  against  a  loser  would  be  sustained  in  any 
court.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  law  of 
wagers  is  uniform  in  the  United  States,  or  that 
it  is  free  from  uncertainty  on  many  points. 

WAGER  OF  BATTLE.     See  Appeal. 

WAGER  OF  LAW.  See  Criminal  Law, 
vol.  vi.  p.  70. 

WAGNER,  MoRiTz,  a  German  traveller,  born 
in  Baireuth  in  1813.  He  was  educated  for 
commercial  life,  and  entered  a  mercantile  house 
at  Marseilles.  A  visit  to  Algiers  resulted  in 
his  abandoning  trade  to  devote  himself  to  trav- 
elling. He  first  spent  some  time  in  Paris  to 
study  the  natural  sciences,  and  then  in  1836 
went  to  Algeria,  where  he  remained  two  years, 
visiting  every  part  of  the  colony,  and  published 
his  observations  in  his  Eeisen  in  der  Regent- 
schaft  Algier  (Leipsic,  1841).  In  1843  he  went 
to  the  Caucasus  and  Armenia,  where  he  re- 


mained three  years,  the  fruits  of  which  are 
contained  in  Der  KauTcasus  und  das  Land  deT 
Kosacken  (Leipsic,  1848),  ojidi  Eeise  nach  Kolchis 
und  dendeutschen  Colonien  jenseit  des  KauJcasus 
(Leipsic,  1850).  After  spending  some  time  in 
Italy,  he  made  a  new  journey  to  the  East,  and 
published  Beise  nach  Persien  und  dem  Lande 
der  Kurden  (Leipsic,  1852-''3).  In  1852  he 
visited  the  United  States  and  Central  America 
in  company  with  Dr.  Karl  Scherzer,  and  joint- 
ly with  him  published  Eeisen  in  Nordamerika 
(Leipsic,  1854)  and  Die  EepuHiTc  Costa-Eica 
(1856). 

WAGNER,  Richard,  a  German  composer, 
born  in  Leipsic,  May  22, 1813.  He  received  but 
little  scholastic  education,  and  from  a  very  early 
period  was  suffered  to  pursue  such  studies  as 
first  attracted  him.  For  a  while  he  was  devoted 
to  poetry  and  the  drama,  and  when  12  years 
old  busied  himself  with  writing  plays.  He  also 
tried  his  hand  at  painting,  and  put  himself  for 
some  time  under  the  tuition  of  a  master  of  this 
art.  His  thoughts  were  first  fixed  upon  music  by 
hearing  Weber's  Der  Freyschutz;  and  when  at 
the  age  of  15  he  became  acquainted  with  Beet- 
hoven's symphonies,  he  resolved  to  devote  him- 
self to  music.  The  first  of  his  compositions  of 
which  he  speaks  was  a  comedie  champetre^  writ- 
ten under  the  inspiration  of  the  "  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony." This  was  never  performed,  but  in  18S3 
a  symphony  written  by  him  was  presented  at  a 
concert  in  Leipsic.  In  1836  he  was  made  di- 
rector of  music  in  the  theatre  at  Magdeburg, 
and  at  once  wrote  for  it  an  opera  entitled 
"The  Fairies,"  which  however  was  not  pro- 
duced. In  1836  he  brought  out  "  The  Novice 
of  Palermo,"  of  which  the  words  and  music 
were  both  his  own,  and  which  failed.  He 
consequently  resigned  his  place,  and  accepted 
the  office  of  musical  director  at  Konigsberg, 
whence  he  soon  after  removed  to  Riga,  where 
he  held  a  similar  position.  Here  he  commenced 
a  comic  opera,  on  a  subject  taken  from  the  Ara- 
bian Nights,  but  abandoned  it  before  its  com- 
pletion. His  aspirations  then  turned  toward 
Paris,  and  in  order  to  prepare  himself,  for  a 
favorable  reception  there,  he  wrote  the  begin- 
ning of  a  more  elaborate  opera  than  any  he 
had  previously  composed,  called  "Rienzi." 
On  arriving  at  the  French  capital  he  found 
that  the  want  of  means  and  influence  interrupt- 
ed all  his  plans.  Maurice  Schlesinger,  a  music 
publisher  and  journalist,  befriended  him,  and 
gave  him  first  employment,  and  afterward  the 
opportunity  of  putting  forward  his  claim  to 
artistic  recognition.  He  published  a  number 
of  songs,  but  their  eccentric  forms  prevented 
their  success.  Schlesinger  also  procured  for 
Wagner  a  commission  to  write  an  overture  for 
the  societe  des  concerts^  upon  which  he  pre- 
pared his  "Faust,"  which  was  rehearsed  once 
and  then  set  aside,  the  society  not  hazarding  the 
experiment  of  producing  so  eccentric  a  work. 
A  lightly  written  opera,  called  La  defense  de 
Vamour^  was  also  refused  a  hearing.  These 
repeated  failures  brought  no  discouragement  to 
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Wagner.  He  was  resolved  to  write  for  the 
grand  opera,  however  long  he  might  have  to 
wait.  Meanwhile  he  consented  to  prepare 
vaudeville  music  for  the  minor  theatres,  until 
it  was  intimated  that  his  compositions  were  al- 
together too  fantastic  for  the  purpose.  He 
was  then  left  with  two  operas  on  his  hands, 
''Rienzi"  and  the  Vaisseau  fantome,  and  not  a 
sou  in  his  pocket.  In  this  dilemma  he  took  to 
writing  novels,  in  which  field  he  reaped  his 
first  success.  But  literary  triumphs  were  not 
what  he  sought  for ;  so,  selling  the  libretto  of 
his  Vaisseau  fantome  to  pay  his  way,  he  re- 
moved to  Dresden,  where  *'Rienzi"  had  been 
accepted  at  one  of  the  principal  theatres.  On 
his  route  thither  Wagner  conceived  the  in- 
tention of  writing  an  opera  which  should 
thoroughly  embody  his  theories  and  convic- 
tions of  the  art — a  step  he  had  not  ventured  to 
take  either  in  "Rienzi"  or  the  Vaisseau  fan- 
tome,  Tannhduser  was  afterward  the  result  of 
this  conception.  At  Dresden  "Rienzi"  was 
received  with  favor,  and  the  composer  wa^  re- 
warded by  the  office  of  chapelmaster  to  the 
king  of  Saxony.  In  1843  the  Vaisseau  fantome 
was  brought  out.  It  failed  utterly,  and,  al- 
though soon  after  reproduced  at  Berlin,  Cas- 
sel,  and  other  musical  capitals,  never  receiv- 
ed a  popular  plaudit.  "  Rienzi "  failed  every- 
where excepting  in  Dresden.  Wagner  persist- 
'  ed,  however,  in  developing  his  theories  in  the 
composition  of  Tannhduser^  which  was  pro- 
duced in  1845  at  Dresden  after  unexampled  care 
in  its  preparation;  but  it  received  only  two  rep- 
resentations. The  composer,  however,  set  to 
work  to  get  it  admitted  into  other  theatres. 
Failing  in  this,  he  began  to  compose  Lohengrin^ 
an  opera  still  more  identified  with  his  peculiar 
views  of  art.  It  was  about  to  be  produced  at 
Dresden  in  1849,  when  the  revolution  in  Saxony 
took  place.  Wagner  participated  in  it,  princi- 
pally because  he  believed  the  overthrow  of 
the  government,  by  releasing  the  theatre  from 
court  control,  would  leave  him  freer  to  establish 
his  operatic  principles.  The  revolution  was 
speedily  suppressed,  and  Wagner  was  exiled. 
He  retired  to  Switzerland,  and  lived  for  some 
years  at  Zurich,  where  he  composed  Tristan 
and  the  Nibelungen,  His  principal  advocate 
during  this  period  was  the  pianist  Liszt,  who 
caused  several  of  Wagner's  operas  to  be  repre- 
sented at  Weimar,  where  they  gave  birth  to 
a  new  school  in  art,  Liszt  being  the  first  and 
most  devoted  convert.  Through  his  efforts 
and  those  of  his  followers,  Wagner's  name  now 
became  more  widely  known  than  ever.  In 
1857  his  Tannhduser^  which  seems  to  have 
been  accepted  as  his  representative  work,  al- 
though he  always  declares  his  last  the  best,  was 
performed  at  Stuttgart  with  success.  In  1861 
it  was  given  at  the  grand  opera  in  Paris,  where 
it  failed  completely,  only  three  performances 
being  tolerated.  At  Vienna,  in  1862,  it  was  re- 
ceived with  greater  favor  than  had  ever  before 
been  vouchsafed  it.  He  has  recently  been  par- 
doned by  the  king  of  Saxony,  and  permitted  to 


return  to  Dresden. — Wagner's  merits  are  a  per- 
fect mastery  of  the  science  of  music  and  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  its  technical  laws, 
which,  however,  he  frequently  chooses  to  dis- 
regard. His  command  of  the  orchestra  is  ab- 
solute, and  no  finer  instrumental  writing  than  his 
is  extant.  His  fault,  in  the  view  of  the  public, 
is  an  uncompromising  adherence  to  his  own 
peculiar  theories.  He  not  only  proclaims  his 
own  system  to  be  everlastingly  true,  but  he  also 
denounces  all  other  systems  as  irremediably 
false.  He  avoids  regular  melody  as  inconsis- 
tent with  the  highest  expression  of  artistic  feel- 
ing. Apart  from  his  musical  compositions, 
Wagner's  literary  works  have  received  much  at- 
tention. They  consist  mostly  of  critical  re- 
views of  modern  music,  and  analytic  illustra- 
tions of  his  own.  His  Lettre  sur  la  muMque, 
published  in  Paris  in  1860,  just  prior  to  the 
production  of  Tannhduser  in  that  city,  brought 
upon  him  the  severest  rebukes,  and  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  the  harsh  treatment 
its  author  received  at  the  opera. 

WAGNER,  Rudolph,  a  German  physiologist 
and  anatomist,  born  in  Baireuth,  Bavaria,  in 
1805.  He  studied  at  Erlangen  and  Wiirzburg, 
and  under  Cuviei;  at  Paris.  Returning  to  Ger- 
many, he  practised  for  a  time  as  a  physician  at 
Augsburg,  was  afterward  a  tutor  and  professor 
of  zoology  in  the  university  of  Erlangen,  and 
in  1840  was  chosen  to  succeed  Blumenbach  as 
professor  of  physiology  in  the  university  of 
Gottingen.  Among  his  numerous  works  may 
be  mentioned  Beitrdge  zur  "oergleichenden  Ana- 
tomie  des  Blutes  (Leipsic,  1833) ;  Prodromus 
Historim  Generationis  Hominis  atque  Anima- 
Hum  (1836) ;  Beitrdge  zur  tergleichenden  Phy- 
siologie  (1838)  ;  Lehrluch  der  Physiologie  (1839; 
4th  ed.,  1854-'5) ;  Icones  Zootomies  (fol.,  1841) ; 
Ueher  das  Verhdltniss  der  Physiologic  zu  den 
physischen  Wissenschaften  (Gottingen,  1842)  ; 
Lehrluch  der  Zootomie  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1843- 
'7) ;  Eandworterhuch  der  Physiologie  (6  vols. 
8vo.,  Brunswick,  1843-53)  ;  Neurologische  Un- 
tersuchungen  (Gottingen,  1854),  &c.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  eminent  opponents  of  the  material- 
istic school  of  science  in  Germany. 

WAGRAM,  a  village  of  Lower  Austria,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rossbach,  11  m.  N.  E.  from 
Vienna,  celebrated  for  a  victory  of  Napoleon, 
July  5-6,  1809,  over  the  Austrians,  commanded 
by  the  archduke  Charles.  The  loss  was  very 
severe  and  nearly  equal  on  both  sides.  The 
immediate  result  of  the  battle  was  the  retreat 
of  the  Austrians  to  the  heights  of  Znaym, 
where  after  a  second  engagement  an  armistice 
was  concluded  on  July  12,  soon  followed  by  the 
treaty  of  Schonbrunn.  Berthier,  for  his  bril- 
liant share  in  the  victory,  was  created  prince 
of  Wagram. 

WAGTAIL,  a  name  applied  to  some  of  the 
European  motacillinw,  a  group  of  birds  of  the 
warbler  family,  from  the  remarkable  jerking 
motion  of  their  long  tail.  They  somewhat  re- 
semble the  larks,  having  a  moderately  long, 
straight,   flattened,  and  slender  bill,  slightly 
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curved  and  notched  at  tlie  tip ;  wings  long  and 
pointed,  the  secondaries  frequently  notched  at 
the  end,  and  the  tertiaries  very  long  and  pointed ; 
tail  in  some  twice  as  long  as  the  body ;  tarsi 
long  and  slender,  toes  rather  short,  and  hind 
claw  sometimes  very  long.  They  live  in  mead- 
ows and  moist  fields,  are  swift  runners,  and  re- 
markably graceful  and  rapid  fliers;  the  food 
consists  entirely  of  insects,  which  are  often 
taken  on  the  wing  as  in  the  flycatchers ;  they 
also  wade  in  shallow  water ;  the  nest  is  made 
on  the  ground,  among  grasses  and  stones,  and 
the  eggs  are  4  to  6,  spotted ;  the  notes  are  short 
and  shrill,  and  frequently  repeated  while  feed- 
ing. They  are  handsome  and  sprightly  birds, 
scattered  over  the  temperate  latitudes  of  the 
old  world,  migrating  south  in  winter;  there 
are  none  of  the  typical  genus  motacilla  (Linn.) 
in  America.  In  this  genus  there  are  short 
bristles  at  the  gape,  9  primaries,  the  first  2  the 
longest,  and  the  tail  even.  The  pied  or  water 
wagtail  of  Great  Britain  (if.  Yarrellii^  Gould) 
is  elegantly  varied  with  white  and  black,  most 
so  in  summer,  the  back  being  grayish;  it  is 
about  71  inches  long  and  11 1  in  extent  of 
wings,  and  was  for  a  long  time  confounded 
with  the  white  wagtail  of  the  continent  (if. 
alba^  Linn.),  la  lavandiere  of  the  French ;  the 
latter  is  more  grayish  above,  and  white  below 
as  well  as  on  the  2  outer  tail  feathers ;  throat 
in  the  males  of  both  species  in  summer  pitch- 
black.  The  gray  wagtail  (M,  boarula,  Penn.) 
is  bluish  gray  above,  with  the  rump  and  lower 
parts  yellow,  in  summer  with  a  black  patch 
on  the  throat.  These  species  run  about  cattle, 
close  to  their  noses  and  under  their  bellies, 
catching  flies  on  their  legs,  and  worms,  insects, 
and  larv89  disturbed  by  their  grazing,  and  are 
hence  called  bergeronnettes  by  the  French ;  they 
raise  2  broods  in  a  season. — In  the  sub-genus 
hudytes  {CnY.)  the  hind  claw  is  very  long  and 
sharp,  making  the  transition  to  the  titlarks 
(anthus).  The  yellow  wagtail  (M,  [B.]  flava, 
Linn.)  is  about  6^  inches  long,  with  the  head 
and  hind  neck  grayish  blue,  the  upper  parts  yel- 
lowish green,  and  the  lower  bright  yellow ;  it 
is  common  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  the 
green-headed  species  (M.  [B.]  Rayi^  Guv.)  is 
much  more  common  in  Great  Britain. — The  tit- 
larks of  America,  previously  described,  belong 
.  to  this  family. 

WAHABEES,  Wahabys,  Wahhabis,  or 
Wahhabites,  a  Mohammedan  sect,  founded  by 
Abd-el-Wahab  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  centu- 
ry in  the  country  of  Nedjed,  Arabia,  and  which, 
previous  to  the  death  of  its  founder  in  1787, 
had  spread  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula.  (See  Arabia,  vol.  i.  p. 
740.)  In  1805  only  Hadramaut  and  Oman 
remained  free  from  subjection,  Mecca  having 
been  taken  by  the  Wahabite  sheik  in  1803, 
and  Medina  in  1804,  and  both  plundered  of 
their  immense  treasures.  The  overthrow  of 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Wahabees  was 
effected  in  1818,  when  their  sheik  Abdallah, 
the  great-grandson  of  Saoud,  the  friend  and 


protector  of  Abd-el-Wahab,  was  compelled  to 
surrender  to  Ibrahim  Pasha,  the  son  of  Me- 
hemet  Ali,  and  was  taken  to  Constantinople 
and  executed.  (See  Arabia.)  The  sect  still  ex- 
ists, and  numbers  among  its  adherents  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Bedouins  of  central  Ara- 
bia, but  has  never  recovered  its  temporal  su- 
premacy.— Since  the  time  of  Mohammed,  no 
reformer  has  aimed  at  so  radical  a  change  of 
the  morals,  customs,  and  religious  belief  of  the 
Moslems  as  Wahab  and  his  successors,  or  has 
carried  it  so  thoroughly  into  effect.  He  re- 
duced Mohammedanism  to  a  pure  deism ;  main- 
tained that  there  had  been  no  man  directly 
inspired  of  God;  that  Moses  and  Jesus  were 
virtuous  men,  but  inferior  in  the  perfection  of 
their  character  to  Mohammed,  who  however 
had  no  claim  to  be  worshipped,  since  he  was 
not  of  the  divine  nature.  There  was,  accord- 
ing to  his  instruction,  no  revealed  religion,  no 
divine  book  ;  the  Koran  was  a  good  book,  in- 
deed, but  not  a  revelation  from  God ;  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion  was  entitled  to  be  called  a 
divine  religion,  not  as  revealed  by  God  to  man, 
but  because  of  its  perfection.  All  reverence 
for  the  tomb  or  the  birthplace  of  Mohammed,  or 
any  other  saint,  was  in  his  view  idolatry,  and 
such  tomb^  should  be  destroyed.  Mohammed 
preached  for  all  nations,  and  not  for  the  Arabs 
alone ;  and  the  doctrines  which  he  preached  were 
approved  of  God,  and  were  to  be  propagated  by 
the  sword,  and  all  who  would  not  adopt  them  or 
who  neglected  compliance  with  them  were  to 
be  severely  punished  or  put  to  death.  Tradi- 
tions were  not  to  be  regarded  as  binding  on  the 
conscience.  Good  works  were  only  the  conse- 
quence of  the  rule  that  we  should  adore  God 
as  if  he  were  present  to  our  eyes;  and  though 
we  cannot  see  him,  we  must  know  that  he  sees 
us.  The  use  of  wine,  opium,  or  tobacco  was 
sternly  prohibited,  and  the  immoral  practices 
in  which  many  of  the  Mohammedans  indulged 
were  forbidden  under  severe  penalties.  A  tax 
of  ^  to  ^  of  the  income  was  levied,  under  the 
name  of  alms,  on  all  the  members  of  the  sect, 
for  the  support  of  the  government  and  the 
propagation  of  their  creed ;  and  restless  as  the 
Bedouins  had  always  been  under  taxation,  they 
submitted  to  this  for  nearly  75  years.  The 
theocratic  system  of  Abd-el-Wahab  contem- 
plated a  divided  power,  the  principal  authority 
residing  in  the  temporal  chief,  but  the  direc- 
tion of  all  religious  matters  pertaining  to  the 
spiritual  chief,  and  in  all  important  matters 
the  two  advising  together.  Saoud,  the  first 
temporal  chief  of  the  Wahabees,  had  married 
the  daughter  of  Wahab,  and  both  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  headship,  after  the  death  of  the 
reformer,  centred  in  the  family  of  Saoud. 
During  the  period  between  1765  and  1810  the 
chiefs  acquired  immense  estates  from  the  plun- 
der of  rebellious  towns  and  the  confiscation  of 
their  lands.  Most  of  them  afterward  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Mehemet  Ali. 

WAHKIAOUM,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Washington 
territory,  bounded  S.  by  Columbia  river ;  area, 
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about  475  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  42.  Capital, 
Oathlamette. 

WAHLSTAT.    "See  Lieqnitz. 

WAHOO.    See  Elm. 

WAINWEIGHT,  Jonathan  Mayhew,  D.D., 
provisional  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  in  the  diocese  of  New  York,  born  in 
Liverpool,  England,  Feb.  24, 1792,  died  in  IsTew 
York,  Sept.  21,  1854.  His  father  was  English, 
but  on  his  mother's  side  he  was  the  grandson 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jonathan  Mayhew,  a  distin- 
guished Congregational  minister  in  Boston, 
Mass.  When  he  was  11  years  old  his  parents 
returned  to  the  United  States,  and  in  1812  he 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  college.  He  re- 
mained for  sometime  at  that  university,  engaged 
in  teaching ;  but  having  resolved  to  enter  the 
ministry  of  the  Episcopal  church,  he  studied 
theology,  and  in  1816  was  admitted  to  deacon's 
orders  by  Bishop  Griswold  in  Providence,  R.  I. 
Soon  afterward  he  became  rector  of  Christ's 
church  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  was  or- 
dained priest  by  Bishop  Hobart  of  ]!^ew  York. 
In  Nov.  1819,  he  became  an  assistant  minister 
of  Trinity  church,  New  York,  but  two  years 
later  assumed  the  rectorship  of  Grace  church 
in  the  same  city.  The  degree  of  D.D.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  IJnion  college  in  1823, 
and  by  Harvard  college  in  1835.  After  much 
urging.  Dr.  Wainwright  consented  in  1834  to 
take  the  rectorship  of  Trinity  church,  Boston ; 
but  3  years  later  he  returned  to  his  early  con- 
nection with  Trinity  parish.  New  York,  having 
St.  John's  chapel  more  especially  in  his  charge. 
In  1848-9,  Dr.  Wainwright,  principally  on  ac- 
count of  his  health,  visited  Europe  and  the 
East,  and  after  his  return  accompanied,  in  June, 
1852,  the  delegation  from  the  American  Epis- 
copal church  to  attend  the  celebration  at  the 
close  of  the  third  jubilee  year  of  the  society  for 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts. 
The  university  of  Oxford  conferred  upon  him, 
on  this  occasion,  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  He  was 
elected  provisional  bishop  of  the  diocese  of 
New  York  at  the  beginning  of  Oct.  1852,  and 
was  consecrated  in  Trinity  church,  Nov.  10,  10 
bishops  being  present.  Bishop  Wainwright 
entered  upon  his  new  field  of  labor  with  a  zeal 
and  devotion  which,  in  the  feeble  state  of  his 
health,  hastened  his  death.  As  a  pulpit  orator 
he  stood  among  the  first  of  his  day,  being  not- 
ed for  his  graceful  and  impressive  manner,  no 
less  than  for  the  force  and  vigor  of  his  teach- 
ings. He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  occa- 
sional sermons,  a  controversy  with  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Potts  on  episcopacy,  and  2  volumes  of 
travels  in  Egypt  and  Palestine.  He  also  edited 
Bishop  Ravenscroft's  memoirs  and  sermons,  and 
the  life  of  Bishop  Heber. 

WAITZEN,  or  Waizen  (Hun.  Vdcz),  a  town 
of  Hungary,  in  the  county  and  20  m.  N.  from 
the  city  of  Pesth,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dan- 
ube ;  pop.  about  13,000.  It  is  situated  in  a  fer- 
tile plain,  is  the  see  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bish- 
op, has  a  fine  cathedral,  an  episcopal  palace, 
and  various  educational  and  benevolent  institu- 


tions, including  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  and 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  especially  in 
wine.  It  is  an  old  town,  and  conspicuous  in 
the  history  of  Hungary.  Beside  several  bat- 
tles in  preceding  periods,  two  were  fought 
there  by  the  Hungarian  army  in  1849,  on 
April  10  against  the  Austrians,  and  on  July  15 
against  the  Russians. 

WAIWODE.    See  Waywode. 

WAKE  (Anglo-Sax.  wcec),  a  holiday  festi- 
val once  universally  celebrated  in  the  country 
parishes  of  England,  and  still  annually  kept  up 
in  some  secluded  districts.  Wakes  originated 
at  the  period  of  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons 
to  Christianity,  and  were  established  to  com- 
memorate the  birthday  of  the  saint  to  whom  a 
particular  church  was  dedicated,  and  the  anni- 
versary of  the  dedication.  As  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal day  was  then  reckoned  from  sunset  to  sun- 
set, the  festival  commenced  on  the  evening 
previous  to  the  day  itself,  and  during  the  night 
the  people  customarily  performed  their  devo- 
tions in  the  churches,  whence  the  name  wake, 
which  ^gnifies  strictly  the  waking  or  vigil 
preceding  the  festival,  but  subsequently  in- 
cluded both.  Wakes  gradually  became  the  oc- 
casions of  boisterous  and  even  licentious  merry- 
makings ;  and  where  the  saint  was  of  high  re- 
pute, the  inhabitants  of  neighboring  parishes 
flocked  in  large  numbers  to  his  annual  festival. 
So  injurious  did  these  frequent  celebrations 
prove  to  public  morality  and  industry,  that  in 
1536  Henry  YIII.  by  an  act  of  convocation 
ordered  the  festival  of  the  saint's  day  to  be  dis- 
continued, and  that  of  the  dedication  of  the 
church  to  be  celebrated  in  all  the  parishes  on 
the  first  Sunday  of  October.  This  gradually 
fell  into  desuetude,  the  saint's  day  being  the 
more  popular  festival,  and  the  latter  still  sub- 
sists in  the  form  of  a  village  wake. — In  Ireland, 
according  to  Miss  Edgeworth,  "  a  wake  is  a 
midnight  meeting,  held  professedly  for  the  in- 
dulgence of  holy  sorrow,  but  usually  converted 
into  orgies  of  unholy  joy."  It  occurs  upon  the 
death  of  one  in  humble  circumstances,  whose 
body,  laid  out  and  covered  with  a  sheet,  except 
the  face,  which  is  exposed,  and  surrounded  by 
lighted  tapers,  is  "  waked"  by  the  friends  and 
neighbors  of  the  family.  After  much  vocifer- 
ous lamentation  over  the  deceased,  the  com- 
pany are  regaled  with  good  cheer,  of  which 
whiskey  forms  an  important  part ;  and  the  wake 
often  terminates  in  noisy  if  not  riotous  demon- 
strations of  enjoyment. 

WAKE,  a  central  co.  of  North  Carolina, 
drained  by  the  Neuse  and  Little  rivers ;  area, 
1,010  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  28,627,  of  whom 
10,733  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  hilly  and 
the  soil  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
681,390  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  80,033  of  oats, 
54,126  of  wheat,  180,960  of  potatoes,  109,142 
lbs.  of  butter,  14,820  of  tobacco,  5,096  tons  of 
hay,  and  2,059  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
15  grist  mills,  16  saw  mills,  2  tanneries,  4  semi- 
weekly  and  6  weekly  newspapers,  34  churches, 
and  2,001    pupils   attending   public    schools. 
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Granite  and  plumbago  are  found.    The  county 
is  intersected  by  the  North  Carolina  and  the 
Raleigh  and  Gaston  railroads.   Capital,  Raleigh. 
WAKE,  William,   an  English  prelate  and 
author,  born  in  Blandford,  Dorsetshire,  in  1657, 
died  in  Lambeth,  Jan.  24,  1737.    He  was  edu- 
cated at  Christchurch,  Oxford,  and  after  enter- 
ing into  holy  orders  went  to  France.    Li  1685 
he  returned  to  England,  was  soon  afterward 
made  preacher  to  the  society  of  Gray's  Inn,  and 
published  in  1686  an  "  Exposition  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  England,"  in  answer  to 
Bossuet's  "  Exposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Faith."    This  tract,  generally  called  "Wake's 
Catechism,"  was  the  occasion  of  a  long  con- 
troversy in  which  he  published  two  defences 
of  it.    In  1689  he  was  made  canon  of  Christ- 
church,   Oxford,   and  in  1693   rector   of  St. 
James's,  Westminster.     In  the  latter  year  he 
published  "  An  English  Version  of  the  Genuine 
Epistles  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,"  of  which  an 
improved  edition  appeared  in  1710.     He  now 
engaged  in  the  celebrated  controversy  in  re- 
gard to  the  convocation,  and  on  this  subject 
published  in  1697  a  tract  and  another  in  1698, 
and  in  1703  an  elaborate  work  on  "The  State 
of  the  Church  and  Clergy  in  England."    In 
1701  Dr.  Wake  had  been  installed  dean  of 
Exeter,  in  1705  he  was  created  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, and  in  1716  he  was  made  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.    He  was  one  of  those  who  op- 
posed the  repeal  of  the  schism  and  occasional 
conformity  bill  (1718),  and  of  the  corporation 
and  test  acts  (1719).    In  1718  he  engaged  in  a 
correspondence  with  Dupin,  the  ecclesiastical 
historian,  and  with   others  of  the  Jansenist 
party  in  France,  in  reference  to  a  union  be- 
tween the  church  of  England  and  the  church 
of  that  country.     His  library  and  his  collec- 
tion of  coins,  the  whole  valued  at  £10,000,  he 
bequeathed  to  Christchurch,   Oxford.     After 
his  death  a  collection  of  his  "Sermons  and 
Charges"  was  published  in  3  volumes. 

WAKEFIELD,  Gilbert,  an  English  theolo- 
gian and  scholar,  born  in  i^ottingham,  Feb.  22, 
1756,  died  Sept.  9,  1801.  The  son  of  the  rec- 
tor of  the  parish  of  St.  Mcholas,  he  was  sent 
to  school  from  his  4th  year,  made  rapid  prog- 
ress at  the  free  grammar  school  of  Notting- 
ham, at  a  school  in  Wilford  where  he  was 
confined  11  hours  a  day,  and  at  two  other  in- 
stitutions, till  in  his  17th  year  he  was  sent  to 
Jesus  college,  Cambridge.  He  devoted  himself 
especially  to  classical  studies,  avoided  algebra 
and  logic,  which  he  declared  odious  to  him 
beyond  conception,  began  Hebrew,  and  at  once 
discovered  what  he  terms  the  stupidity  of  the 
use  of  points,  obtained  a  scholarship,  was  grad- 
uated in  1776  with  the  rank  of  second  wrang- 
ler, and  soon  after  gained  the  second  chancellor's 
gold  medal,  and  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  in 
his  college.  Remarked  already  for  a  singular 
mixture  of  habits,  he  would  in  the  midst  of  his 
studies  not  read  a  page  for  months  together, 
but  ramble  about  the  fields,  angle,  and  play 
cricket ;  and  while  for  5  years  diligently  rising 


by  5  o'clock,  winter  and  summer,  he  declares 
that  he  never  breakfasted,  dined,  or  supped 
alone  half  a  dozen  times  during  the  period, 
"  enjoying  society,  from  the  first,  beyond  meas- 
ure."   In  1776  he  published  a  volume  of  Latin 
Poemata;  in  1778  was  ordained  deacon,  though 
deviating  from  the  standard  of  the  Anglican 
creed,  and  signing  the  articles  with  so  much 
reluctance  that  he  afterward  called  it  the  most 
disingenuous  act  of  his  life ;  and  was  appointed 
to  a  curacy  in  Stockport,  and  soon  after  in 
Liverpool.     He  pursued  his  theological  studies 
with  increasing  zeal  and  dissatisfaction,  vacated 
his  fellowship  by  marriage  in  1779,  became  in 
the  same  year  classical  master  of  a  dissent- 
ing academy  at  Warrington,  and  began  his  ca- 
reer as  a  controversialist  by  a  series  of  writings 
involving  attacks  upon  the  doctrines  of  the 
established  church.    He  made  himself  familiar 
with  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Samaritan, 
and  other  languages,  and  published  in  1781 
"A  ISTew  Translation  of  the  First  Epistle  of 
Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Thessalonians,"  "A 
Plain  and  Short  Account  of  the  Nature  of  Bap- 
tism," and  an  "  Essay  on  Inspiration,"  and  in 
1782  "A  New  Translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew."    After  the  dissolution  of  the  acade- 
my of  Warrington  in  1783,  he  lived  successively 
at  Bramcote,  Richmond,  and  Nottingham ;  pub- 
lished in  1784  the  first  volume  of  "An  Inquiry 
into  the  Opinions  of  the  Christian  Writers  of 
the  three  first  Centuries  concerning  the  Per- 
son of  Jesus  Christ;"  and  preached  occasion- 
ally, tiU  in  1786  he  left  the  church  and  became 
its  open  assailant.     He  resided  6  years  at  Not- 
tingham, instructing  a  few  pupils,  and  producing 
among  other  works  "  Remarks  on  Dr.  Horsley's 
Ordination  Sermon"  (1788)  ;  "  Four  Marks  of 
Antichrist"  (1788);    "A  New  Translation  of 
those  parts  of  the  New  Testament  which  are 
wrongly  translated  in  our  Common  Version" 
(1789);  "Remarks  on  the  Internal  Evidence 
of  the  Christian  Religion"  (1789 ;  enlarged  in 
1793) ;  Siha  Gritica  (1st  part,  1789 ;   4  other 
parts  appeared,   1790-95),   intended  for  the 
illustration  of  the  Scriptures  from  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers ;  and  "  Cursory  Reflections 
on  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts"   (1790). 
In  1790  he  was  called  to  the  classical  profes- 
sorship in  the  dissenting  academy  at  Hack- 
ney, but,  though  his  lectures  were  general- 
ly admired,  resigned  it  in  the  following  year, 
his  extreme  dissent  causing  disagreement  be- 
tween him  and  his  colleagues.    He  however 
continued  to  reside  at  Hackney,  as  author  and 
editor,   and  among  his  publications  were    a 
"Translation    of  the    New   Testament,   with 
Notes"  (3  vols.,  1791 ;  2d  ed.,  1795),  in  whicb 
he  adhered  to  the  received  translation  where 
he  deemed  it  correct;   "An  Inquiry  into  the 
Expediency  and  Propriety  of  Public  or  Social 
Worship"  (1791),  which  was  twice  reprinted, 
and  called  forth  several  answers ;  "  Memoirs" 
of  his  life  (1792),  continued  by  Rutt  and  Waine- 
wright  (1804) ;  and  several  political  and  theo- 
logico-political  pamphlets  relating  to  the  ideas 
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and  events  of  the  period  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, as  "  The  Spirit  of  Christianity  compared 
with  the  Spirit  of  the  Times,"  "  An  Examina- 
tion of  *  The  Age  of  Keason,' "  and  a  philippic 
against  the  war  with  France,  entitled  "  Re- 
marks on  the  General  Orders  of  the  Duke  of 
York,"  all  published  in  1794.  He  edited  a  com- 
plete edition  of  Horace  (1T94),  a  selection  of 
Greek  tragedies  (1T94),  a  volume  of  poetical 
translations  (1795),  the  poems  of  Bion  and 
Moschus  (1795),  the  works  of  Yirgil  (1796), 
Pope's  translation  of  the  Iliad  (11  vols.,  1796), 
and  the  De  Berum  Natura  of  Lucretius  (3  vols., 
London,  1796-7),  characterized  by  Dyer  as 
"one  of  the  most  splendid  editions  of  a  classic 
author  that  ever  issued  from  an  English  press," 
and  by  the  publication  of  which  he  half  ruined 
himself,  though  it  was  reprinted  after  his  death. 
He  also  wrote  '^  A  Reply  to  the  Letter  of  Ed- 
mund Burke,  Esq.,  to  a  Noble  Lord"  (1796); 
"  A  Letter  to  William  Wilberforce"  (1797)  \  a 
tract  against  the  "  Hecuba"  of  Porson,  which 
called  forth  the  satirical  toast  from  the  latter : 
"  What's  Hecuba  to  him  or  he  to  Hecuba?"  and 
*'  A  Reply  to  some  Parts  of  the  Bishop  of 
Llandaff's  Address  to  the  People  of  Great  Brit- 
ain" (1798),  in  which  he  exults  at  the  expected 
French  invasion  and  conquest  of  England,  and 
which  occasioned  a  prosecution  first  of  his 
publisher  and  then  of  himself,  and  caused  his 
imprisonment  for  two  years  in  Dorchester  gaol. 
His  friends  and  partisans  raised  a  subscription 
for  him  of  about  £5,000.  He  printed  privately 
but  did  not  publish  his  "  Defence,"  and  while 
in  gaol  produced  an  imitation  of  the  10th  satire 
of  Juvenal,  a  translation  of  some  essays  of 
Dion  Ohrysostomus,  and  a  volume  on  the  hex- 
ameter verse  entitled  Nodes  Career aricB.  After 
his  release  he  lectured  in  London  on  the  ^neid, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  made  con- 
siderable collections  for  a  Greek-English  lexi- 
con. "Condemned  as  an  enraged  Jacobin," 
says  Disraeli,  "  by  those  who  were  Unitarians 
in  politics,  and  rejected  because  he  was  a  Uni- 
tarian in  religion  by  the  orthodox,  poor  Wake- 
field's literary  labors  were  usually  reduced  to 
the  value  of  waste  paper."  His  scholarship 
was  very  defective,  though  it  was  compliment- 
ed by  Heyne,  Jacobs,  and  moderately  by  Dr. 
Parr.  "  He  became  bigoted,"  says  a  reviewer, 
"  to  almost  every  paradox  which  had  once  pos- 
sessed his  very  eccentric  understanding.  He 
was  as  violent  against  Greek  accents  as  he  was 
against  the  Trinity,  and  anathematized  the  final 
n  as  strongly  as  episcopacy.  Whatever  coin- 
cided not  with  his  ideas  of  rectitude,  justice, 
elegance,  or  whatever  else  it  might  be,  was  to 
give  way  at  once  and  to  be  rescinded  at  his 
pleasure,  on  pain  of  the  most  violent  reprehen- 
sion to  all  opponents.  These  exterminating 
sentences  were  also  given  with  such  precipi- 
tancy as  not  to  allow  even  a  minute  for  con- 
sideration. By  faults  original  or  habitual,  his 
sincerity  became  offensive,  his  honesty  haughty 
and  uncharitable,  his  intrepidity  factious,  his 
acuteness  delusive,  and  his  memory,  assisted  by 


much  diligence,  a  vast  weapon  which  his  judg- 
ment was  totally  unable  to  wield." 

WAKEFIELD,  Peiscilla  (Teewman),  an 
English  writer  on  education,  and  one  of  the 
first  proposers  of  savings  banks,  born  in  1760, 
died  in  Ipswich  in  1832.  She  .first  became 
known  as  an  author  by  works  entitled  "  Juve- 
nile Improvement"  (1795);  "Leisure  Hours" 
(2  vols.,  1796);  "Introduction  to  Botany" 
(1796) ;  "  Mental  Improvement"  (3  vols.,  1797) ; 
^Reflections  on  the  Present  Condition  of  the 
Female  Sex,  with  Hints  for  its  Improvement" 
(1798);  "Juvenile  Traveller"  (1801);  and 
"Familiar  Tour  through  the  British  Empire" 
(1804).  In  1798  she  founded  at  Tottenham, 
near  London,  a  "  children's  bank,"  and  in  1804 
a  savings  banks  for  adults.  These  savings 
banks  were  superseded  by  others,  better  plan- 
ned ;  and  meanwhile  Mrs.  Wakefield  continued 
her  eflforts  for  the  young,  and  published  "Do- 
mestic Recreation"  (1805) ;  "  Excursions  in 
ITorth  America"  (1806) ;  "  Sketches  of  Human 
Manners"  (1807);  "Variety"  (1809);  "Per- 
ambulations in  London  and  its  Environs" 
(1810);  "Instinct  Displayed"  (1811);  "The 
Traveller  in  Africa"  (1814);  "An  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Knowledge  of  Insects"  (1815) ;  and 
"  The  Traveller  in  Asia"  (1817). 

WAKUAFI,  a  nomadic  tribe  of  E.  Africa, 
occupying  the  plains  of  the  interior  from  lat. 
2°  ¥.  to  lat.  4°  S.  They  are  tall  and  slender, 
with  handsome  features  and  rather  light  com- 
plexions. They  seem  to  be  of  Arabic  origin, 
and  their  language  bears  some  affinity  to  the 
Cushite  Arabic.  In  their  mode  of  life  they  bear 
a  striking  resemblance  to  the  nomadic  Tartars. 
They  are  a  warlike  race,  and  in  their  battles 
carry,  beside  the  spear  and  shield,  a  formidable 
club  of  hard  wood,  which  they  hurl  with  great 
precision  at  the  heads  of  their  enemies  at  a  dis- 
tance of  from  50  to  70  paces,  and  with  an  al- 
most invariably  fatal  effect.  When  they  en- 
camp for  any  considerable  time  on  a  plain, 
they  construct  huts  covered  with  cowhides  or 
grass,  and  surround  their  village  with  ditches 
and  thorn  hedges.  The  subdivisions  of  age  are 
peculiar  to  them  among  the  African  tribes. 
The  engera^  children  under  14,  remain  at  home 
with  their  mothers ;  the  leiolc^  youths  from  14 
to  20,  are  devoted  to  the  national  games  and 
the  chase ;  the  elmoran^  young  men  from  20  to 
25,  are  the  warriors ;  the  IchieTco^  men  from  25 
to  45,  are  usually  married,  and  engage  partly  in 
war  and  partly  in  hunting;  while  the  aged 
men,  eeMmimho,  remain  at  home  and  are  the 
councillors  of  the  nation.  At  the  head  of  the 
nation  is  the  oilkilroni  or  chief,  who,  in  con- 
nection with  the  oilehon  or  magician,  rules  the 
people  with  a  very  absolute  sway ;  but  the 
oflSce  is  not  hereditary,  and  he  is  occasion- 
ally deposed.  Circumcision  is  generally  prac- 
tised. They  have  a  few  slaves  among  them- 
selves, but  do  not  traffic  in  slaves,  and  kill  all 
their  captives  taken  in  war  except  young  girls. 
They  hold  however  several  of  the  neighboring 
tribes  in  subjection,  compelling  them  to  hunt 
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and  manufacture  weapons  for  them.  They 
clothe  themselves  in  leather,  and  in  the  prep- 
aration of  this  their  women  exhibit  considera- 
ble skill.  They  have  a  vague  idea  of  a  supreme 
being,  whom  they  name  Engai,  who  dwells  on 
the  White  or  Snow  mountains.  They  believe 
also  in  an  intermediary  being,  called  Neiterkob, 
of  whom  their  notion  is  much  clearer ;  he  acts 
as  a  mediator  between  them  and  Engai,  and  to 
him  they  pray  for  whatever  they  want,  and  be- 
lieve him  to  have  been  in  some  sense  the  foun- 
der of  their  race.  Their  number  can  only  be 
conjectured,  but  enough  is  known  to  make  it 
certain  that  they  are  the  most  formidable  of 
the  nations  of  E.  Africa. — See  Krapf,  "  Travels 
and  Kesearches  in  Eastern  Africa." 

WAKULLA,  a  S.  co.  of  Florida,  bordering 
on  Appalachee  bay,  bounded  W.  by  the  Ock- 
lockonee  river,  and  drained  by  the  Wakulla 
and  St.  Mark's  rivers;  area,  5T6  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1860,  2,835,  of  whom  1,167  were  slaves. 
The  surface  is  generally  level  and  the  soil  fer- 
tile. The  productions  in  1850  were  40,216 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  14,126  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, 18,686  lbs.  of  rice,  3,171  galls,  of  molasses, 
20  hhds.  of  sugar,  and  480  bales  of  cotton. 
There  were  2  turpentine  distilleries,  1  news- 
paper office,  7  churches,  and  20  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.  The  county  is  intersected 
by  the  Tallahassee  railroad.  Capital,  N'ewport. 

WAL0HERE:N',  the  westernmost  island  of 
the  Dutch  province  of  Zealand,  lying  in  lat. 
51°  30'  K,  long.  3°  30'  E.,  between  the  E.  and 
W.  mouths  of  the  Scheldt;  area,  110  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  about  45,000.  It  is  surrounded  by  dikes, 
and  is  very  fertile.  Chief  towns,  Middelburg 
and  Flushing.  On  July  29,  1809,  a  British  ex- 
pedition of  175  armed  vessels  and  41,000  sol- 
diers set  sail  under  Lord  Chatham,  to  capture 
Antwerp  and  divert  E"apoleon  from  his  trium- 
phant campaign  in  Austria,  and  landed  Aug. 
10  on  Walcheren  and  the  neighboring  islands. 
Instead  of  profiting  by  his  first  success  and 
rapidly  pushing  on  against  Antwerp,  which 
must  have  fallen  before  a  vigorous  onset, 
Chatham  stopped  to  besiege  Flushing,  which 
surrendered  after  a  bombardment,  on  Aug.  16. 
Meanwhile  the  French  put  Antwerp  into  a 
state  of  defence,  and  collected  a  powerful  army 
on  the  Scheldt.  The  English,  who  were  all 
withdrawn  to  Walcheren  about  Sept.  1,  were 
attacked  by  malaria  fever,  of  which  7,000  ot 
them  died.  The  works  at  Flushing  were  blown 
up  by  the  middle  of  N'ovember,  and  before 
Christmas  the  island  was  finally  evacuated. 

WALCKEiTAER,  Charles  Athanase,  baron, 
a  French  savant  and  author,  born  in  Paris,  Dec. 
25,  1771,  died  there,  April  27,  1852.  At  the 
age  of  12  he  translated  Horace  and  Virgil  into 
English  prose ;  at  17  he  went  to  study  at  Glas- 
gow and  Oxford ;  then  served  as  director  of 
transportation  in  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees  in 
1793;  afterward  studied  in  the  polytechnic 
school;  and  became  a  mayor  of  Paris  in  1816, 
and  prefect  of  the  department  of  Nievre  in  1824 
and  of  Aisne  in  1826.    In  1830  he  finally  left 


the  public  service,  and  in  1840  he  became  per- 
petual secretary  to  the  academy  of  inscriptions. 
He  was  a  voluminous  writer  on  very  many 
subjects.  His  first  publication  was  an  Essai 
sur  Vhistoire  de  Vespece  humaine  (1798),  and  he 
afterward  wrote  two  romances,  aU  of  no  value. 
In  1802  he  published  an  Histoire  dbregee  des  in- 
sectes  des  environs  de  Paris^  and  in  1805  a  Tab- 
leau des  araneides,  an  important  contribution 
to  entomology.  Among  his  remaining  works, 
the  following  are  especially  worthy  of  atten- 
tion :  Le  monde  maritime  (4  vols.  8vo,,  1819) ; 
Nowoelle  collection  des  relations  des  wyages  (21 
vols.,  1826--'31)  ;  Analyse  geographique  des 
itineraires  des  anciens  (3  vols.  8vo.,  1839) 
Histoire  de  la  me  et  des  poesies  d^ Horace  (1840) 
and  Memoires  sur  Madame  de  Sevigne  (5  vols. 
1842-52),  which  he  left  incomplete. 

WALDECK,  a  small  principality  in  the  K  W. 
of  Germany,  embracing  Waldeck  proper,  lying 
between  Hesse-Cassel  and  the  Prussian,  prov- 
ince of  Westphalia,  and  the  county  of  Pyrmont, 
between  Prussia  and  Hanover ;  total  area,  461 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  57,550,  of  whom  50,905 
were  in  Waldeck  and  6,645  in  Pyrmont,  and 
nearly  all  are  Lutherans.  The  principality  is 
divided  into  4  circles,  Tuiste,  Eisenberg,  Eder, 
and  Pyrmont.  It  is  mountainous  and  woody, 
drained  by  the  Eder  and  other  small  tributaries 
of  the  Weser,  and  possessing  a  poor  and  stony 
soil,  which  is  however  very  carefully  cultivated, 
and  yields  sufficient  grain  and  potatoes  for  home 
consumption.  Large  flocks  of  sheep  producing 
fine  wool  are  raised  in  the  principality,  and  but- 
ter and  cheese  are  made  for  exportation.  There 
are  mines  »f  iron  and  copper,  marble  and  ala- 
baster quarries,  and  salt  springs.  Pyrmont 
consists  of  a  small  valley  watered  by  the  Em- 
mer,  and  tolerably  productive,  but  is  princi- 
pally noteworthy  for  its  mineral  spring,  which 
has  a  high  reputation  and  extensive  patron- 
age.— Waldeck  is  a  constitutional  principality, 
its  present  constitution  having  been  adopted 
in  1852.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the 
prince  alone  ;  the  legislature  consists  of  a  sin- 
gle chamber,  a  diet  of  15  members.  It  occu- 
pies the  29th  rank  in  the  federal  diet,  has  one 
vote  in  the  plenum^  and  in  the  ordinary  assem- 
bly of  the  confederation  shares  the  16th  vote 
with  Reuss,  Lippe,  and  Liechtenstein.  Its  rev- 
enue for  1861  was  $311,832.50,  and  its  expen- 
diture $310,677.50.  The  debt  of  the  principal- 
ity is  about  $400,000.  Its  federal  contingent  is 
866  men.  The  capital  is  Korbach,  but  the  diet 
meets  annually  at  Arolsen,  the  residence  of  the 
prince.  The  only  other  town  of  any  conse- 
quence is  Waldeck,  on  the  Eder,  10  m.  S.  E. 
of  Korbach,  with  about  1,000  inhabitants. — The 
princes  of  Waldeck  trace  their  origin  to  Witi- 
kind.  They  were  originally  counts,  but  became 
princes  in  1682.  Two  of  them  have  been  con- 
spicuous in  history.  I.  George  Frederic  (born 
in  1620,  died  in  1692)  inherited  the  title  of  count 
from  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  Germany.  He 
took  service  under  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  in 
Holland,  and  was  created  by  his  patron  prince 
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of  the  empire  and  field  marshal.  He  com- 
manded the  Franconian  troops  at  the  siege  of 
Vienna  hy  the  Turks  in  1683.  Returning  to 
Holland,  he  was  appointed  marshal-general  of 
the  army  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  was  de- 
feated by  Marshal  Luxembourg  at  the  battle  of 
Fleurus  in  1690.  II.  Oheistian  ArousTus  (born 
in  1744,  died  at  Lisbon  in  1798)  entered  the 
service  of  Austria  in  his  youth,  rose  rapidly  in 
the  army,  distinguished  himself  in  the  war 
against  the  Turks,  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
general  in  the  war  against  France  in  1792,  lost 
an  arm  at  the  siege  of  Thionville,  took  part  in 
1793  in  the  attack  on  the  lines  of  Weissem- 
bourg,  and  captured  Fort  Louis.  In  1794  he 
succeeded  Gen.  Mack  as  quartermaster-general 
of  Flanders,  and  in  1797  was  appointed  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  Portuguese  army. 

WALDENSES,  or  Yatjdois,  a  Christian  de- 
nomination in  Italy.  The  name  is  commonly 
derived  from  Petrus  "Waldus,  Peter  Waldo,  or 
Pierre  de  Vaux,  an  opulent  citizen  of  Lyons 
(about  1170),  who  is  regarded  as  their  founder. 
Others  claim  for  them  an  older  origin,  deriving 
their  name  from  the  Latin  'i^allia^  valley,  so  that 
it  would  denote  "inhabitants  of  the  valleys;" 
but  nearly  all  recent  historians  reject  both  the 
latter  derivation  of  their  name  and  their  early 
origin.  The  opinion,  in  particular,  that  they 
had  had  an  apostolical  succession  of  bishops, 
has  been  generally  given  up ;  yet  it  is  consid- 
ered probable  that  in  some  of  the  Alpine  val- 
leys there  had  been  maintained  ever  since  the 
times  of  Bishop  Claudius  of  Turin  a  spirit  of 
opposition  to  some  practices  and  to  the  general 
condition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  jchurch,  not 
substantially  differing,  perhaps,  from  the  sub- 
sequent preaching  of  the  "Waldenses.  Petrus 
Waldus,  by  reading  the  Bible  and  the  early 
church  writers,  conceived  an  ardent  desire  to 
bring  back  the  church,  which  in  her  external 
appearance  seemed  to  him  utterly  corrupt,  to 
primitive  and  apostolical  purity.  He  gave  all  his 
possessions  to  the  poor,  began  preaching,  and 
collected  a  body  of  associates,  who  were  com- 
monly called  the  "Poor  of  Lyons,"  Leonistaa 
(from  the  Latin  name  of  Lyons),  Sabatati  (from 
their  wearing  wooden  shoes  or  sandals),  or  Hu- 
miliati  (from  their  humility).  They  had  no  design 
of  seceding  from  the  church,  and  when  the  arch- 
bishop of  Lyons  commanded  them  to  be  silent, 
they  appealed  to  Pope  Alexander  III.,  who  like- 
wise forbade  their  meetings  (1179).  Waldus 
continued  however  to  preach,  teaching  that 
they  must  obey  God  rather  than  man,  and  in 
1184  he  and  his  followers  were  formally  excom- 
municated by  Pope  Lucius  III.  His  views 
spread  in  France,  Italy,  and  Bohemia,  and  his 
adherents  became  especially  numerous  in  Pro- 
vence and  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont.  In  1242 
they  were  again  condemned  by  the  synod  of 
Tarragona,  and  a  large  number  of  them  were 
put  to  death.  Those  living  in  the  valleys  suf- 
fered especially  from  persecution,  and  under 
Sixtus  lY.  a  crusade  was  preached  against 
them.      In    Bohemia   they  afterward  united 


mostly  with  the  Hussites,  especially  the  Ta* 
borites,  and  with  the  Bohemian  Brethren;  a 
union  which  not  only  led  to  a  modification  of 
their  views,  but  has  also  involved  their  his^ 
tory  in  greater  obscurity,  as  the  historians  of 
the  middle  ages  did  not  mark  the  distinction 
between  the  Bohemian  Waldenses  and  those 
of  other  countries.  The  persecution  of  the 
Waldenses  of  Piedmont  continued  with  but  rare 
interruptions  throughout  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  In  1680  they  were  attacked  by  a 
French  and  Italian  army ;  8,000  were  killed, 
10,000  imprisoned,  and  3,000  of  their  children 
distributed  in  Catholic  towns  and  villages.  In 
the  following  year  they  received  permission  to 
emigrate,  and  about  5,000  left  the  vaUeys  for 
Switzerland,  Holland,  Brandenburg,  Hesse,  and 
Wtlrtemberg.  In  the  last  named  country  full 
freedom  of  religious  worship  was  guaranteed  to 
them,  and  they  still  survive  in  10  congrega- 
tions, with  about  1,600  souls,  forming  at  pres- 
ent part  of  the  state  church,  but  retaining  their 
own  rites.  In  1694  the  duke  of  Savoy  invited 
the  fugitives  to  return,  but  in  1730  they  suffer- 
ed from  a  new  persecution,  [bfapoleon  gave  to 
their  clergy  for  their  support  landed  property, 
of  which  they  were  again  stripped  in  1816  ;  but 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  at  the  instance  of  the  Prus- 
sian government,  gave  to  each  of  their  minis- 
ters a  small  fixed  salary.  About  1826  the  Prus- 
sian government  began  to  interest  itself  more 
actively  in  their  behalf,  and  to  aid  them  in 
the  erection  of  churches  and  schools.  Still 
they  continued  to  be  excluded  from  all  civil 
and  military  oflSces  until  1848,  when  Sardinia 
granted  them  full  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
liberty  and  equality  of  civil  and  political  rights 
with  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  successful  rev- 
olution of  185 9-' 60,  w^hich  enlarged  Sardinia 
into  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  gave  them  the  same 
rights  throughout  the  Apennine  peninsula,  ex- 
ceijt  in  Rome  and  Venice.  Until  1848  they 
were  confined  to  3  retired  valleys  of  the  Cot- 
tian  Alps,  Luserna,  Perosa,  and  San  Martino ; 
but  since  1848  they  have  organized  new  con- 
gregations in  other  towns  of  Sardinia,  and  since 
1858  in  all  parts  of  Italy.  In  the  valleys  they 
count  15  congregations  with  about  20,000  souls ; 
outside  of  them  they  had  in  1861  congrega- 
tions at  Pignerol,  Turin,  Genoa,  Mce,  Paler- 
mo, Aosta,  Milan,  Brescia,  Leghorn,  Pisa,  Flor- 
ence, Casale,  and  Cormayeur,  with  a  number 
of  stations  which  are  occasionally  visited.  In 
1848  Turin  became  the  centre  of  many  of  their 
operations ;  they  had  there  a  printing  press,  a 
bi-monthly  periodical,  a  depository  of  Bibles  and 
religious  tracts,  a  committee  for  the  evangehza- 
tion  of  Italy,  3  day  schools,  and  several  other 
religious  associations.  When  all  Italy  was 
opened  to  them,  they  fixed  upon  Florence  as 
the  centre  of  their  denomination,  and  con- 
sequently the  theological  seminary  was  re- 
moved thither  in  1860,  and  the  printing  press 
with  the  publication  of  their  peculiar  organ  in 
1862.  They  have  been  especially  active  since 
1858  in  the  publication  of  religious  books,  and 
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in  1861,  in  order  to  extend  this  field  of  their 
work,  an  Italian  evangelical  publication  society 
was  formed. — In  doctrine  and  church  constitu- 
tion, the  Waldenses  approach  nearest  to  the  Re- 
formed church  of  France.  They  recognize  the 
Bible  as  their  only  rule  of  faith,  and  their  "  Con- 
fession of  Faith"  published  in  1655  as  the  most 
correct  expression  of  biblical  theology.  ^  With 
regard  to  the  Lord^s  supper  they  agree  with  the 
Oalvinists,  but  they  have  not  adopted  the  doc- 
trine of  absolute  predestination.  At  their  di- 
vine service  they  use  the  Bible,  and  especially 
the  Psalms.  Their  synod  consists  of  all  the 
ministers  and  twice  their  number  of  lay  dele- 
gates, who  however  cast  only  an  equal  number 
of  votes  with  the  clergy.  Formerly  the  synod 
met  every  5th  year,  but  now  the  meetings  are 
annual.  Every  congregation  has  a  consistory 
composed  of  the  minister,  an  elder,  and  a  dea- 
con. Above  these  local  consistories  is  placed  a 
supreme  consistory,  called  ^'  the  Table,"  and 
composed  of  3  clergymen  and  2  laymen. — On 
the  history  of  the  Waldenses,  see  Monastier, 
JEistoire  de  Veglise  Vaudoise  (2  vols.,  Geneva, 
184T) ;  Baird,  "  The  Waldenses,  Albigenses, 
andYaudois"  (Philadelphia,  1848);  Dieckhoff, 
Die  Waldenser  im  Mittelalter  (Gottingen, 
1851) ;  and  Herzog,  Die  romanischen  Waldenser 
(Halle,  1853). 

WALDO,  a  S.  co.  of  Maine,  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  Penobscot  river  and  bay,  and  drained 
by  St.  George  and  Marsh  rivers  and  affluents 
of  the  Sebasticook ;  area,  812  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  38,447.  The  surface  is  undulating  and 
the  soil  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
130,899  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  38,191  of  wheat, 
246,738  of  oats,  232,340  of  potatoes,  134,920 
lbs.  of  wool,  927,791  of  butter,  and  69,552  tons 
of  hay.  There  were  47  cod  and  mackerel  fish- 
eries, 18  grist  mills,  67  saw  and  planing  mills, 
16  ship  yards,  12  lime  kilns,  18  stave  and 
spoke  factories,  17  tanneries,  2  woollen  facto- 
ries, 2  newspaper  offices,  61  churches,  and 
17,934  pupils  attending  public  schools.  A 
large  export  trade  is  carried  on,  through  Pe- 
nobscot river  and  bay,  in  timber,  lime,  staves, 
&c.     Capital,  Belfast. 

WALDO,  Daniel,  an  American  clergyman, 
born  in  Windham,  Conn.,  Sept.  10,  1762.  He 
was  drafted  as  a  soldier  in  the  army  in  1778, 
and  was  arrested  and  captured  by  the  tories  at 
Horseneck  and  carried  to  New  York,  where  he 
was  confined  in  the  sugar  house  for  two  months, 
and  then  exchanged.  At  the  age  of  about  20 
he  began  to  prepare  for  college,  was  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1788,  studied  theology  under  Dr. 
Hart  of  Preston,  and  on  May  24,  1792,  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church 
in  West  Suffolk,  Conn.  Here  he  continued  till 
1809,  when  he  resigned  his  charge,  having  pre- 
viously for  some  time  acted  as  a  missionary 
in  the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  IN'ew  York. 
In  181 0-' 11  he  preached  at  Cambridgeport, 
Mass.,  after  which  he  served  as  a  missionary 
in  Rhode  Island  till  1820 ;  then  preached  for 
a  while  at  Harvard ;  then  was  settled  for  12 


years  at  Exeter,  Conn ;  and  has  since  resided 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  without  any  stated 
charge.  Since  he  was  96  years  old  he  has 
served  two  years  as  chaplain  of  congress.  At 
the  age  of  100  his  bodily  and  mental  powers 
still  (1862)  retain  nearly  their  full  vigor.  He 
enjoys  life  as  well,  walks  as  rapidly,  converses 
as  intelligently,  and  preaches  as  acceptably, 
as  when  he  was  half  a  century  younger. 

WALDO,  Petee.     See  Waldenses. 

WALDOBOROUGH,  a  town  and  port  of 
entry  of  Lincoln  co.,  Me.,  on  Broad  or  Mus- 
congus  bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Muscongus  river, 
55  m.  E.  from  Portland;  pop.  in  1860,  4,568. 
Within  the  town  limits  are  8  islands  of  con- 
siderable size,  beside  several  smaller  ones.  It 
contains  2  banks,  a  custom  house,  9  churches, 
and  many  mills  for  various  purposes,  the  town 
possessing  abundance  of  water  power.  Much 
ship  building  is  carried  on,  the  ownership  of 
the  vessels  generally  remaining  in  the  builders. 
In  1860,  18  vessels  measuring  2,527  tons  en- 
tered from  foreign  countries,  and  21  vessels 
measuring  4,07l  tons  cleared  for  foreign  ports. 
The  town  was  first  settled  by  German  immi- 
grants, to  the  number  of  1,500,  through  the 
efforts  of  Samuel  Waldo,  who  had  obtained 
from  George  11.  a  grant  of  land  of  great  extent 
called  the  Waldo  Patent.  The  first  of  them 
arrived  in  1748,  and  at  an  early  period  they 
erected  a  commodious  church  for  the  Lutheran 
worship,  in  which  the  German  language  was 
used  till  within  the  last  20  years.  Waldobor- 
ough  was  incorporated  in  1773. 

WALES  (Welsh,  Gumrie,  the  land  of  the 
Cymri ;  Lat.  Cambria)^  a  principality  of  Great 
Britain,  occupying  the  S.  W.  portion  of  the 
island,  and  bounded  N.  by  the  Irish  sea,  E.  by 
the  English  counties  of  Chester,  Salop,  Here- 
ford, and  Monmouth,  S.  by  Bristol  channel, 
and  W.  by  St.  George's  channel.  Its  English 
name  is  akin  to  the  Saxon  wealh,  a  foreigner, 
wanderer  (Ger.  wallen,  to  wander) ;  it  is  ety- 
mologically  the  same  as  the  name  of  the  Swiss 
canton  Yalais,  once  also  the  home  of  a  Celtic 
people;  while  in  the  German,  Wdlschland  or 
Welshland  is  to  this  day  a  common  name  of 
Italy.  Its  length  from  K  to  S.  is  140  m. 
and  its  breadth  about  90  m.  It  is  divided  into 
12  counties,  whose  area,  population  in  1851 
and  1861,  and  capitals,  are  as  follows : 


Area 

Population. 

Popu* 

Counties. 

in 
sq.  m. 

Capitals. 

la- 

1851. 

1861. 

tion. 

Anglesea 

302 

57,327 

54,546 

Beaumaris  . . 

3,000 

Brecknock. . . 

754 

61,474 

61,627 

Brecon 

6,000 

Caermarthen. 

947 

110,632 

111,757 

Caermarthen 

11,000 

Caernarvon . . 

579 

87,870 

95,668 

Caernarvon  . 

9,000 

Cardigan 

693 

70,796 

72,255 

Cardigan 

4,000 

Denbigh 

603 

92,583 

100,862 

Denbigh  .... 

6,000 

Flint 

289 

68,156 

69,870 

Mold 

3,000 

Glamorgan  . . 

660 

231,849 

317,751 

Cardiif 

18,000 

Merioneth . . . 

602 

38,843 

88,888 

Dol2:eny 

2,000 

Montgomery. 

755 

67,335 

67,075 

Montgomery 

1,000 

Pembroke... 

610 

94,140 

96,093 

Pembroke. . . 

10,000 

Kadnor 

425 

24,716 

25,403 

New  Radnor 

2,300 

Total 

7,219 

1,005,721 

1,111,795 

The  other  considerable  towns  of  the  principal- 
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ity  are  Merthyr  Tydvil  and  Swansea  in  Gla- 
morganshire, Haverford  "West  in  Pembroke- 
shire, Holyhead. on  Holyhead  island,  Llanelly, 
Welshpool,  Wrexham,  Bangor,  Holywell,  Llan- 
gollen, Neath,  Newton,  Vawr,  and  Hawarden. 
-—Wales  has  about  300  m.  of  coast  line,  3  of  its 
sides  being  washed  by  the  British  waters.    The 
estuary  of  the  Dee  at  the  IST.  E.  forms  the  first 
indentation  in  the  coast  line,  arid  is  succeeded 
by  the  Menai  strait,  which  separates  the  island 
of  Anglesea  from  the  mainland ;   S.  of  this, 
and  at  the  N".  W.  of  the  principality,  is  Caer- 
narvon bay ;  separated  from  the  latter  by  the 
long  peninsula  of  Caernarvon,  terminating  in 
Brarch-y-Pwall  head,  is  Cardigan  bay.     St. 
Bride's,  a  small  bay  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  Pem- 
brokeshire, Caermarthen  bay,  Swansea  bay, 
and  the  broad  estuary  of  the  Severn,  are  the 
other  principal  indentations  of  the  coast.     The 
principal  rivers  of  Wales  are  the  Severn  and 
the  Dee,  both  in  the  E.,  and  both  having  their 
source  and  their  embouchure  in  Wales,  though 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  course  is  in  Eng- 
land.   Beside  these,  there  are  on  the  W.  side 
numerous  small  streams  descending  from  the 
mountains,  such  as  the  Clwyd,  Conway,  Dovey, 
Bheidiol,  and  Ystwith,  the  two  last  named 
uniting  and  discharging  their  waters  into  Car- 
digan bay;  the  Teify ;  the  Cleddy  and  Cleddau, 
which  flow  into  the  head  of  Milford  haven; 
the  Towy,  Bury,  Ebry,  and  Taf.    The  Eomney, 
forming  a  part  of  the  boundary  between  Wales 
and  England,  and  the  Usk  and  Wye,  which  rise 
in  the  E.  and  pass  into  England,  are  the  only 
other  streams  of  any  importance.    A  few  of 
these  unite  and  form  estuaries  which  are  navi- 
gable for  a  short  distance,  but  the  streams 
themselves  are  mostly  mere  mountain  torrents. 
There  are  many  small  lakes  or  ponds,  but  none 
of  considerable  size. — Nearly  the  whole  princi- 
pality is  covered  with  mountains ;   the  island 
of  Anglesea  and  portions  of  Pembroke  and 
Glamorganshire  are  the  only  exceptions.    The 
Cambrian  range,  as  it  is  designated,  is  consid- 
ered as  an  offshoot  of  the  Pennine  range, 
which  forms  the  great  watershed  of  the  N.  of 
England.    It  consists  of  two  parallel  ranges, 
one  following  the  K  and  the  other  the  S.  coast 
of  Wales,  and  connected  by  a  central  range 
running  from  N.  to  S.    The  northern  range 
contains  ^  the  highest  mountains  in  S.  Britain. 
Its  culminating  points  are  Snowdon  in  Caer- 
narvonshire, 3,571  feet  high  (the  highest  sum- 
mit of  England  or  Wales),  Caern-y-Llewellyn, 
and  Caern-y-David.     The  central  chain  has 
Cader  Idris,  3,550  feet,  Plynlimmon,  and  Arran 
Fowdy,  all  in  Merionethshire ;  and  the  south- 
ern chain  culminates  in  Brecknock-Beacon  in 
Brecknockshire,  2,862  feet  high.     The  north- 
ern^ chain  is  frequently  called  the  Snowdon 
chain ;  the  central  has  the  name  of  Berwyn, 
and  the  southern  of  Black  mountains.    From 
these  principal  chains  spurs  of  less  elevation 
extend  to  the  limits  of  the  principality. — Wales 
is  a  region  composed  in  chief  part  of  palaeozoic 
formations,  broken  in  upon  in  a  few  localities 


by  rocks  of  igneous  origin,  with  a  few  limited 
districts  of  metamorphic  schists,  and  of  azoic 
rocks  referred  to  the  Cambrian  division.  The 
secondary  or  mesozoic  division  is  represented 
by  a  narrow  belt  of  the  new  red  sandstone  in 
the  K  E.  county  of  Denbigh,  and  of  the  same 
formation  overlaid  by  strata  of  the  lias  in  the 
S.  extremity  of  Glamorganshire  on  Bristol  chan- 
nel. The  W.  portion  of  Wales  consists  of  the 
more  ancient  formations,  chiefly  slates,  sand- 
stones, and  conglomerates  of  the  lower  silurian 
formation,  which  range  in  a  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  di- 
rection. From  the  coast  of  Pembrokeshire 
ranges  of  igneous  rocks  extending  N.  E.  alternate 
in  narrow  bands  with  the  slates ;  and  in  the  N. 
W.  counties  of  Anglesea,  Caernarvon,  and  Me- 
rioneth eruptive  rocks,  mostly  of  trappean 
character,  are  much  more  largely  developed, 
irregularly  disposed  in  the  same  general  direc- 
tion among  the  lower  silurian  strata.  In  An- 
glesea the  prevailing  rocks  are  of  metamorphio 
character,  among  which  are  found  large  expo- 
sures of  the  carboniferous  limestone,  including 
a  narrow  but  productive  belt  of  the  coal  meas- 
ures. East  of  the  great  belt  of  lower  silurian^ 
upper  Silurian  strata  of  the  Wenlock  group  are 
traced  in  an  irregular  line  of  o  lit  crop  from 
Denbighshire  S.  through  the  E.  part  of  Mont- 
gomeryshire and  Radnorshire,  terminating  to- 
ward the  S.  W.  in  a  long  narrow  strip  in  the 
S.  part  of  Caermarthenshire.  To  the  S.  E.  of 
this  is  a  great  exposure  of  the  old  red  sand- 
stone, which  occupies  Brecknockshire  and  part 
of  Monmouthshire,  spreading  over  the  adjoin- 
ing county  of  Hereford  in  England.  It  extends 
W.  in  a  narrow  belt  on  the  borders  of  Caer- 
marthenshire and  Glamorganshire,  forming  the 
N.  boundary  of  Caermarthen  bay.  A  southern 
limb  of  this  formation  passes  through  Newport 
and  Cardiff  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sev- 
ern, and,  together  with  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stone, which  overlies  it,  appears  on  the  penin- 
sula W.  of  Swansea  bay  and  of  that  forming 
the  S.  extremity  of  Pembrokeshire.  Between 
these  two  arms  of  this  older  formation  lie  the 
coal  fields  of  South  Wales,  the  one  occupying 
the  greater  part  of  Glamorganshire  and  known 
as  the  South  Welsh  coal  basin,  and  a  narrower 
one  continuing  the  same  range  on  the  other 
side  of  Caermarthen  bay  through  the  Pembroke 
peninsula  to  St.  Bride's  bay.  Another  coal  for- 
mation is  traced  along  the  borders  of  the  river 
Dee  in  the  N.  E.  of  Flintshire,  and  extends  S. 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  estuary  of  that  river 
past  Mold,  Wrexham,  and  Oswestry,  nearly  to 
the  banks  of  the  Severn  in  the  N.  W.  corner 
of  Montgomeryshire.  In  or  near  this  coal 
field  are  worked  numerous  mines  of  coal,  iron, 
and  lead. — Wales  abounds  in  useful  minerals 
of  great  variety.  Anglesea  in  the  N.  W.  ex- 
tremity is  productive  in  copper  and  lead  ores, 
the  latter  containing  silver  suflScient  to  render 
its  extraction  profitable.  The  Parys  copper 
mine  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  most  valuable 
mines  in  the  world.  In  Caernarvonshire  are 
the  great  quarries  of  roofing  slate,  of  which 
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particular  mention  is  made  in  the  article  Slate. 
Denbighshire,  from  its  various  geological  for- 
mations, which  range  from  the  lower  silurian 
to  the  new  red  sandstone,  is  productive  in  a 
great  variety  of  ores  and  minerals.  It  exports 
roofing  slates,  paving  flags,  and  immense  quan- 
tities of  limestone  as  a  flux  for  the  blast  fur- 
naces in  England.  Beds  of  iron  ore  and  coal 
are  worked  at  Chirk,  Kuabon,  Minera,  and 
Brymbo.  There  are  also  lead  mines  in  this 
and  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Flint.  The  lat- 
ter is  also  rich  in  6oal,  iron,  and  zinc  mines, 
and  limestone  quarries.  The  lead  smelting 
works  at  BagiUt  are  among  the  most  extensive 
in  the  world.  Lead  mines  belonging  to  Earl 
Cawdor  are  worked  in  the  I^.  E.  part  of  Caer- 
marthenshire,  in  quartzose  rocks  which  alter- 
nate with  slaty  schists  of  the  lower  silurian. 
In  the  same  part  of  Wales,  10  m.  W.  of  Llan- 
dovery, are  the  gold  mines  of  Gogofau,  in  the 
same  geological  formation.  These  were  worked 
by  the  ancient  Eomans  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  the  lofty  galleries  which  they  con- 
structed in  the  rock  are  still  to  be  seen.  Mur- 
chison,  in  his  "  Siluria,"  says :  "  That  enterpris- 
ing people  evidently  derived  gold  from  portions 
of  these  vein  stones.  Many  gold  ornaments 
have  in  fact  been  found  at  the  adjacent  Eoman 
station  of  Oynfil-Oayo,  with  traces  of  aqueducts 
which  were  built  probably  to  convey  water  to 
wash  the  gold.  Even  the  grindstones  and 
troughs  used  in  abrading  the  hard  matrix  are 
yet  visible."  These  mines  have  not  been 
worked  in  modern  times.  In  North  Wales,  an- 
other locality  of  ancient  gold  mines  is  found  in 
Merionethshire,  IST.  of  Dolgelly,  which  has  been 
worked  of  late  years  also  to  a  moderate  extent. 
The  vein  stones  are  white  saccharoid  quartz, 
and  contain  gold  in  particles  distinctly  visible. 
The  lodes  contain  small  quantities  of  copper 
ore  and  galena.  The  rocks  which  contain 
them  are  talcose  and  chloritic  schists  traversed 
hy  trap  dikes,  and  near  large  masses  of  erup- 
tive rocks.  The  coal  field  of  Glamorganshire 
is  one  of  the  most  important  mineral  districts 
in  the  world.  Its  mines  of  bituminous  coal 
and  anthracite  are  of  great  extent  and  richness, 
and  near  them  are  found  vast  deposits  of  iron 
ore  and  fire  clay,  and  the  basin  is  encircled  by 
an  outcrop  of  the  millstone  grit  and  carbonif- 
erous limestone.  Thus  it  is  provided  with  all 
the  materials  required  for  carrying  on  the 
manufacture  of  iron  upon  the  largest  scale.  In 
this  small  district  more  iron  is  manufactured 
than  in  all  the  United  States,  or  about  J  of 
that  made  in  Great  Britain.  (See  Ieon  Manu- 
FAOTUEE,  vol.  ix.  p.  608.)  The  bituminous 
coal  of  this  region  is  carried  in  large  quantity 
to  Cornwall  for  the  supply  of  the  numerous 
steam  engines  of  that  district,  and  the  products 
of  the  copper  mines  are  returned  to  South  Wales 
to  be  smelted  in  the  great  establishments  at 
Swansea. — The  climate  is  moderate  and  equa- 
ble, though  somewhat  cold,  especially  in  the 
districts  which  are  most  mountainous.  It 
is  characterized  by  excessive  humidity;  the 


average  annual  fall  of  rain  is  45.5  inches. 
The  soil  is  fertile  in  the  valleys,  but  often 
barren  on  the  hills,  though  affording  tolerable 
pasturage.  The  principal  vegetable  products 
are  wheat,  which  yields  abundantly  in  the  more 
fertile  valleys  and  plains,  and  other  cereals,  nu- 
tritious grasses,  and  some  fruits.  Agriculture 
is  in  a  backward  condition,  though  many  im- 
provements have  been  introduced  within  a  few 
years.  The  domestic  animals  of  the  country 
are  generally  of  good  quality,  though  of  small 
size.  The  Hereford  cattle  are  preferred.  A 
small  active  breed  of  ponies,  the  "Merlins," 
are  reared  in  considerable  numbers.  Small 
hardy  sheep  are  raised  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts.— ^There  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Cardiff', 
near  Newport,  and  on  the  island  of  Anglesea, 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Wales,  numerous 
remains  of  the  druidical  age,  called  cromlechs^ 
some  of  them  of  great  extent  and  composed  of 
stones  of  immense  size ;  and  evidences  of  the 
occupation  of  some  portions  of  the  country  by 
the  Romans  are  found  in  the  ruins  of  camps, 
walls,  &c.,  and  in  the  Roman  coins  occasionally 
exhumed. — The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
are  of  Celtic  origin,  and  are  called  by  their 
English  neighbors  Welsh,  but  by  themselves 
Kymry  or  Cymri.  In  some  of  the  larger  towns 
there  are  considerable  numbers  of  English,  and 
the  English  language  is  spoken  in  nearly  all  the 
towns,  but  the  people  of  the  rural  districts 
adhere  to  the  Welsh.  (See  Wales,  Language 
AND  LiTEBATUEE  OF.)  There  is  a  small  colony 
of  Flemings  in  the  district  of  Gower  in  the  S. 
W.  part  of  Glamorganshire,  who  settled  there 
in  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  and  who  still  maintain 
their  isolated  condition,  speaking  the  Flemish 
language,  and  rarely  intermarrying  with  the 
Welsh.  The  Welsh  are  a  brave,  generous  peo- 
ple, but  irascible  and  impulsive,  superstitious, 
and  somewhat  fanatical.  They  adhere  with 
great  tenacity  to  their  national  customs  and 
traditions,  and  take  much  pride  in  their  an- 
tiquity. A  large  part  of  the  population  are 
engaged  in  pastoral  or  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  the  production  of  butter,  cheese,  wool, 
mutton,  and  grain  is  very  large.  Mines  and 
quarries  occupy  considerable  numbers.  The 
most  important  manufactures  are  those  of 
iron  in  Glamorganshire,  and  those  of  flannel 
throughout  the  principality.  The  direct  for- 
eign commerce  is  not  large,  as  its  productions 
are  to  a  considerable  extent  transported  by  rail- 
ways, steamers,  and  canals  to  English  ports. 
Cardiff,  Swansea,  Caermarthen,  Pembroke,  Mil- 
ford,  Cardigan,  Holyhead,  Beaumaris,  Caernar- 
von, and  Flint  are  ports  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. Great  efforts  have  been  made  for  a  few 
years  past  to  establish  a  direct  weekly  steam 
communication  between  Milford  Haven  and 
some  American  port,  but  thus  far  they  have  not 
been  successful.  Two  lines  of  railway  traverse 
Wales:  the  Gloucester  and  Haverford  West, 
passing  through  the  southern  tier  of  counties, 
and  communicating  by  a  branch  with  the  great 
manufacturing  town  of  Merthyr  Tydvil;  and 
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the  Chester  and  Holyhead,  following  the 
northern  shore  from  Chester,  crossing  the 
Menai  strait  by  the  Britannia  tubular  bridge, 
and  terminating  at  the  port  of  Holyhead  on 
Holyhead  island,  the  extreme  IT.  W.  point  of 
"Wales.  Both  lines  connect  by  other  railways 
with  London.  There  are  two  canals  partly  in 
Wales :  the  Montgomery  canal,  27  m.  in  length, 
extending  from  Newtown  in  Montgomeryshire 
to  its  junction  with  the  EUesmere  canal  in 
Shropshire;  and  the  EUesmere  and  Chester 
canal,  commencing  in  Denbighshire,  and  pass- 
ing through  Flintshire,  Shropshire,  and  Che- 
shire to  join  the  Mersey.  The  two  connect 
the  Severn  and  Mersey.  The  coach  roads  or 
turnpikes,  especially  the  great  highway  from 
Shrewsbury  to  Holyhead,  are  excellent,  but 
the  roads  in  the  principality  generally  are 
much  inferior  to  those  in  England. — ^Education 
is  advancing,  but  is  still  far  below  the  standard 
of  England  or  Scotland.  There  are  4  collegi- 
ate institutions :  St.  David's  college,  Lampeter, 
with  7  instructors;  the  Presbyterian  college 
at  Caermarthen;  Brecon  Independent  college ; 
and  Trevecca  college  at  Brecon.  The  people 
are  almost  entirely  Protestants,  and  a  major- 
ity of  them  dissenters.  There  are  4  episcopal 
sees  in  the  principality,  St.  David's,  Bangor, 
Llandaff,  and  St.  Asaph's.  Among  the  dissent- 
ing denominations,  the  €alvinistic  Methodists, 
Baptists,  and  Presbyterians  are  most  numerous. 
The  Mormons  have  made  a  large  number  of 
converts  in  Wales. — The  Kymry,  a  Celtic  tribe 
who  had  emigrated  from  the  continent  before 
the  historic  period,  were  in  possession  of  near- 
ly the  whole  of  S.  Britain  when  the  Romans 
first  visited  the  country,  having  driven  their 
ancient  enemies  the  Gael  into  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, the  Hebrides,  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  They 
were  continually  harassed  but  never  wholly 
conquered  by  the  Romans,  who  succeeded  in 
driving  them  into  the  country  W.  of  the  Sev- 
ern, and  established  some  camps  in  their  terri- 
tory. The  Anglo-Saxons  found  them  formida- 
ble enemies,  but  could  never  dislodge  them 
from  their  mountain  fastnesses,  though  they 
succeeded  in  wresting  from  them  the  present 
counties  of  Hereford  and  Monmouth.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  8th  century  Offa,  king  of  Mercia, 
having  expelled  the  Welsh  from  the  border 
territory,  made  an  artificial  boundary  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Dee  to  the  Wye,  at  the  point 
where  it  enters  Wales.  Traces  of  this  boun- 
dary, known  as  Clawdd  Offa  or  Offa's  dike, 
still  remain.  In  the  9th  century  Roderic,  king 
of  Wales,  divided  his  territory  among  his  three 
sons,  giving  the  divisions  the  names  of  Gwyn- 
edd  (North  Wales),  Dyved  (South  Wales),  and 
Powys,  which  comprised  portions  of  Montgom- 
eryshire, Shropshire,  and  Radnorshire.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  10th  century  these  divisions 
were  united  under  one  king,  Howel,  surnamed 
Da,  "the  Good."  The  country  was  after- 
ward divided  into  two  principalities,  North 
and  South  Wales.  During  the  10th  century 
Athelstan,  king  of  England,  had  obtained  a 


nominal  supremacy  over  Wales,  and  exacted 
an  annual  tribute  from  the  inhabitants.  On 
the  accession  of  William  the  Conqueror  this 
tribute  was  refused  by  the  people,  and  he  in- 
vaded the  country  with  a  considerable  army, 
reduced  them  to  submission,  and  compelled  the 
princes  to  swear  allegiance  as  his  vassals. 
From  this  period  the  English  kings  laid  claim 
to  Wales  as  their  dominion,  but  it  proved  an 
unprofitable  one  for  some  centuries.  The 
Welsh  constantly  united  with  the  disaffected 
barons  in  their  opposition  to  the  kings,  and  de- 
vastated the  English  border.  William  and  his 
son  bestowed  considerable  tracts  of  land  in 
Wales  upon  their  Norman  followers,  and  Hen- 
ry I.  introduced  a  colony  of  Flemings  to  whom 
he  gave  lands  in  Pembroke  and  Glamorgan- 
shire. North  Wales,  amid  all  these  troubles 
affecting  the  other  portions  of  the  principality, 
maintained  its  independence.  In  1237  a  civil 
war  commenced  between  the  prince  of  North 
Wales  and  his  son  Gryffyth,  in  which  the  for- 
mer invited  Henry  III.  of  England  to  aid  him 
in  maintaining  his  authority;  the  assistance 
was  rendered  on  condition  of  his  becoming  a 
vassal  of  the  English  crown.  He  consented, 
and  his  son  and  successor  adhered  to  the  com- 
pact ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  son  of 
Gryffyth  became  prince,  and  declined  to  do 
homage  without  hostages  for  his  safe  conduct, 
and  demanded  the  release  of  his  consort,  who 
was  held  a  prisoner  by  Edward.  This  led  to  a 
war,  and  after  a  long  siege  the  prince  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  English  king.  In  a 
subsequent  insurrection  he  was  slain,  and  the 
shrewd  Edward,  having  obtained  the  assent  of 
the  Welsh  people  to  the  appointment  of  a 
prince  who  was  a  native  of  their  own  country, 
presented  to  them  his  infant  son,  afterward 
Edward  11. ,  who  was  born  in  Caernarvon. 
Since  that  period  the  title  of  prince  of  Wales 
has  generally  been  bestowed  upon  the  eldest 
son  of  the  reigning  sovereign  of  England.  In- 
surrections against  the  English  government 
occurred  in  1295  and  subsequently,  but  were 
promptly  suppressed.  The  latest  and  most 
important  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Welsh 
to  regain  their  independence  took  place  in 
the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  under  Owen 
Glendower  or  Glyndwr.  (See  Glendoweb, 
Owen.)  By  gradual  changes  during  the  reigns 
of  Edward  I.  and  his  successors,  the  immuni- 
ties and  privileges  of  the  Welsh  people  were 
assimilated  to  those  of  England ;  but  this  work 
was  not  completed  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
By  the  statute  27  Henry  VIII.  c.  26,  the  com- 
plete identity  of  Wales  with  England  in  nearly 
all  its  provisions  of  law  and  citizenship  was 
secured.  By  statutes  passed  in  the  reigns  of 
George  IV.  and  William  IV.  it  has  no  jurisdic- 
tion in  legal  matters  distinct  from  England. 
It  is  divided  into  2  circuits,  each  having  a  sin- 
gle judge.  It  has  29  members  of  the  house  of 
commons,  13  of  whom  are  from  boroughs,  and 
several  English  boroughs  are  partly  made  up 
from  Welsh  constituencies. 
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WALES,   Langttagb    and  Literatuee  of. 
The  Welsh  language  {Gymraeg^  speech  of  the 
Oymri)  is  a  branch  of  the  Celtic  family,  and 
most  nearly  related  to  the  Breizad  or  Breton. 
(See  Breton  Language.)    Its  alphabet  consists 
of  13  simple  and  T  double  consonants  and  7  vow- 
els, with  numerous  diphthongs  and  triphthongs. 
The  letter  c  always  has  the  sound  of  Ic  ;  ch  is 
sounded  gutturally,  as  in  the  Scottish  word 
loch ;  dd  is  equivalent  to  th  in  English ;  /  has 
the  sound  of  the  English  i),  ^of  the  English 
/,  II  a  peculiar  sound  similar  to  that  of  the 
French  II  mouilU^  u  and  y  that  of  the  Italian  i  or 
English  ee^  and  w  of  oo  in  fool.    The  accent  is 
always  on  the  ultimate  or  penultimate  syllable. 
Initial  consonants  are  changed  by  declension 
and  by  the  effect  of  preceding  words ;  e,  g, : 
tdd,  a  father ;  ei  dad,  his  father ;  ei  thdd,  her 
father ;  'vy  7iMd,  my  father.    Thus  p  is  changed 
into  5,  mh,  and  ph  ;  t  into  d,  nh,  and  ik;  h  into 
y  and  m;  d  into  dd  and  w,  &o.    There  i^^one 
article,  which  is  not  declined,  but  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  initial  letter  of  the.  following 
word.    Substantives  are  declined  by  preposi- 
tions, by  terminations,  and  by  changes  in  their 
radical  vowels ;  e.  g. :  perth,  bush,  plural  perthi  ; 
dwa,  bow,  plur.  hwaau ;  tyrfa,  throng,  troop, 
plur.  tyrfaoedd ;  march,  horse,  plur.  meirch ; 
ffordd,  road,  ^Iwjr.  ffyrdd ;  alarch,  swan,  plur. 
elyrch;  mob,  son,  plur.  meibion;  nant,  brook, 
plur.  nentydd  ;  maen,  stone,  plur.  meini.   There 
are  but  two  genders,  masculine  and  feminine. 
Adjectives  are  formed  from  substantives,  and 
verbs  by  means  of  the  terminations  aid,  gar, 
ig,  in,  lyd,  og,  and  us.    The  comparative  is 
formed  by  the  ending  ach,  the  superlative  by 
af;  e,  g, :   du,  black ;  duach,  blacker ;  duaf, 
blackest.    The  feminine    adjective  is  formed 
from  the  masculine  by  softening  the  initial 
letter,  and  also  by  changing  the  radical  vowel. 
The  verb  has  no  present  tense,  to  express 
which  the  future  is  used,  or  the  substantive 
verb  wy^  (I  am)  with  the  infinitive.    There  is, 
however,  an  imperfect,  perfect,  pluperfect,  and 
a  future  tense,  which  are  formed,  both  in  the 
optative  and  indicative  moods,  by  endings  and 
changes  of  vowels  without  auxiliary  verbs; 
e,  g, :  carwn,  I  loved ;  cerais,  I  have  loved ;  cara- 
8wn,  I  had  loved;   caraf,  I  shall  love.    Each 
tense  has  three  persons  both  in  the  singular  and 
plural ;  e.  g, :  carwn,  carit,  carai,  carem,  carech, 
earent    The  passive  voice  is  wanting,  and  is 
expressed  by  a  peculiar  circumlocution.    There 
are  several  irregular  verbs  beside  wyv.    The 
adjective  is  usually  placed  after  the  substantive, 
but  is  often  placed  before.    The  numerals  are : 
un,  dau  or  dwy,  Pri  or  tair,  pedwar  or  pedair, 
pump,  chwech,  saith,  wyth,  naw,  deg.    The  per- 
sonal pronouns  are :  mi,  I ;  ti,  thou ;  ev,  he ; 
hi,  she;  ni,  we;  chwi,  you;   hwy  or  Tiwynt, 
they,    /'The  language,"  says  Ferdinand  Wal- 
ther,  **ha«  great  power,  simplicity,  and  preci- 
sion.   It  is  very  rich  especially  in  roots,  and 
has  a  remarkable  capacity  to  express  an  entire 
abstraction  in  a  single  word." — The  literature 
of  the  Oymri  has  laid  claim  to  a  very  ancient 


origin,  but  modern  criticism  shows  that  even 
the  earliest  Welsh  writings  are  subsequent  to 
the  Christian    era.      But  it  is  certain    that 
Welsh  poetry  was  cultivated  by  professional 
bards  at  a  remote  period.   (See  Bard.)    Gwyd- 
don  Ganhebon,  of  mythical  celebrity,  was  the 
inventor  of  vocal  song.    The  first  eminent  bard 
of  whose  period  of  existence  we  have  a  dis- 
tinct record  was  Myrddin,  the  bard  of  Prince 
Emrys,  the  first  Merlin  of  romance,  who  flour- 
ished about  450.    Aneurin,  identified  by  some 
with  the  Gildas  of  ecclesiastical  history,  Talie- 
sin,  prince  of  bards,  Llewarch  Hen,  and  Myrddin 
Wyllt  or  Merlin  the  W^ild,  belong  to  the  5th  and 
6th  centuries;   of  them  all  numerous  poems 
remain.    The  most  gifted  among  more  modern 
bards  was  perhaps  Dafydd  ap  Gwilym  (1293- 
1356),  sometimes  called  the  Ovid  of  Wales,  the 
poet  of  love  and  nature.    A  volume  of  trans- 
lations from  his  writings  has  been  published 
in  London  (1834).    Huw  Morris  (1622-1709) 
wrote  songs,  carols,  and  elegies,  and  sometimes 
violent  political  satires.    The  last  remarkable 
poet  of  Wales,  Goronwy  Owen  (1722-1780), 
died  poor  in  itew  Brunswick,  and  his  produc- 
tions, including  the  Gwydd  y Farn  ("Day  of 
Judgment"),  regarded  as  the  finest  work  of 
genius  in  the  language,  were  first  printed  in 
1819.     The  earliest  Welsh  prose  literature  is 
the  triads,  said  to  be  of  druidic  origin,  a  sort 
oi^/maxims  in  triplets,  each  setting  forth  a  his- 
kirical  event  or  a  moral  principle.    Next  is  the 
"Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  the  Isle  of  Brit- 
ain," supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Tysilio 
in  the  7th  century,  and  said  to  be  the  original 
of  the  chronicle  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.    It 
was  continued  to  the  year  1152  by  Caradwg  of 
Llancarvan,  whose  work  is  also  in  existence. 
The  "  Code  of  Howel  Da,"  of  the  12th  century, 
is  also  an  important  literary  monument,  as  is 
the  "  Biography  of  Gruffydd  ap  Cynan,"  of  the 
15th  century.     The  "  Mabinogion,  or  Juvenile 
Diversions,"  made  accessible  to  English  readers 
by  the  translations  of  Owen  Pugh  and  Lady 
Charlotte  Guest,  is  a  collection  of  Cymric  le- 
gends and  fairy  stories  of  unknown  antiquity, 
but  committed  to  writing  in  the  14th  century. 
"  The  Sleeping  Bard,"  written  about  1700  by 
Elis  Wyn,  a  moral  and  religious  allegory,  di- 
vided into  the  "  Vision  of  the  World,"  "  Vision 
of  Death,"  and  "Vision  of  Hell,"  is  a  work  of 
great  originality  and  power ;  it  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  George  Borrow  (London, 
1860).    The  first  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  Welsh  was  made  by  William  Sales- 
bury  (1567),  and  the  first  translation  of  the 
whole  Bible  was  completed  by  William  Morgan 
and  published  in  1688. — Considerable  bodies  of 
Welsh  emigrants  have  brought  their  native 
language  to  the  United  States,  and  there  are 
communities  in  which  it  is  the  prevailing  tongue. 
Welsh  periodicals,  newspapers,  and  religious 
tracts  and  books  are  also  published  in  the  United 
States  for  the  use  of  citizens  of  Welsh  origin. 
— A  convenient  Welsh  grammar  for  students  is 
that  of  William  Spurrell  (London,  1848  ;  2d  ed., 
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1853),  with  a  small  vocabulary ;  and  perhaps 
the  most  useful  dictionaiy  is  that  of  John  Wal- 
ter (London,  1794,-  3d  ed.,  1828). 

WALEWSKI,  Floeian  Alexandee  Joseph 
OoLONNA,  count,  a  French  statesman,  born  in 
"Walewice,  Poland,  Maj  4, 1810.  He  is  reputed 
to  be  the  natural  son  of  the  emperor  Napoleon 
I.  by  a  Polish  lady.  He  first  devoted  his  exer- 
tions to  the  cause  of  Poland,  and  at  the  age  of 
19  went  to  London  to  interest  some  prominent 
statesmen  in  its  favor.  After  the  revolution  of 
July,  1830,  he  entered  the  French  army,  and  was 
promoted  to  a  captaincy,  but  soon  resigned  his 
commission.  He  now  became  a  man  of  society, 
a  publicist,  and  a  dramatic  authort  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  and  editors  of  the  Messager 
newspaper,  published  several  pamphlets,  among 
which  were  Un  mot  sur  la  question  d'Afrique 
(1837)  and  Valliance  Anglaise  (1838),  and  in 
1840  produced  a  5-act  comedy,  Vecole  du 
monde^  oit  la  coquette  sans  le  savoir,  which  had 
but  little  success.  In  the  latter  year  he -was 
sent,  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Egypt  by  M. 
Thiers,  received  several  appointments  of  the 
same  kind  under  the  Guizot  ministry,  and  was 
in  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
revolution  of  1848.  On  his  return  home,  he 
was  favorably  received  by  President  Louis  Na- 
poleon, who  appointed  him  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  Florence,  and  afterward  to  Naples. 
In  1854  he  became  ambassador  to  London,  and 
on  the  resignation  of  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  department  of  foreign 
affairs,  in  which  post  he  was  succeeded  by  M. 
Thouvenel,  Jan.  4,  1860,  when  he  was  appoint- 
ed minister  of  state  in  place  of  M.  Fould.  He 
was  made  grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor 
Dec.  3,  1852,  and  senator  April  26,  1855. 

WALHALLA,  or  Valhalla.    See  Mythol- 
ogy, vol.  xii.  p.  81,  and  Ratisboit. 

WALKER.  I.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Ga.,  border- 
ing on  Tenn.  and  Ala.,  and  drained  by  the 
Chattooga  and  Ohickamauga  rivers ;  area,  630 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  10,082,  of  whom  1,535 
were  slaves.  It  is  traversed  by  Taylor's  ridge, 
and  Pigeon,  White  Oak,  and  Lookout  moun- 
tains. The  soil  along  the  streams  is  very  rich. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  371,760  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  51,969  of  oats,  40,501  of  sweet 
potatoes,  4,903  lbs.  of  rice,  and  359  bales  of 
cotton.  It  had  an  iron  furnace,  a  newspaper 
office,  21  churches,  and  984  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  Bituminous  coal,  marble,  lime- 
stone, gypsum,  and  lead  abound,  and  there  are 
several  fine  mineral  springs.  Crawfish  spring, 
12  m.  N.  of  the  capital,  affords  water  sufficient 
to  float  a  steamboat  within  a  short  distance 
from  the  cavern  from  which  it  issues.  The 
county  is  intersected  by  the  Atlantic  and  West- 
ern railroad.  Capital,  Lafayette.  II.  A  N. 
W.  CO.  of  Ala.,  drained  by  Mulberry  river  and 
Lost  creek,  affluents  of  the  Black  Warrior,  and 
by  the  Sipsy  and  Blackwater  rivers;  area, 
828  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  7,980,  of  whom  519 
were  slaves.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  the 
soil  in  the  valleys  very  fertile.    The  produc- 


tions in  1850  were  202,476  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  27,806  of  sweet  potatoes,  711  lbs.  of 
rice,  and  592  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  5 
grist  mills,  4  saw  mills,  4  collieries,  2  news- 
paper offices,  21  churches,  and  45  pupils  at- 
tending public  schools.  Bituminous  coal  is 
found,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  choice  tim- 
ber. Capital,  Jasper.  III.  An  E.  co.  of  Texas, 
bounded  N.  E.  by  Trinity  river;  area,  1,000 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  8,191,  of  whom  4,135 
were  slaves.  The  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil 
a  rich  alluvium.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
102,475  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  17,590  of  sweet 
potatoes,  873  bales  of  cotton,  and  6  hhds.  of 
sugar.  There  were  2  newspaper  offices,  1 
church,  and  181  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
Capital,  Huntsville. 

WALKER,  James,  D.D.,  an  American  divine, 
late  president  of  Harvard  college,  born  in  Bur- 
lington, JIass.,  then  a  part  of  Woburn,  Aug. 
16,  1794.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  col- 
lege in  1814,  was  educated  for  the  ministry 
at  Cambridge,  and  in  1818  was  ordained  over 
the  Unitarian  church  in  Charlestown,  of  which 
he  remained  pastor  for  21  years.  During 
this  period  he  was  active  not  only  in  his  pas- 
toral duties,  but  in  the  cause  of  school  and 
college  education  and  of  literature  and  philos- 
ophy. From  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1831  to  March,  1839,  he  was  editor  of  the 
"  Christian  Examiner,"  part  of  the  time  with 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Greenwood  and  part  of  the  time 
alone.  He  was  also  prominent  as  a  public  lec- 
turer. In  July,  1839,  he  resigned  his  pastoral 
charge,  and  in  the  following  September  entered 
on  his  duties  as  Alford  professor  of  moral  and 
intellectual  philosophy  at  Cambridge.  He  was 
elected  president  of  the  college  in  Feb.  1853, 
and  held  the  office  till  Feb.  1860,  when  bodily 
infirmity  induced  him  to  resign  it.  Since 
that  time  he  has  lived  in  comparative  retire- 
ment at  Cambridge,  spending  his  leisure  hours 
in  the  revision  of  his  courses  of  "  Lowell  Lec- 
tures upon  the  Philosophy  of  Religion,"  and 
in  preparing  a  memoir  of  his  classmate  and 
friend,  the  late  Judge  White  of  Salem.  He  has 
published  a  considerable  number  of  sermons,  ad- 
dresses, and  lectures,  contributed  largely  to  the 
*'  Christian  Examiner,"  edited  portions  of  Reid 
and  Stewart  for  the  use  of  college  students,  and 
published  in  1861  a  volume  of  sermons  that  he 
had  preached  in  the  chapel  of  Harvard  college 
while  a  professor  there. 

WALKER,  James  Baee,  an  American  clergy- 
man and  author,  born  in  Philadelphia,  July  29, 
1805.  After  working  for  a  time  in  a  manufac- 
tory at  Pittsburg,  and  for  4  years  in  a  printing 
office,  impro\ang  his  evenings  by  hard  study,  he 
travelled  on  foot  at  the  age  of  20  from  Pitts- 
burg to  New  York,  became  a  clerk  in  the  office 
of  M.  M.  Noah,  and  was  afterward  principal  of 
an  academy  at  New  Durham,  N.  J.  Returning 
to  the  West,  he  next  studied  law  in  Ravenna, 
Ohio,  and  in  1828  entered  Western  Reserve 
college,  Hudson,  from  which  he  withdrew 
without  graduating  in  1831.  He  afterward  pub- 
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lislied  and  edited  successively  three  religiotis 
newspapers,  at  Hudson,  O.,  at  Cincinnati,  and 
at  Chicago,  and  in  the  two  latter  cities  also 
engaged  in  the  publication  and  sale  of  religious 
and  other  books.  About  1839  he  commenced 
the  study  of  theology,  and  in  1841  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  presbytery  of  Chicago.  He 
has  resided  for  many  years  in  Mansfield,  O., 
where  he  has  established  a  private  asylum  for 
orphans ;  he  has  been  for  some  time  past  the 
acting  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  San- 
dusky, and  is  lecturer  on  "the  harmony  be- 
tween science  and  revealed  religion"  at  Ober- 
lin  college  and  Chicago  (Presbyterian)  theo- 
logical seminary.  Mr.  Walker's  first  work, 
"  Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation,"  was 
published  anonymously,  but  attracted  much  at- 
tention both  in  America  and  Europe.  In  Eng- 
land 4  editions  of  it  have  been  published,  and 
it  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the  languages 
of  Europe.  He  has  also  published  "  God  Re- 
vealed in  Creation  and  in  Christ"  (Boston, 
1858) ;  "  Philosophy  of  Scepticism,"  now  with- 
drawn from  the  market  for  revision;  "Phi- 
losophy of  the  Divine  Operation  in  Human 
Redemption"  (London,  1862);  and  "Poems" 
(London,  1862). 

WALKER,  John,  an  English  lexicographer, 
born  in  Colney-Hatch,  Middlesex,  March  18, 
1732,  died  in  London,  Aug.  1,  1807.  He  was 
at  first  engaged  in  trade,  and  afterward  became 
an  actor ;  but  meeting  with  little  success,  in 
1767  he  joined  another  in  establishing  a  school 
at  Kensington  Gravel-pits.  He  quitted  that 
occupation  two  years  afterward,  and  began  to 
teach  elocution,  in  which  he  soon  gained  a 
wide  celebrity,  not  only  in  London,  but  in  Ox- 
ford and  the  cities  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
which  he  visited.  In  1772  he  published  "  A 
General  Idea  of  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Language,"  which  was  followed  in 
1775  by  a  rhyming  dictionary,  fiyst  published 
under  the  title  of  "  A  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,  answering  at  once  the  purposes  of 
Rhyming,  Spelling,  and  Pronouncing."  In  1781 
his  "  Elements  of  Elocution"  appeared,  and  in 
1783  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Hints  for  Improve- 
ment in  the  Art  of  Reading,"  most  of  which 
was  incorporated  in  the  "Rhetorical  Gram- 
mar," published  in  1785.  In  1787  he  wrote  a 
small  treatise  under  the  title  of  "  The  Melody 
of  Speaking  delineated,  or  Elocution  taught 
like  Music  by  Visible  Signs ;"  and  in  1791  ap- 
peared his  chief  work,  the  "  Critical  Pronoun- 
cing Dictionary  and  Expositor  of  the  English 
Language,"  which  for  many  years  was  the 
standard  lexicon  of  the  language.  In  1805 
appeared  his  "  Outlines  of  English  Grammar," 
the  last  of  his  published  works.  Mr.  Walker 
was  brought  up  as  a  Presbyterian,  but  died  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 

WALKER,  Robert,  an  English  painter  who 
flourished  during  the  commonwealth.  He  was 
a  contemporary  of  Vandyke,  on  whose  style  his 
own  was  founded,  and  was  employed  to  paint 
likenesses  of  Cromwell  and  the  principal  mem- 
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bers  of  the  republican  party.  Of  his  several 
portraits  of  Cromwell,  that  in  the  Pitti  palace, 
and  that  in  the  British  museum  representing  the 
protector  in  armor  holding  a  truncheon,  are 
executed  in  a  masterly  style. 

WALKER,  Robert  James,  an  American 
statesnian,  born  in  Northumberland,  Penn.,  in 
1801.  He  was  graduated  at  the  university  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1819,  commenced  the  practice 
of  law  in  Pittsburg  in  1821,  and  became  promi- 
nent there  by  putting  the  name  of  Gen.  Jack- 
son in  nomination  for  the  presidency  before  it 
had  been  suggested  in  any  other  quarter.  In 
1826  he  removed  to  JTatchez,  Miss.,  where  he 
soon  acquired  an  extensive  and  lucrative  prac- 
tice. In  1835  he  defeated  the  Hon.  George 
Poindexter  as  candidate  for  the  United  States 
senate,  and  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat  in  that 
body  when,  on  a  question  connected  with  the 
public  lands,  he  came  in  collision  with  Mr. 
Clay,  making  a  spirited  reply  to  that  states- 
man, by  which  he  acquired  great  popularity 
in  the  western  states.  He  was  consulted  by 
President  Jackson  in  relation  to  the  prospec- 
tive acquisition  of  Texas  and  California.  A  se- 
cret agent  was  despatched  to  the  former  country 
to  ascertain  its  resources  and  the  temper  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  the  great  party  movement  was 
inaugurated  which  resulted  in  the  acquisition 
of  those  territories.  Mr.  Walker  supported  the 
leading  measures  of  President  Van  Buren's 
administration,  especially  the  divorce  of  the 
government  from  the  banks.  When  Mr.  Tyler 
became  president,  Mr.  Walker,  it  was  ascer- 
tained, exerted  great  influence  over  the  admin- 
istration, and  it  was  through  his  counsel  mainly 
that  #he  former  was  induced  to  veto  the  bank 
bill  that  had  been  framed  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  Mr.  Clay.  It  was  under  the  same  in- 
fluence that  President  Tyler  adopted  those 
unexpected  and  vigorous  steps,  near  the  close 
of  his  administration,  which  resulted  in  the 
incorporation  of  Texas  into  the  American 
Union.  He  had  been  the  personal  and  political 
friend  of  Mr.  Van  Buren ;  but  when  that  states- 
man, then  about  to  receive  the  democratic 
nomination  for  the  presidency,  announced  his 
opposition  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Walker  took  the  initial  measure  to  supersede 
him,  and  his  movement  in  the  Baltimore  con- 
vention secured  the  nomination  of  James  K. 
Polk.  A  letter  of  Mr.  Walker's  on  the  Texas 
question  had  great  influence  in  determining 
the  result  of  the  election ;  and  when  Mr.  Polk 
came  into  office  (1845)  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  secretary  of  the  treasury.  His 
celebrated  report  in  favor  of  free  trade  was 
reprinted  by  order  of  the  British  house  of 
commons.  During  the  war  with  Mexico  he 
urged  the  most  vigorous  measures,  and  demon- 
strated the  ability  of  the  government,  under  a 
proper  administration  of  the  .finances,  to  sup- 
port its  credit  without  the  agency  or  interven- 
tion of  banks.  At  the  close  of  Mr.  Polk's  term 
of  office  Mr.  Walker  resumed  the  practice  of 
law,  chiefly  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
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States.  During  the  administration  of  President 
Buchanan  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Kan- 
sas at  a  period  of  great  difficulty,  but  resigned 
in  consequence  of  disagreement  with  the  presi- 
dent, and  has  since  taken  no  part  in  public  af- 
fairs. In  April,  1861,  he  made  an  address  at 
a  mass  meeting  in  Union  square,  New  York, 
strongly  sustaining  the  government  in  the  civil 
war  then  commencing. 

WALKER,  Seaes  Cook,  an  American  math- 
ematician and  astronomer,  born  in  Wilming- 
ton, Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  March  28,  1805,  died 
in  Cincinnati,  Jan.  30,  1853.  He  was  graduat- 
ed at  Harvard  college  in  1824,  taught  a  school 
near  Boston  for  two  years,  and  in  182T  remov- 
ed to  Philadelphia,  where  also  he  engaged  in 
teaching.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  various 
scientific  societies,  and  gave  all  his  energies  to 
the  furtherance  of  scientific  interests  and  pur- 
suits. His  parallactic  tables,  first  prepared  in 
1834,  for  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia,  reduced 
the  time  needed  for  computing  the  phases  of 
an  occultation  to  less  than  half  an  hour.  In 
the  "Memoirs  of  the  Philosophical  Society" 
(new  series,  vol.  i.)  he  published  a  long  series 
of  observations  of  occultations  which  he  had 
made  and  collected.  In  1836  he  became  actu- 
ary of  a  life  insurance  company.  In  1837  he 
was  invited  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  observatory  in  connection  with  the 
Philadelphia  high  school,  which  was  the  first 
observatory  in  America  deserving  the  name, 
if  we  except  the  one  at  Hudson,  Ohio,  which 
was  built  about  the  same  time,  and  somewhat 
earlier  provided  with  instruments.  From  the 
equipment  of  this  observatory  in  1840  until 
the  year  before  his  death,  he  published  in  the 
*' Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society"  and  the  *' American  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence" frequent  and  copious  observations  and 
investigations  made  by  himself  alone,  or  in  con- 
junction with  his  half  brother,  Prof.  Kendall, 
then  connected  with  the  Philadelphia  high 
school.  In  1841  he  published  a  valuable  me- 
moir on  the  periodical  meteors  of  August  and 
November.  In  1845  Mr.  Bancroft,  then  secre- 
tary of  the  navy,  invited  him  to  take  part  in 
the  Washington  observatory,  where  on  Feb.  2, 
184T,  4  months  after  the  detection  of  the  planet 
Neptune,  he  made  the  discovery  that  a  star  ob- 
served by  Lalande  in  May,  1795,  must  in  fact 
have  been  this  planet.  The  prediction  conse- 
quently made,  that  the  recorded  star  would  not 
be  found  in  the  heavens,  was  confirmed  by 
Prof,  Hubbard  on  the  first  clear  evening,  and 
the  determination  of  the  orbit  was  thus  render- 
ed easy  and  accurate  by  the  acquisition  of  an 
observation  made  52  years  previously.  The 
same  discovery  was  made  independently  in 
Europe  a  few  weeks  later  by  an  actual  exami- 
nation of  the  heavens  through  270  square  de- 
grees, and  confirmed  by  an  examination  of  the 
original  MSS.  of  Lalande.  By  the  subsequent 
alternating  computations  of  Peirce  and  Walker, 
the  former  investigating  the  perturbations,  and 
the  latter  the  orbit,  the  theory  of  Neptune  was 


at  once  placed  on  a  footing  comparable  with 
that  of  the  other  large  planets.  Leaving  the 
observatory  soon  afterward,  he  was  invited  by 
Prof.  Bache  to  take  charge  of  the  longitude 
computations  of  the  U.  S.  coast  survey,  an  office 
in  which  he  continued  until  his  last  illness.  In 
the  autumn  of  1845,  previous  to  his  removal 
from  Philadelphia,  he  had  been  invited  by 
Prof.  Bache  to  take  immediate  charge  of  ar- 
rangements for  determining  difierences  of  lon- 
gitude by  telegraph ;  and  by  the  joint  labors  of 
these  astronomers  the  method  of  telegraphic 
longitude  determinations  had  been  developed 
and  successfully  carried  out  as  early  as  1849, 
with  greater  precision  than  was  attained  in 
Europe  10  years  later.  The  introduction  of 
the  chronographic  method  of  recording  obser- 
vations belongs  to  Walker  and  Bache.  The 
prosecution  of  the  telegraphic  method  of  longi- 
tude soon  led  Mr.  Walker  to  the  discovery  that 
the  time  required  for  the  transmission  of  the 
galvanic  signal  was  measurable,  and  the  veloci- 
ty by  no  means  as  high  as  had  been  supposed. 
In  Aug.  1851,  he  suffered  a  slight  stroke  of 
paralysis.  This,  as  he  refused  to  interrupt  his 
studies,  was  soon  followed  by  symptoms  of 
mental  disorder,  which  continued  until  shortly 
before  his  death. 

WALKER,  William,  an  American  adventu- 
rer, born  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  May  8, 1824,  exe- 
cuted at  Truxillo,  Honduras,  Sept.  12,  1860. 
The  son  of  Scottish  and  Kentucky  parents,  he 
studied  medicine,  which  profession  he  never 
practised,  although  to  complete  his  education 
he  went  to  Europe,  and  is  said  to  have  studied 
at  Paris,  and  afterward  made  the  tour  of  Italy 
and  Germany.  Returning  to  Nashville,  where 
he  resolved  upon  the  law  as  his  favorite  pro- 
fession, and  subsequently  removing  to  New  Or- 
leans, he  became  attached  to  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  "  Crescent"  newspaper.  In  1860  he  went 
to  California,  where  he  was  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  San  Francisco  "Herald,"  and  afterward 
appeared  at  Marysville  as  a  lawyer.  In  July, 
1853,  he  organized  an  expedition  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  conquest  of  Sonera.  His  first 
effort  to  set  sail  was  defeated  by  the  authori- 
ties ;  but  on  Oct.  15,  1853,  he  made  good  his 
exit  from  the  port,  and  landed  with  his  com- 
panions at  La  Paz  in  Lower  California,  pro- 
claiming the  independence  of  the  peninsula, 
and  declaring  himself  to  be  its  president ;  then, 
after  capturing  without  difficulty  two  or  three 
towns,  he  issued  a  new  proclamation  annexing 
the  state  of  Sonora  to  his  territories.  A  few 
months  later  he  received  from  San  Francisco 
a  reenforcement  under  Col.  Watkins,  and  on 
March  20,  1854,  with  100  men  set  out  overland 
for  Sonora.  Their  provisions  being  exhausted, 
the  party  was  dissolved  from  destitution,  and 
Walker  finally  surrendered  himself  to  the  IJ.  S. 
officials  in  San  Diego.  He  was  tried  at  San 
Francisco,  May  15,  1854,  for  violating  the  neu- 
trality laws,  and  acquitted.  Intestine  troubles 
having  become  virulent  in  Nicaragua,  Walker 
was  induced  by  some  American  speculators  to 
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go  to  that  country  with  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  lending  his  sword  to  the  support  of  the 
democratic  party ;  and  on  June  11, 1855,  at  the 
head  of  62  followers,  he  landed  at  Realejo, 
Joined  by  100  natives,  he  fought  a  battle  at 
Rivas  on  June  29  against  480  of  the  enemy, 
in  which,  though  abandoned  by  his  native  sol- 
diers, he  maintained  himself  till  he  had  left  180 
of  his  opponents  dead  and  wounded  on  the 
field,  while  his  own  loss  was  10  only.  A  new 
force  of  120  natives  having  joined  him,  in  a 
second  battle  at  Virgin  bay  he  put  540  of  the 
enemy  to  flight.  On  Oct.  15  he  took  possession 
of  the  city  of  Granada,  and  on  Oct.  25  he  con- 
eluded  a  treaty  with  Gen.  Corral,  the  leader 
of  the  antagonistic  party,  by  which  a  new  pres- 
ident was  agreed  upon,  and  Corral  resigned  his 
command,  while  Walker,  who  had  refused  to 
be  president,  was  appointed  generalissimo  of 
the  republic,  and  undertook  to  retire  to  Leon 
with  his  forces,  which  were  not  to  be  augment- 
ed beyond  100  men.  This,  however,  did  not 
prevent  the  constant  arrival  of  recruits  from 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  the 
United  States;  and  finally  by  March  1,  1856, 
he  had  1,200  men.  Meanwhile  Corral  was  ar- 
rested, tried  for  treason  by  a  court  martial  over 
which  Walker  himself  presided,  and  shot  Nov. 
8,  1855.  Hostilities  with  Costa  Rica  having 
broken  out,  in  the  first  contest  near  Guanacaste, 
March  20, 1856,  Walker's  forces  were  defeated ; 
in  the  second,  at  Rivas,  April  11,  they  gained 
an  advantage,  which  led  to  the  temporary  ces- 
sation of  the  war  against  him.  Being  now  ap- 
parently secure  in  the  possession  of  power,  he 
began  the  destruction  of  his  fortunes  by  confis- 
cating the  property  and  revoking  the  charter 
of  the  Vanderbilt  steamship  company,  by  which 
the  interoceanic  transit  route  through  Nicara- 
guarwas  managed.  On  June  25  he  caused  him- 
self to  be  elected  president,  and  on  Sept.  25  he 
revoked  by  a  decree  the  prohibition  of  slavery 
which  had  been  in  force  in  the  country  for  32 
years.  A  powerful  domestic  insurrection  was, 
now  seconded  by  the  efforts  of  the  other  Cen- 
tral American  states,  while  agents  of  the  Van- 
derbjlt  company  rendered  great  assistance  to 
the  allied  enterprise.  Finally,  on  May  1, 1857, 
after  several  battles.  Walker,  incapable  of  longer 
resistance,  surrendered  himself  with  16  of  his 
officers  into  the  hands  of  Commander  C.  H. 
Davis  of  the  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  St.  Mary's,  by 
whom  he  was  taken  to  Panama,  whence  he 
cime  to  the  United  States,  to  meditate  novel 
schemes  of  adventure.  To  frustrate  a  new  expe- 
dition, the  authorities  at  New  Orleans  arrest- 
ed Walker,  and  obliged  him  to  give  bonds  of 
$2,000  to  keep  the  peace ;  but  on  Nov.  11  he 
escaped  from  that  city  with  the  steamer  Fash- 
ion, bound  ostensibly  for  Mobile,  and  landed, 
Nov.  25,  at  Punta  Arenas,  Nicaragua.  On  Dec. 
8  he  was  compelled  by  Commodore  Paulding, 
U.  S.  N.,  to  surrender  with  132  of  his  followers, 
and  arrived  in  New  York  as  a  prisoner,  Dec.  28. 
President  Buchanan,  who  had  denounced  this 
expedition  in  his  annual  message  on  Dec.  8, 


made  the  arrest  of  Walker  by  Commodore 
Paulding  the  subject  of  a  special  message  on 
Jan.  7,  1858,  in  which  he  condemned  the  com- 
modore for  landing  a  force  on  the  soil  of  a  for- 
eign country,  and  said  that  the  government  had 
declined  to  consider  Walker  a  prisoner  until  he 
should  be  regularly  arrested  by  judicial  author- 
ity. At  the  same  time  the  president  insisted 
on  the  necessity  of  preventing  all  such  expedi- 
tions as  those  with  which  he  had  been  connected. 
The  great ''  fillibuster,"  however,  found  consid- 
erable popular  sympathy  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  especially  in  the  South.  In  Oct. 
1858,  President  Buchanan  issued  a  proclamation 
warning  all  persons  against  engaging  in  a  new 
expedition  against  Nicaragua,  and  on  Oct.  7 
Walker  and  his  companions  were  arrested  on 
board  a  steamer  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
having  left  Mobile  without  a  clearance.  The 
parties  were  aU  acquitted  by  the  U.  S.  court  at 
New  Orleans,  and  in  June,  1860,  Walker  again 
left  that  city,  landing  on  the  island  of  Rua- 
tan,  June  25,  and  at  Truxillo,  June  27,  where  3 
of  his  men  were  wounded  in  taking  the  place, 
while  the  enemy  lost  12  killed  and  18  wounded. 
In  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Honduras, 
he  informed  them  that  he  was  making  war  not 
on  them,  but  on  their  government.  On  Aug. 
23  the  president  of  Honduras  with  700  men 
approached  Truxillo,  and  the  commander  of  an 
English  man-of-war  in  the  harbor  ordered 
Walker  to  leave  the  town.  With  80  men  he 
marched  southward  along  the  coast,  was  cap- 
tured Sept.  3,  brought  back  to  Truxillo,  con- 
demned by  a  court  martial,  and  shot.  He  died 
bravely,  professing  himself  a  Roman  Catholic. 
He  was  rather  below  the  middle  size,  slender, 
with  light  hair,  keen  gray  eyes,  high  cheek 
bones,  slow  speech,  and  an  appearance  of  cold- 
blooded determination  rather  than  adventurous 
enthusiasm. 

WALKING-LEAVES  and  WALKING- 
STICKS,  the  popular  names  of  several  insects 
of  the  orthopterous  order,  found  chiefly  in 
warm  climates,  derived  from  their  striking  re- 
semblance to  these  parts  of  plants.  In  the 
genus  pJiyllium  (lUig.)  the  body  and  legs  are 
flattened  and  membranous,  and  the  wings  in 
their  shape,  branching  veins,  and  color,  as  they 
cover  the  abdomen,  appear  like  two  leaves,  ac- 
cording to  the  species  green  and  fresh  as  in 
spring,  brown  and  withered  as  in  winter,  or 
red  and  yellow  as  in  autumn;  the  legs  and 
thighs  also  have  leaf-like  expansions,  and  the 
eggs  have  the  appearance  of  seeds.  The  P. 
siccifolium  (111.))  the  dry  walking-leaf,  is  3 
inches  long,  of  a  pale  yellowish  green  color ; 
this  and  other  species  are  raised  by  the  natives 
of  the  East  Indian  and  Pacific  islands  as  objects 
of  trade  for  curiosity  seekers;  some  of  the 
species  are  destructive  to  the  cocoanut  palm. 
Others  have  no  wings,  but  a  long,  slender,  and 
cylindrical  body,  like  a  small  stick  with  the 
bark  on,  even  the  knobs  and  excrescences  of 
the  wood  being  imitated,  the  delicate  legs 
looking  exactly  like  little  branching  twigs,  and 
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the  long  and  slender  antennas  like  the  minnter 
spray.     Such  are  the  walking-sticks  of  the  ge- 
nus spectrum  (Stoll)  or  phasma  (Fabr.),  very 
large  species  of  which  are  found  in  the  East 
Indies,  Australia,  and  South  America.     The 
P.  gigas  (Fabr.),  of  the  East  Indies,  is  7  or  8 
inches  long,  green,  but  with  large  reddish  gray, 
reticulated,    and    brown-spotted    wings,    and 
spinous  legs.    The  common  walking-stick  of 
the  northern  and  western  states  (S.  femoratum^ 
Say)  has  no  wings ;  it  is  between  3  and  4  inches 
long,  and  J  to  i  wide ;  the  male  is  greenish 
brown,  and  the  female  ashy  and  stouter ;  the 
S.  Mvittatum  (Say),  a  southern  species,  very 
common  on  the  palmetto,  is  blackish  brown, 
with  2  yellowish  dorsal  stripes.    There  are  sev- 
eral species  of  bacteria  (Latr.),  called  walking- 
sticks,  in  South  America.— These  insects  are 
inactive,  remaining  motionless  for  a  long  time, 
and  moving  very  slowly  over  the  leaves  on 
which  they  feed ;  they  are  not  so  numerous  as 
to  be  considered  injurious  to  vegetation ;  they 
owe  their  safety  from  birds  and  other  enemies 
to  the  similarity  of  their  color  to  that  of  the 
objects  on  which  they  live.    The  stories  of  the 
transformation  of  horse  hairs  into  worms  in 
water,  of  leaves  into  singular-shaped  and  mov- 
ing animals,  and  of  sticks  acquiring  legs  and 
going  from  place  to  place,  said  to  have  been 
founded  on  actual  observation,  and  for  a  long 
time  believed,  have  a  semblance  of  truth  for 
their  foundation  which  may  well  excuse  the 
credulity  of  those  ignorant  of  the  hair-like  gor- 
ditis^  and  of  the  genera  phylUum  and  phasma. 
WALL  FLOWER,  a  perennial  garden  plant 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  crucifercB^  and 
prized  for  the  delightful  fragrance  of  its  blos- 
soms as  well  as  for  the  great  variety  of  colors 
which  they  assume.    There  are  several  species 
which  occur  in  southern  Europe  and  northern 
Africa ;  but  the  most  familiar  is  the  dieiran- 
thus  cheiri  (Linn. ;  Arab.  Meyry\  a  plant  with 
red,  sweet-scented  flowers.    The  genus  is  dis- 
tinguishable by  the  connivent  sepals,  the  lat- 
eral ones  swollen  at  base,  the  pod  (silique)  lin- 
ear, compressed,  4-angled ;  the  valves  strongly 
nerved  longitudinally;    the   stigma  2-lobed; 
the  seeds  oval-compressed  and  arranged  in  a 
single  row.     The  foliage  of  the  wall  flower 
consists  of  sharply   lanceolate,  very    entire, 
smooth  leaves,  sometimes  covered  with  close, 
bristly,  appressed  hairs,  the  lower  ones  sparsely 
serrate ;    its  flowers  are  borne  in  racemose 
spikes,  and  are  either  yellow,  brown,  rusty, 
purple,   pinkish  rosy,    or  blood-colored,   fre- 
quently very  intense  and  rich  in  the  tints.    Its 
trivial  name  is  derived  from  the  natural  habit 
of  the  plant  to  grow  on  ruined  walls ;  but  it 
flourishes  equally  well  in  the  garden.    By  long 
cultivation  about  a    dozen  distinct  varieties 
have  been  produced,  of  which  several  with 
multiplex-petalled  flowers  are  known,  perpetu- 
ated by  cuttings,  which  strike  root  easily  under 
a  bell  glass.     The  seeds  may  be  sown  either 
in  spring  or  autumn,  the  plants  blossoming 
better  in  the  second  year.    Some  protection  U 


necessary  in  winter  to  guard  against  excessive 
moisture  at  the  roots,  by  which  loss  is  incurred. 
A  slightly  acrid  property  is  peculiar  to  the 
wall  flower,  and  in  Europe  the  plant  has  been 
recommended  for  sowing  in  sheep  pastures  as 
a  preventive  of  the  rot. 

WALL  PAPER,  or  Paper  Hangings,  called 
by  the  French  papier  teint^  ornamental  colored 
paper  affixed  to  the  walls  of  houses  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  ancient  tapestry  hangings.  The 
Chinese  appear  to  have  employed  paper  for 
this  use  from  time  immemorial,  and  the  English 
claim  to  have  first  introduced  the  practice  into 
Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  assert 
that  printed  paper  hangings  were  first  made  at 
Rouen  as  early  as  1620  or  1630  by  one  Fran- 
cois, and  that  the  art  was  perfected  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  last  century  by  Reveillon  in 
Paris.  It  has  certainly  prospered  more  in 
France  than  in  any  other  country;  and  so  much 
taste  and  skill  has  there  been  developed  in  the 
manufacture,  that  the  French  papers  have  been 
sought  for  in  preference  to  all  others.  In  Paris 
are  numerous  factories  of  paper  hangings,  em- 
ploying more  than  3,000  workmen  ;  in  Lyons 
are  3  establishments,  and  one  each  at  Mul- 
house,  Strasbourg,  and  Metz.  Others  are  found 
in  Belgium,  Germany,  Holland,  England,  and 
Russia.  The  manufacture  is  successfully  car- 
ried on  in  various  places  in  the  United  States, 
as  in  New  York  city,  where  are  3  factories ; 
Rah  way,  N.  J. ;  Philadelphia,  where  6  factories 
are  in  operation,  producing  annually  paper 
hangings  to  the  value  of  $800,000 ;  and  also 
in  several  establishments  in  New  England. 
The  production  of  these  works  already  sup- 
plies a  large  portion  of  the  home  consumption 
both  of  the  common  and  finer  sorts.  Paper 
hangings  however  still  make  the  largest  item  in 
the  importations  of  paper.  Many  of  them  come 
from  the  south  of  France.— Paper  hangings  are 
prepared  by  several  difierent  methods.  At  first, 
it  is  said,  the  ornamental  designs  were  laid  upon 
the  sheets  of  paper  by  stencilling,  which  was 
applying  the  water  colors  with  a  brush  through 
a  plate  or  pasteboard  in  which  the  pattern  was 
cut  out,  and  which  was  laid  against  the  paper. 
To  this  mode  succeeded  the  printing  by  blocks 
in  the  manner  described  in  Calico  Feinting. 
Aground,  color  mixed  with  size  is  first  laid  over 
tli^  whole  paper,  and  npon  this  the  designs  are 
printed  by  blocks,  each  color  in  succession  with 
its  own  block.  For  complicated  patterns  an 
extraordinary  number  of  blocks  are  required. 
For  printing  a  single  pattern  in  the  great  ex- 
hibition of  1851,  representing  a  chase  in  a  for- 
est, no  fewer  than  12,000  blocks  were  used. 
Zuber  of  Rixheim,  near  Mulhouse,  invented 
several  ingenious  methods  of  applying  the  col- 
ors. Longitudinal  stripes  were  produced^  by 
passing  the  paper  under  a  box  divided  into 
compartments,  each  containing  its  own  color, 
which  was  allowed  to  ooze  out  just  sufficiently 
to  color  the  paper.  The  elegant  "  satin  pa- 
pers'* are  prepared  by  mixing  with  the  color- 
ing matter  some  sulphate  of  lime  or  of  alu- 
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mina,  and  finishing  by  the  brush.  Velvet  or 
flock  paper,  distinguished  by  its  appearance 
resembling  velvet  plush,  is  prepared  by  fixing, 
after  printing  the  colors,  some  finely  ground 
fibres  of  wool  of  suitable  colors  to  its  surface 
by  means  of  glue  or  white  lead  and  oil.  The 
application  is  supposed  to  have  been  made 
originally  upon  canvas,  before  paper  of  suit- 
able character  was  to  be  had  for  the  purpose. 
Gilded  and  silvered  papers  are  prepared  after 
the  design  has  been  printed  in  some  adhesive 
colors  by  attaching  bits  of  gold  or  silver  leaf, 
or  brushing  over  the  pattern  some  bronze 
powder  with  a  hare's  foot.  Many  of  the  col- 
ors used  upon  paper  hangings  are  prepared 
from  mineral  substances,  some  of  which  are 
of  highly  poisonous  character.  This  is  es- 
pecially the  case  with  the  rich  greens  of  the 
flock  papers,  which  are  chiefly  what  is  called 
Schweinfurt  green,  a  very  dangerous  com- 
pound of  arsenic  and  copper.  (See  G-reen.) 
Costly  and  elegant  paper  hangings  of  this  char- 
acter are  now  in  use,  the  noxious  influence  of 
which  seriously  affects  the  workmen  who  put 
them  up,  and  occasionally  so  vitiates  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  apartments  as  to  impair  the 
health  of  the  inmates  of  the  house.  All  but 
the  finest  qualities  of  paper  hangings  are  now 
printed  from  cylinders  by  steam  power,  finish- 
ing from  1,000  to  1,500  pieces  a  day. 

WALLA  WALLA,  a  S.  co.  of  Washington 
territory,  bordering  on  Oregon,  and  drained 
by  the  Columbia  river  and  its  tributaries, 
Lewis's  fork,  Yakima  and  Walla  Walla  rivers, 
and  other  streams ;  area,  about  7,500  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860, 1,827.  The  surface  is  diversified, 
and  the  soil  along  the  streams  is  highly  pro- 
ductive. Mountain  ranges  traverse  the  IT.  E., 
the  S.  W,,  and  the  S.  E.  portions  of  the  county, 
and  the  great  plain  of  the  Columbia  river  oc- 
cupies the  central  part.    Capital,  Walla  Walla. 

WALLACE,  Horace  Binney,  an  American 
author,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Eeb.  26,  1817, 
died  by  his  own  hand  in  Paris,  Dec.  16,  1852. 
At  15  years  of  age  he  entered  the  university 
of  Pennsylvania,  but  remained  only  two  years, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  the  college  at 
Princeton,  l!^.  J.,,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1835.  He  then  devoted  some  time  to  chemistry, 
medicine,  and  last  to  the  law,  which  he  chose 
as  a  profession,  though  he  never  practised  it. 
In  connection  with  Judge  Hare,  he  edited,  with 
notes,  "  American  Leading  Cases,"  ^^  Smith's 
Leading  Cases,"  and  "  White  and  Tudor's 
Leading  Cases  in  Equity,"  which  have  passed 
through  frequent  and  very  large  editions.  In 
1850  Mr.  Wallace  went  abroad,  where  he  re- 
mained about  a  year,  visiting  the  most  inter- 
esting parts  of  Europe.  On  his  return  he  ap- 
plied himself  again  to  study;  but  his  health 
failing,  he  went  to  Paris  for  medical  relief,  and 
in  an  access  of  cerebral  disease  committed 
suicide.  He  left  a  great  variety  of  sketches, 
reviews,  and  philosophical  papers,  two  vol- 
umes of  which  have  been  collected  and  pub- 
lished, one  entitled  *'  Art  and  Scenery  in  Eu- 


rope," the  other  '^  Literary  Criticisms  and  other 
Papers."  Few  Americans  have  left  a  more 
lively  impress  of  genius  upon  the  eminent  men 
of  the  old  world.  ^'In  him,"  said  Auguste 
Comte,  "  heart,  intellect,  and  character  united 
in  so  rare  a  combination  and  harmony,  that  he 
would  have  aided  powerfully  in  advancing  the 
difficult  transition  through  which  the  19th  cen- 
tury has  to  pass.  Free  from  all  affectation,  his 
culture,  both  «sthetical  and  scientific,  was  in 
perfect  harmony  with  his  fine  organization.  I 
do  not  exaggerate  in  ranking  him  as  the  equal 
of  the  greatest  American  statesmen."  ' 

WALLACE,  Sir  William,  a  Scottish  patriot 
and  soldier,  born  about  1270,  executed  at 
Smithfield,  Aug.  23, 1305.  The  rhymers  of  the 
14th  century  supply  the  most  that  is  known  of 
his  early  history.  He  was  of  Anglo-iTorman 
descent,  the  younger  son  of  the  knight  of  El- 
lerslie.  Before  he  was  21  years  of  age,  and 
while  pursuing  his  studies  at  the  high  school  in 
Dundee,  an  incident  occurred  which  brought 
him  at  once  before  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen, 
who  were  at  the  time,  by  reason  of  internal 
dissensions  and  the  deposition  of  their  sover- 
eign, Baliol,  subject  to  the  arbitrary  dominance 
of  Edward  I.  of  England.  Resenting  an  insult 
offered  him  by  the  son  of  the  English  governor 
of  Dundee  castle,  he  stabbed  the  lad  with  his 
dagger ;  and  the  wound  proving  fatal,  Wallace 
was  obliged  to  flee  for  his  life.  For  some  time 
afterward,  probably  for  5  years,  he  seems  to 
have  led  the  life  of  an  outlaw  in  the  fastnesses 
of  the  southern  highlands.  His  accomplish- 
ments, personal  prowess,  and  bravery  during 
this  period,  drew  around  him  a  considerable 
number  of  followers,  especially  of  that  portion 
of  the  nobility  who  had  remained  true  to  the 
cause  of  national  independence.  His  first  feat 
as  a  national  leader,  after  he  had  been  joined  by 
such  men  of  note  as  the  steward  of  Scotland, 
Sir  William  Douglas,  Sir  John  Graham,  and  Mur- 
ray of  Bothwell,  was  a  carefully  planned  attack 
upon  the  English  justiciary  while  holding  his 
court  at  Scone,  which  resulted  in  the  taking  of 
many  prisoners  and  the  killing  of  many  more. 
While  Wallace  himself  directed  this  expedition, 
Douglas  and  others  of  his  adherents  surprised 
and  compelled  the  surrender  of  the  English 
garrisous  in  the  castles  of  Durisdeer  and  San- 
quhar. The  spirit  of  resistance  which  these 
daring  exploits  aroused  showed  the  English 
sovereign  the  necessity  for  immediate  action. 
He  therefore  collected  40,000  men  with  a 
small  cavalry  troop  in  the  northern  counties 
of  England,  and  placing  these  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Henry  Percy  and  Sir  Robert  Clif- 
ford, he  ordered  the  army  at  once  into  Scot- 
land. The  Scottish  military  force  had  assem- 
bled at  Lochmaben,  and  on  the  approach  of  the 
English  a  night  attack  was  made  upon  them  by 
Wallace  and  his  troops ;  but  the  latter  were 
ultimately  obliged  to  retire,  falling  back  to- 
ward Irvine  in  Ayrshire.  To  this  point  they 
were  pursued,  and  Wallace,  having  his  force  in 
good  position,  would  have  given  battle  again ; 
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but  dissensions  arose  among  the  chiefs  in  the 
Scottish  army,  and  a  treaty  of  capitulation  was 
agreed  upon  at  the  instance  of  the  bishop  of 
Glasgow,  Douglas,  Bruce,  and  others.  Wallace 
and  Murray  of  Bothwell  alone  of  the  leaders 
protested,  and  retired  into  the  northern  coun- 
ties, where  they  speedily  recruited  a  powerful 
force,  and  surprised  and  captured  the  English 
garrisons  at  Aberdeen,  Dunottar,  Forfar,  and 
Montrose.  These  events,  including  the  fight  at 
Lochmaben  and  the  subsequent  treaty  at  Ir- 
vine, took  place  in  1297;  and  Wallace  had 
commenced  the  siege  of  Dundee,  when  he 
heard- of  the  advance  of  a  powerful  English 
army  toward  the  river  Forth  in  the  direction 
of  Stirling,  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom. 
To  prevent  the  invading  force  from  crossing 
the  river  was  a  point  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. He  therefore  abandoned  the  siege  of 
Dundee,  and,  recruiting  as  he  went,  reached 
Stirling  with  40,000  foot  and  180  horse,  in 
time  to  defend  the  pass  there.  The  Eng- 
lish numbered  50,000 foot  and  1,000  horse;  but 
when  Surrey,  the  commander-in-chief,  reached 
the  bridge,  and  saw  the  force  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  he  appears  to  have  despaired 
of  the  result  of  an  attack.  Several  titled  de- 
serters from  the  Scottish  army,  who  were  with 
Surrey,  were  deputed  to  persuade  Wallace  to 
capitulate,  a  free  pardon  being  offered  uncon- 
ditionally in  the  name  of  the  Enghsh  king. 
The  terms  were  rejected,  and  a  large  portion 
of  Surrey's  force  were  ordered  at  once  to  cross 
the  river.  The  result  was  extremely  disastrous 
to  the  English  army.  From  their  advantageous 
position  Wallace's  men  drove  them  back  with 
terrible  fury,  and  pursued  them  to  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  and  through  the  country  to 
the  border  town  of  Berwick.  King  Edward's 
forces  were  almost  completely  cut  to  pieces, 
and  Wallace,  by  general  consent,  in  the  absence 
of  the  lawful  monarch,  was  declared  governor 
and  guardian  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 
Following  on  this  was  a  severe  famine,  which 
suggested  the  raising  of  an  army  to  invade  the 
northern  counties  of  England  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  supplies.  Wallace  laid  waste  the 
country  from  the  borders  to  [Newcastle,  and 
returned  with  his  spoils,  to  attempt  an  organi- 
zation of  the  country  committed  to  his  care. 
Meanwhile  King  Edward  had  raised  an  army 
of  80,000  infantry  and  T,000  horse,  A  portion 
of  this  force  landed  by  sea  on  the  N.  E.  coast, 
and  suffered  a  partial  reverse ;  but  the  main 
body  advanced  northward  from  the  borders, 
and  on  July  22, 1298,  came  up  with  the  Scot- 
tish forces  near  the  town  of  Falkirk,  where  a 
decisive  engagement  was  fought,  in  which  the 
army  of  Wallace  was  defeated  with  a  loss,  ac- 
cording to  various  historians,  of  15,000.  For 
several  years  after  this  Wallace  appears  to  have 
carried  on  a  sort  of  guerilla  warfare,  and  is  said 
to  have  made  one  or  more  journeys  to  Paris  with 
the  view  of  securing  French  intervention.  Large 
rewards  were  offered  by  King  Edward  for  his 
arrest,  and  he  was  ultimately  betrayed  by  a  son 


of  the  earl  of  Monteith.  He  was  taken  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Glasgow,  and  at  once  conveyed 
to  London.  The  day  after  his  arrival  the  form 
of  a  trial  was  gone  through  in  Westminster  hall ; 
the  prisoner,  in  derision  of  his  pretensions  to 
the  throne  of  Scotland,  being  decorated  with  a 
crown  of  laurel.  He  was  condemned  to  death, 
and  the  same  day  dragged  at  the  tails  of  horses 
to  the  scaffold  in  Smithfield,  and  there  behead- 
ed ;  his  body  was  quartered,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  day,  and  sent  to  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom. 

WALLACE,  William  Ross,  an  American 
poet,  born  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  about  1819.  He 
is  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  was  ed- 
ucated at  the  Bloomington  and  South  Hanover 
colleges  in  Indiana,  and  after  his  graduation 
studied  law  in  his  native  place.  He  had  already 
acquired  some  literary  reputation,  when  about 
the  age  of  22  he  went  to  New  York,  where, 
with  the  exception  of  a  year  and  a  half  spent  in 
Europe,  he  has  since  resided,  engaged  in  lit- 
erary avocations.  In  1848  he  published  a  poem 
entitled  "Alban,  the  Pirate,"  and  in  1851  a 
collection  under  the  title  of  "Meditations  in 
America,  and  other  Poems."  He  is  at  present 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  journals.  Mr. 
Wallace  has  ready  for  publication  a  long  na- 
tional poem  entitled  "  Chants  in  America,"  a 
poem  entitled  "Pleasures  of  the  Beautiful,'* 
and  a  collection  of  his  minor  poems. 

WALLACE,  William  Vincent,  an  Irish 
composer,  born  in  Waterford  in  1815.  He  re- 
ceived his  earliest  musical  instruction  from  his 
father,  a  military  band  master,  and  at  the  age 
of  15  could  play  with  some  degree  of  skill  on 
every  instrument  of  the  orchestra,  and  had 
written  numerous  marches,  fantasias,  and  sim- 
ilar compositions  for  military  bands.  As  a 
performer  on  the  pianoforte  and  violin  he 
showed  great  excellence.  At  the  age  of  18,  on 
account  of  failing  health,  he  sailed  for  New 
South  Wales,  and  for  a  long  time  was  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits.  He  gave  his  first  con- 
cert at  Sydney  with  great  success,  and  thence- 
forth travelled  extensively  over  the  southern 
hemisphere,  deriving  large  emoluments  in  the 
Spanish  American  cities  from  his  performances 
on  the  violin  and  the  pianoforte.  After  a  pro- 
fessional tour  in  the  United  States  he  returned 
to  England,  where  his  first  opera,  "  Maritana," 
was  produced  with  great  success.  He  then 
entered  upon  a  busy  career  as  a  composer,  pro- 
ducing in  rapid  succession  "Matilda  of  Hun- 
gary," "  Lurlei,"  "  The  Maid  of  Zurich,"  "  Gul- 
nare,"  and  "  Olga,"  several  of  which  were  per- 
formed in  Germany  and  elsewhere  in  conti- 
nental Europe.  In  1849  he  was  commissioned 
to  write  an  opera  for  the  grand  opera  of  Paris, 
but  had  scarcely  commenced  the  work  when 
he  became  totally  blind.  For  the  purpose  of 
recovering  his  eyesight  he  made  a  voyage  to 
Kio  Janeiro,  whence  in  1850  he  repaired  to  the 
United  States.  Here  he  remained  several  years 
employed  in  compositions,  after  which  he  re- 
turned to  England,  where  he  now  resides. 
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WALLAOHIA,  or  Walaohia  (Wallacliian, 
Tzara  Roumanesha ;  Turkish,  Ak-IJialc)^  one 
of  the  Danubian  principalities,  lying  between 
lat.  43°  42'  and  45°  43'  N.,  and  long.  22°  25' 
and  28°  5'  E.,  bounded  IT.  by  Transylvania  and 
Moldavia,  E.  and  S.  by  Bulgaria,  from  whicb 
it  is  separated  by  the  Danube,  and  W.  by  Ser- 
via  and  the  Austrian  military  frontier,  being 
also  separated  from  the  former  by  the  Danube ; 
area,  28,26T  sq.  m. ;  pop.  2,600,000,  of  whom 
about  2,000,000  are  Wallachs  or  Roumans,  and 
the  remainder  Jews,  Greeks,  Russians,  Servi- 
ans, Armenians,  and  gypsies.  It  is  divided  into 
3  provinces,  Upper,  Lower,  and  Little  "Walla- 
chia,  and  these  are  subdivided  into  18  dis- 
tricts ;  capital,  Bucharest ;  principal  towns, 
Brahilov,  Giurgewo,  Fokshany,  and  Krajova. 
The  principal  river  is  the  Danube,  which  forms 
f  of  the  frontier ;  and  the  whole  principality  is 
drained  by  its  tributaries,  of  which  the  princi- 
pal are  the  Sereth,  dividing  it  from  Moldavia, 
the  Buseo,  Jalomitza,  Arjish,  the  Teliorman, 
the  Aluta,  which  divides  Little  from  Upper 
"Wallachia,  and  the  Shyl.  These  are  all  navi- 
gable for  barges,  and  might  easily  be  made  so 
for  steamers.  In  the  lower  portion  of  the  prin- 
cipality there  are  a  number  of  marshy  lakes, 
formed  by  branches  of  the  Danube.  In  the 
north,  the  Carpathian  mountains  form  the 
northern  barrier  between  Wallachia  and  Tran- 
sylvania, and  spurs  of  this  chain  stretch  toward 
the  Danube  with  wide  valleys  between.  To- 
ward the  Danube  the  country  becomes  flat  and 
is  subject  to  inundation.  The  mountains  are 
palaeozoic ;  the  country  lying  in  the  basin  of 
the  Danube  belongs  to  the  tertiary  series.  The 
soil,  except  on  the  mountains,  is  of  extraordi- 
nary fertility  and  well  adapted  to  grain.  The 
mountainous  districts  afford  excellent  pasturage 
for  sheep,  and  the  level  lands  yield  a  rich  grass 
for  cattle.  The  temperature  is  subject  to  great 
and  sudden  changes.  There  ar^  properly  but 
two  seasons,  a  winter  of  5  months,  during 
which  the  ground  is  almost  constantly  covered 
with  snow,  and  a  summer  of  7  months,  intense- 
ly hot,  and  in  the  marshy  regions  unhealthy. 
The  cold  of  winter  is  often  as  low  as  14°  F., 
and  the  heat  of  summer  96°  or  97°  F.  The 
vegetable  productions  are  wheat,  barley,  flax, 
hemp,  rye,  maize,  peas,  beans,  tobacco,  &c. 
The  vine  flourishes,  and  some  of  the  wine  pro- 
duced is  excellent.  The  French  berry  {rhamnus 
infectorius)  grows  abundantly,  and  is  exported 
for  the  use  of  the  dyer.  Timber  of  excellent 
quality  is  found  in  the  forests.  The  country  if 
properly  cultivated  might  become  one  of  the 
granaries  of  Europe.  Its  mineral  wealth  is 
very  great,  but  very  little  developed.  There  are 
mines  of  copper,  mercury,  gold,  silver,  iron, 
lead,  rock  salt,  alum,  and  bitumen.  Marble  of 
good  quality  is  found  in  the  mountains.  The 
wild  animals  are  the  wild  boar,  bear,  badger, 
marten,  wolf  of  great  ferocity,  fox,  wild  cat, 
several  species  of  hare,  beaver,  squirrel,  fallow 
deer,  antelope,  chamois,  and  wild  ox.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  singing  birds,  and  on  the 


Danube  and  its  tributaries  wading  and  aquatic 
birds;  the  bustard  and  partridge  as  well  as 
other  game  birds  are  found  in  the  mountains. 
There  are  serpents  and  lizards  in  the  lowlands. 
Fish  abound  in  the  waters.  Large  numbers 
of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  goats  are  exported. 
— The  Wallachs,  who  form  the  principal  part 
of  the  population  in  both  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia, call  themselves  Roumans  (Romuni  or 
Rumuni).  The  name  Wallach,  which  with  some 
modification  {Wloc\  Woloch,  Vlach,  Olasz, 
Oldhj  Ijiak^  Wdlsch,  &c.)  is  applied  by  the 
Slavi,  Hungarians,  Turks,  and  Germans,  to  des- 
ignate all  Romanic  tribes,  originally  belonged 
to  the  ancient  Ylachi,  who  at  first  were  a  Ro- 
man colony  planted  by  Trajan  in  Thrace,  and  in 
the  12th  century,  in  consequence  of  the  op- 
pression of  the  emperor  Manuel,  emigrated 
north  of  the  Danube.  The  people  in  general 
are  divided  into  4  classes,  viz. :  the  boyars 
or  nobles,  a  privileged  class,  the  clergy,  the 
peasants,  and  the  gypsies.  The  pursuits  of 
agriculture  and  cattle  and  sheep  rearing  oc- 
cupy the  greater  part  of  the  people,  and  the 
skins  of  his  sheep  with  the  wool  on  furnish  the 
peasant  with  his  clothing.  There  are  few  man- 
ufactures. The  roads  are  bad,  and  though 
steamers  ply  upon  the  Danube,  yet  they  be- 
long to  a  foreign  power,  and  no  effort  is  made 
to  increase  the  navigation  of  the  country.  The 
number  of  vessels  that  cleared  from  Brahilov, 
the  chief  port  of  the  principality,  in  1858,  was 
1,291.  The  exports  for  1856  were  valued  at 
$5,546,287,  and  the  imports  at  $5,198,794.  Of 
late  years  education  has  made  considerable  pro- 
gress ;  there  is  a  college  at  Bucharest,  which, 
beside  its  undergraduate  course,  has  a  law  de- 
partment ;  there  are  4  theological  seminaries  in 
the  principality ;  a  normal  school  in  each  circle 
or  district,  attended  in  all  by  about  4,000  pu- 
pils; and  about  2,500  primary  schools,  with 
nearly  60,000  pupils.  The  prevalent  religion 
is  that  of  the  Greek  church.  There  is  an  arch- 
bishop at  Bucharest,  and  3  bishops  in  the  3 
provinces. — The  government  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  limited  elective  monarchy,  under  the  suze- 
rainty of  the  Porte^  the  hospodar  or  prince, 
who  is  now  prince  also  of  Moldavia,  being 
elected  for  life  by  an  assembly  of  deputies 
chosen  by  the  boyars  from  their  own  order, 
and  confirmed  by  the  sultan,  and  the  legisla- 
tive power  residing  in  an  elective  diet  of  42 
members  chosen  by  the  people  to  serve  5  years. 
The  hospodar  governs  under  a  constitution. 
The  judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme  court  of 
justice  at  Bucharest,  two  courts  of  appeal  at 
Bucharest  and  Krajova,  and  a  tribunal  of  the 
first  instance  in  the  chief  town  of  each  district. 
The  present  hospodar  is  Prince  Alexander  John 
I.  (Ool.  A.  J.  Oouza),  elected  by  the  assembly 
of  Wallachia,  Feb.  5,  1859.  He  is  assisted  by 
a  cabinet  of  6  ministers  for  each  principality. 
The  government  revenues  from  all  sources  in 
1857  were  $2,735,724,  and  the  expenditures 
$3,013,934.  The  national .  debt  was  about 
$1,000,000.  The  armiy^  consists  of  6,126  regular 
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troops,  a  frontier  guard  of  about  7,400  men,  and 
the  national  police  or  gendarmerie  of  about 
4,Y00,  making  a  total  of  18,200  men.— -Walla- 
chia,  which  under  the  Romans  belonged  to  Da- 
cia,  was  during  many  centuries  successively  oc- 
cupied by  barbarous  nations,  the  Goths,  Huns, 
Avars,  Bulgarians,  Petchenegs,  Uzes,  Cumani- 
ans,  and  Mongols;   but  toward  the  close  of 
the  13th  century  it  became  a  separate  state, 
subsequently  often  united   with  Moldavia,  or 
conquered  by  the  Hungarians.    In  1393  Mar- 
cus L,  hospodar  of  Wallachia,  was  defeated  by 
the  Turks,  whom  he  had  first  sought  as  allies 
against  the  Hungarians,  and  reduced  by  the 
treaty  of  Nicopolis  to  vassalage  to  Bajazet,  the 
Turkish  sultan.     To  deliver  himself  from  their 
repeated  invasions,  he  made  an  alliance  with 
his  old  enemy  Sigismund,  king  of  Hungary,  and 
after  defeating  the  Turks  the  two  appealed  to 
the  European  princes  for  aid.     The 'appeal  was 
heard,  but  the  European  leaders  were  defeated 
in  1396,  and  the  treacherous  Marcus  went  over 
to  the  Turks,  only  to  form  new  alliances,  by 
which  he  eventually  defeated  both  the  Turks 
and  the  Hungarians.    For  the  next  400  years 
the  history  of  Wallachia  is  simply  a  succession 
of  struggles  against  the  Turkish  power  when- 
ever the  country  was  in  a  condition  to  endure 
war,  and  of  tributary  vassalage  when  exhausted 
by  protracted  contests.    Sometimes  the  Turks 
allowed  the  boyars  to  selecft  their  own  hospo- 
dar, whom  the  sultan  invested  with  authority ; 
sometimes  he  appointed  him  himself.    In  1807 
the  Russians  invaded  the  principality,  and  again 
in  1809,  holding  possession  of  it  till  the  peace 
of  1812,  when  it  again  became  tributary  to  the 
sultan.    The  hospodar  Karudza  in  1818  with- 
drew from  the  principality  in  fear  of  being  de- 
posed, and  the  sultan  nominated  as  his  succes- 
sor Prince  Alexander  Souza,  who  only  survived 
two  years.  At  his  death  a  general  insurrection 
broke  out,  extending  to  Greece  and  the  islands 
of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  of  which  Theodore 
yiadimiresko,  a  native  boyar,  was  the  leader.  A 
civil  war  of  the  most  terrible  character  follow- 
ed, and  for  a  year  the  principality  was  ravaged 
by  the  contending  armies,  till  it  was  utterly 
desolated.    The  Turks  finally  subdued  the  in- 
surrection (see  Ypsilante),  and  reduced  the 
country  to  vassalage,  under  which  it  remained 
till  1828,  when  a  new  war  broke  out  between 
the  Russians  and  Turks,  and  the  former  took 
possession  of  the  principality ;  they  evacuated 
it  the  next  year,  but  by  the  treaty  of  Adrian- 
ople  retained  the  right  to  exercise  a  protection 
over  it.     The  subsequent  course  of  events  is 
narrated  under  the  title  Moldavia.    A  central 
commission  for  the  two  principalities  has  been 
established  at  Fokshany  (a  frontier  town  partly 
belonging  to  Moldavia),  the  president  of  which 
is  a  Moldavian  and  the  vice-president  a  Wal- 
lachian,  and  the  lattfer  has  also  been  appointed 
minister  of  war  of  the  united  principalities. 

WALLAOHIAN  LANGUAGE  and  LIT- 
ERATURE. ThaWallachian  or  Rouman  lan- 
guage arose  at  the  beginning  of  the  2d  century, 


when  Dacia  was  made  a  Roman  province,  and 
gradually  Romanized  by  the  establishment  of 
numerous  colonies,  out  of  a  mixture  of  the  ori- 
ginal language  of  the  Dacians,  which  was  prob- 
ably akin  to  the  Albanian,  and  the  Latin.     The 
influence  of  the  Latin  has  been  in  almost  every 
respect  formative ;  only  in  a  few  points,  as  the 
appending  of  the  article  to  the  substantive,  the 
Dacian  element  can  still  be  traced.    From  the 
Slavic,  with  which  the  "Wallachs  came  into  close 
contact  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century,  a 
large  number  of  words  were  derived,  but  the 
structure  of  the  language  was  not  affected  by 
it;   and  the  Wallachian  cannot  therefore  be 
classed  among  Slavic  languages,  but  belongs, 
with  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
and  Romansh,  to  the  Romanic  family  of  lan- 
guages.    It  is  spoken  in  two  slightly  differing 
dialects :  the  Draco-Wallachian,  the  language  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  Wallachs  of  the  Dan- 
ube, in  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  Transylvania,  the 
Bukovina,  the  Banat,  and  eastern  Hungary ;  and 
the  Macedo-Wallachian  (or  Kutzo-Wallachian), 
which  is  the  dialect  of  the  Wallachs  scattered 
in  the  provinces  formerly  called  Thrace,  Mace- 
donia, and  Thessaly.     The  Wallachians  use  the 
Latin,  as  well  as  Cyrillic  alphabet,  which  they 
obtained  from  the  Bulgarians;  but  the  Greek 
alphabet  is  also  occasionally  used.     The  follow- 
ing are  the  principal  features  of  the  language. 
The  substantives  are  indeclinable,  and  admit  only 
for  the  plural  a  change  of  termination  similar  to 
the  Italian:  domnu,  master,  pi.  domni;  ocMu^ 
eye,  plur.  ocM  ;  o«,  bone,  plur.  bse  ;  pane,  bread, 
plur.  pdni.    For  the  formation  of  the  several 
cases  the  article  is  used,  which  is  appended  to 
the  substantive ;  as  domnu'l,  the  master,  gen. 
a  domnuHui^  dat.  domnu'lui^  ace.  pre  domnuH^ 
voc.  0  domne^  abl.  dela  domnu'l;  plur.  domni-i, 
a  domni'' lor,  &c.     The  indefinite  article  is  un. 
If  an  adjective  is  connected  with  a  substantive, 
the  article  with  its  case-ending  is  appended  to 
the  first-placed  of  the  two,  whichever  it  may 
be,  as  pomuH  dulce  or  duUe  le  pomu^  the  sweet 
apple.     There  are  two  genders,  masculine  and 
feminine,  the  latter  serving  at  the  same  time  as 
neuter.     There  are  several  augmentative  {oiu^ 
on)  and  diminutive  {utiu^  isoru,  eki^  celu,  &c.) 
endings.     The  comparative  is  formed  by  means 
of  mai  (more),  and  the  superlative  by  means  of 
guelu  mai,  plur.  quea  mai,  or  by  pre  (very). 
The  declension  of  the  pronouns  is  very  irregu- 
lar, and  the  possessive  pronoun  is  (as  in  Italian) 
preceded  by  the  definite  article.    The   conju- 
gation is  also  very  similar  to  the  Italian ;  as 
(jo)   laudu,   I   praise,  {tu)   landi,   (el)   laudd, 
(noi)  lauddmu,  (wi)  Idudati,  (ei)  laiidd ;  im- 
perf.  laudaam ;  perf.  I.  Idudai ;  perf.  11.  amu 
Idudatu;  pluperf.  I.  amufostu  Idudatu;  pluperf. 
II.  Idudasem;  fut.  voiu  Idudd  ;  imperf.  landd; 
infin.  laudare.    There  is  also  a  subjunctive  for 
every  tense,  a  supine,  a  gerund,  and  3  parti- 
ciples.    The  irregular  verbs  closely  resemble 
those  of  the  other  Romanic   languages.     The 
Wallachian  language  has  been  most  thoroughly 
treated  of  by  Diez,  Grammatih  der  romanischen 
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Sprachen  (3  vols.,  Bonn,  1836-''44).  For  practi- 
cal purposes  there  are  grammars  (of  the  Daco- 
Wallachian)  by  Klein  and  Shinkay  (Vienna, 
1T80),  Molnar  (Vienna,  1788),  Alexi  (Vienna, 
1826),  Clemens  (Hermannstadt,  1836),  and  Vail- 
lant  (Hermannstadt,  1846) ;  and  a  dictionary  by 
Clemens  (Hermannstadt,  1823).— The  literary 
cultivation  of  the  Wallachian  language  is  of  re- 
cent origin.  For  a  long  time  the  church  Sla- 
vic (Old  Slavic)  was  the  official  language  of  the 
Wallachs  in  church  and  state.  Many  manu- 
scripts of  church  books  are  still  extant,  and  a 
collection  of  Old  Slavic  documents  important 
for  the  history  of  the  Wallachs  has  been 
published  by  Wenelin  (St.  Petersburg,  1840). 
The  study  of  the  Wallachian  language  was  ef- 
ficiently encouraged  by  an  order  of  George  Ra- 
k6czy,  prince  of  Transylvania  (1643),  which 
directed  the  archbishop  Simon  Stephen  to  have 
the  word  of  God  preached  to  the  Wallachs  in 
their  native  tongue.  Yet  their  literature  for 
some  time  was  confined  to  the  translation  of 
their  numerous  and  mostly  voluminous  church 
books.  When  in  1716  the  native  waywodes 
had  to  yield  to  the  Greek  hospodars,  Romaic 
became  the  language  of  the  educated,  and  in 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  but  little  attention 
was  paid  to  the  Wallachian,  which  continued 
to  be  cultivated  only  in  Transylvania.  More  re- 
cently Moldavia  and  Wallachia  have  begun  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  the  influence  of 
the  Greek,  and  French  literature  has  become 
a  favorite  study  of  the  higher  classes  of  the 
population,  and  has  generally  furnished  mod- 
els to  the  young  generation  of  Wallachian  au- 
thors. Among  these  deserve  to  be  named  Pe- 
ter Major,  George  Shinkay,  and  Michael  Kogal- 
nitchan,  as  historians ;  Bobb,  Peter  Major,  and 
J.  Eliad,  as  lexicographers  and  grammarians ; 
Alexandra,  G.  Alexandresko,  C.  Aristia  (trans- 
lator of  the  Iliad),  ,Assaki,  Beldiman,  K  and 
J.  Vakaresko,  A.  Bonitch,  J.  Eliad,  Mumu- 
lean,  Negrutzi,  J.  Rosetti,  and  others,  as  poets 
and  translators.  Of  Wallachian  songs  but  few 
specimens  have  become  known  in  other  coun- 
tries. A  collection  of  Wallachian  legends  has 
been  published  in  a  German  translation  by  Ar- 
thur and  Albert  Schott  (Stuttgart,  1845). 

WALLAOK,  James  William,  an  English  act- 
or, born  in  London  in  1795.  Both  his  parents 
were  on  the  stage,  his  father,  William  Wallack, 
being  a  distinguished  comedian  and  vocalisif, 
and  hi«  mother,  Elizabeth  Field,  playing  the 
leading  female  characters  with  Mr.  Garrick  for 
several  years.  He  made  his  first  appearance  in 
London  at  the  age  of  7,  and  after  playing  boys' 
parts  for  some  time  passed  to  the  academic 
theatre  established  by  Queen  Charlotte  in  Lei- 
cester street,Leicester  square,  where  English  and 
German  children  appeared  on  alternate  nights. 
Here  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Richard  Brins- 
ley  Sheridan,  who  gave  him  an  engagement  at 
I>rury  Lane.  When  that  theatre  was  burned 
down,  he  went  to  Ireland ;  but  he  returned  to 
England  in  1813,  and  on  the  opening  night  at 
the  now  Drury  Lane  appeared  as  Laertes  in 


Hamlet.  At  the  age  of  22  he  replaced  Mr. 
Booth  in  playing  lago  to  Kean's  Othello. 
About  this  time  he  received  tempting  offers 
from  ITew  York,  and  having  by  the  interven- 
tion of  Lord  Byron,  who  was  his  personal 
friend,  obtained  two  years'  leave  of  absence 
from  the  management  of  Drury  Lane,  he  made 
his  first  appearance  in  America  at  the  Park 
theatre,  New  York,  Sept.  7,  1818,  in  the  char- 
acter of  Macbeth.  After  two  years  of  remark- 
able success  in  this  country,  he  returned  in 
1820  to  London,  where  he  remained  only  one 
season,  making  then  a  second  visit  to  America. 
Having  been  injured  shortly  afterward  by  the 
upsetting  of  a  coach,  he  went  home  to  recruit, 
but  returned  for  another  season  to  the  United 
States,  and  after  that  became  stage  manager  of 
Drury  Lane  under  EUiston,  performing  also  the 
leading  characters.  In  1836  he  opened  the  na- 
tional theatre  at  the  corner  of  Church  and  Leon- 
ard streets,  I^Tew  York.  It  was  burned  down 
in  1839,  and  during  the  next  10  years  Mr.  Wal- 
lack played  star  engagements  alternately  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  In  1851  he 
fixed  his  residence  permanently  in  New  York, 
and  established  Wallack's  theatre  on  Broad- 
way, where  he  enjoyed  uninterrupted  success 
for  many  years,  the  establishment  being  dis- 
tinguished by  a  uniform  artistic  excellence  in 
its  stock  company,  and  a  careful  regard  to  the 
proprieties  of  scenery  and  costume  which  gave 
it  eminence  among  American  theatres.  In 
1861  he  built  a  new  theatre  near  Union  square. 
For  several  years  he  has  ceased  to  act, — His 
son,  John  Lester,  born  in  New  York  in  1819, 
is  a  popular  light  comedian  and  eccentric  ac- 
tor, and  has  written  several  successful  plays : 
"  First  Impressions"  (1856),  "  Romance  of  a 
Poor  Young  Man,"  adapted  from  Octave  Feuil- 
let's  book,  and  '*  The  Veteran,"  all  produced  at 
his  father's  theatre.  He  married  a  sister  of 
Millais  the  painter. — James  W.,  jr.,  nephew 
of  James  W.  Wallack,  sen.,  has  played  in  this 
country,  England,  and  Australia  with  consider- 
able success.  His  most  remarkable  perform- 
ances are  in  "  Werner"  and  the  "  Iron  Mask." 

WALLENSTEIN,  or  Waldstein,  Albrecht 
Wenzel  Eusebius  von,  count  of,  and  duke  of 
Friedland,  Mecklenburg,  and  Sagan,  an  imperial 
general  in  the  30  years'  war,  born  in  the  castle 
of  Hermanic,  Bohemia,  Sept.  15,  1583,  assassi- 
nated in  Eger,  Feb.  25,  1634.  He  belonged  to 
a  noble  Protestant  family  of  Bohemia,  and  dur- 
ing his  earliest  years  manifested  that  impa- 
tience of  control  and  haughtiness  of  disposition 
which  formed  so  marked  a  characteristic  of 
his  after  life.  When  only  7  years  old  he  was 
punished  by  his  mother  for  some  fault.  ^'  Why 
am  I  not  a  prince  ?"  said  the  indignant  boy  ; 
"  nobody  should  venture  to  chastise  me  then." 
During  his  boyhood  he  was  educated  at  a 
school  in  Koschumberg,  and  after  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1595  was  sent  to  the  school  of 
the  Jesuits  at  Olmiitz,  where  he  was  converted 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  From  this  place 
he  went  to  the  university  of  Altdorf,  and  from 
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there  to  Bologna  and  Padua,  where  he  espe- 
cially devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  judicial 
astrology,  in  which  during  his  whole  life  he 
was  a  firm  behever.  He  also  travelled  through 
Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  the  Netherlands, 
and  upon  returning  to  his  native  country  en- 
-  tered  the  army  of  the  emperor  Rudolph,  then 
fighting  in  Hungary  against  the  Turks.  Here 
he  distinguished  himself  highly,  and  on  the 
walls  of  the  conquered  fortress  of  Gran  was 
made  a  captain  by  his  commander-in-chief. 
Gen.  Basta.  "With  this  rank  he  returned  after 
the  peace  of  1606  to  his  estates  in  Bohemia, 
and  married  an  aged  widow,  Lucretia  Nikessin 
von  Landeck,  by  whose  death  in  1614  he  be- 
came the  possessor  of  large  estates  in  Moravia ; 
and  as  he  also  inherited  14  estates  from  his 
uncle,  he  became  one  of  the  richest  noblemen 
of  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  In  1617  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  archduke  Ferdinand's 
war  against  Venice,  levying  at  his  own  ex- 
pense a  small  body  of  cavalry,  and  saving 
the  fortress  of  Gradisca  when  nearly  taken  by 
the  enemy.  His  liberality  made  him  the  fa- 
vorite of  the  soldiers,  and  his  boundless  activi- 
ty and  military  genius  gained  him  the  attention 
of  Ferdinand,  whose  influence  raised  him  to  the 
ranks  of  count  and  colonel.  The  same  year 
he  was  married  to  Isabella  Katharina,  daughter 
of  Count  Harrach,  one  of  the  imperial  minis- 
ters, by  which  alliance  his  power  at  the  court 
was  largely  increased,  and  the  emperor  Mat- 
thias made  him  count  of  the  holy  Eoman  em- 
pire. The  states  of  Moravia  made  him  com- 
mander of  their  militia ;  and  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  30  years'  war  he  was  offered  a  command 
by  the  Bohemian  insurgents.  This  he  refused, 
and  his  estates  in  Bohemia  were  in  consequence 
confiscated.  He  saved  the  military  chest  of 
the  emperor,  raised  a  regiment  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, and,  with  the  rank  of  major-general, 
highly  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaign 
of  1619  against  Count  Thurn  and  Gabriel 
Bethlen  of  Transylvania.  When  the  battle  of 
the  White  mountain  near  Prague,  Nov.  8, 
1620,  annihilated  the  hopes  of  the  Bohemian 
insurgents,  who  had  chosen  the  elector  pala- 
tine Frederic  their  king,  their  estates  were  con- 
fiscated and  divided  among  the  adherents  of 
the  emperor.  Many  of  these  were  sold  by 
Ferdinand,  who  had  succeeded  Matthias,  for  a 
small  sum  to  his  partisans,  and  Wallenstein  for 
the  price  of  about  7,000,000  gulden  received 
as  his  share  60  lordships.  In  1623  he  was  still 
further  rewarded  by  the  title  of  prince  of 
Friedland.  He  at  this  time  possessed  a  for- 
tune of  80,000,000  gulden,  and  was  constantly 
increasing  it  by  the  excellent  management  of 
his  estates,  and  the  collection  of  taxes.  In 
1625  the  situation  of  the  emperor,  in  spite  of 
past  successes,  was  alarming.  The  states  of 
Lower  Saxony  had  met  on  March  25  at  Sege- 
burg,  and  entered  into  a  confederacy  for  the 
preservation  of  their  religion  and  their  liber- 
ties. Christian  IV.,  king  of  Denmark,  had 
been  elected  head  of  the  league,  and  had  joined 


his  forces  to  those  of  the  confederacy.  Mans- 
feld  and  Christian  of  Brunswick  were  rapid- 
ly assembling  a  new  predatory  army  on  the 
side  of  France  and  the  Low  Countries.  The 
hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria 
were  in  a  disturbed  state,  and  there  was  no 
money  in  the  treasury  to  raise  or  equip  an 
army.  At  this  crisis  Wallenstein  came  for- 
ward and  offered  to  levy,  equip,  and  support 
at  his  own  expense  an  army  of  50,000  men. 
There  was  no  one  connected  with  the  court 
who  did  not  regard  this  project  as  the  dream 
of  a  madman ;  but  the  emperor  confided  in 
the  energy  and  genius  of  his  subject,  and  the 
extraordinary  situation  of  his  affairs  rendered 
it  necessary  to  resort  to  extraordinary  meas- 
ures. Permission  to  raise  the  men  and  nomi- 
nate his  own  officers  was  therefore  granted. 
The  prospect  of  advancement,  the  certainty  of 
reward,  and  the  hope  of  booty  soon  drew  to 
the  standard  of  the  new  general  adventurers 
from  all  parts  of  Germany.  In  a  few  months 
he  left  the  Austrian  frontiers  with  an  army  of 
20,000  men ;  his  march  to  the  borders  of  Lower 
Saxony  increased  his  force  to  30,000,  and  in  a 
short  time  it  exceeded  the  number  promised. 
He  was  ordered  to  unite  his  army  with  the 
troops  of  the  league  under  the  Bavarian  gen- 
eral Tilly,  and  the  two  were  then  together  to 
attack  the  king  of  Denmark.  But  the  imperial 
general  had  no  mind  to  serve  a  subsidiary  part, 
or  to  contribute  by  his  aid  to  the  glory  of  a 
rival ;  and  first  advancing  as  if  to  join  the  Ba- 
varian army,  he  suddenly  turned  toward  the 
Elbe,  plundered  the  wealthy  and  as  yet  un- 
touched districts  of  Grubenhagen,  Halberstadt, 
and  Magdeburg,  and  intrenched  himself  at 
Dessau.  Christian  of  Denmark,  who  now  saw 
himself  threatened  on  both  sides,  sent  Mans- 
feld  to  keep  the  army  of  Wallenstein  in  check. 
On  April  25, 1626,  Mansfeld  attacked  the  camp 
of  the  imperialist  at  the  Dessau  bridge,  but  was 
driven  back  with  heavy  loss.  Retreating  into 
the  mark  of  Brandenburg,  and  there  reassem- 
bling his  forces,  Mansfeld  broke  suddenly  into 
Silesia,  and  from  there  into  Hungary  to  unite 
his  troops  with  those  of  Bethlen,  in  order  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  the  Austrian 
states.  But  on  this  march  he  was  followed  by 
Wallenstein  at  the  head  of  30,000  men,  and 
the  two  armies  stood  facing  each  other  for  a 
time,  while  disease  and  exposure  decimated 
the  ranks  of  both.  But  a  truce  with  ^©thlen 
and  the  death  of  Mansfeld  relieved  the  empire 
from  any  danger  in  that  quarter,  and  Wallen- 
stein, raised  in  1627  to  the  rank  of  duke,  now 
prepared  for  a  campaign  in  northern  Germany. 
His  army  poured  like  a  torrent  over  Branden- 
burg, Mecklenburg,  Holstein,  and  Schleswig, 
and  the  conquered  provinces  soon  felt  in  all  its 
horror  the  plan  of  making  war  self-supporting. 
Meanwhile  the  army,  supported  by  the  plunder 
of  the  suffering  lands,  was  raised  to  100,000 
men.  The  commander  lived  in  kingly  state, 
spending  vast  sums  on  his  followers,  and  giving 
away  vast  sums  to  increase  his  influence  at 
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court.  The  emperor  sold  him  the  duchy  of 
Sagan  for  125,000  gulden.  Early  in  1628  the 
two  dukes  of  Mecklenburg  were  put  under  the 
ban  of  the  empire,  and  their  territory  was 
transferred  to  Wallenstein,  who  was  soon  after 
created  generalissimo  by  land  and  sea.  He 
now  determined  to  carry  out  the  design  of 
the  emperor,  and  make  himself  master  of  the 
Baltic.  "VYismar  was  captured  and  made  his 
principal  maritime  station.  Ships  were  de- 
manded from  the  Poles  and  from  the  Hanse 
towns,  in  order  to  destroy  the  naval  suprem- 
acy of  Denmark,  and  conquer  a  peace  which 
should  open  the  way  to  greater  conquests. 
For  this  purpose,  however,  it  was  necessary  to 
take  Stralsund,  one  of  the  Hanse  towns ;  but 
the  common  danger  had  caused  Christian  IV. 
and  Gustavus  Adolphus  to  lay  aside  their  mu- 
tual jealousies,  and  take  measures  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  city.  Assault  after  assault  was 
made  by  Wallenstein,  who  declared  he  would 
take  Stralsund  "  even  if  bound  to  heaven  with 
chains  of  adamant."  But  here  his  pride  was 
destined  to  receive  its  first  check.  The  gar- 
rison was  reenforced  by  Swedish  soldiers, 
who  defied  his  attacks  by  land,  and  the  fleets 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark  held  the  undisputed 
control  of  the  sea.  At  length,  after  several 
months  vainly  spent,  and  after  a  loss  of  12,000 
men,  "Wallenstein  withdrew  his  shattered  for- 
ces from  the  siege.  The  power  of  the  king  of 
Denmark,  however,  had  been  crushed  in  the 
war;  and  in  May,  1629,  a  congress  was  opened 
at  Ltibeck  and  a  treaty  made,  which  left  the 
emperor  at  liberty  to  prosecute  his  designs  for 
the  extermination  of  the  Protestants.  But  the 
leaders  of  the  Catholic  league,  especially  the 
proud  and  powerful  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  were 
not  disposed  to  yield  readily  to  the  wishes  of 
Ferdinand.  Disgusted  with  the  rapid  rise  and 
haughty  manners  of  Wallenstein,  they  clamor- 
ed for  his  removal,  and  their  complaints  and 
threats  received  additional  weight  from  the 
outcry  of  the  provinces  which  had  groaned 
under  his  exactions.  At  length,  early  in  1630, 
Ferdinand  sent  two  of  his  most  intimate 
friends  to  inform  him  of  his  dismissal,  with 
every  assurance  of  his  respect  and  regard.  To 
the  surprise  of  friends  and  enemies,  Wallenstein 
at  once  obeyed.  Seni,  the  Italian  astrologer, 
who  exercised  a  singular  control  over  him, 
had  assured  him  that  his  glorious  career  was 
by  no  means  ended.  Receiving  with  calmness 
the  imperial  messengers,  he  laid  before  them 
an  astrological  calculation,  and  said :  "  By  these 
signs  I  know  your  message  ;  the  emperor  is 
betrayed  ;  I  pity  him,  but  I  forgive  him.  It 
is  clear  that  the  imperious  spirit  of  the  duke 
of  Bavaria  rules  him.  True,  I  am  pained  that 
he  should  have  given  me  up  with  so  little  op- 
position, but  I  will  obey."  Hereupon  he  pre- 
sented the  ambassadors  with  rich  presents,  and 
sent  by  them  a  humble  letter  to  Ferdinand, 
in  which  he  implored  the  continuance  of  his 
favor  and  his  protection  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  dignities.    The  army  was  indignant  when 


his  removal  became  known.  The  best  officers 
quitted  the  imperial  service  ;  many  followed 
him  to  his  estates,  and  others  he  supported  by 
pensions.  At  his  principal  residence  in  Prague, 
where  he  built  a  magnificent  palace,  he  main- 
tained the  pomp  of  a  king.  Six  gates  led  to 
the  palace,  and  100  houses  were  levelled  in 
order  to  make  room  for  the  courtyard.  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  noblest  families  were  anxious 
for  the  honor  of  serving  in  his  train.  He  him- 
self, however,  clothed  with  greater  reserve  and 
haughtiness  than  formerly,  waited  patiently  for 
the  revenge  which  the  victorious  march  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  was  soon  to  bring  him. 
From  the  moment  of  his  dismissal,  defeat  and 
disaster  had  overtaken  the  Austrian  armies 
everywhere.  Tilly  had  been  defeated  on  the 
plains  of  Leipsic,  and  had  died  in  consequence 
of  a  wound  received  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  prevent  the  Swedish  army  from  crossing 
the  Lech.  Gustavus,  having  reduced  all  north- 
ern Germany  either  into  submission  or  alliance, 
had  marched  into  the  territories  of  the  Cath- 
olic league,  and  now  began  to  threaten  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  hereditary  states.  Bohemia  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and 
with  the  fall  of  Prague,  which  Wallenstein 
made  no  effbrt  to  defend,  the  road  lay  open  to 
Vienna.  The  spirit  of  the  emperor  was  at  last 
broken,  and  he  saw  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  applying  to  the  general  he  had  discarded. 
But  Wallenstein  had  neither  forgotten  nor  for- 
given his  previous  disgrace,  and  had  determined 
that  nothing  should  be  omitted  which  could  hu- 
miliate his  sovereign,  and  nothing  should  exist 
which  could  render  his  second  dismissal  pos- 
sible. He  therefore  afiected  extreme  reluctance 
to  comply  with  the  royal  summons,  while  his 
numerous  secret  partisans  at  court  were  con- 
stantly dwelling  upon  his  claims,  and  declaring 
that  he  alone  could  save  the  empire.  He  re- 
fused to  go  to  Vienna,  but  repairing  to  Znaym 
in  Moravia,  he  there  carried  on  his  negotiations 
with  the  government.  An  offer  of  a  command 
under  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  son  of  the  em- 
peror, he  instantly  and  haughtily  rejected,  ac- 
companying his  refusal  with  the  blasphemous 
declaration  that  he  would  not  serve  under  God 
himself.  At  last  he  consented  with  apparent 
reluctance  to  raise  troops  as  he  had  done  pre- 
viously, but  would  not  agree  to  take  the  com- 
mand for  a  longer  time  than  3  months.  I^o 
sooner  was  the  fact  known  than  an  army 
seemed  to  spring  up  as  if  by  magic.  Men 
rushed  to  his  standard  from  all  parts  of  Ger- 
many, and  at  the  end  of  3  months  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  disciplined  and  well 
appointed  army  of  40,000  men.  He  now  pre- 
pared to  resign  his  command,  but  the  rapid 
march  of  Gustavus  toward  the  Danube  left 
Ferdinand  no  choice  but  to  accept  the  services 
of  his  subject  on  terms  most  degrading  to  the 
sovereign  authority.  Wallenstein  was  made 
generalissimo  of  all  the  forces  of  the  empire, 
both  imperial  and  Spanish,  with  supreme  au- 
thority ;  officers  were  to  be  nominated  and  to 
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be  rewarded  and  punished  by  him ;  no  pardon 
or  safe  conduct,  even  if  signed  by  the  emperor, 
was  valid  unless  confirmed  by  him ;  no  restric- 
tion was  to  be  placed  upon  him  in  levying  con- 
tributions or  in  disposing  of  the  confiscated 
property  of  the  enemy ;  his  demands  for  money 
or  provisions  were  to  meet  with  instant  atten- 
tion ;  no  peace  nor  truce  could  be  made  with- 
out his  consent,  or  at  least  his  knowledge  ; 
neither  the  emperor  nor  his  son  was  to  enter 
his  camp ;  and  finally,  remuneration  for  his  ex- 
penses w^s  to  be  afibrded  him  from  the  con- 
quered provinces  of  the  enemy  or  the  heredi- 
tary countries,  and  the  possession  of  Mecklen- 
burg was  to  be  secured  by  a  special  article ; 
and  when  Bohemia  was  reconquered,  the  em- 
peror was  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Prague. 
Putting  his  army  in  motion,  Wallenstein  drove 
the  Saxons  out  of  Bohemia,  and  after  witness- 
ing with  secret  pleasure  the  devastation  com- 
mitted on  the  territory  of  his  enemy,  Maximil- 
ian of  Bavaria,  he  marched  to  Eger  as  soon  as 
Gustavus  Adolphus  threatened  to  enter  the 
Austrian  states.  By  a  series  of  feints  he  forced 
Gustavus  to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  give  up 
his  plan  of  attacking  the  hereditary  countries. 
Uniting  his  forces  with  those  of  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
60,000  men  against  Gustavus,  intrenched  with 
less  than,  one  third  of  the  number  in  Nurem- 
berg. Confident  of  success,  he  boasted  that  a  few 
days  would  show  whether  he  or  the  king  of  Swe- 
den was  to  be  the  master  of  the  world.  But  the 
presence  of  the  greatest  general  of  his  age  awed 
even  the  presumptuous  spirit  of  Wallenstein. 
For  8  weeks  he  remained  near  ItTuremberg, 
without  daring  to  attack  the  inferior  forces  of 
his  foe,  who  at  last,  having  collected  his  troops 
from  every  quarter,  defiantly  offered  him  Ijat- 
tle.  But  "Wallenstein  would  risk  nothing,  and 
on  Aug.  24,  1632,  Gustavus  led  his  troops  to 
the  assault  of  the  fortified  camp  of  his  antag- 
onist. After  a  battle  which  Wallenstein  de- 
clared was  the  most  desperate  he  had  ever  wit- 
nessed, the  Swedish  army  retreated  with  a  loss 
of  3,000  men.  For  14  days  longer  the  armies 
stood  facing  one  another,  when  Gustavus,  se- 
curing Nuremberg,  marched  away  unmolest- 
ed. But  the  72  days  in  which  the  opposing 
troops  had  watched  the  movements  of  each 
other  had  not  been  without  their  effect.  Fam- 
ine and  disease  had  destroyed  more  than  the 
sword.  The  northern  monarch  had  lost  20,000 
men,  and  Wallenstein  found  his  army  reduced 
from  60,000  to  30,000.  Gustavus  now  pursued 
his  conquests  in  Bavaria,  while  the  imperial 
general  prepared  to  overrun  Saxony,  and  thus 
detach  that  powerful  state  from  the  Swedish 
alliance.  At  Merseburg  he  united  his  forces 
with  those  of  Pappenheim,  but  the  rapid  march 
of  the  Swedish  king  prevented  him  from  con- 
summating his  design  of  hindering  a  junction 
of  the  Swedish  and  Saxon  armies.  Gustavus 
came  up  with  the  imperial  army  at  Ltitzen, 
half  way  between  Leipsio  and  Weissenfels,  and 
Wallenstein,  fearful  aliko  of  meeting  his  antag- 


onist and  of  retreating  before  him,  called  a 
council  of  his  officers,  who  unanimously  voted 
for  battle.  To  this  decision  he  was  more  in- 
clined to  listen,  because  the  astrologer  Seni  had 
assured  him  that  the  month  of  November  was 
full  of  unfavorable  omens  for  Gustavus.  He 
therefore  maintained  his  position,  and  awaited 
the  attack  of  the  Swedish  army,  which  about 
midday  of  Nov.  16  moved  to  the  assault. 
The  battle  lasted  with  varying  success  until 
nightfall,  when  Wallenstein  retired  with  the 
loss  of  his  bravest  troops  and  all  his  artillery. 
The  Swedes  remained  masters  of  the  field,  but 
had  purchased  their  victory  with  the  death  of 
their  king.  Wallenstein  now  abandoned  Sax- 
ony, and  fell  back  into  Bohemia,  where  he 
made  an  effort  to  diminish  the  moral  efie ct  of 
his  defeat  by  executing  17  officers  for  coward- 
ice, attaching  the  names  of  50  others  to  the  gal- 
lows, and  rewarding  those  who  had  distinguish- 
ed themselves  by  courage  or  skill.  The  winter 
he  spent  in  preparing  for  the  campaign  of  the 
ensuing  year,  which,  in  spite  of  the  death  of 
Gustavus,  threatened  to  furnish  him  full  em- 
ployment. The  brave,  disciplined,  and  formi- 
dable Swedish  army  still  remained  ;  and  a  suc- 
cession of  commanders  trained  in  the  school 
of  Gustavus  would  not  give  up  their  conquests 
without  a  struggle.  In  May,  1633,  Wallensteui 
took  the  field  and  assembled  his  forces  between 
Pilsen  and  Eger,  and,  after  delaying  his  enemy 
by  negotiations  and  armistices,  marched  to  the 
frontiers  of  Silesia,  and  by  a  series  of  skilful 
movements  obtained  possession  of  a  number  of 
important  places  in  that  province,  in  the  mark 
of  Brandenburg,  and  in  Lusatia.  In  October 
he  surprised  a  body  of  5,000  Swedish  troops, 
under  Counts  Thurn  and  Duval,  at  Steinau 
on  the  Oder.  He  now  determined  to  break 
the  power  of  Sweden  by  carrying  the  im- 
perial arms  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  ;  but 
the  intrigues  of  his  enemies  had  begun  to 
destroy  his  influence  at  court,  and  his  own 
conduct  hastened  the  ruin  which  others  were 
striving  to  effect.  Ferdinand  submitted  im- 
patiently to  the  hard  conditions  which  had 
been  imposed  upon  him  in  his  hour  of  weak- 
ness, and  countenanced  or  connived  at  eva- 
sions of  bis  promises,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
power  conferred  upon  his  general.  The  cor- 
respondence, too,  which  Wallenstein  unceas- 
ingly carried  on  with  Saxons  and  Swedes,  was 
represented  to  the  emperor  as  traitorous ;  and 
his  personal  enemy,  Maximilian,  did  all  in  his 
power  to  place  many  actions  of  the  imperial 
commander  in  a  suspicious  light,  which  indeed 
was  in  many  cases  a  matter  of  no  difficultj^. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  Swedish  army,  under 
Bernhard  of  Weimar,  rapidly  swept  over  Ba- 
varia, and  began  the  siege  of  Katisbon.  The 
emperor  ordered  Wallenstein  to  hasten  to  the 
relief  of  the  place ;  the  general,  though  indig- 
nant at  the  violation  of  the  promise  made  him 
on  assuming  the  command,  did  not  openly  dis- 
obey, but  rather  eluded  the  repeated  demands 
for  succor.    Assistance  was  at  last  given,  but 
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slowly,  grudgingly,  and  ineffectually.    Bavaria 
was  overrun,  and  Wallenstein,  who  had  made 
no  strenuous  exertions  to  defend  it,  closed  the 
campaign  by  taking  up  his.  winter  quarters  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Every  influence  was  now 
brought  to  bear  upon  Ferdinand  to  induce  him 
to  free  himself  from  the  overgrown  pride  of 
his  general.    But  it  was  uns^e  to  abruptly 
dismiss  a  man  at  the  head  of  a  large  army, 
formed  by  himself,  and  devoted  to  his  fortunes. 
An  effort  was  made  to  weaken  his  power  by 
depriving  him  of  a  portion  of  his  force,  and 
"Wallenstein,  who  had  hitherto  treated  with 
contempt  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies,  now 
woke  up  to  a  sense  of  his  danger.     He  hasten- 
ed to  Pilsen,  and  there  summoned  the  officers 
of  his  army,  when  he  made  them  a  speech  upon 
his  services  and  his  wrongs.     "  For  my  part," 
he  continued,  "  I  am  determined  to  resign  my 
command  before  I  am  dismissed,  and  only  feel 
for  the  fate  of  my  brave  and  worthy  soldiers, 
the  companions  of  my  victories  and  the  sharers 
of  my  dangers,  who  are  going  to  be  separated 
from  each  other,  and  ordered  to  march,  in  the 
midst  of  a  severe  winter,  from  these  comforta- 
ble quarters  which  I  had  provided  for  them.    I 
regret  still  more  that  I  cannot  confer  upon 
them  the  rewards  of  their  valor,  which  they  so 
eminently  deserve,  and  I  promised  to  bestow 
— ^promises  which  I  hoped  to  fulfil  in  the  next 
campaign."  Under  the  influence  of  this  address 
60  of  the  principal  officers  signed  a  memorial 
imploring  "Wallenstein  not  to  resign  his  com- 
mand, and  promising  to  sustain  him  at  the  risk 
of  their  lives  and  fortunes.     Gallas,  the  second 
in  rank,  aware  of  the  disgrace  that  was  about 
to  fall  upon  his  chief,   refused  to  appear  at 
Pilsen,  as  did  also  several  others  of  the  higher 
generals.    Ottavio  Piccolomini,  who  according 
to  some  subscribed  the  memorial,  hastened  to 
Vienna,  and,  reaching  there  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  informed  the  emperor  of  what  had 
happened,  and  dignified  the  dissatisfaction  as 
a  rebellion  of  the  army.    An  order  was  im- 
mediately issued  by  Ferdinand,  depriving  Wal- 
lenstein of  his  command,  placing  him  under  ar- 
rest, and  intrusting  to  Piccolomini  the  duty  of 
seizing  his  person  either  dead  or  alive.    The 
command  of  the  army  was  given  to  Gallas, 
who  soon  drew  over  to  his  side  most  of  the 
troops,  and  took  possession  of  the  chief  fortress- 
es in  Bohemia.     "Wallenstein  was  utterly  con- 
founded when  he  heard  of  this  change  in  his 
affairs,  and  he  was  now  driven  into  the  rebellion 
with  which  he  had  before  been  charged.     He 
sent  officers  to  the  Swedes  and  Saxons,  offering 
to  unite  the  best  portion  of  his  army  with 
theirs;  but  so  often  before  had  he  deceived 
them  by  artifices  of  a  similar  character,  that 
only  an  evasive  answer  was  returned.     The 
occupation  of  Prague  and  the  other  Bohemian 
fortresses  likewise  placed  him  in  a  dangerous 

Eosition,  and  he  now  retired  to  Eger,  whence 
e  sent  men  and  pressing  messages  to  the  duke 
of  "Weimar.  In  this  strong  fortress  he  was 
confident  of  maintaining  himself  until  the  ar- 


rival of  the  Saxons  and  Swedes,  and  probably 
would  have  done  so  had  he  not  been  betrayed 
by  some  of  his  officers,  including  Gordon,  gov- 
ernor of  the  city.     These  men,  pretending  to 
be  devoted  to  his  cause,  formed  a  plan  of  as- 
sassinating him  and  his  immediate  friends ;  and 
gaining  over  to  their  project  three  captains, 
named  Devereux,  Burke,  and  Geraldine,  they 
fixed  the  time  for  Feb.  25.     On  that  night  an 
entertainment  was  given  to  the  prominent  par- 
tisans of  Wallenstein  in  the  castle,  in  which 
they  were  massacred;  and  after  accomplish- 
ing this  deed,  Devereux  hastened  at  the  head 
of  30  men  to  the  apartment  of  the  general, 
who,  roused  by  the  tumult,  stood  at  the  win- 
dow, which  he  had  opened,  and  was  calling  for 
assistance.     *'Are  you  the  traitor,"  demanded 
the^  assassin,  "  who  is  going  to  deliver  the  im- 
perial troops  to  the  enemy,  and  tear  the  crown 
from  the  head  of  the  emperor?"    Wallenstein 
disdained  to  answer  either  this  or  some  other 
remarks  addressed  to  him,  and  with  outstretch- 
ed arms  received  in  silence  the  halbert  plunged 
into  his  body.    The  adherents  of  the  departed 
chieftain  were  proscribed  and  punished  by  the 
imperial  court ;  and  as  some  stain  rested  upon 
the  government  for  its  share  in  the  assassina- 
tion, an  apology  was  drawn  up  by  the  order  of 
the  emperor,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Circum- 
stantial and  Authentic  N'arrative  of  the  Treach- 
orous  Conspiracy  of  Wallenstein  and  his  Ad- 
herents," in  which  an  ingenious  effort  was 
made  to  blacken  his  memory,  and  make  him 
guilty  of  treason  from  the  time  of  his  first  dis- 
mission.    This  was  for  a  long  time  the  prevail- 
ing belief;  but  F.  Forster,  in  his  biography  of 
Wallenstein  (Potsdam,  1834)  and  Wallenstein's 
Process  (Leipsic,  1844),  has  succeeded  in  prov- 
ing the  innocence  of  the  general.     Upon  the 
ground  of  these  researches,  Count  Christian 
von  Waldstein-Wartenberg,  the  present  repre- 
sentative of  the  family,  has  made  an  effort  to 
obtain  the  restoration  of  the  estates  confiscated 
to  the  imperial  treasury  on  account  of  the  sup- 
posed treason  of  his  ancestor,  but  so  far  with- 
out success.     The  dramatic  trilogy  of  Schiller, 
entitled  Wallenstein's  Lager^  Die  Piccolomini^ 
and  Wallenstein^ s   Tod^   rests  upon  historical 
foundations ;    but  some  of  the  characters,  as 
Thekla  and  Max,  are  simply  creations  of  the 
poet's  imagination. 

WALLER,  Edmund,  an  English  poet,  born 
in  Coleshill,  Hertfordshire,  March  3, 1605,  died 
in  Beaconsfield,  Buckinghamshire,  Oct.  21, 
1687.  He  was  a  cousin  of  John  Hampden,  and 
distantly  related  to  Oliver  Cromwell.  In  1616 
his  father  died,  leaving  him  an  estate  of  the 
value  of  £3,500  per  annum.  Waller  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  at  King's  college,  Cambridge, 
and  his  earliest  biographer,  in  the  memoir  pre- 
fixed to  the  edition  of  his  poems  in  1  Til,  states 
that  when  18  years  old  he  sat  in  the  house  of 
commons  as  member  for  Amersham  in  Buck- 
inghamshire. He  represented  this  borough  in 
the  subsequent  parliaments  until  his  expulsion 
in  1643,  except  in  1625,  when  he  was  chosen 
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from  Chipping-Wy combe.  When  about  18  he 
is  said  to  have  written  his  first  poem,  ^'  On  the 
Danger  his  Majesty  (being  Prince)  escaped  in 
the  Road  at  St.  Andero ;"  but  if  composed  at 
this  time  it  was  doubtless  rewritten  at  a  later 
period.  In  1631  he  was  married  to  a  London 
heiress,  Miss  Anna  Banks,  who  died  in  a  few 
years.  Waller  afterward  paid  court  to  Lady 
Dorothea  Sidney,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Lei- 
cester, whom  he  has  celebrated  in  his  love 
songs  under  the  name  of  Sacharissa ;  but  she 
rejected  his  suit.  They  seem  to  have  met  oc- 
casionally in  after  years ;  and  it  is  said  that 
Sacharissa  in  extreme  old  age,  and  after  she 
had  been  twice  married,  once  asked  the  poet 
when  he  would  write  verses  upon  her  again. 
"  When  you  are  as  young,  madam,"  was  the 
ungallant  reply,  '^  and  as  handsome  as  you 
were  then."  He  finally,  however,  contracted 
a  second  marriage.  In  1640  Waller  acted  in 
parliament  with  the  partisans  of  the  popular 
cause,  and  in  the  long  parliament  was  selected 
to  present  and  enforce  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment of  Judge  Crawley  for  the  support  of  the 
ship  money ;  although  the  movement  proved  a 
failure.  Waller's  speech  was  very  able,  and  was 
so  popular  that  20,000  copies  of  it  are  said  to 
have  been  sold  in  one  day.  He  was  no  thor- 
ough-going partisan,  however;  although  he 
retained  his  seat  in  the  house,  Clarendon  states 
that  he  spoke  with  sharpness  and  freedom 
against  many  of  the  proceedings ;  and  when 
Charles  set  up  his  standard  at  Nottingham  in 
Aug.  1642,  he  sent  him  1,000  broad  pieces. 
In  1643,  after  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  Waller 
was  one  of  the  three  commissioners  who  car- 
ried on  the  fruitless  negotiations  with  the  king 
at  Oxford.  Shortly  afterward  what  is  known 
as  Waller's  plot  was  discovered,  although  there 
is  still  doubt  as  to  how  far  the  conspirators 
intended  to  go.  By  the  parliament  it  was 
called  "a  popish  and  traitorous  plot  for  the 
subversion  of  the  true  Protestant  religion  and 
liberty  of  the  subject,"  and  by  that  body  it 
was  evidently  understood  as  a  design  to  seize 
the  power  of  government,  and  gain  possession 
of  the  persons  of  the  leaders  of  the  parlia- 
mentary party.  On  the  exposure  of  the  plot, 
Waller,  according  to  Clarendon,  "  was  so  con- 
founded with  fear,  that  he  confessed  whatever 
he  had  heard,  said,  thought,  or  seen,  all  that 
he  knew  of  himself,  and  all  that  he  suspected 
of  others,  without  concealing  any  person,  of 
what  degree  and  quality  soever,  or  any  dis- 
course which  he  had  ever  upon  any  occasion 
entertained  with  them."  Various  persons  im- 
plicated were  hanged;  but  Waller,  the  chief 
conspirator,  escaped  with  his  life.  To  the  par- 
liament he  delivered  a  speech  begging  for  life, 
which  for  meanness  and  servility  has  hardly  a 
parallel  in  history.  After  having  been  confined 
in  prison  a  year,  and  subjected  to  a  fine  of 
£10,000,  he  went  to  France,  living  first  at 
Rouen  and  afterward  at  Paris.  In  1644  the  first 
edition  of  his  poems  appeared.  Through  the 
influence  of  CoL  Scroop  he  was  permitted  by 


the  protector  to  return  to  England  in  1653, 
and  in  1655  addressed  to  Cromwell  a  poem, 
usually  deemed  his  best  production,  entitled 
"  A  Panegyric  to  my  Lord  Protector,  of  the 
present  Greatness  and  joint  Interest  of  his 
Highness  and  this  Nation."  This  was  followed 
by  a  poem  "  On  a  War  with  Spain,"  in  which 
he  recommends  to  the  protector  to  assume  the 
title  of  king.  Upon  the  death  of  Cromwell, 
Waller  wrote  a  poem  bewailing  that  event, 
which  in  his  works  is  immediately  followed  by 
a  congratulatory  ode  to  Charles  II.  entitled 
"  To  the  King  on  his  Majesty's  happy  Return." 
Though  full  as  flattering,  the  latter  is  by  no 
means  equal  in  point  of  poetical  merit  to  the 
former ;  and  when  Charles  remarked  the  fact, 
Waller  replied  instantly :  "  Poets,  sir,  succeed 
best  in  fiction."  After  the  restoration  he  was 
a  great  favorite  both  in  court  and  parliament. 
In  the  parliament  of  1661  he  sat  for  Hastings, 
in  that  of  1679  for  Chipping- Wycombe,  in  that 
of  1685  for  Saltash;  and  in  1675  Burnet  says 
that  he  was  the  delight  of  the  house,  and  at 
80  said  the  liveliest  things  of  any  among  them, 
although  he  never  spoke  on  the  real  business 
before  them,  "  being  a  vain  and  empty  as  well 
as  a  witty  man."  In  1665  the  king  nominated 
him  to  the  provostship  of  Eton  college,  but 
Clarendon  refused  to  put  the  seal  to  the  neces- 
sary papers  on  the  ground  that  the  office  could 
be  held  only  by  a  clergyman ;  and  on  this 
account  Waller  joined  the  cabal  which  caused 
the  downfall  of  the  minister.  The  provostship 
was  again  offered  him  by  Charles,  but  the 
council  refused  to  sanction  his  appointment. 
One  of  his  latest  productions  was  entitled  "  A 
Presage  of  the  Downfall  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire," which  was  presented  by  him  to  James 
II.  A  new  edition  of  his  poems  appeared  in 
1664,  and  in  1690  a  supplementary  volume  was 
published.  His  reputation  for  100  years  stood 
exceedingly  high,  but  has  not  been  maintain- 
ed to  the  present  time.  He  was  considered  a 
great  refiner  of  English  poetry,  and  his  smooth- 
ness and  sweetness  have  been  praised  by  Dry- 
den,  Prior,  and  Pope ;  but  his  lines  are  often 
feeble,  and  his  language  is  deformed  by  ex- 
travagant conceits. 

WALLER,.  John  LiGHTFooT,  LL.D.,  an  Amer- 
ican clergyman  and  editor,  born  in  Woodford 
CO.,  Ky.,  Nov.  23, 1809,  died  in  Louisville,  Oct. 
10,  1854.  He  was  educated  chiefly  at  home, 
and  from  1828  to  1835  taught  school  in  Jessa- 
mine CO.  He  then  became  editor  of  the  "  Bap- 
tist Banner,"  published  at  Shelbyville.  "The 
Baptist "  of  Kashville  and  the  "  Western  Pio- 
neer" of  Alton,  111.,  were  subsequently  merged 
in  it,  and  the  united  paper,  now  called  the 
*'  Baptist  Banner  and  Western  Pioneer,"  was 
edited  during  2  or  3  years  by  Mr.  Waller  in 
conjunction  with  the  Rev.  Drs.  Peck  and  How- 
ell. In  1840  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry; 
in  1841  resigned  his  editorship  to  become  the 
general  agent  of  the  Kentucky  Baptist  general 
association ;  in  1843  succeeded  his  father  as 
pastor  of  the  Glen's  creek  Baptist  church ;  and 
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in  1845  commenced  the  publication  of  the 
"  Western  Baptist  Review,''  a  monthly  maga- 
zine, which  he  continued  till  his  death,  the  title 
being  changed  in  1849  to  the  "  Christian  Re- 
pository." In  1849  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  constitutional  convention  of  the  state. 
Recalled  to  the  editorship  of  the  "  Banner  and 
Pioneer"  in  1850,  he  was  instrumental  in  the 
organization  of  the  "  Bible  Revision  Associa- 
tion," in  which  the  Baptists  in  the  southern 
and  south-western  states  united,  and  which 
had  its  head-quarters  at  Louisville.  In  1852 
Madison  university  conferred  on  him  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  Dr.  Waller  published  several 
controversial  works,  one  of  which  was  on  "  Com- 
munion,." and  another  on  "  Campbellism." 

WALLER,  Sir  William,  an  English  parlia- 
mentary general  during  the  civil  war,  born  in 
1597,  died  at  Osterley  Park,  Middlesex,  Dec. 
19,  1668.  He  was  a  relative  of  Edmund  Wal- 
ler, was  educated  at  Oxford  and  at  Paris,  and 
while  abroad  entered  the  service  of  the  con- 
federated powers  in  the  war  against  the  em- 
peror. Returning  to  England,  he  was  knighted 
by  Charles  L,  and  in  1640  entered  parliament 
as  member  for  Andover,  While  abroad  he  had 
imbibed  the  principles  of  the  Presbyterian 
party,  and  is  also  said  to  have  suffered  after 
his  return  from  the  oppression  of  the  star 
chamber.  When  hostilities  broke  out  he  was 
appointed  second  in  command  of  the  parlia- 
mentary forces  under  the  earl  of  Essex ;  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  reduction  of  Portsmouth 
in  Sept.  1642;  subsequently  sustained  defeats 
at  Lansdown,  near  Bath,  July  5,  1643,  and  at 
Round  way  Down,  near  Devizes,  July  13  and 
Sept.  8 ;  gained  a  victory  at  Oherryton  Down, 
near  Winchester,  March  29, 1644 ;  and  on  June 
29  was  again  defeated  at  Cropredy  bridge  in 
Oxfordshire.  These  reverses  led  to  mutual 
recriminations  between  him  and  Essex,  in 
which  AValler  was  strongly  supported  by  his 
friends  of  the  Presbyterian  party.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  self-denying  ordinance  in  April, 
1645,  deprived  him  of  military  command,  but 
in  parliament  he  continued  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Presbyterians,  and  as  such  was  one 
of  the  11  members  of  the  house  who  in  June, 
1647,  were  impeached  of  high  treason  by  the 
army,  and  expelled.  Subsequently  he  returned, 
and  continued  to  sit  until  the  Presbyterians 
were  driven  out  by  Col.  Pride,  Dec.  6,  1648. 
In  Aug.  1659,  he  was  arrested  on  the  charge 
of  being  engaged  in  the  Cheshire  insurrection 
of  Sir  George  Booth,  but  was  released  on  bail 
in  the  following  November.  On  Feb.  25, 1660, 
he  was  one  of  the  council  of  state  appointed  by 
the  house  of  commons,  and  he  sat  in  the  con- 
vention parliament  as  member  from  Middlesex. 
His  subsequent  life  appears  to  have  been  spent 
in  retirement.  He  was  the  author  of  "Divine 
Meditations  upon  several  Occasions,  with  a 
Daily  Directory"  (8vo.,  London,  1680),  and  of 
a  "  Vindication  of  Sir  William  Waller,  explana- 
tory of  his  Conduct  in  taking  up  Arms  against 
King  Charles"  (8vo.,  1793). 


WALLIOH,  Nathaniel,  a  Danish  botanist, 
born  in  Copenhagen,  Jan.  28,  1786,  died  in 
London,  April  28,  1854.  He  went  to  India  in 
1807  as  surgeon  to  the  Danish  settlement  at 
Serampore,  and  in  1815  was  appointed  by  the 
English  East  India  government  superintendent 
of  the  botanic  garden  at  Calcutta.  While  occu- 
pying this  position,  he  made  various  excursions 
to  Nepaul,  the  straits  of  Malacca,  the  western 
provinces  of  India,  Oude,  and  other  regions, 
during  which  he  made  a  large  collection  of 
plants  which  had  been  previously  unknown  to 
the  scientific  world.  He  visited  England  in 
1828,  but  returned  to  Calcutta  in  1833,  remain- 
ing there  until  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  sit- 
uation on  account  of  his  health  in  1847,  when 
he  again  went  to  England.  He  was  chosen 
vice-president  of  the  Linnsean  society  in  1849. 
Beside  numerous  papers  and  reports  on  botanical 
and  horticultural  subjects,  he  published  Plantce 
Asiaticce  rariores  (3  vols.  fol.  London,  1829-33), 
comprising  300  beautiful  colored  plates. 

WALLIN",  JoHAN  Olof,  a  Swedish  clergy- 
man and  poet,  born  in  Dalecarlia,  Oct.  15, 
1779,  died  June  30,  1839.  He  was  educated  at 
the  university  of  Upsal,  and  took  orders  in 
1806.  He  is  best  known  in  his  native  country 
in  connection  with  a  popular  collection  of 
hymns.  Having  been  appointed  in  1811  one 
of  a  committee  to  revise  the  Swedish  psalm  and 
hymn  book,  and  being  unable  to  agree  with 
his  colleagues,  he  published  a  separate  collec- 
tion, including  some  of  the  old  hymns  slightly 
altered,  and  many  of  his  own  composition. 
Wallin's  hymns  became  extremely  popular,  and 
have  been  adopted  in  the  authorized  Swedish 
psalm  and  hymn  book.  Several  of  his  works  on 
religious  and  literary  subjects  were  published 
after  his  death.  He  was  a  popular  preacher, 
became  tutor  in  theology  to  Prince  Oscar,  and 
was  created  archbishop  of  Upsal  in  1833. 

WALLIS,  John,  an  English  mathematician, 
born  at  Ashford,  Kent,  ISTov.  23,  1616,  died 
Oct.  28,  1703.  He  was  educated  at  Emmanuel 
college,  Cambridge,  took  holy  orders  in  1640, 
and  left  the  university  in  1641  to  act  as  chap- 
lain to  Sir  William  Darley.  When  the  civil 
war  broke  out  he  took  the  parliamentary  side, 
and  was  very  useful  in  deciphering  the  inter- 
cepted letters  of  the  royalists.  In  1643  the 
sequestrated  living  of  St.  Gabriel,  Eenchurch 
street,  was  given  to  him,  and  in  1644  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  assem- 
bly of  divines  at  Westminster,  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  which  he  wrote  a  succinct  account.  He 
was  among  the  first  who  joined  those  meet- 
ings, held  in  1645,  which  afterward  gave  rise  to 
the  royal  society.  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
given  any  particular  attention  to  the  study  of 
mathematics  until  1647,  two  years  after  which 
he  was  appointed  Savilian  professor  of  geom- 
etry at  Oxford  by  the  parliamentary  visitors. 
While  he  held  this  office  he  had  a  mathemati- 
cal controversy  with  Hobbes,  which  was  car- 
ried on  by  pamphlets  from  1655  to  1663.  In 
1658  he  succeeded  Dr.  Langbaine  as  keeper  of 
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the  university  archives.  He  had  in  1648  signed 
a  remonstrance  against  the  execution  of  Charles 
I.,  and  he  now  favored  the  restoration,  after 
the  accomphshment  of  which  he  was  confirmed 
in  hoth  his  academical  oflSces,  and  was  named 
one  of  the  king's  chaplains  in  ordinary.  He 
complied  with  the  terms  of  the  act  of  unifor- 
mity. His  Opera  Mathematica  were  published 
in  3  vols.  (Oxford,  1697-9) ;  the  most  impor- 
tant of  them  is  the  Arithmetica  Infinitorum^  in 
which,  as  in  some  of  his  other  writings,  he 
foreshadowed  some  of  Kewton's  greatest  dis- 
coveries, such  as  the  binomial  theorem  and  the 
method  of  fluxions.  He  wrote  also  Oramma* 
tica  Lingum  AnglicancB  (1653),  Institutio  Logics 
(1687),  and  several  theological  treatises. 

WALLOONS,   a  name   formerly  given  to 
that  portion  of  the  Belgians  who  were  of  Celtic 
origin,  and  whose  language  is  essentially  the 
French  of  the  13th  century.    The  name  is  Teu- 
tonic, and  is  etymologically  allied  to  Valais, 
Wales,  (fee.    The  *' Walloon  country"  comprised 
the  present  provinces  of  Limburg,  Liege,  Namur, 
and  Luxemburg,  and  a  part  of  East  and  West 
Flanders.    More  than  1,800,000  of  the  present 
inhabitants  of  these  provinces  are  mixed  Celts, 
and  speak  the  Walloon  language. 
WALLS,  Geavel.    See  Geavel  Walls. 
WALNUT   (juglansy  Linn.),  the  name  of 
large  exogenous  trees  with  imparipinnate  and 
somewhat  resinous  leaves,   and  edible  fruits 
which  abound  in  oil.     The  common  walnut 
tree  is  a  native  of  Persia,  but  has  been  culti- 
vated in  Europe  since  1562.    It  flourishes  in 
gardens  in  the  United  States  from  Massachu- 
setts southward  and  westward,  and  is  known 
in  New  England  as  the  English  walnut,  having 
been  introduced  there  at  an  early  period  from 
the  mother  country.     The  3  species  of  the  true 
walnuts  are  typical  of  the  natural  order  juglan- 
dacece^  which  also  comprehends  the  Ibickories 
(caryce),  trees  of  many  species  indigenous  to 
North  America.    (See  Hickoey.)     The  species 
from  the  East,  also  called  commercially  the 
Madeira  nut,  has  several  distinct  varieties  ori- 
ginating from  its   artificial   conditions.     The 
common  walnut  (/.  regia,  Linn.)  is,  when  fully 
grown,  a  large  and  lofty  tree  with  wide-spread- 
ing branches,  the  foliage  abundant,   consist- 
ing of  pinnate  leaves  of  3  or  4  pairs,  termi- 
nated by  an  odd  one  which  is  longer  than  the 
rest.    An  aromatic  odor  is  very  perceptible  in 
them,  especially  if  they  are  bruised,  which  is 
sometimes  too  powerful  for  some  persons.  The 
flowers  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  barren  flowers 
are  borne  in  pendulous  aments  near  the  ends 
of  the  shoots,  the  calyx  of  a  few  scales  sur- 
rounding a  variable  number  of  stamens ;  the  fer- 
tile flowers  are  sessile,  the  ovary  one-celled  with 
one  erect  ovule,  changing  into  a  4-lobed  seed 
with  crumpled  cotyledons.    The  fruit  is  green, 
oval,  and  contains  in  the  wild  species  a  small 
hard  nut,  while  in  the  cultivated  varieties  the 
nut  is  larger  and  its  shell  thinner,  so  much  so 
that  in  some  it  can  be  readily  crushed  between 
the  fingers.    The  kernel  is  covered  with  a  pelli- 


cle, which  peels  off  and  leaves  the  rest  white 
and  clear  from  the  shell ;  its  flavor  is  deliciously 
sweet  when  freshly  dried.     The  tree  is  readily 
raised  from  the  seeds,  bearing  fruit  in  15  to  20 
years.    The  better  varieties  are  propagated  by 
grafting  or  by  budding  them  upon  inferior 
sorts.     The  common  walnut  was  known  to  the 
ancients  as  the  royal  nut,  whence  the  name  jz/- 
glans  (Jovis  glans,  Jove's  mast  or  food),  and  it 
is  particularly  mentioned  in  the  writings  of 
Strabo.    The  value  of  its  timber  has  caused 
its  extensive  planting  in  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope;  and  previously  to  the  employment  of 
the  North  American  species,  a  high  price  was 
often  paid  for  large  trees  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  musket  stocks  alone.    When 
old    and  matured,  it  is  prized  as  the  most 
beautiful  of  European  woods,  and,  being  nei- 
ther liable  to  crack  nor  twist,  is  much  sought 
by  turners,  cabinet  makers,  millwrights,  &c. 
A  poor  and  hilly  soil  is  considered  the  best 
to  produce  a  fine-grained  wood.    The  fruit  of 
the  walnut  is  well  known  on  the  table  as  a  des- 
sert,  and  in  an  unripe  condition  is  employed  in 
pickling,  catsups,  soys,  and  other  sauces,  being 
gathered  when  tender  and  young  so  as  to  be 
readily  perforated    with    a  needle.     Gerarde 
tells  us  that  the  nuts  "  boy  led  in  sugar  are  a 
pleasant  and  delectable  meate."    In  southern 
Europe  an  oil  is  largely  manufactured  from  the 
kernels  which  is  employed  by  artists  in  mixing 
white  or  any  delicate  colors ;  it  serves  also  as  a 
substitute  for  olive  oil  at  table  or  for  culinary 
use,  and  for  oil  of  almonds  in  medicine,  and  for 
burning  in  lamps;  and  the  marc  or  refuse  is 
employed  in  fattening  fowls  and  in  feeding 
sheep  and  swine.    The  sap  of  the  tree  is  con- 
vertible into  sugar,  or  may  be  fermented  into 
wine ;  and  the  bark,  leaves,  husks,  and  roots 
yield  a  dark  brown  dye.— The  black  walnut  {J. 
nigra,  Linn.),  a  native  of  the  United  States, 
is  a  fine  tree,  with  a  broad  rounded  head  and 
spreading  branches,  its  bark  rough  and  fur- 
rowed, its  leases  with  6  to  10  pinnae  and  an 
odd    one,  its  fruit   round    and    on    a    short 
footstalk.    The  sterile  flowers  are  loosely  set 
on  green,  simple  catkins,  4  to  6  inches  long, 
and  issuing  from  the  axils  of  the  last  year's 
leaves ;  the  calyx  is  of  6  rounded  lobes  enclos- 
ing 20  to  30  green  short  stamens.     The  fertile 
flowers  are  sessile  on  a  terminal  common  foot- 
stalk an  inch  or  more  long ;  th^  perianth  of  6 
to  8  parts,  the  styles  2,  very  short;  the  stigmas 
2,  fringed ;  the  fruit  globose,  nearly  smooth  or 
somewhat  granulate,  turning  to  a  dark  brown 
when  ripe;  the  husk  or  outer  covering,  which 
is  thick  and  spongy,  enclosing  a  rough,  deeply 
furrowed,  round,  hard-shelled  nut,  with  a  sweet 
rich  kernel  abounding  in  oil.  The  timber  of  the 
black  walnut  is  of  great  value,  the  wood  being 
of  a  purple  or  dark  violet,  and  becoming  very 
dark  colored  with  age,  the  grain  flne ;  hard, 
strong,  and  durable,  it  is  preferred  to  any  other 
material  for  gun  stocks ;  it  is  also  extensively 
employed  for  cabinet  work  and  door  panels, 
and  in  outdoor  uses  for  posts.    The  tree  is  de- 
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sirable  for  its  shade,  and  ornamental  in  plant- 
ing, being  well  adapted  to  the  climate  from 
Massachusetts  southward  and  westward.  It  is 
easily  raised  from  seed,  and  grows  rapidly.  A 
valuable  oil  is  expressed  from  the  kernel,  and 
the  spongy  husks  afford  a  domestic  dye  stuff. 
The  presence  of  the  tree  is  considered  indicative 
of  a  fertile  soil. — The  white  walnut  or  butter- 
nut (/.  cinerea^  Linn.)  is  also  a  beautiful  though 
low  and  broad-headed  tree,  growing  20  to  30 
feet  high,  with  numerous  spreading  branches 
and  a  smooth  ash-colored  bark;  its  leaves, 
12  to  18  inches  long,  consist  of  6  to  18  pinnaa 
terminated  by  an  odd  one  on  a  long  footstalk. 
The  sterile  flowers  issue  from  the  sides  of  the 
last  year's  shoots  in  long  green  catkins,  each 
flower  enclosings  to  12  brown  sessile  stamens ; 
the  fertile  flowers  are  2  to  7  on  a  terminal 
downy  stalk ;  the  flowers  expand  in  May  and 
the  fruit  ripens  in  October.  The  form  of  the 
fruit  is  oblong  ovoid ;  it  is  crowned  at  the  sum- 
mit by  the  stigma  and  ends  of  the  calyx,  and  in- 
vested with  glandular  hairs  secreting  a  resinous 
and  odorous  substance ;  ^  the  outer  husk  is  thin 
and  tough,  of  a  dark  brown  color  when  ripe, 
covering  a  hard,  thick-furrowed,  and  sharply 
ridged  and  sculptured  nut,  about  2  inches  in 
length,  rounded  at  the  base  and  acute  at  the 
apex;  the  kernel  is  sweet  and  pleasant,  but 
soon  turns  rancid  unless  carefully  dried.  A 
mild  and  useful  laxative  is  extracted  from  the 
inner  bark  of  the  root  of  the  butternut  tree, 
and  the  bark  and  shells  afford  a  brown  color 
used  in  dyeing  wool.  An  inferior  sugar  can  be 
obtained  from  the  sap,  and  the  leaves,  which 
abound  in  acrid  matter,  have  been  employed  as 
a  substitute  for  Spanish  flies.  The  half-grown 
fruit,  gathered  in  June,  is  employed  in  making 
excellent  pickles,  first  removing  the  downiness 
by  scalding  in  water  and  rubbing  with  a  harsh 
cloth.  The  timber  is  valuable,  being  tough  and 
not  liable  to  attack  by  worms.  It  is  less  hard 
than  black  walnut,  but  nevertheless  may  be 
used  for  gun  stocks,  being  equally  stiff  and  elas- 
tic, for  coach  panels,  wooden  bowls,  and  draw- 
ers in  cabinet  work,  and  for  posts  and  rails 
or  smaller  joists  in  carpentry.  The  species  is 
widely  distributed,  and  is  found  in  the  Oanadas, 
in  New  England  and  the  middle  states,  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri. 

WALPOLE.  I.  Sir  Robeet,  earl  of  Orford, 
an  English  statesman,  born  at  Houghton,  in  IlTor- 
folk,  Aug.  26, 1676,  died  there,  March  18, 1T45. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  King's  college, 
Cambridge,  and  upon  succeeding  to  his  father's 
estate  in  1700  entered  parliament  as  member 
for  Castle  Rising.  He  attached  himself  to  the 
whigs,  whom  he  aided  in  promoting  the  Prot- 
estant succession,  became  at  once  an  active  de- 
bater and  politician,  and  in  1705  was  appointed 
one  of  the  council  of  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark. Rising  rapidly  in  the  estimation  of  the 
whig  leaders,  he  was  in  1708  made  secretary  at 
war,  and  thereupon  assumed  the  leadership  of 
his  party  in  the  house  of  commons.  He  had 
the  chief  management  of  the  proceedings  against 
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Dr.  Sacheverell,  which  in  private  he  had  stren- 
uously opposed ;  and  upon  the  overthrow  of  the 
whigs  in  1710  he  retired  from*  oflice,  though 
urged  by  Harley,  who  declared  he  was  worth 
half  his  party,  to  accept  a  seat  in  the  new 
tory  cabinet.  In  accordance  with  the  practice 
which  the  embittered  political  spirit  of  the 
time  imposed  upon  the  party  coming  into  power, 
he  was  impeached  by  the  commons  for  misap- 
propriation of  the  public  money  in  his  ofiicial 
capacity,  and  on  Jan.  17,  1712,  was  expelled 
from  the  house  and  committed  to  the  tower. 
His  sentence,  however,  so  far  from  impairing 
his  character,  raised  his  reputation  with  his 
party,  and  upon  his  release  he  was  immediately 
returned  for  Lynn ;  he  was  however  declared 
incapable  of  sitting  again  in  that  parliament, 
but  entered  the  new  parliament  which  met  in 
1713  as  a  member  for  the  same  borough.  On 
the  accession  of  George  L  he  entered  the  cabi- 
net as  paymaster-general  of  the  forces,  and 
dr^w  up  the  report  of  the  secret  committee  of 
21,  to  which  was  referred  the  impeachment  of 
the  late  tory  ministers.  During  the  rebellion 
of  1715  in  favor  of  the  pretender,  he  was  ap- 
pointed first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer ;  but,  owing  to  the  intrigues 
of  Sunderland  and  others  about  the  court,  he 
was  induced  in  April,  1717,  with  his  brother- 
in-law  Townshend,  to  retire  from  office.  On 
the  day  of  his  resignation  he  brought  forward 
a  scheme  for  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  germ  of 
a  national  sinking  fund .  For  several  years  Wal- 
pole  remained  in  opposition,  distinguishing  him- 
self by  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  he  de- 
nounced the  South  sea  scheme,  the  peerage  bill 
of  1719,  and  other  ministerial  measures ;  and  in 
1720  he  reentered  the  cabinet  as  paymaster- 
general  of  the  forces.  In  the  same  year  the 
South  sea  bubble  burst,  and  Walpole  was  gen- 
erally called  upon,  as  the  person  best  qualified 
for  the  task,  to  repair  the  injury  inflicted  upon 
the  public  credit,  which  he  successfully  ac- 
complished. In  April,  1721,  he  became  again 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  immediately  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  promotion  of  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, being  one  of  the  first  to  reduce  or  remove 
the  heavy  taxes  on  many  important  articles  of 
export  and  import.  In  accordance  with  the 
practice  by  which  the  prime  minister  held  a  seat 
in  the  house  of  lords,  he  was  offered  a  peer- 
age, which  he  declined  from  apprehension  that 
if  he  left  the  commons  his  influence  would  de- 
cay. His  eldest  son,  however,  was  created  a 
peer  by  the  title  of  Baron  Walpole,  and  he  him- 
self was  in  1724  made  a  knight  of  the  bath, 
and  in  1726  a  knight  of  the  garter,  the  latter 
honor  being  one  seldom  bestowed  upon  a  com- 
moner. Upon  the  accession  of  George  II.  he 
was  confirmed  in  office  by  the  favor  of  Queen 
Caroline,  in  spite  of  the  machinations  of  his  op- 
ponents ;  and  the  influence  of  the  same  power- 
ful friend  was  Jihroughout  her  life  exerted  in 
his  behalf.     Subsequent  to  1730,  when  Lord 
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Townshend  left  the  cabinet,  he  was  its  supreme 
head,  and  no  important  parliamentary  or  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  took  place  in  which 
he  was  not  the  chief  actor.  In  1733  he  intro- 
duced a  scheme  for  converting  the  customs  du- 
ties upon  certain  articles  of  import  into  duties 
of  excise,  and  to  ameliorate  the  laws  of  the  ex- 
cise in  such  a  way  as  to  obviate  their  abuse ; 
but  so  artfully  were  the  intentions  of  the  min- 
istry misrepresented  by  the  opposition,  that  the 
public  were  induced  to  believe  that  a  general 
excise  was  contemplated,  and  a  storm  of  popu- 
lar indignation  was  aroused,  which  fairly  shook 
.  the  kingdom  to  its  foundations.  Walpole  there- 
fore abandoned  the  bill  amid  universal  rejoic- 
ings, a  prominent  feature  in  which  consisted  in 
the  burning  of  himself  in  eflSgy.  The  death  of 
Queen  Caroline  in  1737,  and  the  public  hostility 
of  the  prince  of  Wales,  were  the  first  circum- 
stances tending  to  diminish  the  stability  of  his 
administration.  The  king,  however,  whom  the 
queen  on  her  deathbed  commended  to  his  care, 
remained  his  firm  friend,  and  until  1739  he  was 
enabled  to  maintain  that  pacific  policy  which 
had  been  one  of  the  main  objects  of  his  admin- 
ktration,  and  which  he  considered  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  internal  tranquillity.  In 
that  year,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
king  and  a  majority  of  the  cabinet,  the  Spanish 
war  was  forced  upon  the  kingdom ;  and  "Wal- 
pole, who,  on  somewhat  doubtful  authority,  is 
said  to  have  tendered  his  resignation,  which  the 
king  refused  to  accept,  was  compelled  against 
his  own  convictions  to  yield  to  popular  clamor, 
and  to  accept  an  unjust  war  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  a  stormy  session  or  perhaps  an  over- 
throw of  his  administration,  when,  "had  he 
honestly  resisted,  the  nation  would  have  been 
speedily  restored  to  reason."  Discord  increased 
in  the  cabinet,  the  opposition  grew  bolder,  and 
although  motions  for  his  dismissal  from  office 
were  in  1741  defeated  by  large  majorities  in 
both  houses  of  parliament,  he  found  his  strength 
so  greatly  diminished  after  the  general  election 
in  the  same  year,  that  upon  being  defeated,  in 
Feb.  1742,  on  an  election  case,  he  resigned  all  his 
offices  on  the  11th  of  that  month,  having  two 
days  previous  been  created  earl  of  Orford.  The 
king  received  his  resignation  with  great  emo- 
tion, and  having  wept  and  kissed  him  requested 
to  see  him  frequently.  On  motion  of  Lord 
Limerick,  a  secret  committee  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  last  10  years  of 
Walpole's  administration ;  but  in  spite  of  the 
eflPbrts  of  his  enemies,  no  charge  of  venality 
could  be  substantiated  against  him,  and  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  not  only  recommended  no 
further  proceedings,  but  was  received,  according 
to  Tindal,  with  public  contempt.  The  ex-minis- 
ter, though  frequently  consulted  by  the  king, 
took  little  part  thenceforth  in  public  affairs,  and 
died  at  his  seat  at  Houghton  after  great  suffering 
from  the  stone. — The  general  acquirements  of 
Walpole  were  not  remarkable,  and  his  manners 
were  coarse  and  boisterous  ev^  for  the  unre- 
fined age  in  which  he  lived ;  his  conversation, 


according  to  Savage,  who  had  seen  him  famil- 
iarly at  Lord  Tyr conn  el's  house,  ranging  from 
obscenity  to  politics  and  from  politics  to  ob- 
scenity. "  But  however  ignorant  he  might  be 
of  general  history  and  of  general  literature," 
says  Macaulay,  "  he  was  better  acquainted  than 
any  man  of  his  day  with  what  concerned  him 
most  to  know,  mankind,  the  English  nation,  the 
court,  the  house  of  commons,  and  his  own  of- 
fice. Of  foreign  affairs  he  knew  little,  but  his 
judgment  was  so  good  that  his  little  knowledge 
went  very  far."  He  was  probably  the  most 
dexterous  party  leader  that  ever  sat  in  the 
house  of  commons,  and  by  the  exercise  of  rare 
political  sagacity  was  retained  for  the  unex- 
ampled period  of  21  years  in  his  place  of 
power.  The  charges  of  corruption  so  ifreely 
brought  against  him  in  his  own  and  in  later 
times  have  probably  been  much  exaggerated ; 
and,  as  Lord  Mahon  has  observed,  "there  is  no 
small  excuse  for  him  to  be  found  in  the  tone 
and  temper  of  his  age,"  which  was  corrupt  al- 
most beyond  precedent.  He  was  certainly  not 
beyond  his  age  in  virtue,  but  he  was  himself 
incorruptible  by  money,  and  the  heaviest  charge 
that  can  be  brought  against  him  is  his  uncon- 
trollable love  of  office,  which  ultimately  caused 
his  fall,  and  almost  justifies  the  remark  of  Lord 
Chesterfield,  that  "  he  would  do  mean  things 
for  profit,  and  never  thought  of  doing  great 
ones  for  glory."  On  the  whole,  however,  his 
administration  was  prudently  directed  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace  abroad  and  the  progress 
of  prosperity  at  home.  II.  Hoeatio,  Baron 
Walpole  of  Wolterton,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  1678,  died  in  1757.  During  the  admin- 
istration of  his  brother  he  held  several  impor- 
tant public  offices,  and  officiated  as  a  diploma- 
tist of  the  first  class.  He  was  also  known  as  a 
political  writer,  and  produced  a  reply  to  Boling- 
broke's  "Letters  on  History."  In  1756 he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage.  III.  Hoeace,  3d  and 
youngest  son  of  Sir  Eobert  Walpole,  and  4th  earl 
of  Orford,  born  Oct.  5,  1717,  died  in  London, 
March  2, 1797.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at 
King's  college,  Cambridge,  and  after  a  conti- 
nental tour  in  company  with  the  poet  Gray,  with 
whom  he  quarrelled  before  its  completion,  he 
returned  in  1741  to  England,  and  entered  par- 
liament for  the  borough  of  Callington,  to  which 
he  had  been  elected  during  his  absence.  His 
father's  political  overthrow  followed  a  few 
months  later,  and  Horace  Walpole's  first  par- 
liamentary speech  was  called  forth  by  the  mo- 
tion to  inquire  into  the  last  10  years  of  the  late 
minister's  administration.  With  this  exception 
he  rarely  addressed  the  house,  in  which  he 
held  a  seat  until  1768,  his  character  and  tastes 
being  unsuited  for  public  life,  although  he  took 
a  considerable  interest  in  politics.  A  whig  by 
the  accident  of  birth  and  hereditary  connections, 
and  affecting  an  aversion  to  kings,  which  he 
illustrated  by  hanging  in  his  house  a  facsimile 
of  the  death  warrant  of  Charles  L,  with  the  in- 
scription. Major  charta,  he  was  at  heart  a  courtier 
and  an  aristocrat,  talking  glibly  of  republican- 
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ism  and  liberal  principles  when  there  was  no 
probability  of  his  sincerity  being  put  to  the 
test,  and  when  the  revolutionary  spirit  became 
uppermost  exhibiting  himself  as  a  fanatical  loy- 
alist and  alarmist.  As  a  virtuoso  and  a  man  of 
letters  he  found  his  most  congenial  employment, 
and  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  liter- 
ature and  the  gratification  of  a  fastidious  and 
whimsical  taste,  and  very  considerably  also  to 
retailing  and  recording  the  political  gossip  and 
fashionable  scandal  of  the  day.  Being  placed 
in  comfortable  circumstances  by  the  possession 
of  several  sinecure  offices  bestowed  upon  him 
by  his  father,  and  which  yielded  him  altogether 
about  £4,000  a  year,  he  busied  himself  for 
many  years  with  building  and  decorating  a 
"  little  plaything  house"  at  Twickenham,  called 
Strawberry  Hill,  which,  from  a  modest  cottage, 
grew  in  time  into  an  irregular  Gothic  mansion  of 
considerable  size  and  questionable  taste,  or,  as 
Macaulay  calls  it,  "  a  grotesque  house,  with  pie- 
crust battlements."  Here  he  collected  pictures, 
prints,  books,  manuscripts,  armor,  relics  of  an- 
tiquity, objects  of  mrtu^  and  a  thousand  odds 
and  ends,  the  sweepings  of  the  auction  rooms ; 
and  with  a  sort  of  "  busy  idleness"  amused  him- 
self with  printing  on  a  private  press,  established 
in  1757,  Gray's  "  Odes,"  a  4to.  edition  of  Lu- 
can,  Hentzner's  "  Travels,"  and  other  works, 
including  several  by  himself.  His  literary  la- 
bors, with  the  exception  of  a  few  verses  of  no 
especial  nierit,  commenced  with  the  publication 
in  1752  of  Ms  JSdes  WalpoUance,  which,  though 
little  more  tban  a  catalogue  of  his  father's  pic- 
tures at  Houghton,  showed  the  bent  of  his 
tastes  and  the  effect  of  his  favorite  studies.  It 
was  succeeded  by  his  "  Catalogue  of  Royal  and 
Noble  Authors"  (1758),  in  which  a  dull  subject 
is  enlivened  by  a  sprightly  style  and  a  fund  of 
anecdote,  and  which  affords  also  a  curious  illus- 
tration of  the  strength  of  his  aristocratic  pre- 
dilections ;  and  by  his  "  Anecdotes  of  Painting 
in  England"  (1761-'7l)  and  "  Catalogue  of  En- 
gravers" (1763),  both  prepared  from  materials 
collected  by  Vertue  the  engraver.  In  1764 
appeared  his  "  Castle  of  Otranto,"  published 
originally  as  a  translation  by  William  Marshall 
from  the  Italian  of  Onuphrio  Muralto  (intended 
as  an  anagram  of  his  own  name),  and  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  parent  of  the  modern 
Gothic  romance,  and  particularly  of  that  school 
of  fiction  represented  by  Mrs.  Radcliffe  and  M. 
G.  Lewis.  His  remaining  publications  comprise 
"  Historic  Doubts  on  the  Life  and  Reign  of 
Richard  IIL ;"  the  "Mysterious  Mother,"  a 
drama  founded  on  a  revolting  tale  of  incest, 
but  which  is  so  full  of  vigorous  descriptive  pas- 
sages and  striking  imagery,  that  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted he  did  not  devote  himself  oftener  to 
this  species  of  composition ;  and  a  variety  of 
minor  works,  some  of  which  were  printed  on 
the  Strawberry  Hill  press.  He  also  projected 
a  4to.  edition  of  his  own  works,  which  never 
proceeded  beyond  the  2d  volume.  The  writ- 
ings, however,  which  exhibit  his  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart  most  characteristically,  are  his 


letters,  the  most  entertaining  collection  per- 
haps, considered  as  a  whole,  in  the  language, 
and  the  productions  by  which  Walpole  will  be 
best  remembered.  The  style  is  singularly  easy 
and  appropriate,  and  the  superabundance  of 
scandal,  gossip,  wit,  epigram,  and  anecdote 
gives  to  every  page  a  special  attraction.  His 
letters  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  George  Montague, 
Lord  Hertford,  and  others,  were  first  embodied 
in  a  uniform  collection  in  1841  (6  vols.  8vo.), 
and  in  1857-'9  an  enlarged  edition  of  his  "En- 
tire Correspondence"  was  published  under  the 
supervision  of  Peter  Cunningham.  In  addition 
to  these  he  prepared  "  Memoirs"  of  the  last  10 
years  of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  published  after 
his  death,  and  of  the  first  12  years  of  the  reign 
of  George  III.,  which  first  appeared  in  1844 
(4  vols.  8vo.).  They  partake  to  a  very  consider- 
able degree  of  the  characteristics  of  his  corre- 
spondence, the  author  fancying,  "  when  he  re- 
corded the  gossip  of  Kensington  palace  and 
Carlton  house,  that  he  was  writing  history," 
but,  like  his  letters,  can  be  considered  of  no 
special  value  except  as  likenesses  of  himself. 
His  judgment  on  literary  or  political  subjects 
was  so  warped  by  his  prejudices  or  tempora- 
ry caprices,  that  in  portraying  the  characters  or 
motives  of  others,  "  he  copied  from  the  life  only 
those  glaring  and  obvious  peculiarities  which 
could  not  escape  the  most  superficial  observa- 
tion," filling  up  the  rest  of  the  picture  at  ran- 
dom. But  in  spite  of  that  "  want  of  accuracy 
or  veracity,  or  both,"  which,  according  to  Hal- 
lam,  renders  his  testimony  comparatively  worth- 
less, his  correspondence  and  memoirs  will  al- 
ways hold  a  conspicuous  place  in  literature 
from  the  fact  that  the  author  had  learned  the 
art  of  writing  what  people  will  like  to  read.  At 
the  age  of  74  he  succeeded  his  nephew  as  4th 
earl  of  Orford,  which  title,  as  he  was  never 
married,  expired  with  him.  It  was  revived  in 
1806  in  favor  of  his  cousin,  Horatio,  2d  Baron 
Walpole  of  Wolterton.  Walpole  has  been  aptly 
described  as  "  the  most  eccentric,  the  most  ar- 
tificial, the  most  fastidioits,  the  most  capricious 
of  men ;"  and  it  may  be  added  that  his  tastes  in- 
clined naturally  to  small  and  trifling  things, 
while  serious  business  he  regarded  as  a  trifle. 
Trifles,  in  fact,  were  his  serious  business,  and 
the  odd,  as  Macaulay  has  observed,  "  was  his 
peculiar  domain."  Of  his  innumerable  whims, 
none  was  more  conspicuous  than  his  aversion 
to  be  considered  a  man  of  letters,  a  character 
which  he  regarded  as  unfashionable  and  derog- 
atory to  his  position  in  society.  Yet  he  was 
greedy  to  excess  of  praise,  keenly  sensitive  to 
criticism,  and,  with  all  his  avowed  contempt 
for  literary  fame,  left  fair  copies  of  his  private 
correspondence,  with  copious  notes,  to  be  pub- 
lished after  his  decease. 

WALPOLE,  Spencer  Horatio,  an  English 
statesman,  born  Sept.  11,  1806.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
was  in  1831  called  to  the  bar,  became  in  1846 
a  queen's  counsel,  and  in  the  same  year  entered 
parliament  for  the  borough  of  Midhurst.    Upon 
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the  accession  of  Lord  Derby  to  office  in  1852, 
lie  entered  the  cabinet  as  secretary  of  state  for 
the  home  department,  and  in  that  capacity  car- 
ried through  parMament  the  measure  for  em- 
bodying the  militia.  After  leaving  office  he 
became  chairman  of  the  great  western  railway, 
and  in  1856  he  was  elected  one  of  the  members 
of  parliament  for  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
which  constituency  he  still  represents.  He 
held  the  office  of  home  secretary  in  the  second 
Derby  ministry  until  March,  1859,  when  he  re- 
signed on  account  of  a  difference  of  opinion 
with  his  colleagues  in  regard  to  the  reform  bill 
proposed  bv  the  conservative  party. 

WALPURGIS  OTGHT  (Ger.  WalpurgisnacU), 
in  Germany,  the  night  before  the  first  of  May, 
or  the  vigil  of  St.  Walpurgis  (spelled  also  Wal- 
purga  or  Walburga),  a  sister  of  St.  Willibald, 
and  a  missionary  from  England  to  the  Germans, 
who,  after  her  death  in  776  or  778,  was  can- 
onized, and  was  reputed  to  have  wrought 
many  miracles.  According  to  the  old  German 
superstition,  on  the  Walpurgis  night,  which  was 
also  the  vigil  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  James,  the 
witches  and  wizards  held  their  annual  convoca- 
tions, the  most  numerous  and  important  being 
that  on  the  Brocken,  in  the  Hartz  mountains ; 
and  it  was  an  old  custom,  still  preserved  in 
some  places,  to  burn  straw  on  this  anniversary 
for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  malign  in- 
fluence of  these  gatherings.  The  celebrated 
"Walpurgis  night  scene  in  Goethe's  "  Faust"  af- 
fords a  vivid  illustration  of  their  character. 

WALRUS,  MoESE,  or  Sea  Hoese  {tricheclvm 
rosmarus^  Linn.),  a  marine,  arctic  mammal, 
somewhat  resembling  the  large  seals  in  exter- 
nal appearance,  but  having  many  affinities  with 
the  pachyderms.  The  skull  is  not  very  large, 
though  heavy,  and  its  processes  for  muscular 
insertions  are  very  well  marked ;  the  facial 
portion  is  more  elongated  than  in  the  seals, 
and  the  anterior  part  of  the  upper  jaw  greatly 
developed  for  the  canine  teeth,  between  which 
the  lower  jaw  shuts.  In  the  young  animal 
there  are  6  incisors  in  each  jaw,  all  falling  out 
during  growth  except  2  in  the  upper;  the 
upper  canines  are  very  long,  hanging  down  as 
pointed  tusks  between  the  small  canines  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  projecting  a  considerable  dis- 
tance below  the  chin ;  their  points  are  some- 
times bent  toward  each  other,  but  are  usually 
turned  outward ;  they  weigh  from  5  to  10  lbs. ; 
the  molars  are  originally  |z|,  but  fall  out  as 
age  advances ;  they  are  conical,  with  simple 
blunt  crowns,  worn  obliquely  at  the  apex. 
The  head  is  well  proportioned  to  the  body, 
rounded  and  obtuse;  eyes  small  and  bright; 
no  external  ears,  and  auditory  openings  far 
back ;  nostrils  large,  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
snout,  and  capable  of  being  accurately  closed ; 
muzzle  very  wide  and  tumid,  and  the  lips  re- 
markably thick  and  covered  with  large  trans- 
lucent bristles  looking  like  quills  of  straw ;  the 
front  view  of  the  young  animal,  before  the 
tusks  have  grown,  has  a  very  human  aspect, 
and  probably  has  in  part  given  rise  to  the  fab- 


ulous merman  of  the  northern  seas.  The  neck 
is  short  and  the  body  bulky,  broadest  at  the 
chest,  and  diminishing  to  the  very  short  tail ; 
the  limbs  are  short  and  less  fin-like  than  in  the 
seals,  the  inside  of  the  paws  protected  by  a 
rough  horny  covering  against  violent  contact 
with  ice  and  rocks ;  the  fore  paws  are  a  kind 
of  webbed  hand,  capable  of  wide  expansion 
and  2  to  3  feet  long ;  the  hind  limbs  extend 
straight  backward,  but  are  not  united ;  all  the 
fingers  and  toes  have  a  small  nail ;  there  are  4 
ventral  mammae.  The  skin  is  between  1  and 
2  inches  thick,  with  a  covering  of  close  brown 
hair,  and  under  it  is  a  thin  coating  of  oily  fat, 
enabling  them  to  withstand  the  cold  of  the 
arctic  regions.  They  attain  a  length  of  12  to 
15  feet,  sometimes  20,  a  circumference  of  8  to 
10,  and  a  weight  of  nearly  a  ton ;  the  color  is 
blackish  in  the  young,  brownish  in  the  adults, 
and  more  and  more  whitish  with  age.  They 
swim  very  rapidly,  but  are  awkward  on  land, 
where  they  go  to  rest,  and  to  bring  forth  and 
suckle  their  young,  moving  by  jerks,  assisting 
their  advance  by  the  teeth;  they  are  monoga- 
mous, contrasting  in  this  respect  with  many 
of  the  seals,  and  gregarious  both  in  the  water 
and  on  land ;  of  peaceful  disposition,  and  not 
afraid  of  man  unless  when  hunted,  they  bravely 
defend  their  young  and  their  wounded  com- 
panions; when  persecuted  they  become  very 
wary,  and  when  asleep  on  the  ice  floes  or  the 
land  always  set  guards  which  awaken  the  herd 
by  loud  bellowings  if  danger  threatens ;  they 
will  carry  off  their  wounded  or  helpless  young 
with  their  fore  paws.  They  often  have  terrific 
combats  with  the  polar  bear  on  the  ice,  and 
with  the  narwhal  and  carnivorous  fishes  in  the 
water.  They  lie  huddled  together  like  swine 
in  their  resting  places,  making  loud  roarings 
if  disturbed;  they  may  be  domesticated  like 
the  seals,  if  taken  young,  though  they  are  far 
less  docile.  The  tusks  are  used  as  weapons, 
being  able  to  strike  a  heavy  blow  directly 
downward,  for  climbing  on  ice  and  advancing 
on  land,  and  for  tearing  up  the  sea  weeds  from 
the  bottom.  For  accounts  of  their  habits  see 
the  numerous  arctic  voyages  recently  published, 
and  especially  "  Seasons  with  the  Sea  Horses," 
by  J.  Lament  (8vo.,  London,  1860).  The  food 
consists  almost  entirely  of  sea  weeds,  with 
the  bivalve  shells  attached  to  them,  as  in  the 
manatee  and  the  so  called  herbivorous  ceta- 
ceans. Though  the  walrus  has  been  generally 
classed  with  the  seals,  it  has  not  the  carnivor- 
ous dentition  of  the  latter,  but  molars  adapted 
for  crushing  and  grinding;  the  stomach  is 
elongated;  the  thick  skin  and  shape  of  the 
head  show  pachyderm  affinities;  it  may  be 
said  to  be  the  marine  form  of  pachyderms,  as 
the  seals  are  the  marine  form  of  carnivora.  It 
is  distributed  in  the  arctic  regions  of  both 
hemispheres,  often  confined  to  limited  districts 
far  removed  from  each  other,  and  not  met  with 
in  the  intervening  spaces ;  one  of  their  favorite 
resorts  is  the  sea  about  Kamtchatka  and  10  to 
15  degrees  on  each  side  on  the  American  and 
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Asiatic  shores;  another  larger  one  extends 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei,  on  the  E". 
coast  of  Siberia,  westward  to  Bafl&n's  bay  and 
Prince  Regent's  inlet ;  its  range  extends  as  far 
as  lat.  80°  iN".,  and  formerly  descended  in  the 
spring  to  the  Magdalen  islands  in  the  gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  in  lat.  47°  K;  it  occasionally 
wanders  to  the  coasts  of  Iceland,  and  it  is 
especially  abundant  about  Spitzbergen  and 
irova  Zembla.  The  capture  of  the  walrus 
is  more  dangerous  and  less  remunerative  than 
that  of  the  seal,  and  is  pursued  both  by  land 
and  sea ;  on  the  former  the  hunters  attempt 
to  take  them  by  surprise,  and,  getting  between 
the  herd  and  the  sea,  to  kill  them  in  their  awk- 
ward endeavors  to  reach  the  water.  The 
chase  of  the  walrus  has  been  practised  from 
time  immemorial.  So  hazardous  is  it  by  water 
that  the  Greenlander  never  undertakes  it  alone ; 
the  skin  is  so  tough  that  the  harpoon  enters 
with  difficulty ;  when  wearied  with  struggling 
after  an  obstinate  chase,  it  is  killed  by  spears 
and  lances ;  it  cannot  bite,  as  the  mouth  is 
hardly  larger  than  a  man's  fist.  It  is  hunted 
for  the  tusks,  oil,  skin,  and  flesh.  The  tusks, 
which  are  often  2  feet  long,  afford  a  very 
white  and  hard  ivory,  prized  for  various  pur- 
poses, and  among  others  formerly  for  false 
teeth.  It  does  not  yield  much  oil,  not  more 
than  25  to  30  gallons  from  a  single  individual ; 
but,  if  extracted  before  putrefaction  has  com- 
menced, it  is  transparent,  free  from  odor,  and 
not  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and  is  then  more 
valued  than  that  of  the  whale.  In  old  times 
the  cordage  of  vessels  in  northern  countries 
was  made  of  the  skin,  also  lines,  cables,  and 
chafing  gear;  tvhen  tanned  it  makes  a  soft 
porous  leather  more  than  an  inch  thick.  The 
flesh  is  eaten  by  the  Esquimaux  and  by  arctic 
voyagers. 

WALSH,  Robert,  an  American  author  and 
journalist,  born  in  Baltimore  in  1784,  died  in 
Paris,  Feb.  7,  1858.  His  father,  an  Irishman, 
was  a  merchant  of  Baltimore.  The  son  was 
educated  at  the  Roman  Catholic  colleges  of 
Baltimore  and  Georgetown,  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  Robert  Goodloe  Harper  of  Baltimore, 
travelled  for  a  while  in  Europe,  returning  at 
the  age  of  25,  and  commenced  practice  at  Phil- 
adelphia, but  soon  abandoned  the  law  for  lit- 
erary pursuits.  His  earliest  literary  contri- 
butions were  made  to  "  The  Port  Folio,"  a 
monthly  periodical  published  in  Philadelphia. 
In  1810  he  published  "A  Letter  on  the  Ge- 
nius and  Disposition  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, including  a  View  of  the  Taxation  of  the 
French  Empire,  addressed  to  a  Friend  by  an 
American  recently  returned  from  Europe,"  in 
which  he  reviewed  with  ability  and  severity  the 
policy  of  Napoleon.  It  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion, passed  through  4  editions  in  England,  and 
was  reviewed  with  great  favor  by  the  ''Edin- 
burgh Review."  In  1811  he  commenced  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  American  quarterly  review, 
''  The  American  Review  of  History  and  Poli- 
tics,"  which  was  however  abandoned  at  the 


end  of  two  years  for  the  want  of  patronage. 
In  1813  appeared  the  "  Correspondence  re- 
specting Russia,  between  Robert  Goodloe  Har- 
per, Esq.,  and  Robert  Walsh,  Jr.,"  and  Mr. 
Walsh's  "  Essay  on  the  Future  State  of  Eu- 
rope." In  1817  he  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  "  The  American  Register,  or  Summary 
Review  of  Politics  and  Literature,"  which  was 
discontinued  at  the  end  of  the  second  year. 
In  1819  he  published  "An  Appeal  from  the 
Judgments  of  Great  Britain  respecting  the 
United  States  of  America,  Part  First."  In 
1821  he  became  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
"ISTational  Gazette,"  which  was  started  that 
year  as  a  tri-weekly,  but  was  subsequently 
published  daily.  While  conducting  this  jour- 
nal he  was  also  connected  with  the  "  Ameri- 
can Magazine  of  Foreign  Literature,"  which  he 
abandoned  in  1822.  In  1827  appeared  under 
his  editorship  the  first  number  of  the  "Ameri- 
can Quarterly  Review,"  which  was  continued 
10  years,  and  for  which  he  wrote  a  large  number 
of  the  articles.  A  great  portion  of  the  work 
was  devoted  to  American  literature,  history, 
and  biography.  For  the  "  Encyclopsedia 
Americana,"  edited  by  Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  he 
furnished  the  articles  on  American  biography. 
In  1886  he  published  a  collection  of  his  mis- 
cellaneous writings  under  the  title  of  "  Didac- 
tics, Social,  Literary,  and  Political,"  in  2  vol- 
umes ;  and  in  1837,  the  prosperity  of  the  "  ITa- 
tional  Gazette"  having  declined,  he  retired 
from  its  editorial  management.  About  this 
time  he  went  to  Europe,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  In  1845  he  was  appoint- 
ed consul  of  the  United  States  in  Paris,  which 
office  he  held  until  1851.  He  continued  his 
literary  labors  almost  to  the  latest  hour  of  his 
life,  being  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  "  Na- 
tional Intelhgencer"  and  the  New  York  "Jour- 
nal of  Commerce." 

WALSINGHAM,  Sib  Feancis,  an  English 
statesman,  born  at  Chiselhurst,  Kent,  about 
1536,  died  in  London,  April  6,  1590.  He  was 
educated  at  King's  college,  Cambridge,  and 
travelled  on  the  continent,  returning  after 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth  in  1558.  Cecil 
gave  him  employment  in  the  public  service, 
and  he  was  sent  on  diplomatic  missions  to 
France,  whence  he  came  home  in  April,  1573, 
to  be  made  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of 
state  and  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  soon 
after  which  he  was  knighted.  In  1578  he  was 
ambassador  to  the  Netherlands;  in  1581  to 
France  again;  and  in  1583  to  James  VI.  of 
Scotland.  In  Oct.  1586,  he  took  the  chief  part 
in  the  detection  of  Babington's  conspiracy,  and 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  by  whom  Mary 
Stuart  was  tried  and  condemned.  He  was  now 
made  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  but 
continued  to  be  Elizabeth's  minister  of  foreign 
affairs.  During  the  contest  with  Spain,  ending 
substantially  with  the  destruction  of  the  arma- 
da, he  evinced  the  greatest  astuteness,  patience, 
and  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism  and 
of  England.     Though  the  queen  was  long  de- 
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ceived  as  to  the  designs  of  Philip  II.  and  of 
Alexander  Farnese,  Walsingham  was  not  mis- 
led for  a  moment.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
match  for  his  subtle  antagonists  in  all  the  de- 
ceitful arts  which  belonged  to  the  diplomacy 
of  that  period ;  and  there  is  a  popular  but  un- 
founded story  that  he  caused  a  letter  of  Philip's 
disclosing  the  secret  of  the  armada  to  be  taken 
from  the  pope's  pocket,  and  then  delayed  the 
expedition  a  year  by  causing  the-  bills  for  its 
outfit  to  be  protested  at  Genoa.  He  was  a  man 
of  rigorous  personal  morality  and  entire  disin- 
terestedness, dying  so  poor  that  his  friends  had 
to  bury  him.  His  only  child,  a  daughter,  mar- 
ried in  succession  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  earl  of 
Essex,  and  the  earl  of  Olanricarde.  His  state 
papers  and  letters  were  edited  and  published 
by  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Complete  Ambassador"  (London,  1655).  Other 
works  attributed  to  him  are  not  authentic. 

WALTER.  I.  John,  founder  of  the  London 
"Times,"  born  in  1739,  died  in  Teddington, 
Middlesex,  Kov.  16,  1812.  He  was  by  trade  a 
printer,  and  about  1T80  became  possessed  of  two 
patents  issued  to  one  Henry  Johnson  for  an  in- 
vention called  logography,  which  consisted  in 
printing  with  types  representing  entire  words  or 
syllables,  and  various  combinations,  instead  of 
single  letters.  On  Jan.  18,  1785,  he  published 
the  first  number  of  a  newspaper  entitled  "The 
London  Daily  Universal  Register,  printed  logo- 
graphically,"  which  on  Jan.  1, 1788,  was  issued 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Times,  or  Daily  Univer- 
sal Register."  He  was  for  18  years  printer  to  the 
board  of  customs,  but  lost  that  employment  in 
1805  on  account  of  the  animadversions  of  the 
"Times"  on  Lord  Melville's  administration  of 
the  admiralty  department.  II.  John,  son  of 
the  preceding,  born  in  London  in  1784,  died 
there,  July  28,  1847.  At  the  age  of  19  he  be- 
came a  joint  proprietor  and  the  exclusive  man- 
ager of  the  "Times,"  which  then  circulated 
about  1,000  copies ;  and  by  energy,  enterprise, 
and  tact  he  succeeded  in  increasing  the  circula- 
tion within  10  years  to  5,000  copies.  He  early 
interested  himself  in  the  improvement  of  the 
printing  press,  upon  which  he  expended  large 
sums;  and  the  number  of  the  "Times"  for 
Kov.  29, 1814,  was  announced  as  the  first  sheet 
ever  printed  by  steam,  being  executed  on  two 
of  Konig's  machines.  At  the  time  of  the  agita- 
tion of  the  reform  bill  and  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, the  "Times"  had  reached  a  circulation 
of  about  10,000  copies.  In  1832  Mr.  Walter, 
having  purchased  a  large  estate  in  Berkshire, 
was  returned  to  parliament  from  that  county. 
He  was  reelected  in  1835,  and  in  1837  resigned 
his  seat  in  consequence  of  a  difierence  of  opin- 
ion between  him  and  a  majority  of  his  constit- 
uents on  the  new  poor  laws.  Subsequently  he 
sat  for  a  short  time  in  1841  as  member  for  Not- 
tingham. III.  John,  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  London  in  1818,  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at 
Exeter  college,  Oxford,  and  since  his  father's 
death  has  conducted  the  "  Times."  He  was  call- 
ed to  the  bar  in  1847,  and  represented  Isfotting- 
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ham  in  parliament  from  1847  to  1859,  when  lie 
was  elected  one  of  the  members  for  Berkshire. 

WALTHAM,  a  post  village  and  township  of 
Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  situated  on  the  Charles 
river  and  on  the  Eitchburg  railroad,  10  m.  W. 
by  K  from  Boston ;  pop.  in  1860,  6,397.  The 
village  is  built  principally  on  one  extended 
street  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  has  nu- 
merous fine  residences,  a  bank  with  a  capital 
of  $200,000,  a  savings  bank,  several  churches, 
and  a  gas  light  company  incorporated  in  1853. 
The  town  has  extensive  manufactories  of  bleach- 
ed cotton  goods,  hollow  ware,  machinery,  chemi- 
cal preparations,  watches,  paper,  cabinet  ware, 
boots  and  shoes,  &c.  The  Robbins  and  Apple- 
ton  watch  manufactory  is  situated  in  Waltham, 
and  produces  about  10,000  watches  per  annum. 

WALTHER  YON  DER  YOGELWEIDE 
(Walter  of  the  bird  meadow),  the  greatest  of 
the  German  minnesingers,  born  in  Eranconia 
or  Austria  between  1165  and  1170,  died  in 
Wtirzburg  about  1228.  He  was  of  a  noble  but 
not  wealthy  family,  and  learned  the  art  of  poe- 
try under  Reinmar,  whom  he  made  his  model. 
He  found  his  first  patron  at  Vienna  in  Duke 
Erederic,  and  about  1187  began  to  compose 
poems.  Upon  the  death  of  the  duke,  Walther, 
about  the  end  of  1198,  began  to  visit  the  courts 
of  kings  and  princes,  and  for  many  years  led  a 
wandering  life  through  all  parts  of  Germany, 
and  probably  beyond  its  borders.  He  went  first 
to  the  court  of  Philip  of  Swabia,  but  in  1200 
was  again  in  Austria  at  the  court  of  Duke  Leo- 
pold YIL,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Frederic. 
After  again  serving  in  the  train  of  Philip,  he 
attached  himself  for  6  years  to  the  retinue  of 
Hermann,  landgrave  of  Thurkigia,  and  after- 
ward wandered  to  various  other  courts.  In  1220 
he  received  from  the  emperor  Frederic  11.  a  val- 
uable fief  in  Wurzburg,  where  for  a  long  time  his 
grave  was  shown.  In  1843  a  new  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory.  His  early  poems 
were  chiefly  love  songs,  but  in  later  years  he 
treated  of  the  crusades  and  many  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  civil  commotions  in  Germany. 
He  was  considered  by  his  contemporaries  as  the 
master  of  lyric  song,  and  by  the  later  minnesing- 
ers was  placed  among  the  12  who  in  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Otho  lY.  created  the  poetic  art. 
Lachmann  has  published  an  edition  of  his  poems 
(Berlin,  1827),  and  Simrockhas  translated  them 
(2  vols.,  Berlin,  1833).  Under  the  title  of 
Walther  i^on  der  Vogelweide^  ein  altdeutsclier 
Dichter  (Stuttgart  and  Tubingen,  1822),  Uhland 
has  given  an  account  of  his  life  and  poetry; 
and  Hornig  has  furnished  a  complete  Glossa- 
Hum  for  his  works  (Quedlinburg,  1844). 

WALTON.  I.  A  K  CO.  of  Ga.,  bounded  K 
E.  by  the  Appalachee  river  and  drained  by  the 
head  streams  of  the  Ocmulgee  and  Oconee 
rivers;  area,  320  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  11,072, 
of  whom  4,621  were  slaves.  The  surface  is 
elevated  and  undulating,  and  the  soil  generally 
fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were  426,516 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  103,178,  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, 7,280  lbs.  of  rice,  and  5,599  bales  of  cotton. 
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There  were  13  grist  mills,  11  saw  mills,  3  tan- 
neries, 32  churches,  and  680  .pupils  attending 
public  schools.  Iron  ore  and  granite  abound, 
and  gold  has  been  found.  The  county  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Georgia  railroad.  Capital,  Mon- 
roe. II.  A  .ISr.  W.  CO.  of  Fla.,  bordering  on 
Ala.,  bounded  E.  by  the  Ohoctawhatchee  river 
and  S.  by  Ohoctawhatchee  bay,  and  intersected 
by  the  Yellow  Water  river ;  area,  1,224  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  3,037,  of  whom  441  were  slaves. 
The  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  is  fertile  in  the 
K.  part  and  poor  in  the  S.  It  is  partly  covered 
with  forests  of  pine.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  28,920  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  12,375  of 
sweet  potatoes,  2,438  gallons  of  molasses,  8 
hhds.  of  sugar,  60  bales  of  cotton,  and  600  lbs. 
of  rice.  There  were  3  churches,  and  55  pupils 
attending  schools.     Oapital,  Uchee  Anna. 

WALTON",  Briax,  an  English  prelate  and 
biblical  scholar,  born  at  Oleaveland,  Yorkshire, 
in  1600,  died  in  London,  iTov.  29, 1661.  After 
graduating  at  Cambridge,  he  became  a  curate 
and  schoolmaster  in  Suffolk ;  was  then  an  as- 
sistant at  the  church  of  Allhallows,  London  ; 
was  afterward  successively  rector  of  St.  Martin's 
Orgar,  London,  St.  Giles-in-the-Field,  and  San- 
don  in  Essex ;  and  before  1639  was  prebendary 
of  St.  Paul's  and  chaplain  to  the  king.  Having 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  disputes 
of  the  time,  he  was  upon  the  triumph  of  the  par- 
liament in  1642  summoned  before  the  bar  of  the 
house  of  commons  and  ordered  into  custody  as 
a  delinquent.  He  took  refuge  at  Oxford,  and 
there  formed  the  plan  of  his  famous  polyglot 
Bible.  Subscriptions  to  the  work  to  the  amount 
of  £9,000  were  made  by  May,  1653,  and  its 
publication  was  completed  in  1657  (6  vols,  fol., 
London).  (See  Polyglot.)  Upon  the  restora- 
tion he  was  restored  to  his  former  preferments, 
and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Chester,  Dec.  2, 
1660.  He  left  an  Introductio  ad  Lectionem 
Linguarum  Orientalium  (London,  1654),  and  a 
Latin  dissertation  on  the  oriental  languages  and 
the  various  texts  of  Scripture  (Deventer,  1658). 

WALTON",  Geoege,  a  signer  of  the  declara- 
tion of  independence,  born  in  Frederic  co.,  Ya., 
about  1740,  died  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  Feb.  2,  1804. 
He  picked  up  an  education  while  working  as  a 
carpenter's  apprentice,  and  after  he  had  served 
his  time  studied  law  in  Georgia,  where  he  com- 
menced practice  in  1774.  He  was  one  of  four 
persons  who  in  July  of  that  year  signed  a  call 
for  a  public  meeting  at  Savannah  to  devise 
measures  of  resistance  to  the  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings of  the  crown  ;  was  appointed  a  delegate  to 
congress  in  Feb.  1776,  and  reelected  in  October 
of  the  same  year,  in  Jan.  1777,  Feb.  1778,  and 
May,  1780.  He  was  commissioned  a  colonel  in 
the^  militia  in  Dec.  1778,  was  wounded  at  the 
taking  of  Savannah,  and  remained  a  prisonei* 
until  Sept.  1779.  The  next  month  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  state.  He  was  subse- 
quently reelected  to  the  same  office,  was  four 
times  a  judge  of  the  superior  courts  of  Georgia, 
and  in  1795  succeeded  Gen.  James  Jackson  as 
senator  in  congress,  serving  one  year. 


WALTON",  IzAAK,  an  English  author,  bom 
in  Stafford,  Aug.  9,  1593,  died  in  Winchester, 
Dec.  15,  1683.  Kothing  is  known  of  his  life 
previous  to  the  age  of  20,  when  he  appears, 
according  to  Anthony  a  Wood,  to  have  followed 
the  occupation  of  a  sempster  or  haberdasher  in 
a  small  shop  in  the  royal  burse  in  Cornhill. 
In  1624  he  conducted  his  business  in  Fleet 
street,  near  Chancery  lane ;  and  in  1626  he  was 
married  to  Eachel  Floud,  whose  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  the  grand-nephew  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer.  Some  years  later  he  removed  to 
Chancery  lane,  a  few  doors  from  Fleet  street, 
where  his  wife  died  in  1640,  after  having  borne 
him  3  children,  all  of  whom  died  young.  These 
afflictions  weighed  heavily  upon  him,  and  about 
1643  he  retired  from  business  with  a  moderate 
competency,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  according  to  Wood,  "  lived  mostly  in  the 
families  of  eminent  clergymen  of  England,  of 
whom  he  was  much  beloved ;"  although  it  is 
certain  that  he  subsequently  resided  occasion- 
ally in  London  or  its  vicinity,  where  he  held 
property  on  lease.  About  1646  he  was  mar- 
ried a  second  time  to  Anne  Ken,  half  sister  of 
Bishop  Ken,  whom  he  also  survived.  Although 
the  humble  circumstances  of  Walton's  youth 
probably  precluded  him  from  receiving  any 
systematic  education,  he  repaired  his  deficien- 
cies by  extensive  reading;  and  his  marriage 
connections,  by  bringing  him  into  frequent 
intercourse  with  learned  and  pious  men,  gave 
strength  to  his  literary  tastes  and  religious 
opinions.  While  pursuing  his  business  in  Lon- 
don he  became  the  admirer  and  intimate  friend 
of  Dr.  Donne,  whose  death  in  1631  he  com- 
memorated by  an  elegy,  which  seems  to  have 
been  his  first  avowed  literary  effort ;  and  at 
the  request  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton  he  collected 
materials  for  a  life  of  Donne,  which  Wotton 
proposed  to  write.  The  death  of  the  latteirin 
1639  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  this  de- 
sign, and  in  the  succeeding  year  Walton  pro- 
duced a  life  of  Donne,  published  with  an 
edition  of  his  sermons.  In  1651  he  edited  a 
collection  of  Wotton's  remains,  under  the  title 
of  "  Reliqui89  Wottonianee,"  to  which  was  pre- 
fixed a  life  of  Wotton.  His  literary  habits  hav- 
ing become  confirmed,  and  his  literary  reputa- 
tion established  by  these  and  a  number  of  minor 
miscellaneous  publications,  he  produced  in  1653 
his  "  Complete  Angler,  or  Contemplative  Man's 
Eecreation,"  a  work  long  numbered  among  the 
choice  classics  of  the  language,  and  which, 
apart  from  its  technical  value,  presents  a  pleas- 
ing picture  of  the  author's  cheerful  and  devout 
spirit,  his  innocent  enthusiasm  for  the  art  of 
which  he  treats,  his  love  of  nature,  and  his  po- 
etic instincts.  In  this  respect  the  work  is  essen- 
tially autobiographical  in  spirit  and  execution. 
Angling  had  been  his  favorite  pastime  when  a 
resident  of  London,  the  Lea  or  perhaps  the 
'New  river  being  the  stream  which  he  most 
frequented ;  and  it  is  probable  that  after  his 
retirement  from  business  he  pursued  the  sport 
with  increased  ardor  and  after  more  technical 
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methods  in  the  inland  counties.    The  example 
of  Wotton,  who,  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  had 
intended  ^'  to  write  a  discourse  of  the  art  and  in 
praise  of  angling,"  probably  influenced  him  on 
this  as  on  a  previous  occasion  to  carry  out  the  de- 
sign of  his  friend  ;  and  he  modestly  adds  that  if 
Wotton  "  had  lived,  to  do  it,  then  the  unlearned 
angler  had  seen  some  better  treatise  of  this 
art."   However  this  may  be,  Walton  lived  to  see 
his^  book  go  through  5  editions,  the  last  of 
which,  published  in  1676,  was  accompanied  by 
a  second  part,  "  being  instructions  how  to  angle 
for  a  trout  or  grayling  in  a  clear  stream,"  writ- 
ten by  his  intimate  friend  and  adopted  son 
Charles  Cotton,  with  whom  he  had  passed 
many  pleasant  hours  angling  in  the  Dove,  which 
flowed    past  Beresford  hall,  Cotton's  seat  in 
Staffordshire,  and  who  pays  a  beautiful  tribute 
of  affection  and  reverence  to  "his  father  Wal- 
ton."    Cotton's  treatise  is  mainly  devoted  to 
fly  fishing,  and  has  ever  since  been  printed 
with  that  of  Walton,  to  which  it  forms  a  fit 
companion.      Of   the    many  editions  of   the 
**  Complete  Angler"  since  published,  the  most 
noticeable  are  those  of  Major  (12mo.,  London, 
1844),  remarkable  for  its  numerous  admirable 
woodcuts  and  engravings,  and  of  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas  (2  vols.  imp.  8vo.,  London,  1836),  which 
was  7  years  in  preparation,  and  which,  beside 
being  profusely  illustrated,  contains  the  best  life 
of  Walton  yet  written.    An  American  edition 
published  in  1847  contains  an  excellent  bibli- 
ographical preface  and  other  valuable  matter 
hj  the  Eev.  Dr.  Bethune.    Walton's  remaining 
works  comprise  lives  of  Bichard  Hooker  (1665), 
George  Herbert  (1670),   and    Bishop  Robert 
Sanderson  (1678),  all  exquisitely  simple  in  style, 
touching,  and  impressive ;  and  in  the  year  of 
his  death  he  edited  with  an  introduction  John 
Ohalkhill's  ''Thealma  and  Clearchus,"  some- 
times erroneously  attributed  to  himself.     Sev- 
eral collective  editions  of  his  lives  have  been 
published.    He  died  at  the  residence  of  his  son- 
in-law.  Dr.  William  Hawkins,  a  prebendary 
of  Winchester  cathedral,  retaining  to  the  last 
his  cheerful  temper  and  love  for  angling,  and, 
as  his  will  made  a  few  months  previous  re- 
cords, "in  perfect  memory,  for  which  praised 
be  God."    He  left  a  son,  Izaak,  who  received 
a  university  education  and  took  orders ;  but  no 
descendants  of  his  name  are  now  known. 

WALTZ  (Ger.  walzen^  to  roll),  a  dance  of 
German  origin,  the  music  of  which  is  written 
in  f  or  f  time,  and  which  is  executed  by  two 
persons  placed  directly  opposite  and  almost 
embracing  each  other,  who  turn  round  on  an 
axis  of  their  own,  while  moving  in  a  circle, 
the  radius  of  which  varies  with  the  dimensions 
of  the  room.  The  waltz  was  once  almost  the 
only  form  of  round  dance  in  vo^ue,  but  of  late 
years  has  been  in  a  measure  superseded  by  the 
polka,  the  mazurka,  and  other  new  dances. 

WALWORTH,  a  S.  S.  E.  co.  of  Wisconsin, 
bordering  on  Illinois,  and  drained  by  affluents 
of  Pishtaka  and  Rock  rivers ;  area,  576  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  26,506.     The  surface  is  level  and 


diversified  with  prairie  and  forest,  and  the  soil 
highly  fertile.  Geneva  lake,  8  m.  long,  is  in 
the  S.  part,  and  there  are  a  number  of  smaller 
lakes.  The  productions  in  1850  were  655,704 
bushels  of  wheat,  215,242  of  Indian  corn,  31,599 
of  barley,  378,05^  of  oats,  100,437  of  potatoes, 
833,012  lbs.  of  butter,  49,259  of  wool,  and 
27,193  tons  of  hay.  There  were  10  grist  mills, 
12  saw  mills,  22  churches,  and  5,140  pupils  at- 
tending public  schools.  The  county  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Racine  and  Mississippi,  the  Ke- 
nosha, Rockford,  and  Rock  Island,  and  the 
Fox  River  valley  and  Wisconsin  central  rail- 
roads.    Capital,  Elkhorn. 

WALWORTH,  Reuben  Htde,  LL.D.,  an 
American  jurist,  born  at  Bozrah,  Conn.,  Oct. 
26,  1789.  When  he  was  4  years  of  age  his 
parents  removed  to  Hoosick,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
was  brought  up  to  the  labors  of  a  farm,  and 
received  only  a  comniion  school  education.  At 
the  age  of  17  he  commenced  the  study  of  law, 
and  at  20  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  county 
court,  and  two  years  later  in  the  supreme  court 
of  the  state.  He  settled  at  Plattsburg,  and  in 
1811  was  appointed  master  in  chancery  and 
one  of  the  county  judges.  In  the  war  of  1812 
he  was  an  officer  of  volunteers,  and  at  the  siege 
of  Plattsburg  in  1814  was  acting  adjutant-gen- 
eral of  the  U.  S.  forces.  He  was  a  member  of 
congress  from  1821  to  1833,  and  in  the  latter 
year  was  appointed  one  of  the  circuit  judges 
of  the  state.  In  April,  1828,  he  was  appointed 
chancellor,  then  the  highest  judicial  office  in 
the  state,  which  he  held  for  20  years,  until  the 
abolition  of  the  court  of  chancery  in  1848,  un- 
der the  new  constitution.  Since  he  left  the 
bench  Mr.  Walworth  has  confined  himself  to 
the  business  of  a  chamber  counsel,  and  to  the 
investigation  of  legal  questions  referred  to  him. 
His  residence  is  at  Saratoga  Springs.  His  pub- 
lished decisions  as  chancellor  are  contained  in 
11  volumes  of  Paige's  reports  and  3  of  Bar- 
bour's (1830-'49).  Most  of  his  opinions  deliv- 
ered in  the  court  for  the  correction  of  errors, 
of  which  he  was  a  member  ex  officio^  were 
published  in  Wendell's  reports  (26  vols.).  Hill's 
(7  vols.),  and  Denio's  (5  vols.).  Chancellor 
Walworth  has  long  been  identified  with  the 
leading  religious  and  benevolent  movements 
of  the  day ;  he  was  for  many  years  president 
of  the  American  temperance  union,  and  is  now 
(1862)  vice-president  of  the  American  tract  so- 
ciety and  of  the  American  Bible  society,  and 
one  of  the  corporate  members  of  the  American 
board  of  commissioners  for  foreign  missions. 

WAMPUM,  shells  or  strings  of  shells  used 
by  the  ISTorth  American  Indians  as  money.  In 
the  language  of  the  Massachusetts  Indians  the 
word  signifies  white,  the  color  which  general- 
ly prevailed  in  wampum  belts.  Beside  their 
use  as  money,  they  were  united  to  form  a  broad 
belt,  which  was  worn  as  an  ornament.  It  was 
called  wampum'paque^  wampampeaque^  or  icam- 
peaque^  and  of  these  words  wampum  seems  to 
be  a  contraction. 
WAJSTDERING  JEW.    See  Jew. 
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"WAI^DEROO.    See  Macaque. 

WAMKA,  a  people  of  E.  Africa,  occupying 
together  with  the  Suahili  the  region  near  the 
coast,  from  lat.  2°  to  6°  S.  They  are  divided 
into  12  tribes,  numbering  in  all  about  50,000. 
They  are  dark-skinned,  but  of  good  forms,  and, 
like  the  "Wakamba,  probably  belong  to  the 
great  Oaffre  family.  They  seem  to  be  a  sim- 
ple, quiet  people,  peaceable  and  timorous,  not 
truthful  nor  chaste,  but,  according  to  Dr. 
Krapf,  who  spent  some  years  among  them, 
honest  though  great  beggars.  They  are  indo- 
lent, and  have  made  little  progress  in  the  arts ; 
improvident  and  superstitious,  but  having  no 
very  distinct  religion  of  their  own  beyond  the 
belief  in  good  and  evil  spirits.  They  have  a 
form  of  fetich  worship,  and  make  sacrifices  to 
their  muansa  or  fetich,  which  is  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  partly  hollowed  and  covered  with  hides. 
Those  who  are  in  contact  with  the  Moham- 
medans around  Mombaz  have  imbibed  some 
Mohammedan  notions ;  and  the  Wadigo  tribe, 
who  are  further  S,  and  are  the  most  numerous 
tribe  of  the  Wanika,  have  acquired,  probably 
from  Hindoo  merchants,  the  idea  of  transmi- 
gration. Deformed  or  feeble  children  are  put 
to  death.  There  is  no  paramount  chief  of  the 
"Wanika ;  each  tribe  has  its  own  chief,  who  is 
liable  to  be  deposed  if  he  offends  the  people. 

WAPELLO,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Iowa,  intersect- 
ed by  the  Des  Moines  river ;  area,  432  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  14,518.  The  surface  is  undulat- 
ing and  the  soil  highly  fertile.  The  produc- 
tions in  1859  were  17,575  bushels  of  wheat, 
548,626  of  Indian  corn,  188,706  lbs.  of  butter, 
36,936  of  wool,  13,994  tons  of  hay,  and  8,060 
galls,  of  sorghum  molasses.  Bituminous  coal 
and  limestone  are  found.  The  county  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Keokuk,  Fort  Des  Moines,  and 
Minnesota,  and  the  Burlington  and  Missouri 
railroads.     Capital,  Ottumwa. 

WAPITI,  a  name  given  to  the  cer'Gus  Cana- 
demis  (Erxl.),  a  large  American  deer,  the  new 
world  representative  of  the  stag  of  Europe. 
It  is  7  to  7i  feet  in  total  length,  and  4|  to  5  in 
height  at  the  shoulders ;  the  color  in  summer 
is  reddish  brown,  with  a  yellowish  white  disk 
on  the  rump  having  a  black  streak  on  each 
side ;  in  the  male  the  hair  of  the  throat  is  elon- 
gated, and  black  tipped  with  red;  in  winter 
the  color  is  more  grayish ;  the  ears,  middle  of 
nape,  and  front  of  legs  blackish.  The  tail  is 
very  short,  the  muzzle  broad,  and  the  suborbital 
openings  large ;  hoofs  short,  wide,  and  round- 
ed ;  ears  shorter  in  proportion  than  in  the  Yir- 
ginia  deer,  narrow,  sharp-pointed,  and  hairy 
on  both  surfaces.  The  horns  are  much  larger 
than  those  of  the  stag,  round,  erect,  branching, 
ending  in  a  fork,  measuring  4  or  5  feet  in  their 
widest  spread,  and  weighing  from  20  to  30  lbs. ; 
they  are  thickly  covered  with  warty  elevations 
arranged  in  longitudinal  lines,  with  smooth, 
sharp,  and  whitish  points,  the  general  color 
being  walnut  brown ;  all  the  snags  spring  from 
the  anterior  surface,  2  arising  from  the  very 
base,    one   immediately  over  the    other,   the 


points  diverging  about  8  inches ;  at  the  end  of 
the  1st  and  2d  thirds  respectively  spring  the  3d 
and  4th  snags,  and  half  way  between  the  4th 
and  the  tip  of  the  6th  arises  the  5th,  the  last 
two  forming  the  terminal  fork;  there  are 
sometimes  7  snags.  They  live  in  families  of  6 
or  7,  in  clumps  of  wood,  feeding  on  grasses, 
young  shoots  of  the  willow  and  poplar,  the 
fruit  of  the  wild  rose,  &c. ;  they  are  usually 
shy,  and  make  a  harsh  braying  noise ;  the  flesh 
is  rather  coarse.  They  are  found  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific,  in  the  northern  states  and 
in  Canada,  not  going  further  jN".  than  lat.  57° ; 
they  are  most  abundant  on  the  upper  Missouri 
and  Yellowstone  rivers,  and  have  occasionally 
been  found  in  the  Alleghanies.  The  wapiti  is 
hunted  by  the  Indians  for  the  skin,  which  re- 
tains its  flexibility  after  having  been  wet.  It 
is  generally  called  here  elk,  a  name  properly 
belonging  to  the  moose ;  it  is  also  named  red 
deer,  stag,  gray  moose,  and  gray  elk.  It  has 
been  trained  to  go  in  harness.  For  an  account 
of  its  habits,  see  Audubon  and  Baohman's 
"  Quadrupeds  of  ITorth  America,"  vol.  ii.  p.  84. 

WAPPERS,  GrusTAVE,  baron,  a  Belgian  paint- 
er, born  in  Antwerp  in  1803.  He  received  his 
earliest  education  at  the  academy  of  Brussels, 
and  during  a  subsequent  visit  to  Paris  embraced 
with  enthusiasm  the  principles  of  the  new  ro- 
mantic school  of  painting.  Returning  to  Bel- 
gium, he  exhibited  his  *' Scene  from  the  Siege 
of  Ley  den  by  the  Spaniards,"  which  excited 
great  admiration  among  the  younger  artists, 
and  contributed  to  form  the  present  national 
Belgian  school.  Among  his  finest  works 
are  the  "  Parting  of  Charles  I.  with  his  Chil- 
dren;" "Charles  IX.  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
Mght;"  "Anne  Boleyn  before  Execution;" 
the  noble  altarpiece  in  St.  Michael's  church, 
Louvain ;  and  the  picture  in  the  palais  de  la 
nation  in  Brussels,  representing  the  commence- 
ment of  the  "  September  Days."  At  the  re- 
quest of  Louis  Philippe  he  painted  the  "De- 
fence of  Rhodes  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John" 
for  the  museum  of  Versailles,  and  his  "  Great 
Fishery  of  Antwerp"  is  in  the  possession  of 
Queen  Victoria.  He  is  first  painter  to  the  king 
of  the  Belgians,  by  whom  he  was  ennobled  in 
1849,  and  from  1846  to  1853  he  was  president 
of  the  academy  of  fine  arts  at  Antwerp. 

WAR.  See  Aemy,  AetillePwY,  Attack, 
Battle,  Blockade,  Cavalry,  Fortification, 
Infantry,  Martial  Law,  ISTavy,  Prize,  Priva- 
teer, &c. 

WARBECK,  Perkin,  a  pretender  to  the 
throne  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL, 
born  in  London,  hanged  at  Tyburn,  Nov.  23, 
1499.  The  common  account  is,  that  he  was  the 
son  of  a  Jew  of  Tournay,  doing  business  in  Lon- 
don, who  had  dealings  with  Edward  IV.  and 
prevailed  upon  him  to  stand  as  godfather  to  his 
child.  Afterward  the  boy  went  to  Tournay, 
and  subsequently  to  various  other  places ;  but 
there  is  no  trace  of  his  history  until  1490,  when 
he  appeared  at  the  court  of  Margaret,  dowager 
duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  there  impressed  every 
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one  with  his  extraordinary  resemblance  to  Ed- 
ward IV. ;  and  by  some,  indeed,  it  has  been 
suspected  that  he  was  really  the  illegitimate 
son  of  that  monarch.  At  this  court  he  was 
taught  to  represent  Richard,  duke  of  York, 
younger  brother  of  Edward  Y.,  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  murdered  by  his  uncle 
Richard  in  the  tower.  In  1492,  when  there 
was  prospect  of  a  war  between  France  and 
England,  the  pretender  landed  at  Cork,  and 
was  joined  by  numerous  partisans.  At  the  in- 
vitation of  Charles  YIII.  he  repaired  to  the 
court  of  France,  where  he  was  acknowledged 
as  duke  of  York,  received  a  pension,  and  was 
attended  by  a  body  guard.  At  the  peace  of 
Estaples  he  was  dismissed  from  France  and 
went  to  Flanders,  where  after  an  affected  dis- 
trust he  was  received  by  the  duchess  of  Burgun- 
dy as  her  nephew.  The  belief  in  the  truth  of  his 
claim  was  not  only  shared  by  the  populace  of 
England,  but  by  certain  of  the  nobility,  and  some 
of  them  openly  declared  for  him.  Henry  YII. 
by  means  of  spies  obtained  the  history  of  the 
life  of  "Warbeck  and  had  it  published,  and  like- 
wise put  to  death  or  otherwise  punished  a  large 
number  of  the  domestic  conspirators.  "Warbeck, 
finding  his  cause  losing  ground,  in  1495  made 
an  incursion  upon  the  coast  of  Kent  with .  600 
men,  but  was  repulsed,  retired  to  Flanders, 
soon  made  another  unsuccessful  attempt  upon 
Ireland,  and  then  repaired  to  Scotland,  where 
he  was  acknowledged  by  James  lY.  and  re- 
ceived in  marriage  Lady  Catharine  Gordon, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Huntley.  He  accom- 
panied the  Scottish  monarch  in  an  inroad  upon 
the  northern  counties  of  England ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  a  treaty  then  negotiating  between 
the  two  countries,  he  retired  to  Ireland,  and 
from  there  went  to  Cornwall.  As  soon  as  he 
appeared  at  Bodmin,  he  was  joined  by  3,000  of 
the  inhabitants  and  began  the  siege  of  Exeter, 
taking  on  himself  for  the  first  time  the  title  of 
Richard  lY.,  king  of  England.  The  march  of 
an  army  to  the  relief  of  the  place  forced  him 
to  retire  to  Taunton,  where,  although  at  the 
head  of  7,000  men,  he  gave  up  all  hope  of  suc- 
cess, and  took  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  Beau- 
lieu  in  the  New  forest.  He  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  on  the  promise  of  pardon  made  a  confes- 
sion of  his  life  and  adventures ;  but  being  kept 
in  custody,  he  broke  from  it  and  fled  to  the 
sanctuary  of  Sheene.  On  being  again  taken,  he 
was  placed  in  the  stocks  at  Westminster  and 
Cheapside,  and  forced  to  read  aloud  to  the  peo- 
ple his  previous  confession,  and  was  then  con- 
fined to  the  tower.  There  he  opened  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who 
was  also  in  prison,  and  formed  a  project  for 
the  escape  of  both.  The  scheme  was  discov- 
ered, and  Warbeck  was  accordingly  arraigned, 
tried,  and  executed.  Rey,  in  his  Essais  Jiisto- 
riques  et  critiques  sur  Richard  III.  (Paris,  1818), 
takes  the  ground  that  he  was  the  son  and  law- 
ful heir  of  Edward  lY. 

WARBLER,  the  common  name  of  the  denti- 
rostral  birds  of  the  family  luscinidcB  or  sylmco- 


e,  including  many  sub-families  and  a  great 
number  of  species.  They  are  characterized  by 
a  bill  of  moderate  length,  slender,  broad  at  the 
base  and  tapering  to  the  end ;  wings  long,  and 
tarsi  long  and  slender ;  they  are  very  sprightly 
birds,  of  small  size,  many  being  exquisite  sing- 
ers, and  some  having  a  beautiful  plumage. 
They  are  spread  over  all  the  habitable  globe, 
and  perform  a  very  important  part  in  the  econ- 
omy of  nature  in  keeping  down  the  number 
of  minute  insects  which  inhabit  flowers,  fruit, 
and  foliage,  and  which  but  for  these  birds 
would  be  very  injurious  to  vegetation.  In  this 
family,  according  to  Gray,  belong  the  wagtails 
{motacillincB)^  the  titmice  (parince)^  the  erytJia- 
cinm  (like  the  blue  bird,  and  the  old  world 
robin,  pratincole,  and  redstart),  the  malurincB 
or  soft-tailed  warblers  of  the  East  Indies  and 
Australia,  and  the  sylvime  or  luscininm^  the  typi- 
cal warblers.  The  last  seek  for  insects  on  trees 
and  shrubs,  eating  also  fruits  and  seeds ;  the 
nest  is  generally  cup-shaped  and  neatly  made, 
the  eggs  5  to  8,  and  the  broods  2  in  a  season. 
This  sub-family  contains  the  nightingale,  the 
kinglets,  and  the  old  world  warblers  like  the 
black-capped  sylma,  (See  Blackcap.)  It 
would  be  impossible  in  an  article  like  this  to 
give  any  idea  of  the  plumage  of  the  40  war- 
blers of  North  America,  placed  by  Baird  in 
the  sub-family  sylvicolinm;  the  names  of  some 
of  the  most  common  are:  the  prothonotary, 
mourning,  blue-winged  yellow,  golden-winged, 
orange-crowned,  black-throated  green,  gray 
and  blue  (3),  yellow-rumped,  Blackburnian  or 
hemlock,  bay-breasted,  pine-creeping,  chestnut- 
sided,  blue,  black  poll,  black  and  yellow,  and 
prairie  warbler,  most  of  which  are  suflftciently 
described  by  their  names ;  the  prevailing  colors 
are  yellowish  and  olive  green,  varied  with 
black  and  blue.  For  descriptions  see  Audu- 
bon's "  Ornithological  Biography,"  and  vol.  ix. 
of  the  Pacific  railroad  reports,  pp.  237-290. 

WARBURTON,  Eliot  Baetholomew 
Geoege,  a  British  author,  born  in  Aughrim, 
county  Galway,  in  1810,  lost  in  the  steamer 
Amazon,  burned  off' the  Land's  End,  Jan.  4, 1852. 
He  was  educated  at  Queen's  and  Trinity  col- 
leges, Cambridge,  and  was  subsequently  called 
to  the  bar,  but  soon  gave  up  practice  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  improvement  of  his  estates 
in  Ireland.  In  1845  he  appeared  for  the  first 
time  as  an  author  by  a  book  of  travels  in  the 
East  entitled  "The  Crescent  and  the  Cross," 
which  in  1859  had  reached  its  15th  edition. 
His  other  works  are :  *'  Prince  Rupert  and  the 
Cavaliers,"  designed  to  vindicate  the  reputa- 
tion of  that  chieftain  (1849);  "Reginald  Has- 
tings," a  romance  of  the  same  period ;  "  Hoche- 
laga;"  and  "Darien,  or  the  Merchant  Prince," 
a  story  published  after  his  death,  founded  on 
the  history  of  the  Darien  colony.  He  also 
edited  "  Memoirs  of  Horace  Walpole^  and  his 
Contemporaries."  He  was  lost  while  on  a 
voyage  to  America. 

WARBURTON,  William,  an  English  prel- 
ate, born  in  N'ewark,  Nottinghamshire,   Dec. 
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24,  1698,  died  in  Gloucester,  June  7,  1779.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  attorney,  was  educated  for 
the  same  profession,  and  commenced  business 
for  himself  at  iTewark  in  1719  ;  but  the  occu- 
pation being  little  to  his  taste,  he  abandoned 
it  for  the  church,  and  in  1723  received  deacon's 
orders  from  the  archbishop  of  York.  About 
the  same  time  he  published  "Miscellaneous 
Translations,  in  Prose  and  Yerse,  from  Roman 
Poets,  Orators,  and  Historians"  (12mo.).  In 
1726  he  was  ordained  a  priest,  and  was  pre- 
sented by  Sir  Robert  Sutton,  to  whom  he  had 
dedicated  his  book,  to  the  small  vicarage  of 
Gryesley,  Nottinghamshire.  In  the  same  year 
he  went  to  London,  and  formed  a  friendship 
with  Theobald,  to  whose  edition  of  Shakespeare 
he  contributed  some  notes ;  he  also  allied  him- 
self with  the  confederacy  against  Pope,  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  Ooncanen,  in  which  he  said 
that  while  Milton  borrowed  from  affectation 
and  Dryden  from  idleness,  Pope  borrowed  from 
necessity.  This  was  published  in  1766,  much  to 
•Ms  annoyance,  by  Akenside,  into  whose  hands 
it  had  accidentally  fallen.  Meanwhile  he  pub- 
lished his  "  Critical  and  Philosophical  Inquiry 
into  the  Causes  of  Prodigies  and  Miracles" 
(12mo.,  1727),  and  a  treatise  entitled  "The 
Legal  Judicature  in  Chancery  stated"  (1727), 
his  only  legal  work.  In  1728,  when  George 
II.  visited  the  university  of  Cambridge,  he  was 
placed  upon  the  king's  list  of  masters  of  arts, 
and  the  same  year  was  presented  by  his  former 
patron  to  the  rectory  of  Brant  Broughton  in 
Lincolnshire,  worth  about  £200  a  year,  where 
he  spent  the  most  of  his  life.  In  17-36  appeared 
the  work  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  rep- 
utation, "  The  Alliance  between  Church  and 
State,  or  the  Necessity  and  Equity  of  an  Estab- 
lished Religion  and  a  Test  Law  demonstrated 
from  the  Essence  and  End  of  Civil  Society, 
upon  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  the  Law 
of  Nature  and  Nations."  This  was  followed 
in  1738  by  the  first  volume  of  "  The  Divine 
Legation  of  Moses  demonstrated  on  the  Prin- 
ciples of  a  Religious  Deist,  from  the  Omission 
of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State  of  Rewards 
and  Punishments  in  the  Jewish  Dispensation." 
This  work,  which  embraced  an  entirely  new 
argument  in  defence  of  the  divine  origin  of 
the  laws  of  Moses,  was  assailed  so  bitterly  that 
Warburton  complained  that  he  could  not  have 
been  more  abused  had  he  written  a  book  to 
maintain  the  divine  legation  of  Mohammed. 
Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  first  volume, 
he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  prince  of 
Wales.  In  1739-40  he  published,  in  a  periodi- 
cal called  "  The  Works  of  the  Learned,"  5  let- 
ters under  the  title  of  *'  A  Vindication  of  Pope's 
Essay  on  Man."  These  were  in  answer  to  M. 
de  Orousaz,  who  had  accused  the  poet  of  a 
tendency  to  Spinozism  and  naturalism.  Pope, 
gratified  by  the  defence  of  this  voluntary  cham- 
pion, made  his  acquaintance,  and  a  firm  friend- 
ship was  formed  between  them,  which  was  of 
great  advantage  to  Warburton,  to  whose  opin- 
ions indeed  the  poet  paid  ^  deference  almost 


amounting  to  servility.  In  1742  Warburton 
wrote  a  '^  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  Books 
of  Chivalry,"  which  was  published  at  the  end 
of  the  preface  to  Jarvis's  translation  of  "  Don 
Quixote."  In  a  letter  to  the  author  Pope  made 
the  following  remark:  "I  had  not  read  two 
clauses  before  I  cried  out,  Aut  JErasmus,  aut 
diabolus,  I  knew  you  as  certainly  as  the  an- 
cients did  the  gods,  by  the  first  pace  and  the 
very  gait."  In  1741  Warburton  had  published 
the  second  volume  of  the  "Divine  Legation 
of  Moses,"  and  the  year  following  "  A  Critical 
and  Philosophical  Commentary  on  Mr.  Pope's 
Essay  on  Man ;"  and  at  this  time  he  advised 
the  poet  to  make  Colley  Cibber  the  hero  of  the 
'^Dunciad"  instead  of  Theobald,  and  to  add  a 
4th  book.  Both  were  accordingly  done,  and 
in  1743  the  poem  appeared  with  notes  by  War- 
burton. When  Pope  died  in  1744,  he  bequeath- 
ed to  his  friend  one  half  of  his  library,  the 
right  to  all  such  of  his  works  as  he  had  not 
otherwise  disposed  of,  and  all  the  profits  which 
should  arise  from  any  edition  to  be  printed 
after  his  death.  In  1744  Warburton  published 
a  defence  of  his  "  Divine  Legation"  in  a  trea- 
tise entitled  "Remarks  on  several  occasional 
Reflections,"  which  was  followed  in  1745  by 
"Remarks  on  several  occasional  Reflections,  in 
answer  to  the  Reverend  Doctors  Stebbing  and 
Sykes."  These  answers  were  marked  by  an 
arrogance  of  manner  and  a  tone  of  confident 
superiority  which  distinguished  all  his  subse- 
quent controversial  writings.  In  1746  he  was 
elected  preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in  1747 
published  his  edition  of  Shakespeare  (8  vols. 
8vo.).  Bolingbroke,  in  the  preface  to  his  "Pa- 
triot King"  (1749),  made  an  attack  upon  the 
moral  character  of  Pope,  charging  him  with  hav- 
ing printed  copies  of  that  work  some  years  be- 
fore without  authority.  Warburton  published 
a  rejoinder  in  vindication  of  his  friend.  To 
this  a  reply  soon  afterward  appeared  in  "  A 
Familiar  Epistle  to  the  most  Impudent  Man 
living."  About  this  time  a  controversy  arose 
between  Warburton  and  Middleton,  which  was 
carried  on  in  a  manner  not  very  creditable  to 
the  character  of  either ;  but  growing  out  of  it 
was  a  masterly  treatise  entitled  "  Julian,  or  a 
Discourse  concerning  the  Earthquake  and 
Fiery  Eruptions  which  defeated  the  Emperor's 
Attempt  to  rebuild  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem" 
(1750).  The  following  year  he  published  an 
edition  of  Pope's  works  in  9  vols.  8vo.,  and  in 
l752-'4  two  volumes  of  sermons  preached  at 
Lincoln's  Inn.  Upon  the  publication  of  Boling- 
broke's  philosophy,  he  wrote  an  answer  to  it 
in  four  letters  to  a  friend  (1754-'5).  In  1754 
he  was  made  one  of  the  king's  chaplains  in  or- 
dinary, in  1755  prebendary  of  Durham,  in  1757 
dean  of  Bristol,  and  on  Dec.  22,  1759,  bishop 
of  Gloucester. '  Beside  a  large  number  of  occa- 
sional sermons,  tracts,  and  controversial  trea- 
tises, Warburton  wrote  a  work  against  Metho- 
dism under  the  title  of  "The  Doctrine  of 
Grace,  or  the  Ofiice  and  Operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  vindicated  from  the  Insults  of  In- 
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fidelity  and  the  Abuses  of  Fanaticism"  (2  vols. 
12mo.,  1T62).  In  an  appendix  to  the  edition 
of  the  second  part  of  the  "  Divine  Legation" 
published  in  1765,  he  made  reflections  upon  the 
father  of  Dr.  Lowth,  which  involved  him^  in 
a  controversy  with  that  clergyman.  During 
his  last  years  his  mental  faculties  became  im- 
paired. His  friend  Bishop  Hurd  published  an 
edition  of  his  works  (7  vols.  4to.,  1788),  and 
in  1794  an  account  of  his  life,  character,  and 
writings.  In  1809  appeared  a  volume  of  letters 
addressed  to  Hurd  under  the  title  of  *'  Letters 
of  Warburton  to  one  of  his  Friends ;"  and  in 
1841  an  addition  was  made  to  his  published 
writings  by  a  work  entitled  "Literary  Remains 
of  Bishop  Warburton."  In  1789  Dr.  Parr,  from 
unfriendly  motives,  also  published  a  volume  of 
"Tracts  by  Warburton  and  a  Warburtonian 
[Bishop  Hurd],  not  admitted  into  the  respective 
Collections  of  their  Works." 

WARD,  Artemas,  an  American  general  in 
the  revolutionary  war,  born  in  Shrewsbury, 
Mass,,  in  1727,  died  there,  Oct.  28,  1800.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1748,  and 
for  several  years  was  successively  a  representa- 
tive in  the  colonial  legislature  and  a  member  of 
the  council,  and  was  also  justice  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas  in  Worcester  county.  In  the 
French  and  Indian  war  he  served  as  lieuten- 
ant-colonel under  Abercrombie,  and  in  1774 
was  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  provincial  con- 
gress. At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary 
war  he  was  appointed  a  major-general  of  mili- 
tia, and  was  in  command  of  the  army  which 
began  the  siege  of  Boston.  On  the  election  of 
Washington  as  commander-in-chief  by  the  con- 
tinental congress,  Ward  was  made  second  in 
command,  and  when  the  former  arrived  at 
Cambridge  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  right  wing  stationed  on  Roxbury  heights. 
In  April,  1776,  a  month  after  the  surrender  of 
Boston,  he  resigned  his  commission,  but  at  the 
request  of  Washington  continued  to  act  until 
the  end  of  May.  He  was  a  member  of  congress 
in  1780-'81,  and  again  from  1791  to  1795. 

WARD,  Edwaed  Matthew,  an  English 
painter,  born  in  London  in  1816.  In  1834  he 
became  a  student  at  the  royal  academy,  and  in 
the  same  year  he  exhibited  his  first  picture  at 
the  gallery  of  the  society  of  British  artists.  Af- 
ter several  years'  study  in  Italy  he  returned 
to  London,  and  for  some  time  devoted  him- 
self to  historical  subjects.  To  the  cartoon 
competition  at'  Westminster  hall  in  1843,  he 
contributed  a  composition  of  heroic  size,  enti- 
titled  "  Boadicea,"  which  attracted  little  no- 
tice; but  his  "Dr.  Johnson  perusing  the  Man- 
uscript of  the  Yicar  of  Wakefield,"  produced 
soon  after,  elicited  universal  praise,  and  he 
soon  took  his  place  among  the  most  popular 
contemporary  painters  of  history,  and  of  that 
combination  of  history  and  gmre  illustrated  by 
such  subjects  as  his  "  South  Sea  Bubble"  and 
"Scene  in  Lord  Chesterfield's  Ante-Room,"  or 
his  "  Ante-Room  at  Whitehall  during  the  Dy- 
ing Momehts  of  Charles  II.,"  exhibited  in  1861. 


His  best  historical  pieces  are  his  "Royal  Family 
of  France  in  the  Prison  of  the  Temple,"  and 
"  Last  Sleep  of  Argyle,"  the  latter  painted  for 
the  new  palace  at  Westminster.  He  was  elect- 
ed an  associate  of  the  royal  academy  in  1847, 
and  an  academician  in  1855. 

WARD,  James,  an  English  painter,  born  in 
London  in  Oct.  1770,  died  ISTov.  16, 1859.  He 
was  instructed  in  engraving  by  an  elder  broth- 
er, but  from  choice  devoted  himself  to  paint- 
ing, and  became  so  exact  an  imitator  of  Mor- 
land,  that  the  picture  dealers  did  a  lucrative 
business  in  buying  his  works  at  a  cheap  rate 
and  selling  them  at  a  considerable  advance  as 
original  Morlands.  His  horses  and  cattle  were 
perhaps  not  inferior  to  Morland's.  He  was 
however  for  a  long  time  compelled  to  use  the 
graver  as  a  means  of  support ;  and  when  his 
circumstances  enabled  him  to  resume  his  favor- 
ite art,  instead  of  reproducing  those  scenes  of 
rustic  and  animal  life  in  which  he  had  shown 
so  much  early  promise,  he  attempted  history, 
allegory,  and  other  subjects  foreign  to  his  tastes* 
and  capacity.  He  was  in  a  measure  led  to  this 
class  of  subjects  by  becoming  the  successful 
competitor  for  a  premium  of  £1,000,  offered 
for  a  design  illustrative  of  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo ;  and  he  subsequently  executed  for  Chel- 
sea hospital  a  huge  allegorical  picture  on  the 
same  subject,  which  was  so  unmercifully  ridi- 
culed that  it  was  thrust  aside  for  ever.  He 
was  elected  associate  of  the  royal  academy  in 
1807  and  academician  in  1811,  and  painted  with 
undiminished  zeal  until  after  his  80th  year. 

WARD,  Nathaniel,  an  English  clergyman, 
born  in  Haverhill  about  1570,  died  in  Shenfield, 
Essex,  in  1653.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Puritan 
clergyman,  was  educated  at  Emmanuel  college, 
Cambridge,  and  for  some  time  practised  law, 
but  subsequently  turned  his  attention  to  theol- 
ogy. In  1 626  he  became  preacher  at  St.  James's, 
Duke's  place,  London,  and  afterward  rector  of 
Standon  Massye  in  Essex.  In  consequence  of 
adhering  to  nonconformist  principles,  he  was 
suspended  by  Archbishop  Laud  in  1633.  In 
April,  1634,  he  sailed  for  New  England,  and  was 
soon  settled  in  Agawam  or  Ipswich  as  pastor. 
In  Feb.  1637,  he  resigned  his  charge  on  account 
of  impaired  health,  and  in  1638  was  made  by 
the  general  court  one  of  a  committee  to  draw 
up  a  code  of  laws  for  the  consideration  of  the 
freemen.  In  May,  1640,  he  with  several  others 
formed  the  settlement  of  Haverhill,  and  in  May, 
1645,  was  selected  by  the  people  of  Essex  to 
act  on  a  committee  to  draw  up  laws  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  next  legislature.  Toward  the 
end  of  that  year  he  returned  to  England,  became 
pastor  of  Shenfield,  and  as  minister  of  the  place 
was  a  subscriber  to  the  "  Essex  Testimony."  In 
1647  he  published  "The  Simple  Cobbler  of 
Agawam,"  and  subsequently  a  satire  against 
the  London  preachers  entitled  "  Mercurius  An- 
timecharius,  or  the  Simple  Cobbler's  Boy,  with 
his  Lap  full  of  Caveats." 

WARD,  Robert  Plumee,  an  English  author 
and  publicist,  born  at  Gibraltar,  March  19, 
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1765,  died  at  Okeover  hall,  Aug.  18, 1846.  He 
was  educated  at  Ohristchurch,  Oxford,  and  in 
1790  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple. In  1805  he  was  appointed  by  Pitt  one  of 
the  Welsh  judges,  shortly  afterward  became 
under  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  aftairs, 
from  1807  to  1811  was  a  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
in  1811  became  clerk  of  the  ordnance,  and  in 
1823  was  made  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  civil 
list.  In  1832  he  served  as  high  sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Herts,  and  for  a  long  time  was  a 
member  of  parliament.  He  wrote  a  "  History 
of  the  Law  of  I^ations  in  Europe  from  the  Time 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  Age  of  Gro- 
tius"  (1795);  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Conduct 
of  European  Wars"  (1803);  ''Tremaine,"  a 
novel  (1825);  *'De  Vere,"  a  novel  (1827); 
<* Illustrations  of  Human  Life"  (1837);  ''Pic- 
tures of  the  World  "  (1838) ;  "  Historical  Essay 
on  the  Revolution  of  1688"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1838) ; 
and  ''  De  Clifford,"  a  novel  (1841).  From  1809 
until  late  in  life,  Mr.  Ward  kept  a  diary  relat- 
ing to  political  affairs,  which  has  been  pub- 
lished down  to  1820  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Political  and  Literary  Life  of  Robert  Plumer 
Ward,  Esq."  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1850).  The  later 
portion  has  been  withheld  from  publication  on 
account  of  its  severe  strictures  upon  living  men. 

WARD,  Seth,  an  English  divine  and  math*e- 
matician,  born  in  Buntingford,  Hertfordshire, 
in  1618,  died  in  Knightsbridge,  Jan.  6,  1689. 
He  was  educated  at  Sidney  Sussex  college, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow. 
When  the  civil  war  broke  out  he  published  in 
connection  with  others  a  treatise  against  the 
"  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,"  and  in  conse- 
quence was  deprived  of  his  fellowship ;  but  in 
1649  he  was  appointed  Savilian  professor  of  as- 
tronomy in  Oxford,  in  1659  principal  of  Jesus 
college,  and  afterward  president  of  Trinity,  but 
resigned  at  the  restoration.  In  1660  he  was 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Lawrence,  Old 
Jewry,  and  in  1661  was  made  dean  and  in  1662 
bishop  of  Exeter.  In  1669  he  was  translated 
to  the  see  of  Salisbury,  and  in  1671  was  made 
chancellor  of  the  order  of  the  garter,  which  of- 
fice through  his  representations  was  restored  and 
for  ever  annexed  to  the  see.  He  published  some 
theological  works  and  sermons,  but  his  astro- 
nomical and  mathematical  works  have  given 
him  greater  reputation,  and  comprise  a  treatise 
JDe  Gometis  (4to.,  Oxford,  1653);  Idea  Trigono- 
metrm  Demonstrate  (1654);  and  Astronomia 
Geometrica  (8vo.,  London,  1656).  He  also  left 
a  work  on  the  philosophy  of  Hobbes  (1656). 
Bishop  Ward  was  the  founder  of  several  char- 
itable institutions,  but  his  severity  toward  the 
nonconformists  has  sullied  his  reputation. 

WARD,  William,  an  English  missionary  and 
author,  born  in  Derby,  Oct.  20,  1769,  died  in 
Serampore,  Hindostan,  March  7,  1823.  After 
serving  an  apprenticeship  to  a  printer,  he  studied 
for  the  ministry,  and  in  1798  offered  himself  to 
the  Baptist  missionary  society  as  a  missionary 
and  printer.  In  May,  1799,  he  sailed  for  Cal- 
cutta, but  was  compelled  by  the  opposition  of 


the  East  India  company  to  settle  at  Serampore. 
He  at  once  applied  himself  to  the  language,  and 
to  the  printing  of  Dr.  Carey's  translations.  In 
1800  he  printed  the  Bengalee  New  Testament, 
and  afterward  several  other  translations,  while 
earnestly  engaged  also  in  missionary  labors. 
In  1819  he  returned  to  England  on  account  of 
impaired  health,  visited  Holland  and  America, 
and  went  to  Calcutta  in  1821.  He  published 
"  An  Account  of  the  Writings,  Religion,  and 
Manners  of  the  Hindoos"  (4  vols.  4to.,  Seram- 
pore, 1811),  reprinted  in  England  and  the 
United  States;  "Biographical  Accounts  of 
Four  Converted  Hindoos"  (Serampore,  1814) ; 
"A  Sketch  of  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller;"  "Fare- 
well Letters  to  Friends  in  America"  (1821) ; 
"  Memoir  of  Kushnapul,  a  converted  Hindoo" 
(Serampore,  1822);  "Short  Meditations  on 
Various  Passages  of  Scripture"  (2  vols.  12mo., 
Serampore,  1822) ;  and  a  number  of  sermons. 

WARDLAW,  Ralph,  D.D.,  a  Scottish  cler- 
gyman and  author,  born  in  Dalkeith,  Mid-Lo- 
thian, Dec.  22,  1779,  died  in  Glasgow,  Dec.  17, 
1853.  He  entered  the'  university  of  Glasgow 
at  the  age  of  12,  and  from  1795  till  1800  at- 
tended the  divinity  hall  of  the  Secession  church 
at  Selkirk.  He  then  decided  to  join  the  Scot- 
tish Independents,  a  denomination  then  organ- 
izing under  the  Haldanes,  Aikman,  and  Ewing, 
and  in  1803  took  charge  of  a  congregation  in 
Glasgow,  where  he  remained  till  his  death ;  and 
in  1811  he  was  elected  professor  of  systematic 
theology  in  the  theological  academy  of  the  In- 
dependents in  that  city.  In  1818  he  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Yale  college.  In  1853 
the  completion  of  the  50th  year  of  his  ministry 
was  celebrated  by  a  public  meeting,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  a  large  sum  of  money  was  col- 
lected and  expended  in  erecting  the  "  Wardlaw 
Jubilee  School  and  Mission  House"  at  Dove  hill, 
a  destitute  part  of  the  city.  In  1833  Dr.  Ward- 
law  delivered  a  course  of  8  lectures  in  London  in 
defence  of  Congregationalism,  and  in  1839  an- 
other course  of  the  same  number  in  reply  to 
Dr.  Chalmers's  lectures  on  church  establish- 
ments. His  published  works  are  very  numer- 
ous. The  most  important  are :  "  Lectures  on 
Romans  iv.  9-25,"  a  defence  of  infant  baptism 
(1807);  "Discourses  on  the  Socinian  Contro- 
versy" (1814) ;  "  Unitarianism  incapable  of 
Vindication  "  (1816) ;  "  Expository  Lectures  on 
the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1821); 
"  A  Dissertation  on  the  Scriptural  Authority, 
Mature,  and  Uses  of  Baptism"  (1825);  "The 
Dissuasion  to  the  Young  against  the  Entice- 
ments of  Sinners  "  (1825) ;  "  Man  Responsible 
for  his  Belief"  (1825) ;  "  Discourses  on  Prayer" 
(1829);  "Essays  on  Assurance  and  Pardon" 
(1830);  "Essays  on  Faith  and  Atonement" 
(1831);  "Discourses  on  the  Sabbath"  (1832) ; 
"Lectures  on  Christian  Ethics"  (1833);  "A 
Treatise  on  Miracles"  (1852) ;  and  "  Lectures 
on  Systematic  Theology"  (3  vols.  8vo.),  pub- 
lished after  his  death. — See  "  Memoir  of  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D.," 
by  W.  L.  Alexander,  D.D. 
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WARE,  Bed  of.    See  Bed  and  Bedstead. 

"WARE,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Georgia,  bordering  on 
Florida,  bounded  K  E.  by  the  Little  Satilla 
river,  and  intersected  by  the  Satilla  river,  and 
also  drained  by  its  numerous  tributaries ;  area, 
1,720  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  3,888 ;  in  1860, 
2,200,  of  whom  377  were  slaves.  The  surface 
is  level  and  in  many  parts  swampy.  Okefino- 
kee  swamp,  in  the  S.  part,  extending  into  Flori- 
da, is  30  m.  long  and  17  m.  wide.  The  soil  is 
generally  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  68,270  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  44,522  of 
sweet  potatoes,  40,825  lbs.  of  rice,  and  394 
bales  of  cotton.  Oranges  and  figs  are  produced 
in  considerable  quantities.  There  were  15 
churches,  and  95  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Savannah, 
Albany,  and  Gulf  railroad.  Capital,  Wares- 
borough. 

WARE.  I.  Henry,  D.D.,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, born  in  Sherburne,  Mass.,  April  1, 1764, 
died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  July  12,  1845.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1785,  and 
remained  in  Cambridge,  engaged  in  the  study 
of  theology,  at  the  same  time  teaching  the 
grammar  school  of  the  town,  until  October  of 
that  year,  when  he  was  ordained  at  Hingham, 
Mass.  In  1805  he  was  elected  Hollis  professor 
of  divinity  at  Harvard  college.  His  election 
was  the  subject  of  exciting  discussions  on  ac- 
count of  the  liberality  of  his  theological  views, 
and  was  the  signal  for  the  development  of 
causes  which  eventually  divided  the  old  Con- 
gregational ecclesiastical  system  of  ^Rew  Eng- 
land, and  established  a  new  denomination.  A 
protracted  controversy  at  length  arose  out  of 
it,  Dr.  Ware  and  Dr.  Woods  being  among  the 
principal  champions  of  the  two  sides  respec- 
tively, the  result  defining  the  lines  that  now 
separate  the  Unitarians,  to  whom  Dr.  Ware  ad- 
hered, from  the  orthodox  Congregationalists. 
He  held  the  office  of  professor  in  the  college, 
and  in  the  theological  school  which  at  a  later 
day  was  established  in  connection  with  it,  for 
35  years,  resigning  it  in  1840  in  consequence 
of  the  loss  of  his  eyesight.  In  1820  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  entitled  "  Letters  to  Trinitari- 
ans and  Oalvinists,"  occasioned  by  Dr.  Woods's 
"  Letters  to  Unitarians ;"  and  in  1821  his  "  An- 
swer to  Dr.Woods's  Reply,"  with  a  "  Postscript" 
in  1822.  After  his  retirement  from  his  professor- 
ship, he  also  published  some  of  his  academical 
lectures  under  the  title,  *' An  Inquiry  into  the 
Foundation,  Evidences,  and  Truths  of  Religion" 
(2  vols.,  Cambridge,  1842).  II.  Henry,  jr.,  D. 
D.,  an  American  clergyman,  eldest  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  Hingham,  Mass.,  April  21, 
1794,  died  in  Framingham,  Mass.,  Sept.  25, 1843. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1812, 
spent  two  years  as  an  assistant  teacher  at  Phil- 
lips Exeter  academy,  at  the  same  time  prose- 
cuting his  theological  studies,  which  he  cona- 
pleted  at  Cambridge  under  the  direction  of  his 
father,  and  was  ordained  minister  of  the  second 
church  in  Boston,  Jan.  1,  1817.  He  became 
the  editor  of  the  "  Christian  Disciple,"  an  or- 


gan of  the  Unitarian  denomination,  which  a 
few  years  later  took  its  present  title  of  the 
*'  Christian  Examiner."  In  1828,  inconsequence 
of  his  ill  health,  his  parish  elected  Mr.  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  as  his  colleague ;  and  in  1829, 
having  received  the  appointment  of  professor 
of  "  pulpit  eloquence  and  the  pastoral  care"  in 
the  theological  school  at  Cambridge,  he  took 
leave  of  his  parish,  and  passed  a  year  in  Eu- 
rope, after  which  he  entered  upon  his  new  du- 
ties. In  July,  1842,  he  resigned  his  professor- 
ship and  removed  to  Framingham.  In  1824  he 
delivered  a  poem  entitled  "  A  Vision  of  Liber- 
ty," before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  published  many  discourses  and 
essays,  contributing  often  to  the  religious  and 
literary  periodicals  of  the  time.  A  ''  Memoir" 
of  his  ifie  by  his  brother  John  (Boston,  1846) 
contains  a  catalogue  of  his  published  works, 
which  have  since  his  death  been  printed  in  4 
volumes  (Boston,  1847).  III.  John,  M.D.,  an 
American  physician  and  author,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  Hingham,  Mass.,  Dec.  19, 1795. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1813,  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1816,  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Duxbury,  Mass., 
and  in  1817  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  still 
resides.  In  1832  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  in  the 
medical  department  of  Harvard  college,  which 
office  he  held  till  1858.  He  has  published  va- 
rious medical  lectures  and  discourses,  essays  on 
^'  Croup,"  on  "  Delirium  Tremens,"  and  on 
''  Haemoptysis,"  a  volume  on  the  *'  Philosophy 
of  Katural  History,"  and  a  "Memoir  of  H. 
Ware,  Jr."  (Boston,  1846).  TV.  William,  an 
American  clergyman  and  author,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  born  in  Hingham,  Mass.,  Aug.  3, 
1797,  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Feb.  19,  1852. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1816, 
devoted  4  years  to  the  study  of  theology,  and 
in  1821  was  ordained  over  the  first  Congrega- 
tional church  in  New  York.  In  1836  he  re- 
signed his  charge,  and  removed  to  Brookline, 
near  Boston.  He  had  previously  commenced 
in  the  "  Knickerbocker  Magazine"  the  publica- 
tion of  the  ''  Letters  from  Palmyra,"  which 
were  published  in  2  vols,  in  1837,  and  are  now 
better  known  under  the  present  title  of  "Zeno- 
bia."  A  sequel  to  this  work,  now  known  as 
"  Aurelian,"  was  published  in  1838,  under  the 
name  of  "Probus."  In  June,  1837,  he  was 
settled  over  the  second  Congregational  church 
in  Waltham,  Mass.,  and  remained  there  till 
April,  1838,  when  the  society  was  united  to  the 
older  parish  in  the  place.  After  a  short  resi- 
dence in  Jamaica  Plain,  he  removed  to  Cam- 
bridge in  1839,  and  for  several  years  was  editor 
of  the  *'  Christian  Examiner."  In  1841  he  pub- 
lished "Julian"  (2  vols.),  and  in  1844  was 
settled  over  the  Unitarian  society  in  West  Cam- 
bridge. Ill  health  soon  obliged  him  to  give  up 
preaching,  and  he  returned  to  Cambridge.  In 
1848  he  travelled  in  Europe  for  a  year,  pub- 
lishing after  his  return  a  volume  of  travels 
called  "  Sketches  of  European  Capitals"  (Bos- 
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ton,  1851).  He  was  passionately  fond  of  art, 
and  after  his  death  a  volume  was  published  of 
''  Lectures  on  the  Works  and  Genius  of  Wash- 
ington Allston."  He  was  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  the  "  Christian  Examiner"^  and  other 
periodicals  of  the  Unitarian  denomination.  His 
historical  romances  have  passed  through  many 
editions  both  at  home  and  in  England  and  Ger- 
many, and  have  attained  a  high  reputation  as 
illustrating  the  manners  of  the  times  in  which 
their  scenes  are  laid.  They  have  been  charac- 
terized as  "  admirable  specimens  of  the  classical 
novel,  breathing  the  genuine  spirit  of  antiquity, 
and  remarkable  for  their  glowing  and  pictu- 
resque descriptions." 

WAREHOUSEMAN",  in  law,  one  who  re- 
ceives goods  of  any  kind  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  storage.  He  is  a  bailee,  and,  his  contract 
with  the  owner  being  one  for  their  mutual 
benefit,  is  held  only  to  ordinary  care  and  dili- 
gence ;  and  if  loss  or  injury  happen  to  the 
goods,  he  is  not  responsible  without  the  ab- 
sence of  this  care  or  diligence  on  his  part,  un- 
less he  expressly  assumes  a  greater  responsibil- 
ity. There  is  nothing,  however,  to  prevent 
warehousemen  receiving  goods  on  whatever 
terms  or  contract  they  see  fit  to  make  with  the 
owner.  Persons  may  become  warehousemen, 
and  subject  only  to  the  law  of  that  relation, 
whose  general  position  is  quite  different.  For- 
warding merchants  in  the  United  States  are 
generally  regarded  as  warehousemen,  unless 
they  take  upon  themselves  the  duty  and  the 
responsibility  of  common  carriers,  which  they 
do  when  they  begin  to  act  in  that  character. 
On  the  other  hand,  common  carriers,  as  rail- 
road companies  or  expressmen,  lie  only  under 
the  less  responsibility  of  warehousemen  when 
they  cease  to  be  carriers  of  the  goods  they  have 
transported,  or  have  not  yet  begun  to  carry 
those  they  have  taken  for  future  transport.  It 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  draw  the  line  in  par- 
ticular cases,  and  say  whether  a  person  or  com- 
pany is  liable  without  fault  because  the  goods 
were  then  in  his  or  its  possession  as  carrier,  or 
liable  only  for  fault  because  the  transit  had 
not  begun,  or  had  terminated.  The  general 
principle  is  quite  certain,  although  the  authori- 
ties are  far  from  uniform  in  their  application 
of  it.  Perhaps  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  if  the 
carrier  receives  them  to  carry  at  once  or  as 
soon  as  he  can,  he  holds  them  as  carrier ;  if 
he  is  to  keep  them  until  a  distant  period  of 
transit,  until  then  he  is  only  a  warehouseman. 
If  the  actual  transit  have  ceased,  some  courts 
hold  that  his  liability  ceases  at  once ;  and  it 
undoubtedly  does  so  when,  after  he  is  ready  to 
deliver  them,  they  are  left  on  his  hands  and 
he  awaits  the  call  of  the  owner  or  consignee. 
A  warehouseman  has  a  lien  on  goods  in  his 
care  for  the  storage  of  them.  He  may  deliver 
a  part  and  retain  his  lien  on  the  residue  for  all 
his  charge  for  all  the  goods,  if  all  were  delivered 
to  him  as  one  bailment.  But  he  has  no  general 
lien  on  any  goods  for  all  demands  against  the 
owner,  or  for  the  storage  of  other  goods. 


WARHAM,  William,  an  English  prelate, 
born  at  Okeley  in  Hampshire,  died  at  St.  Ste- 
phen's, near  Canterbury,  Aug.  23,  1532.  He 
was  educated  at  Winchester  school  and  at  New 
college,  Oxford,  and  in  1488  was  appointed  to 
a  living  by  the  bishop  of  Ely.  Afterward  he 
was  an  advocate  in  the  court  of  arches,  and  held 
the  office  of  principal  of  the  civil  law  school  in 
St.  Edward's  parish,  Oxford.  In  1493  he  was 
sent  with  Sir  Edward  Poynings  by  Henry  VII. 
to  the  court  of  Burgundy,  in  order  to  bring 
to  an  end  the  encouragement  given  by  the 
dowager  duchess  Margaret  to  the  claims  of 
Perkin  Warbeck  to  the  English  throne.  The 
same  year  he  was  made  master  of  the  rolls,  in 
1502  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  and  on  Jan.  1, 
1503,  lord  high  chancellor.  He  was  also  made 
bishop  of  London,  and  in  1504  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  ;**and  in  1506  he  was  elected  chan- 
cellor of  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  held 
the  chancellorship  of  England  during  the  first 
years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL,  but  was  in 
constant  rivalry  with  Wolsey,  to  whom  in  1516 
he  relinquished  the  post.  He  lived  to  see  the 
fall  of  his  rival,  and  in  1529  the  chancellor- 
ship was  again  offered  him,  but  in  consequence 
of  his  advanced  age  he  declined  the  distinction. 
In  his  latter  years  he  countenanced  to  some 
extent  the  pretended  supernatural  revelations 
of  Elizabeth  Barton  of  Aldington,  commonly 
called  the  holy  maid  of  Kent. 

WARING,  Edwaed,  an  English  mathemati- 
cian, born  at  Mitton,  near  Shrewsbury,  in  1736, 
died  Aug.  15, 1798.  He  was  educated  at  Magda- 
len college,  Cambridge,  where  in  1759'  he  was 
elected  Lucasian  professor  of  mathematics,  and, 
as  he  had  not  taken  the  required  degrees,  re- 
ceived a  special  license  from  the  crown  to  hold 
the  appointment.  In  1763  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  royal  society.  He  took  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  medicine  in  1767,  but  never 
practised  much.  He  published  Miscellanea  Ana- 
lytica  de  ^qv4itionibus  Algebraicis  et  Gurvarum 
Proprietatihus  (4to.,  1762) ;  Meditationes  Alge- 
hraicm  (1770);  Proprietates  Algehraicarum 
Curvarum  (1772) ;  and  Meditationes  Analyti- 
ccB  (1776).  In  1794  he  printed  at  Cambridge 
an  "  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Human  Knowl- 
edge," but  the  work  was  never  published. 

WARM  SPRINGS,  or  Bath  Couet  House,  a 
post  village  and  the  capital  of  Bath  co.,  Ya., 
noted  for  its  thermal  springs,  170  m.  W.  N.  W. 
from  Richmond.  The  county  contains  numer- 
ous medicinal  springs,  known  as  Warm,  Hot, 
Healing,  and  Alum  Springs.  The  Warm  Springs 
are  those  most  frequented  by  invalids,  as  well 
from  their  mild  and  uniform  temperature  as 
from  the  fine  scenery  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. They  are  situated  in  a  narrow  valley  be- 
tween two  mountain  ridges.  The  largest  spring 
is  40  feet  in  diameter,  and  its  temperature  is 
98°  F.  winter  and  summer.  The  water  holds 
in  solution  muriate,  sulphate,  and  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia.  There  are  a 
number  of  large  buildings  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  visitors. 
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WARMING  AND  VENTILATION.  The 
principles  upon  which  these  arts  depend  are 
so  mutually  involved,  that  it  is  impracticable  to 
consider  them  separately.  Apartments  lose 
their  heat  at  a  rate  proportional  to  the  excess 
of  their  temperature  above  the  outward  atmos- 
phere. Large  quantities  escape  through  too 
thin  glass  windows.  Glass,  though  a  bad  con- 
ductor, is  so  excellent  an  absorbent  and  radia- 
tor, and  the  plates  used  are  so  thin,  that  it  op- 
poses but  a  slight  barrier  to  the  heat,  permit- 
ting it  to  escape  almost  as  readily  as  plates  of 
iron  of  equal  thickness.  Three  fourths  of  the 
heat  which  escapes  through  the  glass  would 
be  saved  by  double  windows,  whether  of  two 
sashes,  or  of  double  panes,  only  half  an  inch 
apart,  in  the  same  sash.  Heat  also  escapes 
through  walls,  floors,  and  ceilings,  at  a  rate 
proportional  to  the  conducting  power  of  the 
materials  of  which  they  are  composed.  Much 
heat  is  conveyed  away  by  the  currents  neces- 
sary to  maintain  combustion ;  much  is  lost  by 
leakage  of  warm  air  through  various  fissures 
and  openings,  and,  where  ventilation  is  attend- 
ed to,  by  the  outflowing  currents  of  vitiated 
air.  To  renew  the  heat  thus  rapidly  lost  is  the 
object  of  the  various  devices  for  warming.  At 
first,  heating  contrivances  consisted  only  of 
open  wood  fires,  or  braziers  filled  with  char- 
coal, the  smoke  and  offensive  fumes  of  which 
were  often  masked  by  the  burning  of  spices. 
The  first  capital  step  of  improvement  in  this 
direction  consisted  in  the  invention  of  chim- 
neys about  the  13th  century.  (See  Chimney.) 
From  that  time  arrangements  for  warming  have 
been  slowly  multiplied,  and  improved  w^ith 
the  advance  of  civilization. — The  necessity  of 
ventilation  results  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  respiratory  process;  for  if  that  be  inter- 
rupted but  for  a  few  moments  in  the  higher 
animals,  death  is  the  consequence.  The  rate 
of  change  in  animals  depends  upon  the  respira- 
tory apparatus,  and  its  perfection  determines 
their  activity  and  power.  Oxygen  of  the  air, 
with  its  wide  range  of  intense  attractions,  flows 
incessantly  through  the  lungs  into  the  blood, . 
and  is  borne  on  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  muscles 
and  brain  being  maintained  in  a  state  of  func- 
tional activity  by  the  arterialized  stream.  The 
brain,  weighing  but  3V  of  the  whole  body,  re- 
ceives from  ^  to  j\  of  all  the  blood  sent  from 
the  heart.  A  torrent  of  oxygen  is  thus  poured 
incessantly  into  the  material  apparatus  of 
thought  to  carry  forward  those  physiological 
changes  upon  which  thinking  depends.  If  the 
arterial  current  be  cut  off  from  a  muscle,  it  is 
paralyzed;  if  from  the  brain,  unconsciousness 
instantaneously  occurs.  In  proportion  to  the 
exercise  of  a  muscle  is  its  demand  for  oxygen ; 
in  proportion  to  the  activity  of  the  mind  is  the 
brainward  flow  of  arterial  blood.  If  air  be 
rarefied,  or  deficient  in  oxygen,  its  respiration 
depresses  all  the  powers  of  the  constitution, 
physical  and  mental.  If  the  natural  amount  is 
increased,  there  is  augmented  activity  of  all  the 
bodily  functions.      Pure  oxygen,  if  respired 


quickly,  kills  by  over-action.  The  life  pro- 
cesses are  thus  graduated  to  the  constitution 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  healthfulness  of  the 
former  depends  upon  the  constancy  of  the  lat- 
ter. In  close  inhabited  apartments  various 
causes  conspire  to  deteriorate  the  air.  Not 
only  is  there  loss  of  oxygen  by  respiration,  but 
its  place  is  supplied  by  an  equivalent  volume 
of  the  narcotic  poison,  carbonic  acid  gas.  In 
the  general  atmosphere  this  element,  though 
constant,  is  not  suffered  to  rise  higher  than  the 
20V0  P^^tj  ^  proportion  which  we  may  assume 
to  be  inoffensive ;  but  when  it  is  increased  20 
fold,  that  is  to  1  per  cent.,  the  air  becomes 
soporific,  depressing,  and  altogether  injurious. 
From  5  to  8  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
air  renders  it  dangerous  to  breathe,  and  from 
10  to  12  per  cent,  makes  it  speedily  destructive 
to  life.  The  average  amount  of  air  respired 
per  day  is  stated  by  Vierordt  to  be  306  cubic 
feet,  and  by  Valentin  398  cubic  feet,  7  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  air,  or  35  per  cent,  of  its 
oxygen,  being  absorbed  at  each  breath.  A 
person  robs  of  all  its  oxygen  nearly  4  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  hour,  and  diminishes  its  natural 
quantity  5  per  cent,  in  80  cubic  feet  per  hour. 
The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  expired 
breath  is  100  times  greater  than  in  the  natural 
atmosphere.  A  person  by  breathing  adds  1  per 
cent,  of  carbonic  acid  to  65-|  cubic  feet  in  an 
hour,  or  would  vitiate  to  this  extent  nearly  a 
cubic  foot  per  minute.  Open  combustion  in  a 
room  contaminates  the  air  in  the  same  way.  A 
pound  of  mineral  coal  requires  120  cubic  feet 
of  air  to  burn  it,  although  if  the  combustion  iS 
properly  conducted  the  contaminated  air  is 
steadily  withdrawn.  But  this  is  not  the  case 
in  illumination,  as  the  products  of  combustion 
are  here  accumulated  within  the  room.  A 
candle  (6  to  the  pound)  will  consume  i  of  the 
oxygen  from  10  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour; 
while  an  oil  lamp,  with  large  burner,  will 
change  in  the  same  way  70  cubic  feet  per  hour. 
A  cubic  foot  of  coal  gas  consumes  from  2  to  2^ 
cubic  feet  of  oxygen,  and  produces  from  1  to  2 
cubic  feet  of  carbonic  acid.  Thus  every  cubic 
foot  of  gas  burned  imparts  to  the  atmosphere  1 
cubic  foot  of  carbonic  acid,  and  charges  100 
cubic  feet  of  it  with  1  per  cent,  of  this  noxious 
gas.  Beside  these  sources  of  impurity,  subtile 
streams  of  effete  organic  matter  are  constantly 
exhaling  into  the  air  from  the  lungs  and  skin  of 
every  living  animal.  The  current  escaping  from 
the  ventilator  of  a  crowded  room  has  an  insuf- 
ferably nauseous  odor,  and  if  passed  through 
pure  water  quickly  renders  it  putrescent.  Thus, 
morbid,  organic  poisons,  so  subtile  and  minute 
as  to  elude  chemical  detection,  may  be  engen- 
dered in  the  confined  air  of  over-crowded 
rooms,  and  become  the  germs  of  fever,  the 
seeds  of  pestilence.  Another  and  a  frequent 
cause  of  deterioration  of  the  air  in  close  apart- 
ments, is  the  withdrawal  of  its  moisture  by 
heating.  While  the  other  ingredients  of  the 
atmosphere  are  constant,  its  moisture  depends 
upon  temperature.    At  zero  a  cubic  foot  of  air 
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will  hold  .18  grain  of  watery  vapor;  at  32°  it 
will  contain  2.35  grs. ;  at  50°,  4.24;  at  100°, 
19.12 ;  and  as  the  temperature  goes  still  high- 
er, the  capacity  for  moisture  rapidly  increases. 
When  air  is  saturated  at  a  given  temperature, 
it  will  receive  no  more  moisture  unless  the 
heat  be  increased ;  while  if  its  temperature  falls, 
a  portion  of  its  water  is  precipitated.  (See 
Dew.)  In  the  open  atmosphere,  where  the  air 
is  in  contact  with  the  moist  earth,  evaporation 
and  precipitation  take  place  with  the  rising  and 
falling  temperature,  but  usually  within  normal 
or  healthy  limits.  But  if  air  is  heated  without 
the  requisite  addition  of  moisture,  its  constitu- 
tion is  disturbed,  and  it  becomes  injurious.  Air 
saturated  with  moisture  at  the  freezing  point, 
and  then  heated  in  a  room  to  100°,  has  but  ^ 
its  necessary  quantity  of  moisture,  and  the  de- 
ficiency represents  its  drying  or  parching  in- 
fluence upon  the  lungs  and  skin.  This  is  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  ill  effects  of  stove 
and  furnace-heated  air.  So  direct  is  the  access 
which  respiration  affords  to  the  innermost  re- 
cesses of  the  body,  and  so  immediately  depen- 
dent upon  it  is  the  whole  circle  of  organic  pro- 
cesses, that  any  serious  disturbance  of  the  air, 
any  mingling  with  it  of  deleterious  ingredients, 
cannot  fail  to  be  most  injurious.  From  tainted 
air  foUows  tainted  blood.  Oxygen,  the  con- 
sumer of  effete  matter  and  purifier  of  the  sys- 
tem, is  withheld,  and,  the  carbonic  acid  already 
in  the  air  offering  a  barrier  to  its  exhalation 
from  the  lungs,  the  vital  current  is  encumbered 
with  the  noxious  products  of  bodily  waste. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  supposed  the 
blood  may  acquire  a  fermentable  state,  forming 
a  ready  prepared  soil  for  the  seeds  of  infection. 
Atmospheric  malaria  may  be  powerless  upon  a 
perfectly  healthy  system,  while  it  would  find 
ready  lodgment  in  a  constitution  which  bad 
air,  by  lowering  the  tone  and  depressing  the 
vital  powers,  had  predisposed  to  epidemic  dis- 
ease. Because  it  requires  a  given  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  air  to  produce  immediately 
injurious  effects,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  much 
lower  proportion  does  not  seriously  impair  the 
constitutional  energies,  and  especially  the  power 
of  resisting  disease.  Many  a  case  of  disease 
proves  fatal  on  account  of  an  unperceived  de- 
pression of  the  sufferer's  strength  by  continued 
exposure  to  an  atmosphere  impure  from  bodily 
exhalations.  That  vitiated  air  produces  intel- 
lectual stupor,  depression  of  the  feelings,  head- 
ache, and  predisposition  to  take  cold,  is  proved 
by  very  slight  observation  ;  and  upon  few 
things  is  enlightened  medical  experience  more 
unanimous  than  that  it  either  causes  or  greatly 
aggravates  the  most  malignant  diseases,  such 
as  fevers,  inflammations,  infantine  maladies, 
cholera,  scrofula,  and  consumption.  As  an  il- 
lustration of  the  general  and  most  culpable 
neglect  of  these  subjects,  we  make  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  report  of  a  committee 
of  the  New  York  board  of  education  in  1861 : 
"  Of  the  92  school  buildings  under  the  charge 
of  the  board,  there  are  not  10  which  are 
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thoroughly  heated ;  in  several,  during  the  past 
winter,  the  cold  has  been  so  intense  at  times 
as  to  render  the  dismissal  of  the  schools  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity;  and  it  is  no  extraordinary 
sight  to  see  teachers,  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  in  school  hours,  dressed  in  furs. 
The  obstacles  presented  by  school  buildings  to 
ventilation,  the  great  quantity  of  fresh  air  re- 
quired, and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  with- 
out unpleasant  draughts,  have  been  so  serious 
and  BO  formidable,  that  in  comparatively  few 
of  the  school  buildings  has  any  attempt  been 
made  to  secure  ventilation.  The  results  of  this 
general  lack  of  ventilation  are  seen  in  the  list- 
lessness  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  schol- 
ars, and  the  dull  following  of  routine,  which 
are  such  standing  subjects  of  complaint,  but 
which  are  only  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
breathing  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  the 
noxious  vapors  exhaled  from  the  lungs,  bodies, 
and  dress  of  the  masses  of  children  congregated 
in  a  single  building.  From  300  to  600  lbs.  of 
fetid  vapor  are  thrown  off  in  the  breath,  and 
by  insensible  perspiration,  from  every  thousand 
children  during  school  hours  each  day,  in  ad- 
dition to  some  200  lbs.  of  the  deadly  poison 
carbonic  acid  gas.  To  breathe  this  foul  air  tends 
to  produce  irritability  in  teachers  and  peevish- 
ness in  scholars ;  respiration  is  often  impeded, 
and  a  tight  band  appears  to  be  drawn  around 
the  forehead.  If  long  continued,  the  rotten- 
ness of  the  air  is  communicated  to  the  lungs, 
and  lung  diseases  are  generated.  The  enor- 
mous mortality  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  in 
this  city,  averaging  190  deaths  per  week,  is  in 
great  part  attributable  to  the  foul  air  breathed 
every  day  by  60,000  children  in  the  schools. 
The  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever,  which  for  the 
past  few  years  has  been  remarkably  great  in  the 
primary  schools,  may  be  attributable  to  the  same 
cause  in  even  greater  degree." — The  amount  of 
air  required  for  each  person  per  minute  is  es- 
timated by  various  authorities  at  from  4  to  10 
cubic  feet,  and  this  requires  specific  and  ade- 
quate ventilating  arrangements.  Undoubtedly 
doors,  windows,  and  chance  crevices  afford  a 
partial  exchange  of  air ;  but  it  is  this  accidental 
ventilation  which,  by  effecting  the  purpose  in 
an  imperfect  degree,  has  prevented  mankind 
from  sooner  discovering  the  want  of  something 
better.  Spontaneous  ventilation,  through  air 
flues  from  the  ceiling  to  the  roof,  and  from 
open  windows  and  doors,  may  answer  very 
well  in  summer,  except  where  many  are  crowd- 
ed together  as  in  schools,  and  asylums ;  but 
in  cold  weather,  when  the  house  is  closed, 
fresh  air  must  be  introduced  and  foul  air  ex- 
pelled by  the  application  of  force.  The  agent 
of  warmth  then  becomes  the  motor  of  venti- 
lation. We  have  therefore  to  notice  fire- 
places, stoves,  and  various  hot  air  devices,  in 
their  twofold  relation  to  heating  and  ventila- 
tion.— ^In  the  ordinary  open  fireplace  the  heat 
is  entirely  radiant,  being  thrown  off  directly 
from  the  burning  fuel,  or  reflected  from  the 
sides  and  back  of  the  fireplace.  It  strikes  upon 
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the  walls,  ceiling,  floor,  and  furniture  of  the 
room ;  a  portion  of  it  is  reflected  in  various 
directions,  and  the  rest  is  absorbed.  The  ob- 
jects which  receive  it  are  warmed,  and  gradu- 
ally impart  their  heat  to  the  air  in  contact, 
thus  producing  general  and  equalizing  currents. 
As  the  fireplace  is  situated  at  the  side  of  the 
apartment,  and  as  radiant  heat  decreases  rap- 
idly in  intensity,  the  heating  is  very  unequal. 
The  air  near  the  fire  may  be  very  hot  and  at  a  dis- 
tance cold,  while  a  person  can  be  warmed  only 
on  one  side  at  the  same  time.  The  open  fireplace 
is  the  most  wasteful  of  all  the  arrangements  for 
warming,  as  a  copious  stream  of  air  passes  up 
the  chimney  which  takes  no  part  in  combus- 
tion, but  carries  ofl?  with  it  much  heat.  In  the 
earlier  fireplaces  |,  Rumford  says  ff ,  of  all  the 
heat  generated  escaped  upward  through  the 
chimney,  and  in  the  best  constructed  ones 
probably  from  i  to  f  is  thus  lost.  Peclet  has 
proved  that  the  heat  radiated  from  burning 
wood  is  but  i,  and  from  coal  but  -|,  of  the 
whole  amount  produced.  The  coal  grate  is  a 
more  economical  contrivance  for  warming  than 
the  larger  wood  fireplace,  chiefly  because  it 
lessens  the  current  of  air  which  enters  the 
flue.  Like  the  fireplace,  it  is  closed  on  3  sides, 
and  these  should  be  of  some  slow-conducting 
substance,  and  not  of  iron,  which  conducts 
away  the  heat  so  fast  as  to  deaden  combustion. 
The  art  of  burning  fuel  to  the  best  advantage 
in  open  grates  is  to  maintain  the  whole  mass 
in  a  state  of  bright  incandescence  by  prevent- 
ing all  unnecessary  abstraction  of  heat,  either 
by  contact  of  surrounding  metal  or  currents  of 
cold  air  flowing  over  the  fire.  A  circular  front 
favors  radiation  into  the  room,  but  it  exposes 
the  fire  to  so  much  air  that  in  cold  weather  the 
combustion  may  be  seriously  obstructed ;  and 
fuel  may  thus  smoulder  away  with  the  produc- 
tion of  very  little  sensible  heat.  To  be  burned 
with  economy,  it  must  consume  rapidly  and 
with  vivid  combustion.  To  insure  this  perfect 
combustion,  the  air  which  comes  in  contact 
with  the  fuel  must  part  with  the  whole  of  its 
oxygen.  Every  particle  of  air  passing  up 
through  the  fire  which  does  not  aid  combus- 
tion, obstructs  it,  first  by  carrying  off  a  portion 
of  the  heat,  and  secondly  by  cooling  the  ignit- 
ed surface  so  that  it  attracts  the  oxygen  with 
less  vehemence.  Air  entering  below  a  fire  rap- 
idly loses  its  oxygen  and  becomes  contaminated 
with  carbonic  acid,  both  changes  unfitting  it 
for  carrying  on  the  process  actively  in  the  up- 
per regions  of  the  fire.  If  therefore  the  mass 
of  burning-material  be  too  deep,  the  upper  por- 
tions burn  feebly  and  at  least  advantage ;  or  if 
the  pieces  of  coal  be  very  large,  scarcely  any 
depth  of  fuel  will  be  sufficient  to  decompose 
the  whole  of  the  air  which  rises  through  the 
wide  spaces.  The  modifications  of  fireplace 
and  grate  are  innumerable.  An  iron  plate  for 
a  fire-back  has  been  employed  to  warm  an  ad- 
joining room  behind  the  fireplace.  For  the 
same  purpose  grates  have  been  hung  upon 
pivots,  so  as  to  revolve  and  thus  waim  two 


rooms  alternately.  In  Arnott's  new  grate  the 
coal  is  introduced  below,  the  fire  working  its 
way  downward  and  consuming  the  smoke. 
Grates  should  not  be  set  too  low,  for  as  heat  is 
constantly  diffused  through  the  room  by  as- 
cending currents  of  warm  air,  the  upper  parts 
will  be  most  comfortable,  and  the  main  object 
of  the  grate  should  be  to  warm  the  floor.  If 
situated  very  low,  the  heat  rays  will  not  strike 
the  floor,  but  pass  along  parallel  with  the  car- 
pet, as  the  sun's  rays  at  sunrise  pass  along 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  If,  however,  the 
fire  be  raised,  its  downward  radiations  strike 
upon  the  floor  at  some  distance  back  with 
sufficient  force  to  warm  it,  just  as  the  sun's 
influence  becomes  more  intense  as  he  ascends 
in  the  heavens.  The  open  fireplace  secures 
considerable  ventilation,  for  wherever  there  is 
active  combustion  there  must  be  a  stream  of 
air  passing  out  of  the  room  through  the  chim- 
ney. If  the  room  be  tightly  closed  there  is  no 
draught,  and  the  chimney  will  smoke.  The 
magnitude  of  the  open  space  above  the  fire, 
which  has  been  mentioned  as  a  source  of  waste 
heat,  represents  the  ventilating  capacity  of  the 
chimney.  But  it  is  from  the  air  below  the 
level  of  the  mantel,  the  purest  in  the  apart- 
ment, that  the  fire  is  supplied,  the  vitiated  air 
above  being  only  withdrawn  as  it  cools  and 
descends.  In  cold  weather,  when  the  fire  is  ac- 
tive, disagreeable  currents  of  cold  air  are  swept 
along  the  floor  toward  the  fire.  The  changes 
which  of  late  have  been  effected  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  fireplace  to  save  its  heat,  the 
contracting  its  dimensions,  and  the  lowering 
of  the  chimney  piece,  have  been  unfavorable  to 
ventilation.  The  double  fireplace  is  an  admi- 
rable arrangement,  both  for  heating  and  ven- 
tilation. A  fireplace  of  soapstone  or  other 
material  is  set  up  within  another,  leaving  a 
vacant  space  between  them  into  which  cold  air 
is  admitted  from  without,  warmed  and  thrown 
into  the  room  through  an  opening  or  register 
above.  The  efficiency  of  the  single  fireplace  is 
also  increased  by  introducing  a  flue  of  some 
thin  material  into  the  chimney,  the  lower  ex- 
tremity communicating  with  the  external  air 
and  the  upper  one  with  the  apartment.  ^  In 
connection  with  the  fireplace  may  be  mention- 
ed the  Franklin  stove  (see  Stove),  which  se- 
cures both  warming  and  ventilation. — Stoves 
heat  by  radiation  in  all  directions  from  their 
surfaces ;  they  also  heat  the  air,  which,  rising 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  is  diffused  by 
circulation.  Stoves  are  sometimes  made  of 
brick,  earthenware,  or  porcelain,  though  chiefly 
of  iron.  Where  a  room  is  tight,  with  no  loss 
of  heat  by  outflowing  air,  and  the  smoke  es- 
capes into  the  chimney  at  the  temperature  of 
the  room,  the  stove  becomes  the  perfection  of 
economy  in  heating.  Air-tight  stoves  admit 
the  air  in  small  and  regulated  quantities  so  as 
to  produce  a  slow  combustion.  But  this  is  less 
economical  than  is  generally  supposed,  causing 
a  low,  smothered,  incomplete  combustion,  a 
kind  of  di*y  distillation,  in  which  much  uncon- 
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STimed  fuel  escapes  in  a  gaseous  form ;  whereas, 
to  evoke  the  largest  amount  of  heat,  combus- 
tion should  be  at  once  carried  to  its  maximum 
by  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  and  water. 
The  desirable  points  in  stoves  are  self-acting 
contrivances  to  regulate  the  draught ;  accurate 
fitting  of  the  parts ;  enclosure  of  the  fire  space 
with  slow  conductors,  as  fire  brick ;  and  the 
bringing  of  all  the  heated  products  of  combus- 
tion in  contact  with  the  largest  possible  ab- 
sorbing and  radiating  metallic  surface,  so  that 
the  iron  will  give  out  its  warmth  at  a  low 
temperature.  The  ventilation  commonly  af- 
forded hj  stoves  is  very  imperfect,  only  the 
smallest  amount  of  air  being  removed  from  the 
apartment  which  is  necessary  for  combustion, 
while  they  unquestionably  exert  a  more  or  less 
deleterious  action  upon  the  remaining  air  when 
made  very  hot.  Precisely  what  the  effect  of 
red-hot  iron  is  upon  air  or  persons  is  not  deter- 
mined, and  in  the  absence  of  clear  knowledge 
much  is  said  with  but  very  little  warrant.  For 
example,  it  is  often  stated  that  red-hot  iron 
burns  the  oxygen  out  of  the  air.  This  effect, 
however,  is  so  slight  as  to  be  of  no  practical 
importance.  The  compound  formed  by  the 
union  of  oxygen  and  iron,  under  these  circum- 
stances, contains  32  parts  by  weight  of  the 
former  to  82  of  the  latter ;  that  is,  it  will  re- 
quire 32  lbs.  of  oxygen  entirely  to  consume  a 
stove  weighing  82  lbs.,  or  all  the  oxygen  in 
1,800  cubic  feet  of  air.  A  stove  heated  red-hot 
and  exposed  to  the  air  would,  if  completely  burn- 
ed in  300  days,  consume  6  feet  of  air  per  day, 
and  it  would  require  19  such  stoves  to  burn  the 
air  as  fast  as  one  pair  of  human  lungs.  But  in 
estimating  the  effects  of  red-hot  iron  upon  the 
human  system,  we  must  not  forget  that,  as 
there  are  various  kinds  of  light  which  may  in- 
fluence the  eye  differently,  so  there  are  various 
kinds  of  heat  which  may  affect  the  body  differ- 
ently. The  luminous  heat  from  red-hot  iron 
penetrates  glass,  while  the  dark  heat  of  a  low- 
er temperature  is  arrested  by  it,  although  it 
will  pass  freely  through  plates  of  rock  salt. 
By  decomposing  the  organic  particles  of  dust 
which  float  in  the  air  of  inhabited  apartments, 
hot  iron  occasions  the  peculiar  odor  of  "  burnt 
air."  Putting  aside  their  lack  of  ventilation, 
stoves  are  generally  regarded  as  the  cheapest 
mode  of  warming,  but  we  can  give  to  this 
opinion  only  a  qualified  acceptance.  Of  the  92 
school  houses  under  the  charge  of  the  IS'ew 
York  board  of  education,  66  are  warmed  by 
stoves,  and  its  committee  report  that  even  if 
they  afforded  adequate  ventilation,  so  fluctu- 
ating is  the  temperature,  so  unequal  is  the  dis- 
tribution of  heat  they  give,  and  so  great  the 
danger  of  fire,  that  they  ought  to  be  condemned. 
But,  beside  this,  they  say:  "The  first  cost  of 
heating  by  stoves  is  greater  than  by  any  other 
method  known  to  your  committee.  In  an 
ordinary  school  building,  for  instance,  cost- 
ing $42,000,  $6,000  worth  of  space  is  taken  up 
by  stoves,  and  the  building  will  accommodate 
only  about  as  many  pupils  as  a  furnace-heated 


building  one  seventh  smaller-  costing  but  $36,- 
000." — The  old  Englissh  cockle  stove,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Strutt  toward  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, warming  houses  by  the  distribution  of 
heated  air,  was  the  progenitor  of  our  hot 
air  furnaces.  It  consisted  of  a  cylindrical  fire 
chamber  with  a  dome-shaped  head,  which  was 
placed  in  a  bed  of  masonry,  with  a  grating  and 
ash  pit  below.  This  part,  which  from  its  shape 
was  called  the  cockle,  was  enclosed  at  a  little 
distance  by  a  concentric  wall  of  brickwork,  the 
interval  forming  a  hot  air  space.  Air  intro- 
duced from  without  was  thrown  into  this  space 
against  the  surface  of  the  iron  chamber,  and, 
being  heated  and  rarefied,  ascended  through 
openings  and  was  conveyed  to  the  rooms  re- 
quired to  be  warmed.  This  method  was  va- 
riously modified  and  much  improved.  Mr. 
Sylvester  applied  it  to  the  Wakefield  luna- 
tic asylum  so  effectually  as  to  change  the 
whole  air  of  the  building,  400,000  cubic  feet^ 
each  hour.  The  modern  hot  air  furnace  is 
similar  in  construction  to  the  Strutt  heater.  It 
consists  of  an  iron  stove,  which  may  be  of  va- 
rious shapes,  and  which  is  surrounded  either 
by  an  iron  or  a  brickwork  case,  with  a  hot  air 
chamber  between.  It  is  situated  either  in  the 
basement  or  cellar,  while  air  brought  from 
without,  or  too  commonly  from  the  subter- 
ranean apartments,  is  introduced  through 
proper  openings,  heated,  and,  rising  through 
air  flues,  is  distributed  to  the  different  apart- 
ments ;  entering  them  by  registers  at  the  base 
or  ceiling,  it  mingles  with  the  cold  air  and 
warms  the  room.  It  is  urged  in  behalf  of  hot 
air  furnaces,  as  against  stoves  and  fireplaces, 
that  they  are  out  of  the  way  and  save  space ; 
that  they  are  cleanly  and  give  but  little  trouble 
in  attendance;  that  they  are  economical  in 
first  cost  and  in  consumption  of  fuel ;  that 
they  warm  the  whole  house,  or  such  parts  of  it 
as  may  at  any  time  be  desired ;  and  that  they 
afford  an  abundant  supply  of  air  for  ventila- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that  in  the 
way  they  are  generally  constructed,  from  the 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  metal,  their 
joints  are  liable  to  open  so  as  to  allow  the  es- 
cape of  the  combustion  products  into  the  air 
*  chamber ;  that  sparks  of  fire  are  thus  often 
carried  through  the  building  with  the  greatest 
danger  of  conflagration ;  and  that  their  red-hot 
iron  surfaces  so  "  burn,"  or  in  some  way  change 
the  air,  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  respiration. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  general  conviction  that  hot 
air  furnaces  are  unwholesome  and  injurious. 
This  opinion,  being  the  result  of  extensive  ex- 
perience, is  probably  just ;  but  the  evils  are 
chiefly  those  of  faulty  construction  and  mis- 
management in  their  use,  as  they  have  been 
employed  for  years  in  many  establishments 
with  entire  satisfaction.  Mr.  Henry  Ruttan, 
of  Cobourg,  0.  "W.,  has  introduced  an  arrange- 
ment called  the  air  warmer,  which  seems  to 
combine  the  better  qualities  of  stoves  and  fur- 
naces, and  to  be  free  from  their  chief  objec- 
tions.   It  consists  of  one  stove  enclosed  within 
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another,  with  sufficient  space  between  to  ad- 
mit a  large  amount  of  air,  which  is  brought 
from  without,  enters  below  the  air  warmer, 
and  passes  into  the  room  above.  Instead  of 
heating  a  small  quantity  of  air  to  a  high  tem- 
perature, the  principle  of  this  arrangement  is 
to  moderately  warm  a  large  amount  of  it,  and 
depend  upon  its  rapid  exchange  to  keep  the 
apartments  at  a  proper  temperature.  The  air 
warmers  of  several  sizes,  varying  in  price  from 
$25  to  $150,  are  placed  either  in  the  room,  the 
hall,  or  the  basement,  and  may  warm  by  direct 
radiation,  as  well  as  by  circulation  of  air.  The 
inventor's  aim  was  to  secure  the  cheapness 
and  simplicity  of  the  stove  with  the  ventilat- 
ing efficiency  of  the  more  expensive  apparatus, 
and  his  arrangement  has  been  very  success- 
fully employed  in  private  dwellings,  railroad 
cars,  and  various  public  institutions. — The  first 
attempt  to  use  hot  water  as  a  means  of  warm- 
ing dates  back  as  far  as  1715,  when  Sir  Martin 
Triewald  warmed  a  greenhouse  by  it  at  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. But  the  first  successful  effort 
on  a  large  scale  was  made  by  M.  Bonnemain, 
in  an  apparatus  for  hatching  chickens  for  the 
Paris  market.  The  employment  of  water  for 
heating  purposes  depends  upon  two  princi- 
ples. First,  when  unequally  warmed,  its  equi- 
librium is  disturbed,  and  it  is  thrown  into  move- 
ment. If  a  tube  passes  into  the  upper  part 
of  a  boiler,  and,  making  a  circuit,  reenters  the 
lower  part,  heating  the  water  in  the  boiler  gives 
rise  to  a  circulation  through  the  tube.  The 
hot  water  flows  away  above,  and,  cooling,  de- 
scends and  returns  to  the  boiler  below.  Sec- 
ond, the  capacity  of  water  for  heat  is  so  great, 
that  is,  it  holds  so  large  an  amount  of  it,  that  it 
gives  out  a  large  quantity  as  it  cools,  and  is 
thus  an  admirable  medium  for  its  distribution. 
"When  the  heat  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  is  im- 
parted to  air,  whatever  be  the  number  of  de- 
grees through  which  the  water  falls,  it  will 
raise  through  the  same  number  of  degrees 
2,850  cubic  feet  of  air.  There  are  two  modes  of 
warming  by  hot  water.  In  one  the  circulation 
takes  place  through  a  system  of  small  tubes 
distributed  through  the  house,  and  constructed 
to  fit  any  form  and  succession  of  rooms  and 
passages;  or  they  are  coiled  into  heaps  in  va- ' 
rious  situations,  and  impart  their  heat  by  di- 
rect radiation.  This  is  Perkins's  arrangement. 
It  has  no  boiler,  its  place  being  supplied  by  a 
portion  of  the  pipe  coiled  up  in  the  furnace, 
and  is  a  high  pressure  method,  the  temperature 
of  the  water  rising  to  300°  or  350°.  The 
warmth  diffused  from  a  coil  of  pipes  in  a  room 
is  mild  and  pleasant,  but  in  point  of  ventilation 
it  is  the  very  worst  contrivance  possible.  In 
the  other  form  of  hot  water  apparatus,  the 
pipes  do  not  ascend  to  any  considerable  height 
above  the  boiler ;  there  is  but  slight  pressure, 
and  the  heat  does  not  rise  above  the  boiling 
point.  The  bqiler  and  masses  of  pipes  are  placed 
in  the  cellar  or  basement,  and  air  from  without, 
warmed  by  passing  among  the  coils  of  tubing, 
is  distributed  to  the  apartments  through  fines 


and  registers.  As  the  boiler  and  tubes  contain 
considerable  water,  its  temperature  rises  slow- 
ly when  fire  is  first  applied,  and,  the  quantity 
of  caloric  to  be  given  out  being  large,  it  cools 
with  equal  slowness.  Hence  the  arrangement 
is  well  suited  to  those  cases  where  permanent 
and  unvarying  heat  is  required,  as  greenhouses, 
graperies,  &c.  Hot  water  pipes  thus  arranged 
are  a  source  of  steady  and  equable  heat ;  they 
do  not  scorch  the  air  as  furnaces  are  apt  to  do, 
and  they  produce  a  copious  and  pleasant  venti- 
lation, but  are  too  expensive  for  common  use 
in  dwellings. — Steam  was  first  applied  to  heat- 
ing purposes  in  England  in  the  winter  of  1784- 
'5  by  James  Watt,  who  employed  it  for  warm- 
ing his  study.  The  method  of  heating  build- 
ings by  steam  depends  upon  its  rapid  condensa- 
tion into  water  when  admitted  into  any  vessel 
colder  than  itself.  In  condensation  the  large 
amount  of  latent  heat  that  steam  contains  is 
imparted  to  the  enclosing  vessels  or  pipes,  and 
the  resulting  water  either  flows  back  to  the 
boiler,  or  falls  into  reservoirs  at  various  points, 
and  may  be  drawn  off  by  a  cock.  "We  may 
gather  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  latent  heat  in 
steam  from  the  fact  that  if  a  pound  of  it  is  con- 
densed, the  heat  set  free  is  enough  to  raise  5-i 
lbs.  of  water  from  freezing  to  boiling.  Steam, 
like  hot  water,  is  used  for  warming  in  two 
ways :  either  by  heating  coils  of  pipes  or  com- 
bined metallic  sheets  arranged  in  the  various 
apartments,  and  which  warm  by  direct  radia- 
tion ;  or  by  heating  air,  and  sending  it  through 
the  iDuilding.  As  in  the  similar  case  of  hot 
water,  just  mentioned,  the  former  method  is 
wholly  objectionable  from  its  lack  of  the 
slightest  provision  for  ventilation.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  boiler  adapted  to  an  engine 
of  one  horse  power  is  sufficient  for  heating 
60,000  cubic  feet  of  space;  and  that  if  steam 
from  the  boiler  of  a  working  engine  is  to  be 
used  for  warming,  the  boiler  requires  to  be  en- 
larged at  the  rate  of  one  cubic  foot  for  every 
2,000  cubic  feet  of  space  heated  to  the  temper- 
ature of  70°  or  80°.  The  amount  of  heat  lost 
through  windows,  walls,  and  by  escaping  air 
has  been  variously  estimated  by  different  wri- 
ters. Dr.  Arnott  says  that  in  a  winter's  day, 
with  the  external  temperature  at  10°  below 
freezing,  it  requires,  to  maintain  an  apartment 
at  60°,  a  steam  pipe  heated  to  200°,  or  about 
one  foot  square  for  every  6  feet  of  single  glass 
windows ;  as  much  for  every  120  feet  of  wall, 
roof,  or  ceiling,  and  as  much  for  every  6  cubic 
feet  of  hot  air  escaping  each  minute  in  the  way 
of  ventilation.  Hence,  a  room  16  feet  square 
by  12  feet  high,  with  two  windows,  each  7  by 
3,  with  ventUation  at  the  rate  of  16  cubic  feet 
per  minute,  would  require  20  square  feet  of 
radiating  surface.  Steam  for  heating  is  used 
at  a  very  low  pressure,  and  the  various  precau- 
tions employed  render  it  quite  safe.  Its  ar- 
rangements are  so  perfect  also  that  it  is  man- 
aged with  but  little  trouble,  and  the  ventila- 
tion is  very  satisfactory.  For  heating  large 
establishments  this  method  has  come  into  ex- 
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tensive  use,  but,  like  hot  water,  it  is  too  ex- 
pensive for  most  private  dwellings. — Ventila- 
tion on  a  large  scale  is  produced  by  fans  driven 
by  steam  power.  The  fan  consists  of  several 
vanes,  or  blades,  inserted  into  a  shaft  and 
made  to  revolve  with  it.  By  the  rotation  of 
the  blades  the  air  is  driven,  by  centrifugal  in- 
fluence, to  the  circumference,  tending  to  create 
a  vacuum  at  the  centre.  If  two  sides  be  added 
to  the  vanes,  having  an  opening  round  the  axis, 
when  the  fan  is  thrown  into  revolution,  air 
will  rush  in  through  the  openings  and  out  at 
the  circumference  continuously.  If  tubes  con- 
nect these  central  openings  with  an  apartment, 
its  air  will  be  exhausted ;  and  if  the  circumfer- 
ence be  suitably  connected  with  a  room,  the 
air  will  be  driven  into  it.  The  same  machine 
therefore  becomes  an  exhaust  fan  or  a  blowing 
fan  according  to  the  mode  of  its  use.  Air  im- 
pelled by  a  fan  may  be  heated  by  various  ex- 
pedients for  use  in  cold  weather,  but  this  mode 
of  ventilation  is  independent  of  warming,  and 
is  chiefly  valuable  in  summer  in  large  estab- 
lishments, as  asylums  and  hospitals,  where 
many  persons  are  gathered. — ^Ventilating  chim- 
neys are  flues,  sometimes  made  very  high  and 
large,  in  which  fires  create  powerful  draughts 
that  are  employed  to  exhaust  apartments  of 
vitiated  air.  An  extra  ventilating  flue  may  be 
constructed  adjoining  the  chimney,  warmed  by 
it,  and  opening  into  the  top  of  the  room,  and 
this  may  have  connecting  tubes  extending  to 
remote  apartments  for  the  ventilation  of  the 
whole  house.  But  double  outlets  to  the  same 
apartment  rarely  work  satisfactorily,  as  the 
chimney  is  apt  to  convert  the  extra  flue  into  a 
feeder  of  the  fire,  while  the  smoke  escaping 
from  the  chimney  may  be  drawn  down  the  flue 
into  the  room.  The  eflBciency  of  ventiducts  is 
augmented  by  surmounting  them  with  ejectors, 
which  increase  their  exhaustive  action  when 
the  wind  blows.  But  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, or  in  the  absence  of  other  arrange- 
ments, the  chimney  may  be  used  for  conveying 
away  foul  air,  the  velocity  of  the  ascending 
current,  which  is  usually  from  3  to  4  feet  per 
second,  giving  it  considerable  exhaustive  pow- 
er. If  therefore  an  opening  is  made  in  it  near 
the  ceiling,  the  foul  gases  accumulated  above 
rush  in,  and  are  carried  upward  with  the  cur- 
rent. Yet  if  from  any  cause  the  draught  of 
the  chimney  be  interrupted,  smoke  is  driven 
into  the  room,  an  ordinary  register,  requiring 
personal  attendance,  being  of  little  use.  To 
remedy  this  inconvenience.  Dr.  Arnott  con- 
structed a  self-acting  suspension  valve,  which 
is  placed  in  the  aperture,  and  so  mounted  that 
a  current  of  air  passing  into  the  chimney  opens 
it,  while  an  opposite  current  closes  it.  A  modi- 
fication of  this  valve  consists  of  a  square  piece 
of  wire  gauze  set  in  the  opening  with  a  curtain 
of  oiled  silk  suspended  behind.  In  the  thou- 
sands of  stifling,  stove-heated  rooms,  where 
pallor  of  countenance,  headache,  and  nervous- 
ness bear  painful  witness  to  the  perverted  and 
poisoned  state  of  the  air,  these  simple  contri- 


vances would  be  invaluable. — The  point  of  en- 
trance of  air  into  a  building  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  too  much  neglected. 
If  there  be  local  sources  of  impurity  in  the 
vicinity,  or  the  annoyance  of  dust,  the  aperture 
of  ingress  should  be  placed  unfavorably  to  the 
admission  of  the  vitiated  air.  If  there  are  or- 
ganic contaminations  near  the  ground,  the  air 
should  be  brought  from  the  top  of  the  house.  * 
Openings  are  sometimes  made  under  the  eaves, 
leading  to  channels  constructed  in  the  walls, 
which  open  into  the  room,  or  furnish  air  for 
the  warming  apparatus.  Where  stoves  or  hot 
air  arrangements  are  employed,  the  free  addi- 
tion of  moisture  to  the  air  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. The  common  practice  of  setting  a 
small  vessel  of  water  on  a  stove  or  in  a  fur- 
nace is  altogether  inadequate.  There  should 
be  large  surfaces  for  evaporation,  which  are 
perhaps  best  secured  by  means  of  linen  or  cot- 
ton cloth  dipped  in  water  and  hung  from  any 
convenient  framework.  An  ^'endless  towel," 
hanging  upon  a  roller  with  its  lower  part  dip- 
ped in  a  trough  of  water  beneath,  answers  ad- 
mirably, as  it  is  easily  turned  at  any  moment, 
thus  keeping  a  large  wet  surface  constantly  ex- 
posed to  the  air. — The  practical  question  arises 
in  ventilation,  at  what  points  the  air  should  be 
introduced  into  an  apartment,  and  removed 
from  it.  The  breath,  as  it  escapes  into  the  still 
atmosphere,  at  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
is  so  rarefied  that  it  ascends.  The  warmth  of 
the  body,  imparting  itself  to  the  surrounding 
air,  expands  it  and  causes  a  rising  current. 
"When  the  temperature  of  the  room  is  65°,  the 
body  is  33°  warmer,  while  4°  added  to  the  cir- 
cumjacent air  is  sufficient  to  give  it  an  ascend- 
ing movement.  A  kind  of  natural  ventilation 
of  the  person  is  thus  efiected,  and  as  it  is  not 
desirable  to  bring  the  vitiated  air  back  to 
breathe  over  again,  this  movement  has  been 
taken  as  nature's  hint,  and  the  plan  of  upward 
ventilation  generally  adopted,  the  air  entering 
at  the  floor,  and,  as  it  rises  to  the  ceiling,  es- 
caping through  registers  above.  Such  an  out- 
let is  infinitely  preferable  to  having  a  room 
sealed,  with  no  escape  for  its  foul  air;  and 
even  where  the  ventilation  is  feeble,  it  may  be 
the  best  method.  But  if  hot  air  intended  for 
warming  and  ventilation  enters  below,  it  of 
course  rises  to  the  ceiling,  and,  if  it  finds  open- 
ings there,  escapes  with  but  little  benefit  to 
the  occupants  of  the  room.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  egress  be  at  the  floor,  there  is  a  con- 
stant descent  of  the  pure  atmosphere ;  and  if 
the  action  be  at  all  brisk,  the  escaping  breath 
is  rapidly  swept  downward,  thus  keeping  pure 
the  zone  of  respiration.  It  is  said  that,  as 
warm  air  tends  to  rise,  the  upward  movement 
is  the  natural  one ;  but  the  true  statement  is, 
that  air  moves  in  obedience  to  force,  and  wheth- 
er it  be  applied  to  move  it  upward  or  down- 
ward, the  motion  is  equally  natural.  What  is 
required  is  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air  at  the 
proper  temperature,  and  whatever  secures  that 
is  most  in  harmony  with  nature. 
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"WARNER,  Stjsait,  an  American  authoress, 
born  in  New  York  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
Henry  W.  Warner, .  a  lawyer  by  profession, 
and  author  of  an  "Inquiry  into  the  Moral  and 
Religious  Character  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment" and  "  The  Liberties  of  America ;"  and 
for  a  number  of  years  she  has  resided  with  her 
'family  on  Constitution  island  in  the  Hudson 
river,  opposite  West  Point.  Her  jBrst  essay  in 
literature  was  a  novel  entitled  "The  Wide, 
Wide  World,"  published  in  1850  under  the 
pseudonyme  of  Elizabeth  Wetherell,  and  which, 
as  a  picture  of  American  domestic  life,  attained 
a  considerable  popularity  both  in  America  and 
Europe,  as  many  as  35,000  copies  having 
been  sold  in  the  IJnited  States  alone.  It  was 
succeeded  by  "  Queechy"  (2  vols.,  1852),  which 
had  also  a  large  circulation,  and  like  its  prede- 
cessor has  been  translated  into  Erench,  and 
"The  Hills  of  the  Shatemuck"  (1856),  contain- 
ing many  glimpses  of  American  scenery  in  the 
neighborhood  of  her  residence.  She  is  also 
the  author  of  "  The  Law  and  the  Testimony" 
(8vo.,  1853),  in  which  the  texts  proving  the 
great  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  brought  to- 
gether under  their  appropriate  heads ;  of  a  prize 
essay  on  "  The  Duties  of  American  Women ;" 
and  of  a  volume  entitled  "Lyrics  from  the 
Wide,  Wide  World."  The  prevailing  tone  of 
her  books  is  religious. — Anna  B.,  sister  of  the 
preceding,  has  also  a  considerable  reputation 
as  an  authoress.  She  has  published  "Dollars 
and  Cents,  by  Amy  Lothrop"  (2  vols.,  1853), 
"  My  Brother's  Keeper"  (2  vols.,  1855),  and,  in 
connection  with  her  sister,  "Ellen  Montgom- 
ery's Book  Case"  (1853-'5),  a  series  in  4  vols. 
for  young  persons.  In  1860  appeared  a  work 
entitled  "  Say  and  Seal,"  the  joint  production 
of  the  sisters  (2  vols.  12mo.,  Philadelphia). 

WARRANTY,  a  term  used  in  law,  in  the  trans- 
fer of  real  estate,  in  the  sale  of  chattels,  and  in 
contracts  of  insurance.  The  learning  of  real 
warranties  abounds  in  the  old  books,  and  was 
subtle  and  technical  in  an  extreme  degree.  Sir 
Edward  Coke  spoke  of  it  as  "  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  cunning  learnings  of  the  law." 
But  much  of  it  is  now  abolished  in  England ; 
much  is  of  little  practical  use  or  employment 
there ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  ever 
had  any  force  in  the  United  States.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  now,  through  all  the  states,  the  war- 
ranties of  land  are  only  those  expressed  in  the 
deed  of  grant  or  lease,  and  they  are  personal  cov- 
enants, although  they  may  run  with  the  land.  A 
deed  may  be  wholly  without  warranty,  in  which 
case  it  is  a  mere  deed  of  release  or  quitclaim ; 
or  it  may  contain  such  limited  warranties  as 
the  grantor  chooses  to  give  and  the  grantee  is 
willing  to  accept. — ^Warranty  in  contracts  of 
insurance  has  been  treated  under  Insueanoe, 
and  this  article  will  be  confined  to  warranty 
in  the  sale  of  chattels  or  personal  property. 
This  warranty  may  be  a  warranty  of  title  in  the 
seller,  or  a  warranty  of  the  character  or  quality 
pf  the  thing  sold.    As  to  warranty  of  title, 


which  is  seldom  expressed,  the  courts  of 
England  and  of  the  United  States,  after  some 
fluctuation  and  uncertainty,  are  now  agreed  in 
establishing  the  just  and  sensible  rule,  that  he 
who  sells  as  his  own  property  a  chattel  in  his 
possession,  must  be  regarded  as  warranting 
that  he  owns  the  chattel  and  has  a  right  to 
sell  it  in  that  way, '  although  nothing  is  said 
about  the  title.  As  to  the  quality,  the  war- 
ranty may  be  express  or  implied.  If  it  is  ex- 
press, it  is  always  open  to  such  construction 
from  the  circumstances  and  character  of  the 
transaction,  and  the  usage  in  similar  cases,  as 
shall  make  the  engagement  of  warranty  conform 
to  the  intention  and  the  understanding  of  the 
parties.  But  words  of  warranty  are  always 
subjected  to  a  precise  and  perhaps  severe  inter- 
pretation, because  the  buyer  may  and  should 
always  take  care  that  the  warranty  gives  him 
just  the  protection  he  desired,  and  must  abide 
any  loss  arising  from  any  deficiency  or  ambi- 
guity in  the  terms  used.  If  there  be  no  ex- 
press warranty,  then  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
in  England  and  in  the  United  States,  and  with 
the  concurrence  of  all  the  courts,  the  principle 
of  caveat  emptor  (let  the  buyer  beware)  comes 
in.  This  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  a  law  of 
sale.  Undoubtedly  it  is  a  rule  which  works 
much  hardship  and  covers  much  fraud.  Emi- 
nent members  of  the  legal  profession,  and  some 
in  high  office,  have  lamented,  and  perhaps  re- 
proached this  rule  as  the  cause  of  much  ini- 
quity. It  is  obvious  however  that  courts  must 
have  a  general  rule  on  this  subject.  The  law, 
dealing  with  a  buyer  and  a  seller,  must  deter- 
mine on  which  of  them  the  risk  and  responsibil- 
ity rest.  It  must  therefore  adopt  the  rule  of 
caveat  emptor,  and  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
buyer  to  take  sufficient  care  for  himself,  which 
he  may  do  either  by  sufficient  examination  or 
by  demanding  an  express  warranty ;  or  else  it 
must  say  that  the  responsibility  must  rest  on 
the  seller,  and  that  whenever  the  thing  sold 
turns  out  to  be  other  than  the  buyer  supposed, 
the  seller  must  make  it  good.  Either  of  these 
rules  would  have  some  advantages  and  be  open 
to  some  objections;  and  upon  the  whole,  wo 
believe  that  the  commercial  experience  of  Eng- 
land and  of  this  country  is  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  rule  of  caveat  emptor.  At  the  same  time,  the 
courts  have  applied  important  limitations  and 
qualifications  to  the  rule,  and  as  now  adminis- 
tered it  seems  to  work  well. — In  the  first  place, 
the  rule  is  never  applied  to  fraud,  direct  or  in- 
direct, or  of  any  kind.  It  is  therefore  impor- 
tant to  know  what  is  meant  by  legal  fraud. 
The  question  is  considered  in  many  cases,  and 
particularly  in  one  of  much  interest  which 
came  before  the  United  States  supreme  court 
(2  Wheaton,  178).  In  this  case  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  declared  that  neither  buyer  nor  seller 
is  bound  to  communicate  to  the  other  informa- 
tion possessed  exclusively  by  him,  where  the 
means  of  intelligence  are  equally  accessible  to 
both  parties.  The  numerous  cases  on  this  ques- 
tion are  not  in  harmony ;  but  from  them  the 
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general  rule  may  be  drawn,  that  any  party  may 
by  his  silence  alone  permit  another  to  deceive 
himself,  but  if  he  cause  or  aid  the  deception  by 
act  or  word  it  becomes  a  fraud  on  his  part. — 
Another  rule  is,  that  no  mere  praise  or  com- 
mendation of  an  article  or  invitation  to  trade 
binds  the  seller.    But  if  a  seller,  pending  the  ne- 
gotiation for  sale,  makes  a  positive  affirmation 
of  quality,  intending  to  effect  a  sale  thereby,  and 
in  fact  causing  or  materially  promoting  the  sale, 
such  affirmation  is  a  warranty.   If  made  in  good 
faith,  it  is  a  warranty ;  and  if  falsely  made,  it 
is  both  a  warranty  and  a  fraud.    It  is  certain 
that  the  word  "  warrant"  need  not  be  used,  nor 
any  other  word  of  exactly  equivalent  meaning. 
If  the  fair  meaning  of  all  the  words  used  im- 
ports an  undertaking  or  agreement  of  the  seller 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  thing  sold,  it  is  a  war- 
ranty.— There  are  interesting  cases  on  the  ques- 
tion how  far  a  bill  of  sale  effects  a  warranty 
by  its  description  of  the  thing  sold.    Thus,  a 
bill  of  sale,  ''  A  bought  of  B  two  cases  of  indi- 
go, $272,"  where  the  article,  sold  in  good  faith, 
turned  out  to  be  not  indigo  but  a  composition 
principally  of  Prussian  blue,  was  held  to  be  a 
warranty  that  the  article  was  indigo,  but  no 
warranty  of  its  quality.    Another  bill,  "  Sold  A 
B  2,000  gallons  prime  quality  winter  oil,"  was 
held  to  be  a  warranty,  not  only  that  the  article 
was  oil,  and  winter  strained,  but  of  prime  qual- 
ity. But  where  the  bill  of  sale  described  the  ar- 
ticle as  "  superior  sweet-scented  Kentucky  leaf 
tobacco,"  it  was  held  that  the  warranty  implied 
by  the  bill  was  satisfied  by  the  fact  that  the  to- 
bacco was  Kentucky  leaf,  although  it  was  nei- 
ther superior  nor  sweet-scented,  but  ill-flavored 
and  unfit  for  market.    Upon  the  whole,  the  bet- 
ter and  perhaps  the  prevalent  rule  appears  to 
be,  that  a  written  bill  of  sale,  or  sale  note,  is  a 
warranty  of  all  that  it  distinctly  expresses. 
There  is  in  some  courts  a  disposition  to  limit 
this  implied  warranty  to  cases  where  the  buyer 
has  no  opportunity  for  examination.    Indeed, 
it  seems  to  be  agreed,  that  the  rule  of  caveat 
emptor  necessarily  implies  one  exception ;  for 
the  law  would  not  require  him  to  "  beware" 
who  cannot  comply  with  the  demand.    If  then 
a  seller,  having  certain  knowledge  exclusively, 
sells  under  circumstances  indicating  not  only 
that  the  buyer  trusted  to  his  representations, 
but  was  compelled  to  trust  to  them,  these  rep- 
resentations would  have  the  effect  of  warranty. 
In  the  fluctuation  which  has  attended   this 
question,  there  has  sometimes  been  a  disposi- 
tion to  hold  that  *'a  sound  price  implies  a 
sound  quality,"  and  therefore  that  all  goods 
fairly  bought  for  a  market  are  warranted  by 
the  seller,  as  fit  for  the  market.    But  this, 
which  is  the  rule  of  the  Roman  civil  law,  seems 
now  not  to  be  law  in  any  of  our  states  except- 
ing South  Carolina  and  Louisiana.    If  an  article 
is  sold,  however,  not  for  general  use  or  for  a 
market,  but  for  a  specific  purpose  distinctly 
made  known  to  the  seller,  he  is  held  to  warrant 
it  to  be  fit  for  that  purpose.    But  this  rule 
loes  not  apply  where  a  specific  article  is  bought 


merely  in  the  belief  that  it  will  effect  a  certain 
purpose.     Some  very  nice  cases  have  turned 
upon  the  application  of  this  principle.     Thus, 
where  the  buyer's  order  was :  "  Send  me  your 
patent  hopper  and  apparatus  with  your  smoke- 
consuming  furnace,"  and  the  furnace  did  not 
consume  the  smoke,  it  was  held  that  the  buyer 
ordered  a  specific  article,  and  took  the  risk  of 
its  answering  his  purpose.    Bnt  where  a  seller 
sold,  under  a  written  agreement,  "  a  two-color 
printing  machine  on  my  patent  principle,"  and 
the  machine  would  not  print  well  in  two  colors, 
it  was  held  that  the  buyer  bought  and  the  sell- 
er sold  an  article  for  a  specific  purpose,  and 
the  buyer  was  not  bound  for  the  price  becauae 
there  was  an  implied  warranty  and  a  breach 
of  it. — Where  goods  are  sold  by  sample,  there 
is,  by  the  prevailing  rule,  an  implied  warranty 
that  the  goods  shall  be  equal  to  the  sample ; 
but  if  they  are  as  good  as  the  sample,  this  is 
enough,  although  the  sample  had  a  latent  de- 
fect, unless  the  seller  knew  of  this  defect  and 
purposely  concealed  it. — ISTo  warranty  can  be 
implied  from  circumstances,  where  there  is  an 
express  refusal  to  warrant.    But  this  rule  is 
never  permitted  to  cover  actual  fraud.     Thus 
ships  are  frequently  sold  by  auction,  "  as  they 
are,"  or  "  with  all  faults."  This  is  an  exclusion 
of  warranty ;  bnt  if  the  seller  knows  of  faults 
which  are  not  obvious,  and  does  or  says  any 
thing  to  conceal  them  or  draw  the  attention  of 
the  buyer  away  from  them  (as  where  a  ship 
had   her  bottom  worm-eaten  and    her  keel 
broken,  and  the  seller  took  her  from  the  ways 
and  kept  her  afloat  where  the  defects  could 
not  be  seen),  it  would  be  held  that  the  sale 
would  be  invalidated  by  the  fraud,  although 
there  was  no  warranty.    If  the  contract  of 
sale  is  in  writing,  and  there  be  no  fraud,  evi- 
dence is  not  admissible  to  show  that  there  was 
a  parol  warranty  outside  of  the  contract ;  be- 
cause it  is  a  universal  rule,  that  a  written  agree- 
ment shall  not  be  contradicted  or  varied  by 
parol  testimony.     And  for  the  same  reason  a 
written  warranty  cannot  be  enlarged,  dimin- 
ished, or  qualified  by  parol  testimony.     But  no 
warranty  need  be  in  writing.     If  it  can  be  dis- 
tinctly proved,  it  has  the  same  force  if  spoken 
as  if  written.    There  is  an  important  exception 
to  the  above  i^ule  of  evidence;  it  has  no  appli- 
cation to  a  mere  receipt  for  money,,  which  is 
always  open  to  evidence ;  and  therefore  an  or- 
dinary bill  of  parcels,  or  any  instrument  in- 
tended to  operate  principally  as  an  indication 
of  the  price  and  an  acknowledgment  of  its 
payment,  is  always  open  to  explanation  or  to 
evidence  of  parol  warranty. — Whatever  may 
be  the  law  as  to  implied  warranties,  it  seems 
to  be  agreed  that  it  has  no  application  what- 
ever to  the  sale  or  lease  of  real  estate.    From 
the  numerous  cases  on  this  subject,  it  seems 
difficult  to  draw  any  other  rule,  than  that  in  a 
deed  of  sale,  or  a  lease  of  land  or  of  a  honse  or 
store,  there  is  no  warranty  other  than  that  or 
those  which  the  instrument  contains ;  none,  for 
example,  that  the  premises  are  fit  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  habitation,  occupation,  or  cultivation, 
or  are  adapted  for  the  particular  purpose  for 
which  they  are  bought  or  hired.    But  in  many 
cases  where    this  question  might  arise,  the 
buyer  or  hirer  may  undoubtedly  have  a  remedy 
of  some  kind  against  the  seller  or  lessor,  al- 
though not  for  breach  of  warranty. — In  prac- 
tice, the  question  what  is  a  breach  of  warranty 
arises  under  the  sale  of  horses  "  warranted 
sound,''  more  frequently  than  elsewhere.  From 
the  multitudinous  and  contradictory  cases  on 
this  subject,  it  can  only  be  said  here,  that  a 
defect  impairing  the  animal  for  present  service, 
or  which  in  its  ordinary  and  natural  progress 
must  do  so,  is  generally  admitted  to  be  un- 
soundness.   Thus,  a  "bone  spavin,"  the  "na- 
vicular disease,"  "ossification  of  the  cartilages," 
and  "thick- wind"  have  all  been  held  to  be  un- 
soundness.    "  Crib-biting"  and  "  curby  hocks" 
are  not.     "  Roaring"  has  been  held  to  be,  and 
also  not  to  be,  unsoundness.    But  a  defect  like 
crib-biting,  though  not    unsoundness,   is   "a 
vice ;"  and  if  the  horse  is  expressly  warranted 
free  from  vice,  it  constitutes  a  breach. — It  is 
sometimes  an  important  question:   What  are 
the  rights  and  remedies  of  one  who  buys  with 
warranty,  when  there  is  a  breach  of  warranty? 
On  the  whole,  we  should  say  that  he  may  choose 
either  to  rescind  the  sale  and  return  the  thing 
bought,  and  defend  against  a  suit  for  the  price, 
or  bring  his  action  for  it  if  he  have  paid  it ;  or 
he  may  retain  the  thing  bought,  and  bring  his 
action  for  the  breach  of  warranty,  and  then  his 
damages  will  be  diminished  by  the  actual  value 
of  the  thing  bought  and  retained.     So  if  he 
sells  a  part  of  the  goods  before  he  discovers 
the  breach,  and  therefore  cannot  return  them 
all,  he  may  still  return  all  that  he  can,  and  will 
then  be  liable  only  for  the  market  value  of  the 
part  which  he  does  not  return.     But  if  he  can 
return  the  whole,  he  should  either  return  or 
retain  it  all.    If  he  tenders  the  goods  to  the 
seller  and  the  seller  refuses  to  receive  them, 
the  buyer  may  sell  them  at  once,  with  due 
notice  to  the  seller,  and  due  precaution  to 
have  a  fair  sale  for  a  fair  price ;  and  then  he 
may  recover  from  the  seller  whatever  he  loses 
by  this  resale,  with  the  expense  of  keeping  the 
goods  or  chattels  and  selling  them.    There  are 
however  authorities  which  limit  the  right  of 
the  buyer  to  his  action  for  the  breach  of  war- 
ranty, and  give  him  no  right  to  rescind  the  sale 
and  return  the  goods  except  in  case  of  fraud. 
The  United  States  courts  tend  to  this  view,  and 
it  is  favored  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee,  and  in  some  cases  in 
England.    If  a  seller  with  warranty  brings  his 
suit  for  the  price,  a  mere  breach  of  warranty 
without  fraud  is  held  by  many  English  author- 
ities, and  by  some  in  this  country,  to  be  no  bar 
to  the  action,  but  only  to  give  the  buyer  the 
right  to  set  off  against  the  price  whatever  dam- 
ages he  has  sustained  by  the  breach.    It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  law  of  war- 
ranty, although  often  complicated  in  fact  with 
the  law  of  fraud,  is  in  its  own  nature  entirely 


distinct ;  for  a  seller  with  warranty  is  equally 
liable  for  the  breach  of  it,  whether  he  knew 
that  the  warranty  was  false,  or  was  ignorant 
of  this.  ^  It  is  also  certain  that  whenever  a 
buyer  with  warranty  has  the  right  to  rescind 
the  sale  and  return  the  goods  because  of  a 
breach  of  the  warranty,  he  must  do  this  at 
once ;  for  any  unnecessary  delay  in  doing  so, 
or  any  act  equivalent  to  acceptance,  employ- 
ment, or  disposition  of  the  thing  bought  after 
he  knows  the  breach,  will  be  construed  to  be  a 
waiver  of  his  right  of  rescission,  and  will  limit 
him  to  his  recovery  of  damages. — It  should  be 
added,  that  there  is  in  general  no  implied  war- 
ranty, and  indeed  none  that  is  not  precisely 
expressed,  in  judicial  sales,  as  sales  under  ex- 
ecution or  any  order  or  decree  of  court.  This 
rule  has  the  sanction  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States,  and  is,  we  suppose,  univer- 
sally admitted. 

WARREF,  the  name  of  counties  in  14  of 
the  United  States.  I.  A  IST.  E.  co.  of  K  Y., 
partly  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Lake  George,  in- 
tersected and  partly  bounded  S.  and  W.  by  the 
Hudson  river,  and  drained  by  the  Schroon 
river;  area,  912  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  21,434. 
The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  only  about 
one  third  of  the  county  is  susceptible  of  cul- 
tivation. The  productions  in  1855  were  123,- 
817  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  5,497  of  wheat, 
120,347  of  oats,  10,952  of  rye,  19,214  of  buck- 
wheat, 173,328  of  potatoes,  482,786  lbs.  of  but- 
ter, 64,634  of  cheese,  18,615  of  maple  sugar, 
39,001  of  wool,  and  22,088  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  5  grist  mills,  68  saw  mills,  14  tanneries, 
33  churches,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  7,812 
pupils  attending  pupil  schools.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  iron  ore,  and  limestone,  marl,  and 
black  lead  are  found.  Capital,  Caldwell.  IL 
A  N.  W.  CO.  of  K  J.,  bounded  W.  by  the  Dela- 
ware, which  separates  it  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  S.  E.  by  the  Musconetcong  river,  and  in- 
tersected by  the  Paulinskill  and  Request  rivers ; 
area,  about  650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  28,434. 
Blue  mountain  is  in  the  N.  ^Y,  part,  and  Jenny 
Jump  and  Scott's  mountains  in  the  S.  E.  The 
elevated  portions  are  weU  adapted  to  pastur- 
age, and  the  soil  of  the  valleys  is  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  198,760  bushels  of 
wheat,  781,025  of  Indian  corn,  224,176  of  rye, 
230,966  of  oats,  117,996  of  buckwheat,  793,259 
lbs.  of  butter,  48,754  of  wool,  and  22,628  tons 
of  hay.  There  were  72  flour  and  grist  miUs, 
86  sawmills,  12  distilleries,  6  woollen  factories, 
2  furnaces,  8  iron  founderies,  7  tanneries,  2 
newspaper  offices,  48  churches,  and  4,295  pu- 
pils attending  public  schools.  Magnetic  iron 
ore,  hematite,  bog  iron  ore,  zinc,  manganese, 
marble,  soapstone,  and  roofing  slate  are  found. 
The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Morris  canal 
and  the  !N'ew  Jersey  central  railroad.  Capital, 
Belvidere.  III.  A  E".  W.  co.  of  Penn.,  border- 
ing on  K  Y.,  intersected  by  the  Alleghany 
river,  and  drained  by  Brokenstraw,  Oonewan- 
go,  and  other  creeks ;  area,  832  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  32,279.    The  surface  is  hilly,  and  the  soil 
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generally  fertile.  There  are  large  forests  of 
excellent  timber.  The  productions  in  1860 
were  33,T56  bushels  of  wheat,  83,398  of  Indian 
corn,  156,480  of  oats,  97,237  of  potatoes,  335,- 
725  lbs.  of  butter,  54,493  of  wool,  83,705  of 
maple  sugar,  and  20,990  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  7  grist  mills,  143  saw  mills,  2  iron  foun- 
deries,  3  woollen  factories,  4  tanneries,  3  news- 
paper offices,  and  18  churches;  and  in  1860 
there  were  4,737  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
Iron  ore  is  found.  This  county  forms  part  of 
the  great  oil  region  of  Pennsylvania. '  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  and  the 
Atlantic  and  Great  "Western  railroads.  Capital, 
Warren.  IV.  A  IT.  E.  co.  of  Va.,  intersected 
by  the  Shenandoah  river;  area,  200  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  6,442,  of  whom  1,575  were  slaves. 
The  Blue  ridge  extends  along  its  S.  E.  border. 
The  surface  is  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  145,354  bushels  of 
wheat,  128,875  of  Indian  corn,  25,906  of  oats, 
64,185  lbs.  of  butter,  17,371  of  wool,  and  2,219 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  40  grist  mills,  21  saw 
mills,  6  distilleries,  3  tanneries,  13  churches, 
and  484  pupils  attending  schools.  Iron  ore, 
copper,  manganese,  and  limestone  are  found. 
The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Manassas  Gap 
railroad.  Capital,  Front  Koyal.  V.  A  K  co. 
of  ^N".  C,  bordering  on  Va.,  bounded  'N.  W. 
by  the  Warren  river,  and  intersected  in  the 
N.  E.  by  the  Roanoke  river ;  area,  391  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  15,726,  of  whom  10,401  were 
slaves.  The  surface  is  elevated  and  undulating, 
and  the  soil  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  349,502  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  34,474  of 
wheat,  88,474  of  oats,  45,390  of  sweet  potatoes, 
2,430,730  lbs.  of  tobacco,  50,304  of  butter,  and 
2,245  tons  of  hay.  There  were  8  grist  mills,  4 
saw  mills,  3  tanneries,  21  churches,  and  1,484 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  There  are 
several  valuable  mineral  springs.  The  county 
is  intersected  by  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  and 
the  Roanoke  valley  railroads.  Capital,  War- 
renton.  VI.  An  E.  co.  of  Ga.,  bounded 
S.  W.  by  the  Ogeechee  river ;  area,  450  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  9,820,  of  whom  5,379  were 
slaves.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  the 
soil  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
19,155  bushels  of  wheat,  428,364  of  Indian 
corn,  44,119  of  oats,  123,825  of  sweet  potatoes, 
5,210  lbs,  of  rice,  and  9,994  bales  of  cotton. 
There  were  10  grist  mills,  10  saw  mills,  1  wool- 
len factory,  27  churches,  and  470  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.  Granite  and  soapstone 
abound.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the 
Georgia  railroad.  Capital,  Warrenton.  VII. 
A  W.  CO.  of  Miss.,  separated  from  La.  by  the 
Mississippi  river,  bounded  S.  E.  by  Big  Black 
river,  and  intersected  by  SteeFs  bayou  and  the 
Yazoo;  area,  675  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  20,710, 
of  whom  13,763  were  slaves.  The  surface  is 
hilly  in  the  E.  part  and  low  and  level  along 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  soil  very  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  451,875  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,  71,374  of  sweet  potatoes,  18,513 
bales  of  cotton,  and  88,664  lbs.  of  butter.  There 


were  8  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  2  newspaper 
offices,  11  churches,  and  708  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  All  the  rivers  which  border  on 
or  intersect  the  county  are  navigated  by  steam- 
boats, and  the  southern  Mississippi  railroad 
passes  through  it.  Capital,  Vicksburg.  VIII. 
A  central  co.  of  Tenn.,  bounded  N.  E.  by  the 
Caney  fork  of  Cumberland  river,  and  drained 
by  the  Collins  river  and  its  affluents;  area, 
440  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 11,147,  of  whom  2,320 
were  slaves.  The  surface  is  mountainous  in 
the  E.  part  and  hilly  in  the  W.,  and  the  soil 
tolerably  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
474,705  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  87,298  of  oats, 
26,349  of  sweet  potatoes,  16,454  lbs.  of  wool, 
and  78,838  of  butter.  There  were  10  grist 
mills,  4  saw  mills,  4  tanneries,  10  churches, 
and  780  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The 
McMinnville  and  Manchester  raih^oad  connects 
the  capital,  McMinnville,  with  the  IsTashville 
and  Chattanooga  railroad.  IX.  A  S.  W.  co.  of 
Ky.,  bounded  K  by  Green  river  and  intersected 
by  Big  Barren  river ;  area,  455  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  17,325,  of  whom  5,318  were  slaves.  The 
surface  is  moderately  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  1,031,545  bush- 
els of  Indian  corn,  33,473  of  wheat,  198,600  of 
oats,  44,898  of  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  180,- 
329  lbs.  of  butter,  32,336  of  wool,  and  1,401,751 
of  tobacco.  There  were  7  grist  mills,  8  saw 
mills,  5  tanneries,  22  churches,  and  1,100  pu- 
pils attending  public  schools.  The  county  has 
several  extensive  caverns  and  monumental 
mounds.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Louisville 
and  Kashville  railroad.  Capital,  Bowling 
Green.  X.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Ohio,  intersected  by 
the  Miami  and  Little  Miami  rivers ;  area,  400 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  26,908.  The  surface  is 
undulating  and  the  soil  highly  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  251,606  bushels  of 
wheat,  1,886,886  of  Indian  corn,  258,208  of 
oats,  60,895  of  potatoes,  592,746  lbs.  of  butter, 
78,365  of  wool,  and  14,201  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  26  grist  mills,  35  saw  mills,  5  woollen 
factories,  11  tanneries,  3  newspaper  offices,  60 
churches,  and  4,117  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  The  county  contains  several  ancient 
mounds,  and  has  an  abundance  of  limestone. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Zanesville  and  Wil- 
mington, the  Little  Miami,  the  Columbus  and 
Xenia,  and  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and  Day- 
ton railroads.  Capital,  Lebanon.  XL  A  W. 
CO.  of  Ind.,  bordering  on  111.,  and  bounded  S.  E. 
by  the  Wabash  river ;  area,  360  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  10,057.  About  one  half  the  county  is 
occupied  by  Grand  Prairie ;  the  rest  is  undu- 
lating, and  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  The  produc- 
tions in  1850  were  21,068  bushels  of  wheat, 
1,024,386  of  Indian  corn,  95,442  of  oats,  113,- 
555  lbs.  of  butter,  33,384  of  wool,  and  5,900  tons 
of  hay.  There  were  6  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills, 
9  churches,  and  1,700  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  The  Wabash  and  Lake  Erie  canal, 
and  the  Toledo,  Wabash,  and  St.  Louis  rail- 
road pass  through  the  county.  Capital,  Wil- 
liamsport.    XII.  A  W.  co.  of  111.,  drained  by 
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Henderson  river  and  several  smaller  streams ; 
area,  540  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  18,336.  The 
surface  is  level  and  the  soil  highly  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  122,645  bushels  of 
wheat,  1,021,542  of  Indian  corn,  174,396  of 
oats,  188,495  lbs.  of  butter,  51,277  of  wool,  and 
8,293  tons  of  hay.  There  were  5  grist  mills, 
11  saw  mills,  13  churches,  and  409  pupils  at- 
tending public  schools.  Bituminous  coal  and 
limestone  abound.  The  county  is  intersected 
by  the  Chicago,  Burhngton,  and  Quincy  rail- 
road. Capital,  Monmouth.  XIII.  A  S.  co.  of 
Iowa,  intersected  by  South,  Middle,  and  Upper 
Third  rivers,  and  drained  by  several  other 
tributaries  of  the  Des  Moines,  which  crosses 
the  N.  E.  corner ;  area,  432  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  10,282.  It  has  a  diversified  surface  of 
prairie  and  woodland,  and  the  soil  is  very  fer- 
tile. The  productions  in  1859  were  16,994 
bushels  of  wheat,  492,612  of  Indian  corn,  17,- 
632  of  oats,  17,655  of  potatoes,  151,189  lbs.  of 
butter,  5,404  tons  of  hay,  and  15,566  gaUs.  of 
sorghum  molasses.  Bituminous  coal  is  abun- 
dant. Capital,  Indianola.  XIY.  An  E.  co.  of 
Mo.,  bounded  S.  by  the  Missouri  river ;  area, 
850  sq.  m ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,833,  of  whom  1,034 
were  slaves.  It  has  a  varied  surface,  and  the 
soil,  especially  along  the  river,  is  extremely 
fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were  35,732 
bushels  of  wheat,  365,496  of  Indian  corn, 
52,831  of  oats,  69,639  lbs.  of  butter,  17,090  of 
wool,  and  431,000  of  tobacco.  There  were 
20  churches,  and  582  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Limestone  and  sandstone  of  excellent 
quality  abound.     Capital,  Warrenton. 

"WARREN",  James,  a  revolutionary  patriot, 
born  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  1726,  died  there, 
l^ov.  27,  1808.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1745,  and  for  a  number  of  years  was 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  At  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1757  he  succeeded  to  a  large 
patrimonial  estate  in  Plymouth,  and  was  ap- 
pointed high  sheriff,  an  office  which  his  father 
had  previously  held,  and  which  he  retained  till 
the  commencement  of  the  war.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  general  court  from  Plymouth 
in  1766,  and  was  uniform  in  his  support  of  the 
rights  of  the  colonies,  and  of  all  the  measures 
brought  forward  by  the  revolutionary  leaders. 
In  1773  he  proposed  the  establishment  of  com- 
mittees of  correspondence  for  the  difierent 
colonies,  a  measure  generally  adopted.  During 
the  revolution  he  was  for  some  years  speaker 
of  the  house  of  representatives.  He  was  offered 
the  office  of  lieutenant-governor  of  the  state, 
and  also  of  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  but 
declined  both,  and  finally  accepted  a  seat  in  the 
navy  board.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  re- 
tired from  public  life. — ^Meeoy,  an  American 
authoress,  wife  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Barn- 
stable, Mass.,  Sept.  25, 1728,  died  in  Plymouth, 
Oct.  19,  1814.  She  was  the  sister  of  James 
Otis,  the  patriot  and  orator,  and  was  married 
at  the  age  of  26.  Her  feelings  were  strongly 
enlisted  on  the  popular  side  during  the  rev- 
olutionary   struggle,   and    she    was    in    inti- 


mate correspondence  with  the  two  Adamses, 
Jefferson,  and  other  distinguished  patriots,  who 
were  accustomed  to  consult  her  on  momentous 
occasions.  Her  earliest  productions  were  po- 
litical satires  in  a  dramatic  form,  and  in  1790 
she  published  a  volume  of  poems,  including 
two  tragedies,  entitled  "  The  Sack  of  Rome" 
and  *'  The  Ladies  of  Castile."  Her  most  impor- 
tant work,  however,  was  her  "  History  of  the 
American  Revolution"  (3  vols.  8vo.,  Boston, 
1805),  prepared  from  notes  taken  during  the 
war,  and  which  was  long  a  standard  authority. 

WARREN,  SiE  John  Boelase,  an  English  > 
naval  officer,  born  at  Stapleford,  Nottingham- 
shire, in  1754,  died  in  Greenwich,  Feb.  27, 
1822.  He  was  sent  to  "Winchester  school,  but, 
having  a  passionate  love  for  the  sea,  ran  away, 
and  through  the  influence  of  friends  was  received 
on  board  the  Alderney  sloop  of  war  as  midship- 
man. After  having  served  in  that  capacity  for 
some  time  in  the  North  sea,  he  returned  to 
England,  became  a  member  of  Emmanuel  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.A. 
in  1776.  In  1774  he  entered  parliament  as 
member  for  Mario w,  and  in  1775  was  created  a 
baronet.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  American 
war  he  accepted  a  lieutenancy  in  the  Nonsuch, 
in  1779  became  commander  of  the  Helena  sloop 
of  war,  in  1780  was  reelected  to  parliament  for 
Marlow,  and  in  1781  attained  the  rank  of  post- 
captain.  In  1793,  on  the  commencement  of 
the  war  with  France,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Flora  frigate,  in  1794  was  made  a  knight  of  the 
bath,  and  in  1795  commanded  the  expedition 
to  Quiberon  bay  to  assist  the  insurrectionists 
of  La  Yendee,  which  was  unsuccessful.  In  1797 
he  obtained  the  command  of  the  Canada  of  74 
guns,  served  off  Brest  under  Lord  Bridport,  and 
was  detached  with  a  strong  force  to  the  coast 
of  Ireland,  where  on  Oct.  11,  1798,  he  fell  in 
with  a  French  squadron  destined  for  the  inva- 
sion of  that  country,  and  captured  the  Hoche 
line-of-battle  ship  and  3  frigates.  For  this  he 
received  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, and  was  subsequently  made  rear-admiral 
of  the  blue.  In  1793  he 'had  been  elected  to 
the  house  of  commons  for  Nottingham,  and  in 
1802  was  reelected  for  the  same  place.  He 
continued  in  the  naval  service  until  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  when  he  was  made  privy  councillor 
and  sent  to  Russia  as  ambassador  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary,  and  there  man- 
aged some  delicate  negotiations  with  regard  to 
the  retention  of  Malta  with  great  ability.  On 
his  return  he  again  entered  into  service,  subse- 
quently became  vice-admiral,  and  in  1812  re- 
ceived the  chief  command  in  North  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  but  two  years  afterward 
gave  up  the  post.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  admiral  of  the  white,  and  knight  grand 
cross  of  the  bath.  He  is  the  supposed  author 
of  an  anonymous  work  entitled  "A  View  of 
the  Naval  Force  of  Great  Britain"  (8vo.,  1791). 

WARREN.  I.  Joseph,  an  American  patriot, 
born  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  in  1741,  killed  in  the 
battle  of  Bunker  hill,  June  17,  1775.    He  was 
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graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1759,  studied 
medicine,  and  at  the  age  of  23  settled  in  Bos- 
ton, where  he  soon  acquired  an  extensive  prac- 
tice. He  early  embraced  the  cause  of  the  col- 
onies in  the  controversy  with  the  British  gov- 
ernment. His  first  appearance  in  public  was 
on  the  occasion  of  the  second  anniversary  of 
the  Boston  massacre,  March  5,  1T72,  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  refusal  of  Samuel  Adams  to 
deliver  the  address,  Warren  was  invited  to  dis- 
charge the  duty,  and  acquitted  himself  with 
great  ability.  Three  years  afterward,  when 
the  exasperation  between  the  troops  and  the 
citizens  had  risen  to  a  much  greater  height, 
he  again  delivered  the  address,  although  the 
duty  was  attended  with  considerable  danger. 
In  1T72  he  had  been  made  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  correspondence  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  with  the  several 
towns  in  Massachusetts.  Later  he  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  convention  of  Suffolk  county  which 
met  to  prevent  Gov.  Gage  from  carrying  out 
his  determination  of  fortifying  the  southern 
entrance  of  Boston  by  drawing  lines  across  the 
neck  connecting  it  with  Roxbury.  He  was 
made  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
prepare  an  address  to  the  governor  upon  the 
subject,  and  sent  to  him  two  papers,  both  writ- 
ten by  himself,  which  were  afterward  commu- 
nicated to  the  continental  congress.  In  the 
autumn  of  1774  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to 
the  Massachusetts  congress,  of  which  he  was 
made  president,  and  also  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safety,  consisting  of  13  mem- 
bers of  the  congress,  to  whom  the  executive 
power  was  intrusted.  By  the  fact  of  holding 
these  two  offices  he  became  the  virtual  head 
of  the  new  commonwealth.  To  his  energy 
was  in  great  measure  due  the  successful  result 
of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  and  by  him  Paul 
Eevere  and  Dawes  were  sent  on  their  midnight 
ride  to  inform  the  inhabitants  of  the  coming 
of  the  British  troops.  Warren  was  at  "West 
Cambridge  when  the  British  troops  returned, 
and  in  the  skirmish  there  a  bullet  passed  so 
close  to  his  head  as  to  carry  away  a  lock  of 
hair  above  his  ear.  On  June  14,  1775,  he  re- 
ceived from  the  Massachusetts  congress  a  com- 
mission as  major-general,  having  previously 
refused  one  as  surgeon-general.  When  the 
question  of  the  occupation  of  Charlestown 
heights  by  the  provincial  troops  was  under 
deliberation,  he  opposed  the  project,  against  the 
advice  of  Prescott  and  Putnam,  on  the  ground 
of  the  want  of  ammunition  sufficient  to  resist 
the  attack  of  the  British  troops.  When  a  ma- 
jority of  the  council  of  war  determined  to  for- 
tify Bunker  hill,  he  however  resolved  to  have 
a  share  in  the  action  that  would  take  place. 
After  attending  to  his  duties  in  the  committee 
of  public  safety,  he  was  warned  by  Elbridge 
Gerry  against  the  hazard  of  exposing  his  per- 
son. "  I  know  that  I  may  faU,"  was  the  reply 
of  Warren  ;  *'  but  where  is  the  man  who  does 
not  think  it  glorious  and  delightful  to  die  for 
his  country?"     About  2  o'clock  he  went  to 


Bunker  hill  unattended,  and  with  a  musket  in 
his  hand ;  and  as  he  crossed  the  American  works 
he  was  met  by  Putnam,  who  offered  him  the 
command.  This  he  declined,  and  passed  on 
to  the  redoubt,  which  was  expected  to  be  the 
chief  point  of  attack,  and  there  again  the  com- 
mand was  offered  to  him  by  Ool.  Prescott.  "  I 
have  come,"  he  answered,  "to  take  a  lesson 
of  a  veteran  soldier  in  the  art  of  war."  He 
was  one  of  the  last  to  retire  from  the  field,  and 
his  person  being  in  great  danger.  Major  Small  of 
the  British  army  called  out  to  him  by  name  from 
the  redoubt  and  begged  him  to  surrender,  at  the 
same  time  commanding  his  men  to  cease  their 
fire.  The  order  came  too  late.  As  he  turned 
around  at  the  voice  a  ball  struck  him  on  the 
forehead,  killing  him  instantly.  When  Gen. 
Howe  was  assured  that  Warren  was  killed,  he 
declared  that  his  death  was  a  full  offset  for  the 
loss  of  500  men.  His  remains  were  buried  on 
the  spot  on  which  he  fell,  but  the  next  year 
were  removed  to  a  tomb  in  the  Tremont  ceme- 
tery, and  were  finally  placed  in  the  family  vault 
under  St.  Paul's  church  in  Boston.  His  death 
was  a  source  of  universal  grief  to  his  country- 
men. "  Among  the  dead,"  says  the  official  ac- 
count of  the  battle  of  Bunker  hill  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts congress,  "was  Major-General  Joseph 
Warren,  a  man  whose  memory  will  be  en- 
deared to  his  countrymen  and  to  the  worthy 
in  every  part  and  age  of  the  world,  so  long  as 
virtue  and  valor  shall  be  esteemed  among  man- 
kind." As  his  wife  had  died  before  him,  his 
orphan  children  were  left  to  the  care  of  their 
paternal  grandmother ;  but  the  year  after  his 
fall  the  continental  congress  passed  a  resolu- 
tion that  his  eldest  son  should  be  educated  at 
the  public  expense,  and  a  few  years  later  a 
further  resolution  was  passed  that  public  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  the  education  of  the 
other  children  imtil  the  youngest  should  be  of 
age.  A  statue  of  Gen.  Warren,  by  Henry 
Dexter,  was  inaugurated  on  Bunker  hill,  June 
17,  1857,  the  82d  anniversary  of  the  battle, 
by  the  "Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association." 
His  life  has  been  written  by  A.  H.  Everett,  in 
Sparks's  "  American  Biography."  II.  Johk, 
M.D.,  an  American  physician,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  July  27, 
1753,  died  in  Boston,  April  4,  1815.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1771,  and 
passed  two  years  in  the  study  of  medicine 
under  the  direction  of  his  brother,  whose  pa- 
triotic views  he  fully  shared  and  aided  with  his 
pen.  He  commenced  practice  in  Salem  in  1773. 
He  was  with  the  Salem  regiment  in  the  battle 
of  Lexington,  and  remained  a  fortnight  at  Cam- 
bridge in  charge  of  the  wounded.  In  June  he 
offered  himself  at  camp  as  a  volunteer,  and  was 
appointed  senior  surgeon  to  the  hospital.  He 
accompanied  the  army  in  all  its  worst  perils 
and  hardships  during  two  years ;  after  which 
he  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  military 
hospitals  in  Boston.  He  soon  obtained  the 
confidence  of  the  public,  both  as  surgeon  and 
physician,  and  eventually  acquired  a  larger 
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practice,  probably,  than  any  one  in  Boston  be- 
fore or  since  his  time.  He  joined  the  expedi- 
tion of  Gen.  Greene  to  Rhode  Island  in  17T8, 
and  another  against  the  insurgent  Shays  in 
1786.  In  1780  he  gave  a  course  of  dissections 
to  his  colleagues,  then  a  great  novelty,  and  con- 
ducted with  great  secrecy  on  account  of  popu- 
lar prejudices.  His  enthusiastic  interest  in  his 
subject,  and  his  faculty  of  vivid  description, 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  medical  school 
under  his  auspices  attached  to  Harvard  college ; 
and  he  was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy. 
He  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  all  pub- 
lic events  to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  surgery 
he  was  a  very  successful  operator,  and  intro- 
duced many  operations  previously  unknown 
in  the  country.  His  principal  publications 
were  as  follows :  the  first  fourth  of  July  ora- 
tion, delivered  in  1783  ;  a  "  Dissertation  on  the 
Mercurial  Practice  in  Febrile  Diseases;"  an  ad- 
dress before  the  humane  society ;  a  eulogy  on 
the  Hon.  Thomas  Russell ;  and  an  address  to 
the  lodges  of  freemasons,  of  which  he  was 
grand  master.  He  contributed  many  valuable 
papers  to  the  "  ISTew  England  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,"  the  "Memoirs"  of  the 
American  academy,  and  the  "  Communications" 
of  the  Massachusetts  medical  society.  III.  John 
Collins,  M.D.,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
Boston,  Aug.  1, 1778,  died  there,  May  4,  1856. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1797, 
and  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  with  his 
father.  In  1799  he  went  to  London,  passed 
one  year  as  dresser  at  Guy's  hospital,  enjoying 
the  advantages  of  instruction  from  William  and 
Astley  Cooper,  the  immediate  pupils  of  John 
Hunter,  attended  the  lectures  at  Edinburgh  for 
9  months,  and  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
obtained  a  place  in  the  family  of  the  distin- 
guished surgeon  Dubois.  Returning  to  Boston 
in  the  latter  part  of  1802,  he  soon  found  him- 
self engaged  in  a  large  practice.  In  1806  he 
was  chosen  adjunct  professor  of  anatomy  and 
surgery,  and  on  his  father's  death  in  1815  was 
elected  to  his  professorship,  and  also  succeeded 
to  his  practice.  The  Massachusetts  general 
hospital  was  opened  in  1820,  and  he  was  chosen 
surgeon,  which  ofl&ce  he  held  for  33  years.  He 
soon  acquired  the  position  of  the  first  surgeon 
in  New  England.  In  1820  he  became  an  active 
member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and 
for  several  years  he  was  president  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts society  for  the  suppression  of  intem- 
perance. In  1828  he  became  associate  editor 
of  the  "Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal," 
which  he  was  principally  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing. He  made  a  second  and  a  third  visit  to 
Europe  in  1837  and  1852.  In  1846  he  was  the 
first  person  who  employed  ether  in  a  surgical 
operation,  and  to  his  sanction  it  owed  the  won- 
derful rapidity  of  its  introduction  throughout 
America  and  Europe.  Beside  numerous  con- 
tributions to  the  papers  of  the  Massachusetts 
medical  society,  the  "New  England  Medical 
Journal,"  the  "American  Journal  of  the  Medi- 
cal Sciences,"  the  "Boston  Medical  and  Sur- 


gical Journal,"  the  Boston  society  of  natural 
history,  the  American  academy,  &c.,  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  on  "Diseases  of  the  Heart" 
(1809) ;  a  "  Comparative  View  of  the  Sensorial 
System  in  Man  and  Animals"  (1820) ;  "  Re- 
marks on  Dislocation  of  the  Hip  Joint"  (1826) ; 
"Surgical  Observations  on  Tumors"  (1837); 
"Etherization"  (1848);  and  "Mastodon  Gi- 
ganteus"  (1852).  A  memoir  of  Dr.  Warren 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  Boston,  1859)  has  been  published 
by  his  brother,  Edward  Warren,  M.D. 

WARREN,  SiE  Petee,  an  English  naval 
oflScer,  born  in  Ireland  in  1703,  died  in  that 
country,  July  29,  1752.  He  early  entered  the 
navy,  in  1727  was  first  appointed  to  a  command, 
and  on  June  15, 1745,  being  then  a  commodore, 
distinguished  himself  by  the  capture  of  Louis- 
burg.  For  this  service  he  was  made  rear  ad- 
miral of  the  blue,  and  after  his  return  to  Eng- 
land rear  admiral  of  the  white.  In  1747  he 
was  made  second  in  command  of  the  fleet  under 
Anson,  and  for  his  share  in  the  victory  over  the 
Erench  fleet,  bound  for  the  recovery  of  Louis- 
burg,  was  invested  with  the  order  of  the  bath, 
and  made  vice-admiral  of  the  white,  and  in 
1748  vice-admiral  of  the  red.  In  1747  he  was 
returned  to  parliament  for  Westminster,  and  in 
1752  was  elected  alderman  of  Billingsgate 
ward,  but  declined  the  office  in  a  letter  en- 
closing £200;  but  the  inhabitants  insisting 
upon  his  filling  the  office,  he  was  finally  ob- 
liged to  pay  £500  to  avoid  serving.  He  was 
buried  in  Westminster  abbey,  where  a  monu- 
ment by  Roubiliac  is  erected  to  his  memory. 

WARREN,  Samuel,  an  English  novelist  and 
legal  writer,  born  in  Racre,  Denbighshire, 
May  23,  1807.  He  is  the  son  of  a  Wesleyan 
minister,  afterward  a  clergyman  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  began  the  study  of  medicine 
at  Edinburgh ;  but  abandoning  that  profession 
for  the  law,  he  went  to  London  in  1828,  en- 
tered as  a  student  at  the  Inner  Temple,  and  in 
1831  began  to  practise  as  a  special  pleader. 
In  1837  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  His  literary 
taste  had  manifested  itself  at  an  early  age,  and 
in  1824  he  had  contributed  to  "Blackwood's 
Magazine"  a  story  entitled  "  Blucher,  or  the 
Adventures  of  a  Newfoundland  Dog."  Be- 
tween 1830  and  1832  he  furnished  to  the  same 
periodical  a  series  of  articles  under  the  title  of 
"  Passages  from  the  Diary  of  a  late  Physician," 
which,  though  somewhat  melodramatic  in 
character,  were  written  with  so  much  power 
as  to  attract  great  attention,  and  were  de- 
nounced in  a  medical  journal  for  revealing  the 
secrets  of  the  sick  room,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  events  recorded  were  true.  His  more 
celebrated  work,  "  Ten  Thousand  a  Year,"  be-, 
gun  in  "  Blackwood's  Magazine"  in  1839,  is  a 
novel  of  great  power,  written  strongly  in  the 
interest  of  the  conservative  party  in  England. 
It  was  followed  by  "  Now  and  Then,"  a  novel 
generally  regarded  as  far  inferior  in  interest 
and  power  to  either  of  his  preceding  works. 
In  1851,  at  the  inauguration  of  the  crystal 
palace,  he  published  an  allegorical  poem  in  un- 
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rhymed  broken  lines,  called  "The  Lilj  and  the 
Bee,"  which  has  been  very  generally  and  se- 
verely criticized.  In  1864  his  contributions  to 
"Blackwood's  Magazine"  were  published  in  2 
octavo  volumes  called  "  Miscellanies,  Critical  and 
Imaginative." '  As  a  legal  writer  Mr.  Warren 
enjoys  a  high  reputation,  and  has  published, 
among  other  works,  "  A  Popular  and  Practical 
Introduction  to  Law  Studies"  (1835 ;  new  ed., 
rewritten  and  enlarged,  1845);  "Select  Ex- 
tracts from  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  with  a 
Glossary,  Questions,  and  Notes"  (1837) ;  and 
"Moral,  Social,  and  Professional  Duties  of  At- 
torneys and  Solicitors"  (1848).  Beside  these, 
.he  has  published  several  pamphlets,  and  works 
entitled  "The  Intellectual  and  Moral  Improve- 
ment of  the  Present  Age"  (8vo.,  1853),  and 
"Labor,  its  Rights,  Difficulties,  Dignity,  and 
Consolations"  (1856).  His  complete  literary 
works  have  been  published  in  5  volumes 
(1853-'5).  In  1851  Mr.  Warren  was  made 
queen's  counsel,  and  in  1854  he  was  elected 
recorder  of  Hull,  in  which  capacity  he  in- 
creased his  reputation  by  his  charges  to  the 
grand  jury,  some  of  which  have  been  pub- 
lished. In  1856  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  parliament  for  Midhurst,  and  was  reelected 
for  the  same  borough  in  1857,  but  is  not  a 
member  of  the  present  house  (1862).  In  1859, 
upon  Lord  Derby's  accession  to  the  ministry, 
he  was  made  one  of  the  masters  in  lunacy. 

WARRICK,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Indiana,  separated 
from  Kentucky  by  the  Ohio  river;  area,  360 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  10,057.  It  has  a  rolling 
surface,  and  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  38,479  bushels  of  wheat, 
415,061  of  Indian  corn,  39,991  of  oats,  and 
2,074  tons  of  hay.  There  were  10  grist  mills, 
5  saw  mills,  20  churches,  and  985  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.  Bituminous  coal  is  found. 
The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Wabash  and 
Lake  Erie  canal.    Capital,  Booneville. 

WARRINGTON,  Lewis,  an  officer  of  the 
H.  S.  navy,  born  in  Williamsburg,  Ya.,  Nov.  3, 
1782,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  12,  1851. 
He  entered  the.navy  as  a  midshipman  in  Jan. 
1800,  and  served  in  the  early  part  of  his  pro- 
fessional career  under  the  command  of  Commo- 
dore Edward  Preble  in  the  war  with  Tripoli. 
In  1807  he  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant,  and 
was  attached  to  the  Chesapeake  in  her  rencoun- 
ter with  the  British  ship  of  war  Leopard  off 
the  capes  of  Virginia  on  June  20  of  that  year. 
In  July,  1813,  he  was  made  master  comman- 
dant, and  in  March,  1814,  sailed  from  New 
York  in  command  of  the  Peacock,  18.  On 
April  29  following  he  fell  in  off  Cape  Carna- 
veral,  Florida,  with  a  convoy  of  British  mer- 
chantmen under  the  protection  of  a  sloop  of 
war,  which  the  Peacock  engaged.  The  first 
broadside  crippled  the  Peacock's  fore  yard, 
when  both  ships  ran  off  free,  and  a  close  con- 
flict at  yardarm  and  yardarm  was  maintained 
for  42  minutes,  which  was  decided  in  favor  of 
the  Peacock  by  fair  superiority  of  gunnery. 
The  prize  prored  to  be  H,  B.  M.  brig  Epervier, 


Oapt.  Wales,  of  18  32-pounder  carronades  and 
128  men.  On  board  her  was  found  £118,000 
in  specie.  She  had  6  feet  water  in  her  hold 
when  she  surrendered,  and  was  otherwise 
much  cut  up,  and  her  loss  was  22  killed  and 
wounded.  The  Peacock  sustained  but  little 
injury,  had  none  killed,  and  but  2  wounded. 
She  was  the  heavier  of  the  two  vessels,  though 
the  metal  of  both  was  nominally  the  same,  but 
the  disparity  in  the  loss  was  much  greater  than 
that  in  force.  The  Epervier  was  sent  into  Sa- 
vannah under  the  command  of  Lieut.  I.  B. 
Nicholson,  and  the  Peacock  continued  her 
cruise  until  the  end  of  October,  when  she  ar- 
rived at  New  York,  having  captured,  princi- 
pally in  the  bay  of  Biscay,  14  British  mer- 
chantmen. In  Nov.  1814,  Capt.  Warrington 
sailed  from  New  York,  still  in  command  of 
the  Peacock,  she  being  now  one  of  a  squad- 
ron of  4  vessels  commanded  by  Commodore 
Stephen  Decatur,  jr.,  whose  flag  ship  was 
the  President,  44,  which  was  captured  by  a 
British  squadron  soon  after  sailing,  the  other 
ships  continuing  to  cruise.  On  June  80,  1815, 
the  Peacock,  in  the  strait  of  Sunda,  fell  in  with 
the  East  India  company's  cruiser  Nautilus, 
Capt.  Boyce,  and,  having  no  knowledge  that 
peace  had  been  concluded,  exchanged  broad- 
sides with  her,  when  the  Nautilus  struck,  hav- 
ing 6  killed  and  8  wounded.  The  Peacock 
sustained  no  injury.  The  Nautilus  was  imme- 
diately given  up,  and  the  Peacock  returned  to 
the  United  States.  In  Nov.  1814,  Warrington 
was  made  captain,  and  subsequently  performed 
much  important  service  both  on  shore  and 
afloat,  at  one  time  commanding  a  squadron  on 
the  West  India  station.  From  1827  to  1830, 
and  from  1840  to  1842,  he  served  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  navy  commissioners ;  and  in 
Sept.  1842,  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  bu- 
reau of  ordnance  and  hydrography,  which  office 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

WARSAW,  a  government  of  the  kingdom 
of  Poland  in  Russia,  formerly  called  Masovia, 
bounded  N.  by  the  government  of  Plock,  E. 
by  Lublin,  S.  by  Radom,  S.  W.  by  the  Prussian 
province  of  Silesia,  and  W.  by  Posen;  area, 
14,201  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859, 1,699,461.  It  is  a 
level  country,  drained  by  the  Vistula  and  its 
tributaries  the  Pilica,  Bzura,  Bug,  and  Warta. 
It  is  divided  into  13  circles.  Somewhat  more 
than  f  of  the  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholics, 
and  of  the  remainder  mgre  than  ^  are  Jews. 
The  government  has  a  large  trade  with  Austria 
and  Prussia. — Waesaw  (Pol.  Warszatca),  the 
capital  of  the  government  and  of  the  kingdom 
of  Poland,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Vistula,  and  connected  by  a  bridge  of  boats 
with  its  fortified  suburb  of  Praga  on  the  right 
bank  of  that  river,  626  m.  from  St.  Petersburg 
and  324  from  Berlin ;  lat.  52°  13'  5^'  N.,  long. 
21°  2'  9''E. ;  pop.  in  1859, 161,361,  about  i  of 
whom  were  Jews.  It  is  12  m.  in  circumfer- 
ence. The  climate  is  not  very  severe,  though 
the  cold  of  winter  is  uniform  and  long  con- 
tinued.   The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is 
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44.1°  F.,  of  tlie  winter  24.9°,  and  of  summer 
63.2°,    The  city  proper  has  no  fortifications, 
except  its  citadel,  which,  first  built  in  1832,  has 
been  strengthened  under  Russian  rule  by  ad- 
ditional works,  till  it  is  now  considered  almost 
impregnable.    The  principal  edifices  of  the  city 
are  the  cathedral  of  St.  John,  the  churches  of 
the  Holy  Cross  and  St.  Andrew,  and  a  mag- 
nificent Lutheran  church ;  the  Zamek,  the  pal- 
ace of  the  ancient  Polish  kings,  now^  one  of  the 
residences  of  the  czar,  and  containing  the  ar- 
chives of  the  kingdom  and  the  hall  of  the 
Polish  diet;  the  government  palace,  an  im- 
mense structure  of  recent  erection ;  the  palaces 
#f  Saxe,  Bruhl,   Radziwill,  Poniatowski,   Za- 
mojski,  Krasinski,  Pac,  Potocki,  Krassowski, 
and  others.    There  are  numerous  fine  squares, 
the  most  interesting  being  the  Marieville  ba- 
zaar, a  copy  of  the  Palais  Royal  of  Paris,  in  or 
adjoining  which  are  the  exchange,  the  new 
theatre,  the  custom  house,  and  300  shops,  and 
the  place  Sigismund,  adorned  with  a  colossal 
statue  of  Sigismund  III.  and  a  statue  of  Coper- 
nicus.    The  flace  d^armes  is  sufficiently  large 
for  10,000  men  to  manoeuvre.    There  are  many 
other  churches,  chapels,  and  synagogues,  6  hos- 
pitals, 5  theatres,  barracks,  a  mint,  a  school  of 
artillery,  2  colleges  replacing  the  ancient  uni- 
versity (which  was   suppressed  in  1834,   its 
library  of  150,000  volumes  being  removed  to 
St.  Petersburg),  a  theological  seminary,  a  rab- 
binical college,  an  observatory,  a  botanic  gar- 
den, a  musical  conservatory,  2  gymnasia,  sev- 
eral schools  of  art,  and  numerous  libraries  and 
learned  associations.    Among  the  finest  streets 
are  the  New  "World,  the  Cracow  suburb,  Sen- 
ators' street,  and  Honey  street.    Warsaw  has 
some  of  the  finest  promenades  to  be  found  in 
any  city  of  Europe,  and  in  its  vicinity  are  costly 
and  beautiful  villas ;  among  these  the  castles 
of  Willanow,  Belvedere,  and  Lazienki,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  has  an  equestrian  statue  of  John 
Sobieski,  and  is  surrounded  by  public  grounds 
of  great  extent  and  beauty.    With  these  no- 
ble edifices  are  mingled  here  and  there  miser- 
able hovels  of  wood,  which  greatly  disfigure 
the  aspect  of  the  city.    Warsaw  has  consider- 
able manufactories  of  woollen  and  linen  goods, 
hosiery,  hats,  gold  and  silver  ware,  salt,  sad- 
dlery, paper,  tobacco,  carriages,  chemicals,  mu- 
sical instruments,  and  liquors,  cotton  printing 
works,  breweries,  and  brass  founderies.    It  is 
the  literary  centre  of  Poland,  the  seat  of  the 
national  bank,  and  the  entrepot  of  the  exports 
and  imports  of  the  region  traversed  by  the 
Vistula  and  its  navigable  branches.   It  has  two 
great  fairs  annually,  in  May  and  September, 
which  are  frequented  by  merchants  from  many 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.   It  is  connected  with 
Cracow  by  a  railroad  282  m.  long,  and  the  rail- 
road to  St.  Petersburg,  632  m.  long,  was  to  be 
completed  by  Jan.  1862.     In  the  vicinity  of 
Warsaw  are  the  field  of  Wola,  where  the  Polish 
diet  formerly  assembled  for  the  election  of 
kings,  and  numerous  battle  fields  renowned  in 
the  history  of  Poland.— Warsaw  is  an  ancient 
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city,  but  for  a  long  time  was  not  of  much  im- 
portance. It  became  the  capital  of  Poland  in 
1566  under  Sigismund  Augustus.  Under  its 
walls  in  1656  a  3  days'  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween the  Poles  and  Charles  Gustavus,  king  of 
Sweden,  and  his  ally  Frederic  William  of  Bran- 
denburg, in  which  the  former  were  defeated. 
It  was  taken  by  Charles  XII.  in  1T03,  sur- 
rendered to  Suwaroff  after  the  storming  of 
Praga  in  1794,  taken  from  Prussia  in  the  sec- 
ond partition  of  Poland,  and  entered  by  Murat 
in  1806.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  grand  duchy 
of  Warsaw  from  1807  to  1814.  The  congress 
of  Vienna  delivered  it  over  to  Russia  in  1815 ; 
the  revolution  of  Nov.  1830,  made  it  free  for  a 
time,  but  Gen.  Paskevitch  took  it  in  Sept.  1831. 
In  1861  it  was  again  the  scene  of  serious  dis- 
turbances. 

WART,  a  well  known  excrescence  on  the 
skin,  consisting  of  elongated  papillaB  of  the 
dermis  covered  with  cuticle.  Warts  are  often 
superficial  and  movable,  but  generally  implant- 
ed in  the  substance  of  the  true  skin,  where  they 
are  retained  by  dense,  whitish,  fibrous  filaments. 
The  common  flat  wart  is  formed  of  small  sep- 
arate prolongations  of  the  dermis,  giving  to  it 
a  furrowed  or  rough  appearance  ;  the  shape  is 
usually  rounded,  and  the  tissue  firm  and  fibrous, 
sometimes  almost  cartilaginous ;  it  is  insensible 
at  the  surface,  sensitive  at  the  base,  receiving 
small  vessels  which  yield  blood  on  incision; 
they  are  commonly  painless,  paler  than  the 
surface  on  which  they  rest,  and  seated  princi- 
pally on  the  hands.  They  are  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  compression  and  by  neglect  of  clean- 
liness, and  by  the  syphilitic  virus  about  the 
openings  of  the  mucous  canals,  showing  the 
analogy  between  the  skin  and  the  mucous  mem- 
branes; they  come  and  go  without  apparent 
cause,  especially  in  the  young,  and  may  go  on 
increasing  in  spite  of  all  treatment.  The  hard 
variety  is  not  communicable  by  contact,  but  in 
some  situations,  where  the  cuticle  is  delicate, 
they  exude  a  serous  fluid  which  is  commonly 
considered  contagious.  The  pediculated  warts 
are  more  vascular  and  redder^  and  either  hard 
or  soft ;  they  are  most  common  on  the  neck, 
chest,  and  back.— A  great  variety  of  reme- 
dies have  been  employed  to  remove  warts, 
some  very  absurd  and  founded  on  ignorance 
and  superstition.  The  most  approved  methods 
of  treatment  are  by  caustics,  excision,  and  liga- 
ture, the  latter  especially  for  the  pediculated 
kinds ;  a  common  way  is  to  pare  the  wart,  with- 
out bringing  blood,  and  touch  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  or,  if  this  be  too  slow,  to  put  on  nitric  or 
sulphuric  acid,  which  penetrate  more  deeply, 
and  sometimes  too  deeply,  injuring  joints  or 
making  indelible  scars.  Other  methods  are  to 
touch  with  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  muriatic  acid 
and  3  of  muriated  tincture  of  iron ;  with  a  so- 
lution of  diaeetate  of  lead;  with  corrosive  sub- 
lunate,  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  alum  solu- 
tions ;  with  muriate  of  soda  and  vinegar ;  with 
lime  water ;  or  with  various  vegetable  juices, 
as  those  of  the  garlic,  onion,  and  sumach. 
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Poultices  of  scraped  carrots  and  the  application 
of  quicklime  will  sometimes  cause  their  fall ; 
and  rubbing  with  chalk  or  a  fine  file  is  a  favor- 
ite means  of  removal.  The  nature  of  warts  is 
not  verj  well  understood,  and  empirical  reme- 
dies or  none  at  all  appear  in  many  cases  as 
efficient  as  the  most  scientifically  selected. 

WART  HOG,  a  name  given  to  the  African 
swine  of  the  gemia  phacochc^rus  (F.  Cuv.),  from 
the  large  warty  protuberances  on  each^  cheek. 
In  this  genus  the  feet  are  4-toed;  there  is  a 
thick  callosity  in  front  of  each  fore  limb,  pro- 
duced by  their  habit  of  falling  on  their  knees 
when  digging  for  the  bulbs  and  roots  on  which 
they  feed ;  the  warts  are  about  1 J  inches  below 
the  eyes,  made  up  of  fibrous  tissue  mixed  with 
fat ;  the  eyes  are  very  small  and  high  up,  ears 
large,  and  sense  of  smell  acute ;  there  are  13 
dorsal  and  6  lumbar  vertebrae ;  tail  naked  and 
slender,  tapering,  but  dilated  and  tufted  at  the 
end;  the  molar  teeth  vary,  according  to  age, 
from  3  to  5  on  each  side  in  each  jaw,  and  are 
composed  of  closely  set  cylindrical  tubes  sur- 
rounded by  enamel,  the  last  being  very  long ; 
canines  large,  projecting  upward  and  outward; 
incisors  |-  or  |,  deciduous.  The  length  is  be- 
tween 3^  and  4  feet,  with  a  tail  of  1  foot; 
though  of  small  size,  they  have  a  large  head 
with  formidable  tusks,  and  a  very  fierce  and 
imprepossessing  look.  The  mammas  are  4,  2 
inguinal  and  2  abdominal,  an  inch  behind  the 
navel ;  the  roof  of  the  mouth  has  more  than 
20  transverse  arched  ridges;  the  intestinal 
canal  is  about  8  times  the  length  of  the  body ; 
the  stomach  is  more  simple  than  in  the  com- 
mon hog,  the  small  intestines  relatively  shorter, 
and  the  large  relatively  longer;  the  pharynx 
has  2  large  mucous  pouches.  They  are  fond 
of  fighting,  and  drop  on  the  fore  knees  for  the 
purpose.  The  Ethiopian  wart  hog  of  southern 
Africa,  the  vallce  'oarlc  of  the  Cape  colonists 
{PJh.  JStUopicm^  F.  Ouv. ;  Fh.  Fallasii^YaLn 
aer  Hoeven),  is  without  persistent  incisors.  A 
better  known  species  is  the  African  wart  hog 
©r  haruja  (Ph.  pliant,  Riipp.),  from  Abyssi- 
nia, and  the  Guinea  and  Mozambique  coasts; 
it  has  persistent  incisors,  with  scanty  long 
bristles  of  a  light  brown  color,  and  a  mane  be- 
tween the  ears  extending  along  the  neck  and 
back,  sometimes  10  inches  long. — ^In  the  allied 
genus  potamocJimrus  (Gray),  or  water  hogs,  the 
ears  are  elongated,  tapering,  ending  in  a  pencil 
of  hairs ;  the  face  is  elongated,  and  is  rendered 
hideous  by  a  long  protuberance  on  each  side, 
halfway  between  the  nose  and  eyes ;  tail  thick, 
high  up  the  rump ;  upper  part  of  intermaxil- 
lary bones  swollen  and  rough ;  upper  canines 
large,  arising  from  a  prominent  bony  case  on 
the  side  of  the  jaws,  and  curved  upward.  The 
masked  water  hog,  or  hosch  varh  (Pot,  Africa- 
nuSy  Gray),  is  generally  black,  with  whitish 
cheeks  having  a  large  central  black  spot ;  it  is 
an  inhabitant  of  S.  Africa,  and  a  very  savage 
and  ill-looking  animal.  The  painted  pig  of  the 
Oamaroons  (Pot, penicillatus^  Schinz),  from  the 
Gold  cofi3t  of  W.  Africa,  is  bright  red  bay,  with 


black  face,  forehead,  and  ears.  The  white- 
fronted  water  hog  (Pot,  alhifrons,  Du  Ohaillu) 
is  also  bright  red  bay,  but  has  a  white  face ;  it 
is  found  in  W.  Africa,  and  may  be  a  variety  of 
one  of  the  above. — All  these  hogs  are  hunted 
for  their  flesh,  and  often  by  means  of  dogs, 
which  are  frequently  wounded  and  sometimes 
killed  by  the  infuriated  animals.  Most  of  the 
modern  travellers  in  southern  and  central  Afri- 
ca speak  of  the  habits,  appearance,  and  method 
of  hunting  these  animals,  and  especially  Mr. 
Andersson  in  his  "Okavango  River"  (1861). 

WARTBURG,  an  old  castle  situated  in  the 
N.  W.  part  of  the  Thuringian  forest,  near  the 
city  of  Eisenach  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Saxe- 
Weimar.  The  site  of  the  castle  is  extremely 
picturesque,  and  the  edifice  itself  was  built 
probably  between  1070  and  1080,  and  remained 
until  1247  the  constant  residence  of  the  land- 
graves of  Thuringia.  That  country  came  in 
1264  into  the  hands  of  Henry  the  Illustrious, 
and  he  bequeathed  it  to  his  son  Albert,  who 
made  his  residence  in  the  Wartburg,  as  did  his 
successors  until  1406.  After  this  time  the  castle 
underwent  many  changes,  and  it  has  been  the 
scene  of  several  events  of  historic  importance. 
In  it  Luther  was  confined,  after  returning  from 
the  diet  of  Worms,  from  May  4, 1521,  to  March 
6,  1522 ;  and  in  this  "island  of  Patmos,"  as  he 
called  it,  he  wrote  several  treatises  and  began 
the  translation  of  the  Bible.  The  chamber 
wh'ch  he  inhabited  is  still  pointed  out,  and  ink 
spots  were  once  shown  on  the  plaster  walls, 
marking  the  spot  where  the  inkstand  struck 
when  he  threw  it,  according  to  tradition,  at  the 
head  of  the  devil.  The  plaster  has  now  been 
scraped  away  by  visitors,  who  have  also  carried 
off  his  bedstead  and  chair  by  pieces.  In  an- 
other part  of  the  castle  is  an  armory,  in  which 
are  several  fine  suits  of  armor  of  the  middle 
ages.  A  complete  restoration  of  the  castle  has 
been  begun  by  the  present  grand  duke,  and  it 
now  promises  to  be  one  of  the  finest  princely 
residences  in  Germany. — The  AYartburg  war  is 
the  name  given  to  a  great  poetic  contest  which 
took  place  in  1206  or  1207,  when  the  minne- 
singers assembled  at  the  Wartburg  for  a  trial 
of  their  skill  before  Hermann  I.,  landgrave  of 
Thuringia.  The  poem  descriptive  of  the  con- 
test was  entitled  Kriec  von  Warfburg^  and  ap- 
peared about  1300.  It  is  a  singular,  wild,  and 
inharmonious  composition,  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  its  authorship  is  unknown. — The 
Wartburg  festival  was  a  celebration  held  at  the 
castle  by  German  students  on  Oct.  18,  1817,  in 
the  third  centenary  year  of  the  reformation. 
Several  hundred  students  from  12  universities 
were  present,  and  here  the  colors  of  the  stu- 
dent societies  were  displayed  for  the  first  time. 
The  participators  in  the  festival  were  suspected 
of  an  intention  of  introducing  republicanism 
into  Germany,  and  after  the  assassination  of 
Kotzebue  a  large  number  of  them  were  arrested 
and  imprisoned,  and  not  long  afterward  all 
participation  in  the  student  societies  was  for- 
bidden by  the  authorities. 
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WARTO]!^,  Joseph,  an  English  poet  and 
critic,  born  in  Dunsford,  Surrey,  in  1722,  died 
in  "Wickham,  Eeb.  23,  1800.  His  father  was 
professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Winchester  school  and  at  Oriel  col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  became  a  curate.  In  1746 
he  published  a  volume  of  poems  under  the 
title  of  ''Odes  on  Various  Subjects"  (4to., 
London) ;  in  1748  was  presented  by  the  duke 
of  Bolton  ta>  the  rectory  of  Winslade;  and 
in  1751  accompanied  that  nobleman  on  a 
tour  to  the  south  of  France.  His  patron, 
according  to  Dr.  WooU,  Warton's  biographer, 
had  two  reasons  for  desiring  his  company: 
"the  society  of  a  man  of  learning  and  taste, 
and  the  accommodation  of  a  Protestant  cler- 
gyman, who  immediately  on  the  death  of  the 
duchess,  then  in  a  confirmed  dropsy,  could 
marry  him  to  the  lady  with  whom  he  lived, 
and  who  was  universally  known  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Polly  Peachum.'' 
The  duchess,  however,  living  longer  than  was 
expected,  Warton  returned  to  England  before 
she  died ;  and  on  asking  for  permission  to  re- 
turn after  her  death,  he  discovered  that  the  duke 
had  been  married  by  another  clergyman.  Be- 
fore this  time  he  had  published  occasional  poems, 
and  having  made  a  translation  of  the  Eclogues 
and  Georgics  of  Yirgil,  added  to  it  Christopher 
Pitt's  version  of  the  ^neid,  and  published  the 
whole  in  1753  (4  vols.  8vo.).  Three  essays  on 
pastoral,  epic,  and  didactic  poetry,  which  ac- 
companied the  work,  gave  Warton  considerable 
celebrity.  Soon  afterward  he  contributed  24 
critical  papers  to  the  "Adventurer."  In  1754 
he  was  made  rector  of  Tunworth,  and  in  1755 
second  master  of  Winchester  school.  In  1756 
he  published  anonymously  the  first  volume  of 
his  "Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of 
Pope,"  of  which  the  second  did  not  appear  till 
1782.  This  work  is  the  one  upon  which  the 
author's  reputation  chiefly  rests,  though  at  the 
time  it  gave  great  offence  to  the  admirers  of 
Pope,  and  was  not  very  successful.  From  1766 
to  1793  he  was  head  master  of  Winchester 
school,  in  1782  was  made  a  prebendary  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  in  1788  of  Winchester..  His  edition 
of  Pope's  works  (9  vols.  8vo.)  appeared  in  1797, 
and  about  the  same  time  he  began  an  edition  of 
Dryden,  of  which  2  volumes  were  finished.  His 
poetry  is  of  a  commonplace  character.  An  ac- 
count of  his  life,  with  selections  from  his  poems 
and  literary  correspondence,  was  published  by 
WooU  under  the  title  of  "  Biographical  Memoirs 
of  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Warton,  D.D."  (4to., 
London,  1806). — Thomas,  a  poet  and  critic, 
younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Ba- 
singstoke in  1728,  died  in  Oxford,  May  21, 1790. 
In  May,  1743,  he  became  a  commoner  o:^ Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  and  in  1745  contributed  to 
"Dodsley's  Museum"  a  song  and  a  prize  essay. 
His  poem  on,  "The  Pleasures  of  Melancholy," 
written  the  same  year,  was  published  in  1747. 
Mason  having  written  a  poem  called  "  Isis,  an 
Elegy,"  in  which  the  Jacobite  feeling  then  very 
prevalent    at  Oxford  was    severely  attacked, 


Warton  in  1749  published  a  successful  an- 
swer under  the  title  of  "  The  Triumph  of  Isis, 
occasioned  by  Isis,  an  Elegy."  In  1751  he 
became  a  fellow  of  Trinity,  and  in  that  college 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  received  one  or  two  minor  ecclesiasti- 
cal preferments.  After  publishing  several  mis- 
cellaneous poems,  including  "The  Progress  of 
Discontent"  and  "Newmarket,  a  Satire,"  he 
brought  out  in  1754  his  "  Observations  on  the 
Faerie  Queene  of  Spenser,"  which  gave  him  a 
high  reputation  as  a  critic.  He  was  elected 
professor  of  poetry  in  1757,  and  filled  that  office 
with  great  ability  during  the  10  years  to  which 
the  time  of  holding  it  is  limited.  Among  the 
lectures  which  he  delivered  was  his  dissertation 
De  Foesi  Bucolica  Grcecorum^  subsequently  en- 
larged and  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Theocritus 
(2  vols.  4to.,  1770).  In  1757  he  published  a 
selection  of  Roman  inscriptions  under  the  title 
of  Inscriptionum  Bomanarum  Metricarum  De- 
lectus (4to.,  Loudon,  1758),  4  of  which,  num- 
bered 41,  44,  45,  and  47,  were  really  written 
by  himself,  though  asserted  to  have  been  sent 
to  him  from  Italy.  To  Dr.  Johnson's  "  Idler" 
he  contributed  l!Tos.  33,  93,  and  96.  Among 
his  remaining  works  are  :  "  The  Life  and  Liter- 
ary Remains  of  Ralph  Bathurst,  M.D."  (1761); 
"  The  Oxford  Sausage,  or  Select  Pieces  written 
by  the  most  celebrated  Wits  of  the  University 
of  Oxford"  (1764);  an  edition  of  the  Greek 
anthology  (1766);  "The  Life  of  Sir  Thomas 
Pope,  Founder  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford" 
(1772) ;  and  his  great  work,  "  The  History  of 
English  Poetry,  from  the  close  of  the  Eleventh 
to  the  commencement  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, to  which  are  prefixed  two  Dissertations : 

1,  on  the  Origin  of  Romantic  Fiction  in  Europe ; 

2,  on  the  Introduction  of  Learning  into  Eng- 
land" (vol.  i.,  1774;  ii.,  1778;  iii.,  1781;  the 
fourth  and  concluding  volume  was  never  com- 
pleted). This  work  was  violently  attacked  on 
its  first  appearance  by  Ritson,  but  in  spite  of 
some  errors  it  has  still  maintained  its  ground  as 
an  accurate  history  of  English  poetical  literature 
down  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  where  it  stops. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Richard  Price,  in  which 
many  of  Warton's  mistakes  are  corrected  (4 
vols.  8vo.,  London,  1824;  new  ed.,  3  vols.,  1840). 
During  the  controversy  in  regard  to  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  Rowley  poems,  he  wrote  "  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  the  Poems  at- 
tributed to  Thomas  Rowley,  in  which  the  Argu- 
ments of  the  Dean  of  Exeter  and  Mr.  Bryant  are 
examined"  (8 vo.,  London,  1782),  taking  Tyr- 
whitt's  ground  that  the  poems  were  the  work 
of  Chatterton.  In  1785  he  was  elected  Camden 
professor  of  ancient  history,  on  the  resignation 
of  Scott,  afterward  Lord  Stowell,  and  the  same 
year  succeeded  Whitehead  as  poet  laureate. 
In  that  year  also  he  superintended  an  edition 
of  "Poems  upon  several  Occasions,  English, 
Italian,  and  Latin,  with  Translations  by  John 
Milton,"  which  was  his  last  literary  work.  In 
1802  Dr.  Mant,  bishop  of  Down,  published  an 
edition  of  "The  Poetical  Works  of  the  late 
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Thomas  Warton,  B.D."  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Oxford), 
with  an  account  of  his  life  and  writings. 

WARYILLE,  Beissot  de.    See  Beissot. 

WARWICK,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Virginia,  situated 
on  the  peninsula  between  the  York  and  James 
rivers,  its  W.  border  washed  by  the  latter,  and 
drained  by  several  small  streams ;  area,  95  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  1,T40,  of  whom  1,019  were 
slaves.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil 
very  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
10,252  bushels  of  wheat,  61,340  of  Indian  corn, 
and  2,218  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  2  churches, 
and  58  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The 
value  of  real  estate  in  1856  was  $435,202,  an 
increase  of  40  per  cent,  since  1850.  Oysters 
are  taken  in  the  James  river  and  exported  in 
large  numbers,  and  an  active  trade  is  carried 
on  in  firewood.    Capital,  Warwick. 

WARWICK,  a  township  of  Kent  co.,  R.  L, 
10  m.  S.  by  W.  from  Providence,  bordering  on 
Narraganset  bay  and  intersected  by  the .  Sto- 
nington  and  Providence  railroad;  pop.  in  1860, 
8,916.  In  the  town  are  several  villages  en- 
gaged in  manufactures,  the  principal  of  which 
are  Natick,  Phoenix,  Centreville,  Arctic,  and 
Crompton.  Apponaug,  at  the  head  of  an  arm 
of  Narraganset  bay,  formerly  had  considerable 
coasting  trade.  Drum  rock,  near  this  village, 
is  a  large  rock  so  nicely  balanced  upon  another 
that  a  boy  can  set  it  in  motion,  producing  a 
drum-like  noise  which  can  be  heard  for  several 
miles.  There  are  in  the  town  21  cotton  mills, 
2  woollen  miUs,  2  bleacheries,  and  2  calico 
works,  2  banks,  a  newspaper  office,  15  churches, 
and  20  public  and  private  schools.  It  is  one 
of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  state,  having  been 
settled  previous  to  1642. 

WARWICK,  or  Waewiokshire,  a  midland 
county  of  England,  bounded  by  the  counties  of 
Derby,  Leicester,  STorthampton,  Oxford,  Glou- 
cester, Worcester,  and  Stafford ;  area,  881 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  561,728.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  two  ridges  of  low  hills  which  skirt 
the  S.  border  of  the  county,  and  among  which 
is  Edge  hill,  famous  for  the  first  battle  in  the 
civil  war  of  Charles  I.,  the  surface  consists 
chiefly  of  a  succession  of  gentle  eminences  and 
intervening  vales.  The  prevailing  geological 
formations  are  oolite  in  the  S.,  and  elsewhere 
lias,  red  marl,  new  red  sandstone,  and  marl- 
stone,  with  one  considerable  coal  field.  The 
soil  is  of  very  various  qualities,  but  generally 
good.  Timber  is  abundant,  especially  in  the 
centre  of  the  county,  which  was  once  occupied 
by  the  forest  of  Arden.  A  large  part  of  the 
land  is  devoted  to  grazing.  The  only  naviga- 
ble river  is  the  Avon,  but  ample  intercommu- 
nication is  afforded  by  canals  and  railways. 
Warwick  is  largely  interested  in  manufactures, 
including  the  important  industrial  city  of 
Coventry  and  borough  of  Birmingham.  Among 
the  other  towns  are  Stratford-upon-Avon,  Ken- 
ilworth,  Leamington  Priors,  and  Rugby. — 
Warwick:,  the  county  town,  and  a  parliament- 
ary and  municipal  borough,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Avon,  here  crossed  by  a  stone 
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bridge,  105  m.  from  London  by  the  London 
and  north-western  railway ;  pop.  of  the  bor- 
ough in  1861,  10,589.  It  is  an  ancient  place, 
and  contains  one  of  the  finest  feudal  castles  in 
the  kingdom.  One  of  the  towers,  128  feet 
high,  dates  from  the  latter  part  of  the  14th 
century ;  another,  147  feet  high,  is  still  older, 
but  of  uncertain  date.  The  castle  contains 
some  valuable  paintings  and  a  collection  of  ar- 
mor. St.  Mary's  church  is  another  ancient 
and  very  interesting  edifice.  The  town  has 
manufactures  of  some  importance,  and  returns 
two  members  to  parliament. 

WARWICK,  Gut,  earl  of,  a  legendary  Eng- 
lish champion,  supposed  to  have  flourished  in 
the  time  of  the  Saxon  king  Athelstan,  though 
his  existence  at  any  period  is  exceedingly 
problematical.  Mr.  Ellis,  in  his  "Specimens 
of  Early  English  Metrical  Romances,"  suggests 
that  an  Icelandic  warrior  named  Egil,  who 
contributed  very  materially  to  Athelstan's  vic- 
tory over  the  Danes  at  Brunanburgh,  "may 
have  been  transformed  by  some  ITorman  monk 
into  the  pious  and  amorous  Guy  of  Warwick." 
Dugdale  goes  so  far  as  to  fix  the  date  of  his 
combat  with  the  Danish  giant  Colbrand  in  the 
year  926,  when  Guy  as  he  supposes  was  in  his 
67th  year.  The  romance  of  "  Sir  Guy,"  which 
Chaucer  mentions  in  the  "  Canter l^ury  Tales" 
as  a  "romance  of  price,"  cannot  be  traced  with 
certainty  further  back  than  the  early  part  of 
the  14th  century,  though  it  is  evidently  found- 
ed upon  Anglo-Korman  materials.  It  was 
printed  in  its  metrical  form  by  William  Cop- 
land before  1567,  and  there  is  a  prose  French 
romance  of  Sir  Guy  printed  in  1525 ;  according 
to  Mr.  Ellis,  indeed,  the  story  was  written  in 
French  as  early  as  the  13th  century  and  trans- 
lated in  the  beginning  of  the  14th. 

WARWICK,  John  Dudley,  earl  of.  See 
Dudley. 

WARWICK,  RioHAED  Seville,  earl  of,  sur- 
named  "the  king-maker,"  eldest  son  of  Richard 
NeviUe,  earl  of  Salisbury,  born  probably  soon 
after  1420,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Barnet,  April 
14,  1471.  He  married  in  his  father's  lifetime 
Anne,  daughter  of  Richard  de  Beauchamp, 
earl  of  Warwick.  She  succeeded  to  the  great 
estates  of  the  Warwick  family  in  1449,  and  her 
husband,  previously  known  as  Lord  Richard 
Neville,  was  thereupon  created  earl  of  War- 
wick. Through  his  parents  and  uncles  he  was 
also  allied  to  several  of  the  most  powerful  fam- 
ilies in  the  kingdom,  among  others  to  Richard, 
duke  of  York,  the  husband  of  his  father's  sis- 
ter and  father  of  the  earl  of  March,  afterward 
King  Edward  IV.  Edward  and  Warwick  were 
therefore  first  cousins.  He  possessed  enormous 
wealth,  and  added  to  personal  intrepidity,  de- 
cision, intelligence,  and  eloquence;  a  frank  and 
generous  bearing  and  a  princely  magnificence 
and  liberality  which  conciliated  the  afiections 
of  aU  classes.  He  first  distinguished  himself  as 
a  soldier  in  an  incursion  with  his  father  and 
the  earl  of  I^orthumb^rland  across  the  Scottish 
border  in  1448.    When  the  Yorkists  took  up 
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arms  against  the  house  of  Lancaster  in  1455, 
h^  joined  the  duke  of  York,  had  the  principal 
credit  of  the  victory  of  St.  Albans,  May  22,  and 
was  rewarded  with  the  important  post  of  gov- 
ernor of  Calais,  to  which  Henry  YI.  added  a 
few  years  afterward  the  command  of  the  fleet 
for  a  period  of  5  years.  In  May,  1458,  he  at- 
tacked a  fleet  of  28  sail  belonging  to  the  Hanse 
town  of  Ltibeck,  and  captured  6  of  them  after 
a  battle  of  6  hours.  The  wars  of  the  roses 
broke  out  afresh  in  the  following  year,  and 
Warwick  came  over  from  Calais  with  a  large 
body  of  troops  and  joined  his  father  at  Ludlow 
about  the  end  of  September.  The  triumph  of 
the  Lancastrians  at  the  battle  of  Ludiford  cost 
him  his  naval  office,  and  he  would  have  lost 
the  governorship  of  Calais  too,  had  he  not  held 
it  by  force  and  driven  away  his  appointed  suc- 
cessor at  the  mouth  of  his  cannon.  Collecting 
a  fresh  army,  he  crossed  over  -to  England  with 
1,500  men  in  June,  1460,  and  marched  upon 
London.  King  Henry  fled ;  40,000  soldiers 
flocked  to  Warwick's  standards ;  the  city  threw 
open  its  gates ;  and  the  great  victory  of  North- 
ampton, July  10,  delivered  the  royal  person 
into  the  hands  of  the  Yorkists.  It  was  now 
arranged  that  Henry  should  retain  the  crown 
for  life,  and  the  duke  of  York  should  succeed 
him.  But  Queen  Margaret  was  not  disposed  to 
yield  so  easily,  and  collecting  an  army  gave 
battle  to  the  Yorkists  at  Wakefield,  Dec.  30. 
York  was  slain ;  Warwick's  father,  the  earl  of 
Salisbury,  was  taken  prisoner  and  beheaded. 
The  discomfited  troops  made  another  stand  un- 
der Warwick  at  Bernard's  Heath,  near  St.  Al- 
bans, Feb.  IV,  1461,  and  suflfered  another  defeat. 
Henry  was  set  at  liberty,  but  the  party  of  the 
white  rose  had  now  fixed  their  hopes  upon  the 
young  Edward  of  York,  who  effected  a  junc- 
tion with  his  cousin  Warwick's  forces  and  com- 
pelled the  royal  army  to  retire  to  the  north 
of  England.  Warwick  and  Edward  entered 
London  in  triumph,  and  the  young  duke  was 
proclaimed  king,  March  4,  under  the  title  of 
Edward  lY.  Hastening  to  the  north,  whither 
Edward  soon  followed  him,  Warwick  signally 
defeated  Henry  at  Towton,  March  29.  The 
contest  was  still  prolonged,  however,  less  by 
the  feeble  efforts  of  Henry  than  by  the  indom- 
itable spirit  of  his  queen.  With  assistance  from 
France,  Brittany,  and  Scotland,  she  returned 
to  England  in  1462,  and  got  possession  of  the 
fortresses  of  Bamborough,  Dunstanburgh,  and 
Alnwick ;  but  Warwick  soon  recaptured  these 
strongholds,  and  Margaret,  after  losing  part  of 
her  ships  and  all  her  treasures  by  shipwreck, 
escaped  with  her  son  to  Lorraine.  Henry  with 
a  few  Scots  and  exiles  attempted  to  carry  on 
the  war,  but,  worsted  by  Warwick's  brother. 
Lord  M'ontacute,  he  took  refuge  among  the 
Lancastrians  of  Lancashire  and  Westmoreland. 
After  lurking  more  than  a  year  in  concealment, 
he  was  betrayed  in  June,  1465,  and  carried  a 
prisoner  to  London.  Warwick  met  him  at 
Islington,  tied  his  feet  to  the  stirrups,  and  after 
leading  him  ttirice  around  the  pillory  conduct- 


ed him  to  the  tower.  The  iN'eville  family  mean- 
while had  governed  the  new  king  and  the  king- 
dom. Warwick  himself,  beside  being  chief 
minister  and  general,  was  warden  of  the  west 
marches,  chamberlain,  and  governor  of  Calais, 
the  most  lucrative  office  in  the  gift  of  the  crown ; 
and  of  his  two  younger  brothers,  George  was 
archbishop  of  York  and  lord  high  chancellor, 
and  Lord  Montacute  had  received  the  warden- 
ship  of  the  east  marches  of  Scotland,  the  earldom 
of  fTorthumberland,  and  the  confiscated  estates 
of  the  Percys.  The  royal  favors  however  now 
began  to  flow  in  another  channel.  Edward 
had  married  in  1464  Elizabeth  Woodville  (or 
Widville),  the  widow  of  Sir  John  Grey.  The 
queen's  father  was  created  Earl  Kivers  and 
made  treasurer  of  England  and  lord  high  con- 
stable, and  the  Woodvilles  soon  supplanted  the 
!N"evilles  in  the  confidence  of  the  king,  who 
was  perhaps  only  too  eager  to  be  released 
from  the  tutelage  of  his  old  favorite.  The 
royal  marriage  itself  had  given  Warwick  great 
offence ;  the  marriage  of  Margaret,  the  king's 
sister,  to  Charles,  duk^e  of  Burgundy,  gave  still 
more ;  and  Edward  was  equally  displeased  by 
the  secret  marriage  in  1469  of  his  brother 
Clarence  to  Warwick's  daughter  Isabella.  Just 
at  this  time  an  insurrection  broke  out  among 
the  peasants  of  Yorkshire,  ostensibly  to  resist 
an  obnoxious  tax.  The  Nevilles,  if  not  the  in- 
stigators of  it,  were  not  slow  to  seize  the  op- 
portunity to  overthrow  their  rivals.  The  tax 
was  soon  forgotten,  and  the  insurgents  rallied 
at  the  name  of  Warwick  to  demand  the  re- 
moval of  those  "  seducious  persons"  who  poi- 
soned the  king's  counsels.  Warwick,  Clarence, 
and  the  archbishop  of  York  were  summoned  to 
the  king's  assistance,  but  they  came  at  the  head 
of  the  disaffected,  defeated  part  of  the  royal 
forces,  captured  and  beheaded  the  father  and 
brother  of  the  queen,  and  led  Edward  prisoner 
to  Middleham,  where  he  was  held  in  custody 
by  the  archbishop  (1469).  The  Lancastrians 
immediately  raised  the  standard  of  the  red 
rose  in  Scotland,  but  Warwick  defeated  them. 
Soon  afterward  Edward,  released  from  his 
prison  by  some  mysterious  means,  reappeared 
in  London  to  the  astonishment  of  the  kingdom, 
pardoned  Warwick  and  Clarence,  and  restored 
them  apparently  to  his  confidence.  Another 
quarrel  and  another  reconciliation  however 
shortly  followed;  and  when  an  insurrection 
broke  out  in  Lincolnshire  in  1470,  Warwick 
and  Clarence,  though  they  accepted  the  king's 
commission  to  siiibdue  it,  were  secretly  the  in- 
stigators of  the  whole  movement,  their  design 
being  to  place  the  crown  on  Clarence's  head. 
They  soon  threw  off  disguise,  and,  when  hard 
pressed  by  the  royal  forces,  escaped  from  Dart- 
mouth on  shipboard  with  many  followers,  and 
landed  at  Harfleur.  In  France  they  were  re- 
ceived with  open  arms.  Here  Warwick  met 
his  old  enemy  Queen  Margaret,  with  whom,  by 
the  influence  of  Louis  XL,  he  was  reconciled, 
and,  to  the  great  disgust  of  Clarence,^  arranged 
a  plan  for  restoring  Henry  YI.  to  his  throne, 
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Clarence  being  guaranteed  the  next  succession, 
in  default  of  male  issue  to  Henry.    Louis  fur- 
nished the  means  for  the  expedition,  and  Ed- 
ward having  been  decoyed  into  the  north  by  a 
pretended  insurrection,  the  exiles  landed  at 
Plymouth  and  Dartmouth,  Sept.  13,  1470,  pro- 
claimed Henry  king,  and  marched  upon  the 
capital  amid  the  rejoicings  of  the  people.    Ed- 
ward fled  to  Holland  without  striking  a  blow  ; 
Henry  was  taken  from  the  tower,  and  washed 
and  clothed  (Wark worth's  "  Chronicle"),  and 
the  Nevilles  were  reinstated  in  their  offices  and 
honors,  Warwick  receiving  in  addition  the  post 
of  lord  high  admiral.    In  the  mean  time  Ed- 
ward had  received  secret  aid  from  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  and,  spreading  sail  at  Flushing, 
landed  on  the  English  coast  with  2,000  well 
armed  Englishmen,  March  14, 1471.    Clarence, 
with  whom  he  had  long  had  a  secret  under- 
standing, came  over  to  his  side ;   he  entered 
London  without  resistance,  and  the  archbishop 
there  delivered  to  him  the  person  of  the  imbe- 
cile Henry.    Two  days  afterward  he  left  the 
city,  to  attack  "Warwick  at  Barnet.    He  reached 
the  field  on  the  night  of  April  13,  and  between 
4  and  5  o'clock  on  the  following  morning, 
which  was  Easter  day,  began  the  attack.    En- 
veloped in  a  thick  mist,  the  two  armies  fought 
at  random  for  3  hours,  Edward  victorious  on 
the  right,  Warwick  on  the  left.    The  field  soon 
became  a  scene  of  hopeless  confusion,  the  Lan- 
castrians falling  upon  their  own  men  as  they 
returned  from  pursuing  the  enemy.     Edward 
at  last  became  master  of  the  day  after  7,000  of 
his  adversaries  had  lost  their  lives,  "Warwick 
and  his  brother  Montacute  being  slain  fighting 
on  foot.    Their  bodies  were  exposed  naked  for 
8  days  on  the  pavement  of  St.  Paul's,  and  then 
buried  with  the  ashes  of  their  ancestors  in  the 
abbey  of  Bisham. 
WARWICKSHIRE.    See  Waewick. 
"WASCO,  a  N.  CO.  of  Oregon,  bordering  on 
"Washington  territory,  from  which  it  is  separat- 
ed by  the  Columbia  river,  and  drained  by  Fall 
or  Bes  Chutes  river  and  its  branches  and  John 
Day's  river;  area,  about  3,600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  1,689.     The  Cascade  mountains  occupy  a 
large  portion  of  the  ^Y.  and  K  W.  part,  and  the 
other  portions  have  a  diversified  surface.     The 
soil  of  the  valleys  is  extremely  fertile.     The 
Columbia  river  is  navigable  along  the  border. 

WASECA,  a  new  S.  co.  of  Minnesota,  inter- 
sected by  Lester  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Blue 
Earth  river ;  area,  about  450  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  2,601.  ;,The  surface  is  undulating,  diver- 
sified by  prairie  and  woodland,  and  the  soil  is 
fertile.     Capital,  Wilton. 

WASHINGTO]^,  an  organized  territory  be- 
longing to  the  United  States,  and  occupying  the 
K.  W.  corner  of  its  domain.  It  lies  between  lat. 
45°  and  49°  K  and  long.  110°  and  125°  W.,  and 
is  bounded  N.  by  British  Columbia,  E.  by  the 
territories  of  Dacotah  and  Nebraska,  S.  by 
those  of  Utah  and  Nevada  and  the  state  of 
Oregon,  and  W.  by  Oregon  and  the  Pacific 
ocean.     The  boundary  line,  starting  from  the 


intersection  of  the  49th  parallel  with  the  shore 
of  the  gulf  of  Georgia,  runs  due  E.  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Rocky  mountains,  the  line  of  which 
it  follows  generally  S.  E.  to  lat.  43°,  long.  110° ; 
thence  due  S.  to  lat.  42° ;  thence  due  W.  to  a 
point  due  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Owhyhee  riv- 
er, long.  117°;  thence  N.  to  the  mouth  of  that 
river,  and  with  the  Snake  river  to  the  point 
where  the  stream  is  crossed  by  the  46th  paral- 
lel ;  with  that  parallel  W.  to  the  Columbia,  and 
with  that  river  to  the  ocean ;  with  the  shore 
of  the  ocean  N.  to  the  straits  of  Fuca ;  thence 
E.  with  the  shore  of  the  straits  and  N.  E. 
through  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  the  gulf 
of  Georgia  to  the  place  of  beginning.     There 
is  a  dispute  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  about  the  boundary  in  the  gulf 
of  Georgia.    The  American  government  claims 
that  the  ''channel"  meant  by  the  treaty  of 
1846  is  the  channel  then  chiefly  if  not  exclu- 
sively used  by  shipping,  namely,  the  western- 
most channel;    whereas  the  British  govern- 
ment claims  that  Rosario  channel,  E.  of  the 
islands  of  San  Juan  or  Bellevue,  Orcus,  and 
Lopez,  and  several  others  of  minor  importance, 
is  the  boundary.     The  total  amount  of  land  in 
dispute  is  about  120,000  acres,  valuable  for  till- 
age, and  perhaps  for  the  protection  or  preven- 
tion of  smuggling,  but  of  no  use  for  military  or 
legitimate  commercial  purposes.    The  territory 
is  550  m.  from  E.  to  W.  in  lat.  48°,  480  m.  from 
K  to  S.  in  long.  114°,  and  840  m.  across  from 
the  N.  W.  to  the  S.  E.  corner.     Area,  about 
200,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  11,594,  of  whom 
426  were  civilized  Indians,  and  8,446  were  males 
and  3,148  were  females.     The  wild  Indians  are 
variously  estimated  at  10,000  to  80,000.   There 
are  22  organized  counties,  viz. :  Chehalis,  Clal- 
lam, Clark,  Cowlitz,  Island,  Jefferson,  King,  Kit- 
sap, Klickatat,  Lewis,  Missoula,  Pacific,  Pierce, 
Suwamish,  Shoshonee,  Skamania,  Snohomish, 
Spokane,  Thurston,  Wahkiacum,  Walla  Walla, 
and  Whatcom.     Olympia,  the  seat  of  the  terri- 
torial government,  is  situated  at  the  head  of 
Puget  sound,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  western 
district  of  the  territory;    pop.   about   1,000. 
The  site  is  on  gently  sloping  land,  which  in 
1849  was  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  very 
large  evergreen  trees,  the  roots  and  trunks  of 
which  are  still  seen  in  the  streets  and  lots  of 
the  town.     All  the  land  adjacent  is  still  cover- 
ed with  a  similar  forest.    The  houses  are  built 
of  wood.     Large  vessels  lie  about  2  miles  from 
the  town,  the  sound  in  front  of  it  being  very 
shallow  at  low  tide.    Two  miles  from  Olympia, 
at  the  falls  of  the  Des  Chutes  river,  is  the  town 
of  Tumwater,  which  contains  200  inhabitants, 
and  has  the  best  site  for  a  manufacturing  town 
in  the  vicinity  of  Puget  sound.      The  river 
within  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  falls  75  feet, 
and  furnishes  power  to  drive  a  large  number 
of  mills.    The  town  has  3  saw  mills  and  2  grist 
mills.     Vancouver,  with  a  population  of  1,200, 
is  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Columbia 
river,  very  near  the   old  trading  post  of  the 
Hudson's  bay  company  and  the  United  States 
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military  post  of  the  same  name.  The  site  is  a 
beautiful  grassy  slope,  rising  gently  from  the 
river.  Steilacoom,  on  the  E.  bank  of  Puget 
sound,  about  30  m.  from  the  capital  of  the  ter- 
ritory, has  a  population  of  300.  Seattle,  40  m. 
to  the  northward,  on  the  same  side  of  the 
sound,  has  200  inhabitants.  Port  Townsend 
(as  the  people  of  the  territory  write  and  spell 
the  name,  though  it  is  printed  "  Port  Towns- 
hend"  on  the  government's  maps  and  charts) 
lies  on  the  W.  trunk  of  Puget  sound,  which  is 
the  name  giv^en  popularly  in  the  territory  to 
the  sheet  of  water  called  Admiralty  inlet  in  the 
charts.  Port  Townsend  has  a  population  of  , 
about  150  persons,  is  the  site  of  the  only  cus- 
tom house  in  the  territory,  and  has  a  military 
post  in  its  vicinity.  These  places,  small  as  they 
now  are,  promise  to  become  towns  of  impor- 
tance in  the  future.  They  are  all  west  of  the 
Cascade  mountains,  and  their  prosperity  has  been 
and  will  be  dependent  upon  commerce,  agricul- 
ture, and  manufactures ;  while  in  the  E.  part  of 
the  territory  a  number  of  mining  towns,  some 
of  them  scarcely  a  year  old,  have  sprung  up  and 
already  surpassed  their  more  aged  rivals.  Wal- 
la Walla,  300  m.from  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia river  and  30  m.  S.  E.  from  the  junction  of  the 
Snake  and  Columbia,  is  the  chief  trading  point 
of  the  new  gold  mines  discovered  and  opened 
in  1861  in  the  basins  of  the  Salmon  and  Clear- 
water rivers.  Walla  Walla  has  now  a  popula- 
tion of  1,000  persons,  nearly  all  men,  and  near- 
ly all  of  them  dwelling  in  rude  huts  which 
would  be  deserted  very  soon  if  trade  should 
prove  unprofitable.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
is  a  military  post,  called  New  Fort  Walla  Walla 
to  distinguish  it  from  Old  Fort  Walla  Walla, 
which  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  Columbia  at 
the  mouth  of  Snake  river.  Lewiston,  T5  m. 
N.  E.  from  Walla  Walla,  on  the  E.  bank  of 
Snake  river  near  the  mouth  of  the  Clearwater, 
is  a  new  town,  40  m.  from  the  Clearwater  or 
Nez  Percys  mines.  At  a  distance  of  87  m. 
from  Lewiston,  on  the  bank  of  Oro  Fino  creek, 
is  Oro  Fino  City,  the  chief  mining  camp  and 
central  point  of  the  Nez  Perces  gold  mines ; 
the  dwellings  are  rude  cabins,  huts,  and  tents ; 
the  population  is  about  300.  Elk  City,  50  m. 
S.  E.  from  Oro  Fino  City,  on  the  bank  of  the  S. 
fork  of  the  Clearwater  river,  is  the  second 
mining  town  in  size  in  the  Nez-Perces  mines ; 
pop.  150.  Florence  City,  150  m.  E.  S.  E.  from 
Lewiston,  is  the  chief  town  of  the  Salmon 
river  placers,  and  has  about  200  inhabitants. 
A  multitude  of  other  little  mining  camps  have 
lately  arisen  in  the  Nez-Perc^s  and  Salmon  river 
placers. — Among  the  rivers  of  Washington,  the 
Columbia  has  the  first  place.  It  is  a  large 
stream  where  it  enters  the  territory  from  Brit- 
ish America,  and  after  running  about  400  m.  in  a 
southward  direction,  but  making  great  bends, 
it  turns  westward,  and  from  Walla  Walla  300 
m.  to  the  ocean  it  forms  part  of  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  territory.  The  general  width 
below  Walla  Walla  is  from  a  quarter  to  half  a 
mile,  and  above  Walla  Walla  nearly  a  quarter 


of  a  mile.  West  of  the  Cascade  mountains  the 
current  is  gentle,  the  banks  are  high  and  cover- 
ed with  dense  evergreen  forests,  and  the  scenery 
is  grand.  East  of  the  Cascade  mountains  the 
current  is  swift,  the  banks  are  bare  and  rocky, 
and  the  scenery  is  desolate.  Ocean  steamers 
can  ascend  at  low  water  to  the  *'  Cascades,"  a 
town  built  at  a  point  where  there  is  a  fall  in 
the  river,  132  m.  from  the  ocean.  At  the  Dal- 
les, 50  m.  E.  from  the  Cascades,  there  is  an- 
other fall,  and  another  interruption  of  naviga- 
tion. From  the  Dalles  to  Walla  Walla,  120  m., 
the  river  is  in  some  places  so  swift  that  steam- 
boats have  great  difficulty  in  making  headway 
against  the  current.  There  is  now  no  regular 
navigation  above  Walla  Walla,  but  steamers 
have  run  up  to  Priest's  rapids,  60  m.  further ; 
and  a  steamer  was  in  1860  used  above  those 
rapids.  The  river  is  navigable,  with  occasional 
interruptions  by  rapids,  to  Colville,  between  lat. 
48°  and  49° ;  but  the  stream  is  so  swift  in  many 
places,  its  bends  so  great,  fuel  so  scarce  and  dear, 
the  adjacent  country  so  sterile,  and  the  popula- 
tion so  scanty,  that  probably  many  years  will 
elapse  before  steamers  will  run  regularly  and 
frequently  up  and  down.  Snake  (or  Lewis's) 
river  rises  in  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  territory, 
and  after  a  course  of  about  800  m.,  all  of  it 
within  the  limits  of  Washington,  save  for  150 
m.,  where  it  serves  as  a  boundary  on  the  Ore- 
gon side,  falls  into  the  Columbia  near  Walla 
Walla.  During  the  last  500  m.  of  its  length  it 
gains  very  little  in  size,  running  through  a  dry 
and  desolate  country.  In  many  places  it  is  deep 
enough  for  navigation,  and  steamers  have  as- 
cended it  to  Lewiston,  100  m.  from  its  mouth. 
Clark's  river  (called  also  the  Flat  Head  or 
Pend  d'Oreille  river),  the  next  branch  of  the 
Columbia  in  size,  rises  in  the  N.  E.  part  of 
Washington,  and  after  a  course  of  about  600 
m.,  all  within  the  limits  of  the  territory,  has 
its  mouth  near  lat.  49°.  McGillivray's  or 
Flat  Bow  river  rises  and  has  its  mouth  in 
British  Columbia,  but  200  m.  of  its  course  are 
in  Washington.  Among  the  noteworthy  trib- 
utaries of  the  Snake  are  the  Salmon,  the  Clear- 
water (styled  Kooskooske  on  some  maps),  and 
the  Pelouse.  The  distance  fi'om  the  mouth  of 
the  Snake  to  that  of  Clark's  river  is  300  m., 
in  which  distance  no  stream  worthy  of  note 
save  the  Spokane,  and  that  not  a  large  river, 
enters  the  Columbia  from  the  E.  The  Okin- 
agan,  an  outlet  of  Lake  Okinagan,  runs  into 
the  Columbia  from  British  America.  The 
main  streams  running  from  the  E.  slope  of  the 
Cascade  mountains  to  the  Columbia  are  the 
Yakima  and  Wenatchee,  whose  valleys  are  so 
far  chiefly  notable  for  their  auriferous  deposits 
and  hostile  Indians.  The  Klickatat  river,  fed 
by  the  snows  of  Mt.  Adams,  runs  southward, 
and  has  its  mouth  near  the  Dalles.  West  of 
the  Cascade  mountains,  the  Cathlapootl  and 
Cowlitz  rivers  are  the  only  streams  of  note  en- 
tering the  Columbia.  The  Nisqually,  Puyallup, 
White,  Green,  Cedar,  Snoqualmie,  Squamish, 
Stolukwamish,  and  Skaget  rivers  pour  down 
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immense  bodies  of  water  from  the  W.  slopes  of 
the  Cascade  range  to  Puget  sound  and  the  gulf 
of  Georgia.  The  Skaget  river  rises  N.  E.  of  Mt. 
Baker,  and  after  running  round  the  E.,  S.,  and 
W.  bases  of  the  mountain  becomes  a  very  large 
river,  and  might  be  navigated  by  large  vessel^, 
were  it  not  for  a  bar  at  its  mouth  and  rafts 
of  driftwood  which  have  become  fastened  be- 
tween its  banks.'  i^Tone  of  the  other  streams 
flowing  into  Puget  sound  are  navigable,  unless 
very  near  their  mouths  in  tidewater.  The 
rivers  running  westward  to  the  Pacific  are  the 
Willopah,  which  has  its  mouth  in  Shoalwater 
bay ;  the  Ohehalis,  which  falls  into  Gray's  har- 
bor ;  the  Quiniult,  and  some  other  streams  near 
Cape  Flattery,  of  which  little  is  known.  The 
Chehalis  has  been  navigated  by  schooners  for  25 
m.  from  its  mouth.— Washington  possesses  a 
great  multitude  of  harbors,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  country  of  equal  extent  on  the" globe. 
Puget  sound,  which  has  an  average  width  of 
2  m.,  never  less  than  1  nor  more  than  4,  and 
a  depth  never  less  than  8  fathoms,  runs  100 
m.  inland  in  a  southward  direction  from  the 
straits  of  Euca ;  and  Hood's  canal,  12  m.  fur- 
ther W.,  with  half  the  width,  runs  in  the 
same  general  direction  about  60  m.  These 
two  great  estuaries  or  arms  of  tidewater  have 
depth  sufficient  for  the  largest  vessels,  and 
numerous  bends  and  corners  where  the  most 
perfect  protection  may  be  found  against  the 
wiads.  Capt.  Wilkes,  in  the  report  of  his  explor- 
ing expedition,  says:  *'I  venture  nothing  in 
saying  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  that 
possesses  waters  equal  to  these."  Between 
the  mouth  of  Puget  sound  (lat.  48°)  and  lat.  49° 
there  are  a  number  of  islands  and  bays  which 
supply  harbors  almost  numberless.  Belling- 
ham  bay 'deserves  special  mention.  The  tide 
rises  20  feet.  On  the  shore  of  the  straits  of 
Fuca,  80  m.  from  Cape  Flattery,  is  New  Dunge- 
ness,  which  has  a  secure  anchorage  and  room 
for  a  large  fleet.  To  the  E.  7  m.  is  Port  Dis- 
covery, which  is  7  m.  long,  l^  wide,  and  2T 
fathoms  deep,  with  excellent  protection  against 
the  winds.  Its  great  depth  makes  it  inconve- 
nient for  anchorage.  An  island  in  the  middle 
of  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  ofiers  an  excellent 
site  for  a  fort  that  will  completely  command 
the  entrance.  It  has  been  proposed  that  a 
navy  yard  should  be  established  here.  Gray's 
harbor,  in  lat.  46°  55',  has  a  mouth  4  m. 
wide,  and  in  shape  resembles  an  equilateral 
triangle  12  m.  long  on  each  side.  The  en- 
trance is  2i  fathoms  deep  at  low  water,  with 
a  surf  extending  entirely  across  the  mouth. 
Inside  there  is  secure  anchorage,  though  the 
greater  part  of  the  bay  is  shallow.  Shoalwater 
bay,  the  mouth  of  which  is  in  lat.  46°  40',  is 
about  6  m.  wide  and  25  mi.  long,  extending 
down  to  within  3  m.  of  the  waters  of  the 
Columbia  river.  The  entrance  has  the  same 
depth  and  surf  as  Gray's  harbor,  and  much  of 
the  bay  is  bare  at  low  water.  The  appearance 
of  the  land  between  Shoalwater  bay  and  the 
Columbia  seems  to  indicate  that  the  river  in 


some  remote  age  found  its  way  to  the  ocean 
through  the  present  mouth  of  the  bay. — ^Wash- 
ington has  no  islands  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  but  a 
multitude  in  the  gulf  of  Georgia  and  in  Puget 
sound  and  near  its  mouth.  Among  those  in 
the  gulf  of  Georgia  are  San  Juan,  Lopez,  Orcus, 
Shaw,  Blakely,  Lummi,  Cypress,  Fidalgo,  Wal- 
dron,  and  Stewart  islands.  At  the  mouth  of 
Puget  sound  are  Whidbey's  and  Camano  isl- 
ands. In  the  sound  are  Bainbridge,  Va- 
shon's,  Maury's,  Fox,  McNiel,  Anderson's,  and 
Hartstene's  islands. — There  are  many  lakes 
in  Washington.  Quiniult  lake,  about  40  m. 
S.  E.  from  Cape  Flattery,  is  6  m.  long  by  3 
wide.  Whatcom  lake,  2  m.  from  Bellingham 
bay,  is  of  the  same  size.  Samish  lake,  2  m.  S. 
of  Whatcom  lake,  is  nearly  as  large.  Dwamish 
lake,  3  m.  E.  of  the  town  and  harbor  of  Seattle, 
is  18  m.  long  and  3  wide.  Sammamish  lake,  5 
m.  further  E.,  is  5  m.  long  and  2  wide.  Kipow- 
sin,  Owhap,  Kantz,  Shaaf,  and  Tanwux  lakes 
are  in  a  cluster  35  m.  eastward  from  Olympia. 
Toutle  lake,  nearly  round  and  3  m.  in  diame- 
ter, is  12  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cowlitz 
river.  High  up  in  the  Cascade  mountains,  in 
lat.  47°  25',  are  Lakes  Nah chess  and  Kitchelus, 
each  5  m.  long  and  2  wide,  both  drained  by  the 
Yakima  river.  Not  far  from  Lake  Nahchess  is 
Lake  Kleattam,  about  as  large  as  the  other 
two  jointly.  Lake  Chelaw,  E.  of  the  Cascade 
mountains,  and  100  m.  distant  from  Port  Town- 
send,  is  35  m.  long,  3  wide,  and  has  a  great 
depth  of  water.  Its  outlet  into  the  Columbia 
is  2  m.  long,  and  in  that  distance  the  water 
falls  250  feet.  In  the  N.  E.  corner  of  the  ter- 
ritory, at  the  foot  of  the  Eocky  mountains,  is 
Flat  Head  lake,  20  m.  long  and  6  wide.  Clark's 
river,  100  m.  from  its  mouth,  spreads  out  into  a 
lake  6  m.  in  diameter,  called  Pend  d' Oreille 
lake.  The  Spokane  river,  about  75  m.  from  its 
mouth,  widens  out  into  Cceur  d'Alene  lake,  6 
m.  in  diameter. — There  are  three  main  ranges 
of  mountains  in  Washington,  portions  of  ranges 
which  are  also  observed  in  other  parts  of  the 
continent:  the  Coast,  Cascade,  and  Eocky 
mountains.  The  Coast  range  extends  from  Cape 
San  Lucas  to  the  straits  of  Fuca.  Near  the  Co- 
lumbia river  the  range  is  low  or  imperceptible, 
but  W.  of  Hood's  canal  it  rises  in  wide  and 
high  ridges  called  the  Olympian  mountains,  in 
some  places  8,000  feet  high.  The  Cascade 
range,  a  continuation  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  of 
Cal&ornia,  is  in  Washington  6,000'  feet  high, 
and  runs  parallel  with  the  coast,  100  m.  dis- 
tant from  it.  The  ridge  is  a  very  important 
one,  for  it  divides  the  territory,  and  indeed  the 
coast  for  a  distance  of  15  degrees,  into  districts 
entirely  different  from  each  other  in  climate, 
soil,  geological  character,  and  vegetable  and 
animal  productions.  Four  high  snow  peaks 
rise  in  the  range.  Mt.  Baker,  in  lat.  48°  45',  is 
11,900  feet  high,  and  an  active  volcano.  It  fre- 
quently emits  black  smoke,  and  sometimes 
shows  a  light  at  night,  but  no  eruption  of  lava 
has  been  observed  by  white  men.  Mt.  Eainier 
(formerly  spelled  Eegnier),  in  kt.  46*  40',  is 
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12,330  feet  high,  has  two  summits  about  4  m. 
apart,  and  is  an  extinct  volcano.  Mt.  St.  Helen's, 
in  lat.  46"  20',  is  9,550  feet  high,  and  almost  ex- 
tinct as  a  volcano ;  the  only  sign  of  fire  in  its 
bosom  is  a  thin  stream  of  white  steam -like 
smoke  which  ascends  from  its  summit  almost 
constantly.  Mt.  Adams,  40  m.  eastward  from 
St.  Helen's,  is  9,000  feet  high,  and  is  an  extinct 
volcano.  In  the  Eocky  mountains,  along  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  territory,  there  are 
many  high  peaks,  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
is  Fremont's  peak,  in  lat.  43°,  13,570  feet  high. 
About  40  m.  to  the  westward  of  this  peak  are 
three  peaks  called  the  Three  Tetons ;  and  80  m. 
further  W.  are  the  Three  Buttes.  Many  spurs 
of  the  Eocky  mountains  run  down  into  the  ter- 
ritory, among  the  most  important  of  which  are 
the  Salmon  Eiver  mountains. — Most  of  the  till- 
able land  of  Washington  is  west  of  the  Cascade 
range,  although  that  district  represents  only 
about  one  eighth  of  the  area  of  the  territory. 
The  soil  E.  of  the  Cascade  is  thin,  sterile,  stony, 
and  dry;  and  its  unfitness  for  cultivation  is 
shown  by  the  scantiness  and  low  character  of 
the  vegetation.  Deciduous  trees,  especially  such 
as  delight  in  a  rich  soil,  and  luxuriant  shrub- 
bery, are  seen  in  but  few  places ;  and  there  are 
districts  where  the  traveller  may  go  hundreds 
of  miles  without  seeing  a  tree  save  stunted 
pines,  or  a  bush  save  the  desert-loving  wild  sage. 
This  is  the  general  character  of  the  eastern  part 
of  the  territory,  but  there  are  exceptional  spots. 
Walla  Walla  valley  has  a  rich  soil ;  Mill  creek 
valley,  near  Fort  Colville,  yields  good  crops ; 
and  in  the  basins  of  the  Clearwater  and  Salmon 
rivers  there  are  fertile  tracts,  that  will  at  no 
distant  day  be  subjected  to  the  plough.  The 
soil  about  Puget  sound  is  mostly  fertile,  in  some 
places  very  rich,  in  others  sandy  and  gravelly. 
The  vicinity  of  Seattle  is  said  to  have  the  best 
soil,  that  of  Steilacoom  the  most  gravelly.  The 
greater  part  of  the  western  district  is  covef  ed 
with  dense  evergreen  forests,  which  require 
vast  labor  in  clearing.  !N"ear  Olympia  are  found 
deep  beds  of  muck  made  by  the  decomposition 
of  vegetable  matter,  valuable  for  manure. — 
West  of  the  Cascade  mountains  the  tertiary 
sandstone  prevails.  About  Puget  sound  it  is 
covered  by  a  very  deep  deposit  of  alluvium,  in 
some  places  100  feet  deep.  Lignite  or  tertiary 
coal  is  found  in  many  places ;  at  Bellingham 
bay  there  is  a  mine  which  supplies  large  quan- 
tities of  it  to  commerce.  In  the  Olympian,  Cas- 
cade, and  Eocky  mountains,  granite  is  the  pre- 
dominant rock.  Near  Mt.  Adams  there  is  a  large 
field  of  lava.  East  of  the  Cascade  mountains 
the  rocks  are  chiefly  igneous  and  metamorphic. 
Trap  is  very  abundant,  and  in  many  places  there 
are  wide  plains  covered  with  volcanic  scoriae. 
Small  specimens  of  placer  gold  have  been  found 
in  various  little  streams  flowing  from  the  Olym- 
pian mountains  and  in  the  Skaget  river ;  and 
rich  diggings  have  been  found  on  the  banks  and 
bars  of  the  Wenatchee,  Yakima,  Okinagan,  Co- 
lumbia, Clark,  Salmon,  and  Clearwater  rivers. 
Gold  is  found  along  the  Columbia  from  lat.  47° 


to  49°,  but  there  has  been  very  little  mining 
there  because  of  the  diflficulty  of  getting  at  the 
bars.  Miners  have  on  several  occasions  under- 
taken to  work  in  the  placers  of  the  Yakima  and 
Wenatchee,  but  have  been  driven  away  by  the 
Indians.  The  diggings  along  Clark's  river, 
called  the  Colville  mines,  have  been  regularly 
worked  every  year  since  1855.  The  placers 
in  the  basins  of  the  Salmon'  and  Clearwater 
rivers  were  discovered  in  1861,  and  very  little 
is  known  of  them  yet.  The  mines  of  these  two 
streams  may  be  considered  as  one  district,  ex- 
tending from  lat.  45°  30'  to  47°,  and  from  long. 
114°  to  116°.  The  general  character  of  the 
gold  found  in  the  Clearwater  placers  or  l^ez 
Perces  mines,  as  they  are  called  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  within  the  limits  of  a  reservation 
set  apart  for  the  ITez  Perces  Indians,  is  fine — that 
is,  the  metal  is  found  in  small  particles ;  while 
the  Salmon  river  gold  is  coarse.  No  aurifer- 
ous quartz  veins  have  been  found  in  the  basin 
of  either  river.  The  placers  are  found  near  the 
surface,  and  the  gold  is  obtained  by  washing 
the  dirt  in  sluices  or  long  troughs,  as  in  Cali- 
fornia. Some  hill  diggings  have  been  found, 
but  nearly  all  the  mining  as  yet  is  done  in  the 
beds,  bars,  and  banks  of  small  streams. — The 
western  district  of  Washington  has  a  climate 
exactly  like  that  of  England  in  temperature. 
The  average  temperature  of  the  different 
months  of  the  year  is  as  follows:  January, 
38° ;  February,  40°  ;  March,  42°  ;  April,  48°  ; 
May,  55°  ;  June,  60° ;  July,  64°  ;  August,  63°  ; 
September,  57° ;  October,  52°  ;  November,  45°  ; 
December,  39°.  The  mean  temperature  for  the 
year  is  50°.  The  climate  is  very  wet.  Eain, 
sleet,  and  fog  prevail  during  a  large  part  of  the 
year.  The  average  amount  of  water  falling  an- 
nually is  53  inches,  against  43  inches  in  New 
York,  and  22  in  San  Francisco.  East  of  the 
Cascade  mountains,  the  annual  fall  of  rain,  ex- 
cept near  the  Eocky  mountains,  is  not  one 
fourth  so  much  as  about  Puget  sound.  The 
winters  are  very  cold,  and  the  summers  very 
hot. — The  largest,  most  abundant,  and  most 
valuable  trees  of  Washington  are  the  red  fir 
(aMes  Bougiasii)  and  yellow  fir  (ahies  grandis), 
which  grow  to  be  about  300  feet  high  and  6 
or  8  feet  in  diameter.  They  are  used  to  a 
great  extent  for  industrial  purposes,  such  as 
building  houses  and  ships,  planking  streets  in 
California,  and  furnishing  spars  for  shipping. 
The  vegetation  of  the  territory  and  its  indige- 
nous quadrupeds  and  birds  aro  the  same  as  those 
of  Oregon.  The  waters  of  Washington  abound 
in  fish,  and  when  the  Pacific  coast  of  this  con- 
tinent shall  have  become  densely  populated 
Puget  sound  will  have  great  fisheries.  Sal- 
mon, of  which  there  are  a  dozen  species,  are 
abundant  in  all  the  streams.  Halibut  abounds 
in  the  straits  of  Fuca.  There  are  two  species 
of  fish  called  cod,  but  they  are  not  the  true 
cod  of  the  Atlantic,  nor  do  they  belong  to  the 
same  genus,  though  they  bear  Some  resem- 
blance to  it,  and  are  valuable  for  food.  Her- 
rings and  sardines  enter  Puget  sound  in  great 
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shoals.  Sturgeon  and  smelt  are  also  abundant. 
About  20  m.  off  the  mouth  of  the  straits  of 
Fuca  there  is  a  bank  where  cod  and  halibut 
might  be  caught  to  advantage.  The  climate  of 
Washington  is  too  moist  to  preserve  fish  by 
drying,  so  that  they  can  only  be  cured  by 
means  of  salt.  Clams  abound  in  Puget  sound, 
and  oysters  in  Shoalwater  bay. — The  chief  nat- 
ural curiosities  of  the  territory  are  its  high 
snow  peaks  and  extinct  volcanoes,  the  sublime 
scenery  on  the  Columbia  river,  the  falls  of  the 
river  at  the  Dalles  and  the  Cascades,  and  the 
Grande  Coulee,  a  deep  chasm  running  across 
the  large  bend  of  the  river  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Spokane,  and  supposed  by  some  persons 
to  be  the  remains  of  an  ancient  bed. — The 
main  industry  of  Washington  is,  or  until  very 
lately  has  been,  the  cutting  and  sawing  of  tim- 
ber for  exportation.  About  20,000,000  feet, 
board  measure,  is  exported  annually.  There 
are  steam  saw  mills  at  Teekalet  and  Seabeck 
on  the  banks  of  Hood's  canal,  and  at  Port  Madi- 
son, Port  Ludlow,  Port  Orchard,  Seattle,  and 
Miller's  on  Puget  sound,  and  11  water  mills  on 
the  banks  of  the  sound.  The  Teekalet  mill  can 
saw  40,000  f^et  in  a  day ;  and  several  of  these 
mills  are  among  the  largest  and  best  of  their 
kind  in  the  world.  The  mills  on  Puget  sound 
and  Hood's  canal  have  a  capacity  to  produce 
40,000,000  feet  in  a  year.  Next  to  lumber- 
ing comes  farming.  The  territory  does  not 
produce  more  than  grain  enough  for  its  own 
consumption.  The  climate  is  too  moist  and 
cool  for  maize,  peaches,  melons,  and  sweet  po- 
tatoes ;  but  wheat,  oats,  Irish  potatoes,  and  ap- 
ples do  well.  The  fern  and  sorrel  trouble  the 
farmers  greatly.  The  territory  has  no  manu- 
factures, not  even  a  woollen  mill.  It  is  impos- 
sible now  to  say  what  will  be  the  importance 
of  the  gold  placers  found  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Salmon  and  Clearwater  rivers,  but  if  all  the  men 
who  have  already  gone  thither  remain  there 
and  find  profitable  employment  in  digging  gold, 
mining  will  soon  be  the  principal  industry  of 
the  country.  The  chief  present  annual  ex- 
ports of  Washington  territory  may  be  set  down 
at  20,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  500  barrels  of  salt- 
ed fish,  1,000  bushels  of  oysters,  and  some  Bel- 
lingham  bay  coal.  The  territory  has  no  rail- 
road or  canal,  and  wagon  roads  are  few.  The 
federal  government  has  nearly  completed  a 
military  road  from  Vancouver  on  the  Columbia 
river  to  Bellingham  bay.  The  government  cut 
a  road  from  Steilacoom  across  the  Cascade 
mountains  by  the  Nahchesspass  in  lat.  47°  15', 
and  is  now  engaged  in  opening  a  road  from 
Walla  Waha  to  Fort  Benton  on  the  Missouri 
river.  There  is  no  federal  fortification,  arsenal, 
or  navy  yard  in  Washington.  There  is  a  U.  S. 
marine  hospital  at  Port  Townsend,  and  there 
are  small  military  posts  at  the  same  place,  at 
Steilacoom,  Gray's  harbor,  Vancouver,  Walla 
Walla,  Simcoe,  and  Oolville.  The  territory  has 
few  important  public  institutions,  and  no  im- 
portant public  buildings.  The  capitol  building 
in  Olympia  is  of  wood ;  the  territorial  prison  is 


in  Vancouver.  There  is  a  school  called  a  col^ 
lege  in  Olympia,  and  there  are  numerous  com- 
mon schools.  Olympia,  Steilacoom,  Port  Town- 
send,  and  Vancouver  have  each  a  weekly  news- 
paper. The  taxable  property  of  the  territory, 
according  to  the  assessors'  returns,  is  $3,300,- 
000. — The  settlers  along  Puget  sound,  especially 
those  engaged  in  lumbering,  are  mostly  natives 
of  the  New  England  states,  and  went  to  the 
territory  by  sea.  Those  in  the  central,  southern, 
and  eastern  districts  are  generally  natives  of 
the  western  states,  whence  they  went  overland. 
At  French  Prairie,  near  the  bend  of  the  Cowlitz 
river,  and  in  Mill  creek  valley,  there  are  a 
number  of  Canadian  Frenchmen,  who  were 
formerly  hunters,  trappers,  and  employees  of 
the  Hudson's  bay  company.  Many  of  them 
have  married  Indian  wives.  Within  20  years 
nearly  or  quite  20,000  Indians  had  their  homes 
on  the  banks  of  Puget  sound  and  Hood's  canal; 
but  the  white  settlers  have  made  war  upon 
them,  and  strong  liquor  and  hereditary  and  in- 
fectious diseases  have  proved  still  more  destruc- 
tive than  open  war  and  private  quarrel.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  5,000  now  remain.  The 
tribes,  which  a  few  years  since  were  separated 
bj^  animosities  and  diversities  of  language, 
customs,  and  traditions,  have  lost  much  of 
their  distinctive  character ;  many  of  them  have 
disappeared  entirely,  the  individual  members 
having  either  died  out,  migrated  to  new  homes, 
or  fused  with  the  remnants  of  other  tribes. 
Similar  processes  of  extinction  have  been  at 
work  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  but 
nowhere  with  so  much  rapidity,  and  with  such 
fair  opportunities  for  observing  all  their  stages, 
as  in  the  American  states  on  the  Pacific.  The 
principal  tribes  now  existing  in  the  western  part 
of  the  territory  are  the  Claims  (or  Clallams),  on 
the  shore  of  the  straits  of  Fuca ;  the  Quiniults,  in 
the  basin  of  the  Quiniult  river,  which  runs  S. 
W.  from  the  Olympian  mountains;  the  Cape 
Flattery  Indians ;  the  Chehalis  Indians,  who 
reside  along  the  stream  of  that  name  and  about 
Gray's  harbor;  the  Shoalwater  bay  Indians; 
the  Squamish,  Nisqually,  Snoqualmie,  Stolu- 
kwamish,  and  Skaget  tribes ;  and  the  Bellingham 
bay  Indians.  Most  of  the  tribes  which  still 
preserve  distinct  names  are  called  from  the 
streams  in  the  basins  of  which  they  live,  and  in 
many  cases  the  streams  were  named  from  the 
adjacent  tribes.  East  of  the  Cascade  mountains, 
the  red  men  living  by  the  chase  have  always 
been  more  warlike  and  hardy  than  their  fish- 
eating  relatives  of  the  west,  and,  having  had 
less  intercourse  with  the  whites,  have  suffered 
less  in  numbers,  in  health,  in  morals,  and  in 
their  ancient  customs,  languages,  and  tribal 
distinctions.  The  principal  tribes  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  territory  are  the  Nez  Perces, 
Snakes,  Yakimas,  Pelouses,  Klickatats,  Ban- 
nacks  (Pannacks,  Bawnacks,  Bonacks,  or  Bon- 
nacks,  as  their  name  is  variously  spelled),  We- 
natches,  Okinagans,  Snakes  or  Shoshonees,  Spo- 
kanes,  Pend  d'Oreilles,  and  Cceur  d'Alenes.  The 
Nez  Perces  and  some  of  the  Spokane  Indians 
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near  Oolville  have  permanent  dwellings — cabins 
or  lodges  made  of  skins — and  cultivate  large 
fields  of  grain.    All  the  tribes  have  firearms 
and  horses,  some  of  them  large  herds.    Heredi- 
tary slavery  is  common  among  the  Indians  in 
the  western  district,  and  the  proximity  of  the 
white  men  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much  ef- 
fect upon  it,  otherwise  than  by  decreasing  the 
number  of  both  masters  and  slaves.    It  is  the 
custom  among  most  of  the  tribes  owning  slaves 
to  flatten  the  heads  of  the  freemen  as  a  sign  of 
their  honorable  social  position ;  and  an  Indian 
with  a  round  head  is  looked  upon  as  an  ill-fa- 
vored fellow,  and  considered  a  slave  or  a  freed- 
man.    The  great  chiefs  have  often  two  or  three 
wives.    Polygamy   ai^d   slavery    also    prevail 
among  many  of  the  tribes  in  the  basin  of  the 
Columbia. — ^It  is  supposed  that  the  first  white 
man  who  saw  the  land  of  tvhat  is  now  Washing- 
ton territory  was  a  Greek  called  Juan  de  Fuca 
(though  that  was  not  his  baptismal  name)  in 
1592.    He  was  in  charge  of  a  Spanish  vessel 
sent  out  to  fortify  the  supposititious  strait  of 
Anian,  to  prevent  the  English  from  passing 
through  it  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
Fuca  reported  having  found  a  strait  between 
lat.  47°  and  48°,  but  he  made  no  fortificatioils. 
This  was  just  after  the  English  cast  off  the  Eo- 
man  Catholic  faith,  declared  the  grants  of  pos- 
sessions in  the  new  world  to  be  void,  and  as- 
pired to  an  equal  share  with  Spain  in  the  trade 
and  domain  of  the  newly  discovered  lands  and 
seas.    It  was  nearly  200  years  before  Washing- 
ton was  seen  again.    In  1775  Heceta,  a  Spanish 
navigator,  examined  the  coast  between  lat.  47° 
and  48°  for  the  strait  reported  by  Fuca,  but 
could  not  find  it.    Three  years  later  Cook  made 
a  similar  vain  search.    In  1787  Berkeley,  an 
Englishman,  saw  the  strait,  and  reported  it  to 
his  countryman  Meares,  who  entered  it  the 
next  year  and  called  it  after  Fuca,  whose  story 
had  then  fallen  into  great  discredit.    Gray's 
harbor  was   discovered    by  Oapt.    Gray,   an 
American,  in  1791,  and  the  next  year  he  enter- 
ed^ the  Columbia  river,  and  named  it  stfter  his 
ship.    In  this  year  also  Vancouver  visited  the 
coast  of  Washington,  and  gave  the  first  clear 
and  accurate  account  of  the  straits  of  Fuca  and 
Puget  sound.    The  first  white  men  who  saw 
the  interior  of  the  territory  were  Lewis  and 
Clark,  sent  out  on  an  exploring  expedition  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  President  Jefferson. 
A  few  roving  white  hunters  and  trappers  were 
found  along  the  shores  of  the  Columbia  about 
1820,  but  the  first  settlements  were  made  about 
1828,  by  the  Hudson's  bay  company,  which  es- 
tablished posts  at  Vancouver,  Okinagan,  and 
Colville.    In  1841  the  Puget  sound  agricultural 
company  (composed  of  members  of  the  Hud- 
son's bay  company,  which  was  restricted  by  its 
license  to  trading)  took  possession  of  two  farms, 
one  between  the  Nisqually  and  Puyallup  rivers, 
and  another *t  the  bend  of  the  Cowlitz  river, 
and  began   to  grow  grain  and  breed  cattle, 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  fur 
company.    Before  the  establishment  of  these 


farms  some  French  Canadians  settled  on 
French  prairie,  and  engaged  in  farming.  The 
first  American  settlers  made  their  appearance  in 
1845,  and  since  then  there  has  been  a  slow  but 
regular  iucrease  of  population.  Many  of  the 
remarks  about  the  history  of  Oregon  will  also 
apply  to  this  territory,  which  was  a  part  of 
Oregon  until  March,  1853,  when  it  was  organ- 
ized as  a  separate  territory,  its  southern  boun- 
dary being  then  the  Columbia  river  and  lat. 
46°.  When  Oregon  was  admitted  as  a  state, 
Feb.  14,  1859,  one  third  of  its  area  at  the  east 
was  cut  off  and  attached  to  Washington  terri- 
tory. In  1854  a  survey  was  made  to  find  a 
route  for  a  northern  Pacific  railroad,  to  termi- 
nate on  the  bank  of  Puget  sound.  Gov.  Stevens, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  survey,  reported  in 
favor  of  taking  the  road  through  the  Nahchess 
pass,  and  making  the  terminus  at  Seattle.  In 
1855  the  whites  were  engaged  in  a  war  with 
the  Indians,  and  the  industry  of  the  territory 
suffered  severely,  though  very  few  lives  were 
lost  in  battle.  The  war  of  1855  was  in  Wash- 
ington felt  chiefly  west  of  the  Cascade  moun- 
tains. In  1858  a  war  broke  out  east  of  that 
chain.  The  Pelouse,  Klickatat,  Spokane,  Okin- 
agan, Cay  use,  and  some  of  the  Cceur  d'Alene 
Indians  formed  a  league  and  commenced  the 
war  by  driving  the  settlers  from  the  Walla 
Walla  valley.  After  three  encounters  in  which 
the  whites  were  defeated,  and  one  in  which 
they  were  finally  victorious,  a  peace  was  made, 
and  it  is  still  observed.  In  1858  the  excitement 
in  California  about  the  Eraser  river  mines  at- 
tracted 15,000  persons  to  the  territory,  many  of 
whom  landed  at  Pert  Townsend,  and  others  at 
Whatcom ;  and  the  latter  place  had  for  a  few 
weeks  a  large  population  and  a  busy  trade,  but  it 
soQp  sunk  back  into  its  former  obscurity.  The 
donation  law  passed  by  congress  in  1850  to  make 
gifts  of  land  to  early  settlers  in  Oregon,  con- 
tinued in  force  in  Washington  until  1855,  and 
800  claims  were  taken  up  under  it. 

WASHIFGTO:t^,  the  name  of  counties  in 
28  states  and  territories  of  the  American  Un- 
ion. I.  The  extreme  S.  E.  co.  of  Me.,  separated 
from  N"ew  Brunswick  by  the  St.  Croix  river, 
bounded  S.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  drained  by 
the  Schoodic  and  East  and  West  Machias  rivers ; 
area,  about  2,700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  42,535, 
The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  in  the 
interior  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
37,710  bushels  of  oats,  144,183  of  potatoes, 
401,508  lbs.  of  butter,  35,252  of  wool,  and 
20,942  tons  of  hay.  There  were  12  grist  mills, 
120  saw  and  planing  mills,  19  shingle  mills,  28 
ship  yards,  8  tanneries,  46  churches,  3  newspa- 
per oflSces,  and  12,946  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  The  county  contains  numerous  lakes, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  Schoodic,  Big, 
Bascaukegun,  and  Grand.  It  has  a  sea  coast  of 
nearly  50  m.,  indented  with  numerous  bays  and 
inlets,  which  afford  excellent  harbors.  Passa- 
maquoddy  bay  is  on  the  S.  E.  border.  The  Calais 
and  Baring  and  the  Machias  railroads  are  partly 
within  the  county.    Capital,  Machias.    II.  A 
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IT.  CO.  of  Yt.,  drained  by  Onion  river  and  its 
tributaries;  area,  580  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
27,614.  The  surface  is  very  much  broken,  and 
in  some  parts  mountainous.  Most  of  the  county 
lies  between  the  E.  and  W.  ranges  of  the  Green 
mountains.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
10,569  bushels  of  wheat,  133,47T  of  Indian 
corn,  208,554  of  oats,  446,551  of  potatoes, 
970,368  lbs.  of  butter,  437,476  of  cheese,  765,- 
429  of  maple  sugar,  153,843  of  wool,  and  54,959 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  4  woollen  factories, 
3  iron  founderies,  3  grist  mills,  18  saw  mills,  5 
tanneries,  42  churches,  6  newspaper  offices,  and 
7,466  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  coun- 
ty is  intersected  by  the  Vermont  central  railroad. 
Capital,  Montpelier.  III.  A  S.  co.  of  R.  I.,  bor- 
dering on  Oonn.,  bounded  E.  by  Narraganset  bay 
and  S.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  drained  by 
Charles  river  and  its  tributaries ;  area,  367  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 18,715.  The  surface  is  uneven, 
and  the  soil  fertile  and  well  adapted  to  pastur- 
age. The  productions  in  1850  were  142,581  bush- 
els of  Indian  corn,  56,339  of  oats,  154,012  of  po- 
tatoes, 162,449  lbs.  of  butter,  and  16,041  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  22  cotton  factories,  24  wool- 
len factories,  5  machine  shops,  2  grist  mills,  8 
saw  mills,  4  shingle  factories,  5  tanneries,  44 
churches,  and  3,277  pupils  in  publi<5  schools. 
The  county  contains  2  or  3  small  lakes,  and  has 
a  number  of  excellent  harbors.  It  is  intersect- 
ed by  the  Providence  and  Stonington  railroad. 
Capital,  South  Kingston.  lY.  An  E.  co.  of  K  Y., 
bordering  on  Yt.,  from  which  it  is  in  part  sep- 
arated by  Lake  Champlain,  bounded  W.  partly 
by  the  Hudson  river  and  Lake  George,  and 
drained  by  Pawlet  and  Poultney  rivers  and  nu- 
merous large  creeks ;  area,  850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  45,909.  The  surface  is  mountainous  in 
the  N.  and  moderately  hilly  in  the  S.,  and  the 
soil  in  some  parts  is  fertile.  The  productions 
in  1855  were  32,241  bushels  of  wheat,  589,678 
of  Indian  corn,  798,321  of  oats,  121,967  of  rye, 
767,285  of  potatoes,  189,103  of  apples,  23,003 
of  flax  seed,  839,420  lbs.  of  flax,  1,625,138  of 
butter,  634,491  of  cheese,  330,866  of  wool,  and 
69,881  tons  of  hay.  There  were  15  grist  mills, 
49  saw  mills,  5  furnaces,  2  iron  founderies,  3 
paper  mills,  8  woollen  factories,  13  tanneries, 
95  churches,  9  newspaper  offices,  and  16,292 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Iron  ore,  slate, 
marble,  water  limestone,  marl,  lead,  and  copper 
are  found.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the 
Champlain  canal,  and  the  Saratoga  and  White- 
hall and  the  Rutland  and  Washington  railroads. 
Capitals,  Salem  and  Sandy  Hill.  Y.  A  S.  W. 
CO.  of  Penn.,  bounded  W.  by  Ya.  and  E.  by  the 
Monongahela  river ;  area,  888  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860  46,804.^  It  has  a  hilly  surface,  and  a  rich 
limestone  soil  in  the  hilly  portions,  and  a  deep 
black  loam  in  the  bottoms.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  558,182  bushels  of  wheat,  804,540 
of  Indian  corn,  855,943  of  oats,  860,563  lbs.  of 
butter,  933,167  of  wool  (the  greatest  quantity 
produced  by  any  county  in  the  Union),  and 
41,269  tons  of  hay.  There  were  67  flour  and 
grist  mills,  19  saw  mills,  2  iron  founderies,  19 


collieries,  2  glass  factories,  25  tanneries,  101 
churches,  2  colleges,  4  newspaper  offices,  and 
in  1860  12,754  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  wool  growing, 
and  the  sheep  of  this  county  are  of  the  best 
quality.  Bituminous  coal  and  limestone  are 
very  abundant,  and  iron  ore  is  found.  Capital, 
Washington.  YI.  A  !N".  W.  co.  of  Md.,  bordering 
on  Penn.,  separated  from  Ya.  on  the  S.  W.  by 
the  Potomac,  and  intersected  by  the  Antietam, 
Conecocheague,  and  Licking  creeks;  area,  518 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  31,414,  of  whom  1,435 
were  slaves.  The  surface  is  very  hilly,  and  the 
South  mountain,  a  continuation  of  the  Blue 
ridge,  extends  along  the  E.  border.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  809,093  bushels  of  wheat, 
368,056  of  Indian  ccrrn,  102,869  of  oats,  841,798 
lbs.  of  butter,  35,601  of  wool,  and  14,860  tons 
of  hay.  There  were  59  flouring  mills,  2  iron 
founderies,  2  furnaces,  3  woollen  factories,  63 
churches,  9  newspaper  offices,  and  3,435  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  Iron  ore,  bituminous 
coal,  and  limestone  are  found.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal, 
and  the  Cumberland  valley  railroad  connects 
Hagerstown,  the  capital,  with  Harrisburg, 
Penn.  YIL  A  S.  W,  co.  of  Ya.,  bordering 
on  Tenn.,  and  intersected  by  the  ^^Torth  and 
South  forks  of  Holston  river ;  area,  520  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  16,893,  of  whom  2,547  were 
slaves.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Iron  mountain 
in  the  S.  E.,  and  Clinch  mountain  forms  the 
E".  W.  boundary.  The  surface  is  mountainous 
or  hilly,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  69,264  bushels  of 
wheat,  438,900  of  Indian  corn,  249,674  of  oats, 
153,044  lbs.  of  butter,  and  42,985  of  wool. 
There  were  25  flouring  and  grist  mills,  11  saw 
mills,  33  churches,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  1,512 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Iron,  bitumi- 
nous coal,  gypsum,  and  limestone  are  abundant, 
and  there  are  valuable  salt  wells,  yielding  large 
quantities  for  exportation.  The  value  of  real 
estate  in  1856  was  $4,436,095,  an  increase  of 
66  per  cent,  since  1850.  The  county  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Yirginia  and  Tennessee  rail- 
road. Capital,  Abingdon.  YIII.  An  E.  co.  of 
]Sr.  C,  bordering  on  Albemarle  sound;  area, 
360  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  6,357,  of  whom  2,465 
were  slaves.  The  surface  is  level  and  mostly 
covered  with  swamps,  which  abound  in  valua- 
ble cypress  and  red  cedar  timber.  Phelps  and 
Pungo  lakes  occupy  the  S.  E.  part.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  15,352  bushels  of  wheat, 
218,468  of  Indian  corn,  44,481  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, and  1,104  tons  of  hay.  There  were  8  grist 
mills,  6  saw  mills,  5  shingle  mills,  9  churches, 
1  newspaper  office,  and  1,178  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  Capital,  Plymouth.  IX.  An 
E.  CO.  of  Ga.,  bounded  S.  W.  by  the  Oconee 
river,  and  partly  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Ogeechee ; 
area,  760  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 12,098,  of  whom 
6,582  were  slaves.  It  has  a  diversified  surface 
and  a  fertile  soil.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  446,780  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  11,261  of 
oats,  112,576  of  sweet  potatoes,  7,445  bales  of 
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cotton,  and  4,395  lbs.  of  rice.  There  were  81 
churches,  and  450  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Limestone  and  buhrstone  abound. 
Near  the  county  seat  there  are  several  exten- 
sive caves,  in  which  have  been  found  a  great 
variety  of  fossils,  the  remains  of  mammoth  ani- 
mals ;  and  opal,  jasper,  agate,  and  chalcedony 
have  been  found  in  the  vicinity.  The  county 
is  intersected  by  the  Georgia  central  railroad. 
Capital,  Sandersville.  X.  A  W.  co.  of  Fla., 
bordering  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  bounded  N. 
and  W.  by  Ohoctawhatchee  bay  and  river ;  area, 
1,100  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 2,154,  of  whom  472 
were  slaves.  St.  Andrew's  bay  on  the  S.  bor- 
der forms  an  excellent  harbor.  The  surface  is 
undulating,  and  the  soil  fertile  in  the  interior 
and  poor  on  the  coast.  'The  productions  in 
1850  were  54,231  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  16,477 
of  sweet  potatoes,  6  hhds.  of  sugar,  2,830 
gallons  of  molasses,  107  bales  of  cotton,  and 
16,820  lbs.  of  rice.  Live  oak  is  abundant,  and 
forms  an  important  article  of  export.  The 
Ohoctawhatchee  is  navigable  for  steamboats 
along  most  of  the  W.  border.  Oapital,  Holmes 
Valley.  XL  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Ala.,  bordering  on 
Miss.,  and  bounded  E.  by  the  Tombigbee  river ; 
area,  940  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  4,669,  of  whom 
2,494  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and 
the  soil  sandy  and  moderately  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  101,483  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn,  25,339  of  sweet  potatoes,  988  bales 
of  cotton,  and  44,300  lbs.  of  rice.  The  Mobile 
and  Ohio  railroad  crosses  the  S.  "W.  part  of  the 
county.  Capital,  Old  "Washington.  XII.  A 
W.  CO.  of  Miss.,  separated  from  Ark.  by  the 
Mississippi  river,  bounded  E.  partly  by  the  Ya- 
zoo river,  and  intersected  by  Sunflower  river, 
Steel's  bayou,  and  Deer  creek ;  area,  1,220  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 15,679,  of  whom  14,467  were 
slaves.  The  surface  is  level,  liable  to  inunda- 
tions, and  interspersed  with  small  lakes  and 
ponds,  and  the  soil  is  highly  fertile.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  424,600  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  22,315  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  26,178  bales 
of  cotton.  Capital,  Greenville.  XIIL  A  S.  E. 
parish  of  La.,  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Miss,  (sep- 
arated from  it  on  the  E.  by  Pearl  river),  and 
W.  by  the  Tangipaha,  and  intersected  by  Bogue 
Chitto  creek ;  area,  936  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
4,708,  of  whom  1,690  were  slaves.  The  surface 
is  generally  undulating,  and  the  soil  sandy  and 
moderately  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  69,790  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  693  bales 
of  cotton,  and  159,750  lbs.  of  rice.  There  were 
9  churches,  and  500  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Oapital,  Franklinton.  XIV.  A  S.  E. 
CO.  of  Texas,  bounded  N.  by  Yegua  creek,  and 
E.  by  the  Brazos  river  ;  area,  940  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1860,  15,215,  of  whom  7,941  were  slaves. 
The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  generally 
a  deep  and  fertile  loam.  The  productions  in 
1850  were  161,743  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
23,999  of  sweet  potatoes,  101,300  lbs.  of  butter, 
4,008  bales  of  cotton,  and  9  hhds.  of  sugar. 
There  were  5  churches,  2  newspaper  offices, 
and  355  pupils  attending  schools.     Live  oak 


and  red  cedar  are  abundant.  Capital,  Bren- 
ham.  XV.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Ark.,  bordering  on 
the  Indian  territory,  and  drained  by  the  head 
streams  of  White  and  Illinois  rivers ;  area,  870 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  14,673,  of  whom  1,493 
were  slaves.  The  surface  is  diversified,  and  the 
soil  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were  557,- 
757  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  34,472  of  wheat, 
136,086  of  oats,  20,273  of  sweet  potatoes, 
103,496  lbs.  of  butter,  and  19,987  of  tobacco. 
There  were  14  churches,  and  1,031  pupils  at- 
tending schools.  Cattle  and  swine  are  exten- 
sively raised  and  exported.  Capital,  Fayette- 
ville.  XVL  A  K  E.  co.  of  Tenn.,  bounded 
N.  E.  by  the  Watauga  river,  intersected  by  the 
Nolichucky  river,  and  separated  from  N.  0.  by 
Bald  mountain ;  area,  590  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
14,846,  of  whom  952  were  slaves.  The  surface 
is  diversified  by  mountains  and  valleys,  and  the 
soil  of  the  latter  is  highly  fertile.  The  produc- 
tions in  1850  were  96,967  bushels  of  wheat, 
895,742  of  Indian  corn,  201,568  of  oats,  151,030 
lbs.  of  butter,  and  '4,265  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  25  grist  mills,  23  saw  mills,  14  tanneries, 
15  churches,  and  1,625  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Iron  ore  is  abundant,  and  bituminous 
coal  is  found.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the 
East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  railroad.  Capital, 
Jonesborough.  XVII.  A  central  co.  of  Ky., 
bounded  N.  W.  by  Chaplain's  fork  of  Salt  river ; 
area,  about  550  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  11,575, 
of  whom  2,822  were  slaves.  It  has  an  undu- 
lating surface  and  a  fertile  soil  resting  on  a 
limestone  formation.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  28,653  bushels  of  wheat,  824,924  of  In- 
dian corn,  117,651  of  oats,  12,500  lbs.  of  tobac- 
co, 34,639  of  wool,  and  212  tons  of  hemp. 
There  were  30  grist  mills,  14  saw  mills,  22 
churches,  and  1,325  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Hemp,  cattle,  and  pork  are  exported 
largely.  Capital,  Springfield.  XVIIL  AS.E. 
CO.  of  Ohio,  separated  from  Va.  on  the  S.  E.  by 
the  Ohio  river,  and  intersected  by  the  Muskin- 
gum and  Little  Muskingum  rivers ;  area,  713 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  36,271.  It  has  a  diversi- 
fied surface  and  a  very  fertile  soil.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  79,615  bushels  of  wheat, 
474,464  of  Indian  corn,  130,433  of  oats,  115,151 
of  potatoes,  314,789  lbs.  of  butter,  95,066  of 
wool,  540,392  of  tobacco,  and  14,201  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  14  grist  mills,  23  saw  mills, 
8  tanneries,  58  churches,  2  newspaper  offices, 
and  6,008  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Iron 
ore  is  found,  and  bituminous  coal  is  very  abun- 
dant. The  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  railroad 
has  its  E.  terminus  at  Marietta,  the  capital. 
XIX.  A  S.  CO.  of  Ind.,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Muscatatack  river,  and.  drained  by  Lost 
river  and  Great  Blue  river  and  its  tributaries ; 
area,  510  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  17,929.  The 
"  Knobs"  range  of  hills  are  in  the  E.  part.  The 
surface  is  mostly  undulating,  and  the  soil  very 
fertile,  resting  upon  a  limestone  and  sandstone 
formation.  The  productions  in  1850  were  103,- 
262  bushels  of  wheat,  756,001  of  Indian  corn, 
215,695  of  oats,  100,907  lbs.  of  tobacco,  272,199 
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of  butter,  48,454  of  wool,  and  6,131  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  35  grist  mills,  14  saw  mills,  19  tan- 
neries, 41  churclies,  3  newspaper  offices,  and 
2,575  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Lost 
river,  in  its  course  through  this  county,  flows 
for  a  considerable  distance  through  a  sub- 
terranean passage.  The  county  is  intersected 
by  the  New  Albany  and  Salem  railroad.  Cap- 
ital, Salem.  XX.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  111.,  drained 
by  the  Kaskaskia  river  and  Elkhorn,  Beaucoup, 
and  Muddy  creeks ;  area,  580  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860, 13,731.  The  surface  is  level  and  finely 
diversified  with  prairie  and  woodland,  and  the 
soil  is  in  parts  very  fertile.  The  productions  in 
1850  were  12,080  bushels  of  wheat,  467,690  oi^ 
Indian  corn,  133,268  of  oats,  and  159,265  lbs. 
of  butter.  There  were  11  churches,  and  1,000 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  county 
is  intersected  by  the  Illinois  central  railroad. 
Capital,  NashviUe.  XXL  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Wis., 
drained  by  the  Milwaukee  and  Menomonee 
rivers ;  area,  432  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  23,635. 
There  are  two  or  three  small  lakes.  The  sur- 
face is  mostly  level,  and  the  soil  very  fertile. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  123,806  bushels 
of  wheat,  34,524  of  Indian  corn,  102,859  of 
oats,  123,252  of  potatoes,  171,822  lbs.  of  butter, 
and  3,261  tons  of  hay.  There  were  11  churches, 
and  1,748  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
Limestone  of  an  excellent  quality  for  building 
purposes  abounds,  and  iron  is  found  in  some 
parts.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Milwau- 
kee and  Fond  du  Lac  railroad.  Capital,  "West 
Bend.  XXII.  An  E.  co.  of  Minn.,  separated 
from  Wis.  on  the  E.  by  St.  Croix  river,  and 
bounded  S.  by  the  Mississippi ;  area,  380  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  6,123.  It  has  a  diversified  surface 
and  a  fertile  soil.  There  are  numerous  small 
lakes.  The  productions  in  1850  were  11,830 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  23,262  of  oats,  1,196  of 
barley,  9,340  of  potatoes,  and  755  tons  of  hay. 
Capital,  Stillwater.  XXIII.  A  S.  E.  co.  of 
Iowa,  drained  by  the  Iowa,  Skunk,  and  English 
rivers;  area,  576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  14,233. 
It  has  a  level  surface,  diversified  by  prairie  and 
woodland,  and  the  soil  is  generally  very  fertile. 
The  productions  in  1859  were  56,098  bushels 
of  wheat,  664,215  of  Indian  corn,  30,948  of  po- 
tatoes, 249,475  lbs.  of  butter,  13,387  tons  of 
hay,  and  12,669  gallons  of  sorghum  molasses. 
It  is  partly  traversed  by  the  Oscaloosa  division 
of  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  railroad.  Cap- 
ital, Washington.  XXIV.  A  S.  E.  co.  of 
Mo.,  bounded  N.  E.  partly  by  Big  river  and 
N.  W.  partly  by  the  Maramec ;  area,  870  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  9,725,  of  whom  1,028  were 
slaves.  The  surface  is  generally  very  hilly, 
and  the  soil  moderately  fertile.  The  produc- 
tions in  1850  were  30,279  bushels  of  wheat, 
334,348  of  Indian  corn,  79,112  of  oats,  and 
69,639  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  10  churches, 
and  1,400  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The 
county  is  celebrated  for  its  mineral  wealth,  iron 
and  lead  existing  in  inexhaustible  quantities. 
Iron  mountain  on  the  S.  E.  border  is  a  huge 
mass  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  lead  mines  are 


very  numerous  near  the  capital.  Silver,  cop- 
per, plumbago,  copperas,  chalk,  and  limestone 
are  also  found  in  considerable  quantities.  The 
county  is  intersected  by  the  St.  Louis  and  Iron 
mountain  railroad,  a  branch  of  which  extends 
to  Potosi,  the  capital.  XXV.  A  N.  co.  of 
Kansas,  bordering  on  Nebraska,  and  intersected 
by  Little  Blue  river ;  area,  about  900  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  383.  XXVL  An  E.  co.  of  Ne- 
braska territory,  bordering  on  the  Missouri 
river,  and  drained  by  Papillon  creek;  area, 
about  550  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860^  1,249.  Capi- 
tal, De  Soto.  XXVII.  A  N.  W.  CO.  of  Oregon, 
drained  by  the  Willamette  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries; area,  700  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  2,801. 
It  has  a  diversified  surface,  and  the  soil  is  very 
fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were  21,481 
bushels  of  wheat,  3,932  of  oats,  8,075  of  pota- 
toes, and  26,085  lbs.  of  butter.  Capital,  Hills- 
borough. XXVIII.  A  S.  CO.  of  Utah  territory, 
bounded  E.  by  Colorado  territory,  S.  by  Arizo- 
na, and  W.  by  Nevada,  and  intersected  by  Colo- 
rado river;  length  about  380m.,  breadth  30  m. ; 
area,  11,500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  not  returned. 
It  is  traversed  on  the  W.  by  the  Wahsatch 
mountains ;  the  surface  is  generally  much 
broken,  and  only  a  limited  portion  of  the  soil 
is  productive.  It  has  been  formed  out  of  part 
of  Iron  county  since  1850. 

WASHINGTON,  a  township  and  the  capital 
of  Washington  co.,  Penn.,  situated  25  m.  S.  W. 
from  Pittsburg,  on  the  Hempfield  railroad, 
which  connects  it  with  Wheeling ;  pop.  in  1860, 
about  3,000.  It  is  the  seat  of  Washington 
college  and  Washington  female  seminary.  The 
court  house,  college,  and  seminary  buildings  are 
all  handsome  and  costly  structures.  There  are 
2  iron  founderies,  a  woollen  factory,  a  coach 
factory,  and  various  other  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, and  11  churches  (1  Baptist,  1  Dis- 
ciples', 1  Episcopal,  1  Lutheran,  4  Methodist,  2 
Presbyterian,  and  1  Homan  Catholic). 

WASHINGTON,  a  city  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  capital  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  situated  on  the  left  or  N.  bank  of  the 
Potomac  river,  between  the  Anacostia  or  East- 
ern branch  and  Rock  creek,  which  separates  it 
from  Georgetown  ;  pop.  in  1860,  61,118.  The 
capitol  is  in  lat.  38°  52'  20"  N.,  long.  77°  0'  15"  W. 
The  distances  from  Washington  of  the  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States  are — on  the  N.  and 
N.  E. :  Baltimore,  39  m. ;  Philadelphia,  136 ; 
New  York,  226  ;  Albany,  376  ;  Boston,  432 ;  and 
Portland,  542 ;  on  the  N.  W.  and  W. :  Bufialo, 
876  ;  Detroit,  526  ;  Milwaukee,  700  ;  Chicago, 
763  ;  San  Francisco,  2,000 ;  St.  Louis,  856 ; 
Louisville,  590 ;  Cincinnati,  497;  and  Pittsburg, 
223  ;  and  on  the  S.  and  S.  W. :  Richmond,  120  ; 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  416;  Charleston,  544;  Mo- 
bile, 1,033;  New  Orleans,  1,203;  and  Nash- 
ville, 714.  The  distance  of  the  city  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Potomac  is  about  160  m.,  and 
from  the  capes  of  the  Chesapeake  about  300  m. 
The  river  opposite  the  city  is  about  a  mile  wide, 
and  just  below  its  width  increases  considerably. 
The  general  altitude  of  the  site  is  about  40  feet 
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above  the  river,  but  it  is  varied  by  several  ir- 
regular elevations  of  no  great  height,  most  of 
which  are  occupied  by  public  buildings.  Be- 
yond the  corporate  limits  is  a  circling  range  of 
low  wooded  hills,  affording  admirable  sites  for 
villas  and  country  seats.  Th^  city  extends  from 
N.  W.  to  S.  E.  4i-  m.,  and  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W. 
2i  m.  The  streets  run  from  N.  to  S.  and  from 
E.  to  W.,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles, 
and  distinguished  by  letters  and  numbers,  those 
running  IST.  and  S.  being  numbered,  and  those 
running  E.  and  W.  being  lettered,  taking  the 
capitol  as  a  starting  point.  Their  width  varies 
from  90  to  110  feet.  There  are  beside  20  ave- 
nues, named  after  the  older  states  of  the  Union, 
which  cross  the  streets  at  various  angles,  and 
connect  the  most  important  points  of  the  city, 
forming  at  their  intersection  with  the  streets 
and  with  each  other  numerous  open  spaces 
of  irregular  shape.  The  width  of  the  avenues 
varies  from  130  to  160  feet.  The  capitol  com- 
mands Maryland,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Maine,  and  Missouri  avenues;  the 
president's  house,  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
Vermont,  and  Connecticut  avenues.  •  Penn- 
sylvania avenue  extends  from  Georgetown  to 
the  Anacostia,  a  distance  of  4  m.,  and  is  the 
main  avenue  of  communication  between  the 
capitol  and  the  president's  house  and  the  chief 
offices  of  government.  Between  these  two 
great  centres  of  the  city,  for  the  distance  of  a 
mile  and  a  half,  the  avenue  is  well  filled  with 
buildings ;  but  few  other  streets  are  seen  with- 
out frequent  vacant  spaces  which  are  yet  to  be 
covered  with  houses. — ^Beside  the  capitol  and 
the  president's  house,  the  principal  public 
buildings  are  the  treasury  department,  the  state 
department,  the  war  department,  the  navy  de- 
partment, the  patent  office,  the  general  post 
office,  the  national  observatory,  the  arsenal  and 
navy  yard,  the  Smithsonian  institution,  the 
Washington  monument,  and  the  city  hall.  The 
capitol  is  commandingly  situated  upon  the  brow 
of  a  plateau  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  90 
feet  above  the  Potomac.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  beautiful  park  of  35  acres,  containing  a  great 
variety  of  trees  both  indigenous  and  foreign. 
The  corner  stone  of  the  original  edifice  was  laid 
by  President  Washington,  Sept.  18,  1T93,  and 
the  north  wing  was  ready  for  the  first  sitting  of 
congress  in  the  new  metropohs,  Nov.  17,  1800. 
The  south  wing  was  finished  in  1811,  and  the 
interior  of  both  wings  was  set  on  fire  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  British,  Aug.  24, 1814.  The  re- 
construction of  the  wings  was  begun  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  the  foundation  of  the  main 
building  was  laid  March  24, 1818,  and  the  whole 
finally  completed  in  1825.  After  the  lapse  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  necessity  of  more  and 
better  accommodation  was  recognized  by  con- 
gress, and  an  act  passed  Sept.  30,  1850,  provid- 
ed for  the  extension  of  the  capitol  according  to 
such  plan  as  might  be  approved  by  the  president. 
The  corner  stone  of  the  extension  was  laid  July 
4,  1851,  by  President  Fillmore,  and  an  address 
delivered  by  Daniel  Webster,  then  secretary  of 


state.  It  is  not  yet  quite  finished  (Oct.  1862). 
The  whole  edifice  fronts  the  east.  The  old 
building,  which  now  forms  tffe  centre,  is  352 
feet  4  inches  long  and  121  feet  6  inches  deep, 
with  a  portico  160  feet  wide,  of  24  columns, 
with  a  double  fagade  on  the  east  and  a  projec- 
tion of  83  feet  on  the  west,  embracing  a  recessed 
portico  of  10  coupled  columns.  The  extension 
consists  of  two  wings  placed  at  the  N.  and  S. 
ends  of  the  central  building,  at  a  distance  of  44 
feet  from  it,  with  connecting  corridors  56  feet 
8  inche6  wide,  inclusive  of  their  outside  colon- 
nades. Each  wing  is  142  feet  8  inches  in  front 
on  the  east  by  238  feet  10  inches  in  depth,  ex- 
fclusive  of  the  porticos  and  steps.  The  porticos 
fronting  the  east  have  each  22  monolithic  fluted 
columns,  and  extend  the  entire  width  of  the 
front,  having  central  projections  of  10  feet  4 
inches,  forming  double  porticos  in  the  centre, 
the  width  of  the  gable.  There  is  also  a  portico 
of  10  columns  on  the  W.  end  of  each  wing,  105 
feet  8  inches  wide,  projecting  10  feet  6  inches, 
and  like  porticos  on  the  N.  side  of  the  N.  wing 
and  S.  side  of  the  S.  wing,  with  a  width  of  121 
feet  4  inches.  The  entire  length  of  the  capitol 
is  751  feet  4  inches,  and  the  greatest  depth, 
including  porticos  and  steps,  is  324  feet.  The 
ground  actually  covered  by  the  building,  exclu- 
sive of  court  yards,  is  153,112  feet,  or  a  little  over 
3^  acres.  The  walls  of  the  central  building  are 
constructed  of  white  sandstone  from  an  island 
in  Aquia  creek,  Va.  The  extension  is  built  of 
fine  white  marble  slightly  variegated  with  blue, 
from  Lee,  Mass.  The  columns  are  of  white 
marble  from  Maryland.  The  principal  story  of 
the  capitol  rests  upon  a  rustic  basement,  which 
supports  an  ordonnance  of  pilasters  rising  to 
the  height  of  the  two  stories  above.  Upon 
these  pilasters  rest  the  entablature  and  beau- 
tiful frieze,  and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a 
marble  balustrade.  The  main  entrances  are  by 
the  three  eastern  porticos,  which  are  made  easy 
of  access  by  broad  flights  of  stone  steps.  But 
as  the  principal  and  most  populous  part  of  the 
city  is  in  the  rear  of  the  capitol,  the  most  usual 
entrances  are  on  that  side.  From  the  centre 
of  the  capitol  rises  a  cast  iron  dome,  surmounted 
by  a  bronze  statue  of  Liberty  by  Crawford, 
rising  to  the  height  of  300  feet  above  the  base- 
ment floor  of  the  building.  Exactly  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  capitol  is  the  rotunda,  a  circular  room 
96  feet  in  diameter,  and  rising  to  the  entire 
height  of  the  interior  of  the  dome.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  ordonnance  of  fluted  pilasters  30 
feet  in  height.  On  the  walls  between  the  pi- 
lasters are  8  paintings  on  canvas,  each  18  feet 
in  length  by  12  in  height.  Four  of  these  by 
John  Trumbull  illustrate  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence, the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  the 
surrender  of  Cornwallis,  and  the  resignation 
of  Washington  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  in  1783 ;  they  are  valuable  chiefly  for  the 
portraits  they  contain.  The  remaining  four 
pictures^are  ''  The  Embarkation  of  the  Pilgrims 
in  the  Speedwell  at  Delft  Haven,"  by  Robert 
W.  Weir;   "The  Landing  of  Columbus,"  by 
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John  YanderlTii ;  "  De  Soto's  Discovery  of  the 
Mississippi,"  by  William  H.  Powell;  and  "The 
Baptism  of  Pocahontas,"  by  J.  G.  Chapman. 
The  wall  above  these  paintings  is  ornament- 
ed with  panels  of   arabesque  in   bass-relief. 
Four  alternate  panels  contain  heads  of  Colum- 
bus, Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Cabot,  and  La  Salle. 
In  panels  over  the  4  doors  of  the  rotunda  are 
alto-rilievos  in  stone :  Penn's  treaty  with  the 
Indians,  by  M.  Gevelot ;  the  landing  of  the  pil- 
grims at  Plymouth,  by  Causici ;  the  conflict  of 
Daniel  Boone  with  the. Indians,  by  the  same 
artist ;  and  the  rescue  of  Oapt.  John  Smith  by 
Pocahontas,  by  Capellano.    In  the  centre  of 
the  !N".  wing  is  the  senate  chamber,  which  is 
of  rectangular  form,  112  feet  long,  82  in  width, 
and  80  in  height.    The  ceiling  is  of  cast  iron, 
deeply  panelled  with  stained  glass  skylights, 
and  is  ornamented  in  the  richest  style.    The 
hall  is  surrounded  by  galleries  capable  of  seat- 
ing 1,000  persons.    These  galleries  are  reached 
by  magnificent  marble  staircases,  which  with 
the  corresponding  ones  in  the  S.  wing  are 
the  most  striking  architectural  features  of  the 
whole  edifice.    Adjoining  the  senate  chamber 
are  the  senators'  retiring  room,  reception  room, 
post  office,  the  president's  room,  and  the  vice- 
president's    room — superb    apartments,    with 
walls  and  columns  of  white  and  red  marble, 
and  gorgeously  painted  and  gilded  ceilings. 
The  hall  of  representatives  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  S.  wing,  and  is  larger  and  more  gaudy  than 
the  senate  chamber.    It  is  139  feet  long,  93 
wide,  and  30  high,  with  a  gallery  afiTording 
seats  for  1,200  persons.     The  speaker's  room  is 
immediately  in  the  rear  of  his  chair,  and,  like 
all  the  rooms  in  this  wing,  is  highly  decorated 
with  frescoes  and  paintings.    On  the  staircase 
leading  to  the  gallery  is  a  large  picture  in  fresco 
by  E.  Leutze,  representing  a  group  of  emigrants 
crossing  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  illustrating 
the  westward  progress  of  civilization.   The  hall 
formerly  occupied  by  the  senate,  and  now  by 
the  supreme  court,  is  situated  upon  the  E.  side 
of  the  K.  wing  of  the  centre  building,  and  is 
semicircular  in  shape,  75  feet  long  by  45  in 
height.   The  old  hall  of  representatives  is  in  the 
S.  wing  of  the  centre  building,  between  the  ro- 
tunda and  the  present  hall  of  the  house,  and  is 
the  most  stately  and  beautiful  apartment  in  the 
whole  edifice.     It  is  semicircular  in  form,  95 
feet  in  length  and  60  in  height.    It  is  intended 
to  be  used  hereafter  as  a  receptacle  for  historical 
paintings  and  sculptures.    The  library  of  con- 
gress occupies  a  fine  room  91  feet  long,  34 
wide,  and  39  high,  on  the  west  of  the  rotunda, 
ff  onting  upon  the  western  park  and  the  city, 
of  which  it  commands  a  charming  view.    The 
collection  now  numbers  upward  of  70,000  vol- 
umes, exclusive  of  documents,  which  to  the 
number  of  80,000  volumes  are  kept  in  separate 
apartments.     The  tympanum  of  the   central 
pediment  of  the  capitol  is  decorated  with  a 
group  in  alto-rilievo  representing  the  genius 
of  America,  executed  by  Persico,  and  said  to 
have  been  designed  by  John  Quincy  Adams. 


The  northern  pediment  contains  a  group  by 
Crawford  representing  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  United  States.  The  southern  pedi- 
ment has  not  yet  been  filled.  Upon  the  cheek 
blocks  of  the  steps  to  the  central  portico  are 
two  groups,  that  on  the  S.  side  by  Horatio 
Greenough,  symbolizing  the  early  struggles  of 
the  settlers  in  the  wilderness,  and  that  in  the 
corresponding  position  opposite  by  Persico, 
typifying  the  discovery  of  America  by  Colum- 
bus. On  each  side  of  the  eastern  entrance  to 
the  rotunda  there  are  statues  of  Peace  and  War, 
also  by  Persico.  In  the  eastern  park  is  a  colos- 
sal statue  in  marble  of  Washington,  by  Green- 
ough.— The  president's  mansion,  generally  call- 
ed from  its  color  "  the  White  House,"  is  in  the 
western  part  of  the  city,  and  surrounded  by  the 
war,  navy,  treasury,  and  state  departments. 
It  is  two  stories  in  height,  is  built  of  freestone, 
and  is  170  feet  long  and  86  deep.  The  treasu- 
ry department  is  on  the  E.  side  of  the  "  White 
House,"  and  is  a  magnificent  buUding  of  gran- 
ite, which  when  completed  will  comprise  also 
the  state  department,  and  will  be  465  feet  long 
by  26'6  wide,  with  4  fronts  on  as  many  streets. 
The  building  at  present  occupied  by  the  state 
department  is  a  small  plain  structure  of  brick. 
The  departments  of  war  and  the  navy  also  occu- 
py plain  brick  buildings  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
president's  house.  The  department  of  the  in- 
terior occupies  a  magnificent  marble  edifice  on 
the  corner  of  7th  and  F  streets,  in  the  centre 
of  the  business  portion  of  the  city.  This  edifice, 
which  is  commonly  called  the  patent  office,  is 
in  the  Doric  style,  and  is  406^  feet  long  by  275 
wide  and  75  high.  The  saloons  devoted  to  the 
models  of  patents  are  altogether  1,300  feet  in 
length.  Beside  the  patent  offices,  the  edifice 
contains  the  pension  office,  and  the  offices  of 
public  lands,  of  Indian  aifairs,  of  the  census,  and 
of  the  agricultural  bureau.  Opposite  the  patent 
office,  and  separated  from  it  by  F  street,  is  the 
general  post  office  building,  a  beautiful  marble 
structure  in  the  Italian  palatial  style,  which 
contains  the  postmaster-general's  department 
and.  also  the  city  post  office.  In  that  part  of 
the  public  grounds  which  extend  westward 
from  the  capitol  to  the  Potomac  river  is  the 
large  brick  edifice  of  the  Smithsonian  institu- 
tion.*^ (See  Smithsonian-  Institution.)  Still 
further  W.  in  the  same  grounds  is  an  unfin- 
ished monument  to  Washington,  intended  to  be 
600  feet  in  height,  of  which  about  one  third 
was  erected  when  the  work  was  suspended  for 
want  of  funds.  On  an  open  space  called  the  cir- 
cle, on  Pennsylvania  avenue  near  Georgetown, 
stands  an  equestrian  statue  of  Washington  by 
Clark  Mills,  for  which  congress  paid  $50,000. 
A  similar  statue  of  Andrew  Jackson,  by  the 
same  artist,  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  square 
in  front  of  the  president's  mansion. — Washing- 
ton is  supplied  with  water  from  the  Potomac 
at  Great  Falls,  19  miles  above  the  city,  by  an 
aqueduct  which  cost  $3,000,000,  and  discharges 
67,596,400  gallons  in  24  hours,  or  nearly  3 
times  as  much  as  the  Oroton  aqueduct  at  New 
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York.  A  striking  feature  of  "Washington  is  ex- 
hibited by  the  great  hotels,  which  are  all  on 
Pennsylvania  avenue.  The  principal  of  these 
establishments  are  "Willard's,  Brown's,  and  the 
national,  which  are  all  of  great  size,  and  al- 
ways densely  crowded  while  congress  is  in  ses- 
sion. The  churches  of  Washington  are  not  re- 
markable for  their  architecture ;  they  com- 
prise 4  Baptist  churches,  5  Episcopal,  1  Friends', 
3  Lutheran,  10  Methodist  Episcopal,  2  Meth- 
odist Protestant,  1  New  Jerusalem,  9  Presby- 
terian, 5  Roman  Catholic,  1  Unitarian,  1  Uni- 
versalist;  and  for  colored  congregations,  2 
Baptist,  5  Methodist,  and  1  Presbyterian.  The 
educational  establishments  of  the  city  comprise 
Columbian  college,  under  the  control  of  the 
Baptists,  the  buildings  of  which  are  near  the 
western  boundary ;  Gonzaga  college,  a  Roman 
Catholic  institution,  on  F  street  near  10th 
street;  a  system  of  public  schools,  and  many 
good  private  schools  and  academies.  There 
are  three  daily  newspapers,  prominent  among 
which  is  the  ^'  National  Intelligencer,"  whose 
existence  is  nearly  coeval  with  that  of  the 
city.  There  are  also  a  few  weekly  journals, 
several  of  which  are  publisl^ed  on  Sunday. 
Washington  is  connected  with  Baltimore  by  a 
branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  and 
with  Alexandria,  9  m.  distant,  by  a  railroad 
commencing  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Poto- 
mac. A  horse  railroad  has  lately  been  con- 
structed through  Pennsylvania  avenue,  from 
the  capitol  to  Georgetown. — Washington  was 
founded  in  1790  by  the  first  president  of  the 
United  States,  whose  name  it  bears,  and  was 
occupied  as  the  seat  of  government  in  1800. 
The  principal  events  in  its  subsequent  history 
was  its  capture,  in  Aug.  1814,  by  a  British 
army  led  by  Gen.  Ross,  by  whom  its  public 
edifices  were  barbarously  burned.  In  1861  it 
was  threatened  by  the  forces  of  the  confederate 
states,  when  it  was  secured  by  a  strong  system 
of  earthworks  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  giv- 
ing to  the  city  the  character  of  a  vast  intrenched 
camp.  In  September,  1862,  it  was  again  threat- 
ened by  the  approach  of  the  confederate  forces 
after  their  repulse  of  the  federal  attack  under 
Gen.  Pope  at  Bull  run  on  Aug.  29 ;  and  when 
Gen.  McOlellan  at  the  head  of  the  principal 
Union  army  pursued  the  confederates  in  !l[ary- 
land,  he  left  Gen.  Banks  (Sept.  T)  in  command 
of  the  forces  charged  to  defend  Washington. 

WASHINGTON,  Bushrod,  an  American  ju- 
rist, born  in  Westmoreland  co.,  Ya.,  in  1759,  died 
in  Philadelphia,  Nov.  26,  1829.  He  was  the 
son  of  John  Augustine  Washington,  a  younger 
brother  of  George  Washington.  He  was  a  stu- 
dent at  William  and  Mary  college  when  Vir- 
ginia was  invaded  by  the  British  under  Corn- 
wallis  in  the  winter  of  1780-'81,  and  volunteered 
in  a  troop  of  horse  commanded  by  Col.  J.  F. 
Mercer,  continuing  in  the  service  till  the  disband- 
ing of  the  troop  after  the  battle  of  Jamestown. 
He  afterward  studied  law  in  Philadelphia,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practised  successfully 
in  his  native  county.    In  1787  he  was  elected  to 


the  Virginia  house  of  delegates,  and  the  next 
year  was  a  member  of  the  convention  to  ratify 
the  constitution  of  th  e  United  States.  He  after- 
ward resided  successively  at  Alexandria  and 
Richmond,  and  at  the  latter  place  reported  the 
decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state.  In 
1798  President  Adams  appointed  him  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States. 
By  the  will  of  his  uncle  Gen.  Washington,  he 
became  the  possessor  of  the  Mount  Vernon  es- 
tate, and  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  resided 
upon  it ;  at  his  death  he  bequeathed  it  to  his 
nephew,  the  late  John  Augustine  Washington. 
WASHINGTON,  George,  the  leader  of  the 
American  revolution  and  first  president  of  the 
United  States,  born  in  Westmoreland  co.,  Va., 
Feb.  22  (11,  old  style),  1732,  died  at  Mount 
Vernon,  Dec.  14,  1799.  The  house  in  which 
he  was  born  was  situated  in  a  parish  called  by 
the  family  name  of  Washington,  near  Pope's 
creek,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Potomac,  and  at 
the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  from  its  junc- 
tion with  that  river.*  It  was  destroyed  by 
fire  during  the  boyhood  of  Washington,  but 
the  site  was  indicated  a  few  years  since  by  one 
of  the  chimneys  which  was  yet  standing ;  and 
in  1815  a  stone  with  a  suitable  inscription  was 
placed  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  George  Washington 
Parke  Custis.  Having  since  been  ceded  to  the 
state  of  Virginia,  it  has  been  enclosed  by  pub- 
lic authority.  The  family  to  which  Washing- 
ton hel&nged  is  satisfactorily  traced  back  in 
England  to  the  12th  century  and  to  the  county 
of  Durham.  Among  the  feudal  proprietors  es- 
tablished in  that  part  of  the  island  shortly  after 
the  Norman  conquest,  was  William  de  Hert- 
burn,  so  called  from  his  estate,  which  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  modern  Hartburn  on  the  Tees. 
This  estate  was  exchanged  by  him  for  that  of 
Wessyngton  in  the  same  county.  With  the 
acquisition  of  this  new  manor,  the  family  name 
underwent  a  corresponding  change,  and  grad- 
ually passed  into  that  of  Washington.  From 
this  person,  thus  designated,  the  family  in  its 
various  branches,  now  widely  spread  not  only 
in  the  United  States  but  in  England  and  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  is  descended.  A  still 
greater  antiquity  than  that  here  set  down  is 
sometimes  claimed  for  the  family.  The  name 
of  Washington,  written  Washingatune,  is  sup- 
posed to  occur  in  a  charter  of  Edgar  as  early 
as  the  10th  century.t  The  genealogy  of  a  per- 
sonage like  Washington  is  certainly  a  fair  sub- 
ject of  antiquarian  curiosity,  though  no  indi- 
vidual of  our  race  had  less  need  to  borrow 
honors  from  his  progenitors.  He  himself,  in 
an  answer  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  from  Sir  Isaac 

*  In  some  of  the  bio^aphies  of  Washington,  including 
those  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  Mr.  Irving,  "  Bridge's 
Creek''  is  stated  to  have  been  the  place  of  his  birth.  This 
is  the  name  of  a  small  stream  nearly  parallel  to  Pope's  creek, 
and  like  that  a  tributary  of  the  Potomac.  In  a  diagram  of 
the  localities  executed  for  the  writer  of  this  article  by  Mr. 
John  E.  Thompson,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  the  homestead  of 
the  family  is  placed  between  the  two  streams,  nearer  to 
Pope's  than  to  Bridge's  creek,  and  the  former  is  more  cor- 
rectly claimed  as  the  birthplace  of  Washington, 

t  "Historical  Magazino"  for  March,  1861,  p.  70. 
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Heard,  garter  king  at  arms,  in  1792,  remark- 
ed that  the  descent  of  his  family  was  a  subject 
to  which  he  had  paid  very  little  attention. 
George  Washington  was  the  son  of  Augustine 
"Washington  and  his  second  wife  Mary  Ball. 
The  first  wife  was^  Jane  Butler,  and^  of  that 
marriage  were  born  Butler,  who  died  in  infan- 
cy, Lawrence,  Augustine,  and  Jane,  who  also 
died  in  childhood.  The  marriage  with  Mary 
Ball  took  place  in  March,  1730,  and  of  this 
marriage  were  born  6  children,  viz.,  George, 
Betty,  Samuel,  John  Augustine,  Charles,  and 
Mildred,  of  whom  the  last  named  died  in  in- 
fancy. His  great-grandfather  was  John  Wash- 
ington, who  with  a  brother  named  Lawrence 
emigrated  to  Virginia  about  1657.  ^  They 
were  great-grandsons  of  Lawrence  Washington, 
some  time  mayor  of  Northampton,  and  the  first 
lay  proprietor  of  the  manor  of  Sulgrave  in 
Northamptonshire,  which  was  granted  to  him 
in  1538.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Shirley, 
Earl  Ferrars.  The  elder  brother  of  the  enii- 
grants  to  America  married  a  half  sister  of  Vil- 
liers,  the  all-powerful  duke  of  Buckingham  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  A  youth  named  Wash- 
ington, and  very  likely  a  child  of  this  marriage, 
accompanied  Prince  Charles  and  Buckingham 
as  a  page  in  their  wild  journey  to  Spain,  and 
died  of  a  fever  in  Madrid.  Another  of  the 
name  of  Washington,  a  contemporary  though 
not  a  brother  of  the  emigrants,  signalized  him- 
self by  his  persevering  gallantry  in  sustaining 
the  siege  of  Worcester  against  the  republican 
forces.  Of  the  two  brothers  who  came  to  Vir- 
ginia, Lawrence  had  studied  at  Oxford,  and 
John,  the  immediate  ancestor  of  the  general, 
had  resided  on  an  estate  at  South  Cave  in 
Yorkshire ;  a  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to 
an  erroneous  tradition  in  this  country  that  the 
family  sprang  from  that  region.  Baron  Wash- 
ington, in  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Flugel,  the 
United  States  consul  at  Leipsic  in  1844,  ob- 
serves that  "  a  branch  of  the  family  from  un- 
known causes,  for  they  were  wealthy,  emigra- 
ted about  the  year  1650  to  America."  The 
emigration,  as  we  have  seen,  took  place  some- 
what later,  and  was  no  doubt  occasioned  by 
the  political  state  of  the  times.  The  family 
was  loyal,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  brothers  John  and  Lawrence,  like  other 
adherents  of  the  royal  cause,  were  led  for  this 
reason  to  exile  themselves  to  Virginia.  That 
colony  was  a  favorite  resort  of  the  cavaliers 
during  the  government  of  Cromwell,  as  New 
England  had  been  of  the  Puritans  under 
Charles  I.  John  Washington,  the  great-grand- 
father of  the  general,  has  been  shown  by  the 
Eev.  Mr.  Simpkinson  (in  his  volume  entitled 
"  The  Washingtons,  a  Tale  of  a  Country  Parish 
of  the  l7th  Century")  to  have  been  knighted 
by  James  L  in  1623,  and  before  his  emigration 
to  America  to  have  been  married  to  Mary  Cur- 
tis, by  whom  he  had  three  sons.  She  died  be- 
fore the  emigration,  and  it  is  not  known  that 
any  of  his  sons  accompanied  him  to  Virginia. 
He  took  up  lands  with  his  brother,  and  they 


both  became  successful  planters  in  what  is  call- 
ed the  northern  neck,  the  district  between 
the  Potomac  and  Rappahannock  rivers,  dis- 
tinguished not  only  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
Washingtons,  but  of  other  men  of  eminence, 
such  as  several  of  the  Lees  and  James  Monroe, 
the  fifth  president  of  the  United  States.  There 
is  no  tradition  that  Sir  John  Washington  was 
called  by  his  title  in  this  country.  He  appears 
as  a  field  ofiicer  in  the  Indian  wars  of  the  day, 
and  gave  his  name  to  the  parish  in  which  he 
lived.  He  married  as  a  second  wife  Ann  Pope, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Lawrence  and  John, 
and  a  daughter.  Lawrence  married  Mildred 
Warner  of  the  neighboring  county  of  Glouces- 
ter, and  of  this  marriage  were  born  John, 
Augustine,  and  Mildred.  The  second  son,  Au- 
gustine, was  the  father  of  George  Washington. 
Inasmuch  as  Sir  John  Washington  was  mar- 
ried in  England,  a  fact  discovered  by  Mr.  Simp- 
kinson, and  had  a  son  of  his  own  name  and  of 
middle  age  at  the  time  of  his  emigration,  that 
writer  conjectures  that  this  son  may  have  ac- 
companied his  father  to  America  and  have  be- 
come the  husband  of  Ann  Pope.  "  It  is  a  well 
known  fact,"  he  observes,  "among  genealo- 
gists, that  two  generations  are  perpetually  con- 
fused and  merged  in  one,  where  the  same 
Christian  name  is  repeated."  Should  this  con- 
jecture be  accepted,  the  descent  of  Gen.  Wash- 
ington fvom  the  emigrant  would  be  carried 
back  one  more  generation.  From  the  interest- 
ing work  of  Mr.  Simpkinson,  who  is  the  rector 
of  Brington,  Northamptonshire,  it  appears  that 
about  50  years  before  the  emigration  to  Amer- 
ica, the  Washingtons  removed  to  that  parish 
from  Sulgrave,  in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  a 
matrimonial  connection  with  the  Spencers. 
The  name  is  still  seen  upon  monumental  stones 
in  the  parish  church  of  Brington,  copies  of 
which,  presented  by  Earl  Spencer  to  Mr. 
Charles  Sumner,  are  now  deposited  in  the  state 
house  in  Boston.  The  original  grantee  of  Sul- 
grave was  probably  born  at  Warton  in  Lan- 
cashire. In  the  next  generation  after  the  emi- 
gration, James  Washington,  a  member  of  a 
different  branch  of  the  family,  being  deeply 
implicated  in  the  insurrection  of  Monmouth, 
escaped  to  Holland,  where  the  family  still  ex- 
ists. A  descendant  of  this  branch  of  the  fami- 
ly removed  from  Holland  to  Bavaria  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  where 
individuals  of  the  name,  and  somewhat  resem- 
bling Gen.  Washington  in  personal  appearance, 
were  a  few  years  ago,  and  are  perhaps  still 
living.  It  may  be  mentioned  as  a  somewhat 
striking  coincidence,  to  which  it  is  believed 
attention  was  first  called  by  the  writer  of  this 
article,  that  the  families  of  George  Washington 
and  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  former  the  great 
military  leader  of  the  American  revolution,  the 
latter  not  second  to  any  of  his  associates  in  the 
civil  service  of  the  country,  were  established 
for  several  generations  in  the  same  central 
*  county  of  Northamptonshire,  and  within  a  few 
miles  of  each  other ;  the  Washingtons  at  Bring- 
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ton  and  Sulgrave,  belonging  to  the  landed  gen- 
try of  the  county,  and  in  the  great  civil  war 
supporting  the  royal  cause;  the  Eranklins  at 
the  village  of  Ecton,  living  upon  a  farm  of  30 
acres,  and  eking  out  its  produce  by  the  earn- 
ings of  their  traditionary  occupation  of  black- 
smiths, and  espousing,  some  of  them  at  least, 
and  the  father  and  uncle  of  Benjamin  Eranklin 
among  the  number,  the  principles  of  the  non- 
conformists. The  Franklin  house  at  Ecton  is 
still  standing,  and  Mr.  Simpkinson  thinks  he 
has  identified  that  of  the  Washingtons  at 
Brington.  The  respective  emigrations,  germs 
of  great  events  in  the  history  of  America,  took 
place,  that  of  the  great-grandfather  of  Wash- 
ington, as  we  have  seen,  in  1657  to  loyal  Vir- 
ginia, and  that  of  Josiah  Franklin,  the  father 
of  Benjamin,  about  1685  to  Boston,  the  capital 
of  Puritan  [N'ew  England. — About  the  time  of 
George  Washington's  birth,  the  manufacture 
of  iron  on  a  greatly  enlarged  scale  was  intro- 
duced in  Virginia  by  Gov.  Spotswood.  In- 
deed, the  governor  claimed  that  he  was  not 
only  "the  first  in  this  country  (the  British 
colonies),  but  the  first  in  North  America,  who 
had  erected  a  regular  furnace.  They  ran  alto- 
gether upon  bloomaries  in  ISTew  England  and 
Pennsylvania,  till  his  example  had  made  them 
attempt  greater  works."  Four  furnaces  were 
established  in  difierent  localities,  but  all  near 
Frederiosburg.  Of  one  of  these,  called  the 
Principio  iron  works,  apparently  the  name  of 
a  similar  establishment  on  Chesapeake  bay  be- 
longing to  the  same  proprietors,  Augustine 
"Washington  became  the  agent ;  and  his  house 
on  Pope's  creek  having  been  destroyed  by  fire, 
he  removed  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  furnace 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Eappahannock  and 
a  short  distance  below  Frederiosburg.  Here 
however  he  lived  but  a  short  time,  having  died 
in  1T43,  when  George  was  in  his  12th  year. 
He  left  a  large  landed  property  to  his  widow 
and  5  children.  To  his  oldest  son  Lawrence 
he  gave  an  estate  on  the  Potomac,  afterward 
so  famous  as  Mount  Vernon ;  George  inherited 
the  property  on  the  Rappahannock  occupied 
by  the  father  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  a  plan- 
tation of  600  or  700  acres  was  bequeathed  to 
each  of  the  other  children ;  while  the  income 
of  the  Vk^hole  property  was  given  to  the  mother 
till  the  sons  respectively  should  come  of  age. 
She  continued  to  reside  with  the  minor  chil- 
dren on  the  estate  below  Frederiosburg.  The 
mother  of  "Washington  was  a  woman  of  intelli- 
gence and  energy,  ruling  her  family  and  house- 
hold with  a  strong  hand  and  a  firm  will,  and 
not  unwilling,  it  is  said,  occasionally  to  share, 
while  she  directed,  the  labors  of  her  servants 
in  the  field.,  The  means  of  education  at  that 
period  were  limited  in  all  the  British  colonies 
on  this  continent,  and  particularly  at  the  south. 
Owing  to  the  scantiness  of  the  population,  day 
schools  were  out  of  the  question,  except  in 
a  few  large  towns;  there  were  no  boarding 
academies  of  note ;  iind  Harvard  in  Massachu- 
setts, Yale  in  Connecticut,  and  William  and 


Mary  in  Virginia  were  the  only  colleges.  Con- 
sidering that  the  father  of  Washington  was  a 
man  of  wealth,  living  at  no  great  distance  from 
Williamsburg,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
George  was  not  sent  to  that  seminary.  In 
fact  it  would  have  been  quite  natural,  connect- 
ed as  the  Washingtons  were  with  families  still 
flourishing  in  England,  that  he  should  have 
been  sent ''  home,"  as  it  was  called,  to  be  edu- 
cated at  the  schools  and  universities  of  the 
mother  country.  For  whatever  reason,  his 
opportunities  of  education  were  confined  to 
those  of  the  local  schools  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  instruction  which  he  received  at  them 
did  not  go  beyond  the  primitive  branches  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  with  the  ad- 
dition, which  must  have  been  somewhat  excep- 
tional, of  bookkeeping  and  surveying.  Some 
of  his  school  books  and  manuscripts  are  still 
preserved.  His  handwriting  was  always  neat, 
stiff  in  youth,  but  afterward  flowing  and  shape- 
ly, retaining  its  regularity  and  firmness  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  He  was  apt  at  figures,  method- 
ical in  keeping  accounts,  and  skilful  in  the  con- 
struction of  tables  and  drawing  of  plans,  speci- 
mens of  which  from  his  school-boy  days  still 
remain.  Uniform  tradition  represents  him  to 
have  attained  an  early  development  of  physical 
strength.  He  is  said  to  have  thrown  a  stone 
across  the  Rappahannock  opposite  his  father's 
residence,  a  feat  which  has  not  since  been  re- 
peated. He  early  showed  a  military  taste, 
and  he  was  the  willingly  obeyed  leader  of 
his  comrades  in  their  juvenile  battles.  He 
took  the  lead  in  all  the  athletic  sports  and  ex- 
ercises of  his  companions.  Mr.  Oustis  relates 
the  courage  and  skill  with  which,  while  yet  a 
boy,  he  mounted  and  subdued  an  untamable 
blood  horse.  The  fierce  animal  burst  a  blood 
vessel  and  fell  dead  beneath  his  fearless  rider, 
who  by  his  frank  confession  amply  atoned  to 
his  austere  but  just  mother  for  the  loss  which 
he  had  occasioned  her  by  this  injudicious  dis- 
play of  horsemanship.  Though  no  great  reli- 
ance can  be  placed  upon  most  of  the  anecdotes 
which  are  related  of  Washington's  boyhood 
and  youth,  it  is  certain  that  he  grew  up  of  a 
vigorous,  and  in  early  life  spare  and  agile  frame, 
capable  of  much  physical  endurance,  remark- 
ably strong  in  the  arms,  and  a  bold  and  grace- 
ful rider.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  he  early 
acquired  among  his  contemporaries  that  char- 
acter for  justice,  veracity,  and  sterling  honor, 
which  he  sustained  through  life.  Among  his 
youthful  manuscripts  still  preserved  is  one 
which,  considered  as  the  work  of  a  boy  of  13, 
is  highly  remarkable,  and  which,  more  than 
any  thing  else  recorded  of  his  early  days,  fore- 
shadows a  great  man.  It  is  entitled  "  Rules  of 
Civility  and  Decent  Behavior  in  Company  and 
Conversation,"  in  the  form  of  brief  maxims,  to 
the  number  of  110.  Mr.  Sparks,  in  his  invalu- 
able edition  of  the  "Works  of  Washington," 
has  given  a  specimen  of  them.  It  does  not  ap- 
•pear  whether  they  were  copied  in  a  body  from 
some  manual  of  education,  or  selected  and  com- 
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piled  by  yonng  Washington  from  the  books  read 
by  him,  or  framed  from  the  oral  instructions  of 
his  parents  and  his  own  youthful  observation 
and  reflection.  The  first  supposition  is  perhaps 
the  most  likely.  If  selected  and  compiled  by  a 
lad  of  13,  and  still  more  if  they  were  the  fruit  of 
his  own  meditations,  they  would  evince  an  al- 
most unexampled  precocity  both  of  intellect 
and  character.  "Whether  borrowed  or  com- 
posed by  him,  some  of  these  rules  of  conduct 
and  morals  manifestly  controlled  his  conduct 
through  life.  Washington's  early  instruction, 
as  has  been  observed,  was  limited  to  the  ordi- 
nary branches  of  an  English  education,  our  own 
language  at  that  time  not  being  taught  gram- 
matically. He  paid  some  attention  to  the  French 
language  after  the  army  of  Count  de  Rocham- 
beau  arrived  in  this  country,  but  never  attempt- 
ed to  speak  or  write  it.  His  orthography  was 
rather  defective,  a  very  common  fault  a  century 
ago.  Of  important  letters  he  usually  made  a 
first  draft,  and  by  great  care  in  their  prepara- 
tion and  in  that  of  his  other  compositions,  he 
acquired  a  correct  and  perspicuous  English 
style,  which  did  not  often  aim  at  ornament, 
and  is  wholly  free  from  rhetorical  exaggera- 
tion. In  tracing  the  lives  of  men  like  Wash- 
ington, it  is  oftentimes  impossible  not  to  refer 
to  an  overruling  Providence  incidents  which, 
in  the  case  of  ordinary  men,  would  be  thought 
of  no  great  importance.  While  Washington 
was  yet  at  school,  a  lad  of  14  years,  he  con- 
templated and  had  all  but  taken  a  step  which 
would  have  changed  his  entire  career.  A  mil- 
itary taste  seems  to  have  been  hereditary  in  the 
family.  His  older  brother  Lawrence,  who  after 
his  father's  death  stood  to  him  in  loco  parentis^ 
held  a  commission  in  one  of  the  American  re- 
giments which  were  sent  to  reenforce  the  army 
under  Gen.  Wentworth  and  Admiral  Yernon, 
in  the  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Oartha- 
gena  in  1740.  Several  other  Virginia  gentle- 
men were  in  the  same  expedition,  among  them 
Mr.  William  Fairfax,  the  near  neighbor  of 
Lawrence  Washington  on  the  Potomac  river, 
and  Mr.  Dandridge,  a  relative  no  doubt  of  the 
lady  who  afterward  became  Gen.  Washington's 
wife.  Oapt.  Lawrence  Washington  and  Capt. 
Murray  are  named  as  the  commanders  of  a  bat- 
talion of  Americans  who,  on  March  19,  1740, 
aided, ''  with  wonderful  resolution  and  success," 
in  the  assault  of  a  battery  which  commanded 
the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  Oarthagena. 
While  on  this  expedition  Oapt.  Lawrence  Wash- 
ington formed  intimate  personal  relations  with 
the  admiral,  who  fortunately  escaped  from  that 
most  disastrous  expedition  against  Oarthagena 
without  loss  of  the  credit  acquired  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Porto  Bello.  On  the  return  home  of 
Oapt.  Washington  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he 
gave  to  his  newly  occupied  residence  at  Hunt- 
ing creek  the  name  of  Mount  Yernon,  in  honor 
of  the  popular  naval  hero  under  whom  he  had 
served.  It  was  natural  that  this  circumstance 
should  make  the  naval  service  of  the  mother 
country,  its  facilities  for  advancement  and  op- 
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portunities  for  distinction,  a  familial*  subject  of 
conversation  in  the  family  circle.  George  was 
a  frequent  visitor  at  Mount  Yernon,  where 
Mr.  Fairfax  and  other  military  associates  of  his 
brother  were  also  often  met  by  him.  He  was 
of  an  age  to  have  his  imagination  kindled  with 
the  tales  of  naval  prowess  and  glory  constantly 
repeated  in  his  presence.  It  is  not  known, 
whether  the  idea  of  entering  upon  that  career 
originated  with  himself,  or  was  suggested  by 
his  brother  and  friends.  It  was  certainly  ap- 
proved by  them.  A  midshipman's  warrant  was 
obtained  for  him,  probably  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Admiral  Yernon,  and  it  is  even  said 
that  his  clothes  were  packed  to  go  on  board 
ship.  His  mother  alone  never  cordially  ap- 
proved of  the  plan.  Mr.  Sparks  quotes  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Jackson,  a  friend  of  the  family,  ap- 
parently written  from  Fredericsburg  to  Oapt. 
Lawrence  Washington  at  Mount  Yernon,  in 
which  the  writer  says:  "I  am  afraid  Mrs. 
Washington  will  not  keep  up  to  her  first  reso- 
lution. She  seems  to  dislike  George's  going  to 
sea,  and  says  several  persons  have  told  her  it 
was  a  bad  scheme.  She  ofifers  several  trifling 
objections,  such  as  fond  unthinking  mothers 
habitually  suggest ;  and  I  find  that  one  word 
against  his  going  has  more  weight  than  ten  for 
it."^  She  persevered  in  her  opposition,  and  the 
project  was  abandoned.  This  was  unquestion- 
ably the  turning  point  in  the  life  and  career  of 
Washington.  The  abandonment  of  this  plan 
when  it  was  on  the  point  of  being  consummat- 
ed, and  in  consequence  of  the  mother's  opposi- 
tion, may  well  be  ascribed  to  an  overruling 
Providence.  It  certainly  furnishes  no  ground 
for  calling  the  mother  a  "  timid  woman,"  as  is 
done  by  the  venerable  Ohief  Justice  Marshall, 
in  alluding  to  the  event.  Her  opposition  was 
rational  in  itself,  more  than  justified  by  the 
event,  and  is  but  another  proof  of  her  discern- 
ment and  firmness  of  purpose.  In  fact,  Wash- 
ington is  clearly  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  emi- 
nent men  whose  characters  have  been  greatly 
moulded  by  a  mother's  influence.  Tradition 
has  preserved  but  few  traces  of  the  father,  and 
authentic  history  still  fewer.  Mr.  Oustis  states 
that  the  general  had  *^  been  heard  to  say,  that 
he  knew  but  little  of  his  father  beyond  the  re- 
membrance of  his  person  and  his  parental  fond- 
ness." The  control  of  the  children's  property 
devolved  upon  the  mother  by  her  husband's 
will  shows  his  confidence  in  her  discretion  and 
energy.  Tradition  represents  her  as  a  woman 
of  vigorous  character  and  masculine  will.  On 
the  appointment  of  the  general  to  the  command 
of  the  army  in  1775,  he  removed  his  mother  to 
the  city  of  Fredericsburg,  as  a  safer  residence 
in  time  of  war.  The  modest  dwelling  in  which 
she  passed  the  rest  of  her  life,  one  story  and  a 
half  high,  is,  with  some  later  additions  to  it, 
still  standing.  Its  unpretending  character  is  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  ambitious  and  halfr- 
finished  monument  which  was  commenced  a 
few  years  ago  in  its  neighborh(5od.  Her  son's 
elevation  induced  no  change  in  her  mode  of 
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life.    During  the  years  of  Ms  tutelage,  he  was 
trained  by  her  in  habits  of  frugality  and  indus- 
try, to  obey  rightful  authority,  and  to  speak 
the    truth.    Books    at    that    time  were  rare 
throughout  the  colonies ;  few  were  printed  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  not  many  import- 
ed from  England.    The  range  of  reading  for  the 
uneducated  did  not  extend  much  beyond  man- 
uals of  devotion,  standard  sermons,  and  books 
of  practical  piety.    Among  the  few  books  be- 
longing to  the  elder  generation  of  Washingtons 
which  have  come  down  to  the  present  day,  is  a 
well  worn  copy  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale's  "  Con- 
templations," a  volume  which  had  belonged  to 
George  Washington's  father,  and  in  which  the 
names  of  his  two  wives,  Jane  and  Mary,  are 
written,  each  in  her  own  hand,  on  the  blank 
page.    It  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out, 
in  the  character  of  George  Washington,  some 
realization  of  the  rules  of  Christian  life,  as  laid 
down  by  that  grave  and  upright  magistrate.   It 
may  deserve  a  passing  remark,  that  though  he 
had  not  received  a  college  education  himself, 
Washington  entertained  a  decided  opinion  of 
its  utility.  He  sent  his  adopted  grandson  Custis 
to  Princeton  college,  and  the  correspondence 
between  them,  first  published  in  Mr.  Lossing's 
valuable  edition  of  "Custis's  Recollections," 
will  show  that  Washington  entertained  clear 
and  accurate  views  of  the  value  of  academic 
training.  He  appropriated  the  shares  in  the  Po- 
tomac and  James  river  canals,  presented  to  him 
by  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  to  the  endow- 
ment of  collegiate  institutions.  A  national  uni- 
versity at  the  seat  of  the  general  government 
was  a  favorite  object  with  him,  and  was  recom- 
mended by  him  to  congress  in  his  last  annual 
message.    He  accepted  himself  the  honorary 
chancellorship  of  William  and  Mary  college, 
having  first  modestly  ascertained  that  no  duties 
were  incident  to  the  office  which  required  an 
academical  education  on  the  part  of  the  incum- 
bent.— George  Washington  had  ever  been  the 
favorite  of  his  older  brother  Lawrence,  and  after 
leaving  school  passed  much  of  his  time  at  Mount 
Yernon,  occupied  in  summer  with  the  usual 
routine  of  plantation  life,  watching  the  crops 
and  the  operations  of  the  farms,  hunting,  fish- 
ing, and  visiting;  and  in  the  winter  season  and 
the  studious  hours  of  the  year  devoted  to  his 
favorite  branch  of  surveying,  in  which  he  be- 
came a  great  proficient.  In  his  correspondence 
with  his  grandson  Custis,  he  speaks  of  book- 
keeping and  surveying  as  necessary  attainments 
for  a  man  of  fortune,  especially  a  landed  pro- 
prietor.   He  also  learned  fencing  and  the  man- 
ual exercise  from  some  of  the  associates  and 
military  dependents  of  Oapt.  Washington.  The 
captain  had  lately  married  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
William  Fairfax,  his  brother  officer  in  the  Span- 
ish war,  and  now  his  near  neighbor  at  Belvoir 
on  the  bank  of  the  Potomac.    Mr.  Fairfax  was 
the  near  relative  of  Lord  Fairfax,  at  that  time  a 
guest  at  Belvoir.    This  eccentric  nobleman  was 
the  owner  of  *an  immense  American  domain, 
inherited  from  his  mother,  who  was  the  daugh- 


ter of  Lord  Culpepper,  one  of  the  early  colonial 
governors  of  Virginia,  and  the  grantee  of  a  tract 
of  land  which  originally  included  the  whole  of 
the  northern  neck.  The  grant  was  probably 
intended  to  be  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Blue 
ridge,  which  however  had  not  yet  been  sur- 
veyed. Governor  Spotswood  appears,  about  the 
time  of  Washington's  birth,  to  have  conducted 
the  first  party  of  English  settlers  who  reached 
that  then  savage  frontier.  Grants  were  frequent- 
ly made  in  the  American  charters  of  all  lands 
lying  between  certain  rivers,  supposed  in  gen- 
eral to  run  E.  and  W.  from  the  mountains  to 
the  sea,  or  even  between  certain  parallels  of 
latitude  from  ocean  to  ocean.  As  the  country 
was  explored.  Lord  Fairfax  or  his  agents  dis- 
covered that,  although  the  Rappahannock  had 
its  head  waters  in  the  Blue  ridge,  the  Potomac 
penetrated  that  and  several  other  parallel  moun- 
tain chains.  In  consequence  of  this  discovery, 
his  estate  was  construed  to  include  the  lower 
vaUey  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  as  much  more  in 
the  north-western  region  of  Virginia  as  he 
might  choose  to  claim.  By  way  of  confirming 
his  title  to  this  extensive  domain,  he  left  the 
residence  of  his  relative  at  Belvoir,  built  a  sub- 
stantial stone  dwelling  in  the  valley,  which  he 
called  Greenway  Court,  and  there  lived  in  a 
kind  of  baronial  state  in  the  wilderness.  Wash- 
ington, for  a  reason  which  will  be  presently 
mentioned,  was  much  at  Greenway  Court,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  was  greatly  benefited  by 
familiar  intercourse  with  a  nobleman  of  educa- 
tion and  culture,  a  student  of  Oxford,  an  asso- 
ciate of  the  men  of  letters  of  London,  and  a 
reputed  contributor  to  the  "  Spectator."  A 
disappointment  in  love  is  said  to  have  driven 
him  into  voluntary  exile  in  Virginia,  where  he 
passed  his  time  in  watching  and  promoting  the 
development  of  the  country,  following  the 
hounds  through  the  primeval  wilderness,  and 
cheering  his  solitude  with  books  and  a  limited 
circle  of  friends.  Another  intimacy  formed  by 
Washington  at  this  period  of  his  life,  and  dur- 
ing his  protracted  visits  to  Mount  Vernon,  was 
that  of  the  son  of  the  proprietor  of  Belvoir, 
George  William  Fairfax,  who  had  married  the 
daughter  of  Col.  Carey  of  Hampton,  and  had 
brought  his  bride  and  her  sister  home  to  his 
father's  house.  Washington,  at  every  period 
of  his  life  somewhat  susceptible,  seems  to  have 
formed  a  sentimental  attachment  to  the  sister, 
and  to  have  found  solace  in  her  society  for  his 
disappointment  in  another  quarter.  His  boyish 
manuscripts  betray  the  secret  of  an  unsuccess- 
ful passion  for  a  person  whom  he  does  not  name, 
but  whom  he  describes  in  prose  and  very  pro- 
saic verse  as  a  "  lowland  beauty."  Tradition 
identifies  her  with  Miss  Grymes,  who  afterward 
married  a  Col.  Lee,  and  was  the  mother  of  Gen. 
Henry  Lee,  a  distinguished  partisan  officer  of 
the  revolution,  at  all  times  a  favorite  of  Wash- 
ington. But  the  social  relations  formed  by 
Washington  during  his  residence  at  Mount  Ver- 
non and  his  frequent  visits  at  Belvoir  were  pro- 
ductive of  much  more  serious  results,  and  had 
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an  important  influence  over  the  events  of  his 
future  life.  The  vast  estates  of  Lord  Fairfax 
were  as  yet  unsurveyed,  and  his  choicest  lands 
were  falling  into  the  occupation  of  "  squatters." 
The  admirable  system  of  public  surveys  now 
prevailing  is  a  fruit  of  federal  legislation  under 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  was  known  to  the  colonies.  The 
only  approach  to  it  was  the  practice  of  licens- 
ing public  surveyors,  who  were  employed  by 
the  individual  proprietor  at  his  own  risk.  As 
the  metes  and  bounds,  instead  of  being  ascer- 
tained by  astronomical  observation  as  in  the 
present  system,  were  deduced  from  natural 
objects  or  reference  to  former  surveys,  great 
uncertainty  and  consequent  litigation  resulted. 
The  young  Washington  had  made  himself  a 
master  of  the  theory  of  surveying,  as  taught 
at  school,  and  his  experimental  plans  of  the 
property  at  Mount  Yernon  evinced  his  capacity 
for  operations  in  the  field.  He  was  accordingly 
engaged  by  Lord  Fairfax  to  undertake  the  sur- 
vey of  a  portion  of  his  extensive  estates,  an  ar- 
duous employment,  and,  owing  to  the  proximity 
of  independent  Indian  tribes,  one  by  no  means 
free  from  danger.  To  perils  from  this  cause 
must  be  add,ed  those  which  arose  from  the 
rough  and  lawless  character  of  the  border  pop- 
ulation, with  whom,  especially  at  that  early 
period  and  in  the  entire  absence  of  a  strong 
government,  the  surveyor  was  of  all  visitors 
the  least  popular.  The  following  extracts  from 
a  little  journal  kept  by  Washington  on  his  first 
surveying  tour,  made  in  company  with  young 
Mr.  Fairfax,  will  give  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of 
the  nature  of  the  service.  He  was  then  just 
turned  of  16 : 

*'  15  March,  1T48.  Worked  hard  till  night,  and  then  re- 
turned. After  supper  we  were  lighted  into  a  room,  and  I, 
not  being  so  good  a  woodsman  as  the  rest,  stripped  myself 
very  orderly,  and  went  into  the  bed  as  they  called  it,  when 
to  my  surprise,  I  found  it  to  be  nothing  but  a  little  straw 
matted  together,  without  sheet  or  any  thing  else,  but  only 
one  threadbare  blanket,  with  double  its  weight  of  vermin.  I 
was  glad  to  get  up  and  put  on  my  clothes,  and  lie  as  my 
companions  did.  Had  we  not  been  very  tired,  I  am  sure  we 
should  not  have  slept  much  that  night.  I  made  a  promise  to 
sleep  so  no  more,  choosing  rather  to  sleep  in  the  open  air  be- 
fore a  fire.'' 

"  2d  of  April.  A  blowing  rainy  night.  Our  straw  upon 
which  we  were  lying  took  fire,  but  I  was  luckily  preserved 
by  one  of  our  men  awaking  when  it  was  in  a  flame.  We 
have  run  off  four  lots  this  day." 

One  of  the  letters  preserved  in  the  little  volume 
in  which  this  journal  is  kept,  gives  a  very  in- 
teresting account  of  the  mode  of  life  on  the 
frontier.  The  date  is  uncertain,  but  it  must 
have  been  written  about  the  time  that  the  fore- 
going entries  were  made  in  the  diary : 

"Deab  Richaeb:  The  receipt  of  your  kind  favor  of  the 
2d  instant  afforded  me  unspeakable  pleasure,  as  it  convinces 
me  that  I  am  still  in  the  memory  of  so  worthy  a  friend,  a 
friendship  I  shall  ever  be  proud  of  increasing.  Yours  gave 
me  the  more  pleasure,  as  I  received  it  among'barbarians  and 
an  uncouth  set  of  people.  Since  you  received  my  letter  of 
October  last,  I  have  not  slept  above  three  or  four  nights  in  a 
bed,  but  after  walking  a  good  deal  all  the  day,  I  have  lain 
down  before  the  fire  on  a  little  hay,  straw,  fodder,  or  boar 
skin,  whichever  was  to  be  had,  with  man,  wife,  and  chil- 
dren, like  dogs  and  cats ;  and  happy  is  he  who  gets  the  berth 
nearest  the  fire.  Nothing  would  make  it  pass  off  tolerably, 
but  a  good  reward.  A  doubloon  is  my  constant  gain  every 
day  that  the  weather  will  permit  of  my  going  out,  and  some- 
times six  pistoles.    The  coldness  of  the  weather  will  not  ad- 


mit of  my  making  a  long  stay,  aa  the  lodging  is  rather  too 
cold  for  the  time  of  year.  I  have  never  had  my  clothes  off, 
but  have  lain  and  slept  on  them,  except  the  few  nights  I  have 
been  in  Fredericksburgh." 

This  is  one  of  the  earliest  letters  of  Washington 
that  has  been  preserved.  It  not  only  gives  us 
a  picture  of  his  life  as  a  surveyor  upon  the 
frontier,  but  it  illustrates,  in  more  ways  than 
one,  the  economical  phase  of  his  character  and 
his  power  of  physical  endurance.  It  is  not  the 
least  noticeable  trait  of  his  character,  that  he 
should  at  this  early  period  of  his  life  have  com- 
menced the  practice  of  keeping  a  journal,  and 
of  preserving  rough  drafts  of  letters  of  this  de- 
scription. Washington  was  employed  in  this 
way  for  three  years,  passing  the  summers  in 
surveying  Lord  Fairfax's  estates,  and  the  win- 
ters principally  at  Mount  Yernon.  They  were 
unquestionably  three  most  va;luable  years  of 
preparation.  Passed  by  most  young  men  of 
fortune  at  college,  they  were  passed  by  him  in 
the  wilderness.  His  body  was  strengthened 
by  exercise  and  hardship,  his  senses  and  cor- 
poreal faculties  developed  and  trained,  and  the 
habit  of  self-reliance  formed.  The  foundations 
of  his  fortune,  as  far  as  it  was  derived  from  his 
own  acquisitions,  were  probably  laid  in  part 
by  the  knowledge  gained  by  actual  inspection 
of  the  rich  lands  in  western  Virginia,  of  which 
he  afterward  became  a  large  proprietor.  In 
the  course  of  his  surveying  tours  he  frequently 
encountered  parties  of  friendly  Indians,  and 
became  familiar  with  the  manners  of  the  na- 
tives of  the  forest,  a  knowledge  which  soon 
stood  him  greatly  in  stead.  The  very  scene 
of  his  labors  as  a  surveyor,  the  north-western 
frontier  of  Virginia,  became  the  theatre  of 
those  movements  and  operations  which  formed 
the  memorable  commencement  of  his  military 
career. — The  seven  years'  war  had  its  origin  in 
the  jealousy  with  which  the  French  govern- 
ment contemplated  the  projects  of  the  Ohio 
company,  which  was  formed  about  this  time, 
and  of  which  Lawrence  Washington  was  an 
active  member.  The  attention  of  several  of  the 
colonial  assemblies,  and  of  that  of  Virginia 
among  the  first,  was  early  called  to  this  sub- 
ject. In  the  anticipation  of  an  Indian  war, 
and  probably  of  a  rupture  with  France,  the 
government  of  that  colony  commenced  military 
preparations.  The  province  was  divided  into 
districts,  in  one  of  which  Washington,  then  but 
19  years  of  age,  received  the  appointment  of 
adjutant  with  the  rank  of  major.  He  was  soon 
interrupted  in  the  performance  of  the  congenial 
duties  of  his  new  ofl3ice,  by  an  important  event 
in  his  domestic  life.  His  brother  Lawrence 
was  naturally  of  a  feeble  constitution,  and  his 
health,  never  robust,  had  suffered  by  the  effects 
of  the  climate  and  exposure  in  the  unfortunate 
expedition  to  Oarthagena.  Falling  into  a  de- 
cline, he  was  ordered  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
it  was  determined  that  his  favorite  brother 
George  should  accompany  him.  They  sailed 
for  Barbados  in  Sept.  1751,  and  arrived  after  a 
voyage  of  five  weeks.  They  had  scarcely  been 
a  fortnight  in  the  island  when  George  was  at- 
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tacked  with  small  pox,  in  what  was  called  the 
"  natural  way."  He  had  the  disease  severely, 
but,  favored  bj  the  mildness  of  the  climate  and 
skilful  medical  aid,  he  recovered  in  about  three 
weeks.  He  was  slightly  marked  through  life. 
Finding  no  material  relief  in  Barbados,  Law- 
rence Washington  proposed  to  remove  to  Ber- 
muda in  the  spring,  and  George  was  sent  to 
America  to  conduct  his  sister-in-law  to  the 
last  named  island.  He  reached  Virginia  after 
a  most  tempestuous  voyage ;  but  his  brother's 
health  grew  rapidly  worse,  and  the  proposed 
removal  to  Bermuda  was  abandoned.  This 
was  the  only  occasion  on  which  Gen.  Washing- 
ton ever  left  the  American  continent.  Law- 
rence Washington  returned  to  America  in  the 
summer  of  1752,  without  having  derived  ma- 
terial improveiAent  of  his  health  from  the  voy- 
age. He  died  shortly  after  at  the  age  of  34, 
leaving  a  large  fortune  to  an  infant  daughter 
who  did  not  long  survive  him.  By  his  will,  of 
which  George  was  one  of  the  executors,  the 
estate  of  Mount  Yernon  was,  on  the  demise  of 
the  daughter,  given  to  George,  who  added  to 
it  materially  by  subsequent  purchases.  Though 
the  youngest  of  the  executors  named  in  the 
will,  owing  to  his  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  his  brother's  affairs,  and  his  prospective 
interest  in  the  property,  the  active  management 
of  the  estate  devolved  upon  him.  In  the  mean 
time  the  prospect  of  a  collision  on  the  frontier 
increased.  On  the  arrival  of  Dinwiddle  as  co- 
lonial governor,  the  military  establishment  was 
reorganized,  and  the  province  was  divided  into 
four  districts,  of  which  the  northern,  including 
several  counties,  was  assigned  to  Washington 
as  adjutant-general.  He  engaged  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  new  duties  with  his  accustomed 
promptness  and  energy.  The  struggle  of  the 
French  and  English  for  the  possession  of  the 
Korth  American  continent  was  the  great  event 
of  the  18th  century.  France  intrenched  herself 
at  the  mouths  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  aimed  by  a  line  of  posts  through 
the  interior  to  confine  the  English  to  the  nar- 
row strip  occupied  by  the  Anglo-American 
colonies  along  the  coast.  The  intervening  ter- 
ritory, watered  by  the  Ohio,  was  debatable 
ground,  claimed  by  both,  but  settled  as  yet  by 
neither — in  fact,  occupied  by  Indians  and  be- 
longing to  neither.  West  of  the  Mississippi, 
although  some  of  the  English  charters  ran  from 
L^ea  to  sea,  and  the  French  province  of  Louisi- 
ana extended  indefinitely  to  the  north  and 
west,  neither  party  had  penetrated.  The  Ohio 
company  was  bound  by  the  conditions  of  its 
grant  of  500,000  acres  of  land  to  introduce  100 
families  within  T  years,  and  to  build  a  fort  for 
the  protection  of  the  settlers.  The  company 
proceeded  to  fulfil  these  conditions.  A  road 
across  the  Alleghany  mountains  was  opened, 
substantially  on  the  line  of  the  "  Cumberland 
road  "  of  later  days,  and  an  agent  was  sent  to 
conciliate  the  Indians,  who  agreed  that  they 
would  not  molest  the  Virginia  settlers  south 
of  the  Ohio  river.     Under  this  arrangement, 


12  families  headed  by  Oapt.  Gist  established 
themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela. 
These  movements  were  watched  with  jealousy 
by  the  French  Canadian  government.  Al- 
though the  peace  of  Aix  la  Ohapelle  had  just 
been  concluded,  emissaries  were  sent  to  the 
tribes  N.  W.  of  the  Ohio,  to  persuade  them  to 
break  up  the  infant  settlements  of  the  Ohio 
company.  Some  of  the  Anglo-American  tra- 
ders, it  is  said,  were  seized  and  sent  to  France. 
Both  parties  erected  forts,  the  Virginians  in 
1754,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Monongahela 
and  Alleghany  rivers  (the  site  of  Pittsburg), 
the  Canadians  somewhat  earlier  on  a  branch 
of  French  creek  about  15  miles  S.  of  Lake  Erie. 
Gov.  Dinwiddle,  either  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
testing against  these  measures  of  the  French, 
or  perhaps  of  obtaining  authentic  information 
of  their  character,  determined  to  despatch  a. 
special  messenger  to  the  residence  of  the  French 
commandant.  After  others  to  whom  this  ap- 
pointment had  been  offered  had  declined  it,  it 
was  accepted  by  Major  Washington.  It  was  a 
service  by  no  means  free  from  danger.  The 
distance  to  be  traversed,  most  of  the  way 
through  an  unsettled  wilderness,  was  between 
500  and  600  miles ;  winter  was  at  hand,  and 
the  journey  was  to  be  made  without  military 
escort,  through  a  territory  occupied  by  Indian 
tribes  that  still  and  long  afterward  retained  the 
practice  of  inflicting  the  most  inhuman  tor- 
tures upon  their  prisoners.  Washington  could 
honestly  have  pleaded  the  important  trusts 
committed  to  him  at  home  as  an  excuse ;  but 
he  readily  undertook  the  somewhat  perilous 
mission,  and  started  from  Williamsburg  ISTov.  14, 
1753.  At  Gist's  settlement  on  the  Monongahela 
he  was  joined  by  that  hardy  pioneer.  At  Logs- 
town  he  held  a  conference  with  Tanacharisson, 
the  chief  of  the  friendly  Indians  there,  who, 
with  two  or  three  others  of  the  tribe,  accom- 
panied Washington  and  Gist,  first  to  Venango 
and  then  to  the  post  of  the  French  command- 
ant, M.  de  St.  Pierre,  a  short  distance  further 
north.  Having  delivered  his  despatches  and 
received  the  reply,  fearing  that  the  Indians 
might  be  induced  to  intercept  his  party,  he 
hastened  his  return.  The  weary  horses  were 
sent  by  land  to  Venango,  while  Washington 
and  his  associates  descended  the  river  in  a 
canoe.  Appearances  of  hostility  thickened  at 
Venango.  "I  cannot  say,"  Washington  re- 
marks in  his  journal,  "  that  ever  in  my  life  I 
suffered  so  much  anxiety  as  I  did  in  this  affair." 
Perceiving  the  danger  of  a  longer  sojourn, 
Washington  and  Gist  started  to  return  through 
the  wilderness  on  foot,  with  their  packs  on 
their  backs  and  guns  in  their  hands.  They 
were  dogged  through  the  woods  by  Indians  in 
the  French  interest,  onq  of  whom  joined  them 
the  following  day,  and  offered  his  services  as  a 
guide.  He  soon  treacherously  led  them  off  the 
track,  and  attempted,  by  all  the  arts  of  Indian 
cunning,  but  without  success,  to  induce  Wash- 
ington to  give  up  his  gun.  At  nightfall,  per- 
ceiving thein  to  be  worn  out  by  the  day's  tramp 
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in  the  woods,  and  calculating  no  doubt  that 
they  would  be  too  weary  to  pursue  him,  he 
turned,  and  at  a  distance  of  15  paces  fired  at 
Washington  and  his  friend.  They  immediately 
seized  him.  Gist  would  have  put  him  to  death 
on  the  spot,  but  Washington  insisted  on  spar- 
ing him.  They  accordingly  affected  to  consider 
the  firing  of  his  gun  as  accidental,  and,  releasing 
him  at  a  late  hour,  pursued  their  way  without 
halting  for  rest  and  without  a  guide  through 
the  long  December  night.  At  length  they 
reached  the  Alleghany  river,  nearly  opposite 
to  the  site  of  the  modern  city  of  Pittsburg. 
They  had  hoped  to  cross  it  on  the  ice,  but  un- 
fortunately the  river  was  neither  frozen  across 
nor  wholly  open,  but  fringed  with  ice  for  50 
yards,  while  the  middle  of  the  stream  was  filled 
with  cakes  furiously  drifting  downward.  It 
could  be  crossed  only  on  a  raft,  which,  to  use 
Washington's  expression,  they  labored  all  day, 
"  with  one  poor  hatchet,"  to  construct.  They 
launched  it  upon  the  river,  but  were  soon  so 
surrounded  by  the  broken  and  drifting  mass- 
es, that  they  expected  every  moment  that  it 
would  go  to  pieces  beneath  them.  Washington 
put  out  his  setting  pole  to  stop  the  raft  tiU  the 
blocks  of  ice  should  float  by,  but  was  hurled 
into  the  river  where  it  was  10  feet  deep,  and 
escaped  drowning  by  clinging  to  a  log.  Unable 
to  force  the  raft  to  either  shore,  they  were  ob- 
liged to  leave  it,  and  passed  the  night  on  an 
island  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  Their  clothes 
froze  to  their  bodies.  Had  the  morning  found 
them  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  they 
would  have  no  doubt  been  overtaken  by  the 
savages.  Happily  the  river  froze  wholly  over 
in  the  night,  and  at  dawn  they  crossed  in  safety. 
The  cold  was  so  intense  that  Oapt.  Gist's  feet 
were  frozen;  his  companion  escaped  without 
serious  injury.  Washington's  journal  of  this 
perilous  expedition  was  sent  by  Gov.  Dinwiddie 
to  London  and  published  there,  and  the  journal 
of  his  companion  Gist  was  contributed  a  few 
years  ago,  by  Dr.  Mease  of  Philadelphia,  to  the 
collections  of  the  Massachusetts  historical  so- 
ciety. The  former  was  regarded  in  London  as 
a  document  of  no  little  importance  for  the  light 
which  it  shed  on  the  designs  of  the  French 
government  with  respect  to  the  interior  of  this 
continent.  The  report  of  Major  Washington 
left  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  Gov.  Dinwiddie, 
that  all  attempts  to  extend  the  settlements 
toward  the  Ohio  would  be  forcibly  resisted  by 
the  Canadian  government.  He  accordingly 
convened  the  assembly,  and  recommended  ac- 
tive measures  of  preparation,  at  the  same  time 
calling  the  attention  of  the  other  colonial  gov- 
ernors to  the  impending  danger.  Virginia  voted 
to  raise  a  regiment  of  6  companies,  and  one 
company  under  Oapt.  Trent  was  immediately 
sent  forward  to  take  possession  of  the  point  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Alleghany  and  Mononga- 
hela,  which  Major  Washington  had  especially 
recommended  as  the  site  of  a  fort.  The  com- 
mand of  the  regiment  was  given  to  Col.  Fry, 
and  Washington,  who  had  modestly  refused  to 


be  a  candidate  for  the  colonelcy,  as  a  place  too 
arduous  for  his  youth  and  inexperience,  was 
appointed  lieutenant-colonel.  He  moved  for- 
ward with  a  part  of  the  force  as  soon  as  it 
could  be  got  ready  to  take  the  field,  and  the 
chief  command  of  the  regiment  before  long  de- 
volved upon  him  by  the  death  of  Col.  Fry^ 
Thus,  at  the  age  of  22,  and  with  no  experience 
in  the  field,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
force  destined  to  meet  the  §rst  blow  struck  in 
the  great  seven  years'  war.  The  instructions 
of  Gov.  Dinwiddie  to  the  commander  of  the 
regiment  assumed  the  existence  of  a  state  of 
war,  and  commanded  him  "  to  drive  away,  kill 
and  destroy,  or  seize  as  prisoners  all  persons, 
not  the  subjects  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
who  should  attempt  to  settle  or  take  possession 
of  the  lands  on  the  Ohio  river  or  any  of  its 
tributaries."  Lieut.  Col.  Washington  reached 
Will's  creek,  on  his  way  to  thg  Ohio,  on  April 
20.  Here  he  was  met  by  the  intelligence  that 
Capt.  Trent's  party,  while  engaged  in  building 
the  fort  at  the  fork  of  the  Ohio,  had  been  fallen 
upon  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  French  and 
Indians,  and  compelled  to  abandon  the  work 
they  had  just  commenced.  It  was  immediate- 
ly taken  possession  of  by  the  other  party,  and 
by  them,  when  completed,  called  Fort  Du- 
quesne,  in  honor  of  the  governor  of  Canada. 
Although  it  eventually  appeared  that  the  re- 
ported numbers  of  the  French  and  Indians 
were  enormously  exaggerated,  the  state  of  af- 
fairs was  extremely  critical.  Col.  Washington, 
however,  advanced  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Hav- 
ing received  information  from  the  friendly  In- 
dians that  a  party  of  French  had  been  out  for 
two  days,  determined  to  attack  the  first  body 
of  English  they  should  meet,  as  a  measure  of 
precaution  he  threw  up  an  intrenchment  on 
the  Great  Meadows — a  ^'charming  field,"  as 
he  called  it,  ''  for  an  encounter."  His  old 
friend  and  comrade  Gist  also  brought  him  in- 
formation that  a  party  of  50  French  had  been 
at  his  settlement  the  day  before,  and  that  he 
had  seen  their  tracks  within  5  miles  of  the 
Great  Meadows.  This  information  was  con- 
firmed during  the  night  by  an  express  from 
the  chief  of  the  friendly  Indians.  Washington 
accordingly  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  50 
men,  and  in  company  with  a  band  of  friendly 
Indians,  after  a  forced  and  laborious  night 
march,  came  upon  the  enemy  at  an  early  hour 
the  next  morning.  The  French  were  com- 
pletely taken  by  surprise,  and  a  brief  action 
followed.  M.  Jumonville,  the  Freneh  com- 
mander, and  10  of  his  men  were  killed,  and 
the  rest  of  the  party,  22  in  number,  were 
taken  prisoners.  On  the  side  of  the  Virgin- 
ians, one  was  killed  and  2  or  3  were  wounded. 
One  of  the  Canadians  made  his  escape  during 
the  action.  The  prisoners  were  marched  to 
the  Great  Meadows,  and  thence  under  guard 
to  Williamsburg.  Exaggerated  accounts  of 
this  occurrence  were  published  in  France,  and 
attempts  were  made  to  fix  on  Washington  the 
charge  of  having  assassinated  a  French  officer 
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while  employed  on  a  peaceful  mission.  An 
epic  poem  entitled  Jumonmlle  was  written  on 
this  theory  by  Thomas,  of  which  the  plot  and 
the  incidents  are  as  fabulous  as  the  execution 
is  tame.  Considerable  reenforcements  were 
raised  and  advanced  as  far  as  Winchester ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  an  independent  company 
from  South  Carolina  under  Capt.  Mackay,  none 
of  them  reached  the  Great  Meadows,  where 
the  whole  force  ajnounted  to  less  than  400 
men.  As  Col.  Washington  anticipated  after 
the  defeat  of  Jumonville's  party,  a  strong  force 
was  put  in  motion  against  him  from  Fort 
Duquesne.  As  a  measure  of  precaution  he 
strengthened  the  intrenchment  at  the  Mead- 
ows, and  gave  it  the  name  of  Fort  Necessity. 
To  the  other  difficulties  of  his  position  here 
was  added  a  claim  set  up  by  Capt.  Mackay,  as 
an  officer  holding  a  royal  commission,  to  take 
precedence  of  tl^  provincial  colonel.  To  pre- 
vent a  collision  of  authority,  Washington  ad- 
vanced with  his  regiment,  leaving  Mackay  and 
his  company  as  a  guard  at  the  fort.  Two 
weeks  were  required  to  force  a  march  of  13 
miles,  through  a  gorge  of  the  mountains,  to 
Gist's  settlement.  Here  authentic  information 
was  received  that  the  enemy  at  Fort  Duquesne 
had  been  strongly  reenforced,  and  might  be 
shortly  looked  for.  Washington  having  deter- 
mined to  make  a  stand  at  the  settlement,  Capt. 
Mackay  was  sent  for  and  promptly  brought  up 
his  company.  It  was  however  decided  by  a 
council  of  war  that  the  enemy  was  too  strong 
to  be  resisted,  and  a  retreat  to  Fort  Necessity 
was  deemed  expedient.  The  retrograde  move- 
ment occupied  two  days,  and  they  were  soon 
attacked  by  a  greatly  superior  force  of  French 
and  Indians.  Col.  Washington  drew  up  his 
men  at  first  outside  of  the  fort,  where  they  re- 
ceived for  several  hours  the  fire  of  the  French 
from  the  cover  of  the  neighboring  wood.  Later 
in  the  day  he  withdrew  his  men  within  the 
fort,  where  however  they  were  partially  com- 
manded from  the  enemy's  position.  At  length, 
at  11  o'clock  at  night,  the  French  commander 
proposed  a  parley.  Suspecting  this  to  be  a 
rme  to  send  an  officer  i^to  the  fort  in  order  to 
obtain  information  as  to  its  condition,  the  offer 
was  twice  declined  by  Washington.  At  length 
he  agreed  to  send  Capt.  Van  Braam,  a  Dutch 
officer  who  spoke  French,  to  treat  for  a  capit- 
ulation with  M.  de  Yillers,  the  French  com- 
mander. The  terms  of  the  capitulation  were 
honorable.  The  Virginians  were  to  retain 
every  thing  in  their  possession  but  the  artil- 
lery, to  march  out  of  the  fort  with  the  honors 
of  war,  and  to  be  allowed  to  retreat  unmolested 
to  the  settlements.  In  the  articles  of  capitula- 
tion, as  drawn  up  in  French,  at  midnight,  un- 
der a  drenching  rain,  and  after  a  contest  pro- 
longed for  12  hours,  the  death  of  Jumonville 
was  alluded  to  under  the  name  of  assassinate 
and  this  was  claimed  in  the  report  of  M.  de 
Yillers  as  an  admission  of  that  crime  on  the 
part  of  Washington.  In  a  letter  addressed  by 
Washington  to  a  friend  who  had  transmitted 


to  him  a  copy  of  this  report,  he  indignantly 
refutes  the  insinuation.  His  words  are :  "  That 
we  were  wilfully  or  ignorantly  deceived  by  our 
interpreter  in  regard  to  the  word  assassination, 
I  do  aver,  and  will  to  my  dying  moment ;  so 
will  any  officer  present.  The  interpreter  was 
a  Dutchman,  little  acquainted  with  the  English 
tongue,  and  therefore  might  not  advert  to  the 
tone  and  meaning  of  the  word  in  English.  But 
whatever  his  motives  were  for  so  doing,  cer- 
tain it  is  he  called  it  the  death  or  the  loss  of 
the  sieur  Jumonville.  So  we  received  and  so 
we  understood  it,  until,  to  our  great  surprise 
and  mortification,  w6  found  it  otherwise  in  a 
literal  translation."  It  is  a  noticeable  incident 
of  this  painful  reverse  at  the  commencement 
of  Washington's  military  career,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  evacuate  Fort  Necessity  on  July 
4,  1754,  a  day  rendered  for  ever  memorable  22 
years  later  by  the  declaration  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States.  Notwithstanding 
the  disastrous  termination  of  the  campaign, 
not  the  slightest  reproach  was  cast  on  the 
youthful  commander.  That  he  was  able  to 
make  honorable  terms  of  capitulation  and 
bring  off  his  little  force  in  safety,  notwith- 
standing the  strength  of  the  enemy  and  the 
lawless  character  of  their  Indian  allies,  was 
regarded  as  proof  of  energy  and  fortitude,  as 
weU  as  skill  and  prudence,  equal  to  the  sever- 
est trial.  The  following  year  formidable  prep- 
arations, or  what  were  intended  to  be  such, 
were  made  by  the  home  government  to  protect 
the  menaced  frontier  of  their  Anglo-American 
possessions.  Two  regiments  of  royal  troops 
were  sent  out  under  the  veteran  Braddock,  a 
brave  but  headstrong  and  opiniative  officer, 
with  which  and  the  provincials  of  Virginia 
the  campaign  was  opened.  Washington,  dis- 
gusted with  the  precedence  enjoyed  by  the 
officers  of  the  regular  army,  threw  up  his  com- 
mission, but  tendered  his  services  as  a  volun- 
teer aid  to  Gen.  Braddock,  who  gladly  accepted 
them.  In  consequence  of  a  severe  illness  Col. 
Washington  was  left  behind  at  the  Great  Mead- 
ows, where  he  consented  to  remain  with  re- 
luctance, and  only  on  condition  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  join  the  army  before  an  engage- 
ment took  place.  The  limits  of  this  article 
will  not  permit  a  detailed  account  of  the  mem- 
orable event  of  July  9,  1755,  still  freshly  re- 
membered in  American  history  as  Braddock's 
defeat.  Col.  Washington,  though  greatly  en- 
feebled by  disease,  was  almost  the  only  offi- 
cer of  distinction  who  escaped  from  the  calam- 
ities of  the  day  with  life  and  honor.  The  other 
aids  of  Gen.  Braddock  were  disabled  early  in 
the  action,  and  Washington  alone  was  left  in 
that  capacity  on  the  field.  "  I  expected  every 
moment,"  said  his  friend  and  comrade  Dr. 
Oraik,  "to  see  him  fall."  In  a  letter  written 
by  himself  to  his  brother,  he  says  :  "  By  the 
all-powerful  dispensations  of  Providence,  I  have 
been  protected  beyond  all  human  probability 
or  expectation ;  for  I  had  four  bullets  through 
my  coat  and  two  horses  shot  under  me,  yet  I 
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escaped  unhurt,  thougli  death  was  levelling 
my  'companions  on  every  side."    His  fellow 
aid,  Col.  Orme,  who  was  the  witness  of  his 
conduct,  states  that  he  discharged  the  perilous 
duties  which  devolved  upon  him  "with  the 
greatest  courage  and  resolution."    A  curious 
anecdote  is  preserved  of  a  kind  which  histori- 
cal criticism  accepts  with  reluctance,  but  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Oustis,  rests  on  the  satisfac- 
tory authority  of  Dr.  Oraik.     This  intelligent 
physician  and  life-long  friend  of  Washington 
was  accustomed  to  relate  that  when  they  were 
on  a  tour  together  15  years  afterward,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Great  Kanawha  river,  they  were 
approached  by  a  band  of  Indians,  whose  chief 
stated  that  he  had  come  a  long  distance  to  see 
"Washington  ;  that  it  was  he  who  led  the  hos- 
tile Indians  at  Braddock's  defeat ;    that  he 
aimed  at  Washington  several  times  with  his 
rifle,  and  directed  his  young  braves  to  do  the 
same,  but  found  it  impossible  to  hit  him ;  from 
which  he  concluded  that  he  bore  a  charmed 
life,  and  was  reserved  by  the  Great  Spirit  for 
a  very  important  career.    It  is  quite  certain 
that  the  public  mind  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  courage  and  conduct  of  Washington 
on  this  memorable  occasion,  and  that  the  in- 
auspicious result  of  the  conflict,  instead  of  in- 
volving him  in  its  sinister  associations,  seemed 
by  contrast  to  give  him  new  titles  to  respect 
and  confidence.     Of  this  the  most  remarkable 
evidence  is  furnished  in  the  celebrated  allusion 
of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Davies,  afterward  president 
of  Princeton  college,  in  a  discourse  preached 
before    a    company    of   Yirginia    volunteers. 
After  applauding  the  patriotic  ardor  which 
had  been  manifested  in  the  colony,  he  adds : 
"  As  a  remarkable  instance  of  this,  I  may  point 
out  to  the  public  that  heroic  youth,  Ool.  Wash- 
ington, whom  I  cannot  but  hope  Providence 
has  hitherto  preserved  in  so  signal  a  manner 
for  some  important  service  to  his  country." 
A  seal  of  Washington  with  his  initials,  prob- 
ably shot  away  from  his  person,  was  found 
after  a  lapse  of  80  years  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  member  of 
his  family,     ^o  attempt  was  made  by  the 
French  to  pursue  their  advantage,  but  the  re- 
verse at  Fort  Duquesne  naturally  caused  a 
general  alarm  in  the  province.    A  force  of 
2,000  men  was  raised  by  the  assembly,  of 
which  the  chief   command,  notwithstanding 
the  recent  disasters   and  the    preference  of 
another  candidate  by  the  governor,  was  con- 
ferred on  Washington.  His  head-quarters  were 
established  at  Winchester,  and  the  duty  of  pro- 
tecting the  frontier  devolved  upon  him  till  the 
end  of  the  war.    The  unfailing  embarrassments 
of  such  a  service,  the  impatience  of  a  militia 
force  raised  by  drafting  and  impressment,  un- 
paid and  poorly  clad,  the  frauds  of  contractors, 
contradictory  and  preposterous  orders  from  the 
governor,  whose  eagerness  of  command  was  in 
inverse  ratio  to  his  knowledge  of  military  af- 
fairs, the  intrigues  of  rivals  seeking  to  sup- 
plant him  by  aspersions  of  his  character,  the 


arrogant   pretensions  of   a  subordinate,   and 
wholesale  desertions  on  the  approach  of  dan- 
ger— these  were  some  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  he  had  to  contend  for  the  rest  of  tho 
war.    Vexatious  and  harassing  as  they  were, 
they  proved  the  best  school  of  preparation  for 
the  revolutionary  war,  where  nearly  the  same 
annoyances  beset  him  on  a  still  larger  scale,  as 
indeed  they  have  been  the  fate  of  every  com- 
mander-in-chief in  every  country  since  war  be- 
came a  profession  and  a  trade.    In  Feb.  ITS 6, 
Washington  made  a  hurried  visit  to  Boston,  the 
head-quarters  of  Gov.  Shirley  of  Massachusetts, 
who  had  lately  been  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  royal  forces  in  North  America. 
The  governor's  son  was  military  secretary  to 
Gen.  Braddock,  and  lost  his  life  in  the  disas- 
trous battle  of  the  preceding  summer.     The 
object  of  Ool.  Washington's  visit  was  to  submit 
to  the  governor  the  question  of  precedence 
which  had  sprung  up  between  the  provincial 
oflicers  and  those  commissioned  by  the  crown. 
The  question  was  justly  decided  in  favor  of 
precedence  according  to  seniority.      On  his 
way  to  and  from  Boston,  Washington  was  the 
guest  of  Mr.  Beverly  Robinson,  who  had  in  his 
younger  days  been  his  schoolfellow,  and  was 
the  brother  of  the  speaker  Robinson,  by  whom 
a  well  known  compliment  was  paid  to  the 
modesty  and  courage  of  Washington.    At  the 
house  of  Mr.   Beverly  Robinson  he  became 
acquainted  with  his  sister-in-law  Miss  Mary 
Phillipse,  a  lady  to  whose  great  personal  at- 
tractions was  added  that  of  a  large  fortune. 
Tradition  represents  the  gallant  young  colonel 
as  having  fallen  in  love  with  the  beautiful  heir- 
ess ;  but  being  obliged  to  return  to  his  post, 
Col.  Morris,  his  brother  aid  at  Braddock's  de- 
feat, became  his  successful  rival  and  the  hus- 
band of  the  lady.     Her  family  adhered  to  the 
royal  side  in  the  revolutionary  contest,  and 
went  to  England,  where  the  lady  is  said  to 
have  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  in  1825. 
The  years  1756  and  1757  passed  without  any 
important  military  event  in  the  southern  de- 
partment ;  but  the  labors  and  care  of  his  sta- 
tion told  upon  the  strong  constitution  of  Wash- 
ington, and  he  was  prostrated  with  a  fever  for  4 
months.    In  1758  he  held  the  chief  command 
of  the  Yirginia  contingent  in  the  ill-conducted 
and  all  but   abortive  campaign  under   Gen. 
Forbes  against  Fort  Duquesne.     I^early  all  the 
faults  of  Braddock's  expedition  were  repeated, 
and  with  a  narrow  escape  from  the  same  re- 
sults.    Washington  had  formed  a  matrimonial 
engagement  with  Mrs.  Martha  Oustis  in  the 
summer  of   1758,   and  the  following   letter, 
written  to  her  from  Raystown,  the  advanced 
post  of  Gen.  Forbes's  army,  is  inserted  in  this 
place,  not   only  as  being  ptobably  the  only 
letter  extant  addressed  to  that   lady  before 
their  marriage,  but  as  exhibiting  a  playfulness 
of  manner,  of  which  scarce  any  other  specimen 
is  to  be  found  in  his  correspondence.     It  also 
gives  some  -details  of   Grant's    surprise    not 
found  in  the  general  histories.    The  original 
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of  this  letter  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
writer  of  this  article  in  1860 : 

"  Camp  at  Eats  Town,  25^^  Septr.^  1T58. 

**Dbab  Madam:— Do  we  still  misunderstand  the  true 
meaning  of  each  others  Letters  ?  I  think  it  must  appear  so, 
tho'  I  would  feign  hope  the  contrary  as  I  cannot  speak 
plainer  without— out  I'll  say  no  more,  and  leave  you  to  guess 
the  rest. 

"  I  am  now  furnish'd  with  News  of  a  very  Interesting 
nature,  I  know  it  will  affect  you  but  as  you  must  hear  it  from 
others  I  will  state  it  myself.  The  12th  past  then,  Major 
Grant  with  a  chosen  Detachment  of  800  Men  Marchd  from 
our  advanced  Post  at  Loval  Hannan  against  Fort  Du-quesne. 
On  the  Night  of  the  13th  he  arrivd  at  that  place,  or  rather 
upon  a  Hill  near  to  it ;  from  whence  went  a  Party  and  viewd 
the  Works,  made  what  observation's  they  coud,  and  burnt  a 
Logd  House  not  far  from  the  Walls.  Egg'd  on  rather  than 
satisfied  by  this  success,  Major  Grant  must  needs  Insult  the 
Enemy  next  Morning  by  beating  the  Eeveille  in  different 
places  in  view,  this  causd  a  great  Body  of  Men  to  Sallie  from 
the  Fort  and  an  obstinate  Engagement  to  ensue,  which  was 
maintained  on  Our  Side  with  the  utmost  efforts  that  bravery 
coud  yield,  till  being  overpower'd  and  quite  Surrounded  they 
were  obliged  to  Retreat  with  the  loss  of  22  Officers  killd  and 
278  Men  besides  wounded. 

"  This  is  a  heavy  blow  to  our  Affairs  here,  and  a  sad  stroke 
upon  my  Eegiment,  that  has  lost  out  of  8  Officers  and  163 
that  was  in  the  Action,  6  of  the  former  killd  and  a  7th  Wound- 
ed— and  62  of  the  latter  killd  besides  wounded.  Among  the 
Slain  was  our  dear  Major  Lewis ; — this  Gentleman  as  the 
other  Officers  also  did,  bravely  fought  while  they  had  life, 
tho  wounded  in  different  places.  Your  old  acquaintance 
Capt'ri  Bullett,  who  is  the  only  Officer  of  mine  that  came  of 
•antouchd,  has  acquird  immortal  honour  in  this  Engage- 
ment by  his  gallant  behaviour  and  long  continuance  in  the 
field  of  Action.  It  might  be  thought  vanity  in  me  to  praise 
the  behaviour  of  my  own  People  were  I  to  deviate  from  the 
report  of  common  Fame.— but  when  you  consider  the  loss 
they  have  sustaind,  and  hear  that  every  mouth  resounds 
theirpraises,  you  will  believe  me  Impartial. 

"  What  was  the  great  end  proposd  by  this  attempt,  or 
what  will  be  the  event  of  its  failure,  I  cant  take  upon  me  to 
determine;  it  appears  however  (from  the  best  Accts)  that 
the  Enemy  lost  more  Men  than  we  did  in  the  Engagement. 
Thus  it  is  the  Lives  of  the  brave  are  often  disposd  of— but 
who  is  there  that  does  not  rather  Envy,  than  regret  a  Death 
that  gives  birth  to  Honour  and  Glorious  memory. 

"I  am  extremely  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Fairfax  has  escaped 
the  Dangers  of  the  Siege  at  Louisburg.  Already  have  we 
experienced  greater  Losses  than  our  Army  Sustaind  at  that 
place,  and  have  gaind  not  one  obvious  Advantage.  So 
miserably  has  this  Expedition  been  managd,  that  I  expect 
after  a  Months  further  Tryal,  and  the  loss  of  many  more  Men 
by  the  Sword,  Cold,  and  Perhaps  Famine,  we  shall  give  the 
Expedition  over  as  Impracticable  this  Season  and  retire  to 
the  Inhabitants  condemnd  by  the  World,  and  derided  by 
our  Friends.  I  shoud  think  my  time  more  agreeable  spent 
believe  me,  in  playing  a  part  in  Cato  with  the  Company  you 
mention,  and  myself  doubly  happy  in  being  the  Juba  to  such 
a  Marcia  as  you  must  make. 

"  Your  agreable  Letter  containd  these  words.— "  My  Sisters 
•*and  Nancy  Gist  who  neither  of  them  expect  to  be  here 
*'soon  after  our  return  from  Town,  desire  you  to  accept 
"  their  best  Complimts,  &c."  Pray,  are  these  Ladies  upon  a 
Matrimonial  Scheme?  Is  Miss  Fairfax  to  be  transformd 
into  that  charming  Domestick— a  Martin— and  Miss  Cary  to  a 
Fa-re.  What  does  Miss  Gist  turn  to— A  Cocke— that  cant  be 
we  have  him  here. 

"  One  thing  more  and  then  have  done,  you  ask  if  I  am 
not  tird  at  the  length  of  your  Letter  ?  No  Madam  I  am  not, 
nor  never  can  be  while  the  Lines  are  an  Inch  assunder  to 
bring  you  in  haste  to  the  end  of  the  Paper,  you  may  be 
tird  of  mine  by  this.  Adieu  dear  Madam,  you  possibly  will 
hear  something  of  me,  or  from  me  before  we  shall  meet.  I 
must  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  make  my  Compliments  to 
Colo  Cary  and  the  Ladies  with  you»  and.  believe  that  I  am 
most  unalterably 

"  Yr  Most  Obedt.  and  Oblig'd, 

"  Go.  Washington." 

"Washington  was  married  to  the  lady  to  whom 
this  letter  was  addressed  (Mrs.  Martha  Custis, 
born  Dandridge,  the  widow  of  John  Parke 
Custis,  Esq.)  on  Jan.  17,  1759.  Having  been  5 
years  engaged  in  the  military  service  of  the 
country,  and  sought  promotion  without  success 
in  the  royal  army,  he  took  advantage  of  the 
fall  of  Fort  Duquesne  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  to  resign 


his  commission  in  the  colonial  service.  His 
proved  courage,  discretion,  and  resources  had 
gained  for  him  the  confidence  of  the  conceited 
and  pragmatical  Dinwiddle  and  the  headstrong 
and  arrogant  Braddock,  as  they  did  afterward 
of  the  circumspect  and  persevering  Forbes; 
but  in  England  they  earned  for  him  nothing  but 
a  good-natured  rebuke  from  George  H.  and  a 
sneer  from  Horace  Walpole.  He  retired  from 
the  service  the  youthful  idol  of  his  country- 
men, but  without  a  civil  word  from  the  foun- 
tain of  honor.  Such  however  was  the  distant 
preparation  for  his  next  appearance  in  the  field, 
after  17  years  of  retirement,  as  the  "  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  army  of  the  united  colonies^ 
and  of  all  the  forces  now  raised  or  to  be  raised 
by  them."  Such  was  the  colonial  policy  by 
which  the  horse  guards  occasionally  saved  a 
commission  for  the  third  son  of  a  duke,  by 
which  the  crown  lost  a  continent,  and  the 
United  States  gained  a  place  in  the  family  of 
nations. — Shortly  after  his  marriage,  Washing- 
ton removed  to  Mount  Yernon,  where  he  en- 
larged the  mansion,  embellished  the  grounds, 
and  added  to  the  estate  by  the  purchase  of  lands 
in  the  neighborhood.  As  a  member  of  the 
provincial  assembly,  his  winters  were  passed  in 
Williamsburg.  He  was  at  no  period  of  his  life 
an  active  partisan  leader,  but  at  all  times  and 
in  all  assemblies  he  exercised  a  paramount  in- 
fluence by  soundness  of  judgment  and  weight 
of  character.  Like  his  illustrious  contempora- 
ries Jefferson  and  Franklin,  who  excelled  him 
in  general  culture,  he  had  never  formed  him- 
self to  the  habit,  perhaps  like  them  wanted  the 
requisite  natural  talent,  for  parliamentary  de- 
bate. The  counsel  which  he  gave  to  a  nephew 
just  chosen  to  the  assembly  no  doubt  conform- 
ed to  his  own  practice ;  "If  you  have  a  mind 
to  command  the  attention  of  the  house,  the  only 
advice  I  will  ofier  is  to  speak  seldom  but  on  im- 
portant subjects,  except  such  as  particularly 
relate  to  your  constituents ;  and  in  the  former 
case  make  yourself  perfectly  master  of  the  sub- 
ject. Never  exceed  a  decent  warmth,  and 
submit  your  sentiments  with  diffidence.  A 
dictatorial  style,  though  it  may  carry  convic- 
tion, is  always  accompanied  with  disgust." 
Washington's  occupations  at  Mount  Yernon 
were  those  of  a  Yirginia  planter,  and  tobacco 
and  wheat  were,  before  the  revolution,  the 
staple  products  of  his  plantations.  The  wheat 
was  ground  to  flour  upon  the  estate,  and  what 
was  not  wanted  for  home  consumption  was 
sold  at  Alexandria  or  shipped  from  the  river. 
There  were  also  a  brick  yard  and  a  carpenter's 
establishment  on  the  estate,  and  a  valuable 
fishery  in  the  Potomac,  which  furnished  a  por- 
tion of  the  food  of  the  laborers.  The  tobacco 
was  usually  shipped  directly  to  Liverpool,  Bris- 
tol, or  London,  from  which  a  part  of  the  re- 
turns were  received  in  English  manufactures ; 
almost  every  article  of  luxury  and  convenience, 
furniture,  implements  gf  husbandry,  military 
equipments,  books,  clothing,  down  to  the  mi- 
nutest articles  required  for  household  use,  be- 
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ing  imported.  The  orders  for  these  supplies 
were  usually  made  out  twice  a  year ;  some  of 
those  sent  by  "Washington  are  still  in  existence, 
and  throw  much  light  on  the  domestic  economy 
of  the  day.  They  show,  if  it  needed  to  be 
shown,  that  the  revolution  did  much  more  than 
effect  the  political  independence  of  the  United 
States.  It  emancipated  us  from  that  subjection 
to  the  colonial  system  of  the  mother  country 
which  prevented  America  from  rising  above 
the  agricultural  stage  of  civilization.  The 
management  of  a  large  estate  under  such  a  sys- 
tem partook  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  com- 
merce. Invoices  of  the  articles  to  be  exported 
and  orders  for  the  articles  to  be  received  in 
exchange  were  to  be  made  out  with  mercantile 
exactness.  Account  books  were  to  be  kept  and 
an  extensive  correspondence  carried  on.  All 
this  labor  was  performed  by  Washington  with 
Ms  own  hand,  and  with  remarkable  precision 
and  neatness.  Mr.  Lossing  has  given  us,  in  his 
edition  of  the  "Oustis  Recollections,"  a  fac- 
simile of  the  little  account  kept  by  Washington 
of  the  expenditure  made  on  a  journey  to  the 
springs  in  1769,  in  company  with  his  step- 
daughter and  for  the  improvement  of  her 
health,  which  exhibits  his  business  habits  in  a 
very  striking  light,  though  on  an  occasion  of 
no  public  importance.  They  are  shown  in  a 
still  more  remarkable  manner,  and  with  refer- 
ence to  interests  of  the  highest  moment,  in  the 
accounts  kept  by  him  in  his  own  hand  of  his 
expenses  in  the  revolutionary  war.  The  estate 
at  Mount  Yernon,  as  it  was  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  consisted  of  about  8,000  acres.  One 
half  of  this  was  in  wood  or  uncultivated  lawns, 
but  about  4,000  acres  were  in  tillage,  and  man- 
aged directly  by  Washington  himself.  The  cul- 
tivated lands  lay  in  5  farms,  each  with  its  ap- 
propriate set  of  laborers  directed  by  an  over- 
seer, the  whole,  during  his  long  absences  from 
home,  under  a  general  superintendent.  During 
his  absence  each  of  the  overseers  was  required  to 
make  a  weekly  written  report  to  the  superinten- 
dent, containing  a  minute  account  of  every  thing 
done  on  the  farm  in  the  course  of  the  week, 
including  the  condition  of  the  stock  and  the 
number  of  days'  work  performed  by  each  la- 
borer. These  reports  were  recorded  in  a  book 
by  the  superintendent,  who  then  sent  the  ori- 
ginals in  a  weekly  letter  to  Gen.  Washington. 
A  weekly  answer  was  returned ;  usually  a  let- 
ter of  4  pages,  sometimes  of  twice  that  length, 
carefully  prepared  from  a  rough  draft,  then 
neatly  transcribed  by  the  writer ;  after  which 
a  press  copy  was  taken.  The  rotation  of  crops 
in  his  numerous  fields  was  arranged  by  himself 
for  years  belbrehand.  The  culture  of  tobacco 
was  given  up  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  as 
exhausting  to  the  soil  and  unfavorable  to  the 
health  of  the  laborers.  ¥ot  content  with  gen- 
eral results,  nor  relying  exclusively  on  the  dis- 
cretion of  his  superintendents,  he  gave  instruc- 
tions from  the  seat  of  government,  while  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  as  to  the  smallest 
details  in  the  management  of  his  farms.    Even 


when  he  was  on  the  march  to  suppress  the  in- 
surrection in  western  Pennsylvania  in  1794,  his 
correspondence  with  his  superintendent  was 
continued.  A  short  letter  was  written  by  him 
from  Reading  and  another  from  Carlisle,  on  his 
way  to  the  rendezvous  of  the  army.  In  these 
letters  he  mentions  the  appearance  of  the  buck- 
wheat and  the  potatoes  which  he  saw  in  the 
fields  by  the  roadside,  and  gives  a  general  di- 
rection for  the  care  of  his  stock  at  the  approach 
of  cold  weather.  On  Dec.  10, 1799,  4  days  be- 
fore his  death,  he  addressed  a  long  letter  to  the 
superintendent  of  his  farms,  the  last  elaborate 
production  of  his  pen,  enclosing  a  plan  drawn 
up  "on  30  folio  pages,  containing  directions  for 
their  cultivation  for  several  years  to  come. 
The  proprietor  of  a  large  landed  property  in 
eastern  Virginia,  Washington  was,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  a  slaveholder.  He  inherited  a  plan- 
tation cultivated  by  slaves,  and  their  number 
was  largely  increased  by  the  dowry  of  his  wife. 
The  whole  number  belonging  to  the  estate  of 
Washington  in  his  own  right,  at  the  time  of  his 
decease,  was  124;  the  "dower  negroes,"  as 
they  are  styled  in  his  will,  were  probably  as 
numerous.  His  correspondence  shows  him  to 
have  been  a  strict  and  vigilant,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  kind,  just,  and  considerate  master ;  not 
more  careful  of  his  own  interests  than  of  the 
health  and  comfort  of  his  dependents.  As  early 
as  1786  he  had  formed  a  resolution  never,  un- 
less compelled  by  particular  circumstances, 
"  to  possess  another  slave  by  purchase."  In  a 
letter  written  to  Mr.  Morris  in  that  year  he 
says:  "  There  is  not  a  man  living  who  wishes 
more  sincerely  than  I  do  to  see  a  plan  adopted 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  But  there  is  only 
one  proper  and  effectual  mode  by  which  it  can 
be  accomplished,  and  that  is  by  legislative 
authority ;  and  this,  as  far  as  my  suffrage  will 
go,  will  never  be  wanting."  This  sentiment 
recurs  in  several  parts  of  his  correspondence. 
He  deprecated,  however,  all  interference,  un- 
authorized by  law,  with  the  rights  of  the  mas- 
ter. The  letter  to  Mr.  Morris  just  cited  was 
written  "  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Dalby  of  Alex- 
andria, who  is  called  to  Philadelphia  to  attend 
what  he  conceives  to  be  a  vexatious  lawsuit  re- 
specting a  slave  of  his,  whom  a  society  of  Qua- 
kers in  the  city,  formed  for  such  purposes,  have 
attempted  to  liberate."  The  letter  contains 
strong  expressions  against  attempts  of  this  kind, 
which  he  condemns,  however,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  they  were  not  sanctioned  by  the  law 
of  Pennsylvania.  "  Had  the  case  been  other- 
wise," he  observes,  "  whatever  my  opinion  of 
the  law  might  have  been,  my  respect  for  the 
policy  of  the  state  would,  on  this  occasion, 
have  appeared  in  my  silence ;  because  against 
the  penalties  of  promulgated  laws  one  may 
guard,  but  there  is  no  avoiding  the  snares  of 
individuals,  or  of  private  societies."  In  an 
elaborate  letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  written 
by  Washington  from  Philadelphia  during  the 
second  term  of  his  presidency,  he  assigns  the 
following,  among  other  reasons,  why  the  price 
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of  land  in  Pennsylvania  is  higher  than  in  Mary- 
land and  Yirguiia :  ''  because  there  are  laws 
here  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  which 
neither  of  the  two  states  above  mentioned  have 
at  present,  but  which  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  they  must  have  at  a  period  not  re- 
mote." In  accordance  with  the  views  which 
he  had  so  long  entertained,  he  provided  by  his 
wiU  for  the  freedom  of  his  slaves  on  the  de- 
cease of  his  wife.  "  To  emancipJate  them  be- 
fore," he  remarks  in  his  will,  "would,  though 
earnestly  wished  by  me,  be  attended  with  such 
insuperable  difficulties,  on  account  of  their  in- 
termixture by  marriage  with  the  dower  ne- 
groes, as  to  excite  the  most  painful  sensations, 
if  not  disagreeable  consequences  to  the  latter, 
while  both  descriptions  are  in  the  occupancy 
of  the  same  person,  it  not  being  in  my  power, 
under  the  tenure  by  which  the  dower  negroes 
are  held,  to  manumit  them."  A  note  by  the 
appraisers,  at  the  end  of  the  inventory  of  the 
Mount  Yernon  property,  after  stating  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  held  by  the  deceased  in  his  own 
right,  is  to  the  following  effect :  "  whom  Mrs. 
"Washington  intending  to  liberate  at  the  end  of 
the  present  year,  can  only  be  valued  for  the 
service  of  the  working  negroes  for  one  year." 
Whether  the  dower  negroes  were  emancipated 
at  the  same  time,  or  at  the  death  of  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington, which  took  place  May  22,  1802,  or 
whether,  following  by  the  laws  of  Virginia  the 
condition  of  real  property,  Mrs.  Washington 
had  but  a  life  estate  in  them  and  they  descended 
to  her  first  husband's  heirs,  is  not  known  to 
the  writer  of  this  article.  Nothing  is  said  of 
slaves  in  Mrs.  Washington's  will.  For  the  sup- 
port and  education  of  those  emancipated  by 
Washington,  and  especially  for  the  support  of 
his  favorite  servant  Billy,  provision  was  made 
by  his  will. — In  the  year  17T0,  accompanied  by 
his  friend  Dr.  Oraik,  Washington  made  a  jour- 
ney to  western  Virginia.  His  thoughts  had 
from  his  youth  turned  decidedly  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  a  communication  between  tide  water  and 
the  western  rivers  was,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  an  object  which  he  had  greatly  at  heart. 
His  present  journey  was  made  with  a  few 
friends  and  servants  on  horseback  as  far  as 
Pittsburg,  then  a  mere  germ  of  settlement. 
The  route  carried  them  over  the  fields  of  his 
first  hazardous  adventure  to  Venango,  and  of 
the  more  disastrous  days  of  July  3,  1754,  and 
July  9,  1765.  From  Pittsburg  the  party  de- 
scended the  Ohio  in  the  river  boats  of  that  day, 
not  safe  from  the  rifle  of  the  Indian  on  the 
right  bank,  and  landing  to  pass  the  night  on  the 
left.  Among  their  objects  in  visiting  the  Great 
Kanawha  was  the  selection  of  fertile  lands  in 
that  region  still  lying  in  a  state  of  nature;  and 
it  is  here  that  the  romantic  incident  before  re- 
lated occurred,  known  as  the  "Indian prophecy," 
and  for  which  Mr.  Oustis  cites  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Oraik. — Washington  was  a  member  of  the 
house  of  burgesses  during  the  whole  period  of 
that  war  of  legislation  in  England  and  popular 
resistance  and  agitation  in  the  colonies,  which 


preceded  the  appeal  to  arms.  He  may  unques- 
tionably be  considered  as  a  fair  representative 
of  the  conservative  patriotism  of  the  colonies. 
His  military  education,  his  great  stake  as  a 
property  holder,  and  his  habitual  respect  for 
lawful  authority  led  him,  as  they  did  all  others 
of  his  class,  to  deprecate  a  rupture  with  the 
mother  country;  but  the  moment  it  became 
evident  that  the  connection  could  be  kept  up 
only  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  principle  that  rep- 
resentation and  taxation  should  go  hand  in 
hand,  he  placed  himself  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
patriots.  The  principles  which  guided  him, 
alike  in  preliminary  opposition  to  the  ministe- 
rial policy,  and  in  assuming  the  fearful  respon- 
sibility of  armed  resistance,  are  summarily  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  written  from  Philadelphia 
during  his  attendance  as  a  member  of  the  first 
continental  congress  in  the  autumn  of  1774,  to 
Oapt.  Mackenzie,  a  brother  officer  of  the  old 
war,  then  stationed  in  Boston.  "  I  think,"  said 
he,  "I  can  announce  it  as  a  fact,  that  it  is  not 
the  wish  nor  the  interest  of  the  government  of 
Massachusetts,  or  any  other  government  upon 
this  continent  separately  or  collectively,  to  set 
up  for  independence;  but  this  you  may  rely 
upon,  that  none  of  them  will  ever  submit  to 
the  loss  of  those  valuable  rights  and  privileges 
which  are  essential  to  the  inhabitants  of  every 
free  state,  and  without  which  life,  liberty,  and 
property  are  .rendered  totally  insecure."  In 
harmony  with  these  moderate  views,  the  object 
of  the  continental  congress  was  declared  by  the 
Virginia  convention,  which  delegated  Washing- 
ton and  his  associates  to  that  body,  to  be  the 
adoption  of  measures  which  would  "  speedily 
procure  the  return  of  that  harmony  and  union 
so  beneficent  to  the  whole  empire,  and  so  ar- 
dently desired  by  all  British  America."  The 
journal  of  the  first  session  of  the  continental 
congress  closes  with  the  fervent  declaration: 
"That  your  majesty  may  enjoy  every  felicity, 
through  a  long  and  glorious  reign,  over  loyal 
and  happy  subjects,  and  that  your  descendants 
may  inherit  your  prosperity  and  your  domin- 
ions till  time  shall  be  no  more,  is  and  always 
will  be  our  sincere  and  fervent  prayer."  These 
glowing  assurances  of  affectionate  attachment 
to  the  person  and  government  of  George  III. 
were,  on  Oct.  26, 1774,  placed  upon  the  journal 
of  a  body  of  which  Washington  w^as  declared 
by  Patrick  Henry  to  be  "  for  solid  information 
and  sound  judgment  unquestionably  the  great- 
est man  on  the  floor."  But  on  April  19,  1775, 
the  appeal  to  arms  was  made  at  Lexington  and 
Concord ;  and  the  continental  congress,  which 
had  vowed  eternal  loyalty  to  George  III.  in  the 
preceding  October,  on  June  5  folltwing  unani- 
mously elected  George  Washington  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  armies  of  the  revolution. 
To  relate  the  life  of  Washington  in  that  capa- 
city would  be  to  repeat  the  history  of  the  rev- 
olutionary war.  To  do  this,  even  so  far  as  his 
direct  and  personal  agency  is  concerned,  would 
exceed  the  permitted  limits  of  this  article,  and 
would  be  substantially  a  reproduction  of  that 
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portion  of  our  article  on  the  United  States 
which  narrates  the  progress  of  this  struggle. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  war  was  conduct- 
ed by  Washington  under  every  possible  disad- 
vantage..   He  engaged  in  it  without  any  per- 
sonal experience  in  the  handling  of  large  bodies 
of  men,  and  this  was  equally  the  case  with  all 
his  subordinates.     The  continental  congress, 
under  whose  authority  the  war  was  waged,  was 
destitute  of  all  the  attributes  of  an  efficient 
government.    It  had  no  power  of  taxation,  and 
no  right  to  compel  the  obedience  of  the  indi- 
vidual.    The  country  was  nearly  as  destitute 
of  the  materiel  of  war  as  of  the  means  of  pro- 
curing it ;  it  had  no  founderies,  no  arsenals,  no 
forts,  no  navy,  no  means,  no  credit.    The  op- 
posing power  had  all  the  prestige  of  an  ancient 
monarchy,  of  the  legitimate  authority,  of  dis- 
.  ciplined  and  veteran  armies,  of  a  powerful  navy, 
of  the  military  possession  of  most  of  the  large 
towns,  and  the  machinery  of  government  for 
peace  and  war.    It  had  also  the  undoubted 
sympathy  of  a  considerable  portion   of  the 
people,  especially  of  the  wealthy  class.    That 
w  ashington,  carrying  on  the  war  under  these 
circumstances,  met  with  frequent  reverses,  and 
that  the  progress  of  the  revolution  as  conduct- 
ed by  him  seemed  often  languid  and  inert,  is 
less  wonderful  than  that  he  rose  superior  to 
such  formidable  obstacles,  and  was  able,  with 
unexhausted  patience  and  matchless  skill,  to 
bring  the  contest  eventually  to  an  auspicious 
and  honorable  close.    He  appeared  at  Cam- 
bridge to  take  command  of  the  forces  besieg- 
ing Boston  on  July  2,  1775.     ITo  event  of 
great  significance  followed  for  nearly  8  months. 
The  country  fretted  under  the  inaction  of  the 
army;  the  army  languished  under  indiscipline, 
the  home  sickness  of  raw   troops,    inocula- 
tion for  small  pox,  the  want  of  every  requi- 
site for  strength  or  comfort,  and  especially  a 
military  chest.    The  evacuation  of  Boston  on 
March  18,  1776,  was  the  glorious  reward  of 
the  perseverance  and  skill  of  the  command- 
ing general.     Then  followed,  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, the  disasters  of  Long  island,  of  Fort  Wash- 
ington, and  of  the  calamitous  retreat  through 
the  Jerseys.     The  brilliant  coup  de  main  of 
Trenton  and  the  substantial  success  of  Prince- 
ton restored  the  drooping  courage  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  they  justly  earned  for  their  chief  a  place 
among  the  great  masters  of  war.    But  they 
were  followed  by  the  reverse  at  Brandywine, 
the  unsuccessful  blow  at  Germantown,  and  the 
terrible  winter  at  Yalley  Forge.    The  next 
summer,  the  courage  and  skill  of  Washington 
turned  a  disgraceful  commencement  of  the  day 
at  Monmouth  into  a  substantial  victory;  but 
from  that  time  forward  no  brilliant  success  at- 
tended the  forces  under  his  immediate  com- 
mand, tni  the  final  blow  was  struck,  with  the 
overwhelming  numbers  of  the  combined  Amer- 
ican and  French  forces,  at  Yorktown.    After 
this  great  success  the  war  still  dragged  out  a 
lingering    existence.    More   than   two    years 
elapsed  from  the  capitulation  of  Yorktown  to 


the  evacuation  of  IlTew  York.  Events  like  these 
do  not  surely  make  a  brilliant  military  career, 
when  tried  by  the  popular  standard  of  success. 
At  times  they  shook  even  the  well  established 
popularity  of  Washington.  The  all-important 
success  of  Gates  at  Saratoga  formed  an  unsatis- 
factory contrast  with  Brandywine  and  German- 
town,  which  occurred  in  the  same  campaign. 
The  second  place  in  the  army  was  held  for 
three  years  by  a  turbulent  and  empty  braggart, 
perpetually  laboring  in  secret  to  undermine  the 
popularity  which  he  dared  not  openly  assail ; 
while  cabals  and  boards  of  war  in  congress 
endeavored,  by  disgusting  the  commander-in- 
chief,  to  drive  him  to  resignation.  But  in 
vain.  The  country  saw  that  he  was  doing  his 
best  with  his  wretchedly  limited  means ;  that 
he  was  hopeful  while  others  were  despondent ; 
that  he  was  wise  and  prudent,  while  others 
were  indiscreet,  or  feeble,  or  rash ;  in  fact,  that 
the  cause  was  embodied  in  him  and  in  his  hold 
on  the  heart  of  the  people.  A  position  like 
this,  sustained  during  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
seven  years'  war,  could  hardly  fail  to  call  out 
every  variety  of  qualification  and  every  shade 
of  character  on  the  part  of  the  commander.  It 
is  accordingly  remarkable  that  on  one  point  at 
least  some  shade  of  doubt  surrounds  the  tradi- 
tions of  Washington.  He  is  usually  accepted, 
at  home  and  abroad,  as  a  model  of  circumspec- 
tion and  prudence  in  word  and  deed.  A  most 
voluminous  correspondence,  official  and  private, 
may  be  searched  in  vain  for  a  burst  of  passion. 
Habitual  decorum  and  unfailing  self-respect 
drew  around  him  a  charmed  circle,  as  much  as 
around  any  man  that  ever  lived.  The  most 
audacious  self-conceit  and  the  most  stolid  im- 
pudence quailed  in  his  presence.  But  in  strange 
contradiction  with  these  acknowledged  habits 
and  character,  one  or  two  floating  traditions 
make  him  guilty  on  occasion  of  uncontrollable 
bursts  of  temper  and  strange  violations  of  pro- 
priety. It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  most 
current  of  these  anecdotes  shrink  into  narrow 
dimensions  under  the  sifting  of  historical  crit- 
icism. Thus  it  is  said  that  when,  in  the  morn- 
ing at  Monmouth,  he  encountered  Lee  in  fuU 
retreat,  he  was  not  only  betrayed  into  an  un- 
governable fit  of  passion,  but  accosted  that  offi- 
cer, who  stood  next  to  himself  in  command,  as 
a  "  damned  poltroon.''  This  has  been  stated,  on 
the  supposed  authority  of  Lafayette  "  relating 
the  circumstance  to  Gov.  Tompkins  in  1 824,"  and 
adding  :  "  This  was  the  only  time  I  ever  heard 
Gen.  Washington  swear."  To  every  one  who 
has  studied  the  life  and  character  of  Washing- 
ton this  anecdote  carries  intrinsic  improbability 
on  its  face.  It  is  not  in  keeping  with  any 
thing  in  his  writings  or  with  the  traditions  of 
his  conversation.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  a  person,  capable  of  using  such 
an  expression  once,  should  not,  in  seven  years 
of  intimate  and  confidential  intercourse  with  a 
trusted  friend  and  brother  officer,  have  been 
heard  to  use  it  more  than  once.  Lafayette,  in 
his  sworn  evidence  before  the  court  martial, 
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testifies  to  nothing  of  the  kind ;  and  a  familiar 
conversation  repeated  at  second  hand,  after  a 
lapse  of  46  years,  surelj  can  weigh  nothing 
against  sworn  testimony  at  the  time.  The 
writer  has  been  informed  by  Mr.  Sparks  that 
Gen.  Lafayette,  in  giving  him  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  affair  at  Monmouth,  made  no  men- 
tion of  such  language.  Gen.  Lee,  in  his  angry 
and  disrespectful  letter  of  July  1  (June  29), 
1778,  to  Gen.  Washington,  which  was  among 
the  causes  of  his  arrest  and  trial,  makes  no  men- 
tion of  profane  language  or  opprobrious  epi- 
thets. He  speaks  only  of"  singular  expressions," 
which  "  implied  that  I  was  guilty  of  disobe- 
dience of  orders,  want  of  conduct,  or  want  of 
courage."  Is  this  the  manner  in  which  a  major- 
general  would  speak  of  the  blasting  epithet 
affirmed  by  the  anecdote  ?  Washington,  in  his 
reply  the  next  day,  and  when  the  supposed 
rage  of  the  moment  had  had  time  to  cool,  says : 
"  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  made  use  of  any 
very  singular  expressions  at  the  time  of  meet- 
ing you,  as  you  intimate.  What  I  recollect  to 
have  said  was  dictated  by  duty  and  warrauted 
by  the  occasion."  Finally,  though  of  course  it 
was  the  object  of  Gen.  Lee,  through  his  wit- 
nesses, to  make  out  as  strong  a  provocation  as 
possible,  in  order  to  palliate  the  offence  of  writ- 
ing the  letter,  which  was  the  specification  to 
support  the  charge  of  "disrespect  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief," not  one  of  those  witnesses 
affords  the  least  countenance  to  this  anecdote. 
Lee  himself,  in  his  defence  before  the  court 
martial,  reported  no  doubt  with  accuracy  the 
words  used  by  Washington.  "  When  I  arrived," 
says  he,  "first  in  his  presence,  conscious  of 
having  done  nothing  that  could  draw  upon  me 
the  least  censure,  but  rather  flattering  myself 
with  his  congratulation  and  applause,  I  con- 
fess I  was  disconcerted,  astonished,  and  con- 
founded by  the  words  and  manner  in  which  his 
excellency  accosted  me.  It  was  so  novel  and 
unexpected  from  a  man  whose  discretion,  hu- 
manity, and  decorum  I  had,  from  the  first  of  our 
acquaintance,  stood  in  admiration  of,  that  I  was 
for  some  time  unable  to  make  any  coherent 
answer  to  questions  so  abrupt,  and  in  a  great 
measure  to  me  unintelligible.  The  terms  I 
think  were  these :  *  I  desire  to  know,  sir,  what 
is  the  reason  whence  arises  this  disorder  and 
confusion  V  "  These  words,  rapidly  repeated, 
and  in  a  tone  expressing  disappointment  and 
indignation,  were  no  doubt  the  words  used  by 
Washington. — On  Dec.  23,  1783,  Washington, 
in  a  parting  address  of  surpassing  beauty,  re- 
signed his  commission  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  to  the  continental  congress  sitting 
at  Annapolis.  He  retired  immediately  to  Mount 
Yernon,  and  resumed  his  occupation  as  a  farm- 
er and  planter,  anxiously  shunning  all  connec- 
tion with  public  life.  Much  of  his  time,  how- 
ever, was  occupied  by  a  laborious  correspon- 
dence on  the  infinity  of  subjects  connected 
with  the  revolutionary  war,  and  by  the  throng 
of  visitors  from  every  part  of  the  Union  and  of 
Europe.  It  is  a  very  striking  fact,  and  one  that 


strongly  illustrates  the  singleness  of  purpose  with 
which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  public  service, 
that,  during  the  8  years  of  the  war,  he  visited 
Mount  Yernon  but  once,  and  then  when  he 
took  it  directly  on  his  ^way  to  Yorktown,  in 
company  with  the  count  de  Kochambeau.  In 
1784  he  crossed  the  AUeghanies,  partly  to  lool? 
after  his  lands  in  that  region,  and  partly  to  ex^ 
plore  the  head  waters  of  the  rivers  which  take 
their  rise  in  the  interior  of  Yirginia,  with  ^ 
view  to  their  connection  with  the  western 
waters.  On  his  return  he  addressed  a  carefully 
prepared  memoir  on  this  subject  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  Yirginia.  This  communication  had  a 
powerful  effect  on  the  public  mind,  and  led  to 
the  organization  of  the  James  river  and  Poto- 
mac canal  companies.  In  acknowledgment  of 
his  agency  on  this  occasion,  and  still  more  of 
his  revolutionary  services,  the  state  of  Yirginia 
presented  him  with  50  shares  in  the  Potomac 
canal,  valued  at  $10,000,  and  100  shares  in  the 
James  river  canal,  valued  at  $50,000.  He  ac- 
cepted the  donation  only  as  the  trustee  of  some 
public  object.  The  shares  in  the  James  river 
canal  were  appropriated  by  him  for  the  en- 
dowment of  a  college  at  Lexington  in  Kock- 
bridge  co.,  Ya.,  which  in  consequence  assumed 
the  name  of  Washington  college.  The  shares 
in  the  Potomac  canal  were  appropriated  as  the 
endowment  of  a  university  at  the  seat  of  the 
federal  government. — The  United  States,  as  is 
well  known,  after  the  revolution,  fell  into  a 
state  of  governmental  inanition  bordering  on 
anarchy.  The  recommendations  of  the  conti- 
nental congress  were  without  weight,  no  rev- 
enue accrued  to  the  treasury,  and  the  European 
debt,  principal  and  interest,  remained  unpaid. 
Foreign  governments  held  the  United  States  in 
low  repute;  the  Indian  tribes  scourged  the 
frontier ;  the  separate  states,  instead  of  acting 
in  harmony,  enacted  conflicting  laws  for  im- 
posing duties  on  foreign  commerce ;  in  a  word, 
discontent  was  universal.  To  put  an  end  to 
the  controversies  between  Maryland  and  Yir- 
ginia, relating  to  the  navigation  of  the  rivers 
which  divided  their  territories,  a  meeting  took 
place  at  Alexandria  in  1785,  and  while  there  a 
visit  of  the  members  was  made  to  Mount  Yer- 
non. This  led  to  the  call  of  a  convention  of 
delegates,  which  was  assembled  at  Annapolis 
in  1786,  of  which  the  object  was  "  to  take  into 
consideration  the  trade  of  the  United  States ;  to 
examine  the  relative  situation  and  trade  of  the 
said  states;  and  to  consider  how  far  a  uni- 
form system  in  their  commercial  regulations 
may  be  necessary  to  their  common  interest  and 
permanent  harmony."  The  delegates  of  5  states 
only  attended  this  meeting,  and  some  of  them 
with  powers  too  limited  for  any  valuable  pur- 
pose. They  accordingly  drew  up  a  report,  rec- 
ommending a  meeting  in  Philadelphia  the  fol- 
lowing May,  under  the  sanction  of  the  federal 
congress.  Washington  warmly  approved  these 
proceedings,  though  from  some  motive  of  per- 
sonal delicacy,  perhaps  as  a  riparian  proprietor 
on  one  of  the  rivers  whose  navigation  was  the 
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original  cause  of  the  movement,  he  declined  to 
serve  as  a  delegate  to  the  preliminary  meeting. 
He  however  reluctantly  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment as  one  of  the  delegates  from  Virginia  to 
the  convention  which  met  at  Philadelphia  in 
May,  1787.  To  this  hody  belongs  the  honor  of 
having  framed  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Washington  was  unanimously  elected 
its  president;  but,  as  is  usual  in  deliberative 
bodies  of  this  kind,  most  of  the  business  was 
transacted  in  committee  of  the  whole,  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Gorham  of  Massachusetts  being 
placed  by  Washington  from  day  to  day  in  the 
chair.  On  Sept.  17, 1787,  the  fruit  of  the  labors 
of  this  patriotic  body  was  given  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  with  an  offi(!ial  letter  from 
the  president  of  the  convention.  This  instru- 
ment of  government,  under  which  the  United 
States  have  so  signally  prospered  for  three 
quarters  of  a  century,  though  not  deemed  per- 
fect in  every  point  by  Washington,  was  regard- 
ed by  him,  and  declared  in  his  correspondence 
to  be,  the  best  that  could  be  hoped  for — the 
only  alternative  for  anarchy  and  civil  war.  Mr. 
George  Ticknor  Curtis,  in  his  "  History  of  the 
Constitution,"  has  preserved  the  tradition, 
"  that,  when  Washington  was  about  to  sign  the 
instrument,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  holding 
the  pen  in  his  hand,  after  a  short  pause  pro- 
nounced these  words :  '  Should  the  United 
States  reject  this  excellent  constitution,  the 
probability  is  that  an  opportunity  will  never 
again  be  offered  to  cancel  another  in  peace ;  the 
next  will  be  drawn  in  blood.'  "  Gen.  Washing- 
ton was  nominated  as  president  of  the  conven- 
tion by  Robert  Morris,  acting  by  instructions 
of  the  delegates  from  Pennsylvania,  from 
whom  this  compliment  came  with  especial 
grace,  as  the  only  possible  competitor  for 
the  chair  would  have  been  Dr.  Franklin.  Mr. 
John  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina  seconded  the 
motion,  and  the  choice  was  unanimous.  On 
taking  the  chair  Gen.  Washington  (as  reported 
by  Mr.  Madison)  "  thanked  the  convention  in 
a  very  emphatic  manner  for  the  honor  they  had 
conferred  on  him ;  reminded  them  of  the  nov- 
elty of  the  scene  of  business  in  which  he  was 
to  act ;  lamented  his  want  of  better  qualifica- 
tions ;  and  claimed  the  indulgence  of  the  house 
toward  the  involuntary  errors  which  his 
inexperience  might  occasion."  He  spoke 
but  twice  during  the  pendency  of  the  con- 
stitution before  the  convention,  and  then  but 
a  few  words.  The  first  time  was  to  assign 
a  reason  for  his  vote  in  favor  of  giving  to  the 
house  of  representatives  the  exclusive  origina- 
tion of  money  bills,  which  he  had  at  first  op- 
posed. "He  gave  up  his  judgment,"  he  said, 
"  because  it  was  not  of  very  material  weight 
;vith  him,  and  was  made  an  essential  point 
with  others,  who,  if  disappointed,  might  be 
less  cordial  on  other  points  of  real  weight." 
The  other  occasion  on  which  Washington  spoke, 
in  the  progress  of  the  discussions,  was  of  greater 
importance,  and  was  evidently  a  matter  of  pre- 
vious arrangement.    On  the  very  last  day,  and 


just  before  the  constitution  was  signed  by  the 
members  of  the  convention,  Mr.  Gorham  of 
Massachusetts,  a  person  of  great  influence  in  the 
body,  rose  and  said :  "  If  it  was  not  too  late,  he 
could  wish,  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  objec- 
tions to  the  constitution,  that  the  clause  declar- 
ing that  '  the  number  of  representatives  should 
not  exceed  one  for  every  40,000,'  which  had 
produced  so  much  discussion,  might  be  recon- 
sidered, in  order  to  strike  out  40,000  and  insert 
30,000.  This  would  not,  he  remarked,  establish 
that  as  an  absolute  rule,  but  only  give  congress 
a  greater  latitude,  which  could  not  be  thought 
unreasonable."  This  motion  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Carroll.  When  Gen.  Wash- 
ington rose  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  ques- 
tion, he  said,  "that  although  his  situation  had 
hitherto  restrained  him  from  offering  his  senti- 
ments on  questions  depending  in  the  house, 
and  it  might  be  thought  ought  now  to  impose 
silence  on  him,  yet  he  could  not  forbear  ex- 
pressing his  wish  that  the  alteration  proposed 
might  take  place.  It  was  much  to  be  desired 
that  the  objections  to  the  plan  recommended 
might  be  made  as  few  as  possible.  The  small- 
ness  of  the  proportion  of  representatives  had 
been  considered  by  many  members  of  the  con- 
vention an  insuflficient  security  for  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  people.  He  acknowledged  that 
it  had  always  appeared  to  himself  among  the 
exceptionable  parts  of  the  plan ;  and  late  as  the 
present  moment  was  for  admitting  amendments, 
he  thought  this  of  so  much  consequence,  that 
it  would  give  him  much  satisfaction  to  see  it 
adopted."  This  was  deus  ex  macMna,  "  No  op- 
position was  made  to  the  proposition  of  Mr. 
Gorham,  and  it  was  agreed  to  unanimously." 
The  first  house  of  representatives,  with  a  ratio 
of  30,000,  consisted  of  but  65  members  for  the 
13  states.  The  earnestness  with  which  the 
lower  ratio  was  contended  for  will  not  be  sur- 
prising when  we  reflect  on  the  smallness  of 
this  number.  The  new  constitution  was  far 
from  being  warmly  or  generally  welcomed.  In 
the  course  of  10  months  it  was  adopted  by  small 
majorities  in  the  conventions  of  the  requisite 
number  of  states ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  it  would  have  been  ratified  but  for  the 
transcendent  popularity  of  Washington,  who  had 
given  it  his  cordial  approval,  and  who  was  in- 
stinctively marked  out  by  public  expectation  as 
the  first  president.  He  was  chosen  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  electoral  colleges,  New 
York  alone  not  having  taken  interest  enough 
in  the  organization  of  the  government  to  ap- 
point electors.  Another  striking  proof  of  the 
stagnation  of  interest  in  the  country  with  ref- 
erence to  the  new  constitution  may  be  seen  in 
the  fact,  that  although  the  4th  of  March  was 
fixed  upon  for  the  meeting  of  the  first  congress, 
a  bare  quorum  of  the  house  of  representatives 
did  not  assemble  till  the  1st  of  April,  nor  of 
the  senate  till  the  6th.  It  was  not  till  the  30th 
of  April  that  President  Washington  was  inaugu- 
rated. Debates  on  the  title  to  be  given  to  the 
newly  elected  president  had  delayed  the  organi- 
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zation  of  the  government.  The  committee  of  the 
senate  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred,  con- 
sisting of  Eichard  Henry  Lee  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Izard  of  South  Oorohna,  and  Mr.  Dal  ton  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, reported  in  favor  of  addressing  him  as 
"  his  highness  the  president  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  protector  of  their  liberties." 
The  senate  favored  this  lofty  title;  but  the 
house  of  representatives  deemed  it  inexpedient 
to  bestow  any  title  on  the  president  or  vice- 
president,  and  this  opinion  finally  prevailed. 
The  title  of  "  highness"  was  however  occasion- 
ally made  use  of  in  popular  parlance  at  the 
commencement  of  his  administration.  Wash- 
ington accepted  the  candidacy  for  the  new 
office  with  unaffected  reluctance.  He  came 
out  of  the  war  of  the  revolution  with  a  repu- 
tation which  could  not  easily  be  raised,  and 
which  might  be  seriously  imperilled  in  the  at- 
tempt to  put  the  new  system  into  operation. 
In  addition  to  this,  he  craved  the  quiet  happi- 
ness of  private  life.  But  no  private  life  is  per- 
mitted to  a  man  like  Washington ;  the  country 
is  his  family,  the  interests  of  millions  his  daily 
household  care.  Previous  to  his  departure  for 
the  seat  of  government,  Washington  visited  his 
aged  mother  and  saw  her  for  the  last  time  in 
Fredericsburg.  Mr.  Custis  undertakes  to  re- 
peat the  words  in  which  he  addressed  her  and 
her  reply,  but  no  memorandum  could  have 
been  made  of  them  at  the  time,  and  the  inflated 
language  is  in  keeping  with  the  characters  of 
neither  of  these  venerable  personages.  In  the 
summer  of  1789  the  newly  elected  president 
had  a  dangerous  fit  of  illness  at  New  York. 
His  disease  was  a  malignant  carbuncle  in  the 
thigh,  which  was  cured  by  a  surgical  operation 
skilfully  performed  by  Dr.  Bard  the  younger. 
In  the  autumn  of  this  year  the  president  made 
a  tour  through  the  eastern  states,  travelling 
with  his  own  horses  and  carriage.  His  inter- 
esting journal  of  this  tour,  of  which  the  origi- 
nal manuscript  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  J.  Oar- 
son  Brevoort,  of  Brooklyn,  has  been  recently 
published.  A  similar  journey  was  made  through 
the  southern  states  the  following  spring,  of 
which  the  journal  also  has  been  lately  pub- 
lished. These  tours  were  attended  with  an 
unbroken  series  of  ovations  throughout  the 
country. — The  state  of  affairs  when  Washing- 
ton acceded  to  the  presidency  in  1789  was  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulty  and  embarrassment. 
The  system  of  government  was  wholly  new, 
and  there  was  a  consequent  want  of  tradition- 
ary experience  in  every  department.  The  con- 
federation, except  nominally  and  for  military 
purposes,  wanted  nearly  all  the  attributes  of  a 
government.  The  constitution  of  1789,  on  the 
contrary,  as  far  as  the  objects  are  concerned 
for  which  the  Union  was  framed,  created  a 
government  possessing  all  those  attributes  as 
completely  as  the  government  of  Great  Britain 
or  Kussia.  But  Washington  was  called  to  put 
this  newly  framed  and  untried  government  into 
operation.  He  called  to  his  cabinet  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son for  the  department  of  state,  Mr.  Hamilton 


for  the  treasury,  and  Gen.  Knox  for  the  de- 
partment of  war.  There  was  for  some  years 
no  navy  or  naval  department.  Foreign  affairs 
were  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition.  England 
allowed  8  years  to  pass  from  the  treaty  of  1783 
before  she  sent  a  minister  to  the  United  States, 
although  a  minister  was  early  sent  to  London  by 
the  congress  of  the  confederation.  In  the  mean 
time  active  causes  of  irritation  existed  between 
the  two  countries :  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  the  obstacles  thrown  by  state  legislation 
in  the  way  of  recovering  debts  due  to  British 
subjects ;  on  the  part  of  England,  the  detention 
of  the  western  posts  and  the  impressment  of 
American  seamen.  The  assembly  of  notables 
met  in  France  the  same  year  that  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  went  into  operation. 
Our  relations  with  that  country  soon  fell  into  in- 
extricable confusion.  A  considerable  debt  due 
to  France  and  Holland  stared  the  new  govern- 
ment in  the  face.  General  apathy,  distrust,  and 
uneasy  expectation  reigned  at  home.  Out  of 
this  chaos  order  was  speedily  educed  by  the 
administration,  guided  by  Washington's  own 
consummate  prudence,  and  notwithstanding 
the  existence  in  the  cabinet  itself  of  early  de- 
veloped elements  of  discord.  The  discussions 
with  Great  Britain  after  the  arrival  of  the  first 
minister  in  1791  were  skilfully  and  patiently 
conducted  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  insults  of 
the  French  envoys  were  mildly  repelled  or 
borne  with  a  stoical  equanimity,  in  remem- 
brance of  the  services  rendered  to  us  by  France 
in  the  hour  of  trial.  The  genius  of  Hamilton, 
at  once  creative  and  practical,  gave  us  the 
funding  system,  and  with  it  revenue  and  credit. 
The  assumption  of  the  state  debts  created  liv- 
ing capital  out  of  the  ashes  of  revolutionary 
bankruptcy.  Our  commerce,  protected  by  a 
national  flag  and  emancipated  from  the  colonial 
restrictions  of  Great  Britain,  began  to  whiten 
every  sea ;  and  the  vacant  lands  in  the  western 
counties  of  the  Atlantic  states  filled  up  with  a 
rapidly  increasing  population.  The  settlement 
of  the  territories  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio 
was  prevented,  during  the  first  administration 
of  Washington,  by  the  non-surrender  of  the 
western  posts.  Their  detention  by  Great  Brit- 
ain gave  strength  and  audacity  to  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  entailed  upon  the  frontier  the  dis- 
asters of  two  unsuccessful  campaigns,  that  of 
Harmer  in  1790,  and  especially  that  of  St.  Olair 
in  1791.  The  last  has  furnished  the  subject  of 
an  anecdote  (narrated  at  length  in  Mr.  Irving's 
"  Life  of  Washington,"  vol.  v.  p.  101)  relative 
to  a  supposed  ebullition  of  passion  on  the 
part  of  President  Washington  on  the  receipt 
of  the  disastrous  intelligence,  not  unlike  that 
which  we  have  already  examined  in  relation 
to  the  encounter  of  Washington  with  Lee  at 
Monmouth,  and  obnoxious  like  that  to  the 
gravest  suspicions  of  inaccuracy  and  exaggera- 
tion. The  limits  of  this  article  do  not  permit 
a  detailed  criticism  of  the  anecdote  in  ques- 
tion, which  rests  upon  the  authority  of  the  sole 
witness  of  the  supposed  scene,  but  is  related 
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with  considerable  circumstantial  diversity  by 
those  to  whom  he  repeated  it,  and  carries 
on  the  face,  in  more  than  one  respect,  strong 
marks  of  improbability. — The  first  measures  of 
the  administration  in  the  organization  of  the 
government,  the  establishment  of  the  courts  of 
justice  and  the  machinery  for  collecting  duties 
on  imports,  were  not  attended  with  serious  po- 
litical embarrassment.  Little  was  required  to 
be  done  by  the  president  but  to  give  his  official 
sanction  to  the  acts  of  congress.  There  were, 
however,  not  only  in  that  body,  but  in  the 
cabinet,  conflicting  tendencies — a  legacy  from 
the  confederation  and  the  convention  which 
formed  the  constitution  itself.  The  party  which 
had  opposed  the  adoption  of  that  instrument, 
and  were  thence  known  as  anti-federalists, 
were  now  opposed  to  the  system  of  policy 
which  was  designed  to  strengthen  the  general 
government;  while  the  federalists,  who  had 
procured  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  were 
in  favor  of  measures  that  would  give  efficiency 
to  the  central  power,  and  make  the  Union  a 
reality  instead  of  a  name.  The  latter  party 
was  represented  in  the  cabinet  by  Col.  Hamil- 
ton, the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  supported  by 
the  secretary  of  war.  Gen.  Knox ;  the  former 
by  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  secretary  of  state,  sus- 
tained by  Mr.  Randolph,  the  attorney-general. 
Neither  of  these  latter  gentlemen,  however,  had 
opposed  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  On 
the  contrary,  Mr.  Randolph  had  vigorously 
supported  it  in  the  Virginia  convention ;  and 
Mr.  Jefferson,  being  in  France  at  the  time,  had 
taken  no  active  part  on  the  question  of  its 
adoption.  Gen.  Washington,  far  above  party 
bias  and  strong  in  the  unanimous  support  and 
undivided  confidence  of  the  country,  exerted 
all  his  influence  to  moderate  between  the  di- 
verging tendencies  of  his  cabinet  councillors. 
The  details  of  the  funding  system,  the  assump- 
tion of  the  state  debts,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  were  the 
measures  which  revealed  in  all  its  strength 
this  division  of  opinion  in  the  cabinet,  the 
legislature,  and  the  country.  Ml  of  every 
party  were,  or  professed  to  be,  in  favor  of 
some  measure  for  funding  the  national  debt 
and  creating  a  solvent  treasury;  but  the  de- 
tails of  the  measures  necessary  to  this  end 
afforded  much  occasion  for  controversy.  Wash- 
ington listened  with  the  utmost  candor  and 
patience  to  the  opposite  opinions  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  cabinet,  but  eventually  gave  his 
support ,  to  the  general  views  of  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury.  The  conflict  was  most  vio- 
lent on  the  subject  of  assuming  to  a  limited 
extent  the  revolutionary  debt  of  the  individual 
states.  This  was  large  in  some  of  the  states, 
and  small  or  null  in  others.  The  states  of  the 
latter  class,  principally  those  of  the  South, 
were  unwilling  that  the  common  treasury 
should  assume  a  burden  from  whicbno  benefit 
would  accrue  to  them.  The  fact  that  these 
state  securities,  like  those  of  the  Union,  had 
passed  from  the  hands  of  the  original  holders 


at  a  greatly  depreciated  rate,  was  the  ground 
of  a  popular  objection  to  the  entire  policy  of 
assumption.  Congress  was  about  equally  di- 
vided on  the  subject,  as  also  upon  a  measure 
which  was  contemporaneously  under  discus- 
sion, that  of  a  permanent  seat  for  the  general 
government.  The  first  congress  met  at  New 
York  and  the  second  at  Philadelphia.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  members  from  the  northern  and 
middle  states  were  desirous  of  making  the  lat- 
ter city  the  permanent  metropolis  of  the  Union. 
An  arrangement  was  finally  made  in  reference 
to  the  two  questions,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
state  debts  were  assumed  to  the  amount  of 
$20,000,000,  and  the  seat  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment was  established  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac.  It  was  understood  that  this  settle- 
ment was  in  full  concurrence  with  the  wishes 
of  the  president.  In  fact,  no  object  was  nearer 
his  heart  than  to  prevent  the  growth  of  an  em- 
bittered party  spirit,  especially  when  it  assumed 
the  form  of  a  sectional  division.  His  official 
course,  as  far  as  possible,  tended  to  check  this 
great  evil,  and  the  most  earnest  and  affection- 
ate appeals  were  made  by  him  in  private  to 
the  two  great  leaders  of  the  opposite  parties  in 
his  cabinet.  Among  the  topics  of  discontent, 
on  the  part  of  those  opposed  to  the  policy 
which  on  the  whole  prevailed  under  President 
Washington's  administration,  as  much  interest 
was  attached  to  some  matters  of  mere  form  and 
ceremony,  as  to  the  gravest  measures  of  state. 
From  an  early  period  after  its  organization, 
there  was  a  great  resort  of  visitors,  both  Amer- 
icans and  foreigners,  to  the  seat  of  government, 
and  to  approach  the  person  of  Gen.  Washing- 
ton was  the  object  of  universal  desire.  To 
gratify  this  wish  without  the  entire  sacrifice  of 
his  time,  the  president  held  a  reception  for  men 
on  Tuesday,  on  Friday  afternoon  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington received  both  sexes,  and  on  Thursday 
there  was  a  dinner  party  for  invited  guests. 
The  manners  of  that  day  certainly  admitted  a 
kind  of  state  quite  out  of  fashion  at  present. 
In  dress  and  equipage  there  was  a  degree  of 
display  rarely  if  ever  seen  of  late  years.  For 
these  and  other  causes,  and  especially  from  an 
air  of  unconscious  majesty  which  surrounded 
the  person  of  the  president,  and  produced  a 
repression  of  spirits  on  the  part  of  all  who  ap- 
proached him,  the  receptions  at  his  mansion 
were  no  doubt  far  more  select,  and  the  tone  of 
the  circle  more  subdued  and  ceremonious,  than 
that  of  the  throngs  which  crowd  the  White 
Housd  at  the  present  day.  Gen.  Washington 
was  sensitive  to  the  cavils  of  which  his  recep- 
tions were  the  subject,  and  bestowed  more  at- 
tention perhaps  than  they  deserved  on  the 
attempt  to  show  their  mjustice.  He  probably 
cared  little  for  them  in  themselves,  but  regard- 
ed them  as  indications  that  in  time  his  hold  on 
the  public  confidence  might  be  shaken  with 
reference  to  matters  of  greater  importance. 
These  feelings,  and  a  growing  wish  to  return 
to  the  tranquil  enjoyments  of  private  life,  de- 
termined him,  as  the  close  pf  his  first  adminis- 
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tration  approaclied,  to  announce  the  purpose 
of  declining  a  reelection.  With  this  object  in 
view  he  requested  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son in  preparing  the  draft  of  a  valedictory  ad- 
dress to  the  people.  His  purpose  however  was 
overcome  by  the  warm  dissuasions  of  personal 
and  political  friends  of  all  parties,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1792  he  was  unanimously  reelected. 
Important  measures  marked  his  second  admin- 
istration. The  great  rivals  of  his  cabinet  re- 
tired and  left  their  places  to  men  of  inferior 
ability,  but  pursuing  the  same  line  of  policy  as 
their  predecessors.  Decisive  measures  were 
adopted  in  reference  to  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  Union.  The  proclamation  of  neutrality 
rescued  the  country  from  the  imminent  peril 
of  being  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  thB  French 
revolution.  The  treaty  negotiated  with  Eng- 
land by  Chief  Justice  Jay  settled  several  of  the 
subjects  of  controversy  with  that  country. 
The  victory  of  Wayne  broke  the  power  of  the 
Indians  in  the  north-west,  and  the  treaty  of 
Greenville  and  the  surrender  of  the  western 
posts  under  Jay's  treaty  assured  the  peace  of 
the  western  frontier.  The  general  tranquillity 
was  threatened,  and  for  a  season  disturbed,  by 
the  insurrection  in  the  western  counties  of 
Pennsylvania;  but  a  body  of  15,000  of  the 
militia  of  the  neighboring  states  was  called  out 
by  President  Washington,  and  the  movement 
was  crushed  in  one  short  campaign,  without  an 
effusion  of  blood.  It  might  have  been  hoped 
that  in  thus  scattering  the  clouds  of  foreign 
war,  giving  safety  to  a  vast  unsettled  frontier, 
infusing  life  into  every  branch  of  industry,  and 
conducting  the  country  step  by  step  in  the  path 
of  an  unexampled  prosperity,  the  popularity  of 
the  president,  which  indeed  could  not  have 
been  augmented,  would  at  least  have  been  sus- 
tained. At  no  period  of  his  life,  however,  was 
it  so  materially  impaired  as  in  the  last  years  of 
his  second  administration,  and  nowhere  so 
much  as  in  his  native  state  of  Virginia.  Early 
in  the  year  1796  he  formed  the  irrevocable 
purpose  of  retiring,  and  took  counsel  with 
Col.  Hamilton,  no  longer  his  official  adviser, 
but  still  retaining  all  his  confidence,  as  to  the 
preparation  of  his  "  Farewell  Address."  The 
various  steps  taken  in  drawing  up  this  im- 
portant state  paper  are  a  subject  of  very 
curious  and  interesting  inquiry,  and  have 
been  fully  treated  in  a  recently  published 
volume  of  the  Hon.  Horace  Binney.  It  was 
issued  to  the  country  Sept.  17,  1796.  At 
the  close  of  the  next  session  of  congress 
Washington  retired,  as  he  thought  for  ever, 
from  the  public  service,  and  withdrew  to 
Mount  Vernon.  A  twelvemonth,  however, 
had  hardly  elapsed,  before  our  long  standing 
controversy  with  the  directory  of  France  cul- 
minated in  a  quasi  war.  Measures  of  prep- 
aration, military  and  naval,  were  adopted  by 
congress,  and  Washington  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States.  He  accepted  the  post  with  extreme 
reluctance,  but  in  J;hat  spirit  of  obedience  to 


the  call  of  duty  which  had  been  the  governing 
rule  of  his  life.  In  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of 
war,  he  makes  such  distinct  allusion  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  youthful  generals  in  command  of 
the  French  armies,  as  shows  that  the  possibil- 
ity that  he  might  be  called  to  measure  swords 
with  the  chief  of  these  youthful  generals,  Na- 
poleon, must  have  crossed  his  mind.  But  the 
hero  of  Arcole  an^  Lodi  was  diverted  to  the 
expedition  against  Egypt,  from  which  he  soon 
returned  to  prostrate  the  directory  and  con- 
clude a  peace  with  the  United  States.  Wash- 
ington had  never  believed  that  the  government 
of  France  would  be  so  ill  advised  as  to  push  the 
controversy  to  the  arbitrament  of  war ;  but  he 
did  not  live  to  see  the  threatening  cloud  dis- 
persed. The  commencement  of  the  month  of 
December,  1799,  found  him  in  remarkably 
good  health,  approaching  the  close  of  his  68th 
year,  and  in  the  entire  enjoyment  of  his  phys- 
ical and  mental  faculties.  On  the  morning  of 
Thursday,  the  12th,  after  writing  to  Gen.  Ham- 
ilton the  last  letter  that  ever  issued  from  his 
pen,  he  took  his  usual  ride  around  his  farms. 
The  day  was  overcast  when  he  started,  and 
about  one  o'clock  "  it  began  to  snow,  soon  after 
to  hail,  and  then  turned  to  a  settled  cold  rain." 
He  remained,  however,  for  two  hours  longer 
in  the  saddle,  and  on  his  return  home  sat 
down  to  dinner  without  changing  his  dress, 
although  the  snow  when  he  came  into  the 
house  was  clinging  to  his  hair  behind.  The 
next  day  there  were  three  inches  of  snow  on 
the  ground  in  the  morning,  and  Washington, 
complaining  of  a  cold,  omitted  his  usual  ride. 
As  it  cleared  up  in  the  afternoon,  he  went  out  to 
superintend  some  work  upon  the  lawn  in  front 
of  the  house.  He  was  at  this  time  hoarse,  and 
became  more  so  toward  evening ;  but  he  made 
light  of  it,  and  took  no  remedy.  He  passed 
the  evening  as  usual,  reading  the  papers  and 
answering  the  letters  of  the  day,  and  in  con- 
versation with  his  secretary.  Between  2  and 
3  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Saturday,  he  awoke 
Mrs.  Washington,  telling  her  he  had  had  an  ague 
fit  and  was  very  unwell.  He  would  not,  how- 
ever, at  that  time  allow  the  family  to  be  dis- 
turbed for  aid.  At  daybreak  his  secretary  was 
caUed,  and  his  physician  Dr.  Craik,  who  lived 
at  Alexandria,  was  sent  for.  At  sunrise  he 
was  bled  by  one  of  his  overseers,  but  with 
little  relief,  and  he  rapidly  grew  worse.  Dr. 
Craik  arrived  about  11  o'clock;  bloodletting 
was  repeated,  and  other  remedies  adopted,  but 
without  effect.  Two  consulting  physicians  ar- 
rived in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  venesection 
was  again  attempted.  About  half-past  4  he 
requested  Mrs.  Washington  to  bring  two  papers 
from  his  study.  Having  examined  them,  he 
gave  her  back  one  to  be  destroyed,  and  the 
other  to  be  preserved  as  his  will.  He  contin- 
ued to  speak  and  swallow  with  increasing  dif- 
ficulty, and  suffered  great  pain,  but  retained 
his  faculties  to  the  last,  and  gave  a  few  direc- 
tions relative  to  his  affairs  and  his  buriaL 
About  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  said  to 
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Dr.  Craik :  "  I  die  hard,  but  I  am  not  afraid  to 
go.  I  believed  from  my  first  attack  that  I 
should  not  survive  it.  My  breath  cannot  last 
long.'*  At  6  o'clock,  as  the  three  physicians 
stood  by  his  bedside,  he  was  raised  up  and  said 
to  them :  "  I  feel  myself  going ;  I.  thank  you 
for  your  attentions,  but  I  pray  you  to  take  no 
more  trouble  about  me.  Let  me  go  off  quietly ; 
I  cannot  last  long."  About  JO  o'clock,  after 
several  ineffectual  attempts  to  speak  intelligi- 
bly, he  said  to  Mr.  Lear,  his  secretary :  "  I  am 
just  going ;  have  me  decently  buried,  and  do 
not  let  my  body  be  put  into  the  vault  till  three 
days  after  I  am  dead."  He  presently 'said: 
*'  Do  you  understand  me  ?"  and  on  Mr.  Lear's 
replying  that  he  did,  Washington  said ;  "  It  is 
well."  These  were  the  last  words  which  he 
spoke.  Between  11  and  12  o'clock,  and  about 
10  minutes  before  he  died,  his  breathing  be- 
came easier.  He  lay  quietly,  withdrew  his 
hand  from  Mr.  Lear's,  and  felt  his  own  pulse. 
At  this  moment  his  countenance  changed,  his 
hand  fell  from  his  wrist,  and  he  expired  with- 
out a  struggle.  These  details  are  derived  from 
a  memorandum  of  the  last  days  and  death 
of  Washington,  drawn  up  the  next  day  by 
Mr.  Lear,  and  copied  by  Mr.  Sparks  from 
the  original  manuscript.  A  certificate  from 
Br.  Craik  attests  its  correctness.  It  differs, 
however,  in  one  or  two  particulars  from  a 
memorandum  published  shortly  after  by  Drs. 
Craik  and  Dick.  Mr.  Lear  represents  Dr. 
Craik  as  having  arrived  at  about  9  o'clock; 
according  to  his  own  memorandum,  he  arrived 
about  11.  Mr.  Lear  says  that  Washington  ex- 
pired between  10  and  11 ;  the  physicians  say 
at  half-past  11.  The  disease  of  which  he  died 
was  "  acute  laryngitis,"  of  rare  occurrence, 
and  never  described  till  10  years  later  by  Dr. 
Matthew  Bailey  of  London.  His  case  is  the  sub- 
ject of  an  interesting  memoir  lately  written  by 
Dr.  Jackson  of  Boston.  As  the  tidings  spread 
throughout  the  country,  the  death  of  Washing- 
ton was  mourned  by  the  people  as  a  personal 
bereavement.  In  the  house  of  representatives 
of  the  United  States,  appropriate  resolutions 
drawn  by  Gen.  Henry  Lee,  one  of  the  meni- 
bers  from  Virginia,  were,  in  his  absence,  moved 
by  his  colleague  Mr.  John  Marshall,  soon  after 
appointed  chief  justice  of  the  United  States. 
They  express  the  public  sorrow  at  the  loss  of 
him  who  was  "  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and 
first  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  citizens."  This 
celebrated  and  proverbial  expression  is  repeated 
in  the  funeral  oration  pronounced  by  Gen.  Lee, 
at  the  request  of  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments, with  the  substitution  of  the  word 
"  countrymen"  for  "  fellow  citizens ;"  and  it  is 
now  usually  quoted  with  that  change. — In  stat- 
ure Washington  was  6  feet  2  inches  high,  his 
person  in  youth  spare  but  well  proportioned, 
and  never  too  stout  for  prompt  and  easy  move- 
ment. His  hair  was  brown,  his  eyes  blue  and 
far  apart,  his  hands  large,  his  arms  uncommon- 
ly strong,  the  muscular  development  of  his 
frame  perfect.    He  was  a  bold  and  graceful 
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horseman,  and  followed  the  Hounds  with  eager- 
ness and  spirit.  He  was  scrupulously  attentive 
to  the  proprieties  of  dress  and  personal  appear- 
ance ;  his  manner  was  gracious  and  gentle, 
especially  toward  the  young,  with  a  certain 
military  reserve  in  public  circles.  He  was  not 
voluble  in  conversation,  nor  yet  unduly  taci- 
turn ;  his  presence  imposed  no  restraint  on  the 
young  and  gay ;  he  yielded  at  proper  times  to 
decent  mirth,  and  occasionally  sat  in  silence, 
moving  his  lips,  but  uttering  no  audible  sound. 
He  was  childless,  but  most  happy  in  his  domes- 
tic relations.  His  wife  was  of  the  same  age  as 
himself,  comely  and  amiable ;  she  brought  him . 
a  large  fortune ;  presided  over  his  household 
with  punctuality  and  order ;  received  and  en- 
tertained his  guests  with  gracious  hospitality ; 
and  in  all  respects  adorned  his  official  station 
and  cheered  his  private  life.  On  the  death  of 
her  son.  Col.  John  Parke  Custis,  at  Yorktown, 
leaving  4  children,  the  two  youngest,  Eleanor 
Parke  Custis,  afterward  married  to  her  cousin 
Major  Lewis,  and  George  Washington  Parke 
Custis,  were  adopted  by  Washington  and 
brought  up  as  children  at  Mount  Yernon.  An 
original  full-length  statue  by  Houdon  in  the 
capitol  at  Richmond  is  accepted  as  the  stand- 
ard likeness  of  Washington.  The  attitude  is 
rather  stiff,  and  the  forehead,  as  in  most  French 
works  of  art  at  that  period,  probably  some- 
what too  retreating.  A  succession  of  portraits, 
from  that  of  the  elder  Peale  in  1770  to  that  of 
Sharpless  in  1796,  exhiMt  his  countenance,  and 
some  of  them  his  person,  with  various  merit 
and  success,  and  through  all  the  changes 
wrought  by  a  quarter  of  a  century.  To  all  the 
other  traits  of  excellence  in  his  character  he 
added  profound  convictions  of  religious  truth, 
firm  faith  in  an  overruling  Providence,  rev- 
erence for  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  respect  for 
the  ordinances  of  the  Christian  church,  of 
which  he  was  a  communicating  member.  To 
pronounce  him  perfect  would  be  to  attempt  to 
raise  him  above  the  level  of  humanity;  but 
history  presents  no  one  to  contest  his  title  as 
*'  the  greatest  of  good  men,  and  the  best  of  great 
men." — See  "  The  Writings  of  George  Wash- 
ington, being  his  Correspondence,  Addresses, 
Messages,  &c.,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author, 
Notes,  and  Illustrations,"  by  Jared  Sparks  (12 
vols.  8vo.,  Boston,  1834:-'7;  the  *' Life  "pub- 
lished separately,  8vo.,  1839);  the  "Life  of 
George  Washington,"  by  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall (5  vols.  8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1805  ;  re- 
vised and  abridged,  2  vols.,  1832),  and  by 
Washington  Irving  (5  vols.  8vo.  and  12mo., 
New  York,  1855-'9) ;  and  smaller  biographies 
by  David  Ramsay,  James  K.  Paulding,  0.  W. 
Upham,  J.  T.  Headley,  Mrs.  0.  M.  Kirkland, 
and  others. 

WASHINGTON,  William  Axtgttstine,  an 
officer  in  the  American  revolution,  born  in  Staf- 
ford CO.,  Ya.,  Feb.  28, 1752,  died  in  Charleston, 
S.  C,  March  6,  1810.  He  was  the  son  of  Bal- 
ly Washington,  a  kinsman  of  Gen.  Washing- 
ton, and  was  educated  for  the  church,  but  en- 
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tered  the  continental  army  with  the  rank  of 
captain,  was  in  the  battle  of  Brooklyn,  distin- 
guished himself  at  Trenton,  and  was  with  Gen. 
Mercer  when  he  fell  at  Princeton.  In  1778  he 
was  a  major  in  Col.  Baylor's  cavalry  corps, 
when  it  was  attacked  by  Gen.  Grey  at  Tappan. 
In  1779  he  joined  Gen.  Lincoln  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  commanded  a  troop  of  light  horse 
near  Charleston.  He  and  his  corps  were  at- 
tached to  the  army  of  Gen.  Morgan  at  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Cowpens,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  greatly,  and  had  a  personal  conflict 
with  Col.  Tarleton,  both  being  wounded;  Con- 
gress voted  him  a  silver  medal  for  his  ser- 
vices. He  carried  a  British  post  at  Rugeley's  by 
stratagem,  and  captured  a  large  body  of  troops 
without  firing  a  shot.  During  Greene's  cele- 
brated retreat  he  rendered  efficient  service, 
and  fought  bravely  at  Guilford  Court  House,  at 
Hobkirk's  Hill,  and  at  Eutaw.  He  was  made 
a  prisoner  at  the  last  named  battle,  taken  to 
Charleston,  and  remained  in  captivity  till  the 
close  of  the  war.  After  the  war  he  married 
and  settled  in  Charleston,  and  represented  that 
district  in  the  state  legislature.  When  Gen. 
Washington  took  the  command  of  the  army  in 
1798,  he  appointed  Col.  Washington  a  member 
of  his  staifwith  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 
WASHITA,  a  river  of  Arkansas  and  Louisi- 
ana. It  rises  in  Polk  co.  in  western  Arkansas, 
flows  E.  to  Hot  Springs  co.,  receiving  on  the 
way  numerous  small  tributaries,  and  thence 
continues  first  S.  E.  and  then  S.  W.  to  the  IST. 
W.  corner  of  Dallas  co. ;  from  that  point  it 
takes  a  general  S.  E.  course  to  the  Louisiana 
line,  whence  it  flows  S.  till  it  enters  the  Red 
river  about  30  m.  above  its  mouth.  Its  length 
is  somewhat  more  than  500  m.,  and  it  is  navi- 
gable for  large  steamers  as  far  as  Camden,  300 
m.  above  its  mouth,  and  for  smaller  steamers 
in  time  of  high  water  to  Arkadelphia  and 
Buckport.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Sa- 
line, Bartholomew,  La  Eourche,  and  Tensas 
on  the  left  bank,  and  the  Little  Missouri  and 
Bayou  d' Arbonne  on  the  right.  Below  its  j  unc- 
tion with  the  Tensas  it  has  also  the  name  of 
the  Black  river. 

WASHITA.  L  A  1^.  parish  of  La.,  bounded 
S.  E.  by  Bayou  Boeuf,  and  intersected  by  the 
Washita  river ;  area,  790  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
4,727,  of  whom  2,840  were  slaves.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  128,000  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  19,020  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  3,486  bales 
of  cotton.  Pine,  *oak,  and  hickory  are  very 
abundant.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  Vicks- 
burg,  Shreveport,  and  Texas  railroad  is  finished 
to  Monroe,  the  capital.  II.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Ark., 
bounded  N.  partly  by  the  Little  Missouri  river, 
and  S.  E.  partly  by  the  Washita,  which  also  in- 
tersects it;  area,  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  12,- 
936,  of  whom  4,478  were  slaves.  The  surface 
is  moderately  hilly  and  the  soil  generally  fer- 
tile. The  productions  in  1850  were  290,696 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  56,988  of  peas  and  beans, 
75,291  of  sweet  potatoes,  3,302  bales  of  cotton, 
and  42,223  lbs.  of  butter.     Capital,  Camden. 
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WASHOE  SILVER  MINES.  See  Silyeb, 
vol.  xiv.  p.  662. 

WASHTENAW,  aS.  E.  co.  of  Mich.,  drained 
by  Huron  and  Raisin  rivers  and  their  branches ; 
area,  720  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  I860,  35,688.  It  has 
an  undulating  surface,  diversified  by  prairie 
and  woodland,  and  interspersed  with  numerous 
small  lakes  and  ponds.  The  soil  is  a  rich  sandy 
loam.  The  productions  in  1850  were  528,042 
bushels  of  wheat,  389,218  of  Indian  corn,  211,- 
469  of  oats,  133,227  of  potatoes,  586,906  lbs.  of 
butter,  109,379  of  cheese,  250,775  of  wool,  and 
40,387  tons  of  hay.  There  were  22  grist  mills, 
24  saw  mills,  6  iron  founderies,  5  woollen  fac- 
tories, 44  churches,  4  newspaper  offices,  and 
8,302  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The 
county  is  intersected  by  the  Michigan  central 
and  the  Michigan  southern  and  northern  In- 
diana railroads.     Capital,  Ann  Arbor. 

WASP,  the  common  name  of  the  hymenop- 
terous  insects  of  the  family  vespidce^  of  which 
the  old  genus  vespa  (Linn.)  is  the  type.  They 
are  characterized  by  having  the  upper  wings 
folded  longitudinally  when  at  rest,  forming 
long  narrow  organs  on  the  sides  of  the  body, 
hence  called  diploptera  ;  the  tongue  is  moder- 
ate, the  antennoa  long,  the  jaws  horny  and  ser- 
rated, and  the  eyes  notched  or  kidney-shaped ; 
the  body  is  usually  steel-blue  with  yellow  mark- 
ings, and  the  abdomen,  except  in  the  males,  is 
armed  with  a  long,  powerful,  and  venomous 
sting ;  the  legs  have  no  appendages  as  in  the 
bees  for  collecting  honey  ;  their  nests  or  vespi- 
aries are  made  either  under  ground,  or  attached 
to  the  branches  of  trees  or  the  woodwork  of 
houses.  There  are  two  groups  of  wasps,  the 
social  and  the  solitary,  the  common  wasp  of 
Europe  (vespa  mdgaris^  Fabr.)  and  our  hornets 
being  good  examples  of  the  former,  and  our 
common  mud  wasp  {eumenes  fraterna^  Say)  of 
the  latter.  The  social  wasps  live  in  large  com- 
munities, in  nests  either  in  the  ground  or  on 
trees,  most  of  the  individuals  being^  sterile  fe- 
males, the  neuters  or  workers,  which  in  the 
perfect  nest  do  most  of  the  work  as  builders, 
soldiers,  providers,  and  nurses ;  the  males  per- 
form no  work,  though,  according  to  the  younger 
Huber,  they  keep  the  nest  free  from  dirt  and 
rubbish  and  carry  away  the  bodies  of  those 
which  die  ;  the  workers  are  winged  and  pro- 
vided with  stings,  and  are  distinguished  from 
the  females  or  queens  by  their  much  smaller 
size.  These  nests  rival  those  of  the  bee  in  in- 
genuity of  construction ;  though  well  provided 
with  the  means  of  excavating  a  nest,  they  will 
often  make  use  of  the  deserted  burrow  of  a 
field  mouse  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of 
burrowing.  The  nest  of  the  social  ground 
wasps  has  generally  an  entrance  gallery  about 
an  inch  in  diameter  and  several  inches  long 
in  a  zigzag  direction,  leading  to  a  central 
chamber  1  to  2  feet  in  diameter  when  finished; 
for  details  as  to  the  internal  structure  and  econ- 
omy of  such  a  nest,  see  ''  Proceedings  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,"  vol.  vii., 
pp.  411-418  (Nov.  1860).    The  nest  of  the  social 
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tree  wasp  is  made  of  paper-like  material,  and 
arranged  as  described  under  Hornet.  The 
whole  society  are  destroyed  by  cold  weather, 
except  a  few  young  impregnated  females,  which 
pass  the  winter  in  a  torpid  state ;  each  of  these 
survivors  in  the  ensuing  spring  may  be  seen 
prying  into  every  hole  in  a  hedge  or  bank  to 
find  a  suitable  place  for  a  nest ;  having  made 
one  in  the  ground  or  on  a  tree,  the  female  lays 
a  few  eggs,  the  larvae  from  which  are  fed  by 
herself  alone  ;  this  first  brood  are  all  workers, 
which  on  reaching  their  full  growth  relieve  the 
queen  of  all  labor,  and  by  the  further  deposi- 
tion of  eggs  Jthe  colony  rapidly  increases ;  the 
males  and  perfect  females  do  not  make  their 
appearance  until  the  end  of  summer ;  a  large 
nest  contains  300  or  400.  The  larvae  are  fleshy 
grubs,  without  feet  and  therefore  helpless,  and 
are  fed  daily  by  the  workers,  which  prepare 
food  for  them  in  their  stomachs ;  they  are  placed 
head  downward  in  the  cells,  which  are  closed 
when  they  are  about  to  pass  into  the  nymph 
state.  They  do  not  use  the  same  nest  a  second 
season ;  they  are  remarkably  attached  to  their 
young,  never  deserting  them  or  abandoning  the 
nest.  The  nests  of  the  solitary  wasps  are  made 
of  clay  or  sand,  and  attached  to  walls  and  pal- 
ings, though  a  few  species  burrow  in  sandy 
ground ;  they  construct  several  cells  close  to- 
gether, each  containing  a  larva  and  a  supply 
of  living  or  torpid  insects  for  its  food,  as  stated 
under  Sand  Wasp;  in  these  nests  there  are 
only  males  and  perfect  females.  Wasps  are 
very  voracious  and  omnivorous,  feeding  on  in- 
sects, meat,  fruits,  honey,  and  other  sweets ;  so 
carnivorous  are  they,  that  in  some  parts  of  Eu- 
rope the  butchers  are  glad  to  have  them  about 
their  stalls  for  their  services  in  keeping  off  the 
meat  flies ;  they  are  very  irritable,  and  sting 
from  the  slightest  provocation ;  these  wounds 
are  very  painful,  and  are  best  treated  by  am- 
moniated  lotions ;  they  are  savage,  and  fond  of 
attacking  bees  either  on  the  wing  or  in  their 
hives,  one  wasp  being  a  match  for  3  bees,  and 
one  in  its  reckless  daring  not  hesitating  to  at- 
tack a  host  of  the  latter ;  they  are  swift  and 
long  continuing  fliers.  Like  the  bees  they  are 
infested  by  hymen opterous  parasites,  ichneu- 
mon flies  of  the  genus  xenos  (Rossi),  which  de- 
posit their  tiny  eggs  in  their  bodies,  the  larvae 
from  which  live  between  the  rings  on  the  back, 
A  few  species  lay  up  honey  like  the  bees;  a 
Brazilian  wasp  {myropetra  scutellaris^  White) 
makes  a  brownish  red  honey,  which  when 
newly  made  has  hardly  any  taste  or  odor ;  the 
^  honey  of  wasps,  as  of  bees,  is  sometimes  poison- 
'  ous,  producing  a  kind  of  ravin*^  delirium.  An 
English  species  ( F.  Britannica^  Leach)  suspends 
its  fine  paper-like  structure  from  the  branch 
of  a  tree,  generally  the  silver  fir.  The  polistes 
nidulans  (Fabr.),  of  Brazil  and  Guiana,  makes 
a  nest  of  a  beautiful,  polished,  white  paste- 
board, so  solid  as  to  bid  defiance  to  the  sun  and 
rains  of  the  tropics ;  it  is  suspended  on  the  high- 
est branches  of  the  trees,  swinging  freely  on 
the  twig  which  passes  through  the  upper  part, 


and  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  monkeys, 
which  would  otherwise  destroy  it  in  search  of 
honey.  In  tropical  regions  the  societies  do  not 
perish  in  the  winter  season,  but  the  females  em- 
igrate to  a  distance  and  establish  new  colonies. 
Our  common  paper-making  wasp  is  the  j^olistes 
fuscata  (Fabr.),  of  a  general  brown  color.  The 
common  mud  wasp  {E.fraterna^  Say)  makes  its 
cells  of  clay,  plastering  it  against  the  outer  or 
inner  walls  of  houses ;  each  cell  contains  a  sin- 
gle Qg^^  and  a  supply  of  living  spiders  for  the 
young ;  other  species  use  flies  for  the  same  pur- 
pose.— These  ferocious  and  predatory  insects 
are  remarkable  for  the  very  slight  stalk  which 
unites  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  regions.  As 
they  not  only  destroy  bees  and  steal  honey,  but 
injure  fruit  by  their  gnawings,  farmers  are  gen- 
erally glad  to  destroy  them  when  an  opportu- 
nity offers.  This  may  be  effected  by  hot  water, 
sulphurous  vapors,  or  common  smoke ;  or  the 
vapor  of  ether  or  chloroform  may  be  intro- 
duced, when  the  nest  may  be  dug  up  or  stripped 
from  the  trees,  and  be  handled  with  impunity. 

WAT  TYLER.     See  Richard  IL 

WATAUGA,  a  K  W.  co.  of  K  0.,  bordering 
on  Tenn.,  and  drained  by  the  Watauga  river 
and  its  tributaries ;  area,  550  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  4,957,  of  whom  104  were  slaves.  The 
surface  is  generally  mountainous ;  the  AUegha- 
nies  form  the  E.  boundary.  Iron  mountain  ex- 
tends along  the  W.  border,  and  Yellowstone 
mountain  occupies  the  S.  part.  The  soil  of  the 
valleys  is  very  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  69,211  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  64,747  of 
oats,  and  2,774  tons  of  hay.  There  were  6 
churches,  and  520  pupils  attending  public 
schools.    Iron  ore  is  found.     Capital,  Broome. 

WATCHES.     See  Clocks  and  Watches. 

WATER  (Ger.  Wasser;  Gr.  vdcop)^  primarily 
and  specifically,  the  name  of  the  most  abun- 
dant liquid  upon  or  about  the  surface  of  our 
globe,  which  is  so  well  known  that  an  exact 
physical  definition  of  it  is  unnecessary.  In 
this  use,  the  name  is  appropriated  to  the  par- 
ticular condition  of  this  substance,  the  liquid, 
which  is  the  most  familiar  to  inhabitants  of 
the  temperate  and  torrid  regions  of  the  earth ; 
but  the  name  is  extended,  in  a  generic  sense, 
to  the  same  substance  in  all  the  states,  solid, 
liquid,  or  other,  in  which  it  may  be  met  with. 
As  a  liquid,  water  forms  the  principal  mass  of 
oceans,  lakes,  rivers,  &c. ;  while  in  the  solid 
state,  to  which  it  passes  as  often  as  its  temper- 
ature descends  to  32°  F.,  it  appears  in  the 
forms  of  ic«  and  snow,  hail  and  hoar  frost  be- 
ing included  under  the  former  of  these.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  continually  presents  itself  in  the 
forms  of  ice  and  snow  upon  all  those  portions 
of  the  earth's  surface  which  lie  in  an  atmos- 
phere constantly  or  almost  constantly  at  or  be- 
low 82°,  or  which,  in  other  words,  lie  above 
the  "limit  of  perpetual  snow;"  hence,  in  tem- 
perate latitudes,  covering  the  tops  of  high 
mountains,  and  in  the  arctic  regions  almost  the 
entire  surface  of  land  and  sea ;  while  in  certain 
parts  it  accumulates  in  glaciers,  icebergs,  or 
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other  masses,  to  a  depth  and  extent  quite  com- 
mensurate with  those  of  mountains,  or,  as  in 
parts  of  Greenland,  of  immense  table  lands. 
(See  Glaoiee.)  In  the  aeriform  condition,  or 
that  of  vapor,  water  continually  exhales  from 
the  surfaces  of  masses  of  it,  and  from  most 
bodies  containing  it,  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  arising  in  invisible  form,  and  in  such 
quantities  as  to  maintain  an  atmosphere  of  va- 
por, blended  with  the  common  air,  and  which 
envelops  the  entire  globe  to  a  depth  of  cer- 
tainly from  5  to  8  miles;  while  portions  of 
this  vapor  atmosphere  are  almost  continually 
restored  to  the  liquid  condition  and  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  either  in  the  form  of  rain, 
hail,  or  snow,  through  the  intermediate  form  of 
cloud  (of  which  latter  mist  and  fog  are  also  ex- 
amples), or  directly  in  deposits  of  dew.  (See 
Atmosphere,  Oloud,  Dew,  Evaporation,  Fog, 
Hail,  Rain,  and  Snow.)  Water  in  the  liquid 
condition,  and  in  more  or  less  continuous 
mass,  exists  also  in  immense  quantities  with- 
in the  earth,  forming  at  various  depths  veins 
or  streams,  and  also  more  stationary  collections 
within  gravelly  or  other  loose  strata,  and  from 
any  of  which,  upon  perforating  to  them,  it  as- 
cends in  the  common  or  artesian  wells;  in 
some  instances,  indeed,  it  forms  actual  subter- 
ranean rivers  and  lakes;  while  by  capillary 
action  it  is  disseminated  through  and  in  some 
quantity  retained  in  all  rocks  that  are  suffi- 
ciently porous,  and  probably  all  soils.  Still 
further,  water  becomes  in  various  proportions 
a  component  in  many  crystalline  minerals,  its 
presence  in  them  being  disguised  by  its  assum- 
ing the  solid  state.  Thus,  not  only  is  water 
one  ■  of  the  chief  inorganic  constituents  of 
known  portions  of  the  globe,  but  it  is  also  one 
of  the  substances  most  influential  in  determin- 
ing the  physical  condition  in.  which  the  globe 
is  found  (see  also  Geology),  and  in  fitting  it 
for  the  maintenance  of  vegetable  and  animal 
life.  Again,  in  both  plants  and  animals  its 
presence  in  very  large  proportion  is,  as  a  rule 
having  few  exceptions,  indispensable  to  all 
those  operations  on  which  the  manifestation 
of  life,  with  its  continuance  by  nutrition  and 
reproduction,  depends.  Of  the  sap  or  common 
juices  of  plants,  and  of  their  fruits  when  these 
are  not  solid,  it  constitutes  all  but  a  very  small 
percentage ;  and  in  the  disguised  or  solidified 
form  it  appears  to  be  an  important  component 
of  the  woody  tissue,  and  of  very  many  vege- 
table products,  such  as  starch  and  sugar!  In 
animal,  including  human  bodies,  like  facts 
hold  in  a  still  more  marked  degree ;  at  least  77 
parts  in  100  of  human  blood  being  water  un- 
combined,  while  with  that  enclosed  within  the 
tissues,  and  that  existing  solidified  in  the  same 
and  in  the  organized  materials  of  the  blood,  it 
results  that  at  the  lowest  estimate  full  five 
sixths  of  a  living  ftuman  body  is  simply  water. 
Indeed,  the  structures  of  the  body  contain  wa- 
ter in  the  ratio  in  which  their  activity  is  great- 
er; so  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  appar- 
ently solid  brain  is  really  less  than  that  of  the 


liquid  blood  which  circulates  in  and  nourish- 
es it,  this  result  being,  however,  in  part  due  to 
lightness  of  the  cerebral  fatty  matters. — Pure 
water  is  inodorous  and  tasteless.     In   small 
masses  or  quantities  it  appears  also  to  be  col- 
orless ;  but  it  is  now  known  that  the  color  is 
then  merely  inappreciable,  and  that,  however 
pure  it  be  made,  water  has,  like  air,  a  proper 
but  very  faint  color  of  its  own.     Professor 
Tyndall,  who  had  before  shown  that  the  elec- 
tric light  which,  when  simply  thrown  upon  a 
w^hite  screen,  is  white,  is  rendered  distinctly 
yellowish  green  or  green  when  thrown  through 
a  thickness  of  20  feet  of  water,  contained  in  a 
tin  tube  of  that  length  and  closetl  with  glass 
plates  at  the  ends,  in  1861  repeated  the  experi- 
ment with  a  tube  only  15  inches  long  divided 
lengthwise  and  one  half  filled  with  water ;  this 
half  gave  upon  the   screen  a  greenish  semi- 
circle, while  that  answering  to  the  empty  half 
was  white.    It  is  probable  that  the  actual  color 
of  water,  as  of  solutions  experimented  on  in 
wedge-shaped  glasses,  varies  with  the  thickness 
or  depth  of  the  mass  observed,  the  change  be- 
ing from  a  yellowish  green  or  green,  through 
greenish  blue,  to  a  deep  blue ;  though,  doubt- 
less, a  part  of  the  very  deep  color  assumed  by 
the  water  of  the  ocean  is  due  to  certain  min- 
eral ingredients  in  solution  in  it.     The  color  of 
ice,  like  that  of  water,  appears  to  range  with 
increasing  thickness  from  greenish  to  blue; 
while   in   pure   watery  vapor,  whatever   the 
thickness,   no  color  has    yet  been   detected. 
Since  pure  water  is  itself  taken  as  the  standard 
with  the  weight  of  which  those  of  all  solid  and 
all  other  liquid  bodies  are  compared,  its  spe- 
.  cific  gravity  is  1.000.    (See  Gravity,  Specific.) 
A  cubic  inch  of  pure  water,  at  a  temperature 
of  62°  F.,  and  barometric  pressure  of  30  inches, 
weighs  252.458  grs.  troy ;  so  that  its  weight  is 
almost  precisely  815  times  that  of  air  at  the 
like  temperature  and  pressure.    In  ordinary 
calculations,  for  estimating  the  weight  of  bod- 
ies by  reference  to  that  of  water,  a  cubic  foot 
of  this  liquid  is  conveniently  rated  at  1,000  oz. 
avoirdupois,  or  62j  lbs. ;  or  in  the  proportion 
by  the  French  scales,  and  equally  easy  of  reten- 
tion in  the  memory,  of  one  gramme  weight  to 
the  cubic  centimetre  in  measure.    Water  is  an 
extremely  imperfect  conductor  of  heat ;  it  is  a 
tolerable  conductor  of  electricity,  though  not 
among  the  best.    (See  Electricity,  and  Heat.) 
The  index  of  refraction  of  water  (see  Optics) 
is  1.336;  that  of  ice,  1.309.     In  reference  to 
magnetism,  water  is  one  of  the  diamagnetic 
substances,  having  its  place  in  the  scale  above 
gold,  but  beloC  antimony.    The  temperature 
at  which  water  vaporizes  in  volumes,  i.  e,, 
boils,  is,  as  in  the  case  of  other  liquids,  subject 
to  great  variation  and  from  several  causes,  the 
chief  of  these  being  in  the  amount  of  pres- 
sure upon  its  surface  (see  Boiling  Point,  and 
Steam);    at  a  barometric  pressure   of  29.92 
inches,  it  is  212°  F.    The  point  at  which  water 
solidifies  or  freezes  is  susceptible  only  of  very 
slight  variation;    it  is,  under  ordinary  condi- 
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tions,  at  82°  of  Fahrenlieit's,  and  at  tlie  zero 
of  most  other  scales.  (See  Thermometer.) 
In  freezing,  water  has  been  observed  to  crys- 
tallize generally  in  prisms  of  the  regular  hex- 
agonal system;  and  in  the  first  and  separate 
formation,  these  crystals  tend  to  arise  at  angles 
of  60°  and  120°  with  each  other.  Capt.  Scores- 
by  found  that  water  congealed  in  the  arctic 
regions  in  a  variety  of  geometrical  forms,  of 
which  he  enumerates  five — the  lamellar,  the 
stelliform  (which  he  found  the  most  common), 
the  regular  hexagon,  aggregates  of  hexagons, 
and  finally  combinations  of  these  with  spines 
or  radii.  Ice  is,  when  pure  and  compact, 
highly  transparent ;  it  is  a  poor  conductor  of 
heat,  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  and  by 
friction  is  rendered  electric;  it  has  but  one 
axis  of  double  refraction.  (See  Polarization.) 
The  occurrence  of  the  maximum  density  of 
water  at  about  39.5°,  and  its  expansion  both 
ways  from  this  point,  when  cooled  as  well  as 
when  heated,  with  results  of  this  property,  are 
referred  to  under  Expansion,  and  Ice.  The 
density  of  ice  at  or  near  the  temperature  of  its 
formation  is  not  far  from  0.92;  hence  it  floats 
with  considerable  buoyancy,  as  is  seen  in  the 
proportion  of  their  total  depth  to  which  ice- 
bergs rise  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  Al- 
though a  gradual  and  complete  solidification  of 
entire  rivers,  lakes,  and  oceans,  in  all  latitudes 
in  which  the  cold  of  winter  is  considerable, 
would  doubtless  occur  in  case  the  specific 
gravity  of  ice  were  greater  than  that  of  water, 
and  a  condition  of  things  quite  opposed  to  the 
continuance  of  life  in  such  regions  would  thus 
result,  yet  the  opinion  that  water,  in  thus  ex- 
panding in  the  act  of  freezing,  constitutes  an 
anomaly  or  remarkable  exception  to  the  law 
governing  changes  of  state  of  bodies  in  general, 
is  lately  believed  to  be  erroneous.  In  found- 
eries  and  factories,  it  is  continually  to  be  observ- 
ed that  the  pigs  or  bars  of  iron,  lead,  tin,  zinc, 
copper,  gold,  and  silver  float  upon  the  same 
metals  already  in  the  melted  or  liquid  condi- 
tion ;  and  like  facts  are  observed  in  respect  to 
tallow,  wax,  pitch,  rosin,  sulphur,  &c.  Hence, 
it  is  doubtless  the  fact  that  solid  bodies  gen- 
ially, which  are  capable  of  fusion,  have  their 
particles  brought  into  closer  aggregation  by 
the  change  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state ; 
and  that,  conversely,  in  passing  from  the  liquid 
to  the  solid  state,  at  some  point  in  the  descent 
of  temperature  their  particles  take  a  new 
arrangement,  preparatory  to  or  in  the  act  of 
crystallizing,  in  virtue  of  which  they  are  fixed 
at  slightly  greater  distances  from  each  other. 
Of  course,  when  either  the  solid  is  cooled 
much  below  its  solidifying  point,  or  the  liquid 
heated  much  above  it,  their  relations  of  density 
may  be  again  changed.  Vapor  is  given  off  by 
water  or  ice  at  all  temperatures;  the  tension 
of  this  at  25.6°  below  zero  is  sufiicient  to  sup- 
port ^jy  of  an  inch  of  mercury ;  at  32°  it  sup- 
ports .184;  at  62°,  .567;  at  152°,  7.933;  and 
at  182°,  15.96  inches  of  mercury.  In  reference 
to  the  compressibility  of  water,  see  Compres- 


sion ;  and  in  reference  to  its  mechanical  phe- 
nomena generally,  see  Hydro-Mechanics.  Re- 
cent observations  give  the  coefficient  of  expan- 
sion of  ice  at  .00006466  for  1°  R.  (=2.25°  F.), 
or  an  amount  nearly  twice  that  of  lead,  and 
more  than  double  that  of  any  other  solid. 
Melloni  finds  that  ice  absorbs  all  the  rays  of 
heat  emitted  by  copper  at  212°,  transmitting 
none ;  while  of  heat  from  platinum  at  752°,  or 
nearly  a  red  heat,  it  transmits  only  .005 ;  the 
heat  in  these  cases  is  converted  within  the 
mass  to  the  work  of  liquefying  the  ice. — Chem- 
ically, water  is  a  protoxide  of  hydrogen,  or  a 
definite  compound  of  the  gases  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  in  the  proportion  of  one  equivalent  of 
each ;  its  symbol,  accordingly,  is  HO.  By  the 
ancients  it  was  .regarded  as  an  element,  or  sim- 
ple substance,  one  of  the  four  which  they  sup- 
posed to  be  such ;  and  in  common  language  it 
is  still  frequently  spoken  of  as  an  element.  The 
honor  of  the  discovery  that  water  is  a  com- 
pound body  of  definite  chemical  composition— . 
a  discovery  among  the  most  important  in  the 
history  of  chemistry — has  been  claimed  in  fa- 
vor severally  of  Cavendish,  Watt,  and  Lavoi- 
sier ;  and  about  the  year  1839  a  long  and  some- 
what bitter  controversy  on  this  subject  took 
place,  Arago,  in  his  eulogium  of  Watt  before 
the  French  academy,  charging  Cavendish  with 
claiming  as  his  own  a  discovery  only  learned 
by  him  from  a  letter  written  by  Watt  to  Dr. 
Priestley.  The  weight  of  the  evidence  from 
various  sources,  however,  since  published  on 
the  subject,  has  led  chemists  generally  to  the 
conclusion  that,  though  both  the  other  claim- 
ants undoubtedly  did  much  toward  elucidating 
the  nature  of  water,  yet  to  Cavendish  alone  be- 
longs the  honor  of  having  made  the  positive 
discovery  of  its  composition.  In  the  year  1781 
he  determined  by  experiments  that  the  union 
of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  way  of  com- 
bustion results  in  producing  water.  Of  these 
gases,  in  the  order  named,  in  equal  volume  and 
under  the  same  temperature  and  pressure,  the 
weights  are  as  1  to  16.  Humboldt  and  Gay- 
Lussac  first  determined  that  the  combination 
of  these  gases  in  forming  water  is  that  of  two 
volumes  of  the  former  with  one  iDf  the  latter. 
Hence  the  weights  of  the  combining  equiva- 
lents are,  1  of  hydrogen,  8  of  oxygen ;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  now  commonly  received  view 
in  chemistry,  these  are  to  be  taken  as  their 
lowest  combining  proportions,  or  true  equiva- 
lents. The  union  of  tlie  two  gases  is  an  in- 
stance of  true  combustion,  in  which  the  hydro- 
gen plays  the  part  of  the  combustible  body,  or 
fuel;  and  according  to  the  quantity  of  the 
gases  mixed,  and  the  mode  of  starting  their 
combination,  this  may  be  attended  with  more 
or  less  violent  explosion.  In  this  mode  of  de- 
termining the  composition  of  water,  which 
is  that  of  synthesis,  the  gases  being  mixed  in 
due  proportion,  their  union  is  commenced  at 
any  point  in  the  mixture  by  application  of  a 
flame,  of  a  white-hot  or  red-hot  wire,  or  of  the 
electric  spark;   and  by  the  heat  evolved  the 
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process  is  rapidly  carried  through  the  entire 
volume.  Any  excess  of  either  element  over 
the  proportions  stated  remains  uncombined; 
and  if  the  gases  were  enclosed  in  a  glass  vessel 
opening  below  into  mercury,  their  sudden  dis- 
appearance in  an  extremely  small  volume  of 
water  is  rendered  evident  by  the  small  drops 
or  slight  mist  of  that  liquid  appearing  on  the 
inside  of  the  glass,  while  the  mercury  mounts 
into  the  vacuum  left,  thus  filling  almost  the 
entire  vessel.  Union  of  the  gases  can  also  be 
secured  by  the  heat  evolved  by  sudden  and 
heavy  pressure;  but  a  gradually  increasing 
pressure,  even  up  to  near  2,250  lbs.  to  the 
square  inch,  fails  of  such  effect.  If  a  jet  of  the 
mixed  gases  be  allowed  to  flow  upon  spongy 
platinum,  or  upon  a  coil  of  very  fine  platinum 
wire,  or  if  either  of  these  be  introduced  into 
the  mixture,  the  condensation  of  the  gases  upon 
or  within  the  pores  of  the  metal  secures  their 
ignition,  with  production  of  water.  In  fact,  it 
is  found  that  a  perfectly  clean  strip  of  platinum 
introduced  into  the  gases  suffices  to  determine 
their  union ;  and  among  other  substances  hav- 
ing the  same  property,  iridium  sponge  or 
"black"  is  found  even  more  effective  than  that 
of  platinum ;  palladium,  somewhat  less  active ; 
while  gold  or  silver  suitably  prepared,  copper, 
nickel,  cobalt,  iron,  fresh  charcoal,  pumice 
stone,  porcelain,  rock  crystal,  and  glass,  at  va- 
rious temperatures  below  redness,  but  not  ei- 
ther lead  or  mercury,  also  set  up  the  combina- 
tion of  the  elements  of  water.  Various  organic 
substances  in  a  state  of  spontaneous  decompo- 
sition also  cause  these  gases  at  common  tem- 
peratures to  combine.  When  a  jet  of  hydro- 
gen is  ignited  in  oxygen  or  common  air,  it 
burns  with  a  faint  bluish  flame,  and  water  con- 
denses on  any  cold  surface,  as  that  of  a  beU 
glass,  held  over  it.  Water  in  like  manner  re- 
sults from  the  burning  in  air  of  the  compounds 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  hence  condenses 
on  a  cold  surface  held  over  a  gas  jet, 'the  flame 
of  a  lamp,  &c.  If  wholly  collected  and  esti- 
mated, in  any  of  these  experiments,  the  weight 
of  the  water  is  precisely  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  weights  of  the  gases  w^hich  disappear  in 
combustion.  The  composition  of  water  is  also 
shown  by  analysis,  i.  e.,  by  the  separation  of 
one  or  both  the  elements,  and  in  many  ways. 
Water  is  not  decomposable  by  heat  alone ;  but 
several  of  the  non-oxidizable  metals,  and  es- 
pecially platinum,  decompose  it  at  a  very  high 
temperature.  The  alkali  metals  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  carbon,  the  metals  of  the  earths, 
molybdenum,  chromium,  uranium,  manganese, 
zinc,  tin,  cadmium,  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel,  at 
a  low  red  heat,  and  antimony,  bismuth,  lead, 
and  copper,  at  a  strong  red  heat,  take  up  the 
oxygen  of  water,  and  liberate  the  hydrogen. 
In  the  presence  of  various  acids,  the  hydrogen 
of  water  is  set  free  by  most  of  the  metals  of 
the  earths,  by  manganese,  cadmium,  zinc,  tin, 
iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel;  and  this  principle  is 
applied  in  the  common  process  for  procuring 
hydrogen,  namely,  by  action  of  dilute  sulphuric 


acid  on  zinc  or  iron.  (See  Htdeogen.)  Chlo- 
rine, under  the  influence  of  light,  or  at  a  red 
heat,  combines  with  the  hydrogen  of  water, 
forming  hydrochloric  acid,  and  setting  the  oxy- 
gen free.  When  water  is  under  certain  circum- 
stances brought  in  contact  with  phosphorus, 
phosphide  of  potassium,  &c.,  both  its  constitu- 
ents enter  separately  into  new  compounds. 
But  the  most  convenient  and  readily  under- 
stood analysis  of  water  is  effected  when  the 
two  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery  of  sufficient  in- 
tensity are  made  to  terminate  in  a  body  of  this 
liquid,  rendered  a  conductor  by  being  acidula- 
ted; glass  tubes  or  vessels  containing  water 
being  inverted  over  the  respective  poles,  oxy- 
gen is  liberated  and  collected  at  the  positive, 
and  hydrogen  at  the  negative  pole,  the  nature 
of  the  gases  being  readily  determined,  and  the 
volume  of  the  hydrogen  being  just  double  that 
of  the  oxygen.  (See  Electeo-Dtnamics.) — 
Water  forms,  with  some  simple  substances, 
and  with  many  acids,  bases,  and  salts,  definite 
chemical  compounds,  called  hydrates.  Of  the 
first  sort,  two  are  known,  the  hydrates  of 
bromine  and  chlorine,  each  of  which  contains 
10  equivalents  of  water,  and  is  a  solid.  With 
almost  every  acid  water  forms  at  least  one 
hydrate,  and  with  many  of  them  two  or  more. 
Certain  acids  are  known  only  in  the  condition 
of  hydrates.  In  case  of  acids  having  more  than 
one  hydrate,  that  one  the  number  of  equiva- 
lents of  water  in  which  is  equal  to  the  equiva- 
lents of  base  in  the  normal  salts  of  such  acid, 
and  in  which  the  water  itself  seems  to  play  the 
part  of  a  base,  is  usually  of  great  stability; 
when  sufficiently  heated,  this  hydrated  acid 
often  evaporates  unchanged,  rather  than  part 
with  the  water  it  contains.  Of  this  class,  mo- 
no-hydrated  sulphuric  acid  (SO3,  HO)  is  one  of 
the  best  examples.  The  other  acid  hydrates 
are  generally  less  stable ;  such  of  them  as  crys- 
tallize part,  when  heated,  with  a  portion  of  the 
water  combined  with  them,  and  are  converted 
into  hydrates  of  the  first  class.  The  water  thus 
apparently  essential  to  the  crystalline  condi- 
tion, and  separable  by  heat  or  otherwise  with- 
out change  of  the  real  nature  of  the  compound, 
and  the  water  in  like  manner  essential  to  tl^Q 
crystallization  of  salts,  is  called  "water  of  crys- 
tallization." Examples  are  the  equivalents  of 
water  placed  last  in  these  expressions  for  crys- 
tallized sulphuric  acid  and  crystallized  sul- 
phate of  magnesia:  SO3,  110  + HO,  and  MgO, 
SO3,  H0  +  6H0.  With  the  alkaline,  alkaline 
earthy,  and  some  other  bases,  water  forms  a 
series  of  stable  hydrates,  the  number  of  equiv- 
alents of  water  equalling  those  of  acid  in  their 
normal  salts,  so  that  in  these  it  seems  to  act 
as  an  acid.  Examples  are  caustic  potash  and 
slaked  lime  (KO,  HO,  and  CaO,  HO),  the  first  of 
which  evaporates  at  a  red  heat  undecomposed. 
Among  the  instances  of  higher  degrees  of  hy- 
dration, potash  forms  crystals  containing  5,  and 
baryta  9,  equivalents  of  water.  Nearly  all 
salts,  both  simple  and  double,  form  at  least  one 
hydrate,  and  many  of  them  two  or  more ;  in 
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the  latter  case,  there  is  usually  one  more  stable 
than  the  rest.     "When  tliej  contain  more  than 
one  equivalent  of  water,  the  last  of  these  is 
usually  retained  with  much  greater  force  than 
the  others.     Thus,  the  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
above  given,  loses  at  270°  F.  the  6  equivalents 
of  water  of  crystallization,  while  the  7th  sepa- 
rates only  at  460°  F.     The  hydrated  salts  are 
obtained    either  by  bringing   the   anhydrous 
salts  into  contact  with  water  or  damp  air,  or 
by  crystallizing  them  from  their  aqueous  solu- 
tions.    They  may  be  made  to  lose  the  com- 
bined water  by  heating,  in  which  case  those 
readily  soluble,  as  in  the  familiar  instance  of 
alum,  often  liquefy  in  their  water  of  crystal- 
lization, which  then  evaporates,  leaving  the 
salt  anhydrous;   or  in  many  instances,  when 
placed  in  dry  air,  they  effloresce  by  gradual  loss 
of  the  water,  and  assume  the  form  of  a  dry 
powder;  while  in  certain  cases,  as  with  car- 
bonate and  sulphate  of  soda,  uninjured  crystals 
are  preserved  indefinitely  in  the  air,  but  efflo- 
rescence commences  as  soon  as  the  crystal  is 
scratched  or  otherwise  injured.     The  state  of 
combination  of  the  water  in  hydrates  is  not 
well  understood,  and  the  effect  varies  much. 
In  many  of  them,  the  water  appears  scarcely 
to  affect  the  chemical  reactions  of  the  acid, 
base,  or  salt  with  which  it  is  combined,  its  only 
effect  being  upon  the  physical  properties,  as 
shown  in  crystallization,  specific  gravity,  &c. 
In  other  instances,  the  chemical  reactions  of 
the  hydrate  differ  completely  from  those  of 
the  anhydrous  substance.    Thus,  certain  feeble 
acids,  as  the  silicic,  stannic,  and  antimonic,  lose 
when  deprived  of  water  their  power  of  com- 
bining with  alkalies  ;   while  the  converse  is 
true,  in  like  case,  of  some  bases.     The  combi- 
nation of  many  anhydrous  acids  or  bases,  and 
of  some  salts,  with  water,  takes  place  with 
great  energy,  frequently  with  considerable  rise 
of  temperature ;  and  of  some  of  the  hydrates 
of  the  stronger  acids,  when  brought  in  contact 
with  water,  the  same  is  true.    "When  4  parts 
of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  are  mixed  with  1 
of  water,  explosion,  with  emission  of  light, 
takes  place,  and  the  compound  is  converted 
into  vapor ;  4  parts  oil  of  vitriol  with  1  of  wa- 
ter raise  the  temperature  from  32°  to  212°  F. ; 
and  lime  slaked  with  a  small  proportionate 
quantity  of  water  often  becomes  so  heated  as 
to  set  fire  to  wood,  and  to  inflame  gunpowder. 
— In  the  formation  of  hydrates  water  combines 
in  definite  proportions,  or  in  the  strict  chemi- 
cal sense ;  but  beside  this  it  has  the  power  of 
taking  into  a  common  volume  with  itself,  in  or 
under  certain  quantities,  any  one  or  more  of  a 
great  number  of  other  substances ;  to  this  end, 
if  they  are  solid,  disintegrating  and  causing 
them  to  disappear  from  the  solid  state,  in  fact 
rendering  them  for  the  time  liquid,  like  itself. 
If  the  body  thus  disappearing  in  water  was 
previously  a  solid,  it  is  common  to  say  that  the 
water  "  dissolves"  it ;  if  a  liquid,  that  the  wa- 
ter '^  mixes  with"  it ;  if  a  gas,  or  a  vapor  other 
than  aqueous,  that  the  water  "absorbs"  it.  In 


most  instances,  however,  and  probably  in  all, 
the  essential  nature  of  these  three  processes  is 
the  same.     What  occurs  is  a  blending  or  inter- 
fusing of  some  other  substance  through  the 
water,  the  disintegrating  to  this  end  of  the  body, 
if  previously  solid,   being  merely  accidental. 
In  respect  to  quantity,  there  is  for  each  body 
(except  in  case  of  many  liquids)  an  upper  limit 
beyond  which  under  given  conditions  no  more 
of  that  substance  will  be  taken  up  by  a  given 
weight  of  water  otherwise  pure ;  but  there  is  for 
almost  any  such  substance  no  lower  limit,  each 
being  taken  up  in  any  quantity  below  its  maxi- 
mum, down  to  an  amount  quite  infinitesimal. 
Thus,  this  action  appears  to  be  one  interme- 
diate between  those  which  are  strictly  either 
chemical  or  physical.     Being  a  process  of  es- 
sentially the  same  nature,  whatever  the  pre- 
vious state  of  the  body  affected  by  it,  it  may 
properly,  in  case  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases 
alike,  take  the  name  of  solution.     Other  liquids 
also  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  dissolve  solid, 
liquid,  and  gaseous  bodies ;  but  water  possesses 
among  liquids  by  far  the  most  general,  though 
still  not  a  universal,  solvent  power.    Among 
the  bodies  which  it  dissolves,  in  quantities  sen- 
sible or  otherwise  to  be  detected,  are  some  of 
the  non-gaseous  and  non-metallic  elements,  as 
iodine,  bromine,  chlorine,  and  phosphorus ;  most 
or  all  of  the  metals  in  extremely  small  quanti- 
ties; of  inorganic  compounds,  most  acids,  the 
alkalies,  earths,  and  some  other  bases,  and  most 
salts,  simple  or  complex ;  of  organic  bodies,  a  very 
great  number,  consisting  of  acids,  bases,  salts, 
and  also  neutral  compounds,  as  sugar  and  dex- 
trine ;  and  finally,  in  some  proportion,  all  gases, 
whether  elements  or  compounds.     Of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  water  is  under  ordinary  temperature 
and  pressure  capable  of  receiving  slightly  more 
than  its  own  volume,  and  of  very  many  other 
gases  at  least  or  nearly  its  own  volume ;  but  of 
a  few,  such  as  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen, 
it  can  absorb  no  more  than  from  J^  down  to  ^^ 
of  its  volume.     On  the  other  hand,  of  gaseous 
hydrochloric  acid  it  dissolves  516,  and  of  am- 
monia 780  volumes.     The  solution  of  a  gas  is 
always  of  greater  bulk  than  the  water  employed ; 
its  specific  gravity  is  also  generally  higher  than 
before,  but  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  liquid 
ammonia,  it  is  less.    At  a  given  temperature, 
water  absorbs  nearly  the  same  volume  of  any 
gas,  under  whatever  pressure  the  latter  may 
be  at  the  time.     Hence,  by  a  compression  ex- 
ceeding   the   atmospheric  pressure,   water  is 
made  to  take  up  a  proportionally  greater  amount 
by  weight  of  a  given  gas ;  and  by  exhausting 
the  air  from  over  it,  it  may  be  in  part  deprived 
of  the  amount  it  can  hold  under  the  usual  pres- 
sure.    The  separation  of  the  gas  by  the  latter 
means  is,  however,  never  quite  complete ;  of 
the  very  soluble  gases,  as  hydrochloric  acid, 
but  a  small  proportion  can  thus  be  removed, 
and  the  remaining  solution  mainly  evaporates 
unchanged.     By  applying  heat,  a  portion  of 
any  dissolved  gas  is  expelled ;  and  by  continued 
boiling,  the  less  soluble  gases,  as  well  as  am- 
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monia,  may  be  almost  entirely  removed.    The 
introduction  of  other  soluble  gases,  liquids,  or 
solids  into  the  solution  of  a  gas,  usually  serves 
to  expel  a  part,  and  sometimes  almost  the 
whole,  of  the  gas  previously  dissolved.     When 
water  holding  in  solution  solids,  or  other  liquids, 
as  in  case  of  sea  water,  wines,  &c.,  freezes,  the 
ice  formed    is  really  almost  perfectly  pure  or 
free  from  intermixture ;  and  though  its  crystals 
may  mechanically  enclose  a  portion  of  the  sub- 
stances before  dissolved,  these  if  solids  more 
commonly  separate,  perhaps  concentrated  in  a 
mother  liquor  which  does  not  freeze  ;  while  if 
liquids,  they  may  separate,  and,  if  the  cold  be 
sufficient,  also  separately  congeal.     Gases  dis- 
solved in  water  also  separate  when  the  latter 
is  frozen,  often  remaining  imprisoned  in  the 
ice,  in  form  of  minute  bubbles.    Liquids  gen- 
erally, if  miscible  with  water,  can  mix  with  it 
in  any  proportion ;  a  few  of  them  however,  es- 
pecially among  those  of  an  organic  nature,  as 
chloroform,  dissolve  in  water  only  in  fixed  and 
generally  small  proportion.     In  reference  to 
temperature,   the  solution  of  solids  presents 
four  cases :  1,  of  certain  solids,  nearly  the  same 
quantity  is  dissolved  at  all  temperatures,  com- 
mon salt  deviating  but  slightly  from  this  rule ; 
2,  most  commonly  the  solubility  increases  with 
temperature,  sometimes  in  direct  proportion  to 
it,  and  sometimes  much  more  rapidly ;  8,  most 
rarely,  the  solubility  diminishes  with  the  rise 
of  temperature,  examples  being  found  in  lime, 
citrate  of  lime,  &c.,  solutions  of  which,  satu- 
rated in  the  cold,  deposit  part  of  the  dissolved 
salt  when  heated;  4,  the  solubility  first  in- 
creases rapidly  with  temperature,  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  and  afterward  diminishes,  as  in  case 
of  crystallized  sulphate  of  soda,  of  which  the 
maximum  solubility,  822  parts  of  the  salt  to  100 
of  water,  is  at  91.4°  F.,  while  at  217.7°  only 
210.2  parts,  and  at  64.4°  no  more  than  48  parts 
of  the  salt  dissolve.    Water  which  has  taken 
up  as^  much  of  any  body  as,  under  its  given 
condition  of  temperature  and  pressure,  it  can  dis- 
solve^ is  said  to  be  '' saturated"  (i.  6.,  for  such 
condition) ;  if  from  the  saturated  solution  any 
water  be  removed  by  spontaneous  or  artificial 
evaporation,  a  corresponding  portion  of  the 
dissolved  substance  must  be  set  free  or  deposit- 
ed by  it,  and  in  amorphous  or  crystalline  form 
according  to  the  tendency  of  the  substance  and 
the  conditions ;  in  cases  of  the  latter  sort,  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  crystals  are 
obtained  by  careful  evaporation.      Solutions 
already  saturated  with  one  substance  can  in 
many  instances  dissolve  considerable  quantities 
of  some  other,  the  deposition  of  a  part  of  the 
first  sometimes,  but  not  always,  attending  the 
process ;  in  other  cases,  the  addition  of  a  sec- 
ond substance  enables  the  solution  to  take  up 
an  additional  quantity  of  the  first.     Thus,  the 
solubility  of  nitre  is  increased  by  common  salt 
or  nitrate  of  lime  in  the  solution ;  and  that  of 
gypsum  also  by  the  presence  of  common  salt. 
The  degree  of  solubility  of  solids  varies  within 
wide  limits,  from  that  of  hydrated  sulphate  of 


magnesia  (Epsom  salts),  of  which  at  206.6°  F. 
644.4  parts  dissolve  in  100  of  water,  to  that  of 
sulphate  of  baryta,  1  part  of  which  requires  to 
dissolve  it  43,000  parts  of  water.— As  a  conse- 
quence of  the  wide  range  of  solvent  power  ex- 
erted by  water,  it  necessarily  follows  that  in 
nature  pure  water  is  never  to  be  met  with. 
Indeed,  the  vapor  arising  from  the  ocean  carries 
with  it  a  sufficient  quantity  of  common  salt, 
and  perhaps  of  other  minerals  that  are  held  in 
solution  in  its  waters,  to  render  a  seaside  and 
an  inland  atmosphere  very  different  in  their 
efifects  upon  the  human  system,  in  health  and 
in  disease.    So,  in  the  first  distillation  of  water 
from  any  source,  a  small  portion  of  the  sub- 
stances it  held  in  solution  passes  over  with  it ; 
and  to  obtain  water  in  a  state  nearly  approach- 
ing to  absolute  purity,  repeated  distillations 
are  necessary;    while  even  then  the   object 
aimed  at  is  likely  to  be  prevented  by  the  ability 
of  water  to  dissolve  very  minute  quantities  of 
the  metal  or  glass  of  vessels  in  which  it  may 
be  received.     But  if  the  vapor  diffused  in  the 
atmosphere  were  perfectly  pure,  it  must  at  least 
from  the  moment  of  condensation,  as  also  dur- 
ing its  collection  and  fall  in  rain  drops,  be  ex- 
erting its  solvent  power  for  the  gases  or  other 
substances  contained  in  the  atmosphere.    Thus 
rain  water,  even  if  collected  before  touching  the 
ground,  is  found  to  contain  in  varying  quanti- 
ties carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen  gases, 
and  probably  always  ammonia,  while  often  small 
quantities  of  its  carbonate  and  nitrate,  and  of 
free  nitric  acid,  can  be  detected.     The  nitric 
acid  and  nitrate  of  ammonia  are  said  to  be 
found  more  abundantly  during  thunder  storms, 
a  result  which  has  been  referred  to  the  action 
of  electricity  upon  the  elements  present  in  the 
atmosphere.     A  trace  of  iodine  has  recently 
been  detected  in  rain  water,  and  also  in  the 
water  of  melted  snow  or  sleet,  amounting  to 
from  YTo  to  -io  of  a  grain  to  the  cubic  foot.     In 
fact,  whatever  ingredients  the  atmosphere  may 
contain  will  be  brought  down  in  greater   or 
less  quantity  in  rain  and  snow ;  so  that  in  the 
water  of  either,  and  usually  more  in  that  which 
first  falls,  beside  the  substances  above  named, 
may  be  found  also  minute  quantities  of  chlo- 
rine, iron,  nickel,  &c.,  often  phosphoric  acid, 
especially  (it  is  said)  when  the  wind  blows  from 
the  west,  and  also  a  peculiar  organic  substance, 
chemically  difi"erent  from  those  afforded    by 
plants,  and  which  has  been  named  pyrrhine. 
The  first  rain  which  falls  also  contains  dust, 
soot,  and  other  foreign  matters  which  were 
suspended  in  the  air,  and  which  it  washes  down 
with  it.    For  this  reason,  the  rain  first  falling, 
even  if  directly  caught  by  use  of  the  cleanest 
surfaces  or  vessels,  is  still  highly  impure ;  but 
these  foreign  matters  being  after  a  time  mainly 
removed,  the  rain,  if  continuing  to  fall,  is  much 
more  nearly  pure,  almost  as  much  so  as  dis- 
tilled water,  so  that  for  most   chemical  and 
many  other  purposes  it  serves  in  place  of  the 
latter.     Dew  has  dissolved  in  it  a  still  larger 
proportion  of  the  gases  found  in  the  atmos- 
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phere  than  has  rain  water.  So  soon  as  the 
water  of  rain  or  of  melted  snow  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  earth,  and  while  it  percolates 
through  strata  more  or  less  porous,  and  more 
or  less  soluble,  farther  changes  in  its  compo- 
sition commence  and  continue.  Especially  if 
it  enters  an  alluvial  or  proper  soil,  recent  ob- 
servations lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will 
part  to  such  soil  with  a  considerable  quantity 
of  the  ammonia,  and  of  certain  other  gaseous 
and  saline  matters,  contained  in  it ;  though  in 
case  of  water  highly  impregnated  with  organic 
and  inorganic  matters,  as  that  forming  the 
leachings  of  ashes  and  manure  heaps,  this  re- 
sult is  proved  to  occur  in  a  much  more  mark- 
ed degree ;  and  the  principle,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  one  of  the  highest  importance  in  connec- 
tion with  the  natural  or  artificial  fertilizing 
of  soils,  and  their  consequent  capacities  of 
vegetable  production.  But  at  the  same  time 
with,  and  independently  of,  this  depositing 
action,  the  opposite  also  will  go  on ;  the  water 
will  take  up,  according  to  the  strata  it  passes 
through,  and  the  nature  of  the  acids  or  other 
active  compounds  which  it  may  retain  or  ac- 
quire, various  quantities  of  the  solid  matters 
with  which  it  meets.  In  fact,  the  comparative 
purity  of  rain  water  gives  it  so  much  the 
greater  capacity  for  taking  up  any  soluble 
saline  compounds  in  its  way,  and  thus  a  rela- 
tively higher  solvent  power.  Of  the  impuri- 
ties which  rain  water  retains  and  acquires  in 
washing  rocky  strata,  or  percolating  through 
these  or  through  the  earth,  it  may  be  said  in  a 
general  way,  though  subject  to  some  excep- 
tions, that  they  are  retained  and  accumulate  in  it 
until  it  rises  again  in  springs ;  and  that,  beside 
often  receiving  large  additions  consisting  of 
suspended  earthy  matters  and  of  decaying  or- 
ganic substances,  they  are  in  some  instances 
further  increased  by  solvent  action  of  the  water 
on  materials  in  the  beds  of  the  streams  and 
rivers  which  it  forms ;  until  finally,  the  water 
discharging  into  the  ocean,  a  still  greater  con- 
centration of  its  saline  matters  then  results 
through  continual  evaporation.  And  thus, 
though  impure  waters  in  a  degree  always  con- 
tribute fertility  to  arable  soils,  yet,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  the  springs  and  rivers  of  the  earth 
are  continually  subtracting  from  the  land  por- 
tions of  certain  minerals,  many  of  which  are 
essential  to  vegetation,  in  excess  over  what 
rains  and  snows  can  return  of  the  like  sorts  to 
it ;  and  in  this  way  the  oceans  slowly  rob  the 
continents  of  fertility,  the  balance  being  in  part 
restored,  however,  and  more  especially  within 
a  lucent  period,  through  the  obtaining  of  salt 
from  sea  water,  and  the  use  of  fish  and  of  sea 
weeds  or  their  ashes,  but  particularly  of  guano, 
for  improving  soils. — The  carbonic  acid  which 
water  receives  from  the  air  or  other  sources,  en- 
ables it  to  act  powerfully  upon  many  rocks,  es- 
pecially those  containing  carbonates  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  which  it  would  otherwise  leave  un- 
touched ;  and  the  more  powerful  acids,  as  the  sul- 
phuric and  hydrochloric,  when  present  (though 


this  is  much  more  rarely),  add  largely  to  its  sa- 
line constituents,  particularly  when  passing  over 
calcareous  rocks.  But  the  salts  which  water 
has  received  in  one  place,  are  frequently  de- 
composed or  precipitated  by  those  of  rocks  or 
soils  through  which  it  subsequently  passes,  or 
by  the  action  of  organic  matters,  or  the  escape 
of  gases  which  before  held  them  in  solution. 
Water  percolating  through  strata  comparatively 
insoluble,  or  flowing  over  such,  as  granite  or 
sand,  and  more  especially  the  greensand  for- 
mation, takes  up  very  little  of  saline  matters, 
often  not  more  than  5  grains  to  the  gallon. 
This  is  the  proportion  in  the  water  of  the  Tay, 
at  Perth ;  while  the  waters  of  Loch  Katrine 
show  but  half  this  quantity.  Usually,  how- 
ever, the  water  finds  strata  and  conditions  more 
favorable  to  solution ;  and  the  salts  may  ordi- 
narily range  from  5  to  50  grains  to  the  gallon. 
In  general,  river  water  may  be  regarded  as  a 
mixture  of  rain  water,  washing  over  rocks  and 
soils,  and  of  spring  water,  which  has  leached 
through  them.  Dr.  Paris  found  the  water  of 
large  springs  usually  purer  than  that  of  small 
ones ;  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  of  springs 
derived  from  the  primitive  formations,  from 
silicious  rocks  or  beds  of  gravel,  to  contain  the 
least  impregnation.  The  water  of  compara- 
tively a  few  springs  has  thus  almost  the  specific 
gravity  of  distilled  water ;  that  of  the  Malvern 
spring,  for  example,  being  as  low  as  1.0002. 
The  water  of  all  springs  is  more  or  less  charged, 
and  in  a  higher  degree  than  that  of  other 
sources,  with  carbonic  acid.  Of  this  there  are 
three  principal  sources :  1,  the  atmosphere ;  2, 
decay  of  organic  matters  on  the  surface  of  and 
within  soils  penetrated  by  the  water ;  3,  in  vol- 
canic districts,  it  would  appear,  an  upward  per- 
colation of  this  gas  set  free  by  heat  or  changes 
within  the  earth — a  cause  to  which  is  attribut- 
ed the  unusual  quantity  of  the  gas  in  the  waters 
of  Carlsbad,  Spa,  Pyrmont,  Selters,  and  certain 
other  springs  in  Europe. — In  consequence  of 
the  intermixtures  and  changes  of  character  to 
which  water,  as  ordinarily  met  with,  is  thus 
subject,  not  only  are  its  physical  qualities,  such 
as  specific  gravity,  color,  and  taste,  liable  to 
great  variation,  but,  as  a  matter  of  more  direct 
interest,  also  its  relations  to  the  human  econo- 
my, to  health  and  disease.  Distilled  or  rain 
water,  in  fact  all  highly  pure  waters,  being 
quite  tasteless,  the  small  amounts  of  saline  mat- 
ters ordinarily  to  be  found  in  good  spring  and 
well  waters  impart  to  these  a  slight  degree  of 
taste  which  really  renders  them  agreeable  to 
the  palate,  though  through  use  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  taste  comes  to  be  overlooked.  Apart 
from  this  source  of  ta^te,  and  mainly  different 
from  it,  is  what  is  called  the  "  freshness"  or 
^'  briskness"  of  water,  and  which  is  necessary 
to  render  it  really  drinkable;  this  quality  is 
due  to,  and  increases  with  the  amount  of,  gases 
held  in  the-  water,  but  especially  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas — waters  highly  charged  with  the 
latter  being  actually  sparkling  when  agitated, 
like  champagne  wines,  and    from    the  samo 
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cause.     For  drinking  purposes,  no  water  can 
have  too  much  of  gases,  unless  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  the  offensive  odor  of  which  sufficient- 
ly excludes  it  from  common  use  ;  hut  when  the 
sahne  constituents  exceed  ahout  50  grains  to  the 
gallon,   the  water   acquires  a  more  decidedly 
strong  or  mineral  taste,  and  it  may  then  he  re- 
garded as  abnormal,  and  proportionally  unfit 
for  drinking.     Even  with  a  less  quantity,  this 
is  true  when  the  salts  are  mainly  the  car- 
bonate and  sulphate  of  lime,  these  substances 
acting  to  derange  the  digestive,  absorbent,  and 
secretory  organs,  and  tending  to  the  produc- 
tion of  various  forms  of  disease,  among  which 
dyspepsia,  constipation,  gravel,  and  stone  are 
prominent.     Such  effects  are  experienced  more 
especially  by  persons  previously  unaccustom- 
ed to  the  use  of  such  waters ;  as  in  the  case 
of  those  removing  from  the  granite  soils  of 
New  England  to  the  limestone  regions  of  many 
of  the  western  states.    It  is  the  salts  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  particularly  (both  as  most  com- 
mon and  as  most  effective)  the  former,  that  give 
to  certain  waters,  and  more  commonly  those  of 
wells,  springs,  and  rivers  in  limestone  districts, 
the  quality  known  as  "hardness."    The  lime 
and  magnesia  of  such  water,  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  any  ordinary  soap,  decompose  the 
latter,  taking  by  substitution  the  place  of  the 
soda  or  potash  which  was  its  base,  and  thus 
forming  in  fact  with  the  fatty  acids  a  lime  or 
magnesia  soap,  which  being  insoluble  is  precip- 
itated, and  appears  in  the  water  as  a  white 
curdy  matter.    Thus  the  cleansing  property  of 
ordinary  suds  is  not  obtained ;  the  precipitated 
lime  soap  is  greasy  and  tenacious,  and  it  not 
only  fails  to  cleanse,  but  entering  the  interstices 
of  cloths,  or  in  bathing  obstinately  closing  the 
pores  of  the  surface,  it  communicates  also  a 
hard  and  rough  feeling.   Hence  it  is  that  "  hard 
waters"  are  rightly  considered  unfit'  for  use  in 
washing,  as  they  really  are  for  bathing  or  drink- 
ing, unless  means  be  taken  to  render  them  soft ; 
and  hence  also  it  is  that  the  attempt  to  make 
any  water  wash  with  soap,  or  the  use  of  the 
soap  test,  readily  determines  in  this  respect  the 
quality  of  water,  and  its  fitness  for  any  of  the 
purposes  named.    This  soap  test  consists  in 
observing  the  quantity  of  a  prepared  solu- 
tion of  soap,  which  must  be  added  to  a  given 
measure  of  water,  in  order  to  produce  a  per- 
manent lather.     The  holding  in  solution  in 
considerable  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime,  the 
most  usual  constituent  of  a  hard  water,  requires 
the  presence  in  the  water  of  some  excess  of 
free  carbonic  acid,  without  which  this  salt  is 
but  sparingly  soluble;  hence,  by  boiling  for 
some  time,  the  carbonic  acid  being  mainly  ex- 
pelled, the  lime  is  deposited,  forming  the  scale 
or  incrustation  upon  the  inside  of  kettles  and 
of  steam  boilers  in  which  such  waters  are  re- 
peatedly boiled.— Whenever  the  quantity  of  sa- 
line matters  or  acids  of  any  kind  is  such  as  to 
impart  to  water  a  very  distinct  taste,  or  when 
the  temperature  of  springs  is  by  causes  operat- 
ing within  the  earth  unusually  elevated,  so  that 


in  either  case  the  ordinary  action  of  drinkable 
water  is  replaced  by  an  artificial  action  often 
availed  of  for  medical  purposes,  the  water  be- 
comes of  the  character  commonly  known  as 
*' mineral."  (See  Mineral  Waters.)     Owing  to 
causes  already  referred  to,  the  water  of  the 
ocean  is  in  fact  a  mineral  water,  and  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  its  class.     Its  saline  con- 
stituents range  from  the  0.03218  to  the  0.03718 
part  of  its  weight,  its  specific  gravity  varying 
from  1.0234  to  1.0286.    According  to  Daubeny, 
the  quantity  of  salts  in  the  ocean  is  greater  to 
the  south  than  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  the 
medium  saltness  and  density  being  near  that 
line ;  and  these  facts  are  readily  explained  by 
the  much  less  proportion  in  which  the  water 
of  rivers  is  discharged  into  the  southern  seas. 
A  like  principle  holds  in  reference  to  all  lakes 
and  inland  seas,  the  waters  of  these  varying 
very  much  in  composition,  according  as  they 
possess  a  free  or  imperfect  outlet,  or  none. 
Thus,  the  water  of  some  inland  lakes,  as  those 
of  the  chain  lying  north  of  the  United  States, 
differs  scarcely  at  all  from  river  water ;  where- 
as, on  the  other  hand,  the  most  exaggerated 
saltness  occurs  in  the  case  of  lakes  fed  by  wa- 
ters highly  charged  with  saline  matters,  and 
having  no  outlet.     Such  is  the  case  with  the 
Dead  sea ;  the  waters  of  its  solitary  river,  the 
Jordan,  constantly  discharged  into  it,  contain 
about  75  grains  of  sohd  matters  to  the  gallon ; 
but  as  very  little  of  this  can  return  by  evapora- 
tion to  the  atmosphere,  there  is  a  constant  ac- 
cumulation of  salts  in  the  waters  of  this  sea, 
until  the  quantity  is  now  no  less  than  2,600 
grains  of  solid  constituents  to  the  gallon,  be- 
side that  saline  deposits  occur  in  the  mud  about 
its  margins,  and  upon  its  bed.     Thus  also   a 
lake  lately  discovered  in  northern  Australia, 
and  having  no  outlet,  is  highly  charged  with 
saline  matters ;  and  the  waters  of  the  Elton 
lake,  in  Russia,  the  length  of  which  is  11  miles, 
breadth  8,  and  average  depth  15  inches,  show 
a  crust  of  saline  matters  due  to  evaporation,  so 
that  they  appear  even  in  summer  as  if  covered 
with  snow.    (See  also  Geeat  Salt  Laee.)  The 
waters  of  the  Caspian  sea,  into  which  a  large 
body  of  fresh  water  is  discharged,  and  which  has 
probably  a  subterranean  outlet,  have  but  6.294 
parts  of  saline  matters  to  the  1,000,  and  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  1.00539  ;  while  those  of  the  sea 
of  Azof  have  of  solid  ingredients  11.879  parts 
to  the  1,000,  specific  gravity  1.0097;  the  corre- 
sponding numbers  for  the  Black  sea  being  17.666 
and  1.01365.   Certain  salt  lakes  in  Armenia  and 
Egypt  contain  in  solution  a  large  quantitv  of 
carbonate  and  sulphate  of.  soda,  and  by  tlieir 
evaporation  furnish    a  saline  mixture   called 
natron.      The  acid  springs  of  New  Granada, 
of  Canada,  and  of  certain  parts  of  the  United 
States,  derive  their  property  and  name  from 
the  considerable  quantities  of  free  mineral  acids, 
most  commonly  the  sulphuric,  which  they  con- 
tain.  According  to  Professor  Porter's  analysis, 
one  gallon  of  the  water  of  the  Oak  Orchard  acid 
springs,  in  the  town  of  Alabama  in  western 
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Kew  York,  contains  of  free  snlpliuric  acid 
133.312  grains,  of  proto-sulpliate  of  iron  32.216, 
and  of  other  sulphates  not  less  than  34.  Of  the 
acid  waters  of  Paramo  de  Ruiz,  0.255  per  cent, 
consists  of  free  sulphuric,  and  0.33  of  free  hy- 
drochloric acid ;  so  that  it  has  been  proposed 
to  employ  these  waters  directly  for  the  prep- 
aration of  sulphate  of  quinine  from  the  Peru- 
vian bark  obtained  in  the  neighboring  forests. 
Waters  highly  charged  with  certain  salts, 
especially  those  of  iron  and  silicates,  frequent- 
ly deposit  portions  of  these  within  the  inter- 
stices of  wood,  or  of  other  organic  bodies  left 
for  some  time  in  them,  converting  them  into 
masses  resembling  stone,  and  known  as  petri- 
factions. An  example  of  strongly  silicious 
waters  is  furnished  by  the  Geysers. — Among 
waters  not  containing  a  sufficient  amount  of 
soluble  ingredients  to  be  ranked  as  mineral  in 
character,  may  be  conveniently  distinguished 
with  reference  to  ordinary  nses  three  .classes, 
viz. :  good  drinkable  waters,  calcareous  or  dis- 
tinctly hard  waters,  and  those  in  which  the 
lime  salts  are  excessive.  A  good  drinkable 
water  may  be  recognized  by  the  following 
characters :  it  is  perfectly  colorless  and  trans- 
parent ;  without  smell  or  appreciable  taste,  but 
agreeable,  and  not  insipid  or  flat;  does  not 
lose  its  clearness  by  boiling,  and  leaves  a  very 
slight  residue  upon  evaporation.  Rain  water, 
not  of  the  first  fall,  and  the  water  of  thawed 
snow  or  ice,  are  of  course  purest  of  all  that 
offer  for  common  use,  and  no  others  are  really 
so  well  adapted  as  these  for  all  culinary,  cleans- 
ing, and  mechanical  purposes  ;  but  the  lack  of 
gases  in  these  waters,  unless  they  are  artificial- 
ly aerated,  as  by  agitating  them  with  air  or 
other  gases,  or  in  other  suitable  manner,  ren- 
ders them  less  agreeable  for  drinking.  Rain 
water,  as  too  commonly  collected  upon  roofs 
which  have  in  the  interim  become  covered  with 
dust  and  other  matters,  is  seldom  of  near  the 
same  purity  as  that  caught  in  clean  vessels  di- 
rectly as  it  falls.  Of  the  foreign  matters  car- 
ried from  the  roofs  into  cisterns,  some  are  soon 
precipitated;  others  undergo  decomposition, 
depriving  the  water  of  a  part  of  the  oxygen  it 
contained,  and  rendering  it  for  the  time  more 
flat  and  unpalatable  than  usual.  In  towns  and 
countries  in  which  good  drinkable  water  is 
scarce,  however,  cisterns  for  rain  water  are 
mainly  relied  on ;  at  Cadiz  every  house  is  so 
supplied.  Where  cistern  water  is  to  be  em- 
ployed for  drinking  and  culinary  use,  the  first 
rain  which  falls,  and  which  contains  the  wash- 
ings of  the  roof,  should  always  be  allowed  to 
run  to  waste — h  method  by  which  the  de- 
terioration of  the  water  afterward  caught  is 
almost  wholly  avoided.  By  some  authorities, 
waters  containing  a  moderate  proportion  of 
saline  matters,  especially  of  salts  of  lime,  are 
believed  to  be  preferable  for  drinking  pur- 
poses, as  furnishing  in  a  degree  the  mineral 
food  required  by  the  osseous  system  and  the 
blood,  and  of  which  it  is  alleged  that  the  sup- 
ply afforded  by  solid  foods  alone  is  not  in  all 


cases  sufficient.  These  materials  the  waters  of 
streams  directly  fed  by  melting  snows,  and 
especially  if  in  a  granite  region,  are  likely  al- 
most entirely  to  lack  ;  hence  the  extreme  puri- 
ty of  the  water  of  certain  streams  of  the  Alps, 
and,  from  the  latter  cause  at  least,  of  most  of 
the  Scotch  rivers.  An  opinion  has  been  ad- 
vanced that  to  this  purity  of  the  Alpine  waters 
are  due  those  lowered  conditions  of  vitality 
manifested  so  frequently  in  the  Swiss  valleys  in 
the  production  of  goitre  and  scrofulous  diseases 
generally,  and  the  form  of  idiocy  known  as 
cretinism  ;  while  another  view,  quite  the  oppo- 
site, and  for  the  present  at  least  quite  as  prob- 
able, ascribes  these  maladies  to  the  depressing 
effect  of  cold,  humidity,  and  lack  of  sunlight 
in  the  valleys,  with  in  many  instances  an  actual 
excess  of  magnesian  salts  which  in  these  the 
water  has  acquired.  The  waters  of  springs, 
wells,  and  rivers  usually  contain  in  variable 
quantities  the  chlorides,  sulphates,  and  carbon- 
ates of  lime,  magnesia,  soda,  potash,  and  alu- 
mina, sometimes  of  other  bases,  with  smaller 
quantities  of  certain  phosphates  and  nitrates, 
and  of  silica,  and  (except  often  in  case  of 
springs)  more  or  less  of  organic  matters.  The 
water  of  rivers  being  long  exposed  to  the  air,  a 
gradual  escape  of  carbonic  acid  from  them  very 
commonly  occurs,  resulting  in  a  deposit  of 
portions  of  certain  salts,  especially  the  calcare- 
ous. In  this  way,  river  water  often  becomes 
much  softer  than  that  of  the  springs  and  rills 
in  which  it  had  its  sources.  And  hence,  al- 
though the  air  dissolved  in  the  surface  wa- 
ter of  rivers  and  oceans  contains  a  larger  per- 
centage of  oxygen  than  even  that  of  the  atmos- 
phere, sometimes  as  much  as  29.1  per  cent., 
the  water  is  still  deficient  in  taste,  vapid,  and 
seldom,  at  least  on  first  use,  wholly  agreeable 
for  drinking.  Of  the  oxygen  gas  of  river  and 
sea  water,  a  part  is  absorbed  from  the  air  sub- 
sequently to  the  collection  of  the  water  in 
streams,  while  another  portion  is  set  free  by 
the  growth  of  aquatic  plants ;  and  whatever  its 
source,  it  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  exist- 
ence of  fishes  and  the  other  orders  of  living 
things  found  in  such  waters.  Again,  owing  to 
the  frequent  loss,  as  now  explained,  of  a  portion 
of  their  saline  matters,  and  to  the  numerous 
sources  of  intermixture  of  organic  substances, 
and  of  extremely  fine  solid  particles,  as  those 
of  clay  or  other  detritus,  various  mixtures  of 
which  constitute  the  slime,  ooze,  or  mud  of  the 
beds  of  ponds  and  streams,  and  all  of  which 
materials  are  likely  in  some  quantities  to  be 
held  in  suspension  in  the  water,  imparting  to  it 
the  character  of  turbidity,  it  results  that  in 
rivers  generally  the  quality  of  the  water  in 
reference  to  use  is  quite  as  much  dependent  on 
these  matters  in  suspension  as  on  those  which 
it  has  dissolved,  and  in  many  instances  much 
more  so.  In  almost  all  waters  of  lakes,  ponds, 
and  rivers,  living  creatures  of  sensible  size,  as 
fish,  frogs,  shell  fish,  slugs,  worms,  &c.,  are  to 
be  found ;  and  some  of  these  also  in  the  water 
of  certain  wells  and  springs.     Although  these 
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animals  impart  their  excretions  to  the  water 
in  which  thej  live,  yet  these  are  either  simply 
saline,  entering  like  other  saline  substances  into 
solution  in  the  water,  and  no  more  hurtful ;  or, 
so  far  as  they  are  organic,  they  are  in  a  con- 
dition in  which  they  rapidly  decompose  into 
the  simplest  and  equally  innoxious  compounds. 
The  creatures  referred  to,  however,  by  subsist- 
ing on  those  smaller  than  themselves,  and  by  in 
many  instances  consuming  animal  and  vege- 
table matters  in  the  earlier  stages  of  decay  in 
the  water,  unquestionably  preserve  it  in  a  purer 
state  than  it  would  otherwise  possess.  Thus, 
the  popular  opinion  respecting  the  advantage 
of  having  frogs  or  fish  in  wells  and  springs  is 
correct ;  and  on  a  larger  scale,  though  far  less 
effectually  in  the  comparison,  the  creatures 
named  contribute  to  the  purity  of  lakes  and 
streams.  Among  the  foreign  matters  of  river 
water,  which  may  be  classed  among  those  held 
in  suspension,  and  which  are  less  obvious  than 
those  above  named,  and  often  wholly  invisible, 
are  living  organisms,  such  as  microscopic  algse, 
the  decomposing  substance  of  larger  plants,  and 
animalcules.  Any  of  these,  along  with  the 
bodies  of  fish,  &c.,  if  allowed  to  undergo  gradual 
decay  in  the  water,  result  on  their  way  to  the 
simplest  and  harmless  combinations,  as  carbonic 
acid,  ammonia,  &c.,  in  stages  and  forms  of  pu- 
trescent materials  that,  taken  in  certain  quan- 
tities or  for  considerable  time  into  the  human 
system,  are  known  to  be  productive  of  disease. 
To  remove  such  matters  from  the  water,  how- 
ever, and  return  them  nearly  or  quite  reduced 
to  the  harmless  forms  already  referred  to,  even 
the  various  species  of  animalcules  cooperate 
with  the  larger  creatures  living  in  the  water. 
So  far  as  any  hurtful  effect  of  the  animalcules 
themselves  upon  the  digestive  organs  or  the 
general  health  is  concerned,  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  the  impression  created  in  regard  to 
them  among  the  residents  of  certain  cities  has 
extremely  slight  grounds  in  fact,  and  is  due 
mainly  to  the  exaggerations  of  interested  par- 
ties. It  is  more  agreeable  certainly  to  be  able 
to  remove  both  these  and  the  suspended  organic 
and  earthy  matters  that  may  be  present  in  the 
river  or  lake  waters  now  in  use  in  many  cities, 
and  this  is  accomplished  by  passing  the  water 
through  proper  filters ;  but  the  chief  benefits 
of  this  process  are  often  in  the  removal  of  the 
really  deleterious  organic  matters,  which,  how- 
ever, the  public  are  not  able  so  readily  to  com- 
prehend. Doubtless  some  of  the  smaller  ani- 
malcules pass  through  any  ordinary  filter ;  and 
as  their  ova  and  vegetable  germs  can  pass 
through  all,  both  may  reappear  in  water  that 
has  been  filtered  and  is  then  kept,  as  for  a  sea 
voyage.  Of  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, the  former,  as  containing  more  nitro- 
gen, and  tending  more  to  putrefactive  change, 
are  the  most  objectionable.  For  detecting  such 
substances,  no  test  short  of  analysis  can  be  per- 
fectly relied  on ;  but  as  a  solution  of  perman- 
ganate of  potash  is  decomposed  and  decolorized 
by  it,  it  is  safest  to  reject  water  which  on  mix- 


ture discharges  the  color  from  much  of  that 
reagent.  Of  all  waters,  those  of  stagnant  pools 
and  of  marshes  most  abound  in  foreign  and 
deleterious  materials,  especially  those  of  vege- 
table and  animal  origin.  They  commonly  con- 
tain and  emit  mephitic  gases,  and  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  always  extremely  unwholesome.  In 
connection  with  the  subject  of  such  waters,  the 
results  of  observations  by  Dr.  G.  0.  Wittstein, 
lately  presented  before  the  Bavarian  academy, 
possess  much  interest.  The  tendency  to  some 
shade  of  brown,  sometimes  almost  black,  of 
marsh  waters  or  those  of  rivers  into  which  they 
largely  enter,  is  well  known ;  and  Dr.  Wittstein 
is  led  to  conclude  that  this  color  is  due  to  the 
presence  in  such  water  of  the  ulmic  or  geio 
acids  (products  of  vegetable  decay,  and  ingre- 
dients of  humus ;  see  Agricultueal  Chemis- 
try) held  in  solution  by  alkalies.  The  amount 
of  alkali,  itself  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the 
bed  or  rock  with  which  the  water  comes  in 
contact,  may  thus  determine  the  quantity  of 
dissolved  ulmine,  and  hence  the  color  of  the 
water.  Such  waters  will  therefore  be  soft  as 
well  as  impure.  Any  deviation  from  the  proper 
bluish  color  of  water  toward  brown  will  show 
the  presence  of  the  ulmic  acids ;  and  if  the  wa- 
ter is  running,  so  that  it  is  continually  renewed, 
it  may  be  assumed  also  to  be  softer  as  its  color 
approaches  brown,  and  harder  as  it  is  more 
nearly  blue.  In  the  way  of  rendering  marshy 
waters  less  unwholesome,  the  substitution  of 
an  active  for  an  effete  vegetation  is  advantage- 
ous, as  diminishing  both  the  decaying  matters 
and  noxious  gases ;  and  the  growth  in  them  of 
plants  of  a  bitter  or  astringent  kind,  as  bog- 
bean  and  tormentil,  is  said  greatly  to  lessen  the 
tendency  to  disease  in  cattle  drinking  the 
waters. — The  abundance  of  water  furnished  by 
small  lakes  and  by  rivers,  has  always  present- 
ed an  inducement  to  the  inhabitants  of  large 
towns  to  secure  from  such  sources  their  need- 
ful supply;  and  the  practical  resort  to  these 
sources  is  recently  becoming  more  common. 
(See  Aqueduct.)  From  the  view  of  the  many 
and  variable  accidental  constituents  of  lake  and 
river  waters  which  has  now  been  presented,  it 
will  be  evident  that  considerations  of  palatable- 
ness  and  wholesomeness  of  the  water  render 
the  sele/ition  of  the  source  to  be  resorted  to  in 
a  given  case  a  matter  of  much  importance,  if 
not  difficulty.  The  waters  should  be  as  free 
as  practicable  from  organic  matters;  they 
should  not  be  too  hard,  and  they  should  be 
brisk.  When  the  streams  contain  many  or 
peculiar  adventitious  substances,  especially  such 
as  the  wastage  of  factories  or  chemical  works, 
or  those  of  the  most  revolting  character,  in- 
cluding the  bodies  of  dead  animals  and  the 
sewage  of  towns,  they  are  obviously  wholly 
unfit  for  use.  Yet  even  such  waters  are  in  a 
few  instances  largely  consumed,  as  in  case  of 
the  Thames  water  used  in  parts  of  London. 
The  table  following  presents  the  results  of 
analyses  of  waters  of  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Europe,  as  taken  from 
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wells,  rivers,  and  ponds,  especially  such  among 
the  latter  as  are  resorted  to  for  the  supply  of 
water  to  towns.   In  the  analyses  numbered  1  to 
84  inclusive,  the  numbers  standing  in  the  col- 
umns under  each  constituent  represent  so  many 
grains  or  parts  of  a  grain  of  that  constituent  in  a 
gallon  of  the  particular  sample  of  water,  named 
in  the   same  horizontal  line   at  the  left ;    in 
the  remaining  analyses,  the  figures  denote  the 
percentage  of  the  constituent,  or  the  number  of 
parts  of  it  in  100  of  the  water.   Beside  the  sub- 
stances in  the  table,  water  I^o.  14  contains  0.278 
of  lime,  0.356  of  magnesia,  0.493  of  potash,  and 
0.173  of  soda,  combined  with  silica  and  organic 
matter.    N'o.  20  has  also  carbonate  of  potash ; 
Ko.  21,  5.015  nitrate  of  lime,  and  2.133  nitrate 
of  magnesia;    I^To.  30,  1.00  silicate  of  potash, 
0.302  silicate  of  lime,  and  0.5  silicate  of  mag- 
nesia ;  !N"o.  35,  no  chloride  of  aluminum ;  No. 
46,  4.06  silica,  and  0.44  silicate  of  potash  ;  ISTo. 
69,  no  oxide  of  manganese ;  No.  60,  some  car- 
bonate of  potash ;  *No.  63,  some  phosphate  of 
manganese,  carbonate  of  potash,  crenate  and 
apocrenate  of  iron.     Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  are 
analyses  made  by  Prof.  Benjamin  Silliman,  jr., 
in  1845,  for  the  authorities  of  Boston,  on  the 
occasion  of  selecting  the  source  of  supply  of 
water  for  that  city,  No.  3  being  the  one  finally 
chosen.     Specimen  No.  5  was  taken  at  "Water- 
town,  Mass.,  and  No.  6  at  South  Natick.    Nos. 
9,  10,  and  11  are  from  ferruginous  clay,  over- 
lying red  sandstone,  9  and  11  being  very  hard 
waters.     No.  12  is  from  Fairmount  pond,  the 
principal  source  of  water  supply  for  Philadel- 
phia.   No.  13  is  the  water  supplied  to  Trenton, 
N.  J.     Nos.  15,  17,  18,  19,  and  20  are  from  so 
many  and  the  main  sources  of  water  supply  of 
London.    Of  this,  19,907,480  gallons  per  day  are 
derived  from  the  Thames,  and  25,978,445  gallons 
from  other  sources  exclusive  of  wells.     No.  16 
is  from  the  greensand  formation,  and  has  been 
proposed  for  the  supjjly  of  London.     No.  21  is 
from  Highgate  hill,  and  the  enormous  propor- 
tion of  nitrates  contained  in  it  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  its  contiguity  to  an  old  and  ex- 
tensive churchyard.     No.  34  is  from  an  arte- 
sian well  in  the  London  basin,  and  is  of  excel- 
lent quality.     No.  23  supplies  Aberdeen;  No. 
27,   Perth;   Nos.  28,  29,  and  30,   the   towns 
named  in  the  table;  Nos.  30  and  31,  Glasgow; 
while  No.  33  was  proposed  for  the  last  named 
town.    Nos.  35  to  43,  and  45  to  58,  inclusive, 
are  river  waters.    In  case  of  No.  35,  the  river 
was  at  the  time  swollen  and  turbid;  of  36, 
it  was  low  and  clear.     In  case  of  No.  37,  taken 
near  Vienna,  the  river  was  tolerably  clear; 
No.  38,  near  Hamburg,  turbid ;  No.  39,  near 
Hoohst,  and  40,  near  Arendonck.    No.  41  was 
procured  near  Lyons,  in  July,  and  42  in  Feb- 
ruary ;  No.  43,  near  Geneva,  in  April ;  No.  45, 
near  Toulouse,  in  July ;  No.  46,  near  Orleans ; 
No.  47,  above  Paris.    In  case  of  Nos.  48  and 
49,  the  large  proportion  of  common  salt  and 
sulphate  of  lime,  and  the  small  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  show  clearly  a  degree  of  mix- 
ture of  sea  water ;  the  former  sample  was  taken 


near  Exeter,  the  latter  near  Twickenham.    Nos. 
50  to  55,  inclusive,  are  waters  of  rivers  pro- 
ceeding from  glaciers.     No.  62  is  an  example 
of  water  containing  an  unusual  amount  of  sul- 
phate of  lime,  and  No.  63  of  a  very  highly  cal- 
careous water. — Owing  to  the  large  number  of 
bases,  acids,  or  salts,  or  of  two  or  more  of  these 
classes  of  compounds,  that  are  usually  pres- 
ent together  in  any  natural  water,  whether  of 
ordinary  or  of  mineral  character,  the  process 
of  analysis  of  a  water  of  either  sort  is  among 
the  most  tedious  and  difiScult.     Gaseous  con- 
stituents must  be  determined  first,  and  they 
are  best  known  when  the  water  is  freshly 
taken    from    its    source.     By  evaporating  a 
known  volume  of  the  water,  drying  the  resi- 
due at  212°  F.,  and  weighing,  the  total  amount 
of  fixed  matters  is  ascertained.    Drying  at  300°, 
if  organic .  matter  be  present  in  the  residue,  it 
will  char ;  and  on  being  ignited  in  presence  of 
air,  the  carbon  will  burn  ofi";  weighing  after 
ignition,  the  loss  in  weight  will  give  a  near 
approximation  to  the  amount  of  organic  matter 
the  water  contained.     The  remainder,  or  min- 
eral portion  of  the  residue,  can  then  be  quanti- 
tatively analyzed  in  the  manner  pursued  with 
any  mixture  of  minerals ;  or  to  determine  the 
several  ingredients,  separate  portions  of  the 
water  may  be  successively  taken. — As  already 
shown,  the  composition  of  the  waters  of  rivers 
often  varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of  their 
course ;  and  obviously,  considerable  variation 
must  in  most  instances  occur  with  the  changes 
of  the  seasons.     Thus  the  Eh6ne  near  Geneva 
(analysis  No.  43)  in  April,  though  containing 
almost  precisely  the  same  percentage  of  sol- 
uble constituents  as  near  Lyons  in  February, 
differs  entirely  in  their  distribution,  having  at 
the  former  place  only  about  half  as  much  car- 
bonate of  lime  as  at  the  latter,  but  more  than 
twice  as  large  a  proportion  of  sulphates,  be- 
side 2.38  parts  of  silica,  which  at  Lyons  has 
completely  disappeared.     The  analyses  of  the 
Meuse  (Nos.  39  and  40)  present  similar  facts ; 
while  those  of  the  Rhone  (Nos.  41  and  42) 
show    the    variations     at    opposite    seasons. 
Those  of  the  Rhine  (Nos.  35  and  36),  though 
taken  at  the  same  season  and  at  the  same 
place  (Bonn),  show  the  difference  of  composi- 
tion between  a  river  in  time  of  flood  and 
when  low  and  clear.     When   a  river  passes 
through   a  large  town,   owing  to   the  great 
amount  of  both  organic  and  mineral  substances 
which  is  certain  to  find  its  way  into  it,  espe- 
cially if  the  town  happens  to  be  a  manufactur- 
ing one,  very  considerable  changes  in  compo- 
sition may  take  place  within  a  very  short  space. 
Thus  the  Seine,  which  before  entering  Paris 
contains  only  ^\y  per  cent,  of  mineral  ingre- 
dients, has  nearly  doubled  this  proportion  be- 
fore leaving  it,  and  has  also  much  increased 
its  impregnation  with   organic  matter.     The 
Thames  near  London,  though  differing  less  in 
the  quantity  of  mineral  ingredients  above  and 
below  the  city,  receives  so  much  organic  mat- 
ter from  sewers,  factories,  &c.,  some  of  which 
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is  dissolved,  while  much  is  only  held  in  sus- 
pension, as  to  render  it  highly  offensive  ^  at 
some  seasons,  though  previously  to  entering 
London  it  is  a  water  of  excellent  quality.  A 
general  view  of  the  composition  of  rivers 
shows  carbonate  of  lime  to  be  their  principal 
mineral  constituent,  generally  amounting  to 
one  half  of  the  entire  solid  residue  of  the 
water,  and  sometimes  forming  ^-^  of  it;  and 
•  this  we  find  to  be  the  very  substance  which  is 
continually  withdrawn  from  sea  water  for  the 
production  of  the  shells  of  mollusks  and  crus- 
taceans, and  the  structures  of  the  coral  ani- 
mals. It  has  been  estimated  that  the  quantity 
of  this  salt  annually  carried  into  the  sea  by  the 
Ehine  is  sufficient  for  the  formation  of  the 
shells  of  332,539  millions  of  oysters.  Next  to 
carbonate  of  lime,  its  sulphate,  or  gypsum,  occurs 
most  abundantly  in  river  waters.  Being  much 
more  soluble  than  the  carbonate,  it  would  be 
found  in  much  larger  proportion,  were  it  not 
that  rocks  containing  it  bear  an  exceedingly 
small  proportion  to  limestone  rocks ;  but 
wherever  they  exist,  the  rivers  passing  over 
them  become  impregnated.  Thus  the  Arve, 
which,  taking  its  rise  in  the  valley  of  Oha- 
mouni,  comes  in  contact  with  the  great  masses 
of  gypsum  of  the  western  side  of  Mont  Blanc, 
contains  6.5  parts  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  6.2 
parts  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  to  8.3  parts  of 
carbonate  of  lime  (analysis  55) ;  and  the  Red 
river,  after  traversing  the  plains  of  the  Llano 
Estacado,  much  of  the  surface  of  which  is  cov- 
ered with  thick  beds  of  gypsum,  holds  in  solu- 
tion .00185  of  its  weight  of  sulphate  of  lime, 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  chloride  of  sodium 
in  nearly  equal  proportions,  without  any  car- 
bonate of  lime.  The  chlorides  but  rarely  form 
a  considerable  part  of  the  constituents  of  rivers, 
unless  near  their  mouths,  where  some  mixture 
with  sea  water  has  taken  place,  as  in  the  analy- 
ses of  the  Thames  and  Exe  (ISTos.  48  and  49). 
If  the  case  were  the  reverse,  a  continual  and 
rapid  accumulation  of  salt,  &c.,  would  take 
place  in  the  ocean,  since  the  chlorides  are  not 
largely  removed  by  marine  animals  and  plants, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  carbonate  and  sulphate 
•  of  lime.  The  organic  matters  carried  into  the 
sea  by  rivers  are  by  no  means  insignificant  in 
quantity;  and  they  probably  cooperate  with 
those  produced  by  the  death  of  marine  animals 
and  plants,  in  decomposing  the  excess  of  sul- 
phates, and  restoring  the  equilibrium  of  com- 
position in  sea  water.  The  water  of  lakes, 
agreeing  generally  with  that  of  the  principal 
rivers  which  feed  them,  can  but  seldom  present 
any  prominent  peculiarity  of  composition  (see 
analyses  Nos.  43  and  44).  The  water  of  Lough 
ISTeagh  in  Ireland,  which  has  the  property  of 
petrifying  wood,  or  rather  of  ca.using  its  im- 
pregnation with  iron,  contains  jn^owo  P^^*  ^^^7 
of  soluble  constituents,  3^  part  of  this  being  per- 
oxide of  iron,  and  about  |  of  it  suspended  mat- 
ters, chiefly  oxide  of  iron.  Spring  waters,  in 
their  passage  through  various  rocks,  come  in 
contact  with  so  great  a  variety  of  substances, 


that  all  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  alumi- 
na, the  oxides  of  iron,  manganese,  zinc,  copper, 
and  many  other  metals,  carbonic,  sulphuric,  sul- 
phurous, nitric,  phosphoric,  boracic,  silicic,  and 
hydrosulphuric  acids,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine, 
fluorine,  sulphur,  hydrogen,  carburetted  hydro- 
gen, oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  as  well  as  various 
organic  substances,  are  to  be  found  in  one  or  the 
other  of  them.  The  longer  the  water  remains 
in  contact  with  the  rocks,  the  greater  is  gener- 
ally the  quantity  dissolved ;  but  chloride  of  so- 
dium and  sulphate  of  lime,  received  while  pass- 
ing through  beds  of  salt  or  gypsum  (see  Salt), 
are  the  only  substances  with  which  it  becomes 
saturated.  In  limestone  regions,  the  continued 
percolation  of  the  water  suffices  to  remove 
considerable  portions  of  the  rocks,  forming 
great  caverns ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mammoth 
cave  of  Kentucky,  and  of  many  of  those  in 
the  German  mountains ;  while  in  some  instances 
the  surface  of  the  ground  is  from  such  cause 
eventually  made  to  fall  in.  Bischof  has  calcu- 
lated that  the  springs  and  rivers  of  the  Teuto- 
burger  forest  and  the  Haarstrang  remove  annu- 
ally more  than  1,000,000  cubic  feet  of  limestone ; 
and  that  the  Pader  springs  alone  could  remove 
in  67  days  a  cone  of  limestone  150  feet  in  di- 
ameter at  the  base  and  25  feet  high.  Though, 
save  in  some  mineral  waters,  usually  present  in 
very  small  quantity,  common  salt  is  still,  with 
the  exception  of  carbonate  of  lime,  the  most 
invariably  present  constituent  of  spring  waters. 
Its  quantity  is  however  usually  only  such  as  to 
aid  in  imparting  palatableness  to  the  water, 
without  giving  an  appreciable  taste.  Springs 
near  the  sea  in  many  instances  receive  a  suffi- 
cient influx  of  uncorrected  sea  water  to  be  ren- 
dered brackish  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  there 
are  numerous  instances  of  springs  of  perfectly 
fresh  water  rising  at  greater  or  less  distances 
from  shore  in  the  midst  of  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  ;  of  these,  some  remarkable  and  long 
celebrated  examples  occur  in  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico.— The  applications  and  uses  of  water  are  so 
multifarious,  that  any  difficulty  in  the  case 
must  be  rather  in  the  way  of  finding  any  oper- 
ations, either  of  nature  or  of  art,  in  which  it  is 
not  present,  and  does  not  play  an  important 
part.  If  the  air  were  deprived  of  moisture,  it 
would  be  harsh  and  irritating  when  breathed; 
without  the  presence  of  water  in  soils,  that 
ultimate  comminution,  or  perhaps  solution,  of 
their  materials,  requisite  to  their  entrance  into 
the  rootlets  of  plants,  would  be  impossible ; 
and  finally  water  becomes  the  indispensable 
solvent  and  vehicle  by  presence  of  which  only 
can  the  materials  of  nutrition  be  introduced 
within  the  vessels  of  either  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal bodies,  or  can  there  undergo  the  requisite 
changes,  be  conveyed  to  the  tissues  to  be  nour- 
ished, and,  when  in  the  animal  system  finally 
broken  down  and  rendered  eff'ete,  be  again  ab- 
sorbed, conveyed  to  the  organs  of  excretion, 
and  cast  without  the  domain  of  life.  Thus, 
water  is  in  every  way  indispensable  to  the 
very  continuance  of  vegetable  and  animal  ex- 
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istence.  The  dews  deposited  from  and  rain 
falling  through  the  atmosphere  bring  to  the 
earth  many  of  the  substances  needful  to  enable 
plants  to  form  originally  the  organic  materials 
on  which  animal  life  is  subsequently  main- 
tained, the  most  important  of  these  being  in 
fact  carbonic  acid,  the  water  itself,  and  am- 
monia, the  presence  and  value  of  the  last  of 
these  having  been  first  shown  in  Liebig's  dis- 
covery that  it  furnishes  a  chief  source  of  the 
nitrogen  entering  into  the  albuminous  vege- 
table compounds.  In  countries  in  which  rain 
is  rare  or  unknown,  vegetation  can  be  sup- 
ported only  by  laborious  artificial  irrigation,  as 
is  true  in  parts  of  Egypt,  India,  &;c. ;  and  a 
country  destitute  of  springs  and  rivers  be- 
comes comparatively  uninhabitable,  as  in  case 
of  the  desert  of  Sahara ;  its  oases,  however, 
when  within  them  the  supply  of  water  is  even 
limited,  becoming  centres  of  population.  The 
solvent  power  of  water  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  a  great  proportion  of  the  processes  employed 
in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  in  analytical 
chemistry.  "Without  rivers  and  oceans  but  lit- 
tle of  the  commerce  of  the  world  could  be  car- 
ried on ;  and,  indeed,  without  water,  our  most 
rapid  and  efficient  means  of  land  transporta- 
tion, the  railroad  worked  by  steam  power, 
would  be  unavailable.  Water  is  also,  through 
its  weight  and  momentum,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant sources  of  mechanical  power ;  the  esti- 
mates of  M.  Daubree  showing  that  the  motive 
force  of  the  streams  of  Europe  is  equal  to  that 
of  from  273,508,970  to  364,678,620  horses 
working  incessantly  during  the  entire  year.  * 
The  agency  of  water  in  a  geological  point  of 
view,  as  in  washing  away  cliffs,  excavating 
valleys,  and  otherwise  modifying  the  earth's 
surface,  has  produced  in  past  ages  effects  of 
almost  incredible  magnitude;  it  has  in  fact 
removed  entire  groups  of  strata,  over  dis- 
tricts of  hundreds  of  square  miles,  so  com- 
pletely that  their  former  existence  is  only 
known  by  means  of  a  few  small  fragments 
which  have  escaped  the  denuding  action.  The 
most  conspicuous  instance  of  this  action  in  re- 
cent geological  times  is  the  excavation  of  the 
gorge  of  the  Niagara,  cut  to  an  average  depth 
of  200  to  300  feet  for  a  distance  of  7  miles. 
The  energetic  action  of  the  waves  upon  cliffs 
bordering  the  sea  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact 
that  the  average  of  the  observed  force  of  the 
waves  at  the  Skerryvore  lighthouse  on  the 
British  coast  was  in  summer  611  lbs.  on  a 
square  foot,  and  in  winter  2,026  lbs. ;  while  the 
greatest  force  observed  amounted  to  6,087  lbs., 
or  nearly  3  tons.  On  the  E.  coast  of  England 
this  action  has  proceeded  so  far  that  some 
towns,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  con- 
quest were  several  miles  inland,  are  now  upon 
the  sea  shore ;  and  the  site  of  at  least  one  im- 
portant seaport  of  the  12th  century  is  now 
several  miles  at  sea.  The  quantity  of  water 
upon  the  globe  is  in  due  proportion  to  its  im- 
portance, the  waters  of  the  oceans,  lakes,  and 
rivers  covering  2|  times  as  much  of  the  earth's 
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surface  as  is  occupied  by  dry  land ;  the  exact 
proportion,  so  far  as  hitherto  known,  is  276  to 
100  for  the  entire  globe,  154  to  100  for  the 
northern  and  628  to  100  for  the  southern  hem- 
isphere.— The  provision  of  an  ample  supply  of 
good  water,  both  for  drinking  and  bathing  pur- 
poses, has  always  been  considered  an  object  of 
the  first  importance ;  and  some  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples we  still  possess  of  the  engineering  and 
architectural  skill  of  the  Romans  are  their 
aqueducts  and  baths,  which  have  seldom  been 
equalled,  and  never  surpassed,  in  nxodern 
times.  Until  40  or  50  years  ago,  most  modern 
European  cities  were  not  nearly  so  well  sup- 
plied with  this  necessary  of  life  as  many  ancient, 
or  even  as  some  modern  oriental  ones ;  but  a 
great  change  has  since  taken  place ;  the  impor- 
tance of  a  copious  supply  for  the  preservation 
of  the  health  of  large  cities  is  fully  recognized ; 
and  the  Croton  water  works  of  New  York,  the 
Fairmount  water  works  of  Philadelphia,  with 
those  of  Boston  and  Brooklyn,  are  among 
the  improvements  for  this  purpose  in  the 
United  States.  In  countries  in  which  water 
is  scarce,  immense  tanks  are  constructed  to 
preserve  all  the  rain  water  that  can  be  col- 
lected, and  some  of  these  in  Hindostan  cover 
very  large  spaces  of  ground.  Very  extensive 
engineering  works  in  the  forms  of  canals  and 
aqueducts  have  also  been  undertaken  in  various 
countries,  as  in  Tuscany  and  India,  to  obtain 
water  for  irrigation  ;  and  some  of  the  aqueducts 
or  "  flumes"  constructed  in  California  to  bring 
water  to  gold  diggings,  rank  in  extent  at  least 
among  the  first  of  their  kind.  The  labors,  on 
the  other  hand,  undertaken  to  keep  out  the 
waters  of  the  sea,  or  restrain  rivers  within  their 
proper  limits,  have  been  even  more  gigantic ; 
examples  are  seen  in  the  dikes  of  Holland  and 
of  some  parts  of  England,  the  levees  extend- 
ing for  hundreds  of  miles  along  the  Mississippi, 
and  those  of  the  Po ;  the  last  named  of  which 
requires  to  be  continually  raised,  so  that  the 
river  now  runs  along  the  top  of  an  embank- 
ment far  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
country. — The  quality  of  water  supplied  to 
towns  is  of  equal  importance  with  the  quan- 
tity ;  and  sufficient  attention  has  not  always 
been  paid  to  this  point,  nor  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  distributed  for  use.  The  dangers 
arising  from  the  use  of  lead  pipes,  and  the  pre- 
cautions which  should  be  taken  against  them, 
are  described  under  Lead.  In  the  table  of 
analyses  will  be  found  the  composition  of  the 
water  supplied  to  many  of  the  principal  cities 
both  of  Europe  and  America.  The  chief  re- 
quisites are,  that  the  water  shall  not  contain 
too  much  mineral  matter,  which  renders  it 
"hard"  and  unfit  for  washing  and  cooking, 
nor  too  much  organic  matter,  which  by  its  de- 
composition renders  it  flat  and  disagreeable  in 
taste,  and  very  unwholesome.  The  hardness 
of  most  waters  is  diminished  by  boiling,  so  that 
some  of  them  in  this  way  become  suitable  for 
washing;  and  waters  impregnated  with  organic' 
impurities  are  in  the  same  way  often  made  far 
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more  pure,  though  by  loss  of  their  gases  left 
even  more  flat  and  unpalatable  than  before. 
It  is  said  that  marsh  waters  may  be  in  many 
instances  so  far  improved  as  to  fit  them  for 
drinking  and  culinary  use,  by  previously  steep- 
ing in  them  certain  herbs,  or  by  rubbing  the 
inside  of  the  kettles  they  are  to  be  boiled  in 
with  bitter  seeds  or  herbs.  For  this  purpose 
the  tea  plant  is  employed  by  natives  of  China 
and  Japan,  the  strycJinos  potatorum  in  parts  of 
India,  and  the  bitter  almond  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  So,  where  no  better  method  presents 
itself,  bad  waters  may  often  be  rendered  much 
more  safely  drinkable  by  first  filtering  them 
through  fresh  clean  sand  and  clay,  or  sand  and 
charcoal,  or  even  by  pouring  them  for  some 
time  from  one  vessel  to  another  in  the  sun. 
Rain  water  collected  in  towns  or  in  their  im- 
mediate vicinity,  since  it  passes  through  an  at- 
mosphere unusually  loaded  with  soot  and  other 
foreign  matters,  requires  in  the  way  of  fitting 
it  for  use  more  than  the  ordinary  care.  Thus, 
before  being  used  it  should  be  boiled  and 
strained;  or  what  is  still  better,  it  should  be 
efiectually  filtered  before  admission  to  the  cis- 
tern— the  filtering  materials,  as  in  case  of  all 
highly  impure  waters,  requiring  frequent  puri- 
fication or  renewal.  The  attempt  is  made  to 
free  the  water  of  the  Thames  supplied  to  Lon- 
don, at  least  in  certain  parts,  of  the  great 
amount  of  suspended  matters,  by  filtering  it 
through  thick  beds  of  sand  and  gravel.  Rain 
water  collected  upon  leaden  or  soldered  metal- 
lic roofs  will  be  certain  to  dissolve  and  hold 
in  solution  the  dangerous  salts  of  lead.  In 
rare  instances,  the  water  supply  of  towns  be- 
comes deteriorated  by  the  growth  in  it  of  im- 
mense numbers  of  microscopic  animals  and 
plants.  Some  years  since  the  Cochituate  w^a- 
ter,  supplied  to  Boston,  suddenly  acquired  a 
very  disagreeable  fishy  smell  and  taste ;  and 
this  was  found  to  arise  from  the  presence  in  it 
of  great  numbers  of  animalcules,  the  decompo- 
sition of  which  set  free  an  oil  imparting  the 
offensive  qualities.  The  water  supplied  to  the 
city  of  Amsterdam  was  found,  in  1856,  to  as- 
sume a  similar  fish-like  smell,  and  on  standing 
to  give  a  reddish  deposit ;  but  in  this  case  the 
cause  was  determined  to  be  the  presence  and 
decomposition  of  masses  of  algaD^  confervas,  and 
other  water  plants.  Mr.  Medlock  found  that  by 
allowing  such  waters  to  remain  for  some  hours 
in  contact  with  a  considerable  surface  of  iron, 
its  organic  impurities  could  be  either  destroyed 
or  rendered  insoluble ;  and  Dr.  Muspratt  re- 
gards this  means,  combined  with  subsequent  fil- 
tration, as  the  best  yet  discovered  for  purifying 
waters  of  the  character  referred  to.  In  many 
manufacturing  processes  involving  chemical 
principles,  as  for  example  those  of  dyeing  and 
brewing,  the  quality  of  the  water  employed 
becomes  of  great  importance.  The  celebrated 
Burton  ale  has  never  been  successfully  pro- 
duced except  in  the  original  locality,  Burton- 
on-Trent,  England ;  and  the  fact  is  found  to  be 
due  to  the  quality  of  the  water  there  employed, 


among  the  constituents  of  which  are  calcareous 
salts  in  considerable  amount. — The  securing  of 
an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  water  at  sea  is  an 
object  of  great  importance,  but  at  the  same  time 
one  very  difficult  of  attainment.  Fresh  water 
stored  in  casks  or  tanks  in  the  hold  of  a  ship 
soon .  becomes  very  off'ensive ;  though  the  or- 
ganic matters  usually  complete  their  decompo- 
sition within  a  month  or  two,  and  the  water  is 
subsequently  of  tolerably  good  quality.  The 
water  of  the  ocean  so  abounds  in  saline  mat- 
ters, that  the  drinking  of  it  only  increases  in- 
stead of  relieving  thirst,  and  that  it  is  wholly 
unfit  for  dietetic  purposes.  The  importance 
of  having  at  command  means  of  obtaining  fresh 
water  from  that  of  the  sea  has  long  been  ap- 
preciated, and  considerable  progress  is  already 
made  in  this  direction.  Thus,  a  drinkable 
water  is  obtained  from  that  of  the  ocean,  either 
by  subjecting  it  to  great  pressure  and  afterward 
filtering ;  or  better  by  freezing,  separating  the  ice 
carefully  from  the  remaining  saline  liquor,  and 
then  thawing ;  or  by  any  of  the  contrivances  for 
boiling  it  and  condensing  the  steam,  in  a  word, 
for  the  distillation  of  it.  Many  British  govern- 
ment ships  are  now  supplied  with  the  appara- 
tus devised  by  Mr.  Grant,  in  the  use  of  which 
the  cooking  of  food  and  the  purifying  of  water 
for  drinking  go  on  at  the  same  time — a  portion 
of  the  heat  being  applied  to  vessels  containing 
sea  water,  and  distilling  it.  Other  arrange- 
ments for  distilling  sea  water  are  also  in  use ; 
and  so  far  as  quantity  is  concerned,  any  of 
these  give  very  satisfactory  results.  But  usu- 
ally the  distilled  water,  even  though  afterward 
impregnated  with  air,  has  a  disagreeable  taste 
and  odor.  These  Dr.  Normandy  has  traced  to 
the  presence  of  organic  matter,  which  becomes 
charred  during  distillation,  certain  of  its  pro- 
ducts passing  over  with  the  water.  By  filtra- 
tion through  charcoal,  he  removed  the  offensive 
qualities ;  and  he  further  improved  the  water 
for  drinking  by  subsequently  impregnating  it, 
not  with  air,  but  with  the  gases  which  it  had 
contained  before  distillation.  For  these  and 
certain  economical  reasons,  his  apparatus  has 
proved  very  valuable,  and  it  is  employed  upon 
many  vessels  intended  for  long  voyages.  For 
certain  chemical  modes  of  softening  hard  waters, 
or  purifying  them  from  matters  in  suspension, 
see  Filter  ;  and  further  in  reference  to  the  use 
of  water  for  Culinary  purposes,  see  Aliment. — 
"Water  fulfils  an  important  part  in  the  ceremo- 
nial observances  of  most  religions.  In  almost 
all,  it  is  employed  as  a  means  of  purification  be- 
fore the  offering  of  sacrifices,  or  entering  upon 
any  solemn  act  of  religious  service.  The  Mos- 
lem is  required  by  his  religion  to  wash  7  times 
a  day.  Among  Christian  sects,  water  forms,  in 
the  rite  of  baptism,  the  medium  of  initiation 
into  the  church  ;  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
especially  it  is,  after  being  blessed,  employed 
under  the  name  of  "  holy  water"  in  many  cere- 
monies.— In  medicine,  water  is,  apart  from  inci- 
dental uses,  itself  a  remedy  of  great  importance. 
(See  Bath,  and  Hydeopathy.)    Taken  internal- 
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ly,  it  acts  directly  by  temperature  and  bulk,  and 
secondarily,  through  its  absorption  and  subse- 
quent excretion,  to  cool,  dilute,  and  purify  the 
blood.  In  the  stomach,  between  the  tempera- 
tures of  60°  and  100°,  it  produces  relaxation, 
and  if  freely  taken  at  nearly  or  somewhat  above 
the  latter  temperature,  it  nauseates  or  causes 
vomiting.  By  its  bulk  and  solvent  powers, 
water  dilutes  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  when  these  are  acrid,  favoring  their 
expulsion,  and  allaying  irritation  of  the  organs. 
Through  absorption,  it  promotes  secretion  of 
urine  and  cutaneous  transpiration,  to  both  of 
which  it  is  so  necessary  that,  as  declared  by 
Dr.  Bache,  few  diuretics  or  sudorifics  produce 
their  desired  effects  unless  assisted  by  copious 
dilution.  Gold  water  is  frequently  applied  ex- 
ternally, usually  by  means  of  cloths  changed 
as  required,  for  reducing  local  inflammations, 
and  as  a  means  of  checking  hasmorrhages.  In 
inflammations  of  organs  within  the  chest,  how- 
ever, its  external  application  is  likely  to  prove 
injurious,  by  increasing  congestion.  In  certain 
states  of  the  system,  and  in  the  season  of  sum- 
mer generally,  the  eligibility  of  the  succulent 
fruits  for  food  arises  largely  from  the  circum- 
stance that  their  plentiful  juices  are  equivalent 
to  an  acidulated  and  sweetened,  but  otherwise 
highly  pure  water. — Among  the  speculations 
relative  to  the  probability  of  the  final  extinc- 
tion of  life  on  our  planet,  one  of  the  most 
recent  is  that  of  L.  Siimann,  a  translation  of 
parts  of  whose  article  on  the  subject  appeared 
in  the  "American  Journal  of  Science"  for 
1861.  According  to  the  view  of  this  writer, 
under  the  continued  cooling  of  the  globe,  the 
water  and  even  the  atmosphere  now  upon  and 
above  its  surface  can  gradually  be  absorbed 
into  the  immense  masses  of  porous  strata  that 
must  finally  exist,  so  that  the  earth  shall  be- 
come (so  far  as  its  surface  is  concerned)  a  globe 
without  atmosphere  or  water,  thus  reaching 
(apparently  for  reasons  given)  only  so  much 
later  the  condition  at  which,  so  far  as  our 
senses  have  detected,  the  moon  attending  our 
earth  had  long  since  arrived.  The  results  thus 
supposed  are  based  upon  an  assumed  shrinking 
of  the  materials  of  the  earth  inside  of  its  present 
crust,  during  complete  cooling ;  and,  compar- 
ing the  volumes  of  the  strata,  water  and  air,  a 
very  slight  actual  shrinking,  say  for  the  atmos- 
phere 2^0  part,  is  declared  sufficient,  while  a 
porosity  equal  to  that  already  existing  in 
known  rocks  would  more  than  suffice  for  re- 
ceiving the  entire  volume  of  existing  waters. 

WATER,  Holt.    See  Holy  Watee. 

WATER  BUG,  the  popular  name  of  the 
hemipterous  insects  of  the  sub-order  hetero- 
ptera^  and  families  notonectida  and  neparia;  in 
this  sub-order  the  anterior  portion  of  the  first 
pair  of  wings  is  of  a  horny  consistence.  The 
antennaa  are  very  small,  of  3  or  4  short  joints, 
and  concealed  beneath  the  eyes.  In  the  noto- 
nectida the  head  is  rounded,  and  as  wide  as  the 
thorax ;  the  common  boat  flies  of  America  and 
Europe  (notonecta  Americana,  Fabr.,  on^glaucaj 


Linn.)  swim  very  rapidly  by  means  of  the  flat- 
tened, oar-like  hind  legs,  and  with  the  back 
downward;  the  air  for  respiration  is  carried 
in  the  space  between  the  wings  and  back ;  they 
are  active  and  predaceous,  feeding  on  aquatic 
insects  and  larva?,  and  may  be  seen  in  almost 
any  piece  of  fresh  water ;  the  color  is  grayish 
brown,  and  the  length  about  f  of  an  inch; 
they  are  carnivorous,  at  all  ages,  and  are  able 
to  nip  the  finger  pretty  severely.  In  the  other 
family  the  head  is  small  and  triangular,  and 
the  legs  not  so  well  adapted  for  swimming,  the 
anterior  pair  being  modified  into  powerful  pre- 
hensile organs.  The  genus  nepa  (Linn.),  or 
water  scorpion,  includes  some  insects  2  or  3 
inches  long ;  the  common  species,  i^.  apiculata 
(Harris)  of  America,  and  the  N'.  cinerea  (Linn.) 
of  Europe,  are  about  |  of  an  inch  long,  and  of 
a  brownish  gray  color ;  respiration  is  effected 
through  2  long  filaments  extending  from  the 
caudal  extremity ;  they  are  voracious  and  car- 
nivorous, and  fly  chiefly  at  night. — The  hydro- 
canthari  or  water  beetles  have  been  described 
under  Beetle  (vol.  iii.  p.  72) ;  they  embrace 
the  gQUQvadyticKS  or  dytiscus  (Geoffr.),  carniv- 
orous in  all  their  stages,  and  gyrinus  (Linn.), 
the  well  known  brilliant  whirligigs  whose 
rapid  movements  baffle  the  attempts  of  the 
^schoolboy  to  catch  them  as  a  sure  indication 
of  good  luck ;  some  of  the  larvse,  2  or  3  inches 
long  when  full-grown,  are  called  shrimps,  and 
attack  successfully  even  small  fishes. 

WATER-COLOR  PAINTING.  In  nearly 
all  the  methods  of  painting  known  to  the  an- 
cients, water  was  employed  as  the  vehicle, 
either  alone,  or  mixed  with  some  glutinous 
substance  serving  to  bind  together  the  colors. 
Paintings  in  distemper,  frescoes,  and  miniatures 
are  all  varieties  of  water-color  paintings.  The 
term,  however,  is  now  applied  almost  exclu- 
sively to  painting  on  paper  with  colors  diluted 
with  water,  a  process  of  comparatively  recent 
introduction.  The  best  Italian,  Dutch,  and 
Flemish  painters,  indeed,  often  executed  their 
cartoons  and  finished  sketches  with  water 
colors ;  but  these  were  mere  studies,  and  pic- 
tures in  water  colors  on  paper,  intended  for 
exhibition  as  completed  works  of  art,  are  much 
more  modern.  They  were  at  first  executed 
exclusively  with  solid  opaque  colors,  and  the 
use  of  transparent  colors  first  became  general 
toward  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The  name 
of  "  stained  drawings"  was  at  first  given  to 
paintings  in  this  latter  style  ;  and  the  drawing 
was  in  general  made  out  in  light  and  shadow 
with  India  ink  or  some  neutral  tint,  and  washes 
of  transparent  colors  were  then  applied  to  the 
different  parts.  The  plan  now  generally  pur- 
sued is  to  paint  in  every  object  at  once  in  its 
proper  colors,  without  the  use  of  a  preparatory 
^monotinted  ground,  trusting  to  subsequent 
modifications,  commonly  made  with  transpar- 
ent, though  sometimes  with  opaque  colors,  to 
remove  the  first  crude  effects.  The  superior  fa- 
cility of  painting  in  this  manner,  as  well  as  of 
rapidly  sketching  evanescent  atmospheric  ap- 
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pearances,  has  greatly  tended  to  popularize  the 
art ;  and  the  number  of  water-color  painters 
is  now  very  large,  especially  in  England,  the 
United  States,  and  France,  while  in  Great  Brit- 
ain there  are  special  "  societies  of  painters  in 
water  colors." — The  practical  details  of  the  art 
vary  so  much  with  different  artists,  that  scarcely 
any  general  rules  can  be  laid  down.  Some 
prefer  a  paper  with  a  fine  grain,  and  others 
with  an  exceedingly  rough  one ;  and  the  varia- 
tion is  equally  great  in  the  degree  of  absorbent 
power  which  is  thought  to  be  best  adapted  to 
each  artist's  style.  If  the  surface  of  the  paper 
is  at  all  greasy,  so  that  the  colors  do  not  ad- 
here well,  it  should  bo  sponged  over,  or  the 
colors  may  be  mixed  with  water  to  which  a 
little  ox  gall  has  been  added.  A  peculiar  tex- 
ture is  sometimes  imparted  to  parts  of  the 
paper  by  rubbuig,  sponging,  &c.,  and  some  of 
the  finest  landscape  effects  are  thus  produced. 
The  colors  employed,  except  gamboge  and  sap 
colors,  do  not  differ  from  those  used  in^  oil 
painting  (see  Paints),  and  are  either  made  into 
hard  cakes  with  gum,  or  used  *'  moist,"  or  pre- 
pared with  honey  or  some  saccharine  material. 
Moist  colors  are  generally  also  made  into  cakes, 
though  they  are  sometimes  brought  to  a  semi- 
fluid consistence,  and  enclosed  in  thin  leaden 
tubes,  from  which  they  may  be  squeezed  out. 
in  small  quantities  as  needed ;  but  this  plan  is 
not  advisable  from  the  liability  of  the  color  to 
dry  up  so  much  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
press  it  out.  The  colors  chiefly  used  are  ultra- 
marine, indigo,  Antwerp  and  cobalt  blues,  gam- 
boge, ochre,  Indian  and  chrome  yellows,  In- 
dian red,  vermilion,  lake,  carmine,  burnt  ochre, 
and  brown  pink  reds.  Out  of  these  primary 
colors  all  the  others  may  be  compounded ;  but 
sap  green  and  several  browns,  as  raw  and 
burnt  sienna,  Yandyke  brown,  umber,  sepia, 
&c.,  may  also  be  used  with  advantage.  They 
are  generally  mixed  with  water  alone,  but  gum 
and  other  substances  are  sometimes  added  to 
the  water,  in  order  to  give  depth  to  the  shad- 
ows and  brilliancy  to  the  lights. 

WATER  CRESS  (nasturtium  officinale^  R. 
Brown),  a  salad  plant  of  the  natural  order  cm- 
ciferce,  found  growing  spontaneously  in  ditches 
and  small  clear  streams.  Its  roots  are  peren- 
nial, the  long  white  fibres  striking  into  the  mud 
or  gravel;  several  stems  rise  from  the  same 
crown,  and  grow  to  the  height  of  18  inches ; 
they  are  hollow,  channelled,  leafy,  dividing  at 
the  top  into  2  or  3  branches ;  leaves  pinnate, 
with  5  or  6  pairs  of  leaflets  and  a  terminal  odd 
one ;  pinnsa  roundish,  almost  heart-shaped,  and 
standing  nearly  in  an  alternate  position  along 
the  midrib ;  flowers  in  loose  spikes  at  the  end 
of  the  branches,  small  and  white ;  pods  (si- 
liques)  short,  tapering,  and  full  of  small  brown 
seeds.  This  species  can  be  transplanted  into 
any  small  rill,  or  grown  in  tanks  and  tubs 
partially  filled  with  soil  and  supplied  with  fresh 
water,  and  flourishes  through  the  whole  year 
in  forcing  houses.  It  is  considered  a  whole- 
some and  pleasant  salad. — The  American  wa- 
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ter  cresses  are  species  of  cardamine^  one  of 
which,  C.  rotundifoUa,  found  in  cool,  shaded 
springs,  has  leaves  and  stems  which  taste  lil^e 
the  European  species,  and  like  it  affords  a  very 
agreeable  salad.  A  moist  and  rich  garden  soil 
seems  suited  to  it  in  cultivation. 

WATER  LILY  (nymphcBa),  a  genus  of  float- 
ing aquatic  plants  of  the  natural  order  nymphce- 
acew^  comprising  herbs  with  peltate  or  cordate 
fleshy  leaves,  1-flowered  peduncles  bearing  sol- 
itary white  or  yellow  flowers,  succeeded  by  a 
many-celled,  indehiscent,  many-seeded  fruit. 
The  exact  position  which  this  order  sustains  in 
the  natural  arrangement  has  been  a  topic  of 
much  dispute,  some  botanists  averring  that  the 
water  lilies  are  endogens,  and  others  that  they 
are  exogens.  The  matter  has  been  fully  treated 
in  A.  P.  de  OandoUe's  Memoire  sur  les  affinites  de 
lafamille  des  nympheacees  (Geneva,  1821).  The 
several  species  inhabit  the  whole  northern  hem- 
isphere, and  are  rarely  seen  in  the  southern. 
In  the  United  States  the  most  common  is  the 
sweet-scented  water  lily  or  pond  lily  {nympMa 
odorata,  Alton),  found  in  great  abundance  in 
muddy  ponds  and  peat  ditches  of  New  England, 
and  extending  through  the  southern  states.  Its 
rootstocks  are  large,  thick,  and  knotted,  deeply 
imbedding  themselves  in  the  mud,  and  throw- 
ing up  numerous  long  perforated  stems,  sup- 
porting rounded,  kidney-shaped,  cordate-cleft 
leaves,  with  entire  margins,  of  a  bright  green 
color  above  and  purplish  beneath,  much  veined 
on  the  lower  surface ;  the  flower  stalk  (scape) 
is  also  long  and  perforated,  supporting  a  large, 
pure  white  flower,  consisting  of  4:  lanceolate 
sepals,  green  outside  and  white  within ;  the 
petals  numerous,  lance-shaped,  delicately  and 
purely  white ;  the  stamens  numerous  in  several 
rows,  the  filaments  of  the  outer  ones  broadly 
dilated  like  petals,  the  anthers  adnate,  opening 
inward ;  stigmas  radiate,  forming  a  crown  to 
the  ovary;  fruit  depressed  globular,  seeds  en- 
veloped in  a  sac-like  aril.  There  are  several 
varieties  occurring  in  different  situations,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  sinus  and  lobes  of  the  leaf 
being  more  or  less  acute,  by  the  lobes  being 
rounded,  or  by  the  much  smaller  size  of  the  en- 
tire plant  and  by  its  flowers  being  of  a  beauti- 
ful rose  color.  The  flowers  expand  in  the  morn- 
ing and  close  at  night,  throwing  out  a  delicious 
perfume.  This  species  is  capable  of  cultivation, 
and  greatly  increases  in  bulk  and  proportion  of 
all  its  parts  when  artificially  treated  in  shallow 
pools  or  in  tanks.  The  white  water  lily  (A^. 
aUa,  Linn.)  is  found  in  clear  ponds  and  shallow 
slow  streams  of  Europe ;  its  root  is  horizontal, 
throwing  out  many  stout  radicles;  its  leaves 
are  oval,  heart-shaped,  4  inches  wide,  and  with 
nearly  parallel  or  close  lobes  at  base,  entire  and 
smooth,  fioating ;  its  flowers  4  or  5  inches  wide, 
the  petals  white,  the  stamens  and  pistil  yellow ; 
'  the  scent  very  faint.  The  species  is  said  by 
Nuttall  to  occur  also  near  Detroit,  Mich. ;  but 
we  have  known  the  American  pond  lily  to  be 
scentless  when  growing  in  very  cold  springs  of 
water.    The  water  lotus  (JSf,  lotus,  Linn.)  re- 
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sembles  the  white  water  lily  in  foliage  and 
flower,  but  its  leaves  are  much  toothed  on  their 
edges ;  it  abounds  in  the  plains  of  Lower  Egypt 
in  inundated  localities.  The  red  water  lily  (If. 
rubra,  Bot.  Mag.)  has  finely  toothed  peltate 
leaves  and  showy  red  or  rose-colored  flowers, 
and  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies.  The  blue 
water  lily  {JsT.  cmrulea)  is  a  native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  with  smaller,  nearly  entire,  pel- 
tate leaves,  2-lobed  at  base,  and  exquisitely 
beautiful,  blue,  highly  scented  flowers. — The 
yellow  water  lily  (nuphar  luteum,  Smith)  has 
cordate  oval  leaves  with  approximate  lobes, 
triquetrous  petioles,  and  large  yellow  flowers ; 
it  is  a  European  species,  blooming  from  June  to 
August.  The  American  yellow  water  lily  or 
spatterdock  {N'.  advena,  Alton)  has  a  wide  dis- 
tribution from  Canada  southward,  and  from 
Arkansas  to  Oregon.  It  is  a  showy  aquatic,  its 
leaves  very  broad  and  oblong  heart-shaped  with 
rounded  lobes,  smooth  and  dark  green  above 
and  supported  on  semi-cylindrical  petioles ; 
flowers  with  6  very  unequal  sepals ;  the  petals 
numerous,  narrowly  oblong,  thick,  fleshy,  trun- 
cate, resembling  the  stamens,  but  shorter ;  the 
stamens  numerous,  with  the  anthers  longer 
than  the  filaments;  stigmas  12  to  24  rayed. 
The  species  is  extremely  common  in  ponds,  its 
leaves  floating  where  the  water  is  deep,  and 
being  erect  where  it  is  shallow.  The  lesser 
yellow  water  lily  (JST.  Kalmiana,  Pursh)  is  a 
more  delicate  and  graceful  plant,  with  smaller 
and  rounded  floating  leaves,  on  slender,  almost 
filiform  petioles,  the  flowers  about  an  inch 
broad  of  5  sepals,  the  petals  spatulate,  as  long  as 
the  stamens ;  the  anthers  shorter  than  the  fila- 
ments ;  the  stigma  8  to  14  rayed.  The  arrow- 
leafed  water  lily  {N",  sagittcBfolia,  Ph.)  has 
large,  thin,  floating,  smooth,  sagittate,  oblong 
leaves  on  slender  petioles,  the  lobes  at  base 
expanding ;  the  flower  with  6  sepals,  the  outer 
green,  the  inner  petaloid,  narrowed  at  base. 
This  species  is  southern,  being  found  only  in 
still  waters  from  North  Carolina  to  Georgia. — 
The  euryaleferox  is  a  noble  aquatic  water  lily 
of  the  East  Indies,  having  very  large  peltate  or- 
bicular leaves,  and  bluish  purple  or  violet  flow- 
ers of  small  size ;  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves 
and  the  divisions  of  the  calyces  are  hispid  with 
stiff  prickles.  But  fine  as  this  is,  it  is  entirely 
surpassed  by  the  great  water  lily  of  South 
America  ( Victoria  regia,  Lindley),  first  discov- 
ered about  60  years  ago  by  Hilnke  in  Central 
America;  afterward  seen  by  Bonpland  in  1820 
near  the  forks  of  the  rivers  Parana  and  Para- 
guay; then  in  1828  by  D'Orbigny,  who  gath- 
ered and  sent  specimens  to  Paris ;  then  by 
Poppig  while  he  resided  in  Peru  from  1827  to 
1832,  and  who  considered  it  a  species  oieuryale; 
then  5  years  afterward  by  Schomburgk,  who 
noticed  it  in  British  Guiana ;  it  was  again  seen 
by  several  travellers  in  South  America,  and  in 
1849  Spruce,  who  went  in  search  of  it,  found  it 
growing  near  Para,  and  had  it  successfully  in- 
troduced into  England.  Subsequently  its  seeds 
were  sent  to  the  United  States,  where  in  several 


instances  it  has  flowered  in  great  perfection. 
The  root  of  this  magnificent  plant  is  a  spindle- 
shaped  tuber,  and  on  the  appearance  of  every 
new  leaf  a  bundle  of  fibrous  rootlets  strike 
out.  The  crown  of  the  root  is  invested  with  a 
series  of  large  scales,  which  become  more  ap- 
parent as  the  plant  grows ;  the  leaves  are  near- 
ly circular,  scarcely  cleft  at  the  sinus,  notched 
slightly  at  the  apex.  In  the  adult  leaves  the 
margins  are  turned  up  to  the  width  of  2  to  4 
inches,  the  upper  surface  of  a  pleasant  green 
and  the  lower  of  a  rich  dark  crimson.  From 
the  base  of  the  leaf  8  large  veins  radiate  to  the 
very  margin;  these  are  crossed  and  tied  by 
transverse  arching  veinlets,  and  spiny  with 
strong  prickles;  the  petiole  is  also  prickly 
without  and  porous  within,  being  perforated  by 
several  longitudinal  canals.  A  full-grown  leaf 
will  measure  4  to  6  feet  across;  its  tissue  is  very 
tender  and  delicate,  and  would  easily  break 
were  it  not  for  the  singular  provision  of  its 
veins.  The  flower  bud  measures  from  6  to  9 
inches  from  base  to  tip ;  each  bud  as  it  appears 
is  accompanied  by  a  young  leaf;  the  divisions 
of  the  calyx  (sepals)  are  4,  of  a  deep  purple 
color,  which  fades  to  white  at  the  edges ;  ex- 
ternally they  are  extremely  spiny.  The  petals 
are  50  to  60  in  number,  in  3  distinct  sets,  each 
smaller  toward  the  stamens,  the  outer  pure 
white,  6  to  7  inches  long,  of  the  most  delicate 
tissue  and  of  lace-like  appearance.  The  sta- 
mens are  distinct,  and  form  a  corona  on  the 
central  disk  (torus),  the  outer  ones  abortive  and 
thick,  the  inner  perfect,  with  broadly  subulate 
rigid  filaments ;  the  ovary  hemispherical,  many- 
celled;  the  fruit  a  large,  globose,  urceolate 
berry,  spiny  without  and  containing  several 
greenish  black  seeds,  each  of  the  size  of  a  pea, 
with  a  hard  and  smooth  coat,  but  filled  with 
copious  farina ;  the  embryo  is  small  and  white, 
and  enclosed  in  a  membranous  sac ;  the  cotyle- 
dons hemispherical,  thick  and  fleshy,  and  the 
radicle  short  and  superior. — The  qualities  of 
the  nymphcEacecB  are  reputed  to  be  sedative 
and  narcotic,  but  these  are  still  doubtful.  Their 
stems  are  bitter  and  astringent,  and  have  been 
prescribed  in  dysentery  ;  they  are  likewise 
farinaceous,  and  after  repeated  washings  may 
be  used  for  food.  The  seeds  are  esculent,  and 
are  sought  for  by  the  wild  people  of  countries 
in  which  they  grow.  The  large  seeds  of  the 
Victoria^  on  account  of  their  abundant  farina, 
are  called  water  maize.  The  large  rootstocks 
of  species  of  nymphcEa  are  roasted  and  eaten 
by  the  negroes  of  Senegal,  and  according  to 
Pee  the  rhizomas  of  N.  alba  are  better  than 
oak  galls  in  producing  a  gray  dye ;  they  are  also 
used  in  tanning  leather.  The  leaves  of  nuphar 
luteum  are  said  to  be  styptic. 

WATER  OATS.     See  Rice,  Indian. 

WATER  RAM.     See  Hydraulic  Ram. 

WATER  SHIELD,  a  small  but  pretty  aquatic 
plant  of  the  natural  order  cahombacew,  embra- 
cing two  genera  found  in  the  United  States. 
The  common  water  shield  (hrasenia  peltata^ 
Pursh)   has  a  creeping  rootstock,    alternate, 
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long-petioled,  centrally  peltate,  oval,  floating 
leaves,  of  a  smooth  and  shining  upper  surface, 
the  lower  side  being  of  a  rich  purple,  and  the 
whole  plant  invested  with  a  thick,  transparent, 
and  insipid  mucilage;    the  flowers  are  dark 
purple  of   6  petals,  the  outermost  shortest, 
stamens  numerous,  germ  oblong  with  incurved 
styles.    The  plant  is  found  ^n  clear  ponds;  and 
extends  throughout  the  United  States,  and  is 
also  indigenous  to  Australia  and  the  East  In- 
dies.   The  cdbomla  Caroliniana  of  Gray  is  typ- 
ical of  the  order,  and  is  southern  in  its  habits, 
extending  as  far  as  Florida.    Its  leaves  are  ob- 
long linear,  the  submerged  ones  opposite,  di- 
vided into  numerous  filiform  flattened  segments, 
the  floating  peltate,  entire ;  the  flower  small  in 
the  axils  of  the  floating  leaves,  white,  and  yel- 
low at  base.    The  medical  qualities  of  the 
order  are  astringent,  and  the  leaves  of  hrasenia 
are  employed  in  phthisis  a%d  dysentery. — The 
term  water  shield  has  been  likewise  used  to 
designate  a  new  genus  of  submerged  lichenose 
plants  of  the  order  of  coUemacece.    The  veiny 
water    shield    (hydrothyria    venosa,^    Eussell) 
grows  on  the  rocky  beds  of  mountain  streams 
in  'New  England,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  fine 
aromatic  scent.     Its  leaf-like  stems  (thallus) 
are  thin,  the  epidermis  composed  of  intricately 
cellular  tissue,  the  medullary  portion  of  mi- 
nute irregular  granules  imbedded  in  copious 
mucilage.     Upon  the  surface  are  numerous 
strongly  prominent  veins,  the  central  parts  of 
which  consist  of  anastomosing  fibres,  and  the 
whole  enclosed  by  tiiickened  and  quadrangular 
cells.    The  plant  fixes  itself  by  spongy  tufts 
of  confusedly  packed  fibres ;  it  is  of  a  rich 
brown  when  moistened,  but  turns  to  an  ashen 
gray  when  dry.    The  fruit  (apothecia)  is  borne 
on  the  edges  of  the  thallus,  at  first  disk-like 
with  a  thalline  exciple,  but  becoming  convex ; 
the  seeds  (spores),  8  in  each  ascus,  are  trans- 
versely divided  into  3  or  4  partitions;  their 
color  is  dark  fulvous.     The  veiny  water  shield 
has  as  yet  been  found  in  a  single  species  only. 
WATER  SPOUT,  a  column  apparently  of 
cloud  or  water,  appearing  in  certain  cases  be- 
tween a  dense  cloud  a'bove  and  the  surface  of 
the  sea  or  land  below,  and  reaching  through  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  intervening  distance. 
Its  general  form  approaches  more  or  less  nearly 
to  that  of  a  cone,  or  of  a  double  cone,  the  least 
diameter  in  the  latter  case  being  near  the  mid- 
dle of  its  height,  and  parts  or  the  whole  extent 
of  it  can  be  seen,  even  at  considerable  distance, 
to  have  a  rapid  horizontal  rotation.    This  whirl- 
ing movement  of  the  spout  or  column  is  uni- 
versal ;*  and  the  fact  shows  that  the  phenome- 
non is  in  all  cases  associated  with  or  dependent 
upon  some  form  of  whirling  wind.   (See  Whiel- 
wiND.)    By  many  French  writers  the  name 
tromie  is  given  both  to  whirlwinds  and  w^ater 
spouts,  the  latter  being  distinguished  as  trom- 
les  de  mer,     "When  water  spo^its  occur  at  sea, 
they  may  begin  to  form  at  the  surface  of  the 
water,  rising  gradually  in  height,  and  meeting 
an  upper  portion  that  nearly  at  the  same  time 


begins  to  descend  from  the  base  of  a  cloud 
above.    But  more  generally  over  the  sea,  and 
always  over  land,  they  first  make  their  appear- 
ance at  the  under  surface  of  a  cloud,  from 
which  a  pouch-like  appendage  may  be  observed 
to  protrude,  enlarging  and  lengthening  into  a 
conical  or  funnel  form,  the  base  always  above. 
If  this  occur  over  the  sea,  it  may  or  may  not 
be  attended  with  formation  of  the  correspond- 
ing or  lower  portion ;  though  when  both  parts 
appear,  they  almost  always  extend  until  they 
meet,  and  the  column  is  complete  from  the 
cloud  to  the  sea.    The  upper  cone  of  the  spout 
may  appear  at  the  under  surface  of  the  storm 
cloud  accompanying  a  tornado  on  land;   or 
even  beneath  any  dense  cloud,  where  the  con- 
ditions favor  its  production.    The  duration  of 
the  phenomenon  in  any  case  may  be  very  brief, 
not  exceeding  a  few  seconds ;  or  it  may  con- 
tinue during  a  quarter  or  half  hour,  or  more,  in 
such  cases  often  advancing  with  the  cloud  or 
storm.     In  all  cases,  over  the  land,  the  upper 
cone  can  alone  make  its  appearance,  there  being 
no  ascending  column  of  sufficiently  dense  vapor 
or  w^ater  to  complete  it  from  below ;  but  the 
former  has  been  in  many  instances  observed  to 
extend  down  quite  to  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  generally  rotative  character  of  the  "  dust 
storn^s"  of  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  ob- 
served also  in  the  interior  of  South  America, 
and  the  appearances  characterizing  the  columns 
of  sand  that  are  frequently  raised  from  and 
swept  along  the  surfaces  of  sandy  plains  or 
deserts,  show  that  in  the  manner  of  their  ori- 
gin these  are  essentially  identical  with  water 
spouts ;  the  substance  of  the  column,  w^hether 
of  dust  or  of  vapor,  being  accidental,  and  de- 
termined by  the  circumstances  of  the  place.    A 
further  sameness  in  the  two  classes  of  phenom- 
ena is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  either  a  single 
column  may  appear,  or  not  uncommonly  two 
or  several  such,  partial  or  complete,  may  exist 
side  by  side  at  no  great  distances,  showing  the 
occurrence  of  so  many  separately  produced 
whirls  or  vortical  movements  of  near  bodies 
of  air.— When  the  lower  portion  of  a  proper 
water  spout  begins  to  form,  whether  before  or 
after  the  commencement  of  the  upper,  the  sea 
at  the  place  of  the  lower  base,  and  over  an  area 
of  perhaps  120  yards  diameter,  is  observed  to 
be  greatly  agitated,  the  waves  tending  rapidly 
toward  the  centre  of  this  area  with  a  leapmg 
or  boiling  motion,  and  a  large  body  of  vapor 
and  spray,  with  perhaps  much  water  in  larger 
drops,  rising  quickly  in  a  sort  of  trumpet  form, 
and  usually,  as  already  stated,  to  meet  the  de- 
scending portion  from  clouds  above.     All  the 
parts  have  a  rapid  revolving  or  spiral  move- 
ment, in  which  the  waves  below  may  also  par- 
ticipate.    When  the  two  portions  have  united, 
the  diameter  at  and  near  their  junction  may 
not  exceed  a  very  few  feet.     Some  observers 
report  that  the  formation  of  water  spouts  is 
accompanied  with  a  rumbling  noise;    but  at 
least  in  many  instances  this  does  not  appear  to 
be  noticeable.   As  complete  and  observed  under 
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favorable  circumstances,  the  column  always 
appears  darkest  along  its  margins,  which  how- 
ever are  seldom  perfectly  defined,  while  it  is 
lighter  or  faintly  blue  along  its  middle  line ; 
these  appearances  evidently  indicate  that  it  is 
in  a  degree  hollow,  or  at  least,  as  would  be  ex- 
pected, that  the  larger  portion  of  the  spray  or 
water  Is  carried  by  centrifugal  action  toward 
the  circumference  of  the  whirl.  The  facts  that 
on  land  or  sea  such  columns  are  usually  best 
observed  against  cloud,  and  that  in  parts  where 
they  would  be  viewed  by  transmitted  light 
from  clear  sky  beyond  them,  they  often  become 
quite  invisible,  as  if  such  portions  were  cut  out, 
certainly  appear  to  favor  the  opinion  of  some, 
that,  whether  descending  from  cloud  or  rising 
from  the  sea,  the  water  spout  is  mainly  com- 
posed of  water  in  the  ordinary  or  liquid  condi- 
tion. Abundant  facts  prove  that  very  heavy 
objects  can  be  elevated  into  the  air,  and  sus- 
tained for  a  considerable  time  before  they  are 
allowed  to  fall ;  though  we  are  as  yet  unable 
to  understand  exactly  in  what  manner  so  great 
a  lifting  power  is  exerted  on  those  objects.  It 
is,  however,  in  no  way  unreasonable  to  admit 
that,  when  the  spout  is  formed  at  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  the  same  agency,  whatever  it  be, 
can  carry  up  to  great  heights  in  the  air  con- 
siderable quantities  of  water,  in  the  form  of 
large  drops  or  of  masses  torn  from  the  crests 
■  of  the  waves ;  and  it  is  known  that  such  water 
spouts  scatter  or  throw  out  about  them  much 
water,  and  from  parts  far  up  the  column.  The 
whirling  motion  of  the  column,  and  the  ten- 
dency to  a  vacuum  within,  have  quite  naturally 
led  to  a  supposition  that  the  water  in  these 
cases  is  elevated  by  what  is  called  suction,  i.  e., 
by  surrounding  atmospheric  pressure ;  but  as 
this  cause  could  in  no  case  prove  eifective  to 
more  than  33  feet  in  height,  it  can  do  no  more 
than  aid  or  favor  the  ascent  at  the  start,  and  is 
wholly  inadequate^  to  account  for  the  entire 
elevation  that  unquestionably  takes  place.  The 
column  or  columns,  as  the  case  may  be,  when 
formed,  are  usually  observed  to  move  with  the 
wind ;  and  when  several  exist  at  the  same  time, 
and,  rising  vertical,  inclined,  or  tortuous  to 
great  heights,  move  slowly  over  the  sea,  they 
present  a  very  grand  spectacle.  Even  when 
no  wind  is  felt  by  the  observer,  the  spouts  may 
shift  their  position,  and  sometimes  successively 
in  different  directions ;  or,  the  upper  and  lower 
parts  moving  different  ways,  or  at  different' 
rates,  the  column  becomes  inclined  or  bent, 
and  finally  parts,  sometimes,  it  is  said,  with  a 
loud  report.  Usually,  the  column  disappears 
at  the  last  as  if  its  substance  were  drawn  up  or 
absorbed  into  the  clouds  overhead  ;  or  else, 
quite  as  commonly,  it  terminates  in  a  heavy 
fall  of  rain,  and  sometimes  in  that  descent  of 
water  in  an  almost  continuous  or  solid  mass, 
which  on  land  at  once  deluges  the  narrow  lo- 
cality receiving  it,  and  is  popularly  expressed 
by  saying  that  "  the  clouds  burst"  or  "  break." 
Disappearing  without  rain,  the  spout  may  soon 
reappear,  and  in  some  instances  several  times 


in  succession.  The  notion  prevailing  among 
seamen,  that  the  whirl  may  be  broken  and  the 
column  dispersed  by  firing  a  cannon  shot 
through  it,  is  not  positively  known  to  be  found- 
ed in  fact.  During  the  elevation  of  the  tem- 
porary island  of  Sabrina  from  the  bed  of  the 
ocean,  near  St.  Michael's,  in  the  Azores,  June 
9-12, 1811,  the  projected  vapor  condensed  above 
into  immense  clouds,  through  which  stones  and 
lava  wera  thrown  from  the  newly  formed  cra- 
ter, and  beneath  which,  as  they  moved  slowly 
away  in  a  horizontal  bank  at  a  given  altitude,  a 
number  of  water  spouts  formed,  not  fewer  than 
800,  as  reported  ("Philosophical  Transactions," 
1812),  and  full  800  feet  in  height.-— It  is  probable 
that  the  light  tapering  cones,  often  inclined  or 
twisted  and  several  in  number,  that  are  in  certain 
instances  seen  depending  from  elevated  clouds, 
and  from  which  no  rain  reaches  the  earth,  are 
sometimes  the  upper  portions  of  true  water 
spouts,  which  finally  disappear  in  the  cloud  or 
air.  Sir  J.  Herschel,  observing  some  of  these 
through  a  telescope,  found  the  lighter  medial 
line  and  generally  defined  margins  characteris- 
tic of  these  bodies.  But  in  many  cases  the  ap- 
pearance of  more  diffused  dark  lines  depending 
from  clouds,  and  not  reaching  the  earth,  is 
doubtless  produced  by  rain  or  snow  actually 
falling  through  a  part  of  the  distance,  but  re- 
absorbed into  vapor  in  the  air  before  complet- 
ing its  descent. — Some  of  the  most  remarkable 
water  spouts,  or  at  least  those  most  satisfactorily 
described,  are  such  as  have  appeared  over  the 
land.  Such  a  one  appearing  as  a  large  conical 
mass  of  vapor,  from -which  great  quantities  of 
water  were  thrown  off,  attended  with  vivid 
lightning  and  a  strong  electrical  odor,  is  de- 
scribed in  the  5th  number  of  Brewster's  "  Jour- 
nal of  Science,"  as  seen  in  France ;  it  moved 
directly  forward  over  high  grounds,  valleys, 
and  a  river,  but  turned  around  hills  still  higher 
that  were  in  its  path.  In  1T18  a  water  spout 
is  said  to  have  burst  in  Lancashire,  England 
("  Philosophical  Transactions,"  No.  363),  which 
for  the  distance  of  a  mile  tore  up  the  ground  to 
a  depth  of  7  feet,  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  underly- 
ing rock.  Major  Sherwill  describes  a  remark- 
able exhibition  of  water  spouts  observed  by 
him  at  Dumdum,  8  miles  N".  E.  of  Calcutta, 
Oct.  7,  1859,  on  the  occasion  of  the  setting 
in  of  the  N".  E.  monsoon,  which  came  in  con- 
flict with  the  existing  S.  W.  moonsoon,  and  had 
for  some  days  previously  disturbed  the  dense 
cloud  bank  lying  along  the  southern  slope  of 
the  Himalaya,  and  given  a  varying  movement 
to  the  heavy  clouds  covering  nearly  the  whole 
sky.  During  the  day  named,  several  water 
spouts  had  partially  formed  and  vanished.  At 
3  P.  M.  the  wind  lulled,  and  soon  after  from 
the  horizontal  base  of  a  heavy  cumulus,  the 
height  of  which  was  found  by  trigonometrical 
measurement  to  be  1,500  feet,  while  the  cloud 
itself  was  3,000  feet  long  and  5,000  feet  in 
depth  from  base  to  summit,  a  bulging  or  protrud- 
ing portion  was  observed,  from  which  a  broad, 
pale  column  like  an  attenuated  cone  suddenly 
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descended,  its  lower  part  being  seen  to  gyrate 
rapidly,  and  also  apparently  as  it  neared  the 
ground  to  oscillate  quickly  from  right  to  left ; 
still  lower,  this  column  parted  into  two  more 
slender  ones ;  and  as  soon  as  it  had  reached  the 
ground,  the  appearance  of  the  whole  instantly 
changed,  the  column  becoming  now  a  heavy 
mass  of  water,  through  which  within  a  few  sec- 
onds almost  the  whole  cloud  above,  rushing  in- 
ward from  its  sides,  poured  in  rain  to  the  earth. 
The  duration  of  the  spout  previous  to  the  so 
called  bursting  of  the  cloud  was  about  25  sec- 
onds ;  and  the  water  covered  a  grassy  plane  to 
the  extent  of  half  a  square  mile  and  the  depth 
of  about  6  inches,  requiring  14  days  afterward 
to  drain  off.  As  the  torrent  came  down,  cattle 
fled  in  all  directions ;  but  no  noise  reached  the 
observers,  nor  was  there  any  lightning.  Half 
an  hour  later,  a  spout  descended  some  900  feet 
from  a  cloud  2,000  feet  above  the  earth ;  this 
lasted  about  half  an  hour,  and  disappeared  up- 
ward into  the  cloud.  Of  several  water  spouts 
witnessed  on  other  occasions  by  the  same  and 
other  observers  near  Calcutta,  some  were, 
while  others  were  not,  accompanied  with 
lightning,  and  a  part  only  ended  in  rain.  On 
another  occasion  Mr.  Sherwill  observed  a 
massive  cloud  to  throw  down  some  20  water 
spouts,  each  about  1,000  feet  in  length,  which, 
as  it  moved  toward  the  mountain  Ponglo,  seem- 
ed to  reach  forward  and  upward,  as  if  attract- 
ed to  the  summit  of  the  mountain ;  the  cloud  ap- 
peared to  be  electrically  charged,  and  when  the 
spouts  reached  the  mountain  it  burst  into  rain. 
It  is  still  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  the 
electrical  excitement  often  attending  upon 
water  spouts  is  more  than  the  consequence  of 
the  exceedingly  great  friction  of  portions  of  air 
and  water  intermingled,  which,  in  such  a  body 
as  the  watery  column  and  when  rotated  so  rap- 
idly, must  occur  both  in  the  higher  parts,  and, 
if  it  reaches  the  latter,  at  the  surface  of  sea  or 
land.  Thus,  the  real  and  primary  cause  of  all 
essential  parts  of  these  phenomena  is  without 
doubt  the  whirling  movement  set  up  by  some 
means  in  the  air ;  though  in  what  way  this  is 
competent  to  produce  some  of  the  results  is  not 
yet  known,  and  the  subject  evidently  requires 
further  examination. — The  whirling  winds 
which  elevate  and  carry  along  columns  of  sand 
or  dust  may  be  such  as  produce  at  a  given  place 
but  one  of  these,  or  several  side  by  side,  or  oc- 
curring irregularly.  In  the  latter  cases  a  large 
tract  of  air  appears  to  be  first  rarefied,  which,  if 
it  gave  rise  to  a  consentaneous  or  single  move- 
ment, would  produce  a  real  cyclone ;  but  this 
body  being  broken  up  by  inequalities  of  ground, 
or  of  heating,  owing  to  other  causes,  several 
distinct  eddies  or  whirls  result,  each  of  which 
may  carry  up  its  own  column ;  the  result  being 
thus  like  the  division  of  a  common  mass  of 
flame,  as  it  ascends,  into  distinct  spires.  Some- 
times the  columns  so  arising  continue  and  ad- 
vance quite  distinct,  though  near  together  ;  at 
others  their  form  is  more  confused,  or  they 
spread  out  into  vast  clouds  above,  which  are 


whirled  along,  or  afterward  borne  by  direct 
winds,  and  it  may  be  to  great  distances.  Burck- 
hardt  observes  that  in  Africa  and  the  East  such 
clouds  of  dust  often  obscure  the  sun,  imparting 
to  the  atmosphere  a  reddish,  yellow,  or  leaden 
hue.  Such  clouds  are  often  carried  at  great 
heights  beyond  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
filling  the  air  or  covering  the  decks  of  ships  at 
considerable  distances  to  sea  ;  and  Prof.  Piazzi 
Smyth,  during  his  astronomical  observations 
made  upon  the  peak  of  Teneriffe,  and  at  a  height 
of  10,700  feet,  found  the  air  often  rendered  hazy 
by  clouds  of  dust,  dense  enough  at  times  to  ob- 
scure the  sun,  sometimes  appearing  as  several 
strata  at  difierent  elevations,  and  of  which  the 
origin  must  have  been  such  as  that  now  referred 
to.  It  is  probable  that,  where  they  arise,  the  or- 
dinary terrors  and  dangers  of  these  dust  columns 
or  storms  have  been  exaggerated  ;  yet  they  are 
known  in  time  actually  to  extend  the  area  of 
deserts,  and  in  certain  instances  to  prove  very 
destructive  of  property  and  life ;  an  example 
being  that  of  the  loss  suffered  by  the  army  of 
Oambyses  in  his  expedition  into  the  Lybian  des- 
ert. Sir  J.  Herschel  suggests  that  as  the  des- 
ert sands  may  become  heated  to  a  very  high 
temperature,  sometimes  to  200°  F.,  the  heat 
from  these  sands  when  carried  into  the  air  may 
be  sufficient  to  cause  the  fatal  effects  alleged  to 
occur ;  and  of  course  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
the  air  acquires  any  actually  poisonous  quality. 
The  dust  storms  of  India  are  said  sometimes  to 
remain  stationary  for  a  long  time ;  at  others  to 
advance  so  rapidly,  that  within  a  few  minutes 
after  their  first  appearance  as  a  low  bank  of 
clouds  along  the  horizon,  they  reach  the  ob- 
server's place,  filling  the  air  with  dust,  and 
rendering  flight  into  houses  or  other  shelter 
necessary  to  comfort  or  safety.  This  wall  of 
dust,  Mr.  Baddeley  says,  when  approaching, 
may  be  seen  to  be  composed  of  several  vertical 
bodies  side  by  side,  the  rotation  of  which  con- 
tinues upward  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach; 
while  the  air  is  generally  highly  charged  with 
electricity,  and  the  storm  of  dust  almost  invari- 
ably terminates  in  a  fall  of  rain.  Finally,  among 
the  bodies  that  have  been  carried  by  such 
winds  from  the  sea  or  land  into  the  air,  and 
thrown  down  at  places  more  or  less  remote,  are 
fish,  frogs,  confervse  and  other  plants,  infusoria, 
ashes,  and  at  times  substances  of  which  the 
source  and  nature  have  been  quite  unaccountable. 
^  WATER  WHEEL,  the  designation  of  a  va- 
riety of  forms  of  wheel  intended  to  receive  and 
to  impart  to  connected  machinery  the  moving 
force  due  to  the  weight  or  momentum  of  water, 
or  to  both  these  combined.  Such  wheels  may 
be  divided  into  two  general  sorts,  according  as 
they  have  horizontal  or  vertical  axes.  The  lat- 
ter, most  of  which  are  also  reaction  wheels, 
are  considered  under  Tuebine.  The  former 
class,  or  those  with  horizontal  axes,  include 
the  earliest  known  forms  of  water  wheel ;  and 
they  are  generally  the  simpler  in  construction. 
The  possibility  of  applying  to  use  the  moving 
power  of  streams,  rivers,  and  waterfalls,  must 
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very  early*  have  occurred  to  any  people  who 
had  advanced  to  some  extent  in  practical  and 
constructive  arts.  If  the  natural  current  of  a 
stream  be  employed,  it  readily  appears  that, 
supposing  the  conditions  of  depth  and  friction 
along  the  bed  to  correspond,  the  moving  force 
in  any  case  will  be  as  the  product  of  the  vol- 
ume of  water  that  would  in  a  given  time  strike 
and  act  on  the  float  boards  of  a  wheel,  into  the 
amount  of  fall,  or  the  descent  of  the  stream 
within  a  given  distance.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  irregularities  in  the  volume  and  velocity 
of  streams  at  different  seasons,  and  the  loss  of 
momentum  by  friction  against  their  beds,  it 
becomes  desirable  to  accumulate  and  retain  a 
certain  supply  or  head  of  water,  and  to  develop 
the  impelling  force  of  this,  due  to  volume  and 
gravity,  at  a  fixed  position.  These  results  are 
secured  by  constructing  a  weir  or  dam  across 
the  stream,  and  allowing  the  water  collecting 
in  a  pond  above  this  to  escape  at  a  certain 
height  through  a  flume  upon  the  wheel;  or 
more  commonly,  determining  its  escape  when 
desired,  either  at  the  bottom  of  the  dam  or  at 
some  height  in  it,  by  the  raising  of  a  flood-gate. 
In  theory,  with  a  pond  of  water  filled  to  a 
given  depth,  and  from  which  the  same  volume 
is  allowed  to  flow  within  the  same  time,  the 
moving  force  will  be  precisely  the  same, 
whether  the  water  fall  from  the  top  of  the  dam 
upon  the  wheel,  or  issue  at  midway  or  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pond;  since  th^ moving  force 
imparted  by  gravity  during  theJiccelerated  fall 
is  equal  to  that  impressed  at  corresponding 
depths  on  the  standing  water.  (See  Hydro- 
mechanics.) In  practice,  however,  the  resis- 
tance of  the  air,  of  the  sides  and  bed  of  the 
passages,  and  that  due  to  eddies,  introduce  dif- 
ferences in  the  results  in  the  different  cases. — 
Horizontal  water  wheels  are  of  4  principal 
sorts:  undershot,  overshot,  and  breast  wheels, 
and  suspended  or  tide  wheels.  The  undershot 
wheel  is  set  directly  in  a  running  stream,  or  it 
is  placed  close  to  a  fall  or  a  dam ;  in  the  last 
instance,  the  water  is  admitted  to  its  lower  side 
by  a  gate  from  the  bottom  of  the  pond.  It  is 
simply  a  large  and  strong  wheel  having  stays 
projecting  from  its  rim,  upon  which  stout 
planks,  called  floats,  and  also  palettes,  extend 
along  its  length.  The  current  or  issuing  water 
strikes  these  palettes,  and  imparts  movement 
to  the  wheel.  Where  the  water  issues  below 
from  a  pond,  it  is  found  that  the  thickness  of 
the  fluid  sheet  should  not  exceed  .82  ft.,  nor  be 
less  than  .492  ft.;  and  the  height  or  width  of 
the  floats  should  be  about  2.13  ft.  The  diame- 
ter of  the  wheel  should  be  between  13  and  26 
ft.,  and  the  distance  between  two  floats  about 
equal  to  the  width  of  one  of  them.  The  dy- 
namical effect  is  not  proportionate  to  the  diam- 
eter of  the  wheel,  but,  under  the  condition  fur- 
ther to  be  named,  to  the  number  of  rotations 
in  a  given  time,  i.  e.,  the  velocity  of  the  wheel. 
By  regulating  the  work  or  resistance  which  the 
mechanism  moved  by  the  wheel  must  act 
against,  the  wheel  itself  can  be  confined  very 


nearly  to  any  desired  actual  velocity.  !N'ow,  if 
its  velocity  were  equal  to  that  of  the  stream,  it 
would  simply  move  with  the  latter,  and  could 
not  receive  or  transmit  any  added  impulsion 
from  the  water.;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
wheel  or  machinery  were  so  loaded  that  the 
former  could  not  move,  the  resistance  would 
equal  the  power ;  and  in  either  case  no  useful 
work  would  be  done.  Between  these  extremes 
there  must  be  some  velocity  at  which  the  use- 
ful work  shall  be  a  maximum ;  and  this  is  found 
to  be  that  in  which  the  velocity  of  the  floats  is 
about  one  half,  or  more  strictly  .45,  of  that  of 
the  stream.  Owing  to  friction,  irregular  flow 
of  the  issuing  body  of  water,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  consuming  on  the  floats  its  entire 
moving  force,  the  performance  of  common  un- 
dershot wheels  is  low,  never  exceeding  from 
25  to  33  per  cent,  of  the  power  in  the  acting 
body  of  water.  In  Poncelet's  wheel,  however, 
with  curved  floats,  into  which  the  issuing  body 
of  water  rises  with  more  uniform  movement, 
until  its  velocity  is  nearly  or  quite  consumed, 
and  from  which  it  also  escapes  with  less  of 
back  pressure  and  irregularity,  the  floats  being 
in  number  about  double  those  of  the  common 
form,  a  larger  utilization  of  the  power  of  the 
water,  rising  to  50  or  60  per  cent.,  is  secured. 
— Of  overshot  wheels,  the  summit  is  placed  at 
or  a  little  below  the  upper  level  of  the  water ; 
and  the  flow  upon  the  rim  of  the  wheel  can  be 
regulated  by  a  flood-gate.  The  water  is  re- 
ceived into  cavities  formed  by  stout  planks  ex- 
tending between  the  two  ends  of  the  wheel, 
and  placed  at  an  angle  or  curved  toward  the 
stream;  these  are  buckets  proper,  and  the 
wheels  are  sometimes  called  bucket  wheels. 
Borda  showed  that  the  maximum  effect  with 
overshot  wheels  is  secured  when  the  diameter 
equals  the  height  of  fall;  but,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  useful  effect  is  greater  the 
slower  the  revolution  allowed ;  since,  in  such 
case,  the  water  can  enter  the  buckets  more 
regularly,  it  is  not  flujig  from  them  by  centrif- 
ugal force,  and  its  velocity  and  impulsion  are 
almost  wholly  consumed  upon  the  wheel  before 
it  is  released.  The  velocity  usually  allowed  is 
from  3  to  6  ft.  per  second,  the  wheel  having 
gearing  about  it  at  one  end,  and  transmitting  a 
higher  speed  to  a  w^heel  and  shaft  connecting 
with  the  machinery.  These  wheels  are  usually 
applicable  to  falls  of  10  to  50  ft.  The  number 
of  buckets  does  not  increase  in  the  same  ratio 
with  the  diameter ;  a  wheel  of  10  ft.  having 
about  24  buckets ;  one  of  20  ft.,  56 ;  one  of  40 
ft.,  108.  Under  the  best  conditions,  this  wheel 
utilizes  .75  of  the  moving  power  of  the  water. 
— The  breast  wheel  resembles  in  form  and  con- 
struction the  undershot,  but  has  its  floats  closer 
together,  and  usually  inclined  toward  the 
stream.  It  is  set  so  that  about  one  quadrant 
of  it  is  turning  close  to  a  curved  channel  corre- 
sponding to  its  form,  down  which  the  supply 
of  water  (regulated  by  a  gate)  descends ;  and 
it  is  therefore  impelled  both  by  the  weight  and 
momentum  of  the  water.    As  it  is  thus  inter- 
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mediate  in  its  action  between  the  undershot 
and  overshot  wheels,  so  it  is  also  in  its  value. 
Being  less  loaded  with  the  weight  of  water 
than  the  overshot,  it  moves  with  less  strain  and 
friction  on  its  bearings,  and  under  the  best  cir- 
cumstances affords  about  .65  of  the  moving 
power.  While  the  diameter  of  breast  wheels, 
according  to  Morin,  should  be  confined  between 
16  and  23  ft.,  Lambert's  reports  to  the  Berlin 
academy  of  sciences  showed  moreover  the  best 
results  when  the  fall  is  between  4  and^  10  ft. 
These  wheels  are  distinguished,  according  as 
they  receive  the  water  above  or  below  the  hor- 
izontal diameter,  into  high  and  low  breast 
wheels. — A  suspended  wheel  is  one  deriving  its 
moving  power  from  the  current  of  a  river,  in 
which  it  is  set.  Such  a  wheel,  for  temporary 
purposes,  is  sometimes  set  like  a  paddle  wheel 
at  the  side  of  a  boat  moored  in  the  stream,  or 
two  wheels,  one  on  each  side  of  the  boat,  with  a 
shaft  reaching  to  the  mechanism  on  the  shore. 
Such  wheels  are  usually  very  simple  and  cheap  ; 
the  power  they  afford  is  greatest  when  their 
rate  of  motion  is  about  :40  of  that  of  the  stream. 
The  diameter  never  exceeds  16  ft.,  the  floats 
being  12  to  24  in  number.  When  a  wheel  of 
this  sort  is  set  in  a  stream  affected  by  the  tides, 
it  is  called  a  tide  wheel ;  and  it  then  requires 
the  application  of  some  contrivance  for  revers- 
ing its  effect  on  the  mechanism,  so  as  to  secure 
movement  of  the  latter  in  the  same  direction, 
while  the  wheel  is  driven  in  alternate  direc- 
tions by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide. — At  the 
Burden  nail  works,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  the  overshot 
wheel  furnishing  the  power  required  is  50  ft. 
in  diameter,  and  22  ft.  in  breadth.  The  largest 
water  wheel  in  the  world  is  probably  one  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  the  working  of  a 
lead  and  silver  mine  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  This 
is  an  overshot  wheel,  T2  ft.  6  inches  in  diame- 
ter, 6  ft.  in  breadth,  with  a  crank  stroke  of 
10  ft. ;  it  is  estimated  to  give  200  horse  power, 
and  pumps  250  gallons  of  water  per  minute  400 
yards  high. — For  more  minute  information  upon 
water  wheels,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
practical  treatises  on  hydraulic  machinery,  and 
to  Morin's  Experiences  sur  les  roues  Tiydrau- 
liques^  &c.  {Comptes  rendus^  Paris,  1835-9). 

WATERWORKS.     See  Aqueduct. 

WATERBURY,  a  township  and  city  of  New 
Haven  co..  Conn.,  33  m.  S.  W.  from  Hartford, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Hartford, 
Providence,  and  Fishkill  railroad,  and  32  m. 
K.  N.  E.  from  Bridgeport  by  the  Naugatuck 
•railroad;  pop.  in  1860,  10,004.  The  city  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Naugatuck 
river,  at  the  confluence  of  Great  brook  a,nd 
Kad  river  with  it.  Its  streets  are  generally 
well  graded,  with  paved  sidewalks,  and  sup- 
plied with  gas  and  water  pipes.  Near  the 
centre  of  the  city  is  a  fine  public  park ;  and 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Naugatuck,  opposite  the 
city,  is  Riverside  cemetery,  containing  34  acres. 
There  are  T  churches  (1  Baptist,  1  Episcopal, 
2  Congregational,  1  German  Lutheran,  1  Meth- 
odist, and  1  Roman  Catholic),  and  2  banks  with 


an  aggregate  capital  of  $914,000.  The  public 
schools  are  free  and  well  managed ;  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  attendance  is  about  1,800, 
and  in  1861  over  $14,000  was  appropriated  for 
their  support.  The  city  has  30  large  manufac- 
turing establishments,  the  principal  articles 
made  being  rolled  copper,  brass,  and  Germ^an 
silver,  and  a  great  variety  of  articles  made 
from  these  materials,  among  which  are  pins, 
hooks  and  eyes,  buttons,  lamps,  clocks,  da- 
guerreotype mountings,  butts,  buckles,  percus- 
sion caps,  brass  kettles,  and  plated  ware.  The 
capital  employed  in  manufacturing  is  about 
$3,000,000,  and  the  annual  product  $5,000,000. 
About  2,800  operatives,  mostly  males,  are  em- 
ployed, and  $60,000  wages  paid  monthly. 
Waterbury  is  known  throughout  the  country 
as  the  head-quarters  of  the  brass  business.  It 
was  first  introduced  here  by  young  mechanics, 
who,  not  being  then  capitalists,  commenced  on 
a  small  scale. — The  town  was  first  settled  in 
1667,  and  called  Mattatuck  till  1686.  It  was 
incorporated  as  a  city  in  1853. 

WATEREE,  a  river  of  South  Carolina,  form- 
ed by  the  junction  of  the  Catawba  river  and 
Fishing  creek,  the  former  rising  in  North  Car- 
olina, and  the  latter  in  York  district,  S.  C. 
The  two  streams  unite  in  the  S.  E.  part  of 
Chester  district,  and  the  Wateree  takes  first  a 
S.  E.  and  then  a  S.  course,  and  unites  with  the 
Congaree  in  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  Richland 
district,  the  ^^o  forming  the  Santee.  Steam- 
boats ascend\he  Wateree  as  far  as  Camden, 
200  m.  from  the  sea. 

WATERFORD,  a  S.  county  of  Ireland,  in 
the  province  of  Munster,  bounded  N.  by  Tip- 
perary  and  Kilkenny,  from  which  it  is  partly 
separated  by  the  river  Suir,  E.  by  Wexford  and 
Waterford  harbor,  S.  by  St.  George's  channel, 
and  W.  by  the  county  of  Cork ;  area,  721  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  exclusive  of  Waterford  city, 
111,116.  The  coast  is  in  general  bold  and 
rocky,  but  has  4  good  harbors,  Waterford  at 
the  E.  and  Youghal  at  the  W.,  between  which 
are  Dungarvan  harbor  and  Tram  ore  bay.  The 
surface  is  mountainous,  the  Knockmeledown 
ridge  and  the  Cummeragh  and  Monavulagh 
mountains  occupying  the  greater  portion.  Cop- 
per is  found,  and  some  mines  of  it  are  worked ; 
there  are  also  lead  and  iron  mines  not  now 
worked,  potters'  clay,  and  marble.  The  county 
is  drained  by  the  Suir,  which  is  navigable  for 
large  vessels  to  Waterford,  and  to  Carrick-on- 
Suir  for  boats ;  and  by  the  Blackwater,  naviga- 
ble for  small  vessels.  The  great  staples  of  the 
county  are  butter  and  bacon.  There  are  ex- 
tensive fisheries  on  the  coast,  employing  about 
1,500  men  and  boys.  Waterford  sends  5  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  2  for  the  county,  2  for  Wa- 
terford city,  and  oiie  for  Dungarvan.— Water- 
roED,  the  capital,  a  city,  parliamentary  borough, 
and  seaport,  is  97  m.  S.  S.  W.  from  Dublin,  with 
which,  as  well  as  with  Limerick  and  Cork,  it  is 
connected  by  railway ;  pop.  in  1861, 23,220.  It 
is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Suir, 
9  m.  above  its  entrance  into  Waterford  harbor, 
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and  has  an  extensive  suburb  (Ferrjbank)  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  crossed  by  a 
wooden  bridge  832  feet  long.  There  are  two 
parish  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral, 
an  exchange,  custom  house,  theatre,  &c.  The 
quay  extends  |  of  a  mile  along  the  river,  with 
a  general  width  of  40  yards,  and  has  suffi- 
cient depth  of  water  to  allow  vessels  of  800 
tons  to  discharge  their  cargoes.  The  entrances 
in  1854  comprised  1,147  sailing  vessels  and  192 
steamers,  total  tonnage  154,809 ;  clearances, 
925  sailing  vessels  and  200  steamers,  tonnage 
136,647. — The  town  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  155,  but  more  probably,  according 
to  others,  about  850,  when  Sithrio  the  Dane 
made  it  his  capital.  At  the  lower  end  of  the 
quay  there  is  a  Danish  tower  erected  by  I^egi- 
nald,  son  of  Imar,  in  1003.  In  1171  Strong- 
bow,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Raymond  le  Gros 
took  Waterford  and  put  to  death  most  of  the 
Danish  inhabitants.  King  John  gave  it  its 
first  charter,  and  resided  here  for  some  time. 
The  town  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by 
Cromwell,  but  afterward  captured  by  Ireton. 
There  are  remains  of  the  old  fortifications  and 
relics  of  ancient  monasteries.  Ourraghmore, 
the  domain  of  the  marquis  of  Waterford,  con- 
taining 4,000  acres,  is  near  the  city. 

WATERHOUSE,  Benjami^t,  M.D.,  an  Amer- 
ican physician  and  author,  born  in  Newport, 
R.  I.,  March  4,  1754,  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Oct.  2, 1846.  At  the  age  of  16  he  began  his  pro- 
fessional studies  with  Dr.  John  Halliburton  of 
Newport,  and  remained  with  him  7  years.  He 
subsequently  went  to  England,  studied  under 
Dr.  John  Eothergill  in  London,  and  attended 
the  lectures  at  Edinburgh,  and  afterward  at  Ley- 
den,  where  he  was  graduated.  Returning  to 
America,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine at  Newport.  In  1783  he  was  invited  to  as- 
sist in  establishing  the  medical  school  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  accepted  the  chair  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  physic.  During  the  30  years 
which  he  spent  in  this  office,  he  encouraged 
the  natural  sciences ;  introduced  the  study  of 
mineralogy,  then  almost  unknown  in  the  United 
States ;  obtained  from  Dr.  Lettsom  a  large  and 
valuable  collection  of  minerals,  the  foundation 
of  the  present  noble  cabinet ;  procured  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  botanical  gardens;  and  gave, 
perhaps,  the  first  course  of  lectures  on  botany 
and  natural  history  ever  delivered  in  this  coun- 
try. In  1812  he  resigned  his  professorship,  and 
accepted  from  President  Madison  the  medical 
supervision  of  the  military  posts  in  New  Eng- 
land, which  office  he  held  till  1825.  In  1799 
Dr.  Jenner  communicated  to  him  his  discovery 
of  vaccination,  and  Dr.  Waterhouse  at  once  sub- 
jected it  to  the  test  of  experiment  in  his  own 
family.  For  7  years  he  vindicated  vaccination 
against  the  ridicule  of  the  profession  and  the 
prejudices  of  the  public,  writing  and  publish- 
ing much  upon  this  subject  as  well  as  other 
medical  topics.  He  also  contributed  largely  to 
the  political  journals  of  the  day,  and  wrote 
"The  Botanist"  (1811),  an  "Essay  on  Junius 


and  his  Letters"  (Boston,  1831),  in  which  he 
attributed  the  letters  to  Lord  Chatham,  and 
sketches  of  many  prominent  political  charac- 
ters  of  England  and  America  daring  the  period 
of  the  revolution. 

WATERLAND,  Daniel,  D.D.,  an  English 
theologian,  born  at  Wasely  or  Walsely,  Lin- 
colnshire, Feb.  14,  1683,  died  in  London,  Dec. 
23,  1740.  He  was  educated  at  Magdalen  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow  in 
1704  and  master  in  1713,  was  appointed  chap- 
lain to  George  I.  in  1714,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  vicar  of  Twickenham,  canon  of 
"Windsor,  and  archdeacon  of  Middlesex.  He  was 
chiefly  distinguished  as  a  Trinitarian  controver- 
sialist, especially  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Whitby, 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  and  others  of  the  Arian 
party.  Beside  numerous  controversial  pam- 
phlets, his  chief  works  are:  ''Eight  Sermons, 
&c.,  in  Defence  of  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ"  (1720);  "A  Critical  History  of 
the  Athanasian  Creed"  (1724) ;  "  Scripture  Vin- 
dicated "  (1730),  a  reply  to  Tindal's  "  Christian- 
ity as  old  as  the  Creation ;"  and  "A  Review  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist"  (1737).  A  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works,  with  a  biography, 
was  published  bv  Bishop  Van  Mildert  (11  vols. 
8vo.,  Oxford,  1823-'8). 

WATERLOO,  a  village  in  Belgium,  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  forest  of  Soignes,  10  m.  S.  from 
Brussels,  near  which  was  fought,  June  18, 
1815,  a  memorable  battle  between  the  allied 
English  and  German  troops  under  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  and  the  French  under  Napoleon, 
resulting  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  lat- 
ter. On  the  morning  of  June  15  the  forces  of 
Wellington,  comprising  about  92,000  British, 
Hanoverian,  Brunswick,  Nassau,  and  Neth- 
erland  troops,  were  cantoned  between  the 
Scheldt  river  and  Nivelles,  the  duke  having  his 
head-quarters  at  Brussels,  where  were  stationed 
his  reserves ;  while  Bliicher,  with  3  corps  of 
Prussians,  estimated  at  90,000  men,  occupied 
Namur,  Charleroi,  and  the  adjacent  country  on 
both  sides  of  the  Sambre.  Napoleon,  having 
decided,  in  view  of  the  overAvhelming  forces 
assembling  against  him,  to  attack  the  Anglo- 
Prussian  troops  before  the  Austrian  and  other 
German  contingents  and  the  Russians  could 
reach  the  frontier,  assumed  the  command  of 
his  forces,  comprising  124,000  men  of  all  arms, 
at  Beaumont,  about  15  miles  S.  of  Charleroi, 
on  the  evening  of  the  14th,  and  immediately 
advanced  upon  the  allies  by  the  Sambre  at  the 
point  of  junction  betweeij  Bliicher  and  Wel- 
lington, hoping  by  celerity  of  movement  to 
overwhelm  each  separately.  On  the  15th  he 
drove  in  the  Prussian  outposts  S.  of  the  Sambre 
and  entered  Charleroi,  which  was  evacuated  by 
the  Prussians,  who  by  2  A.  M.  of  the  16th  were 
concentrated  to  the  number  of  80,000  at  Ligny, 
between  St.  Amand  and  Sombreffe,  facing  the 
Sambre.  The  first  intelligence  of  the  advance 
of  the  French  was  communicated  to  Welling- 
ton at  Brussels  at  3  o^clock  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  15th,  and  two  hours  later  orders  were 
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issued  to  the  outlying  divisions  of  his  forces  to 
inarch  to  the  left,  and  concentrate  at  Quatre 
Bras,  an  important  strategic  point  where  4  roads 
meet,  from  Brussels,  Oharleroi,  Mvelles,  and 
Kamur.  At  4  o'clock  next  morning  the  whole 
army  was  moving  in  the  same  direction,  followed 
shortly  afterward  by  the  commander-in-chief, 
who,  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  public  fear, 
had  previously  passed  a  few  hours  at  a  ball  given 
by  the  duchess  of  Richmond.  N'apoleon  mean- 
while, having  sent  ISTey  with  40,000  men  in  the 
direction  of  Gosselies  to  occupy  Quatre  Bras 
and  prevent  the  junction  of  the  English  with  the 
Prussians,  moved  with  the  rest  of  his  army  to- 
ward Fleurus,  and  at  half-past  2  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  16th  attacked  Bliicher  at  Ligny. 
At  about  the  same  time  Ney,  after  fatal  hesi- 
tation, engaged  the  Anglo-Ketherland  forces 
under  command  of  the  prince  of  Orange  at 
Quatre  Bras,  distant  about  7  miles  from  Ligny, 
whither  Wellington,  who  arrived  at  the  former 
place  shortly  before  noon,  had  ridden  to  confer 
with  Blucher.  After  an  obstinate  engagement  of 
6  hours,  the  Prussians  were  defeated  at  Ligny, 
and  retreated  in  good  order  in  the  direction  of 
Wavre;  but  at  Quatre  Bras  the  allied  forces, 
greatly  outnumbered  at  the  outset,  held  their 
ground  until  the  arrival  of  the  British  divisions 
of  Picton  and  Cooke  and  other  troops,  when  the 
French  retired,  having  failed  to  carry  the  posi- 
tion, but  having  succeeded  in  hindering  the  junc- 
tion of  the  English  with  the  Prussians.  A  de- 
cisive victory  might  have  been  secured  to  the 
French  at  Ligny  but  for  the  eccentric  move- 
ments of  a  powerful  corps  under  D'Erlon, 
which,  through  Key's  misapprehension  of  Ka- 
poleon's  orders,  was  kept  marching  throughout 
the  whole  day  between  the  two  French  armies, 
without  rendering  assistance  to  either.  Wel- 
lington's troops  passed  the  night  of  the  16th 
on  the  field  near  Quatre  Bras,  and  at  10  A.  M. 
of  the  17th,  the  defeat  of  the  Prussians  and 
their  line  of  retreat  having  been  ascertained, 
commenced  a  retrograde  movement  toward 
Waterloo,  where  they  arrived  on  the  same 
evening.  By  an  arrangement  made  between 
Wellington  and  Blucher  on  the  preceding  day, 
the  latter,  if  defeated,  was  to  join  Wellington 
at  Waterloo  with  the  least  possible  delay.  'Nsl- 
poleon  passed  the  morning  of  the  17th  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Ligny,  and,  having  directed 
Marshal  Grouchy  with  84,000  men  and  96  guns 
to  "  follow  up  the  enemy,"  proceeded  with  the 
main  body  of  his  army  toward  Waterloo,  hoping 
to  destroy  the  Angk)-N'etherland  army,  before 
it  could  be  reenforced  by  junction  with  Blii- 
cher's  defeated  columns.  At  nightfall  he  found 
himself  in  presence  of  the  British  general,  but, 
the  day  being  too  far  spent  to  give  battle,  both 
armies  bivouacked  for  the  night  on  the  open  field. 
The  allied  forces  occupied  a  ridge  of  semicircu- 
lar shape,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  ly- 
ing in  front  of  the  village  of  Waterloo,  and  the 
French  a  corresponding  ridge  directly  opposite, 
the  two  armies  being  separated  by  a  shallow 
valley  from  500  to  800  yards  in  width.    About 


400  yards  in  advance  of  the  British  right  centre 
stood  the  stone  chateau  of  Hougoumont,  which 
was  occupied  by  a  strong  force ;  and  midway 
the  valley  and  fronting  their  left  centre  was  the 
farm  of  La  Haie  Sainte,  also  strongly  occupied. 
Their  left  rested  upon  the  hamlets  of  La  Haye, 
Papelotte,  and  Frichermont,  The  allied  posi- 
tion, having  in  its  rear  the  forest  of  Soignes,  was 
considered  so  weak  by  Napoleon,  that  upon  first 
inspecting  it  he  exclaimed  with  exultation :  "  At 
last  I  have  them ;  there-  are  ninety  chances  in  a 
hundred  in  my  favor."  His  own  army  was 
drawn  up  in  3  lines  on  both  sides  of  the  road 
leading  from  Oharleroi  to  Brussels,  which  also 
bisected  the  British  line  at  La  Haie  Sainte  near 
its  centre.  In  his  first  line  were  the  infantry 
corps  of  Reille  and  Drouet,  with  Pire's  cavalry ; 
the  2d  line  consisted  of  cavalry  posted  in  the 
rear  of  the  wings,  and  the  3d  line  of  the  6th  corps 
under  Lobau.  Behind  the  whole  were  the  im- 
perial guard,  constituting  the  reserve.  JSTapo- 
leon's  head-quarters  were  at  the  farm  of  La 
Belle  Alliance  on  the  Oharleroi  road,  near  the 
centre  of  his  position.  The  armies  confronting 
each  other  were  of  nearly  equal  strength,  the 
French  numbering  from  70,000  to  72,000  men, 
mostly  veterans,  of  whom  15,000  were  cavalry, 
and  240  guns ;  and  the  allies  about  70,000  men, 
including  13,500  cavalry,  and  159  guns.  The 
English  contingent  mustered  a  little  over 
25,000  men,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  were 
recruits,  the  Netherlanders  about  17,500,  and 
the  rest  of  the  army  was  made  up  of  Bruns- 
wickers,  Hanoverians,  and  other  German 
troops.  The  whole  was  characterized  by  Wel- 
lington as  "an  infamous  army,  very  weak  and 
ill  equipped,  with  a  very  inexperienced  staff." 
From  about  midday  on  the  I7th  until  the  next 
morning  an  incessant  rain  had  fallen,  greatly 
impeding  the  movements  of  the  troops ;  and 
Napoleon,  confident  that  Grouchy  would  pre- 
vent the  arrival  of  the  Prussians,  put  off  the 
commencement  of  the  battle  on  the  18th  until 
the  ground  should  become  dry  enough  to  admit 
of  the  manoeuvres  of  his  artillery.  The  fatality 
which  attended  nearly  all  his  calculations  and 
plans  during  this  momentous  campaign  was  in 
no  instance  more  strongly  marked  than  in  this, 
as  the  sequel  will  show.  The  emperor's  inten- 
tion, as  subsequently  stated  by  himself,  was  to 
turn  the  allied  left,  force  it  back  upon  the  cen- 
tre, and  gain  possession  of  the  highway  lead- 
ing through  the  forest,  Wellington's  only  line 
of  retreat.  To  begin  this  operation  it  was 
necessary  to  draw  off  the  duke's  attention  to 
his  right,  and  a  powerful  column,  comprising 
the  divisions  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  Foy,  and 
Bachelu,  moved  at  about  half-past  11  o'clock 
upon  the  chateau  of  Hougoumont,  which  had 
been  pierced  with  loopholes  for  musketry, 
and  was  occupied  by  a  body  of  the  English 
guards.  The  wood  surrounding  the  chateau 
was  taken  and  retaken  several  times  by  the 
combatants,  remaining  at  last  in  the  hands 
of  the  French ;  but  the  building  itself  defied 
every  effort  at  capture,  and  at  2  o'clock  in  the 
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afternoon  was  still  in  possession  of  its  defend- 
ers. Shortly  before  this  time  a  body  of  troops 
in  motion  had  been  seen  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance on  the  French  right,  and  a  Prussian  hus- 
sar brought  in  soon  afterward  announced  that 
they  were  the  advance  of  Billow's  corps,  which 
had  not  participated  in  the  battle  of  Ligny,  but 
was  approaching  from  Liege,  where  it  had  been 
stationed.  To  afford  additional  protection  to 
his  right,  ^NTapoleon  detached  10,000  men  under 
Lobau,  comprising  the  6th  corps,  to  watch  the 
Prussians,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  new  orders 
to  Grouchy,  to  march  upon  St.  Lambert  and 
take  the  enemy  in  the  rear.  The  weakening 
of  his  centre  by  the  loss  of  Lobau's  troops  ren- 
dered necessary  a  change  in  his  plan  of  battle, 
and  about  half-past  1  o'clock  Ney  received  or- 
ders to  break  through  the  allied  centre,  and 
push  their  right  back  toward  Brussels.  Four 
columns,  which  Ney  had  unfortunately  dis- 
posed in  dense  and  inconvenient  masses,  ac- 
cordingly moved  against  La  Haie  Sainte,  which 
was  carried  after  a  fierce  assault;  but  their 
progress  Was  here  checked  by  the  English 
division  of  Picton,  who  fell  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  and  by  Ponsonby's  brigade  of  heavy 
cavalry,  and  the  French  were  forced  back  in 
some  confusion  into  the  ravine,  where  Mil- 
baud's  cuirassiers  came  to  their  assistance 
and  compelled  the  English  to  retire.  In  this 
encounter  the  English  general  Ponsonby  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound.  ITey  reformed  his 
troops  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  and  again 
advanced  to  the  attack,  preceded  by  Milhaud's 
cavalry  and  a  brigade  of  the  light  cavalry  of 
the  guard,  who,  with  shouts  of  Vive  Vempe- 
reur^  precipitated  themselves  upon  Gen.  Alten's 
division  thrown  into  squares.  After  a  gallant 
defence  the  German  troops  who  held  La  Haie 
Sainte  were  overpowered  by  the  French  infan- 
try, and  at  half-past  3  the  farm  again  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  assailants.  The  stubborn  resist- 
ance of  the  English  guards  at  Hougoumont  mean- 
while induced  the  French  to  direct  a  battery  of 
howitzers  against  the  building,  which,  though 
set  on  fire  by  shells  and  almost  gutted  by  the 
flames,  was  held  to  the  last  with  unflinching 
obstinacy.  But  "Wellington,  perceiving  that 
the  attack  on  this  point  was  relaxing  in  vigor, 
now  strengthened  his  centre  with  troops  from 
Ms  right  and  rear.  His  men,  however,  were 
growing  impatient  under  a  purely  defensive 
line  of  action,  and  he  was  observed  to  cast 
many  anxious  looks  toward  his  left,  where 
Blucher  was  to  appear.  A  pause  in  the  French 
operations  against  the  allied  centre  succeeded 
the  capture  of  La  Haie  Sainte,  Napoleon  being 
occupied  in  watching  the  movements  of  Billow's 
corps,  which  was  beginning  to  debouch  on  the 
French  right ;  and  at  4  o'clock  Wellington  di- 
rected two  bodies  of  troops  upon  the  enemy  at 
Hougoumont  and  La  Haie  Sainte.  The  attack 
upon  the  latter  position  was  repelled  by  Ney, 
who  sent  for  reenforcements  to  make  a  decisive 
onslaught  upon  the  allied  centre.  Napoleon, 
unable  to  spare  infantry  and  obliged  to  go  to 


the  right  in  person  to  look  after  the  Prus- 
sians, gave  him  the  cuirassiers  of  Milhaud,  not 
for  such  ^n  onslaught,  but  to  make  good  his 
present  position.  An  error  of  Lefebvre-Desnou- 
ettes,  who  commanded  the  light  cavalry  of  the 
guard,  caused  him  to  follow  Milhaud,  and  the 
liery  marshal,  finding  these  two  pow^erful  bod- 
ies of  horse  put  under  his  command,  hurled 
them  in  succession  upon  the  squares  of  the 
enemy.  Napoleon,  becoming  aware  of  what 
Ney  was  doing,  exclaimed :  "  It  is  too  soon  by 
an  hour."  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  sustain 
the  enterprise  thus  begun,  he  ordered  part  of 
Kellermann's  cuirassiers  to  Ney's  assistance. 
Behind  these  were  standing  2,000  heavy  cavalry 
of  the  guard,  and  some  of  their  oflicers  going 
forward  to  behold  Ney's  unprecedented  charges, 
and  becoming  excited  and  shouting  over  what 
they  supposed  to  be  a  victory,  were  understood 
by  their  men  to  give  the  signal  for  an  advance, 
and  this  last  indispensable  corps  of  horsemen 
were  soon  mingled  in  the  terrible  meUe.  Na- 
poleon sent  Bertrand  to  hold  them  back,  but 
he  came  too  late ;  Ney  had  already  launched 
them  against  the  allied  line,  which,  though  re- 
sisting with  desperate  tenacity,  had  begun  to 
waver,  and,  could  Ney  have  had  the  infantry  he 
desired,  would  have  been  utterly  overwhelmed. 
A  French  division  under  Durutte  had  mean- 
while carried  La  Have,  Papelotte,  and  Smo- 
baine  on  the  allied  left ;  and  Lobau,  strength- 
ened by  reenforcements  from  the  guard,  had 
driven  Billow's  forces  out  of  the  village  of 
Planchenois  on  the  French  right.  But  rumors 
of  the  approach  of  Bliicher's  army  now  began 
to  inspire  renewed  courage  in  the  allies,  and  to 
dampen  in  a  corresponding  degree  the  ardor 
of  the  French ;  and  soon  after  7  o'clock.  Na- 
poleon, despairing  of  the  expected  cooperation 
of  Grouchy,  collected  4  battalions  of  the  middle 
guard  and  6  of  the  old  guard  for  a  last  desper- 
ate effort  against  the  allied  centre.  The  middle 
guard,  led  by  Ney,  advanced  with  much  spirit 
upon  the  enemy,  but  had  scarcely  commenced 
the  attack  when  a  cry  of  consternation  arose 
along  the  French  right  caused  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Ziethen's  Prussian  corps  in  that  direc- 
tion. La  Haye  and  Papelotte  were  speedily 
retaken,  and  the  6  battalions  of  the  old  guard 
found  it  necessary  to  separate  themselves  from 
those  of  the  middle  guard,  and  form  in  squares 
across  the  field  in  order  to  cover  the  retreat  of 
Durutte's  fugitives.  The  middle  guard  mean- 
while, assailed  in  front  and  flank  by  the  allies, 
held  their  ground  under  a  murderous  fire  which 
rapidly  thinned  their  ranks.  Ney,  covered 
with  dust  and  blood,  with  his  clothes  torn  and 
his  head  bare,  but  still  unwounded,  though  5 
horses  had  been  shot  under  him,  headed  them 
on  foot  sword  in  hand,  with  desperate  heroism. 
But  the  growing  confusion  in  the  French  right 
wing,  flanked  by  the  advancing  Prussians  and 
now  in  full  retreat,  demoralized  these  hitherto 
unconquered  veterans,  and  they  retired  in  ir- 
reparable confusion.  The  other  6  battalions 
however  held  their  ground  persistently  against 
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overwlielming  numbers,  and  in  firmness  and 
heroic  courage  fairly  surpassed  their  well 
earned  reputation.  The  dispersioa  of  the 
French  right  by  the  cavalry  brigades  of  Yan- 
deleur  and  Vivian,  which  the  French  cavalry, 
uselessly  sacrificed  by  !N'ey  at  an  earlier  hour 
of  the  day,  might  have  prevented,  isolated 
them  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  but  still 
they  stood  firm.  Finally,  when  5  squares 
were  broken  and  those  remaining  began  to 
show  signs  of  exhaustion  and  depletion,  the 
emperor  gave  the  order  for  their  withdrawal, 
and  the  cry,  ^'  The  guard  is  repulsed,"  re- 
peated over  the  field,  converted  retreat  into  a 
flight.  At  this  moment  Wellington  advanced 
his  whole  line  of  infantry,  and  the  Prus- 
sians falling  simultaneously  in  overpowering 
force  upon  the.  French,  the  rout  of  the  latter 
became  complete.  Napoleon,  however,  had 
one  regiment  of  the  guard  left,  and  with  this 
thrown  into  square  and  a  few  pieces  of  half 
dismounted  cannon,  he  endeavored  to  form 
a  rallying  point  for  the  fugitives.  Failing  in 
this,  he  expressed  his  determination  to  die 
within  the  square,  but  was  hurried  away  by 
Soult,  the*  guard  covering  his  escape.  The  he- 
roic band  were  soon  surrounded  by  their  pur- 
suers, who  called  upon  them  to  surrender. 
"The  guard  dies,  and  never  surrenders,"  is 
the  reply  popularly  attributed  to  Gen.  0am- 
bronne ;  and  with  one  last  shout  of  Vive  Vern- 
ier eur,  the  remnant  of  the  guard  charged  im- 
petuously upon  the  enemy  and  perished  al- 
most to  a  man.  "  That  glorious  immolation," 
says  M.  Brialmont,  "  consoles,  to  this  day,  the 
French  people  for  the  most  terrible  disaster 
which  their  arms  ever  sustained."  At  half- 
past  9  in  the  evening  Bliicher  and  Welling- 
ton met  at  Maison  du  Hoi  in  the  rear  of  the 
late  French  centre,  and  the  former  contin- 
ued the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  who  were  never 
permitted  to  rally.  The  total  loss  of  the  allies, 
including  the  Prussians,  was  23,185,  and  that 
of  the  French  26,300,  beside  227  pieces  of 
cannon. — Of  the  repeated  orders  despatched  to 
Grouchy  at  10  the  previous  evening,  at  3  A.  M., 
and  again  immediately  before  the  battle,  neither 
reached  him  till  4  P.  M.  Long  before  that 
hour,  Gerard  and  Yandamme,  excited  by  the 
sound  of  the  cannonade  upon  the  field,  had  be- 
sought him  to  break  off  his  vague  and  mistaken 
pursuit  of  the  Prussians,  and  march  in  that 
direction,  but  he  refused,  ^hen  I^apoleon's 
messenger  reached  him,  there  was  still  time  by 
a  flank  movement  against  the  Prussians  to  save 
the  day ;  but  he  again  with  fatal  obstinacy  per- 
sisted in  following  the  ambiguous  language  of 
Soult's  despatch  rather  than  the  expMcit  verbal 
orders  of  Kapoleon  himself,  which  the  mes- 
senger had  brought.  He  accordingly  made  a 
useless  attack  upon  a  corps  which  Bliicher  had 
left  at  Wavre,  and  thus  the  last  great  battle  of 
]N"apoleon  was  lost.  "  Nothing,"  says  M.  Thiers, 
"  can  extenuate  the  fault  of  Marshal  Grouchy 
except  his  former  services,  which  were  real,  and 
his  intentions,  which  were  loyal  and  devoted." 


"As  for  this  battle,"  says  the  same  author, 
"no  one  can  deny  that  the  plan  and  the 
execution  were  all  that  could  be  expected  of 
a  consummate  commander."  "  Never,"  says 
Wellington  on  the  other  hand,  writing  to  Lord 
Beresford,  "  did  I  see  such  a  pounding  match. 
Both  sides  were  what  the.  boxers  call  gluttons. 
Napoleon  did  not  manoeuvre  at  all.  He  just 
moved  forward  in  the  old  style  in  columns, 
and  was  driven  off  in  the  old  style.  The  only 
difference  was  that  he  mixed  cavalry  with  his  ■ 
infantry,  and  supported  both  with  an  enormous  • 
quantity  of  artillery." 

WATERLOO,  a  W.  central  county  of  Upper 
Canada,  traversed  by  the  Toronto  and  Gode- 
rich  branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk  railway  ;  area, 
513  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  38,696.  It  is  dramed 
by  the  Grand  river.     Capital,  Berlin. 

WATERLOO,  Antoni,  a  Dutch  painter  and 
engraver,  born  near  Utrecht  about  1618,  died 
in  1682.  He  was  an  excellent  painter  of  land- 
scapes, but  is  more  especially  celebrated  for 
his  etchings,  principally  of  rural  scenery  in  the 
vicinity  of  Utrecht,  of  which  137  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Bartsch  and  Weigel.  Good  impres- 
sions, which,  owing  to  his  peculiar  manner  of 
working,  are  rare,  command  high  prices,  and 
are  accounted  among  the  most  masterly  pro- 
ductions of  the  etching  needle. 

WATERMELON.     See  Meloi^. 

WATERPROOF  CLOTH.  See  Caoutchouc. 

WATERS,  MiNEEAL.     See  Mineral  Waters. 

WATERTOWN,  a  township  and  the  capital 
of  Jefferson  co.,  N.  Y.,  situated  on  the  Black 
river,  and  on  the  Rome,  Watertown,  and  Og- 
densburg  railroad,  86  m.  by  railroad  N.  W.  from 
Utica,  and  182  from  Albany ;  pop.  of  the  town- 
ship in  1860,  7,572.  The  Black  river  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Watertown  affords  a  very  large  amount 
of  water  power.  The  river  is  crossed  within 
the  limits  of  the  village  by  3  road  and  2  railroad 
bridges,  one  of  the  former  a  wire  suspension 
bridge.  The  village  has  an  academy,  5  news- 
paper ofiices,  one  of  which  publishes  a^aily 
paper,  5  banks,  9  churches,  and  two  public 
squares,  each  ornamented  by  a  handsome  foun- 
tain, fed  by  water  "works  which  also  supply 
the  village.  There  are  in  the  village  manu- 
factories of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  flour, 
paper,  iron  castings,  machinery,  leather,  agri- 
cultural implements,  lead  pipe,  sash  and  blinds, 
and  furniture.  An  ice  cave  near  Wliittlesey's 
point  extends  under  a  part  of  the  village. 

WATERYILLE,  a  post  village  and  township 
of  Kennebec  co..  Me.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Kennebec  river  at  Ticonic  falls,  and  82  m.  N.  N. 
E.  from  Portland,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  the  Kennebec  and  Portland  and  Androscog- 
gin and  Kennebec  railroads,  and  55  m.  W.  by 
S.  from  Bangor,  by  the  Kennebec  and  Penob- 
scot railroad ;  pop.  in  1860,  4,425.  The  falls 
give  a  large  water  power,  which  is  as  yet  only 
partially  used ;  but  the  town  has  a  large  plough 
manufactory,  an  axe,  hoe,  and  scythe  factory, 
beside  grist  mills,  carding  machines,  plaster 
mills,  tanneries,  machine  shops,  &c.    It  has  6 
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chnrches  (2  Baptist,  1  Congregational,  1  Free- 
will Baptist,  and  2  Universalist),  an  academj, 
14  school  districts,  and  22  schools.  It  is  the 
seat  of  Waterville  college,  founded  in  1820, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Baptists;  the  col- 
lege has  3  huildings,  and  in  1860  had  6  in- 
structors, 400  alumni,  llT  students,  and  15,500 
volumes  in  its  libraries. 

WATKINSOI:^,  David,  an  American  mer- 
chant and  philanthropist,  born  at  Lavenham, 
Suffolk,  England,  Jan.  17,  1T78,  died  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  Dec.  13,  1857.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  conducted  in  part  by  Mrs.  Barbauld. 
He  came  to  America  with  Ms  parents  in  1795, 
and  settled  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  was  for 
some  years  employed  in  the  counting  house 
of  Samuel  Oorpy,  a  New  York  merchant.  In 
1800  he  commenced  business  in  Hartford  with 
his  brother  William,  and  in  1841  retired  with 
a  large  fortune.  By  his  will  he  gave  $40,000 
to  the  Hartford  hospital,  $20,000  to  the  orphan 
asylum,  $40,000  for  the  foundation  of  a  juve- 
nile asylum  and  farm  school  for  neglected  and 
abandoned  children,  $100,000  for  a  library  of 
reference  in  connection  with  the  Connecticut 
historical  society,  $5,000  to  the  widows'  society, 
$3,000  to  the  Connecticut  retreat  for  the  in- 
sane, in  aid  of  an  institution  for  idiots,  $5,000 
for  a  house  of  refuge,  for  discharged  criminals, 
and  $1,000  each  to  the  Wadsworth  AthensBum, 
Connecticut  historical  society,  and  young  men's 
institute.  He  also  made  the  trustees  of  the 
library  of  reference  residuary  legatees  of  his 
estate,  which  yielded  a  further  considerable  sum. 

WATSON,  Elkanah,  an  American  merchant 
and  agriculturist,  born#  in  Plymouth,  Mass., 
Jan.  22,  1758,  died  in  Port  Kent,  N".  Y.,  Dec. 
5,  1842.  At  the  age  of  15  he  was  indentured 
to  John  Brown  of  Providence,  the  founder  of 
the  great  mercantile  house  of  his  name  in  that 
city,  and  at  19  was  sent  by  his  employer  to 
Charleston  and  other  southern  ports  with  more 
than  $50,000  to  be  invested  in  cargoes  for  the 
European  markets.  The  journey,  performed 
on  horseback  and  in  a  sulky,  was  successful, 
and  his  journal,  kept  carefully  on  the  route, 
and  subsequently  published,  is  the  best  account 
we  possess  of  the  principal  towns  and  villages 
of  the  colonies  at  the  time  of  the  revolution. 
In  1779  he  accepted  proposals  made  to  him  by 
Mr.  Brown  and  others  to  go  to  France  as  their 
partner  in  a  foreign  house,  and  by  the  advice 
of  Dr.  Franklin  and  others  opened  a  commer- 
cial house  at  Nantes.  After  3  years  of  success, 
he  lost  most  of  his  property  by  the  financial 
reverses  which  then  took  place  in  France,  and 
in  1784, returned  to  America.  Soon  afterward 
he  went  to  North  Carolina,  and  engaged  in  a 
new  partnership  for  a  traffic  between  that 
state  and  Port  au  Prince.  This  partnership 
continued  for  about  4  years,  when  it  proved 
unsuccessful,  and  Mr.  Watson  returned  to  Prov- 
idence. In  1789  he  removed  to  Albany,  where 
for  the  next  18  years  he  was  an  active  pro- 
moter of  various  public  enterprises,  including 
the  Oneida  lake  or  Wood  creek  and  Schenec- 


tady canal,  and  the  improvement  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Hudson  above  Albany,  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  ;  the 
establishment  of  the  Albany  bank,  and  the 
paving  of  that  city ;  the  organization  of  stage 
routes  west ;  and  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tion, both  common  school  and  collegiate,  in  the 
state.  In  1807  he  removed  to  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
to  devote  himself  to  an  agricultural  life,  and 
in  1816  returned  to  Albany,  and  organized  the 
first  agricultural  society  in  the  state  of  New 
York.  He  visited  Michigan  and  examined  the 
advantages  of  the  lake  region  for  future  trade ; 
and  explored  the  route  to  Montreal,  with  a 
view  to  its  improvement  and  connection  with 
Boston  and  New  York.  In  1828  he  removed 
to  Port  Kent,  on  Lake  Champlain.  Mr.  Wat- 
son contributed  almost  constantly  to  the  pe- 
riodical press,  and  published  numerous  pam- 
phlets and  volumes  on  topics  of  current  interest. 
An  abstract  of  his  journals,  including  an  un- 
finished autobiography,  was  pubhshed  by  his 
son,  Winslow  0.  Watson,  in  1855. 

WATSON,  John,  M.D.,  an  American  phy- 
sician and  medical  writer,  born  in  London- 
derry, Ireland,  April  16,  1807.  His  parents, 
who  were  of  Scotch  descent,  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  1810,  and  in  1818  settled  in 
N"ew  York.  He  commenced  the  study  of  med- 
icine in  1827,  and  took  his  medical  degree  in 
1832,  having  for  some  months  previously  been 
house  surgeon  of  the  New  York  hospital.  In 
1833  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  physicians 
of  the  New  York  dispensary,  retaining  a  con- 
nection with  tlie  hospital,  of  which  he  was 
from  1839  to  1862  one  of  the  attending  sur- 
geons. He  introduced  great  reforms  and  im- 
provements into  the  latter  institution,  render- 
ing it  finally,  both  as  a  hospital  and  a  place  of 
instruction,  one  of  the  most  complete  in  the 
country.  In  1836,  in  connection  with  Dr.  H. 
D.  Bulkley,  he  established  an  infirmary  for  cu- 
taneous diseases,  which  within  a  few  months 
led  to  the  organization  of  the  "  Broome  street 
School  of  Medicine,"  in  which  Dr.  Watson  held 
the  chair  of  surgical  pathology.  This  school 
was  finally  merged  in  the  "  extra  course"  of 
the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  where, 
as  well  as  at  the  hospital,  he  continued  to  lec- 
ture on  surgical  pathology.  Dr.  Watson  was 
one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  organization 
of  the  New  York  medical  and  surgical  society, 
'the  American  medical  association,  and  the 
New  York  academy  of  medicine ;  and  of  the 
last  named  institution  he  was  for -several  years 
president.  Beside  many  contributions  to  med- 
ical periodicals,  and  to  the  *'  Transactions"  of 
the  New  York  academy  of  medicine  and  the 
American  medical  association,  Dr.  Watson  has 
published  the  following  works :  "  Thermal  Ven- 
tilation and  other  Sanitary  Improvements  ap- 
plicable to  Public  Buildings,  and  recently 
adopted  in  .the  New  York  Hospital"  (8vo., 
N'ew  York,  1851) ;  "  The  Medical  Profession  in 
Ancient  Times"  (1856);  ''The  Parish  AYill 
Case  critically  examined,  in  reference  to  the 
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Mental  Competency  of  Mr.  Eenry  Parish  to  ex- 
ecute the  Codicils  appended  to  his  Will "  (1857) ; 
and  "The  True  Physician"  (1860).  He  has 
ready  for  the  press  two  works  embodying  in 
popular  form  the  results  of  30  years'  practice, 
entitled  "  Obscurities  of  Disease,"  and  "  Clin- 
ical Acumen,  or  the  Sources  of  Misjudgment  in 
the  Study  of  Disease;"  and  his  most  extensive 
work,  a  "  History  of  Medicine,"  is  (Nov.  1862) 
approaching  completion. 

WATSON,  John  FANirma,  an  American  an- 
tiquary and  annalist,  born  at  Batsto,  Burlington 
CO.,  N.  J.,  in  1780,  died  in  Germantown,  Penn., 
Dec.  23, 1860.  He  was  for  many  years  a  book- 
seller in  Philadelphia,  and  employed  his  leisure 
in  gathering  items  of  interest  in  regard  to  the 
early  history  of  Philadelphia,  which  he  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "  Annals  of  Philadel- 
phia" (8vo.,  1830;  2d  ed.,  2  vols.,  1844).  The 
success  of  this  work  led  him  to  collect  and  pub- 
lish some  incidents  of  early  and  revolutionary 
history  pertaining  to  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, under  the  titles  of  "  Historic  Tales  of  the 
Olden  Times  in  New  York"  (1832),  and  "His- 
toric Tales  of  the  Olden  Times  in  Pennsyl- 
vania" (1833).  He  published  in  1846  "Annals 
of  New  York  City  and  State,"  and  in  1856  a 
"  History  of  the  United  States." 

WATSON,  RicHAED,  an  English  prelate, 
born  at  Heversham,  near  Kendal,  Westmore- 
land, in  Aug.  1737,  died  at  Calgarth  park, 
Westmoreland,  June  4,  1816.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where  in 
1764  he  was  chosen  professor  of  chemistry. 
He  was  then  quite  unacquainted  with  the 
science,  but  by  incessant  application  mastered 
it  sufficiently  to  make  his  lectures  instructive 
and  satisfactory.  In  1771  he  was  made  regius 
professor  of  divinity.  In  1780  he  became  arch- 
deacon of  Ely,  and  in  1782  was  made  bishop  of 
Llandaff.  His  principal  works  are :  "An  Apol- 
ogy for  Christianity,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  ad- 
dressed to  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq."  (12mo.,  Lon- 
don, 1776) ;  "  Chemical  Essays"  (5  vols.  12mo., 
1781-'7);  "A  Sermon  on  the  Wisdom  and 
Goodness  of  God,  in  having  made  Rich  and 
Poor"  (1785) ;  "  An  Apology  for  the  Bible,  in 
a  Series  of  Letters  addressed  to  Thomas  Paine'^ 
(1796);  and  "Miscellaneous  Tracts"  (1815). 
His  autobiography,  "  Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of 
Richard  Watson,"  was  published  by  his  son 
(London,  1817). 

WATSON,  Richard,  an  English  clergyman 
and  author,  born  in  Barton-upon-Humber, 
Feb.  22,  1781,  died  in  London,  Jan.  8,  1833. 
At  the  age  of  14,  after  becoming  a  good  Latin 
and  Greek  scholar,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
carpenter,  but  in  the  following  year,  having 
joined  the  Methodists,  commenced  preaching, 
and  was  released  from  his  indentures.  In  1797 
he  became  a  member  of  the  conference,  and  in 
1800  was  received  into  full  connection.  Some 
time  afterward  he  joined  the  seceding  body 
called  the  Methodist  New  Connection,  of  the 
conference  of  which  he  was  appointed  secre- 
tary, was  stationed  alternately  at  Manchester 


and  Liverpool,  and  was  for  some  time  editor 
of  the  Liverpool  "  Courier;"  but  returning  to 
the  Wesleyan  connection,  he  soon  became 
known  as  one  of  its  most  effective  preachers. 
Being  stationed  in  London,  he  was  appointed 
in  1817  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  mission- 
ary society,  which  office  he  held  for  the  rest 
of  his  life ;  for  6  years  he  was  resident  secre- 
tary, and  directed  his  attention  to  the  theo- 
logical training  of  missionaries.  In  1826  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  conference.  His 
chief  works  are :  *"  A  Defence  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Missions  in  the  West  Indies;"  "Re- 
marks on  the  Eternal  Sonship  of  Christ,  and 
the  Use  of  Reason  in  Matters  of  Revelation," 
in  answer  to  Dr.  Adam  Clarke ;  "  Theological 
Institutes,  or  a  View  of  the  Evidences,  Doc* 
trines.  Morals,  and  Institutions  of  Christian- 
ity" (6  parts,  1823-8),  which  has  become 
the  universal  standard  text  book  of  theology 
among  Methodists ;  "  Conversations  on  Scrip- 
ture for  the  Young"  (1830)  ;  a  life  of  Wesley, 
written  at  the  request  of  the  conference ;  a 
"Biblical  and  Theological  Dictionary;"  and 
several  volumes  of  sermons.  After  his  death 
the  English  Methodist  book  agency  published 
a  collection  of  his  literary  remains.  His  life 
has  been  written  by  T.  Jackson,  who  has  also 
edited  a  collection  of  his  works  in  13  vols.  8vo, 

WATSON,  Robert,  a  Scottish  author,  born 
in  St.  Andrew's  about  1730,  died  March  31, 
1781.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
St.  Andrew's,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh,  and  in 
1751  delivered  in  Edinburgh  a  series  of  lectures 
on  English  literature,  which  gave  him  consid- 
erable reputation.  H(^  afterward  became  by 
purchase  professor  of  logic  in  St.  Salvador's 
college,  and  was  by  patent  from  the  crown 
made  professor  of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres ; 
and  he  substituted  for  the  course  of  logic,  pre- 
viously confined  to  figures,  modes,  and  syllo- 
gisms, disquisitions  upon  the  mental  powers. 
In  1777  he  became  principal  of  the  united  col- 
leges of  St.  Leonard  and  St.  Salvador.  He 
wrote  a  "History  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain"  (Lon- 
don, 1777),  which  was  immediately  translated 
into  French,  Dutch,  and  German.  This  was  so 
successful  that  he  began  a  history  of  Philip 
HI.,  4  books  of  which  were  finished  at  the 
time  of  his  death;  the  work  was  continued 
and  published  by  Dr.  William  Thomson,  (4to., 
London,  1783).    His  histories  are  of  little  value. 

WATT.  I.  James,  a  Scottish  mechanician, 
engineer,  and  inventor,  born  in  Greenock,  Jan. 
19, 1736,  died  at  his  estate  of  Heathfield,  near 
Birmingham,  Aug.  25,  1819.  His  father  was  a 
merchant  and  builder  in  Greenock,  and  for 
many  years  held  important  offices  in  the  town ; 
but  the  loss  of  his  fortune  and  prostration  of 
his  faculties  later  in  life  occasioned  his  with- 
drawal from  business.  Thus  James  Watt,  who 
had  been  almost  wholly  forbidden,  through  an 
extreme  delicacy  of  constitution,  to  ^  acquire 
in  his  childhood  a  systematic  education,  was 
prevented  from  making  the  desired  attainment 
in  his  youth  by  untoward  circumstances ;  but 
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his  ill  health,  often  such  as  to  confine  him  to 
his  chamber,  led  him  into  habits  of  reading  and 
studying  much  at  home.  He  early  showed  a 
great  fondness  for  mathematics  and  mechanical 
contrivances,  and  at  about  the  age  of  14  he 
constructed  for  his  own  use  an  electrical  ma- 
chine. Arago  relates  that  an  aunt.  Miss  Muir- 
head,  who  had  but  a  low  estimation  of  his 
powers  and  manner  of  life,  appears  about  the 
same  period  to  have  complained  of  his  (to  her) 
idle  and  unprofitable  occupation  in  watching 
the  boiling  tea-kettle,  taking  off  and  replacing 
the  lid,  observing  the  exit  of  steam  from  the 
spout,  holding  a  saucer  or  spoon  over  the 
escaping  jet,  and  counting  the  drops  of  water 
that  condensed  on  it.  Having  made  consider- 
able attainments  in  botany,  chemistry,  and 
mineralogy,  still  more  in  natural  philosophy 
through  study  of  a  translation  of  'sGrave- 
sande's  Fhysices  Elementa  Mathematica,  and 
also  in  medicine  and  surgery,  at  the  age  of  18 
he  went  to  Glasgow  to  learn  the  art  of  a  maker . 
of  mathematical  instruments,  in  which  he  had 
already  acquired  some  skill  in  the  establish- 
ment of  his  father,  who  had  supplied  the  in- 
struments required  for  ships'  use.  Among  the 
eminent  men  at  that  time  connected  with  the 
university  were  Adam  Smith,  Dr.  Black,  Rob- 
ert Simson,  and  Dr.  Dick;  and  though  he 
neither  at  this  time  nor  during  his  subsequent 
stay  attended  any  of  the  lectures  at  the  college, 
yet  he  formed  the  acquaintance  and  secured  the 
friendship  of  "many  of  the  professors,  among 
whom  Drs.  Black  and  Dick  may  be  especially 
mentioned.  After  a  year's  residence  here,  by 
the  advice  of  Dr.  Dick,  he  proceeded  in  1755 
to  London  to  learn  his  trade  more  fully,  and 
there  passed  about  a  year,  when  ill  health 
compelled  his  return  home.  He  was  soon 
afterward  employed  to  clean  and  refit  a  quan- 
tity of  astronomical  instruments  sent  from  Ja- 
maica as  a  bequest  to  the  university,  and  dam- 
aged by  action  of  the  sea  air.  His  intention  to 
set  up  his  business  in  Glasgow  called  forth  op- 
position from  the  corporations  of  trades  of  that 
town,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  a  burgess ; 
but  the  faculty  of  the  university  (about  1757) 
allowed  him  to  establish  his  workshop  within 
their  precincts,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  in- 
strument maker  to  the  institution.  While 
here,  he  was  found  by  the  students  both  able 
and  willing  to  assist  them  in  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties occurring  in  their  scientific  studies; 
and  Mr.  (subsequently  Professor)  Bobison, 
then  a  student  in  the  college,  particularly  ex« 
presses  his  surprise  at  finding  in  young  AYatt 
not  merely  an  intelligent  workman,  but  a 
philosopher  also ;  the  friendship  thus  formed 
proved  very  intimate,  and  to  Watt,  as  will  ap- 
pear, the  source  of  some  valuable  suggestions. 
By  study  at  night  during  this  period,  he  mas- 
tered German  and  Italian,  for  the  sake  of  pe- 
rusing certain  treatises  in  those  languages ; 
and  though  destitute  of  the  perception  of  mel- 
ody, he  also  so  far  perfected  himself  in  the 
theory  of  music  as  to  construct  an  organ  of 
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excellent  quality,  and  furnished  with  valuable 
improvements  of  his  own.  It  appears  to  have 
been  about  the  year  1755  that  Watt's  attention 
was  first  decidedly  called  to  the  subject  of  the 
motive  power  of  steam,  his  friend  Robison  sug- 
gesting to  him  the  possibility  of  propelling 
land  carriages  by  its  agency ;  the  model  of  an 
engine  for  that  purpose  was  begun,  but  soon 
after  abandoned.  About  1761-2  he  tried  ex- 
periments on  the  force  of  steam  in  a  "Papin's 
digester;"  and  also  constructed  and  worked  a 
small  cylinder,  consisting  of  an  inverted  syr- 
inge, to  the  rod  of  which  a  known  weight  was 
suspended,  the  steam  being  admitted  below  the 
piston  to  lift  the  weight,  and  then  let  off  into 
the  atmosphere.  This  was  in  principle  a  high- 
pressure  engine ;  but  he  soon  abandoned  this 
form,  and  appears  ever  afterward  to  have  en- 
tertained a  prejudice  against  its  employment. 
In  1763  he  removed  from  the  university  into 
the  town,  preparatory  to  his  marriage  with 
his  cousin  Miss  Miller ;  since,  as  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  freeman,  this  union  rendered 
him  also  a  freeman,  and  removed  the  disability 
under  which  he  had  labored.  He  opened  a  shop 
in  the  Salt  market,  and  employed  an  assistant, 
John  Gardiner,  with  whose  aid  he  afterward 
renewed  his  experiments  on  steam.  The  event 
which  determined  his  efforts  more  positively 
in  this  direction  was  his  having  sent  to  him 
in  the  .winter  of  1763-4,  for  examination  and 
repair,  a  small  model  of  a  Newcomen's  or  at- 
mospheric engine — the  most  successful  form  aa 
yet  in  use — which  was  employed  by  Professor 
Anderson  in  instructions  in  his  class.  Beside 
incidental  repairs,  he  shortened  the  pipe  and 
the  column  of  water  to  be  lifted  by  the  model, 
the  column  having  been  too  long  for  the  quan- 
tity of  steam  the  cylinder  could  receive ;  and 
the  model  was  thus  made  to  perform  satisfac- 
torily. But  in  the  mean  time  he  had  carried 
his  observations  further,  and  discovered  the 
necessary  defect  existing  in  these  engines,  in 
consequence  of  two  apparently  irreconcilable 
conditions  under  which  they  must  be  worked ; 
viz. :  1,  that  the  cylinder  once  filled  with  steam 
should  if  possible  be  almost  instantly  cooled  to 
such  a  temperature  as  to  effect  a  sudden  and 
entire  condensation  of  the  steam ;  2,  that  imme- 
diately upon  completion  of  the  resulting  stroke 
of  the  piston,  the  temperature  of  the  cylinder 
ought  (for  economy)  to  be  so  elevated  that  the 
steam  freshly  admitted  should  retain  the  heat 
and  tension  possessed  by  it,  so  as  at  once  to 
commence  the  return  of  the  piston.  But  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  steam  then  first 
admitted  parted  with  its  heat  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  the  cylinder,  and  was  condensed; 
while,  when  the  piston  was  elevated,  some 
time  was  required  to  cool  the  cylinder  again 
so  as  to  effect  the  condensation  then  desired. 
The  results  were  a  great  waste  of  steam  in  one 
part  of  the  movement,  and  an  injurious  loss  of 
time  in  both.  Watt  thus  clearly  saw  that  a 
great  gain  in  power  of  the  engine  would  neces- 
sarily result,  if  it  were  possible,  while  making 
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the  condensation  of  the  steam  after  filling  the 
cylinder  very  complete,  to  preserve  the  tem- 
perature of  the  cylinder  itself  for  the  succeed- 
ing charge.  It  was  not  until  several  months 
later  that  the  means  of  accomplishing  these  re- 
sults occurred  to  his  mind.  In  the  interval  he 
continued  his  experiments,  making  for  this  pur- 
pose a  cylinder  of  9  inches  diameter  and  1  foot 
stroke,  the  material  bein^:  wood  soaked  in  oil 
and  baked  to  dryness.  With  this,  and  the  use 
of  a  boiler  of  peculiar  arrangement,  he  ascer- 
tained that  the  evaporation  of  boiling  water  is 
not,  as  had  been  supposed,  proportional  either 
to  the  amount  of  evaporating  surface  or  to  the 
quantity  of  the  water,  but  really  to  the  quantity 
of  heat  that  can  be  made  to  enter  the  water ; 
he  also  determined  very  nearly  the  weight  of 
coal  required  to  evaporate  a  certain  quantity 
of  water,  and  that  the  expansion  of  the  latter 
in  entering  into  the  form  of  steam  is  in  a  ratio 
hot  far  from  that  of  a  cubic  foot  for  a  cubic 
inch  (now  known  to  be  about  1660  : 1).  He 
was  also  in  part  occupied  about  this  period  in 
the  practice  of  land  surveying  and  civil  engi- 
neering ;  and  to  these  pursuits  he  gave  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  time  till  at  least  as 
late  as  1778.  It  was  early  in  1765  that  he  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  that  device  which  should 
satisfy  the  requirements  he  had  previously  de- 
termined to  exist  in  order  to  the  perfection  of 
the  steam  engine,  namely,  the  use  of  a  separate 
condensing  chamber,  which  should  remove  all 
necessity  of  applying  cold  water  to  or  within 
the  cylinder.  For  an  account  of  the  principal 
other  devices  w^hich  followed  as  consequences 
upon  this  arrangement,  or  as  means  of  render- 
ing the  engine  practically  complete,  as  well  as 
for  the  chief  points  of  interest  relative  to  the 
subsequent  invention  in  1782  and  1784  of  the 
double-acting  engine  and  certain  parts  of  steam 
mechanism  in  general,  see  Steam  Engine.  In 
respect  to  his  earliest  inventions,  he  himself 
says:  "When  once  the  idea  of  the  separate 
condensation  was  started,  all  these  improve- 
ments followed  as  corollaries  in  quick  succes- 
sion ;  so  that,  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  days, 
the  invention  was  thus  far  complete  in  my 
mind,  and  I  immediately  set  about  an  experi- 
ment to  verify  it  practically."  In  1768  Dr. 
John  Roebuck,  founder  of  the  Oarron  iron 
works,  to  whom  Watt  was  known  as  a  survey- 
or, w^as  led  to  take  an  interest  in  the  new  in- 
ventions; and  through  his  aid  Watt  was  en- 
abled in  the  winter  of  that  year  to  commence 
a  third  and  larger  model.  The  cylinder  of  this 
was  of  block  tin,  18  inches  in  diameter;  and 
among  the  many  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
was  that  of  substituting  for  the  covering  of  wa- 
ter previously  used  over  the  head  of  the  cylin- 
der an  effective  arrangement  of  packing  about 
the  piston.  After  8  months  the  machine  was 
brought  to  operate;  and  the  saving  of  steam 
and  of  fuel,  as  well  as  of  the  supply  of  water 
needed  for  condensing  purposes,  at  once  satis- 
fied the  parties  concerned  of  its  success.  A 
patent,  before  applied  for,  was  obtained  Jan.  5, 


1769,  Mr.  Eoebuck  to  have  a  share  of  two 
thirds  in  any  profits  that  might  accrue.     The 
mining  speculations  of  the  latter  having  soon 
after  led  to  his  embarrassment  and  abandon- 
ment of  the  enterprise,  Watt  returned  ^to  the 
business  of  engineering.     Among  the  surveys 
and  works  superintended  by  him  about  this 
time  were  those  of  a  canal  between  the  Forth 
and  Clyde,  another  for  the  Monkland  collieries, 
the  Crinan  canal,  the  deepening  of  the  Clyde, 
the  improvement  of  the  harbors  of  Ayr,  Port 
Glasgow,  and  Greenock,  the  construction  of 
bridges,  and  finally  the  preparatory  survey  for 
the  Caledonian  canal.     While   engaged  upon 
this,  in  1773,  he  received  news  of  the  death  of 
his  wife,  and  soon  afterward,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  friend  Dr.  AVilliam  Small,  he 
secured  the  transfer  to  Matthew  Boulton,  of 
Birmingham,  of  Dr.  Roebuck's  interest  in  the 
steam  engine,  and  himself  removed  to  Soho, 
the  seat  of  Mr.  Boulton's  works.     By  his  busi- 
ness habits,  extended  acquaintance,  sagacity, 
and  energy,  Mr.  Boulton  appears  to  have  been 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  work  thus  devolving 
upon  him,  of  aiding  toward  the  complete  de- 
velopment of  the  steam  engine,  and  then  secur- 
ing its  actual  introduction  into  use.     The  con- 
nection was  established  in  1774,  resulting  in 
the  business  firm   of   Boulton   and  Watt,   in 
which  both  the  original  partners  remained  un- 
til Watt's  withdrawal  in  1800  ;  Avhile  the  busi- 
ness, under  the  same  title,  is  continued  by  their 
descendants  to  the  present  day.     By  the  close 
of  1774  Watt  completed  at  Soho  his  fourth  and 
hitherto  most  finished  engine,  the  performance 
of  which  was  all  that  could  be  desired.     In 
view,  however,  of  the  fact  that  5  years  of  the 
patent  had  already  expired,  and  of  the  necessa- 
rily great  expense  of  manufacturing  and  intro- 
ducing the  new  engine,  the  projectors  at  once 
applied  to  parliament  for  an  extension  of  the 
patent.     This,  notwithstanding  very  great  op- 
position, was  granted  in  1775,  to  run  for  25 
years  from  its  date.     In  the  same  year  Mr. 
Watt  married  his  second  wife,  a  Miss  Macgrig- 
or.     Among  the  many  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  new  business,  not  the  least  was  that  at 
first  experienced  in  obtaining  workmen  who 
could  execute  the  parts  of  the  engine  with  the 
precision  of  form    and   adaptation   required. 
The  patentees  invited  inspection  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  engine,  with  a  view  to  prove  its 
economy   and  efficiency,    and  deputations   of 
Cornish  miners,  as  well  as  many  others  inter- 
ested, in  this  way  satisfied  themselves  of  its 
superiority.     Adopting  a  policy  at  once  liberal 
and  shrewd,  they  made  their  terms  simply  the 
payment  to  them,  as  a  sort  of  rent,  of  a  suni 
equal  to  one  third  the  saving  in  cost  of  fuel  (in 
proportion  to  the  work  done)  effected  by  the 
substitution  of  their  engines  for  Smeaton's  or 
other  atmospheric  engines  then  in  use ;  ^  and 
they  even  accepted  the  latter,  when  desired, 
at  a  full  valuation,  in  part  payment.     Their 
liberal  spirit  was  further  shown  in  their  admis- 
sion of  33,000  lbs.  as  a  horse  power,  in  place 
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of  previous  lower  standards,  and  their  estima- 
ting the  performance  of  their  engines,  by  ca- 
pacity, at  a  "  nominal  horse  power"  which  was 
in  all  cases  much  below  the  actual.  To  avoid 
the  expense  and  uncertainty  likely  to  attend 
inspection  of  the  work  of  engines  by  agents, 
Watt  devised  the  indicator,  an  apparatus  which 
automatically  exhibits  and  registers  the  work 
of  the  engine,  and  thus  may  be  consulted  as 
often  as  is  requisite.  Under  a  management  of 
the  business  at  once  so  energetic  and  enlight- 
ened, the  new  engines  rapidly  replaced  the  old, 
and  a  very  large  and  continued  remuneration 
was  the  result.  Mr.  Watt  now  applied  himself 
to  devise  the  means  of  rendering  the  engine 
double-acting,  so  that  it  could  be  made  directly 
serviceable  in  the  way  of  turning  machinery, 
and  that  a  greater  effect  might  be  secured  with- 
in a  given  time ;  his  patent  for  this,  the  crown- 
ing improvement  in  the  engine,  was  obtained 
in  1782.  He  devised  the  application  of  the 
crank,  but  was  prevented  from  adopting  it  by 
being  forestalled  by  others  in  the  procurement 
of  a  patent;  his  son  declares,  however,  that 
in  lieu  of  certain  devices  of  his  own  for  other- 
wise effecting  a  rotatory  movement,  he  did  at 
times  employ  the  crank,  and  without  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  patentees,  after  the  ex- 
piration of  whose  claim,  of  course,  the  use  of 
this  as  the  best  means  offering  for  its  purposes 
became  the  rule.  To  accomplish  all  that  was 
found  requisite  to  the  perfecting  of  the  en- 
gine cost  Mr.  Watt  years  of  the  most  earnest 
intellectual  effort  and  application  ;  and  al- 
though he  was  now  continually  sustained  by 
pecuniary  success,  and  ultimately  in  every  case 
by  the  attainment  of  the  ends  sought,  yet  this 
labor,  in  connection  with  the  harassing  anxie- 
ties of  lawsuits  in  which  he  was  during  a  part 
of  the  time  engaged,  drew  severely  upon  the 
capabilities  of  a  naturally  feeble  constitution. 
As  the  grand  result,  however,  he  stands  finally 
as  the  inventor  rather  than  the  improver  of  the 
steam  engine,  having  conferred  on  that  ma- 
chine the  wonderful  capabilities  so  well  depict- 
ed by  Lord  Jeffrey,  who  says:  ''By  his  admi- 
rable contrivances,  it  has  become  a  thing  stu- 
pendous alike  for  its  force  and  its  flexibility,  for 
the  prodigious  power  which  it  can  exert,  and 
the  ease  and  precision  and  ductility  with  which 
it  can  be  varied,  distributed,  and  applied.  The 
trunk  of  an  elephant,  that  can  pick  up  a  pin  or 
rend  an  oak,  is  as  nothing  to  it.  It  can  en- 
grave a  seal,  and  crush  masses  of  obdurate 
metal  like  wax  before  it;  draw  out,  without 
breaking,  a  thread  as  fine  as  gossamer,  and  lift 
a  ship  of  war  like  a  bauble  in  the  air.  It  can 
embroider  muslin,  and  forge  anchors ;  cut  steel 
into  ribbons,  and  impel  loaded  vessels  against 
the  fury  of  the  winds  and  waves."  Notwith- 
standing the  merited  encomiums  received  by 
the  new  engine,  and  the  comparatively  admi- 
rable manner  of  its  working,  certain  interested 
parties,  and  among  them  many  of  the  Cornish 
miners  who  were  reaping  the  greatest  benefits 
of  the  invention,  commenced  about  the  year 


1790  a  systematic  and  persevering  attempt  to 
deprive  the  firm  of  Boulton  and  Watt  of  their 
patent  and  emoluments.     A  series  of   trials 
were  entered  upon,  extending  from  1792   to 
1799,  in  which,  strange   to   say,  among  the 
points  most  insisted  on  by  their  prosecutors, 
and  most  difficult  to  meet  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  courts  and  a  portion  of  the  public,  were, 
that  Watt's  inventions  were  no  more  than  so 
many  abstract  discoveries  in  science,  or  that 
he  had  invented  nothing  but  ideas,  and  that 
the  engines  the  firm  were  then  making  were 
more  perfect  in  many  details  than  could  be 
fabricated  from  the  specification  of  1769,  so 
that  they  could  not  be  covered  by  that  claim  I 
These  pretexts  were  at  last  overruled  by  a  de- 
cision of  the  courts,  and  the  validity  of  the 
patents  fully  sustained.     The  sons  of  Messrs. 
Boulton  and  Watt  having  been  in  1794  admit- 
ted into  the  firm,  Mr.  Watt,  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  contest  just  referred  to  (in  1800),  re- 
signed his  share  in  the  business,  and  retired  to 
private  life.     Along  with  Priestley,  Darwin, 
Edge  worth,  and  other  scientific  men  residing 
about  Birmingham,  Watt  had  for  some  years 
belonged  to  an  association  called  the  "  Lunar 
Society,"  meetings  of  whose  members  for  social 
converse  were  held  monthly  on  the  night  of  the 
full  moon.     Either  from  a  suggestion  thrown 
out  at  one  of  these  gatherings,  or  (as  his  son 
declares)  in  order  to  preserve  copies  of  impor- 
tant papers  without  the  necessity  of  imparting 
the  information  to  an  amanuensis,  Watt  invent- 
ed a  form  of  copying  press,  which  proved  of 
great  utility  to  himself  and  others  who  employ- 
ed it.     In  l784-'6  he  first  put  up  pipes  for 
heating  a  room  by  steam — that  in  which  he 
drew  and  wrote — though  this  is  said  to  have 
been  first  suggested  by  a  Ool.  Cooke  in  1745  ; 
and  the  plan  was  soon  introduced  by  the  firm 
on  a  larger  scale  as  a  means  of  warming  build- 
ings.    In  some  of  his  earliest  experiments  he 
made  the  discovery  how  large  an  amount  of 
heat  disappears  from  the  sensible  form  in  the 
conversion  of  water  into  steam,  and  heat  which 
must  of  cooirse  be  restored  to  the  sensible  state 
upon  the  recondensing  of  the  steam  into  water ; 
and  he  appeai-s  to  have  learned  only  after  con- 
versing with  Dr.  Black  upon  the  subject,  that 
the  fact  was  a  general  one,  and  embraced  in 
the  theory  of   the   latter  upon  latent  heat. 
Among  other  important  businesses  in  which 
he  was  interested  at  various  periods  between 
17G0  and  1800,  and  many  of  which  consisted 
in  the  application  of  new  principles  of  science 
to  art,  were  the  establishing  of  a  pottery  near 
Glasgow;    the  introduction  into  England  on 
his  return  from  Paris,  which  he  visited  in 
1786,  and  the  establishment  on  a  large  scale, 
of  Berthollet's  mode   of  bleaching  by  chlo- 
rine;  the  designing  of  apparatus  for  procur- 
ing  and  administering   the  gases   then   ren- 
dered so  popular  in  certain  diseases  by  Dr. 
Beddoes,  at  his  pneumatic  institution,  Clifton 
— a  subject  in  which  he  was  led  through  the 
feeble  health  of  his  daughter  and  of  his  young- 
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est  son  to  interest  himself,  and  upon  whicli  he 
wrote  two  pamphlets;  the  preparation  of  a 
composition  resemhling  marble,  and  during  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  he  devised  a  machine  for 
multiplying  from  this  busts  and  imitations  of 
carved  work.  After  his  retirement,  he  oc- 
casionally interested  himself  in  engineering 
labors,  among  which  was  the  contrivance  of 
the  plan  of  a  jointed  and  flexible  metallic  pipe, 
for  conveying  a  supply  of  water  across  the 
Clyde  at  Glasgow,  and  upon  certain  works 
under  the  direction  of  the  admiralty.  In  1814 
he  revised  Prof.  Eobison's  article,  ''  Steam," 
for  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica."  At  one  period  in  his  life  he  appears  to 
have  considered  himself  entitled  to  the  honor 
of  having  first  shown  and  announced  the  fact 
of  the  composition  of  wafer  from  the  two  gases, 
hydrogen  and  oxygen;  and  this  claim  was 
urged  in  his  behalf  by  others,  especially  by  his 
son.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  in  his 
later  life,  in  revising  the  article  above  named, 
he  left  unchanged  Robison's  credit  to  Caven- 
dish of  "  the  great  discovery  of  the  composition 
of  water ;"  and  while  the  latest  verdict  of  scien- 
tific authorities  confirms  this  award,  it  is  still 
evident  that  "Watt's  mind  was  among  the  fore- 
most in  attaining  a  true  understanding  of  the 
subject,  to  which  he  especially  aided  in  calling 
attention.  About  the  year  1790  he  purchased 
an  estate  called  Heathfield,  near  Soho,  on  which 
he  resided  to  the  end  of  his  life. — Mr.  Watt's 
mind  appears  to  have  been  characterized  by  a 
remarkable  quickness,  clearness,  and  breadth 
of  comprehension,  in  virtue  of  which  it  ex- 
cluded all  irrelevant  matters  as  by  intuition, 
and  at  a  glance  placed  the  facts  and  principles 
with  which  it  had  to  deal  in  their  true  relations 
and  dependence.  His  memory  was  tenacious ; 
and  by  constant  study  and  reflection  his  stores 
of  knowledge  had  not  only  become  very  great, 
but  also  exceedingly  ready  and  capable  of  being 
presented  with  pertinence  to  almost  any  topic 
that  might  be  broached  in  his  presence.  He 
was  fond  of  society,  and  agreeable  in  conversa- 
tion, which  he  enlivened  with  a  keei^  discrimi- 
nation and  quiet  humor ;  though  he  had  a  great 
abhorrence  for  all  manner  of  pretension,  which 
he  never  failed  to  rebuke  by  an  honest  blunt- 
ness  of  manner  and  speech.  He  was  in  1T84 
made  a  member  of  the  royal  society  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  in  the  following  year,  of  that  of  Lon- 
don; in  1787,  of  the  Batavian  society;  in  1808 
and  1814,  successively,  correspondent  and  for- 
eign associate  of  the  French  institute  ;  and 
he  received  in  1806  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
the  university  of  Glasgow.  His  remains  were 
deposited  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  Hands- 
worth  (near  Soho),  by  the  side  of  those  of  Mr. 
Boulton.  Among  the  statues  erected  to  his 
memory  are  one  in  a  church  at  Handsworth 
built  by  his  son,  and  one  in  Westminster  abbey. 
Beyond  his  communication  to  the  royal  society 
in  1783  on  the  subject  of  water,  Mr.  Watt 
appears  to  have  left  little  in  the  nature  of  sci- 
entific or  other  writings  of  permanent  interest. 


— See  "Life  of  James  Watt,"  translated  by  J. 
P.  Muirhead  from  the  Eloge  delivered  by  Arago 
before  the  French  academy  of  sciences  in  1834 
(4to.,  1839);  also  Muirhead's  "Origin  and  Pro- 
gress of  the  Mechanical  Inventions  of  James 
Watt"  (3  vols.,  1854),  and  his  "Life  of  James 
Watt"  (1858).  II.  James,  eldest  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  Feb.  5,  1769,  died  at  his  seat 
near  Birmingham,  June  2, 1848.  He  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  study  of  natural  philos- 
ophy, chemistry,  and  mineralogy,  was  for  a 
short  time  in  his  20th  year  a  secretary  of  the 
literary  and  philosophical  society  of  Manches- 
ter, and  in  1789  contributed  to  its  memoirs  two 
papers  on  the  mineral  barytes.  Soon  after, 
accompanied  by  Thomas  Cooper,  who  was  sub- 
sequently professor  of  chemistry  in  South  Caro- 
lina college,  Columbia,  S.  C,  he  visited  Paris 
for  scientific  study;  but,  diverted  from  their 
purpose  by  the  revolutionary  excitement  of  the 
time,  both  entered,  along  with  the  poet  Words- 
worth, into  active  sympathy  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  day.  Watt  was  at  first  in  high  favor 
with  the  revolutionary  leaders ;  but  becoming 
averse  to  the  excess  of  their  proceedings,  he 
was  denounced  before  the  Jacobin  club  by  Eo- 
bespierre  as  an  emissary  of  Pitt,  and  though 
he  triumphantly  vindicated  himself,  he  was 
obliged  to  escape  for  his  life  into  Italy.  Re- 
turning to  England,  in  1794  he  became  in- 
terested as  a  partner,  along  with  his  brother 
Gregory  and  Robinson  Boulton,  in  the  manu- 
factory at  Soho.  From  this  time  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  progress  of  steam  navigation, 
especially  in  the  adaptations  requisite  in  ma- 
rine engines.  In  1817  he  purchased  the  Cale- 
donia, of  102  tons  burden,  one  of  Mr.  Bell's 
unsuccessful  steamers,  fitted  it  with  new  en- 
gines, and  made  a  trip  with  it  to  Holland,  as- 
cending the  Rhine  to  Coblentz ;  and  after  his 
return  the  next  spring  he  made  31  series  of 
experiments,  which  resulted  in  the  introduction 
of  very  material  improvements  into  marine  en- 
gines, and  through  which  the  manufacture  of 
these  has  since  continued  to  be  an  important 
branch  of  the  business  at  Soho.  In  1823  Mr. 
Watt  wrote  for  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica" 
the  life  of  his  father,  which  with  some  slight 
alterations  appears  in  the  latest  edition  of  that 
work  (1853-60).  He  also  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Muirhead  on  his  father's  claims  relative  to 
the  discovery  of  the  composition  of  water, 
which  appeared  in  the  work  of  the  latter  on 
that  subject  in  1846.  He  was  never  married. 
III.  Gregory,  half  brother  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  1777,  died  Oct.  16, 1804.  His  entrance 
into  the  firm  at  Soho,  above  referred  to,  oc- 
curred when  he  was  17  years  old ;  but  he  con- 
tinued his  education,  leaving  the  university  at 
Glasgow  in  1797,  advanced  beyond  his  age  both 
in  science  and  literature,  but  already  in  declin- 
ing health.  His  physician  recommending  a  resi- 
dence in  the  west  of  England,  he  went  in  the 
winter  of  the  same  year  to  Penzance,  taking 
lodgings  in  the  house  of  the  mother  of  Hum- 
phry Davy,  between  whom  and  himself  a  warm 
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intimacy  grew  up.  After  the  retirement  of 
their  father  in  1800,  Gregory  continued  to  be 
relieved  in  the  main  by  his  brother  James  from 
the  care  of  the  business ;  he  devoted  himself  to 
scientific  researches,  travelling  and  residing  in 
1801-2  on  the  continent.  In  April,  1804,  he 
addressed  to  the  Hon.  0.  Greville  a  paper  en- 
titled "  Observations  on  Basalt,  and  on  the 
Transition  from  the  Vitreous  to  the  Stony 
Texture,  v^hich  occurs  in  the  gradual  Refriger- 
ation of  melted  Basalt,"  &c.  ("Philosophical 
Transactions,"  1804).  He  had  fused  7  cwt. 
of  basalt,  and  suffered  it  to  cool  slowly  in 
mass;  then,  breaking  it  up,  he  had  observed 
the  structure  of  the  different  parts,  the  crys- 
tallization of  the  middle  portion,  v^hich  had 
necessarily  cooled  most  slowly,  being  found 
the  most  complete.  The  results  detailed  in 
this  communication  have  been  the  foundation 
of  all  that  is  yet  known  relative  to  the  mode 
of  formation  of  the  columnar  rocks,  and  have 
had  im.portant  bearings  in  the  theory  of  the 
igneous  rocks  in  general.  But  this,  the  first, 
was  destined  to  be  also  the  sole  record  of  Mr. 
"Wattes  scientific  ability,  as  he  died  6  months 
later,  after  a  lingering  illness. 

WATT,  James  Henry,  an  English  engraver, 
born  in  London  in  1799,  He  was  educated  in 
the  studio  of  Charles  Heath,  and  first  brought 
himself  into  notice  by  an  excellent  line  engrav- 
ing of  Stothard's  "  Procession  of  the  Flitch  of 
Bacon."  Among  his  subsequent  works  may  be 
mentioned  his  rendering  of  Landseer's  ''  High- 
land Drover's  Departure,"  which  has  been  pro- 
nounced the  finest  line  engraving  yet  executed 
from  any  of  that  master's  pictures ;  "  May  Day 
in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  after  Leslie ; 
"  A  Courtyard  in  the  Olden  Time,"  after  Land- 
seer  ;  "  Christ  blessing  Little  Children,"  after 
Eastlake  ;  and  some  small  plates  for  books. 

W ATTE AU,  Antoixe,  a  French  painter,  born 
in  Valenciennes  in  1684,  died  at  Nogent,  near 
Paris,  in  1721.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1702  with 
a  scene  painter,  and  afterward  became  a  jour- 
neyman, house  painter.  Having  attracted  some 
attention  by  a  signboard  representing  a  paint 
shop,  which  he  painted  to  hang  over  his  em- 
ployer's door,  he  was  enabled  by  some  patrons 
to  enter  the  studio  of  Claude  Gillot.  He  im- 
proved his  style  and  coloring  by  assiduously 
studying  the  works  of  Rubens  and  Vandyke, 
and  gained  admission  to  the  academy  of  fine 
arts  by  a  painting  known  as  "A  Journey  to 
Oythera."  His  works  were  now  eagerly  sought 
for,  and  he  produced  a  number  of  landscapes 
and  representations  of  rural  fetes,  balls,  and 
masquerades,  remarkable  for  coloring  and  an 
elegant  though  mannered  style.  Exhausted  by 
labor  and  free  living,  he  died  in  the  zenith  of 
his  success.  He  left  563  works  of  various 
kinds,  which  have  been  engraved  in  3  large 
volumes.  Several  of  his  best  pictures  are  in 
the  Louvre. 

WATTLE  BIRD,  an  Australian  member  of 
the  family  of  honey  eaters  and  genus  antJio- 
chcera  (Vig.  and  Horsf.).     The  bill  is  moderate. 


slender,  and  curved ;  the  wings  moderate  and 
rounded,  the  5th  and  6th  quills  equal  and 
longest ;  tail  long,  wide,  and  graduated ;  there 
is  a  naked,  pendulous,  reddish  caruncle  or 
wattle  on  each  side  of  the  throat,  whence  the 
name  applied  by  the  English  colonists;  tarsi 
short  and  strong,  and  the  claws  curved  and 
sharp ;  the  tongue  is  long,  with  a  brush-like 
tip.  The  A.  carunculata  (Vig.  and  Horsf.)  is 
about  as  large  as  a  magpie,  grayish  brown 
above,  each  feather  striped  and  bordered 
with  white,  the  tail  brown  and  tipped  with 
white,  and  lower  parts  lighter,  yellowish  on 
abdomen.  It  is  a  bold  and  restless  bird,  driv- 
ing away  all  others  from  the  part  of  the  tree 
on  which  it  is  feeding;  the  food  consists  of 
honey  and  insects  extracted  from  the  blossoms 
of  the  banksias,  which  are  in  flower  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year;  as  these  trees  are 
found  only  where  the  land  is  poor,  the  pres- 
ence of  this  bird  tells  the  colonist  the  nature 
of  the  soil.  The  nest  is  made  of  twigs  in  a  low 
bush,  and  lined  with  wool  and  fine  grasses. 
The  male  utters  a  peculiar  harsh  note,  which 
has  been  compared  to  the  sounds  made  by  a 
person  vomiting,  and  has  been  imitated  in  the 
native  name  goo-gwar-ruck^  applied  also  to 
other  species  of  the  genus. 

WATTS,  Alaric  Alexander,  an  English 
journalist  and  poet,  born  in  London,  March  16, 
1799.  After  teaching  for  some  time  in  the 
school  of  his  brother  at  Putney,  he  became  be- 
fore he  was  15  years  old  an  assistant  to  George 
Crabbe,  the  author  of  the  '^  Technological  Dic- 
tionary," and  afterward  a  private  tutor  in  Man- 
chester. In  1822  appeared  his  first  volume, 
entitled  *'  Poetical  Sketches,"  which  rapidly 
ran  through  5  editions ;  and  shortly  afterward 
he  assumed  the  editorship  of  the  "  Leeds  Intel- 
ligencer," in  which  he  strongly  attacked  the 
inhumanity  of  the  factory  system.  Three  years 
later  he  resigned  this  post  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  the  "Manchester  Courier,"  but 
early  in  1825  disposed  of  his  interest  in  that  jour- 
nal and  went  to  London.  While  in  Leeds  he 
embraced  a  proposal  of  the  London  publishers, 
Messrs.  Hurst  and  Robinson,  to  edit  an  annual 
volume  containing  prose  and  poetical  sketches 
by  popular  living  writers,  illustrated  by  engrav- 
ings taken  from  the  works  of  eminent  British 
painters.  In  1824  the  first  volume  of  "The 
Literary  Souvenir"  was  published ;  it  met  with 
great  success,  was  continued  annually  until  1834, 
and  of  some  volumes  14,000  or  15,000  copies 
were  sold.  In  1835  it  was  succeeded  by  "  The 
Cabinet  of  Modern  Art,"  under  his  editorship, 
which  lasted  only  3  years.  In  1827  he  was 
engaged  on  the  London  "  Standard  "  newspaper, 
and  in  1828  published  "  The  Poetical  Album,  or 
Register  of  Modern  Fugitive  Poetry,"  intended 
to  be  an  annual,  but  it  lived  only  two  years.  In 
1833  he  founded  "  The  United  Service  Gazette," 
a  journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  army 
and  navy,  of  which  he  was  editor  and  manager 
for  10  years ;  but  in  1843  he  became  involved 
in  a  quarrel  with  his  partner,  which  terminated 
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in  a  cliaiicery  suit,  out  of  which  grew  5  more, 
effectually  stripping  him  of  all  the  money  he 
had  made  by  his  10  years'  labor.  From  1841 
to  1847  he  was  again  engaged  on  the  London 
"  Standard,"  but  in  the  latter  year  withdrew 
altogether  from  any  connection  with  the  press. 
In  1851  appeared  an  edition  of  his  select  poeti- 
cal writings  under  the  title  of  "Lyrics  of  the 
Heart,  with  other  Poems."  Several  of  these 
were  by  his  wife,  who  was  a  sister  of  Wiffen, 
the  translator  of  Tasso,  and  who  in  addition  has 
written  and  edited  a  number  of  volumes  for 
young  people.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Watts  has 
published  only  occasional  poems.  In  1853  a 
pension  of  £100  per  annum  was  conferred  upon 
him  "  in  consideration  of  services  rendered  by 
him  to  literature  and  the  fine  arts." 

WATTS,  Geoege  Feedeeio,  an  English 
painter,  born  in  London  in  1818.  He  began  to 
exhibit  in  1837,  but  first  brought  himself  into 
notice  by  his  cartoon  of  "  Caractacus,"  which 
obtained  a  first  class  prize  at  the  Westminster 
hall  competition  in  1843.  Subsequently  his  two 
colossal  oil  pictures,  "  Echo"  and  "  Alfred  incit- 
ing the  Saxons  to  Maritime  Enterprise,"  received 
a  prize  of  £500,  and  were  purchased  for  the 
new  houses  of  parliament.  Among  his  re- 
maining oil  pictures  are  "  Paolo  and  Francesca," 
"Orlando  pursuing  the  Fata  Morgana,"  and 
"Life's  Illusions."  He  has  also  painted  in 
fresco  for  the  new  houses  of  parliament  "St. 
George  overcoming  the  Dragon,"  and  after  sev- 
eral years'  labor  completed  in  1861  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  hall  a  large  design  in  fresco  representing 
the  great  lawgivers  of  all  races  and  times. 

WATTS,  Isaac,  D.D.,  an  English  dissenting 
clergyman  and  poet,  born  in  Southampton, 
July  17,  1674,  died  in  London,  I^ov.  25,  1748. 
He  was  educated  by  his  father,  who  kept  a 
boarding  school  at  Southampton,  and  then  at 
a  dissenting  academy  in  London  under  the  Eev. 
Thomas  Eowe,  became  in  1696  tutor  to  the  son 
of  Sir  John  Hartopp  at  Stoke-I^ewington,  was 
chosen  in  1698  assistant  minister  to  the  Eev. 
Isaac  Ohauncey  of  an  Independent  congrega- 
tion then  meeting  in  Mark  lane,  London,  of 
which  he  became  pastor  in  1702,  and  remained 
in  that  post  till  his  death.  His  health  suffering, 
he  obtained  an  assistant  in  1703,  and  in  1712 
went  to  live  with  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  a  London 
alderman,  in  whose  family  he  remained  as  a 
guest  throughout  the  rest  of  his  life,  a  period 
of  36  years.  During  this  time  he  preached 
occasionally,  but  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
study  and  composition.  His  "Logic,  or  the 
Right  Use  of  Eeason"  (London,  1724),  and  his 
"Improvement  of  the  Mind"  (1727),  based  on 
the  philosophy  of  John  Locke,  are  the  best 
known  of*  his  prose  writings,  though  he  also 
published  a  work  on  astronomy  and  geography, 
several  volumes  of  sermons,  and  various  theo- 
logical treatises,  of  which  his  "  Three  Disser- 
tations relating  to  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity"  is  perhaps  the  most  familiar  to  the 
general  reader.  But  his  "  Hymns  and  Spiritual 
Songs"  (London,  1707),' "  Psalms  of  David  im- 


itated in  the  Language  of  the  ISTew  Testament  '^ 
(12mo.,  1719),  and  "Divine  Songs  attempted 
in  easy  Language  for  the  Use  of  Children" 
(1726)  count  their  admirers  wherever  the  Eng- 
lish tongue  is  spoken.  Probably  no  poetry  in 
the  language  has  been  more  widely  read  or 
more  warmly  prized.  'No  compiler  of  sacred 
lyrics  can  omit  Watts  from  his  selections,  and 
no  Protestant  English  worship  is  anywhere  con- 
ducted without  sometimes  singing  his  pieces. 
The  first  complete  collection  of  his  works  was 
published  by  Drs.  Jennings  and  Doddridge 
(6  vols.  4to.,  London,  1754).  His  biography 
by  Dr.  Johnson  is  included 4n  the  "Lives  of 
the  Poets."  His  Horce  Lyricce  were  repub- 
lished in  1837,  with  a  memoir  by  Southey ;  and 
of  his  psalms  and  hymns  the  editions  are  in- 
numerable ;  indeed,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
50,000  copies  of  them  are  sold  yearly  in  Eng- 
land and  America.  Dr.  Watts  lived  and  died 
a  bachelor.  In  person  he  was  small,  his  stat- 
ure, according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  scarcely  ex- 
ceeding 5  feet.  "  In  the  pulpit,"  says  the  same 
writer,  "the  gravity  and  propriety  of  his  utter- 
ance made  his  discourses  very  eflScacious."  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  his  sermons  were 
preached  extemporaneously,  only  the  heads  be- 
ing noted  down  beforehand. 

WAUKEGAN"  (formerly  Littlefoet),  a  city 
and  the  capital  of  Lake  co..  111.,  on  the  W.  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan,  and  on  the  fine  of  the  Chi- 
cago and  Milwaukee  railroad,  35  m.  N.  by  W. 
from  Chicago,  and  50  m.  S.  from  Milwaukee ; 
pop.  in  1860,  3,441.  The  city  is  principally 
built  on  a  bluff  rising  near  the  lake  shore 
abruptly  to  the  height  of  about  50  feet,  which 
gives  a  beautiful  view  of  the  lake.  Between 
the  bluff  and  the  lake  shore  is  a  level  tract, 
about  400  yards  wide,  occupied  with  dwellings, 
gardens,  and  some  warehouses.  It  is  a  place 
of  active  trade  by  lake  and  railroad,  especially 
in  produce,  wool,  and  timber.  There  were 
in  1862,  6  churches,  2  academies,  a  newspaper 
oflSce,  2  steam  flouring  mills,  and  a  bank. 

WAUKESHA,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Wisconsin, 
drained  by  Fox  and  Bark  rivers ;  area,  576  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  26,849.  It  has  a  level  sur- 
face, diversified  with  prairie  and  woodland  and 
numerous  small  lakes.  The  soil  is  extremely 
fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were  312,658 
bushels  of  wheat,  77,097  of  Indian  corn,  248,- 
392  of  oats,  119,154  of  potatoes,  and  317,649 
lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  16  grist  mills,  26 
saw  mills,  19  churches,  and  5,453  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.  Blue  limestone  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality  for  building  purposes  is  found. 
The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Milwaukee 
and  Mississippi  and  the  Milwaukee  and  La 
Crosse  railroads. — Waukesha,  the  capital,  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  Fox  river,  18  m.  W. 
from  Milwaukee;  pop.  in  1860,  2,073.  It  is 
the  seat  of  Carroll  college,  and  contains  several 
factories,  2  newspaper  oflfices,  7  or  8  churches, 
an  academy,  and  excellent  public  schools.  It 
is  connected  with  Milwaukee  by  the  Milwaukee 
and  Mississippi  railroad. 


WAUPACOA 

"WAUPAOOA,  a  central  co.  of  Wisconsin,  in- 
tersected by  the  Waupacca  and  Embarras  rivers 
and  their  branches ;  area,  T20  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  8,855.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and 
the  greater  portion  covered  with  dense  forests 
of  valuable  timber.  The  soil  is  very  fertile. 
Immense  quantities  of  lumber  are  exported. 
AVewauwegan  lake  is  in  the  S.  j^rt.  The 
county  was  organized  in  1 85 1 .  Capital,  Muck wa. 
WAUSHARA,  a  central  co.  of  Wisconsin, 
drained  by  Fox,  White,  and  Pine  rivers  ;  area, 
648  sq.  m._;  pop.  in  1860,  8,772.  The  surface 
is  undulating  and  partly  covered  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  good  timber,  much  of  which  is  ex- 
ported. The  soil  is  fertile.  The  county  was 
organized  in  1852.  Capital,  Wautoma. 
WAVE.     See  Tides. 

WAX,  an  organic  product  of  both  animal 
and  vegetable  origin,  and  occurring  even  as  a 
mineral,  though  in  this  case  also  its  original 
source  is  undoubtedly  vegetable.     The  com- 
mon properties   of   the    substances    included 
under  this  name  are  fusibility  at  a  moderate 
heat ;  burning  with  much  flame ;  insolubility  in 
water,  and  solubility  in  alkaline  solutions,  al- 
cohol, and  ether ;  and  in  most  cases  a  peculiar 
lustre,  to  which  the  name  of  "  waxy"  has  been 
given.     The  most  important  of  these  substances 
is  beeswax,  which  was  for  a  long  time  supposed 
to  be  simply  collected  by  the  bees  from  flowers, 
but  has  been  proved  by  the  experiments  of 
Huber  and  the  Hunters  to  be  secreted  by  them. 
(See  Bee.)  It  is  obtained  in  the  cakes  in  which 
it  appears  in  commerce,  by  boiling  the  combs, 
from  which  the  honey  has  drained  or  has  been 
pressed  out,  in  water,  with  frequent  stirring, 
that  the  wax  may  not  burn.  When  completely 
melted,  the  wax  is  strained  by  pressure  through 
hair  bags,  and  received  in  a  vessel  of  cold  water, 
which  serves  to  cool  it  and  prevent  it  from 
sticking.     This  is  repeated  2  or  8  times,  the 
bags  increasing  in  fineness,  and  the  wax  is 
finally  melted  without  water,  and  poured  into 
moulds  wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom, 
and  wetted  to  prevent  sticking.     After  being 
filled,  the  moulds  are  kept  in  a  warm  room  till 
the  wax  has  solidified,  as  otherwise  the  cakes 
are  apt  to  crack  in  the  middle.     This  process  is 
however  tedious  and  somewhat  wasteful,  and 
various  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  a 
more  expeditious  one,  of  which  Mr.  Bagster's 
appears  the  most  simple.  The  combs  are  placed 
in  a  conical  earthen  vessel  filled  with  a  mixture 
of  one  ounce  of  nitric  acid  to  a  quart  of  water. 
This  is  set  over  an  open  fire,  and  stirred  till 
the  wax  is  completely  melted,  when  it  is  re- 
moved from  the  fire,  and  allowed  to  cool  grad- 
ually.    The  product  is  divided  into  3  layers, 
the  upper  one  pure  wax,  the  lowest  chiefly 
impurities,  and  the  middle  containing  suflicient 
wax  to  be  added  to  the  next  melting.     A  mar- 
ketable wax  is  thus  obtained  at  a  single  oper- 
ation,   without  straining  or  pressing.     Bees- 
wax  obtained  by  either  of  these  processes  is 
yellow ;  has  an  agreeable,  somewhat  aromatic 
odor,  and  a  slight  but  peculiar  taste ;  is  rather 
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soft  and  unctuous,  though  firm  ;  has  a  granular 
fracture,  but  when  cut  shows  the  characteristic 
waxy  lustre  ;  does  not  adhere  to  the  fingers  or 
to  the  teeth  when  chewed;  is  rendered  soft 
and  tenacious  by  a  moderate  heat;  melts  at 
about  142°  F. ;    and  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
0.960  to  0.965.     It  is   often   adulterated  with 
earth,  meal,  rosin,  &c.     The  first  two  render  it 
brittle  and  grayish,  and  may  be  detected  and 
separated  by  melting  the  wax,  when  the  im- 
purities may  be  strained  out.     Rosin  makes  the 
fracture  smooth  and  shining  instead  of  gran- 
ular,  and  may  be  dissolved  in  cold   alcohol 
while  the  wax  remains    untouched.     Tallow 
or  suet  renders  the  wax  softer,  and  gives  it  an 
unpleasant  odor  when  melted. — Wax  is  bleached 
by  causing  it  when  melted  to  pass  through  a 
perforated  trough  upon  the  surface  of  revolving 
wooden  cylinders  half  immersed  in  water,  by 
which  it  is  formed  into  films,  which  are  then 
placed  on  webs  of  canvas   raised  from   the 
ground,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather 
until  perfectly  white.     It  is,  however,  gener- 
ally necessary  to  repeat  the  process  so  as  to 
expose  fresh  surfaces,  before  the  wax  can  be 
completely  bleached  ;  and  care  must  be  taken 
to  finally  remove  the  wax  from  the  webs  of 
canvas  only  in  dry  weather,  as  if  it  is  done  in 
damp  weather  it  retains  a  grayish  tint,  which 
much  impairs  its  value.    The  films  are  finally 
melted  and  cast  into  thin  circular  cakes,  known 
commercially  as  "  virgin  wax."     When  bleach- 
ed by  means  of  chlorine  or  its  compounds,  the 
color  is  destroyed,  but  the  wax  is  rendered 
unfit  for  many  purposes,  and  especially  for  can- 
dles.    Another  method  of  bleaching  is  to  add 
to  1  lb.  of  melted  wax  2  oz.  pulverized  nitrate 
of  soda,  and  then  stir  in  by  degrees  a  mixture 
of  1  oz.  sulphuric  acid  and  9  oz.  water.     When 
all  the  acid  is  added,  it  is  allowed  to  partially 
cool,  and  the  vessel  is  then  filled  up  with  boil- 
ing water  and  allowed  to   cool  slowly.     The 
wax  when  cold  is  put  into  boiling  water,  to  re- 
move the  sulphate  of  soda  and  acid ;  it  is  then 
quite  white,  and  should  be  perfectly  freed  from 
nitric  acid,  which  tends  to  render  it  yellow. 
Well  bleached  wax  is  pure  white,  translucent 
in  thin  slices,  shining,  harder  and  less  unc- 
tuous than  the  yellow,  without  taste  or  smell, 
becomes  soft  enough  to  be  kneaded  at  85°  to 
95°  F.,  and  fuses  at  150°  to  155°  F.,  though  it 
will  remain  liquid  at  a  somewhat  lower  temper- 
ature ;  by  a  great  heat  it  is  partly  volatilized 
and  partly  decomposed,  the  vapor  burning  with 
a  clear  bright  flame ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether, 
which  deposit  most  of  it  on  cooling ;  easily  sO 
in  the  essential  and  fixed  oils ;  and  can  readily 
be  combined  with  rosin  by  fusion.    It  is  very 
frequently  adulterated  with  spermaceti,  which 
destroys    its  peculiar  lustre   and    renders    it 
softer  and  more  fusible ;  it  is  also  adulterated 
with  stearine,  which  may  be  detected  by  the 
odor  of  fat  or  tallow  evolved  when  the  wax  is 
highly  heated,   and  by  the   crumbly  texture 
which  it  imparts. — White  wax  is  composed  of 
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two  principal  substances:  myricine,  which  is 
grayish  white,  without  crystalline  texture,  fusi- 
ble at  137°  F.,  and  almost  insoluble  in  boiling 
alcohol ;    and  cerine,  or  cerotic   acid,   which 
crystallizes  when  pure  in  delicate  needle-like 
crystals,  fuses  at  lf2°F.,  is  much  more  soluble, 
constitutes  about  22   per  cent,   of  the  entire 
weight  of  the  wax,  and  has  for  its  formula 
O54  H54  O4.    Wax  also  contains  4  or  5  per  cent. 
of  a  substance  called  ceroleine,  which  is  soft, 
very  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
melts  at  83°  F. ;  and  by  dry  distillation,  and 
by  the  action  of  acids  and  alkalies  on  cerine 
and  myricine,  a  large  number  of  peculiar  or- 
ganic compounds  may  be  derived  from  it.    A 
specimen  of  beeswax  from  Oeylon  was  found 
by  Mr.  Brodie  to  consist  almost  exclusively 
of  myricine. — Beeswax,   though  produced  in 
almost  every  country  in  the  temperate  and 
tropic  zones,  is  an  article  of  foreign  commerce 
in  comparatively  few.     The  European  supply  is 
principally  derived  from  the  Baltic,  the  Levant, 
Africa,  India,  and  the  United  States.   The  Por- 
tuguese province  of  Angola  in  Africa  annually 
sends  to   Europe  about   1,500,000  arrobas,  or 
48,772,000  lbs.    Japan  also  exports  much.    In 
the  United  States  it  has  long  been  an  important 
article  of  production  and  export.     The  census 
for  1840  gives  the  value  of  the  product   at 
$628,303,  which  would  be  about  2,000,000  lbs. ; 
that  for  1850   states  the  product  of  wax  and 
honey  to   have   been   14,853,790   lbs.,  worth 
$2,376,606;  and  that  for  1860  gives  1,357,864 
lbs.  of  wax  alone.   The  exports  in  1859-'60  were 
362,474  lbs.,  worth  $131,803.  In  1861,  238,553 
lbs.  were  exported  from  l^ew  York.     In  1860 
more  than  five  sixths  of  the  exports  were  to 
France,  England,  and  Brazil. — Beside  beeswax, 
two  kinds  of  wax  of  animal  origin  enter  into 
commerce.     The  first,  the  insect  wax  of  China, 
is  found  coating  the  surface  of  the  rhus  siicce- 
daneum  and  some  other  trees.     It  is  the  prod- 
uct of  a  very  small  white  hemipterous  insect 
(coccus  Smensis)^  which  about  the  beginning  of 
June  climbs  up  the  plant  and  feeds  upon  it, 
depositing  the  wax  upon  the  branches  as   a 
coating  which  resembles  hoar  frost.     This  is 
scraped  off'  toward  the  end  of  August,  melted 
in  boiling  water,  and  strained  through  a  cloth. 
It  is  white  and  crystalline,  resembling  sperma- 
ceti, but  harder,  more  brittle,  and  more  fibrous, 
fuses  at  181°  F.,  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  al- 
cohol or  ether,  dissolves  readily  in  naphtha, 
and  has  for  its  formula  dos  H108O4.     It  does 
not  contain  cerotic  acid  ready  formed,  but  by 
fusion  with  potash  is  decomposed  into  a  mix- 
ture  of  it  with  a  substance   called  cerotine 
(064  Hsc  O2).   The  Chinese' call  \tfe-la^  and  em- 
ploy it  for  making  candles,  sometimes  alone, 
but  more  commonly  mixed  with  softer  fats  and 
as  a  coating  for  other  more  easily  fusible  mate- 
rial, in  order  to  prevent  guttering.     It  is  often 
colored  red  with  alkanet  root  or  green  with 
verdigris.     It  has  been  introduced  into  England 
for  the  manufacture  of  composite  candles,  and 
is  found  to  answer  the  same  purpose  as  bees- 


wax, of  destroying  the  crystalline  structure,  or 
*'  breaking  the  grain,"  of  stearic  acid.    In  China 
it  is  also  employed  as  a  medicine.     The  French 
have  introduced  the  insect  into  Algeria.     The 
price  of  the  wax  at  Ningpo  some  years  ago  was 
22  to  25  cents  per  pound,  and  the  annual  pro- 
duction was  estimated  at  400,000  lbs.     Another 
wax  of  animal  origin  is  the  Andaquies  wax  of 
South  America,  which  is  produced  by  a  small  in- 
sect called  avesa.    It  melts  at  171°  F.,  has  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  0.917,  and  according  to  M.  Lewy 
contains  50  per  cent,   of  ceroxyline  or  palm 
wax,  45  per  cent,  of  cerosine  or  sugar  cane 
wax,  and  5  per  cent,  of  an  oily  substance. — Of 
the  vegetable  waxes,  the  Japanese,  the  palm 
wax  of  New  Granada,  and  the  myrtle  wax  of 
the  United  States  are  the  principal  varieties. 
The  first  is  as  white  as  bleached  beeswax,  more 
brittle,  less  ductile,  and  breaks  with  a  smoother 
and  more  conchoidal  fracture  ;  its  specific  grav- 
ity is  rather  less ;  and  its  melting  point  is  about 
127°.    Its  chemical  composition  is  not  definite- 
ly  known.     The  berries  yielding  it  grow  in 
clusters  like  grapes  on  trees  from  15  to  25  feet 
high,  and  when  gathered  are  roughly  washed 
and  boiled  in  water,  when  the  wax  rises  to 
the  surface,  is  skimmed  off",  and  formed  into 
cakes  weighing  about  30  lbs.     It  is  said  to  re- 
quire protracted  bleaching  before  it  is  fit  for 
market.     Small  quantities  have  been  shipped  to 
Europe  for  many  years  past,  but  it  is  only 
within  4  or  5  years  that  it  has  been  extensively 
employed  for  candles,  &c.     The  amount  ex- 
ported is  large,  and  continually  increasing.     In 
1859  a  single  cargo  of  1,170,000  lbs.  arrived  in 
England.     In  1860  the  price  at  ISTagasaki  was 
$11  to  $12  per  pecul  (8^  to  9^  cents  per  lb.), 
while  that  of  beeswax  was  $32  (24|  cents  per 
lb.).  The  palm  wax  of  N'ew  Granada  (ceroxyline) 
is  obtained  from  the  ceroxylon  andicola.     The 
scrapings  from  the  exterior  of  the  tree  are  boiled 
by  the  Indians,  and  the  wax  rises  to  the  surface. 
It  is  grayish  white  when  crude,  and  after  pu- 
rification by  digestion  in  alcohol  is  yellowish 
white,  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  fuses  at 
161^°  F.     The  tree  has  been  introduced  into 
Algeria.     Carnauba  wax  is  derived  from  a  palm 
growing  in  northern  Brazil.     It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  fuses  at  182°  F.     The 
Ocuba  wax  of  Brazil  is  derived  from  the  ker- 
nels of  the  fruit  of  several  species  of  myris- 
tica^  especially  the  M.  Ocitba.     It  is  yellowish 
white,  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,   and  melts 
at  98°  F.     The  Bicuhiba  wax,  also  from  Brazil, 
comes  from  the  M.  BicuMla^  is  yellowish  white, 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  fusible  at  95° 
F.     The  myrtle  wax,  which  for  many  years 
has  been  an  article  of  commerce  in  the  United 
States,  also  known  as  "  candleberry  wax"  and 
"bayberry  tallow,"  occurs  as  an  incrustation 
on  the  berries  of  the  wax  myrtle  or  bayberry. 
(See  Wax  Myrtle.)     The  berries  are  enclosed 
in  bags  of  coarse  cloth,,  and  kept  immersed  in 
boiling  water  until  the  wax  collects  on  the  sur- 
face, which  is  then  cast  into  moulds  and  sold 
without  further  preparation.     It  varies  in  color 
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from  grayish  yellow  to  deep  green,  has  a  bal- 
samic and  slightly  aromatic  odor,  a  specific  grav- 
ity of  1.004  to  1.006,  fuses  between  117°  and 
120°  F.,  and  is  much  harder  and  more  brittle 
than  beeswax.  It  is  composed,  according  to  Mr. 
G.  E.  Moore  ("American  Journal  of  Science," 
May,  1862),  of  one  fifth  part  of  a  substance 
called  palmitine,  which  exists  in  palm  oil,  Jap- 
anese wax,  &c.,  and  four  fifths  of  palmitic  acid 
(G21  ILi  O3  HO),  with  a  small  quantity  of  lauric 
acid.  This  wax  appears  as  a  candle-making 
material  to  be  worthy  of  more  attention  than 
it  has  hitherto  received.  Its  illuminating  pow- 
er is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  best 
beeswax ;  it  costs  hardly  one  quarter  as  much, 
can  be  obtained  more  free  from  color,  is  easily 
bleached,  and  from  its  superior  hardness  can  be 
cast  instead  of  being  moulded  by  hand  like  bees- 
wax. The  plant  grows  abundantly  upon  the 
poorest  soils  along  the  coast  of  New  England. 
Plantations  of  it  have  long  existed  in  Europe, 
and  its  cultivation  has  lately  been  tried  in  Alge- 
ria. The  berries  of  myrica  quercifoUa^  natives 
of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  growing  on  dry 
sandy  plains  along  the  coast,  also  yield  a  green- 
ish wax,  which  can  be  bleached,  and  when  made 
into  candles  gives  a  very  fine  light.  The  sugar 
cane  yields  a  wax  called  cerosine,  having  for 
formula  O48  H48  O2,  which  is  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol  and  slightly  so  in  boiling  ether.  The 
sorghum  also  secretes  on  the  surface  of  the  na- 
tive stalks  a  white  resinous  powder,  from  which 
candles  could  be  made.  A  waxy  substance 
called  suberine  has  likewise  been  obtained  from 
cork. — Several  mineral  substances  resemble 
wax  in  physical  properties  and  composition, 
the  principal  of  which  are  ozocerite  and  hatcli- 
ettine. — The  principal  uses  of  the  difi*erent 
kinds  of  wax  are  :  1,  for  the  manufacture  of 
candles,  either  of  pure  wax,  the  consumption 
of  which  is  especially  great  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  or  of  wax  mixed  with  stearic  acid, 
palm  oil,  &c.,  as  in  composite  candles;  to 
which  purpose  every  variety,  whether  animal, 
vegetable,  or  mineral,  seems  to  have  been  ap- 
plied in  different  countries  (see  Candle)  ;  2,  as 
a  vehicle  for  colors  in  certain  kinds  of  painting, 
and  as  a  protecting  coating  for  them  (see  En- 
OAusTio,  and  Varnish)  ;  3,  for  giving  a  polish 
to  furniture  or  floors,  for  both  which  purposes 
it  is  generally  used  in  France  and  other  parts 
of  southern  Europe  (see  French  Polish)  ;  4,  in 
medicine,  in  which  beeswax  is  employed  as  an 
internal  remedy  against  diarrhoea  and  dysentery, 
as  an  ingredient  in  almost  all  ointments,  cerates, 
and  plasters,  and  also  for  filling  carious  teeth ; 
5,  as  a  lute  or  cement  of  much  utility  for  chem- 
ical and  other  purposes,  and  also  as  an  imper- 
vious coating  for  vessels  formed  of  porous  ma- 
terials ;  6,  as  a  material  for  modelling ;  and  T, 
formerly  for  seals  instead  of  sealing  wax.  (See 
Seal.) 

WAX,  Sealing.     See  Sealino  Wax. 

WAX  FIGURES.  The  employment  of  wax 
in  imitative  art  dates  from  a  period  anterior  to 
historical  times,  although,  according  to  Pliny, 


the  art  of  casting  it  in  moulds  was  not  practised 
previous  to  the  time  of  Lysistratus,  its  reputed 
inventor,  who  flourished  about  300  B.  C,  and 
whose  productions  were  chiefly  portraits  cast 
in  plaster  moulds  taken  from  the  face.  Wax 
portraits  eventually  became  common,  and 
among  the  Romans,  who  placed  them  in  the 
vestibules  of  their  houses,  were  regarded  as  an 
evidence  of  ancient  nobility,  as  none  were  al- 
lowed to  possess  such  images  whose  families 
had  not  borne  some  curule  magistracy ;  whence 
the  term  fiimosce  imaginis,  indicating  the  an- 
tiquity of  a  family.  Polybius  relates  that  these 
images,  habited  in  the  costume  appropriate  to 
their  age  and  rank,  were  carried  in  funeral 
processions,  or  seated  in  chairs  in  the  forum, 
where  they  aflbrded  an  impressive  spectacle  to 
the  populace  and  a  suggestive  theme  to  the  or- 
ator of  the  occasion.  In  the  middle  ages,  wax 
was  employed  in  the  construction  of  images  of 
saints  and  of  votive  images,  and  those  who 
practised  sorcery  melted  before  a  slow  fire 
wax  figures  of  the  persons  against  whom  their 
incantations  were  directed.  In  the  latter  half 
of  the  15th  century  Andrea  del  Yerrocchio  and 
Orsino  gained  considerable  reputation  by  some 
figures  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  their  joint  pro- 
duction, which  consisted  of  frameworks  of 
wood  or  skeletons  for  the  bodies  and  limbs, 
while  the  heads,  hands,  and  feet  were  cast  in 
wax,  painted  in  oil  colors  to  counterfeit  life. 
They  were  furnished  with  glass  eyes  and  nat- 
ural hair,  and  were  habited  in  the  costume 
usually  worn  by  Lorenzo.  Yasari  speaks  of 
the  life-like  appearance  of  these  figures,  and 
adds  that  the  art  declined  rapidly  after  the 
time  of  Orsino.  The  manufacture  of  wax  fig- 
ures of  the  size  of  life  is  still  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent,  but  has  long  ceased  to  be 
considered  a  branch  of  the  fine  arts,  no  imita- 
tive skill  or  taste  on  the  part  of  the  artist  being 
sufl^icient  to  overcome  the  ghastly  fixedness 
which  such  images  must  always  present,  and 
which  is  the  more  disagreeable  as  the  resem- 
blance to  life  is  closer.  In  the  preparation  of 
anatomical  models  and  pathological  examples, 
however,  wax  has  been  very  advantageously 
employed,  the  invention  being  due  to  Gaetano 
Giulio  Zummo,  a  famous  modeller  in  colored 
wax,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
17th  century.  In  the  succeeding  century 
the  celebrated  collection  of  anatomical  models 
in  the  institute  of  Bologna  was  commenced 
under  the  direction  of  Ercole  Lelli,  the  finest 
specimens  being  by  Giovanni  Manzoli  and  his 
wife  Anna  Morandi  Manzoli.  In  the  museum 
of  natural  history  at  Florence  are  15  chambers 
devoted  to  preparations  by  Fontana,  Susini, 
and  other  celebrated  modellers ;  the  Musee 
Dupuytren  at  Paris  is  famous  for  its  morbid 
specimens ;  and  almost  every  considerable  city 
of  Europe  now  has  its  collection. — In  the  man- 
ufacture of  wax  models  of  this  class,  it  is 
usual  to  take  a  mould  of  the  object  to  be  im- 
itated in  plaster  of  Paris ;  or,  which  is  better, 
in  a  flexible  composition  of  beeswax,  Burgundy 
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pitch,  and  Venice  turpentine,  with  a  very  small 
quantity  of  ohve  oil ;  or  in  gelatine,  which,  if 
made  thin,  can  be  peeled  off  the  cast  in  pieces 
without  injury  to  it.  The  model,  when  cast, 
receives  its  local  tints  by  means  of  a  hair  pen- 
cil and  powder  colors  moistened  with  tur- 
pentine, or  sometimes  with  water,  and  tem- 
pered with  a  little  wax.  This  same  process  is 
employed  in  modelling  fruit,  and  generally  in 
making  images,  although  various  expedients 
have  been  devised  to  save  wax,  such  as  casting 
the  pure  wax  thin  and  filling  in  to  a  consider- 
able thickness  with  a  coarser  composition.  A 
common  method  of  making  heads  is  to  fashion 
a  block  head  of  paper  pulp  and  size  into  the 
desired  shape,  color  it  in  a  higher  degree  than 
is  natural,  and  pour  over  it  a  thin  coating  of 
wax,  to  which  a  uniform  surface  can  be  com- 
municated by  means  of  a  hot  iron  held  near 
the  image.  The  color  painted  on  the  paper 
block  shows  through  the  wax  in  tints  subdued 
to  those  of  nature.  Flowers  are  not  cast,  but 
are  made  from  thin  leaves  of  colored  wax, 
receiving  their  local  tints  by  means  of  a  pencil. 
WAX  MYRTLE,  or  Baybeeet  (myrica  ceri- 
fera^  Linn.),  a  low,  crooked  shrub,  3  to  8  feet 
high,  growing  in  extensive  patches  or  in  thick 
clusters  on  every  variety  of  soil,  usually  near 
the  sea  coast,  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  wax  myrtle  is  typical  of  the  natural  order 
myricacecB  of  Lindley,  related  to  the  birches, 
but  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  1-celled  ovary, 
with  a  single  erect,  straight  ovule,  and  the 
drupe-like  nut.  This  order  embraces  3  or  4 
genera,  shrubs  or  small  trees  covered  with 
resinous  dots  and  glands,  and  alternate,  simple 
leaves  with  or  without  stipules,  indigenous  to 
Korth  and  South  America,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  India.  Their  flowers  are  dioecious, 
amentacious,  naked ;  the  stamens  2  to  8,  gen- 
erally in  the  axil  of  a  scaly  bract ;  anthers  2  to 
4-celled,  opening  lengthwise ;  ovary  1-celled, 
ovule  solitary ;  stigmas  2,  subulate  or  else  pe- 
taloid ;  fruit  drupaceous ;  seeds  solitary,  erect, 
the  embryo  exalbuminous.  The  bayberry  or 
wax  myrtle  has  an  irregular,  crooked,  seldom 
erect  stem,  which  gives  off  rough  branches  in 
clusters,  the  bark  brownish  gray,  sprinkled 
with  round  or  oblong  white  dots ;  the  leaves 
irregularly  scattered,  often  in  tufts,  nearly  ses- 
sile, obovate  lance-shaped,  abruptly  pointed, 
cuneate  at  base,  wavy,  slightly  serrate  and 
re  volute  at  the  edge,  yellowish  beneath.  The 
flowers  appear  in  April  and  May,  the  barren 
ones  in  short,  stiff,  erect  catkins,  having  loose, 
rhomboidal  scales  containing  each  8  or  4  sta- 
mens ;  the  fertile  flowers  are  much  smaller  and 
occur  on  a  different  plant,  the  scales  imbri- 
cated, oval,  pointed,  each  containing  an  ovary 
with  2  subulate  stigmas.  The  fertile  ament 
ripens  into  a  branch  of  4  to  9  dry  berries, 
which  are  covered  with  rounded  waxy  parti- 
cles, giving  out,  as  well  as  the  entire  plant,  a 
fragrant  and  balsamic  odor.  This  species  is 
especially  prized  for  its  wax  (see  Wax),  but 
seems  to  be  held  in  more  esteem  in  Europe 


than  in  America;  and  in  certain  parts  of 
France,  where  it  has  been  introduced  for 
many  years,  it  has  become  perfectly  accli- 
mated. Other  species  of  myrica  are  known 
as  the  fragrant  gales,  of  which  a  familiar  exam- 
ple is  M.  gale  (Linn.),  a  dark-colored  bush  2  to 
5  feet  high,  having  wedge  or  lance-shaped, 
scarcely  serrated,  fragrant  leaves,  and  stiff 
brown-scaled  aments  appearing  in  April,  and 
found  in  inundated  places.  A  southern  spieces 
(if.  inodora,  Bartram),  a  shrub  with  whitish 
bark  and  perennial,  coriaceous,  oblong,  obtuse, 
entire  leaves,  sparingly  dotted,  is  found  on  the 
margins  of  swamps  near  the  sea  coast  of  Flor- 
ida. The  sweet  fern  (Comptonia  asplenifolia^ 
Alton),  a  very  common  plant  in  old  and  neglect- 
ed pastures  throughout  the  United  States,  also 
belongs  to  the  order  my ricace(e. — The  medicinal 
qualities  of  the  order  are  astringent  and  tonic, 
as  in  the  sweet  fern,  which  is  employed  in 
diarrhoea,  while  in  its  aromatic  bark  reside 
both  benzoic  and  tannic  acids  combined  with  a 
resinous  matter.  The  roots  of  the  wax  myrtle 
are  reputed  emetic  and  drastic,  and  the  berries 
of  other  species  produce  wax ;  the  drupe  of  a 
I^epaul  species  (M.  sapida)  is  acid,  of  the  size 
of  a  cherry,  and  eaten  in  that  country.  The 
sweet  gale  (if.  gale)  has  been  used  as  a  vermi- 
fuge, and  its  leaves  employed  in  brewing;  it 
affords  a  yellow  dye,  and  its  stems  and  branches 
are  used  in  tanning. 

WAXBILL.     See  Finch. 

AVAXWING,  a  name  applied  to  birds  of  the 
genus  ampelis  (Linn.)  or  horrihycilla  (Vieill.), 
derived  from  the  appendages  at  the  ends  of 
some  of  the  secondaries  and  tertiaries,  which 
in  color  and  texture  resemble  small  pieces  of 
red  sealing  wax ;  these  are  horny  expansions 
of  the  shafts,  and  are  found  in  both  sexes. 
This  group,  which  embraces  two  North  Amer- 
ican species,  has  by  some  been  placed  among 
the  chatterers;  Cabanis  makes  them  a  sub- 
family of  the  flycatchers,  and  Baird  elevates 
them  into  a  family  (bomlycilUdce),  coming  near 
the  shrikes  in  the  notch  of  the  lower  mandible. 
The  gape  is  very  wide,  but  without  bristles ; 
bill  short,  broad  at  the  base,  compressed,  and 
notched  at  the  tip  in  both  mandibles ;  wings 
long,  broad,  and  pointed,  with  10  primaries, 
the  1st  rudimentary  and  the  2d  the  longest; 
tail  short  and  even ;  tarsi  short,  toes  long,  and 
claws  curved  and  sharp.  Unlike  the  chatter- 
ers, they  are  silent  birds,  and  are  found  only 
in  cold  regions.  The  Bohemian  waxwing  or 
chatterer  (A,  garruliis^  Linn.)  is  a  handsome 
bird,  about  8  inches  long  and  12^  in  alar  ex- 
tent ;  the  color  is  a  general  reddish  gray,  with 
a  large  patch  on  the  throat  and  band  on  fore- 
head black ;  crest  and  lower  tail  coverts  brown- 
ish orange;  primaries,  secondaries,  and  tail 
tipped  with  yellow;  2  white  bands  on  the 
wings ;  lower  parts  silvery  gray.  It  is  found 
in  the  extreme  northern  portions  of  America, 
Europe,  and  Asia,  migrating  to  temperate  lati- 
tudes in  winter,  being  most  common  in  the 
United  States  about  the  great  lakes  and  the 
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valley  of  the  northern  Mississippi ;  the  epithet 
Bohemian  is  a  misnomer,  as  they  are  no  more 
abundant  in  Bohemia  than  in  the  more  north- 
ern parts^  of  Europe ;  they  live  principally  and 
breed  within  the  arctic  circle.  The  food  con- 
sists of  berries  of  all  kinds,  especially  of  the 
mountain  ash,  hawthorn,  ivy,  and  juniper; 
and  they  occasionally  take  insects,  after  the 
manner  of  the  flycatchers.  The  cedar  bird 
(A.  Garolinensis^  Briss. ;  'bomhycilla  cedrorum^ 
Vieill.)  is  considerably  smaller,  more  southern, 
and  less  migratory.  The  general  color  is  red- 
dish olive,  passing  into  purplish  cinnamon  an- 
teriorly, ashy  behind,  and  yellow  below ;  chin 
black ;  under  tail  coverts  white,  but  no  white 
on  the  wings ;  in  other  respects  like  the  pre- 
ceding species.  It  occurs  throughout  North 
America,  from  Canada  to  Central  America ;  it 
is  seen  usually  in  flocks,  flying  high  and  rapid- 
ly ;  the  food  consists  of  berries  and  small  fruits 
of  all  kinds,  which  it  eats  to  repletion  and 
sometimes  to  its  destruction ;  it  takes  its  name 
from  its  fondness  for  the  berries  of  the  red 
cedar;  it  also  eats  insects.  It  is  a  handsome 
and  sprightly  bird,  but  has  no  song;  it  gets 
very  fat  in  summer  and  autumn,  and  is  then 
highly  esteemed  as  food  in  the  southern  states. 
It  breeds  in  June,  making  a  nest  of  grass  in 
orchard  and  cedar  trees ;  the  eggs  are  3  or  4, 
purplish  white  with  black  spots.  There  is  a 
species  in  Japan,  which  has  no  red  appendages 
to  the  wings. 

WAY,  Eight  of.  See  Realty,  vol.  xiii.  p. 
785. 

WAYLAiSTD,  Feaxcis,  B.D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  born  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
March  11,  1796.  His  parents  were  natives  of 
Great  Britain,  and  his  father  a  clergyman  of 
considerable  distinction.  He  was  graduated  at 
Union  college  in  1813,  studied  medicine  under 
Dr.  Eli  Burritt  of  Troy,  and  was  licensed  to 
practise.  In  1816  he  joined  the  Baptist  church 
in  Troy,  and  soon  after  entered  the  Andover 
theological  seminary.  In  1817  he  accepted  a 
tutorship  in  Union  college,  which  he  held  for  4 
years,  prosecuting  his  theological  studies  mean- 
while under  the  informal  instruction  of  Presi- 
dent Nott.  In  1821  he  was  called  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  first  Baptist  church  in  Boston, 
where  he  was  ordained  and  remained  5  years. 
In  Sept.  1826,  he  was  elected  professor  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  Union 
college ;  but  in  December  of  the  same  year  he 
was  chosen  president  of  Brown  university. 
Providence,  R.  L,  and  was  inaugurated  in  Feb. 
1827.  The  university  was  not  prosperous  at 
the  time  of  his  election  to  the  presidency,  but 
it  revived  under  his  administration.  He  com- 
menced a  careful  investigation  of  the  subject 
of  the  existing  system  of  collegiate  instruc- 
tion, and  gave  to  the  public  some  of  the  re- 
sults of  his  inquiries  in  his  "  Thoughts  on  the 
Collegiate  System  of  the  United  States"  (Bos- 
ton, 1842).  The  fundamental  principle  of  this 
work  was,  that,  borrowing  our  system  of  col- 
legiate education  from  that  of  Great  Britain, 


and  changing  for  the  worse  some  of  its  best 
features,  we  had  provided  only  the  kind  of 
education  demanded  by  those  who  were  in- 
tending to  enter  one  or  other  of  the  learned 
professions,  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of 
the  commercial,  mechanical,  and  agricultural 
classes,  which  had  done  most  for  the  organiza- 
tion and  endowment  of  colleges ;  and  that  to 
offer  to  those  classes  the  advantages  of  such  an 
education  as  would  be  best  adapted  to  their 
wants,  the  study  of  the  classics  should  be  made 
optional  to  those  desiring  an  education  for 
other  than  professional  purposes,  and  those 
who  chose  to  take  only  a  practical  course 
should  be  allowed  college  honors  expressive  of 
their  attainments.  In  1849  he  resigned  the 
presidency  of  the  university,  but  consented  to 
retain  it  on  the  condition  that  the  institu- 
tion should  be  reorganized  on  the  plan  above 
indicated.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and 
$125,000  raised  to  effect  the  proposed  changes. 
He  finally  retired  in  1855,  and  has  since  been 
engaged  for  the  most  part  in  literary  labors, 
acting  also  for  two  or  three  years  as  pastor  of 
the  first  Baptist  church  in  Providence.  Beside 
the  one  above  mentioned,  the  following  are  his 
principal  published  works :  "  Elements  of  Moral 
Science"  (12mo.,  Boston,  1835  ;  abridged  for 
the  use  of  schools,  18mo.,  1836);  "Elements 
of  Political  Economy"  (1837);  "University 
Sermons"  (1838),  subsequently  enlarged  and 
published  nnder  the  title  of  "Salvation  by 
Christ"  (1858);  "Limitations  of  Human  Re- 
sponsibility" (1840);  "Life  of  Rev.  Adoniram 
Judson,  D.D."  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1853) ;  "Intellec- 
tual Philosophy"  (1854)  ;  "Notes  on  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Practices  of  Baptists"  (New  York, 
1856);  "Occasional  Discourses"  (1858);  and 
"Sermons  to  the  Churches"  (1858).  A  cor- 
respondence on  the  subject  of  slavery  between 
Dr.  Wayland  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Fuller,  D.D., 
was  published  under  the  title  of  "  Christianity 
and  Slavery"  (New  York,  1845).  In  this  cor- 
respondence Dr.  Wayland  advocated  opinions 
of  thorough  hostility  to  slavery. 

WAYNE,  the  name  of  counties  in  14  of  the 
United  States.  L  A  N.  W.  co.  of  N.  Y.,  bor- 
dering on  Lake  Ontario,  and  intersected  by 
Clyde  river;  area,  572  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
47,762.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil 
fertile.  The  productions  in  1855  were  285,161 
bushels  of  wheat,  875,624  of  oats,  756,677  of 
Indian  corn,  229,495  of  barley,  261,403  of  pota- 
toes, 509,626  of  apples,  295,819  lbs.  of  wool, 
1,446,080  of  butter,  163,763  of  cheese,  and  45,- 
271  tons  of  hay.  There  were  25  grist  mills,  85 
saw  mills,  10  iron  furnaces,  3  founderies,  14 
tanneries,  80  churches,  6  newspaper  offices,  and 
17,222  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Iron 
ore,  water  limestone,  and  gypsum  abound,  and 
there  are  salt  and  sulphur  springs.  The  coun- 
ty is  intersected  by  the  New  York  central 
railroad  and  the  Erie  canal.  Capital,  Lyons. 
II.  A  N.  E.  CO.  of  Penn.,  bordering  on  N.  Y. 
and  bounded  E.  by  the  Delaware  river,  and 
drained  by  Lackawaxen  and  other  creeks ;  area, 
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T20  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  32,2T9.  The  surface 
is  mostly  hilly,  and  in  the  W.  part  somewhat 
mountainous.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
60,577  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  96,094  of  oats, 
130,338  of  potatoes,  391,814  lbs.  of  butter, 
28,928  of  wool,  and  25,380  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  9  grist  mills,  99  saw  mills,  4  iron  founde- 
ries,  10  tanneries,  32  churches,  and  2  newspaper 
offices ;  and  in  1860  there  were  6,638  pupils  at- 
tending public  schools.  Iron  ore  is  found.  The 
county  is  intersected  by  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son canal  and  railroad,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
coal  company's  railroad.    Capital,  Honesdale. 

III.  A  "W.  CO.  of  Va.,  separated  from  Ky.  on 
the  W.  by  Sandy  river,  and  from  Ohio  on  the 
F.  by  the  Ohio  river ;  area,  415  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1860,  6,747,  of  whom  143  were  slaves.  The 
surface  is  very  hilly,  and  in  most  parts  covered 
with  forests.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
226,800  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  27,'785  of  oats, 
and  36,655  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  6  saw 
mills,  2  tanneries,  9  churches,  and  203  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  Bituminous  coal  and 
iron  ore  are  abundant.  The  value  of  real  estate 
in  1856  was  $880,017,  an  increase  of  43  per 
cent,  since  1850.    Capital,  "Wayne  Court  House. 

IV.  An  E.  CO.  of  N.  C,  intersected  by  the 
Neuse  river;  area,  720  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
14,906,  of  whom  6,451  were  slaves.  The  sur- 
face is  generally  level  and  the  soil  sandy.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  13,948  bushels  of 
wheat,  480,240  of  Indian  corn,  20,709  of  oats, 
157,662  of  sweet  potatoes,  93,045  of  peas  and 
beans,  and  335  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
49  grist  mills,  4  saw  mills,  61  tar  and  turpen- 
tine establishments,  10  turpentine  distilleries, 
23  churches,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  226  pupils 
attending  schools.  Extensive  pine  forests  cover 
much  of  the  county,  and  large  quantities  of 
lumber,  tar,  and  turpentine  are  exported.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  the  North  Carolina,  At- 
lantic and  North  Carolina,  and  Weldon  and 
Wilmington  railroads.     Capital,  Goldsborough. 

V.  A  S.  E.  CO.  of  Ga.,  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by 
the  Altamaha  river,  and  intersected  by  the 
Santilla  river ;  area,  594  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
2,269,  of  whom  621  were  slaves.  The  surface 
is  level,  abounding  with  pine  forests,  and  the 
soil  sandy.  The  productions  in  1850  were  21,- 
645  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  24,433  of  sweet  po- 
tatoes, 87  bales  of  cotton,  and  41,180  lbs.  of  rice. 
There  were  31  churches,  and  55  pupils  attend- 
ing schools.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the 
Savannah,  Albany,  and  gulf  railroad.  Capital, 
Waynesville.  YI.  AS.E.  co.  of  Miss.,  border- 
ing on  Ala.,  intersected  by  the  Chickasawha 
river,  and  by  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad; 
area,  790  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  3,691,  of  whom 
1,947  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  undulating 
and  the  soil  sandy.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  84,280  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  37,605  of 
sweet  potatoes,  and  1,217  bales  of  cotton.  Cap- 
ital, Winchester.  VII.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Tenn., 
bordering  on  Ala.,  partly  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  the  Tennessee  river,  and  drained  by  Buffalo 
river  and  several  creeks ;  area,  504  sq.  m. ;  pop. 


in  1860,  9,115,  of  whom  1,269  were  slaves. 
The  surface  is  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  458,148  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,  41,070  of  oats,  and  47,912  lbs.  of 
butter.  There  were  20  grist  mills,  3  saw  mills, 
18  churches,  and  825  pupils  attending  pub- 
lic schools.  Iron  ore  is  abundant.  Capital, 
Waynesborough.  VIII.  A  S.  co.  of  Ky.,  bor- 
dering on  Tenn.,  bounded  N.  by  Cumberland 
river  and  E.  by  South  fork ;  area,  570  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  10,258,  of  whom  987  were  slaves. 
The  surface  is  hilly,  and  the  soil,  especially  along 
the  streams,  very  fertile.  The  productions  in 
1850  were  14,276  bushels  of  wheat,  495,409  of 
Indian  corn,  104,498  of  oats,  128.522  lbs.  of 
butter,  and  24,501  of  wool.  There  were  19 
grist  mills,  3  saw  mills,  16  churches,  and  1,484 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Bituminous 
coal  and  iron  ore  are  very  abundant.  Capital, 
Monticello.  IX.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Ohio,  drained 
by  a  branch  of  the  Walhonding  river,  and  by 
Killbuck  creek  and  other  streams;  area,  660  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  32,483.  The  surface  is  un- 
dulating, and  the  soil  a  deep  clayey  loam  of 
remarkable  fertility.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  571.377  bushels  of  wheat,  827,460  of  In- 
dian corn,  427,319  of  oats,  109,828  of  potatoes, 
1,027,923  lbs.  of  butter,  255,511  of  wool,  and 
41,722  tons  of  hay.  There  were  37  grist  mills, 
66  saw  mills,  3  iron  founderies,  17  woollen  fac- 
tories, 25  tanneries,  70  churches,  2  newspaper 
offices,  and  13,927  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Bituminous  coal  and  limestone  are 
very  abundant.  The  county  is  intersected  by 
the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago,  and 
the  Cleveland  and  Zanesville  railroads.  Capi- 
tal, Wooster.  X.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Mich.,  border- 
ing on  Lakes  Erie  and  St.  Clair,  bounded  E. 
by  Detroit  river  and  S.  W.  by  Huron  river, 
and  drained  by  Eouge  and  Huron  rivers  and 
their  branches;  area,  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
75,548.  The  surface  is  undulating  in  the  W. 
part  and  level  in  other  portions,  and  the  soil 
very  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
106,876  bushels  of  wheat,  283,559  of  Indian 
corn,  237,007  of  oats,  130,442  of  potatoes,  435,- 
357  lbs.  of  butter,  95,058  of  wool,  and  28,187 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  16  grist  mills,  43  saw 
mills,  7  iron  founderies,  a  woollen  factory,  50 
churches,  9  newspaper  offices,  and  7,183  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  Limestone  of  a  supe- 
rior quality  is  found,  and  there  are  sulphur 
springs.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Mich- 
igan central,  Michigan  southern  and  northern 
Indiana,  and  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  railroads, 
which  terminate  at  the  capital,  Detroit.  XL 
An  E.  CO.  of  Ind.,  bordering  on  Ohio,  and 
drained  by  Whitewater  river  and  its  tributa- 
ries; area,  420  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  29,558. 
The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  extreme- 
ly fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were  163,- 
667  bushels  of  Avheat.  1,398,455  of  Indian  corn, 
207,295  of  oats,  363,082  lbs.  of  butter,  71,659 
of  wool,  and  11,377  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
45  grist  mills,  30  saw  mills,  14  tanneries,  68 
churches,  5  newspaper  offices,  and  3,467  pupils 
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attending  public  scliools.  The  county  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Whitewater  canal  and  the  Indiana 
central  and  the  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  air-line 
railroads.  Capital,  Oentreville.  XII.  A  S.  E. 
CO.  of  111.,  intersected  by  the  Little  Wabash 
river  and  its  affluent,  Skillet  fork ;  area,  720 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  I860,  12,233.  The  surface  is 
generally  level,  diversified  by  prairie  and  wood- 
land, and  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  6,342  bushels  of  wheat,  301,935 
of  Indian  corn,  28,613  of  oats,  28,129  lbs.  of 
tobacco,  and  458  tons  of  hay.  There  were  12 
grist  mills  and  21  churches.    Capital,  Fairfield. 

XIII.  AS.  CO.  of  Iowa,  bordering  on  Mo., 
and  drained  by  the  South  fork  of  the  Chariton 
river;  area,  510  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  6,411. 
The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  very  fer- 
tile. The  productions  in  1859  were  4,697 
bushels  of  wheat,  312,609  of  Indian  corn,  120,- 
630  lbs.  of  butter,  5,353  tons  of  hay,  and  3,418 
gallons  of  sorghum  molasses.   Capital,  Corydon. 

XIV.  A  S.  E.  CO.  of  Mo.,  intersected  by  the 
St.  Francis,  Big  Blackwater,  and  Castor  rivers  ; 
area,  946  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  5,628,  of  whom 
261  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and 
the  soil  in  some  parts  fertile.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  10,072  bushels  of  wheat,  253,158 
of  Indian  corn,  and  21,678  of  oats.  There 
were  10  grist  mills,  3  saw  mills,  5  churches, 
and  250  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Tim- 
ber is  scarce.  Mingo  swamp  extends  into  the 
S.  E.  border.     Capital,  Greenville. 

WAYI^^E,  Anthony,  an  American  general 
in  the  revolutionary  war,  born  at  Waynesbor- 
ough,  Chester  co.,  Penn.,  Jan.  1,  1745,  died  in 
the  garrison  at  Presque  Isle  (Erie),  Penn.,  Dec. 
14,  1796.  His  grandfather,  Anthony  Wayne, 
a  native  of  Yorkshire,  England,  removed  early 
in  life  to  Wicklow,  Ireland,  and  Commanded  a 
squadron  of  dragoons  under  King  William  at 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  held  for  a  time 
some  civil  offices.  He  emigrated  to  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1722.  His  son  Isaac,  the  father  of 
Anthony,  was  frequently  a  member  of  the 
provincial  legislature,  and  served  as  an  officer 
in  several  expeditions  against  the  Indians, 
Anthony  was  educated  at  a  school  kept  by  his 
uncle,  and  at  the  Philadelphia  academy,  where 
he  remained  two  years,  devoting  most  of  his 
time  to  his  favorite  studies  of  mathematics, 
mechanics,  optics,  and  astronomy.  At  the 
age  of  18  he  returned  to  Chester  county,  and 
occupied  himself  as  a  surveyor.  While  thus 
employed  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Franklin,  and  a  strong  friendship  soon  sprung 
up  between  them,  which  continued  without 
interruption  during  their  lives.  Franklin  pro- 
cured him  the  appointment  of  agent  of  a  Phil- 
adelphia association  formed  for  the  purchase 
and  settlement  of  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Nova 
Scotia.  He  visited  that  province  in  1765,  and 
again  in  1766,  and  continued  to  superintend  the 
affairs  of  the  company  and  colony  until  the 
following  year,  when  he  married  a  daughter 
of  Bartholomew  Penrose,  an  eminent  merchant 
of  Philadelphia,  and  established  himself  on  a 


farm  in  his  native  county.  He  was  elected 
within  a  few  years  to  various  county  offices, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  troubles  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  colonies.  In  1774  he 
was  one  of  the  provincial  deputies  who  met  in 
Philadelphia  to  deliberate  upon  the  existing 
troubles,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania convention  held  that  year  for  a  sim- 
ilar purpose.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  legislature.  In  the  summer 
of  1775  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  safety,  with  Dr.  Franklin  and 
others;  but  in  September  he  relinquished  all 
civil  employment,  and  devoted  his  time  to 
military  drill  and  the  study  of  tactics.  In  a  few 
weeks  he  raised  a  regiment  of  volunteers,  of 
which  he  was  elected  colonel,  and  in  January 
following  was  commissioned  by  congress.  Ear- 
ly in  the  spring  he  proceeded  with  his  regiment 
— already  one  of  the  best  disciplined  in  the 
service — to  New  York,  and  soon  after  was 
ordered  to  join  Gen.  Sullivan  in  Canada.  At 
Three  Rivers  he  first  came  in  contact  with  the 
enemy,  and  in  that  disastrous  engagement  his 
intrepidity  in  attack  and  his  skill  in  covering 
the  retreat  were  equally  conspicuous.  On  the 
withdrawal  of  the  American  army  from  Cana- 
da, the  fortresses  of  Ticonderoga  and  Mount 
Independence  became  barriers  of  the  highest 
importance  against  the  pressure  of  British 
forces  from  the  north,  and  were  committed  to 
his  care,  with  a  garrison  composed  of  his  own 
and  4  other  regiments.  He  remained  in  charge 
of  these  posts  until  May,  1777,  and  was  in  the 
mean  time  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general.  He  then  joined  Gen.  Washington  in 
New  Jersey,  and  assisted  him  in  driving  the 
enemy  from  that  province.  At  the  battle  of 
Brandy  wine,  Sept.  11,  he  commanded  a  divi- 
sion of  the  army,  and  was  stationed  at  Chadd's 
ford  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  river  by 
Howe's  right  wing  under  Knyphausen.  He 
fought  until  near  sunset,  and  retreated  in  time 
to  escape  being  flanked  by  the  enemy's  left 
wing  under  Oornwallis,  and  conducted  the  re- 
treat with  so  bold  a  front  as  to  prevent  serious 
interruption.  Nine  days  after,  while  hanging 
on  the  rear  of  the  British  with  1,500  men  and 
seeking  an  opportunity  to  cut  off  their  baggage, 
he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  superior  numbers 
guided  by  American  tories,  and  defeated  near 
Paoli  with  some  loss.  The  disaster  was  at 
Waiyne's  request  made  the  subject  of  a  court 
martial,  by  which  he  was  found  to  have  done 
every  thing  that  could  be  expected  of  a  brave 
and  vigilant  officer.  At  the  battle  of  German- 
town  Gen.  Wayne  led  the  attack  of  the  Amer- 
ican right  wing.  During  the  ensuing  winter, 
when  the  American  army  was  suffering  in- 
tensely at  Valley  Forge  for  want  of  provisions 
and  other  necessaries,  Wayne  was  despatched 
to  New  Jersey,  within  the  British  lines,  and 
was  successful  in  capturing  and  carrying  into 
camp  several  hundred  head  of  fine  cattle,  to- 
gether with  horses  suitable  for  cavalry  service 
and  a  large  quantity  of  forage.    His  bravery 
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and  skilful  manoeuvring  at  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth contributed  largely  to  the  success  of 
the  American  arms,  and  were  specially  com- 
mended in  Washington's  official  report.  On 
the  night  of  July  15,  1779,  Gen.  Wayne  sur- 
prised and  took  the  strong  fortification  at 
Stony  Point,  on  the  Hudson,  making  the 
whole  garrison  prisoners.  This  was  the  most 
brilliant  affair  of  the  war,  and  for  desperate 
daring  has  never  been  excelled.  It  occurred 
at  a  gloomy  period  in  the  struggle  of  the  col- 
onies, and  animated  afresh  the  drooping  spirits 
of  the  continentals.  Resolutions  of  thanks 
were  passed  by  congress  and  by  the  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  wherever  Wayne  ap- 
peared he  was  greeted  with  enthusiastic  dem- 
onstrations of  popular  admiration.  His  ser- 
vices in  the  north  were  exceedingly  valuable 
in  l779-'80 ;  and  in  Jan.  1780,  he  displayed 
remarkable  address  and  decision  in  the  sup- 
pression of  a  mutiny  which  broke  out  at  Mor- 
ristown  and  threatened  the  most  serious  con- 
sequences to  the  revolutionary  cause.  In  Feb- 
ruary of  that  year  he  was  ordered  to  join  the 
southern  army,  and  at  the  battle  of  Green 
Spring,  Va.,  July  6,  1780,  by  a  prompt  attack 
with  a  part  of  his  brigade  on  the  whole  Brit- 
ish army,  he  so  disconcerted  Cornwallis  as  to 
prevent  a  meditated  manoeuvre  that  would 
probably  have  been  disastrous  to  the  forces 
under  Lafayette.  He  seconded  the  operations 
of  Lafayette  in  Virginia,  and  aided  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.  Soon  after 
that  event  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  in 
Georgia,  and  after  routing  large  bodies  of  In- 
dians on  their  way  to  reenforce  the  British, 
he  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy  from  the 
state.  In  acknowledgment  of  his  services  the 
legislature  of  Georgia  passed  him  a  vote  of 
thanks  and  granted  him  a  large  and  valuable 
tract  of  land.  After  the  war  he  retired  to  his 
farm  at  Waynesborough,  and  also  took  meas- 
ures for  the  improvement  of  his  Georgia  lands. 
He  initiated  the  movement  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  navigation  of  the  principal  rivers 
of  the  state,  and  the  connection  of  the  waters 
of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bay  by  canal. 
In  April,  1792,  after  the  defeat  of  Gens.  Har- 
mar  and  St.  Clair,  he  was  appointed  major- 
general  and  commander-in-chief  in  the  war 
against  the  western  Indians;  and  he  gained 
a  signal  victory  over  the  Miamis  in  Aug. 
1794,  compelling  them  to  sue  for  peace.  He 
was  shortly  afterward  appointed  sole  commis- 
sioner to  treat  with  the  Indians  of  the  north- 
west, and  to  take  possession  of  all  forts  held 
by  the  British  in  that  territory.  The  ability, 
determination,  and  promptitude  with  which  he 
managed  affairs,  impressed  the  hostile  tribes 
with  a  dread  which  operated  as  a  wholesome 
restraint  upon  them  long  after  his  death.  He 
was  taken  ill  and  died  while  on  his  return.  His 
remains  were  interred  on  the  bank  of  Lake  Erie, 
and  in  1809  were  removed  by  his  son  to  the  cem- 
etery of  Radnor  church,  near  Waynesborough, 
where  a  handsome  monument  is  erected  to  his 


memory.  Gen.  Wayne  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  officers  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
brave  to  a  fault,  insomuch  that  he  gained  the 
sobriquet  of  "  mad  Anthony ;"  yet  discreet 
and  cautious,  fruitful  in  expedients,  quick  in 
detecting  the  purpose  of  an  enemy,  instant  in 
decision,  and  prompt  in  execution.  In  person 
he  was  rather  above  the  medium  height,  his 
features  were  regular,  and  his  face  decidedly 
handsome.  His  dress  was  scrupulously  neat 
and  elegant,  his  movements  were  quick,  and 
his  manners  easy  and  graceful.— A  sketch  of 
his  life  has  been  written  by  John  Armstrong 
in  Sparks's  "  American  Biography." 

WAYWODE  (Slav,  xol  or  icoy,  war,  and  w- 
dit  or  wodzic,  to  lead),  formerly  the  title  of  the 
military  leaders  in  various  Slavic  countries. 
The  army  leaders  were  also  governors  of  the 
provinces,  and  in  Poland  called  out  and  took 
command  of  the  general  levies  in  time  of  war. 
In  Russia  the  title  was  early  given  to  high 
military  officers,  and  in  Muscovy  it  was  also  a 
civil  as  well  as  military  title.  The  governors 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  assumed  the  title  of 
waywode,  which  they  afterward  exchanged  for 
the  Greek  despota^  and  finally  for  the  Slavic 
hospodar.  The  title  waywode  (Hun.  mjda) 
was  also  in  use  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania ; 
and  Voivodina  (waywodeship)  was  the  name 
of  a  division  of  Austria  established  by  Francis 
Joseph,  and  lately  abolished^ 

WEAK  FISH,  or  Squeteague,  a  spiny-rayed 
fish  of  the  genus  otolitlius  (Cuv.),  resembling 
the  perch.  It  has  no  teeth  on  the  vomer  or 
palate  bones,  but  numerous  ones  in  the  jaws, 
some  having  the  form  of  elongated,  hook-like 
canines;  the  head  is  convex,  supported  by 
cavernous  bones ;  the  air  bladder  has  a  horn 
on  each  side  projecting  forward.  The  common 
weak  fish  {0,  regalis,  Cuv.)  is  between  1  and  2 
feet  long,  brownish  blue  above,  with  irregular 
brownish  spots,  and  tinged  with  greenish  and 
banded  in  the  young ;  the  sides  silvery,  abdo- 
men white,  and  iris  yellow ;  lower  fins  orange ; 
no  barbels  on  chin,  and  bones  of  anal  fin  weak ; 
there  is  a  single  row  of  very  small  teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw,  and  a  double  series  in  the  lower; 
dorsals  separated,  and  the  2d,  with  the  caudal 
and  anal,  mostly  covered  with  scales.  This 
was  formerly  one  of  the  most  common  marine 
fishes  in  Vineyard  and  Long  Island  sounds,  but 
is  now  very  rare  there,  driven  away,  it  is  be- 
lieved, by  the  blue  fish  {temnodon)  ;  it  has  been 
taken  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  gulf 
of  Mexico  ;  it  often  accompanied  the  bass  (la- 
hrax).  It  is  called  blue  fish  on  the  New  Jersey 
coast,  shecutts  on  the  Long  island  shore,  and 
trout  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore;  the 
name  weak  fish  originated  from  the  little  re- 
sistance it  makes  when  taken,  and  from  the 
ease  with  which  the  delicate  structure  of  the 
mouth  enables  it  to  break  away.  On  the  New 
Jersey  coast  it  appears  early  in  the  spring, 
being  most  abundant  toward  the  end  of  July, 
and  disappears  late  in  the  autumn ;  it  is  a 
greedy  biter,  and  is  easily  taken  by  any  soft 
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white  bait,  affording  great  sport  for  about  an 
hour  on  the  flood  tide  ;  it  swims  in  shoals  near 
the  surface,  most  of  the  fish  being  about  |  of  a 
pound  in  weight,  and  requires  a  line  slightly, 
if  at  all,  leaded.  In  summer  it  is  abundant 
about  the  mouths  of  rivers,  where  the  water  is 
brackish,  and  sometimes  ascends  far  up,  having 
been  taken  in  the  Hudson  above  Sing  Sing ;  it 
is  taken  by  seines  in  the  rivers  in  large  quanti- 
ties ;  when  caught  it  makes  a  croaking  sound, 
also  heard  when  the  fish  is  at  the  bottom.  The 
flesh  is  wholesome  and  well  flavored,  but  so 
quickly  gets  soft  that  it  does  not  rank  high  in 
the  market.  The  air  bladder  makes  excellent 
isinglass  for  culinary  purposes. 

WEAKLEY,  a  JST.  W.  co.  of  Tennessee,  bor- 
dering  on  Kentucky,  drained  by  tributaries  of 
the  Obion  river;  area,  680  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 
18,216,  of  whom  4,213  were  slaves.  The  sur- 
face is  nearly  level,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  T36,930  bushels  o{ 
Indian  corn,  77,454  of  oats,  85,464  lbs.  of  but- 
ter, and  2,228,990  of  tobacco.  There  were  15 
grist  mills,  12  saw  mills,  9  churches,  2  news- 
paper offices,  and  123  pupils  attending  schools. 
Capital,  Dresden. 

WEASEL,  the  general  name  of  the  carniv- 
orous mammals  of  the  family  7nustelidce^  includ- 
ing many  genera  approaching  the  cats  in  the 
bloodthirstiness  of  their  disposition.  Most  of 
these  have  been  described  under  Badger,  Er- 
mine, Ferret,  Fisher,  Glutton,  Marten, 
Mink,  Otter,  Polecat,  Ratel,  Sable,  and 
Skunk  ;  indeed,  most  of  the  American  weasels 
will  be  found  under  Ermine  and  Mink,  the  lat- 
ter being  the  type  of  the  genus  putorius  (Ouv.), 
since  divided  into  3  by  Wagner.  The  head  is 
short  and  rounded ;  the  dental  formula  is :  in- 
cisors fz|,  canines  }zj-,  premolars  |lf,  and 
molars  iz|=:i|  or  34,  being  1  premolar  fewer 
on  each  side,  above  and  below,  than  in  the  less 
carnivorous  genus  mustela  (Linn.) ;  ears  short 
and  round ;  feet  5-toed,  with  sharp  claws ; 
hair  fine  and  soft.  They  are  of  small  size,  with 
elongated  bodies  and  short  legs,  giving  them  a 
peculiar  gliding  serpentine  motion ;  they  are 
very  active,  prejdng  on  small  quadrupeds  and 
birds,  and  so  eager  for  blood  that  they  kill  in- 
discriminately all  the  animals  they  can  over- 
power, usually  breaking  in  at  once  the  skull 
of  their  victims ;  they  are  sometimes  destruc- 
tive among  poultry,  their  slender  form  enabling 
them  to  penetrate  through  very  narrow  open- 
ings ;  when  alarmed  or  irritated,  they  exhale  a 
disagreeable  odor.  Our  common  or  least  wea- 
sel (P.  picsillus,  And.  and  Bach.)  is  only  6 
inches  long,  with  a  tail  of  1  inch,  slender  and 
not  tufted  nor  tipped  with  black ;  it  is  dark 
brown  above,  the  lower  parts,  inside  of  limbs, 
and  upper  lip  white,  this  color  extending  high 
up  on  the  sides ;  it  becomes  white,  according 
to  Richardson,  in  the  fur  countries  during  win- 
ter, but  remains  brown  above  all  the  year  in 
the  United  States ;  it  extends  from  !N'ew  York 
and  Minnespta  northward.  The  common  Eu- 
ropean weasel  (P.  DulgariSj  Ouv.),  la  helette  of 


the  French,  is  6  or  7  inches  long,  with  a  tail 
of  2  more  ;  it  is  reddish  broT^n  above,  the  up- 
per part  of  tail  like  back,  but  lower  surface 
white ;  it  is  said  to  become  all  white  in  winter 
in  the  far  north.  It  is  found  throughout  tem- 
perate Europe,  generally  near  the  abode  of 
man  ;  it  is  very  agile  and  bold,  springing  5  or  6 
feet  high  on  to  a  tree,  and  jumping  from  branch 
to  branch  like  a  squirrel ;  it  feeds  upon  moles, 
mice,  and  small  birds,  being  rather  beneficial 
than  injurious  to  the  farmer,  making  up  for 
seizing  an  occasional  chicken  by  destroying  the 
mice  in  barns  and  granaries.  It  much  resem- 
bles the  preceding  species,  but  is  lighter  col- 
ored and  has  a  longer  tail.  The  bridled  weasel 
(P.  frenatus,  Aud.  and  Bach.)  is  about  11^ 
inches  long,  with  a  tail  of  7^;  it  is  chestnut 
brown  above ;  nearly  black  on  the  head,  with 
3  white  marks,  one  between  the  eyes  and  the 
others  in  front  of  each  ear ;  yellowish  white 
below,  and  tail  tipped  with  black ;  ears  mod- 
erately long,  hairy  on  both  sides,  and  eyes 
rather  large.  It  is  abundant  about  the  Rio 
Grande  in  Texas,  and  in  Mexico. 

WEAVER  BIRD,  the  common  name  of  the 
finches  of  the  faniilj  phceince^  so  called  from 
the  remarkable  manner  in  which  they  weave 
their  nests  from  various  vegetable  substances, 
presenting  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  bird 
architecture.  They  have  a  strong  bill,  with 
the  base  projecting  upon  the  forehead  and  the 
tip  entire ;  wings  rounded,  with  1st  quill  very 
short ;  legs  and  feet  stout,  and  hind  toe  long. 
Most  are  African,  but  a  few  of  the  genus  plo- 
ceus  (Cuv.)  are  found  in  the  East  Indies  and  the 
Indian  archipelago ;  they  feed  on  insects  and 
seeds.  Their  skilfully  woven  nests  are  usually 
suspended  from  the  end  of  a  slender  twig  or 
palm  leaf,  frequently  over  the  water  and  the 
aperture  almost  touching  it ;  in  this  way  they 
are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  monkeys,  snakes, 
lizards,  and  other  climbing  enemies ;  they  are 
usually  shaped  like  a  pouch,  from  the  side  or 
bottom  of  which  a  tubular  appendage  is  pro- 
longed downward,  the  entrance  being  at  the 
bottom.  Some  species  attach  their  nests  each 
year  to  the  bottom  of  those  of  the  preceding  ; 
the  ploceuspejisilis  (Ouv.)  in  this  way  sometimes 
places  5  nests  in  succession  below  each  other ; 
this  bird  is  greenish  above,  grayish  below,  with 
red  vent,  and  black  quills  and  tail.  One  of  the 
East  Indian  species  of  ploceus  is  taught  to  per- 
form tricks,  such  as  firing  off  a  cannon ;  on 
one  side  of  the  interior  of  its  nest,  a  piece  of 
clay  is  fixed  on  which,  during  the  hatching 
season,  it  is  said  to  place  a  glow-worm  or  fire- 
fiy  during  the  night.  The  social  or  republican 
weaver  (philetcerm  socius^  Oray)  is  about  6|- 
inches  long,  of  a  reddish  brown  color  above 
and  yellowish  below ;  it  inhabits  the  interior  of 
S.  Africa,  building  in  large  societies  a  compound 
nest  on  the  mimosa  trees,  whose  smooth  trunk 
prevents  the  ascent  of  most  noxious  animals ; 
the  nests  are  made  of  a  fine  grass  closely  wo- 
ven, and  so  arranged  that  800  to  1,000,  each 
with  3  or  4  eggs,  are  supported  on  a  single 
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tree,  covered  with  a  roof  10  to  12  feet  in  diame- 
ter; on  the  under  surface  of  this  umbrella- 
like,  thatched  roof,  or,  according  to  Paterson, 
around  the  edges  and  opening  into  a  common 
passage,  are  numerous  entrances  to  the  nests, 
which  are  placed  about  2  inches  apart ;  they 
do  not  occupy  the  same  nest  for  two  years,  but 
add  on  new  nests  to  the  lower  surface  of  the 
old  ones  until  the  tree  is  broken  down  by  the 
accumulated  weight. — In  this  family  belong 
the  Whydah  finches  or  widow  birds,  of  the  ge- 
nus mdua  (Ouv.) ;  these  are  abundant  about 
"Whydah  in  W.  Africa,  whence  the  first  name, 
which  has  been  happily  corrupted  into  the  com- 
mon English  name,  their  sombre  colors  and  long 
black  trail  well  entitling  them  to  the  epithet 
widow  birds,  the  tieuves  of  the  French  and  mdua 
of  the  Latin.  In  the  paradise  widow  bird  ( V. 
paradisea^  Ouv.)  2  of  the  middle  tail  feathers  of 
the  male  in  the  breeding  season  are  a  foot  long, 
and  2  others  shorter  but  with  broad  webs,  giv- 
ing it  a  very  graceful  appearance ;  these  fall 
off  after  the  breeding  season.  The  head,  chin, 
fore  neck,  back,  wings,  and  tail  are  black; 
neck  aU  round  orange  of  various  shades,  and 
most  of  the  other  parts  white  ;  it  is  about  as 
large  as  a  canary,  and  is  a  favorite  cage  bird 
both  for  its  beauty  and  its  song ;  it  is  found 
from  Senegal  to  S.  Africa. — The  red-billed 
weaver  (textor  erythrorhj/nchus,  A.  Smith)  is 
about  5  inches  long,  and  the  tail  feathers  5 
inches  more ;  the  general  color  above  is  glossy 
blue-black,  with  a  white  collar  between  the 
crown  and  back,  and  the  lower  parts  white. 
It  is  an  inhabitant  of  S.  Africa,  accompanying 
the  herds  of  wild  buffaloes,  perching  on  their 
backs  to  rid  them  of  parasitic  insects,  and  also 
warning  them  of  danger,  the  whole  herd  tak- 
ing to  flight  at  a  signal  from  their  vigilant  at- 
tendants.— For  descriptions  and  figures  of  this 
family,  see  vol.  i.  of  Swainson's  "Birds  of 
"Western  Africa,"  being  vol.  ii.  of  the  "  IsTatu- 
ralist's  Library"  (Edinburgh,  1837). 

WEAVING,  the  art  of  combining  threads, 
filaments,  or  strips,  of  various  nature  or  mate- 
rial, in  the  way  of  interlacing  them  to  form 
cloth,  or  other  web  or  woven  fabric.  This 
process  is  distinguished  from  platting  by  the 
preparatory  form  now  usually  given  by  spinning 
to  the  material  to  be  employed  in  it,  and  in 
which  many  smaller  filaments  are  so  twisted 
together  as  to  constitute  thread  or  yarn ;  and 
also  by  the  more  common  interlacement  of  the 
threads,  in  weaving,  in  directions  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles.  From  felting  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  circumstance  that  while  in 
that  process  the  fibres  are  worked  together 
irregularly  and  in  all  directions,  in  weaving 
the  interlacement  is  always  regular,  one  thread 
passing  over  and  then  under  those  transverse 
to  it,  alternately,  or  else  passing  over  and  then 
under  certain  numbers  of  threads,  taken  in 
definite  succession. — The  weaving  of  reeds,  of 
thoHgs  of  hide,  and  of  rude  fibres  was  without 
doubt  practised  before  the  preparation  of  fibres 
for  the  loom  by  spinning  had  been  conceived 


of.  Though  the  Egyptian  looms,  as  depicted 
on  tombs  at  Thebes  and  elsewhere,  were  very 
simple,  yet  the  fabrics  produced  in  them  were 
often  of  fine  and  costly  character.  In  some  of 
them  the  warp  extended  horizontally,  as  now ; 
in  others  it  was  vertical,  and  the  weft  was  driven 
upward.  Specimens  of  the  products  of  the'se 
looms  remain  in  the  mummy  cloths,  which 
were  usually  of  linen,  evenly  spun,  and  bleached 
white ;  and  in  the  most  ancient  of  them  the 
texture  is  close,  firm,  and  elastic.  Weaving 
was  also  practised  in  very  early  times  in  Greece, 
both  as  a  domestic  employment  and  as  a  dis- 
tinct trade.  Homer  describes,  as  the  product 
of  Oreusa's  shuttle,  a  figure-woven  pattern,  in 
which  appeared  a  gorgon  and  dragons.  Various 
accounts  show  that  the  Greeks  understood  the 
modes  of  "  mounting  a  loom"  so  as  to  produce 
different  sorts  of  diaper  or  twilled  fabric ;  and 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  damasks,  shawls, 
^nd  tapestries  woven  by  the  later  Greeks  and 
by  the  Romans  would  rival  in  beauty  some  of 
the  best  productions  of  the  modern  art.  Plato 
mentions  one  of  the  most  important  distinctions, 
as  still  required,  between  the  threads  of  the 
warp  and  of  the  weft ;  namely,  that  the  former 
are  to  be  more  strong  and  firm,  in  consequence 
of  being  harder  twisted,  while  the  latter  should 
be  comparatively  soft  and  yielding.  In  more 
modern  times,  the  people  of  Italy  and  of  the 
Netherlands  appear  first  to  have  become  famed 
for  their  textile  manufactures ;  and  from  these 
countries  the  trade  passed  to  England  and 
France,  though  just  at  what  period  is  uncertain. 
Edward  III.,  and  afterward  Elizabeth,  are  said 
to  have  laid  the  foundation  for  that  prominence 
in  textile  manufactures  for  which  England  is 
yet  distinguished. — ^In  ordinary  weaving,  two 
distinct  series  or  sets  of  threads  or  yarns,  that 
traverse  the  web  in  directions  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  are  to  be  distinguished.  The 
first  is  the  series  of  threads  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  piece  or  web  to  be  produced,  and 
most  commonly  known  as  the  warp ;  the  sec- 
ond, most  commonly  named  the  weft  or  woof, 
is  the  series  of  threads  crossing  and  interlacing 
with  the  warp,  and  which  is  in  effect  one  con- 
tinuous thread  passing  at  one  throw  alternately 
over  and  under  the  warp  threads  from  one  side 
of  the  piece  to  the  other,  and  at  the  return 
throw  also  alternately,  but  on  the  reverse  sides 
of  the  same  warp  threads;  and  so  on,  from  the 
beginning  until  the  whole  length  of  the  warp 
threads  becomes  a  woven  piece  or  cloth.  This 
ordinary  mode  is  "  plain  weaving."  In  all  styles 
of  weaving,  the  warp  threads  are  first  afiixed 
upon  the  proper  parts  of  the  loom ;  while  the 
weft  is  wound  in  single  threads  on  many  small 
spools  or  bobbins,  which  are  set  one  after  an- 
other, as  required,  in  a  small  hollowed  and 
boat-shaped  instrument,  the  shuttle ;  this,  being 
thrown  back  and  forth  between  the  warp 
threads,  parted  as  presently  to  be  described, 
delivers  the  weft  by  its  unwinding  from  the 
bobbin. — In  plain,  as  in  all  other  modes  of 
weaving,  it  is  necessary  first  to  lay  together  in 
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the  ^oom  the  nnmber  of  threads  requisite  to 
form  the  width  of  the  cloth ;  this  is  called  warp- 
ing. Suppose  the  intended  width  and  fineness 
require  in  the  warp  600  threads ;  then  sufficient 
yarn  or  thread  from  the  large  bobbins  furnished 
by  the  spinners  must  be  taken  and  laid  out  to- 
gether in  600  lengths  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  intended  fabric.  This  was  at  one  time 
done  by  use  of  a  simple  arrangement  known  as 
a  warping  frame.  The  more  convenient "  warp- 
ing mill"  was  afterward  introduced.  This 
may  be  called  a  large  vertical  reel ;  the  yarns 
from  all  the  bobbins  brought  together  are 
passed  in  a  bundle  through  a  movable  "jack" 
or  "  heck  box,"  and  affixed  at  the  top  of  the 
reel ;  turning  the  reel  one  way,  the  bundle  of 
yarns  is  coiled  down  it  by  the  gradual  descent 
of  the  jack,  let  down  by  a  string  unwinding 
from  the  axis ;  when  the  right  length  is  obtain- 
ed, the  yarns  are  turned  about  a  pin  fixed  into 
a  slat  of  the  reel,  and  the  reel  itself  is  turned 
in  the  opposite  direction,  winding  the  yarns  as 
the  jack  rises  to  the  top ;  and  these  movements 
are  repeated  until  the  several  bundles  make 
the  requisite  number  of  threads.  The  jack  is 
made  during  the  same  process  to  divide  the 
yarns  into  two  sets  of  alternate  yarns,  the  lease, 
intended  for  the  two  heddles  of  the  loom.  ''The 
warper  secures  and  distinguishes  the  lease  by 
tying,  cuts  off  at  the  proper  lengths,  and,  lay- 
ing all  these  side  by  side,  winds  them  on  a 
stick  into  a  large  ball.  From  this  he  un- 
winds them  in  "  beaming,"  that  is,  disposing 
the  threads  by  winding  them  on  the  warp  beam 
of  the  loom ;  in  doing  this  the  threads  are  laid 
out  as  evenly  as  possible,  by  passing  them  be- 
tween the  teeth  of  a  comb,  or  of  an  instrument 
known  as  a  ravel  or  separator. — The  frame  of 
the  ordinary  hand  loom  consists  of  four  upright 
posts  joined  by  cross  beams,  at  the  middle,  and 
at  top  and  bottom.  The  centre  beam,  or  cylin- 
der, at  the  back  of  the  loom,  is  the  warp  beam. 
The  centre  beam  in  front,  just  above  the  weav- 
er's seat,  is  the  cloth  beam,  on  which  the  piece 
is  to  be  wound.  Just  below  the  cloth  beam,  in 
front,  is  the .  breast  beam,  against  wliich  the 
weaver  may  lean  in  working.  By  a  cross  piece 
at  top,  with  pulleys  and  cords,  the  two  leaves 
of  heddles  or  healds  are  suspended  a  little  way 
back  from  the  cloth  beam ;  these  being  attach- 
ed respectively  to  opposite  ends  of  the  same 
cords,  and  below  to  treadles  on  which  the  feet 
rest,  the  pressing  down  of  either  treadle  de- 
presses the  leaf  of  heddles  corresponding,  and 
elevates  the  other.  The  leaves  are  light  verti- 
cal frames,  extending  the  width  of  the  piece, 
each  having  ranged  along  it  the  heddles,  or  equi- 
distant vertical  twines,  in  number  answering  to 
half  the  required  number  of  warp  threads,  and 
each  twine  having  at  the  middle  a  loop  or  eye 
through  which  a  warp  thread  is  to  be  passed. 
The  next  operation,  after  beaming  the  yarn,  is 
that  of  "  drawing,"  in  which  the  warp  threads, 
already  distinguished  in  two  sets  by  the  lease, 
are  passed  from  the  warp  beam  in  their  proper 
order  through  the  loops  of  the  respective  hed- 
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dies,  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  attached 
forward  along  the  cloth  beam.  Thus,  every 
alternate  yarn  passes  through  a  loop  of  one  of 
the  leaves  of  heddles,  and  the  other  half 
through  those  of  the  other.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, at  each  depression  of  one  treadle,  the 
corresponding  half  of  the  threads  is  carrie(\ 
down,  the  other  half  of  them  raised ;  and  be- 
tween the  cloth  beam  or  edge  of  the  cloth  al- 
ready woven  in  front,  and  the  heddles  behind, 
the  parted  sets  of  threads  thus  leave  atriangu. 
lar  space  or  opening,  called  the  shed,  through 
which  the  weaver  throws  or  otherwise  drivea 
the  shuttle  from  side  to  side  of  the  piece ;  afte^ 
each  passage  of  the  shuttle,  the  other  treadle 
being  depressed,  the  position  of  the  two  series 
of  threads  is  reversed  before  returning  it ;  and 
thus  the  regular  and  alternate  interlacement 
of  the  threads  is  secured.  At  the  same  time, 
just  in  front  of  the  heddles,  and  back  of  the 
path  of  the  shuttle,  is  suspended  the  batten, 
lay,  or  lathe,  a  movable  frame  having  its  axis 
at  the  top  of  the  loom ;  the  vertical  rods  form- 
ing its  sides  are  the  swords ;  its  bottom  is  the 
shuttle  race,  the  ends  of  which,  just  beyond  the 
sides  of  the  piece,  are  closed  so  as  to  form  short 
troughs,  in  which  the  shuttle  is  arrested  and 
started  again  at  either  side ;  while  its  middle 
portion  is  a  sort  of  upright  comb,  the  reed, 
having  a  tooth  rising  between  every  two  con- 
secutive threads.  By  seizing  this  batten  and 
bringing  it  forward  sharply  after  each  thread 
of  weft  has  been  deposited,  the  weaver  drives 
up  the  thread  to  its  place  in  the  cloth.  In  or- 
dinary weaving,  then,  there  are  these  three 
successive  movements  for  every  thread  of  the 
weft:  1,  the  weaver  depresses  one  treadle, 
forming  the  shed ;  2,  into  this  he  throws  the 
shuttle,  with  force  sufficient  to  carry  it  across 
the  whole  web ;  3,  he  grasps  and  brings  for- 
ward the  batten,  driving  up  the  weft ;  the 
other  treadle  is  then  depressed,  and  the  shuttle 
thrown  from  the  other  side,  the  like  movements 
being  continually  repeated.  However  improved 
or  complicated  the  loom,  the  principle  of  weav- 
ing is  in  all  forms  substantially  that  now  de- 
scribed.— ^Before  warping,  the  yarn  is  commonly 
sized,  as  by  dipping  sufficiently  in  size  of  starch, 
wringing  and  drying ;  and  in  weaving  cotton 
or  other  yarns,  these  often  require  to  be  dress- 
ed as  the  weaver  proceeds,  being  rubbed  at  in- 
tervals, as  unrolled  from  the  beam,  with  some 
mucilage  or  size,  then  brushed  or  combed,  and 
dried  by  fanning ;  in  this  way  the  yarns  are 
made  more  even,  smooth,  and  tenacious.  In 
warping,  it  is  very  important  that  the  threads 
be  so  laid  on  the  beam  as  to  unwind  with  equal 
tension.  To  accomplish  this,  as  well  as  the 
drawing,  with  the  greatest  economy  and  to  the 
best  advantage,  two  persons  are  required;  and 
when  the  piece  is  to  be  very  broad,  and  the  in- 
strument known  as  the  ravel  is  employed  for 
laying  on  the  warp  threads,  the  cooperation  of 
several  may  be  necessary.  The  due  tension  is 
given  to  the  warp  threads  by  means  of  a  weight 
suspended  from  the  outer  side  of  the  warp 
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beam,  and  tending  to  turn  it  back,  while  it  is 
held  by  the  threads,  and  turned  forward  to  un- 
roll them  as  required,  by  winding  the  piece  on 
the  cloth  beam.     The  leaves  of  heddles,  espe- 
cially for  broad  goods,  may  be  suspended  by 
levers,  instead  of  simple  pulleys,  but  acting  m 
the  like  manner.     For  weaving  broad  goods, 
of  4,  6,  or  even  8  yards  width,  much  dexterity 
and  precision  is  requisite  in  the  throwing  of 
the  shuttle  with  sufficient  and  not  too  much 
force ;  while  for  weaving  narrow  webs,  such  as 
ribbons,  galloons,  &c.,  a  kind  of  loom  called 
the  engine  loom  has  been  devised,  in  which 
several  shuttles  work  as  many  webs  at  the  same 
time.     It  is  only  in  the  simplest  mode  of  hand 
weaving  that  the  shuttle  is  still  thrown  alter- 
nately by  the  two  hands.     About  a  century 
since,  Mr.  John  Kay  invented  the  fly  shuttle ; 
in  this  mode,  a  continuous  firm  cord  has  a 
wooden  handle,  or  "picking  peg,"  at  its  middle, 
and  placed  conveniently  in  front  of  the  weaver; 
the  ends  of  the  cord  act  on  "  pickers,"  one  in 
each  trough  or  box  at  the  ends  of  the  shuttle 
race,  these  pickers  lying  beyond  or  outside  the 
shuttle,  and  either  one  impelling  it  by  being 
slidden  along  a  horizontal  wire  at  a  jerk  given 
with  the  picking  peg  to  the  cord  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  by  this  means  the  hand  weaver  moves 
the  shuttle  both  ways  with  the  right  hand, 
while  he  manages  the  batten  with  the  left.— 
The  weaving  of  stripes,  checks,  and  twills  is 
the  simplest  form  of  pattern  weaving,  the  more 
difficult  being  properly  known  as  figure  weav- 
ing.    The  simpler  patterns  and  mixtures  of 
thread  are  of  great  variety,  and  produced  in 
various  ways,  a  few  only  of  which  can  here  be 
specified.     The  warp  may  be  of  one  material 
and  the  weft  of  another,  as  in  satinets  and 
many  other  fabrics ;  but  by  twilling,  presently 
to  be  described,  or  otherwise,  it  may  be  secured 
that  the  weft  thread  and  material  only  shall 
show,  when  of  course  no  pattern  appears.    If 
all  the  warp  threads  are  of  one  color,  and  all 
the  weft  of  another,  the  eff'ect  is  what  is  called 
a  "  shot"  pattern.     Stripes  the  length  of  the 
piece  are  simply  secured  by  laying  on  the  warp 
in  the  alternate  colors,  as  required.     Stripes 
across  the  piece  are  obtained  by  changing  of 
shuttles,  so  as  to  employ  the  different  colors  or 
yarns  as  often  as  the  proper  widths  of  stripe 
are  produced.    This  changing  of  shuttles  was 
inconvenient  and  wasteful  of  time,  until  Robert 
Kay,  son  of  the  inventor  of  the  fly  shuttle, 
contrived  the  drop-box ;  in  this,  2,  3,  or  more 
boxes,  one  over  the  other,  at  each  side  of  the 
shuttle  race,  are  so  connected  by  a  cord  on 
which  is  a  convenient  handle,  that,  by  moving 
this,  one  is  made  to  shde  down  and  the  other 
up  the  swords  of  the  batten ;  the  boxes  at  one 
side  have  in  them  each  a  shuttle  with  one  color 
of  thread,  and  by  moving  them  any  required 
one  is  brought  at  once  to  the  level  of  the  shut- 
tle race,  so  that  its  shuttle  shall  be  next  acted 
on  by  the  picking  peg  and  cord ;  and  in  this 
way  the  colors  and  stripes  are  changed  at  the 
will  of  the  workman,  or  in  power  looms  by 


some  device  changing  the  boxes  at  the  proper 
intervals,     jtfow   when,  by  the  required  ar- 
rangements, stripes  are  thus  caused  to  appear 
both  in  the  warp  and  weft,  the  result  is  a  check 
or  plaid  of  some  sort,  the  widths,  colors,  and 
succession  of  the  bars  receiving  of  course  any 
desired  variety.     If  alternate  parcels  of  warp 
and  of  weft  threads  are  merely  of  two  materials 
of  one  color,  say  cotton  and  woollen,  a  sort  of 
check  is  the  result.     Thus  far,  only  the  com- 
mon arrangement  is  required,  with  two  leaves 
of  heddles.     The  production  of  twill,  including 
diaper,  damask,   bombazine,  cassimere,  satin, 
&c.,  becomes  more  intricate.     In  all  twills,  the 
regular  alternation  of  the  warp  threads  ceases. 
A  sort  of  stripe  may  be  produced,  indeed,  by 
arranging  the  warp  threads  2  or  3  in  one  leaf 
of  heddles,  the  3d  or  4th  in  the  other,  and  so 
on ;  but  this  does  not  give  a  twill,  and  still  re- 
quires but  two  sets  of  heddles.     Examining  the 
different  twills,  as  in  satin  or  merino,  the  weft 
threads  are  found  passing  over  2  warp  threads 
and  under  one,  or  over  3  and  under  one,  or 
over  even  4  or  6  and  under  one,  according  to 
the  nature  and  fineness  of  the  twill ;  the  result 
being  the  well  known  smooth  and  glossy  ap- 
pearance of  such  stuffs  on  the  right  side,  and 
a  sort  of  diagonal  ribbing  on  the  other.     The 
diagonal  rib  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  if 
the  first  3  threads,  for  instance,  be  passed  over 
at  one  throw  of  the  shuttle,  the  first  of  these 
falls  under  at  the  next  throw,  the  group  of  3 
being  taken  one  thread  further  on  ;  and  so  on 
continually.     To  accomplish  this,  there  must 
be  4  leaves  of  heddles,  each  receiving  every 
4th  warp  thread,  with  4  corresponding  treadles ; 
the  depression  of  one  of  these  will  carry  down 
every  4th  thread ;  that  of  the  next,  every  4th 
thread  next  beyond,  and  so  on ;  but  different 
kinds  of  twill  can  be  produced  by  varying  the 
combinations  of  the  treadles.      Of  course,  a 
twill  of  4  threads  to  one  will  require  5  treadles ; 
and  similarly  of  other  cases.     When,  instead 
of  or  in  addition  to  a  twill,  the  weaver  must 
produce  sprigs,  flowers,  spots,  or  any  kind  of 
figure,  the  operation  becomes  much  more  com- 
plex.    According  to  the  parts  of  the  figure  oc- 
curring in  different  parts  of  the  cloth,  the  weft 
may  have  to  pass  at  one  moment  over  4  and 
under  one,  over  2  and  under  2  at  the  next,  over 
5  and  under  3  at  the  next,  and  so  through  a 
great  variety  of  combinations.     To  effect  this 
by  heddles,  their  number  must  be  very  great ; 
and  at  length  there  is  not  room  enough  for 
them  in  the  loom,  nor  means  of  managing  them. 
To  remedy  this,  the  draw-loom  was  invented, 
in  which  the  warp  threads  are  controlled  by 
strings,  collected  into  the  requisite  number  and 
succession  of  bundles,  so  that  an  assistant,  the 
"  draw-boy,"  either  lifting  or  depressing  the 
bundles  in  the  proper  order,  takes  up  or  car- 
ries down  the  warp  threads  as  required  to  work 
out  the  parts  of  the  figures.     The  arrangement 
of  the  strings  and  the  handles  controlling  the 
collections  of  them  must  be  previously  made 
for  each  pattern;  and  this  is  called  cording  the 
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loom.  This  metliad  is  now  largely  supersedjpd 
by  the  Jacquard  apparatus,  which  can  be  at- 
tached to  almost  any  kind  of  loom.  In  this, 
a  hollow  prismatic  box,  extending  the  width 
of  the  fabric,  has  each  of  its  sides  perforated, 
in  the  direction  of  its  length,  with  a  number 
of  straight  rows  of  holes,  corresponding,  as 
each  face  is  presented  to  the  latter,  accurately 
with  the  points  of  as  many  rows  of  metallic 
bars,  called  needles.  Each  of  these  needles  is 
pressed  toward  the  box  by  a  spiral  spring,  and 
each  has  passing  through  a  loop  in  its  length  a 
lifting  hook,  which  takes  up,  when  lifted,  its 
proper  thread  of  the  warp.  These  rows  of 
lifting  hooks  terminate  above  also  in  hooks ; 
and  an  arrangement  of  lifting  bars  is  let  down 
after  each  throw  of  the  shuttle,  to  engage  these 
npper  hooks,  raise  the  lifting  hooks,  and  with 
them  the  warp  threads.  The  prismatic  box 
has  also  a  reciprocating  movement,  by  which 
at  the  same  moments  its  sides  are  brought  up 
to  the  ends  of  the  needles ;  and  it  turns  to  pre- 
sent a  new  face  at  each  movement.  If  all  the 
needles  enter  the  holes  of  the  box,  all  the  lift- 
ing hooks  are  in  position,  and  are  engaged  by 
the  lifting  bars  as  they  descend,  and  all  the 
warp  threads  are  raised.  But  the  weaving  of 
complicated  figures,  such  as  those  of  carpets, 
tapestries,  or  shawls,  requires  that,  through  a 
certain  cycle  of  movements  of  the  shuttle, 
new  groups  of  the  warp  threads  continually 
shall  be  elevated.  To  determine,  then,  the 
groups  of  threads  that  shall  be  elevated,  a 
succession  of  stiff  cards  looped  together  to 
form  an  endless  chain  of  any  required  length, 
and  all  of  size  and  form  corresponding  to  those 
of  a  side  of  the  perforated  box,  are  made  to 
move  successively  over  the  box,  one  lying  flat 
upon  it  at  each  of  its  movements.  Now,  the 
order  and  groups  of  threads  raised  are  simply 
determined  by  perforating  these  cards  before- 
hand, and  in  succession,  with  groups  of  holes 
that  shall  precisely  correspond  only  with  the 
threads  to  be  lifted  for  that  part  of  the  pattern. 
When  the  box  now  advances  upon  the  needles, 
those  meeting  the  unperforated  portions  of  the 
card  are  forced  back,  their  lifting  rods  are 
moved  out  of  position,  and  only  the  threads  an- 
swering to  the  needles  that  enter  the  holes  are 
raised.  With  the  use  of  this  apparatus,  it  is  only 
necessary  further  to  arrange  properly  the  suc- 
cession of  colors  to  appear  in  the  weft,  or  in 
both  warp  and  weft.  The  preparing  of  the 
cards  for  this  apparatus,  for  producing  intricate 
patterns,  becomes  itself  a  work  of  great  nicety 
and  labor ;  the  perforations  being  made  by  a 
machine  which  is  a  sort  of  counterpart  of  the 
apparatus,  and  by  punches  set  by  the  workmen 
according  to  the  required  pattern.  Some  im- 
provements of  the  apparatus  for  particular  uses 
have  been  made  by  English  manufacturers. 
(See  also  Jaoquajrd.)  This  apparatus  is  mainly 
employed  in  connection  with  power  loom  weav- 
ing.— Not  quite  two  centuries  have  passed  since 
the  origination  of  the  first  power  loom,  by  M. 
de  Gennes,  a  French  naval  oflicer  of  some  dis- 


tinction, who  communicated  his  plan  to  the 
French  academy  of  sciences  in  1678.  The  ad- 
vantages of  productiveness,  economy,  uniform- 
ity of  product,  and  convenience  of  weaving 
broad  fabrics,  which  he  claimed,  are  those 
practically  realized  and  most  important  at  the 
present  day;  but  his  loom  was  not  brought 
into  use.  His  account  was  translated  in  the 
same  year  into  the  "Philosophical  Transac- 
tions;" and  during  a  century  or  more  several 
English  inventors  brought  out  power  looms, 
none  of  which  were  generally  adopted.  The 
first  successful  power  loom  was  the  invention 
of  the  Rev.  Edmund  Gartwright  (l785-'7).  A 
principal  cause  which  long  delayed  the  adop- 
tion of  these  looms,  was  the  necessity  for  stop- 
ping the  machine  frequently,  to  dress  the  warp 
as  unrolled  from  the  beam ;  the  employment  • 
for  this  purpose  of  a  man  for  each  loom  pre- 
vented any  saving  of  expense.  In  1802  Mr, 
Radcliffe  and  Thomas  Johnson,  of  Stockport, 
England,  obviated  this  difficulty  by  producing 
the  dressing  machine  in  use  in  modern  facto- 
ries, by  which  the  dressing  of  the  warp  is  com- 
pleted before  it  goes  into  the  loom,  being,  dur- 
ing one  operation,  sized,  brushed,  dried,  and 
distributed  on  the  warp  beam.  Later,  Messrs. 
Horrocks  and  Marsland,  also  of  Stockport,  fur- 
ther completed  the  adaptation  of  the  looms  for 
being  driven  by  steam ;  and  Mr.  Roberts,  of 
Manchester,  brought  the  working  parts  of  the 
looms  to  nearly  their  present  perfection.  The 
frame  of  the  power  loom  is  of  cast  iron,  and  of 
great  strength.  The  breast  beam  and  cloth  beam 
are  situated  much  as  in  the  hand  loom.  The 
warp  beam,  at  the  back  of  the  loom,  is  at  the 
level  of  the  breast  beam,  and  is  kept  back  by  a 
weight,  while  above  and  parallel  with  it,  at  the 
level  of  the  cloth  beam,  is  a  roller  over  which 
the  warp  threads  are  passed,  so  as  to  lie  on  the 
loom  in  a  horizontal  direction.  The  heddies, 
for  broad  or  heavy  cloths,  are  so  suspended  by 
levers  and  cords  that  the  depressing  of  one 
raises  the  other  ;  for  light  goods,  a  pair  of  roll- 
ers with  cords  suffices.  To  work  the  heddies, 
there  are  on  a  shaft  running  transversely  across 
the  loom  two  eccentric  wheels  on  tappets  dif- 
ferently set,  the  rims  of  which  run  on  friction 
rollers  fixed  on  levers  of  the  third  kind,  pivoted 
at  one  end  to  the  frame,  while  the  movable  end 
of  each  connects  with  one  of  the  heddies.  When 
the  longer  radius  of  either  eccentric  is  down, 
the  shorter  of  the  other  is  so,  and  the  lever  and 
heddle  corresponding  to  the  former  are  depress- 
ed. Into  the  shed  of  the  warp  thus  formed  the 
shuttle  is  thrown  by  a  sharp  jerk  commu- 
nicated to  it  alternately  from  either  side,  by 
means  of  a  single  whip  lever  at  the  centre  of 
the  loom,  and  moving  a  picking  cord,  or  by 
means  of  two  levers  with  short  cords  at  the 
two  sides ;  motion  being  in  either  case  com- 
municated to  these  at  the  proper  moments  by 
the  mechanism.  Thus,  in  the  use  of  the  single 
cord,  the  driving  shaft  in  each  loom,  which  in 
all  cases  derives  its  power  through  a  band  from 
the  common  shaft  directly  impelled  by  the  en- 
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gine,  imparts  motion  to  a  second  shaft  ranning 
across  the  loom  below  it ;  while  on  this  two 
rollers  are  so  affixed,  that  one  of  them  at  each 
half  turn  of  the  shaft  suddenly  strikes  down  a 
roller  on  one  side  of  the  whip  lever,  and  so, 
shortening  another  cord  at  this  part,  draws  the 
lever  and  picking  cord  with  a  sharp  jerk  in  the 
corresponding  direction;    the  cord,  acting  on 
pickers  as  before  explained,  gives  the  throw  to 
the  shuttle.    The  stroke  of  the  batten  or  lay, 
beating  up  the  weft  threads,  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  cranks  on  the  driving  shaft,  which  so 
connect  with  arms  projecting  from  the  upright 
pieces  of  the  batten  (in  these  looms  pivoted  to 
the  frame  below),  as  to  draw  the  batten  for- 
ward after  every  throw  of  the  shuttle.     The 
connection  of  the  shafts  in  the  loom  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  cloth  beam,  to  which  a  slow 
movement  is  imparted,  is  by  toothed  wheels, 
of  such  sizes  as  to  give  to  each  the  required 
rate  of  speed.    Among  the  late  improvements 
in  the  power  loom  are  those  by  which  the  loom 
is  stopped  when  the  weft  thread  breaks  or  is 
absent,  when  the  driving  band  is  shifted,  and 
when  the  shuttle  does  not  get  clear  of  the  shed ; 
that  in  which  the  tension  of  the  warp  is  ob- 
tained, not  by  a  weight,  but  by  springs  fixed  to 
the  framing;  and  that  of  Mr.  Ingram  (1860) 
for  resupplying  the  loom  with  weft  as  often  as 
the  bobbin  or  cop  is  exhausted,  or  when  the 
thread  is  only  broken.— The  expense  of  mate- 
rial and  time  in  preparing  the  cards  for  the 
Jacquard  apparatus,   which  for  the  heaviest 
work  must  be  of  sheet  iron,  and  for  all  intricate 
patterns  very  numerous,  has  always  constitut- 
ed the  most  serious  drawback  upon  the  desir- 
ableness of  that  method.     Thus,  an  elaborate 
damask  design  has  required  4,000  cards  and  400 
needles,  at  a  cost  of  about  $120,  and  5  weeks' 
labor  of  a  man  in  setting  np  ;  while  a  single  de- 
sign has  been  known  to  require  20,000  cards, 
at  a  cost  of  $600,  and  time  equal  to  a  year's 
labor  of  one  man.     With  a  view  to  reduce 
greatly  these  expenditures,  M.  Bonelli,  well 
known  in  connection  with  recent  electrical  in- 
vestigations, first  constrncted  in  1854,  and  has 
since  much  improved,  his  ''  electric  loom."    In 
this,  the  cards  of  Jacquard's  apparatus  are  su- 
perseded by  an  endless  band  of  paper  covered 
with  tin  foil,  intended  to  serve  as  an  electrical 
conductor ;  accordingly,  the  unperforated  por- 
tions of  the  cards  are  here  represented  by  non- 
conducting patches  of  black  varnish,  laid  on  with 
a  brush.    The  band  passes  steadily  along,  under 
the  points  of  rows  of  metallic  rods  or  teeth.  Each 
of  these  teeth  connects  with  a  small  coil  or  he- 
lix, within  which  is  a  eoft-iron  bar.   A  frame  ca- 
pable of  swinging  slightly  is  situated  in  front 
of  the  ends  of  these  bars,  having  a  plate  in  it 
perforated  with  a  corresponding  number  and 
order  of  holes,  within  and  through  which  as 
many  iron  rods  abutting  at  one  end  against  the 
bars  already  named  can  move  with  a  little  fric- 
tion, like  as  many  piston  rods  through  stuffing 
boxes.     Kow,  the  tin  foil  band  being  put  in 
connection  with  a  galvanic  battery,  with  the 


other  pole  of  which  the  remote  ends  of  all  the 
helices  connect,  all  the  metal  teeth  at  a  given 
time  resting  upon  the  bare  foil  conduct  portions 
of  the  current,  render  the  bars  in  their  helices 
magnets,  and  by  their  action  withdraw  the  cor- 
responding rods  out  of  the  plate,- leaving  so 
many  holes  open;  while  the  rods  answering 
to  the  teeth  that  are  on  the  varnished  portions 
of  the  foil  remain  in  and  close  the  other  holes. 
In  this  way,  this  single  plate  is  made  to  serve 
for  the  endless  succession  of  Jacquard  cards ; 
the  needles  entering  these  holes  determining 
as  before  what  warp  threads  shall  be  raised. 
By  means  of  insulated  strips  of  foil  running 
along  the  back  of  the  tin  foil  band,  and  connect- 
ed with  certain  portions  only  of  its  face,  sep- 
arated by  narrow  insulating  breaks,  different 
colors  or  sorts  of   weft  can  be  successively 
worked  into  the  piece,  according  to  the  strips 
of  foil  successively  put  in  connection  with  the 
battery.     The  inventor  claims  that,  by  this  ap- 
paratus, the  preparation  for  pieces  of  work  of 
the  present  cost  of  those  referred  to  can  be  re- 
duced to  about  $30  and  $130,  with  one  and  4 
weeks'  time  respectively,  with  the  trifling  addi- 
tional expense  of  2  Bunsen's  cells  daily ;  and 
with  this,  several  incidental  advantages;    but 
these  claims  have  yet  to  be  tested  by  practice. 
In  another  improvement  of  the  Jacquard  loom 
recently  made,  a  sheet  of  prepared  paper  punch- 
ed with  the  proper  apertures  is  substituted  for 
the  cards  of  the  old  machine ;  this  paper  being 
in  form  of  a  continuous  band,  only  f  inch  wide, 
so  that  the  weight  of  the  new  is  to  that  of  the 
old  band  as  but  1:11.   The  arrangement  is  also 
such  as  permits  the  400  spiral  springs  in  con- 
nection with  the  needles  in  the  old  machine  to 
be  dispensed  with.     Thus  the  wear  and  tear 
due  to  the  resistance  of  these  is  done  away 
with,  and  fine  and  light  wires  are  introduced 
in  lien  of  the  heavy  ones  previously  employed. 
— American  inventions  in  connection  with  the 
improvement  of  the  power  loom  have  been 
very  numerous,  but  comparatively  few  changes 
of  a  radical  character  have  been  introduced. 
Mr.  N.  B.  Carney,  of  New  York,  patented  in 
1857  a  method  of  weaving  fabrics  within  and 
upon  a  circular  frame  or  loom,  the  shuttle  being 
carried  in  a  circle  round  the  frame,  with  a  con- 
tinuous movement,  the  warps,   shuttles,   and 
filling  being  placed  at  the  top  of  the  loom,  and 
a  reciprocating  movement  being  continuously 
given  to  heddles  lying  horizontally  about  the 
loom,  so  as  to  produce  the  shed  properly  in 
front  of  the  shuttle.     Other  looms  also  for 
weaving  bagging  or  circular  fabrics  have  been 
devised.    In  the  same  year,  Mr.  E.  B.  Bigelow, 
of  Boston,  patented  a  method  of  weaving  pile 
fabrics  double,  by  means  of  transverse  inter- 
secting pile  wires  woven  between  the  two  fab- 
rics so  as  to  keep  them  properly  apart,  with 
movement  at  the  same  time  of  two  shuttles,  and 
an  arrangement  connecting  each  shuttle  with 
the  shipper  or  disconnecting  lever  of  the  loom, 
so  that,  when  the  filling  fails  in  either  shuttle, 
the  loom  is  thrown  out  of  gear. — The  method 
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of  weaving  in  which  2  or  3  webs  are  in  some 
parts  separately  produced  at  once,  while  in 
other  parts  these  interlace  in  one  web,  forming 
two-ply  and  three-ply  goods,  has  been  termed 
double  weaving ;  this,  as  well  as  the  general 
subject  of  carpet  weaving,  is  explained  in  the 
article  Oaepet.  The  term  cross  weaving  may 
include  those  forms  in  which  the  threads  of 
warp  and  weft  are  made  to  cross  and  twist 
about  each  other ;  as  in  lace,  gauze,  and  bob- 
bine  t.  (See  Lace.)  Chain  weaving  will  prop- 
erly include  all  those  modes,  as  knitting,  tam- 
bouring, embroidering,  &c.,  in  which  a  single 
continuous  thread  is  made  to  form  a  web  by 
means  of  interlooping.  (See  Stocking.)  In 
pile  weaving,  beside  the  warp  and  weft,  a  third 
thread  is  introduced ;  and  this  is  thrown  into 
continuous  series  of  loops  running  the  breadth 
of  the  cloth,  by  being  woven  over  wires  extend- 
ing across  the  piece  in  the  loom.  These  wires 
being  drawn  out,  the  loops  may  be  left  entire 
on  the  face  of  the  cloth,  as  in  the  Brussels  car- 
peting ;  or  they  may  be  cut,  so  as  to  form  a 
soft  nap,  the  pile,  giving  a  smooth  and  velvety 
feel  to  the  surface,  as  in  Wilton  carpeting,  vel- 
vets, doeskin,  fustian,  &c.  Netting  is  a  simple 
sort  of  weaving,  in  which  the  threads  are  tied 
at  the  points  of  intersection,  so  as  to  form 
meshes,  usually  equal,  of  any  desired  size. — 
For  related  subjects,  see  also  Cotto:jt  Manu- 
FAOTUEE,  Damask,  Embroidery,  Line^t,  Rib- 
bon, Silk,  Tapestry,  Velvet,  and  Wool. 

WEBB,  a  S.  CO.  of  Texas,  bounded  K  by  the 
I^ueces  river,  and  W.  by  the  Rio  Grande,  which 
separates  it  from  the  Mexican  state  of  Tamau- 
lipas ;  area,  about  3,200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
1,446.  Cameron  co.  was  formed  out  of  part 
of  Webb  ia  1859.  The  surface  is  undulating 
and  the  soil  generally  fertile.    Capital,  Laredo. 

WEBB,  James  Watson,  an  American  jour- 
nalist, born  in  Claverack,  K  Y.,  Feb.  8,  1802. 
He  is  a  son  of  Gen.  Samuel  B.  Webb,  who 
served  during  the  revolution.  The  son  entered 
the  U.  S.  army  as  2d  lieutenant  in  Aug.  1819, 
was  promoted  to  a  first  lieutenancy  in  1823, 
and  the  next  year  was  made  assistant  commis- 
sary of  subsistence.  In  1827  he  resigned  his 
commission  and  took  charge  of  the  "  ISTew 
York  Courier,"  which  had  been  established  in 
May  of  that  year.  In  1829  he  purchased  the 
''  Enquirer"  and  united  the  two  under  the  name 
of  the  "  Morning  Courier  and  New  York  En- 
quirer," and  at  that  time  became  sole  editor 
and  in  1830  sole  proprietor  of  the  journal.  It 
was  at  an  early  period  identified  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  whig  party,  and  maintained  its 
fidelity  to  that  party  during  its  existence.  In 
1850  President  Taylor  appointed  him  charg6 
d'affaires  to  Vienna,  but  the  senate  did  not 
confirm  the  nomination.  In  1851  Gov.  Hunt, 
of  iTew  York,  appointed  him  an  aide-de-camp 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier- general.  In  1861 
President  Lincoln  appointed  him  minister  to 
Brazil,  where  he  now  is  (Sept.  1862). 

WEBBE,  Samuel,  an  English  composer, 
born  in  1740,  died  in  1817.     His  father  dying 


in  embarrassed  circumstances,  he  was  appren- 
ticed at  11  years  of  age  to  a  cabinet  maker, 
which  occupation  he  abandoned  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  his  term,  and,  while  employed  in 
copying  music,  came  under  the  notice  of  a 
German  organist  who  instructed  him  in  the 
principles  of  his  art.  At  the  age  of  26  he 
gained  a  prize  medal  from  the  catch  club  for  a 
canon.  Thenceforth  he  rose  into  considerable 
eminence  as  a  composer  of  glees,  catches,  and 
canons,  a  collection  of  which,  numbei^ig  over 
100  compositions,  was  published  in  3  volumes. 
He  also  wrote  masses,  anthems,  single  songs, 
and  other  miscellaneous  pieces.  He  was  an 
accomplished  scholar  in  Greekj  Hebrew,  and 
other  languages. 

WEBBER,  Charles  Wilkiits,  an  American 
author,  born  in  Russellville,  Ky.,  May  29, 1819, 
killed  in  Nicaragua  in  1856.  In  early  youth 
he  passed  several  years  of  adventurous  life  on 
the  Texan  frontier,  and  about  the  age  of  25 
settled  in  ISTgw  York  with  the  intention  of  de- 
voting himself  to  literature.  He  was  for  a 
short  time  assistant  editor  of  the  "  American 
Review,"  and  was  a  prolific  contributor  to  that 
and  the  "Democratic  Review"  and  other  peri- 
odicals, in  which  appeared  in  a  serial  form  his 
"Old  Hicks  the  Guide,"  and  other  tales  of 
backwoods  life  and  adventure ;  and  in  1849  he 
published  the  "  Gold  Mines  of  the  Gila."  His 
remaining  works  comprise  the  "Hunter  N"at- 
uralist"  (1851),  "Spiritual  Vampirism"  (1853), 
"Tales  of  the  Southern  Border"  (1853),  and 
"Wild  Scenes  and  Song. Birds"  (1854),  forming 
a  2d  volume  of  the  "Hunter  Naturalist."  In 
1856  he  joined  an  expedition  to  Nicaragua  in 
aid  of  William  Walker,  and  lost  his  life  during 
one  of  that  adventurer's  retreats. 

WEBBER,  Samuel,  14th  president  of  Har- 
vard college,  born  in  Byfield,  Mass.,  in  1759, 
died  in  Cambridge,  July  17, 1810.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  college  in  1784,  taking  high 
rank  as  a  mathematical  scholar,  subsequently 
entered  the  ministry,  and  in  1787  was  appoint- 
ed university  tutor  of  mathematics.  In  1789 
he  succeeded  Professor  Williams  in  the  chair 
of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  which 
he  retained  until  the  death  of  President  Wil- 
lard  in  1804,  when  he  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor. He  died  while  holding  this  office.  He 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  de- 
termine the  boundary  between  the  United  States 
and  the  British  provinces,  and  published  a  text 
book  entitled  "  A  System  of  Mathematics"  (2 
vols.  8vo.,  1801). 

WEBER,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Utah  territory,  bor- 
dering on  Washington  and  Nevada  territories, 
and  drained  by  Bear  and  Weber  rivers  and  the 
head  streams  of  the  Humboldt;  area,  about 
12,500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  3,675.  Great  Salt 
lake  occupies  a  portion  of  the  E.  part,  and  there 
are  small  lakes  in  other  parts.  The  E.  end 
is  traversed  by  the  Wahsatch  mountains,  and 
Bartram's  peak  is  in  the  N.  part.  The  soil  of 
the  valleys  is  generally  productive.  Various 
minerals  are  found.     Capital,  Ogden. 
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"WEBER,  Eenst  Heineich,  a  German  pliys* 
iologist  and  anatomist,  born  in  Wittenberg, 
June  25,  1795.  He  studied  at  Leipsic,  and  the 
publication  of  his  Anatomia  Gomparata  Nerm 
Sympathici  (Leipsic,  1817)  gained  for  him  there 
in  1818  the  adjunct  professorship  of  compara- 
tive anatomy,  of  which  he  afterward  became 
titular  professor,  and  in  1840  also  of  physiology. 
His  principal  works  are :  De  Aure  et  Auditu 
Eominis  et  Animaliu7n  (Leipsic,  1820) ;  Zusdtze 
zur  Lehre  xom  Bau  tmd  ton  der  Verrichtung 
der  GescMechtsorgane  (1846);  2in.(i  Annotationes 
AnatomiccB  et  Physiologicm  (1851).  He  has  also 
aided  the  researches  of  his  brother  Wilhelm 
Eduard,  and  edited  several  important  works. 
— Wilhelm  Eduaed,  a  German  physicist,  broth- 
er of  the  preceding,  born  in  Wittenberg,  Dec. 
24,  1804.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
Halle,  and  in  1825  published  in  connection  w4th 
his  elder  brother,  Ernst  Heinrich,  Die  Wellen- 
lehre^  a  standard  treatise  on  the  liquid  fluidity 
of  waves,  with  its  application  to  waves  of  sound 
and  light.  In  1827  he  was  appointed  assist- 
ant professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Halle,  and  in  1831  professor  of  physics 
at  Gottingen,  from  which  latter  office  he  was  dis- 
placed by  the  Hanoverian  government  in  1837  for 
his  liberal  political  opinions.  In  1845  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  physics  in  Leipsic, 
where  he  remained  until  1849,  when  he  was 
reinstated  in  his  professorship  at  Gottingen. 
He  has  given  much  attention  to  acoustics,  op- 
tics, electricity,  and  terrestrial  magnetism,  the 
last  earned  of  which  sciences  he  investigated 
in  conjunction  with  Gauss.  Their  joint  work, 
entitled  Itesultate  aus  den  BeohacMungen  des 
magnetischen  Vereins  (1840),  accompanied  by 
an  Atlas  des  Erdmagnetismus^  has  been  the 
means  of  founding  a  new  theory  on  terrestrial 
magnetism;  and  at  their  suggestion  magnetic 
observatories  have  been  established  at  several 
important  points.  In  1846-52  Professor  Weber 
published  his  EleetrodynamiscJie  Massbestim- 
mungen^  treating  of  the  action  of  electric  cur- 
rents, of  the  resistance  opposed  to  them  by 
conductors,  and  of  diamagnetism. 

WEBER,  Karl  Maeia  Feiedeich  Eenst, 
baron  von,  a  German  composer,  born  at  Eu- 
tin,  in  Holstein,  Dec.  18,  1786,  died  in  London, 
June  5,  1826.  His  father,  who  was  a  musician 
of  some  distinction,  gave  him  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, and  afforded  him  the  means  for  study- 
ing music  and  painting.  He  gained  consider- 
able skill  in  the  use  of  pencil  and  brush,  and 
made  some  progress  in  engraving ;  but  at  the 
age  of  12  he  had  fixed  his  mind  upon  music, 
and  abandoned  his  other  pursuits.  He  was 
taught  first  by  the  pianist  Hauschkel,  of  Hild- 
burghausen,  and  afterward  by  Michael  Haydn. 
In  1798  Weber's  first  productions,  6  fughetti, 
were  published  by  his  father,  and  were  encour- 
agingly reviewed  by  the  Leipsic  "Musical  Ga- 
zette." He  did  not  long  continue  with  Haydn, 
but  repaired  to  Munich,  where  he  received  les- 
sons in  singing  from  Yalesi,  and  in  composition 
from  Kalcher,  the  organist  of  the  chapel  royal. 


He  here  composed  an  opera  entitled  Die  MacTit 
der  Liehe  und  des  Weins^  which  he  subsequently 
destroyed,  together  with  a  grand  mass,  several 
pianoforte  sonatas,  songs,  &c.,  written  about 
the  same  time.  His  fondness  for  pictorial  art 
was  revived  at  this  period  by  the  discovery  of 
lithography,  to  which  he  gave  himself  up  for  a 
considerable  time,  endeavoring  to  efi'ect  im- 
provements upon  the  original  invention.  But 
in  1800  he  returned  with  new  zeal  to  the  study 
of  music,  and  produced  an  opera  called  Das 
WaldmddcJien,  which,  although  it  became  pop- 
ular, was  by  himself  regarded  as  possessing 
little  value.  In  1801  he  composed  Peter  Sclimoll 
und  seine  NacKbam^  which  met  with  slight 
success.  In  1802  he  went  to  Vienna,  w^here  he 
remained  two  years,  studying  with  the  abbe 
Yogler.  His  reputation  was  now  such  that  he 
received  the  appointment  of  chapelmaster  at 
Breslau,  where  he  hastily  composed  an  opera 
called  Rubezalil,  In  1806  he  entered  into  the 
employment  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Wtirtemberg, 
and  produced  at  Carlsruhe  in  Silesia  two  sym- 
phonies and  a  number  of  less  important  works. 
The  troubles  of  the  period  compelling  him  to 
abandon  this  situation,  he  resided  for  a  while 
at  Stuttgart  with  Duke  Louis  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  for  whom  he  rewrote  Das  WaldmddcJien, 
under  the  new  title  of  Syhana.  In  1810  he 
commenced  a  long  professional  tour,  visiting 
the  principal  cities  of  Germany,  producing  his 
operas  and  giving  concerts.  At  Darmstadt  he 
composed  Abou  Hassan.  Erom  1813  to  1816 
he  conducted  the  opera  at  Prague,  and  only 
left  this  situation  to  assume  that  of  manager 
of  the  German  opera  at  Dresden — an  institu- 
tion which,  it  may  be  said,  he  founded  in  that 
city.  This  post  he  held  until  his  death.  In 
1822  he  produced  at  Berlin  his  principal  work, 
Der  FreiscTiutz^  w^hich  for  a  long  time  held 
its  place  in  every  theatre  in  Germany,  and 
two  years  later  was  received  in  London  and 
Paris  with  hardly  less  favor.  In  1823  Eury- 
anthe  was  first  performed  at  Vienna,  with  a  suc- 
cess not  less  substantial,  although  less  vehe- 
mently demonstrated,  than  that  of  Der  Frei- 
scliutz.  In  1824,  soon  after  the  reproduction 
of  his  chef  d^ centre  in  England,  he  was  applied 
to  by  Mr.  C.  Kemble  for  an  opera  for  London ; 
and  on  April  12,  1826,  Oberon  w^as  first  rep- 
resented at  the  Covent  Garden  theatre.  Its 
production  was  the  occasion  of  the  most  afi'ec- 
tionate  personal  recognition  he  had  ever  re- 
ceived. Weber  himself  conducted  the  per- 
jpormance,  and  was  saluted  with  unprecedented 
ardor.  The  overture  was  encored,  and  repeti- 
tions w^ere  demanded  of  almost  every  impor- 
tant scene.  In  the  midst  of  his  greatest  suc- 
cess, Weber  was  seized  with  a  pulmonary  dis- 
ease, and  was  one  day  found  dead  in  his  bed. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
at  Moorfields. — Of  Weber's  operas  only  one 
now  holds  the  stage,  and  he  is  best  known,  not 
by  his  most  ambitious  orchestral  works,  but  by 
his  overtures,  which  have  been  made  familiar 
in  concerts  the  world  over.     His  instrumental 
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writing  is  of  the  highest  order.  He  invented 
effects  which  up  to  his  time  were  unknown, 
and  discovered  resources  which  no  previous 
composer  had  employed.  The  overtures  of 
Der  Freischutz^  Oheron^  and  Euryanthe  stand 
in  the  first  rank  of  dramatic  orchestral  writing. 
The  characteristics  of  his  operas  are  rich,  stately, 
and  original  melody,  combined  with  the  amplest 
effects  in  harmonic  treatment  that  musical 
learning  can  bestow,  and  extreme  attention  to 
the  dramatic  requirements  of  his  subject.  Of 
his  pianoforte  compositions  many  remain  in 
vogue,  and  the  popularity  of  his  songs  is  alto- 
gether undiminished. 

WEBSTER.  I.  A  new  W.  co.  of  Ya., 
drained  by  Gauley  and  Elk  rivers,  tributaries 
of  the  Kanawha ;  area,  about  400  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1860, 1,555,  of  whom  3  were  slaves.  It  was 
formed  out  of  parts  of  Pocahontas,  Randolph, 
Braxton,  Nicholas,  and  Greenbrier  counties. 
The  surface  is  generally  very  hilly,  and  in  some 
parts  mountainous.  Iron  ore  and  bituminous 
coal  are  found  in  great  abundance.  II.  A  new 
W.  CO.  of  Ga.,  formerly  named  Kinchafoona, 
drained  by  Kinchafoona  creek  and  other 
streams;  area,  about  325  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
5,030,  of  whom  2,287  were  slaves.  The  sur- 
face is  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile.  Capital, 
Webster.  III.  A  new  K  W.  co.  of  Ky.,  form- 
ed out  of  parts  of  Hopkins,  Henderson,  and 
Union  counties,  bounded  iT.  W.  by  Green 
river,  and  drained  by  its  tributaries ;  area,  about 
475  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  7,533,  of  whom 
1,083  were  slaves.  It  has  a  diversified  surface 
and  a  fertile  soil.  The  Green  river  is  rendered 
navigable  by  slack  water  improvements.  Capi- 
tal, Dixon.  lY.  A  central  co.  of  Iowa,  inter- 
sected by  the  Des  Moines  river,  and  also  drained 
by  its  branches  Boone  and  Lizard  rivers  and 
several  large  creeks;  area,  1,080  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1860,  2,504.  The  surface  is  diversified  by 
prairie  and  woodland,  and  the  soil  is  tolerably 
fertile.  The  productions  in  1859  were  2,281 
bushels  of  wheat,  43,459  of  Indian  corn,  3,264 
of  oats,  39,549  lbs.  of  butter,  and  3,157  tons  of 
hay.  It  is  intersected  by  the  proposed  line  of 
the  Chicago,  Iowa,  and,  Nebraska  railroad,  par- 
tially constructed.  Capital,  Homer.  Y.  A  new 
S.  W.  CO.  of  Mo.,  formed  out  of  parts  of  Green 
and  Wright  counties,  drained  by  several  branch- 
es of  the  Gasconade  and  White  rivers ;  area, 
about  575  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  7,099,  of  whom 
220  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  undulating  and 
the  soil  fertile.  Iron  ore  is  found.  Capital, 
Marshfield. 

WEBSTER,  BE^^JAMm,  an  English  comedian 
and  theatrical  manager,  born  in  Bath,  Sept.  3, 
1800.  He  was  educated  for  the  navy,  but  after 
the  general  peace  of  1815  studied  music,  and  in 
1825  made  his  first  appearance  upon  the  stage, 
where  in  a  few  years  he  attained  a  considerable 
professional  eminence.  In  1837  he  became 
manager  of  the  Haymarket  theatre,  and  during 
his  lesseeship  expended  annually  large  sums  for 
original  works  by  Bulwer,  Knowles,  Jerrold, 
and  other  well  known  playwrights,  which  were 


brought  out  at .  his  theatre,  where  at  the  same 
time  appeared  Macready,  Wallack,  Farren,  Miss 
Faucit,  and  other  eminent  actors  and  actresses. 
Of  late  years  he  has  had  the  management  of 
the  Adelphi  theatre.  As  an  actor  his  range 
of  parts  is  large  and  varied ;  he  excels  in  char- 
acters of  homely  pathos,  and  has  played  Lava- 
ter,  Tartufe,  Belphegor  and  Triplet  successfully. 
WEBSTER,  Daniel,  an  American  statesman 
and  jurist,  born  at  Salisbury,  IST.  H.,  Jan.  18, 
1782,  died  at  Marshfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  24,  1852. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Ebenezer  Webster 
and  his  second  wife,  Abigail  Eastman.  (See 
Webster,  Ebenezer.)  The  schools  on  the  fron- 
tier in  his  childhood  (Salisbury  being  then  the 
furthest  settlement  toward  Canada  in  this  part 
of  New  England)  were  very  indifferent,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  family  did  not  allow  him 
any  extraordinary  advantages  of  education. 
When  the  village  school  happened  to  be  kept 
near  his  father's  house,  attendance  was  easy ; 
but  it  was  sometimes  remote,  and  sometimes  in 
a  neighboring  town.  When  he  was  still  very 
young,  he  was  in  some  seasons  sent  daily  from 
2|-  to  3  miles  to  school,  sometimes  getting  a  lift 
from  the  miller  or  the  blacksmith,  but  more 
frequently  going  and  returning  on  foot.  When 
the  school  was  at  a  still  greater  distance* he 
was  boarded  at  a  neighbor's.  Slender  as  these 
opportunities  were,  they  were  afforded  to 
Daniel  more  liberally  than  they  had  been  to 
his  brothers.  He  showed  greater  aptitude  for 
learning,  and  was  also  thought  to  be  of  too 
feeble  a  constitution  for  any  robust  mode  of 
life.  It  was  not  uncommon  in  those  days,  how- 
ever contrary  to  the  laws  of  health,  to  be- 
stow the  privilege  of  a  college  education  and  a 
sedentary  life  qn  the  narrow-chested  Benja- 
min of  the  flock.  A  half  brother  of  Daniel 
used  to  say  good-humoredly,  that  "  Dan  was 
sent  to  school  that  he  might  get  to  know  as 
much  as  the  other  boys."  Mr.  Webster's  first 
master  was  Mr.  Thomas  Chase,  who  could  read 
tolerably  well  and  wrote  a  fair  hand,  but  was 
not  strong  in  spelling.  His  second  master  was 
James  Tappan,  who  was  living  a  few  years  ago 
at  Gloucester,  Mass.  Having  in  1851  written 
a  letter  to  his  former  pupil,  then  secretary  of 
state,  recalling  to  his  recollection  some  of  the 
incidents  of  their  early  relation  as  teacher  and 
pupil,  Mr.  Webster  returned  him  an  answer 
from  Washington,  enclosing  a  liberal  present, 
and  full  of  minute  reminiscences  and  kind  feel- 
ings. The  best  part  of  his  early  education  was 
probably  derived  from  his  father  and  mother. 
He  also  derived  some  benefit  from  a  small  so- 
cial library  which  had  been  founded  at  Salis- 
bury by  Mr.  Thompson  (the  lawyer  of  the 
place),  the  clergyman,  and  Mr.  Webster's 
father.  It  is  worth  noting  that,  like  Franklin 
and  Washington,  he  was,  even  at  this  early 
period  of  life,  fond  of  reading  the  "Specta- 
tor." Franklin,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  form- 
ed his  style  on  the  model  of  Addison.  There 
is  no  such  resemblance  between  the  style  of 
Mr.  Webster  and  that  of  the  "Spectator,"  un- 
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less  it  "be  in  the  negative  merit  of  freedom  from 
balanced  sentences,  hard  words,  and  inversions. 
It  may  however  have  been  owing  to  his  early 
reading  of  the  "Spectator"  that  he  escaped  the 
turgidity  of  the  Johnsonian  school,  and  grew 
np  to  the  mastery  of  that  direct  and  forcible, 
but  not  harsh  and  affected,  sententiousness,  and 
that  masculine  simplicity,  with  which  his 
speeches  and  writings  are  so  strongly  marked. 
In  1T96  he  was  sent  to  Phillips  Exeter  acad- 
emy, then  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Abbot.  Though  enjoying  the  advantages  of  this 
institution  but  for  a  few  months,  his  mind  there 
received  a  powerful  impulse.  He  relates  of 
himself,  while  at  the  academy,  that,  though  he 
made  tolerable  progress  in  other  branches,  he 
never  could  make  a  declamation.  He  could 
never  muster  courage  to  speak  before  the  school. 
*'  The  kind  and  excellent  Buckminster  (a  mem- 
ber of  the  senior  class,  afterward  the  celebrat- 
ed Kev.  Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster)  sought 
especially  to  persuade  me  to  perform  the  exer- 
cise of  declamation  like  the  other  boys,  but  I 
could  not  do  it.  Many  a  piece  did  I  commit  to 
memory,  and  recite  and  rehearse  in  my  own 
room,  over  and  over  again ;  yet  when  the  day 
came,  when  the  school  collected  to  hear  the 
declamation,  when  my  name  was  called  and  I 
saw  all  eyes  turned  to  my  seat,  I  could  not 
raise  myself  from  it.  Sometimes  the  instructors 
frowned,  sometimes  they  smiled.  Mr.  Buck- 
minster always  pressed  and  entreated  most 
winningly  that  I  would  venture ;  but  I  never 
could  command  sufficient  resolution."  In  other 
respects  he  gave  decided  promise  of  future 
eminence.  Mr.  Nicholas  Emery,  afterward  a 
distinguished  lawyer  and  judge  in  Maine,  was 
at  that  time  an  assistant  teacher  in  the  acad- 
emy. Mr.  Webster,  on  his  first  admission,  was 
placed  under  his  care  in  the  lowest  class.  At 
the  end  of  the  month,  after  morning  reci- 
tations, ""Webster,"  said  Mr.  Emery,  "you 
will  pass  into  the  other  room  and  join  a  higher 
class;"  adding:  "Boys,  you  will  take  a  final 
leave  of  Webster;  you  will  never  see  him 
again."  The  circumstances  of  the  family  were 
unequal  to  the  expense  of  a  protracted  residence 
at  Exeter,  and  in  Feb.  1797,  Daniel  was  taken 
home  and  placed  in  the  family  of  the  Eev. 
Samuel  Wood,  of  the  neighboring  town  of 
Boscawen,  whose  entire  charge  for  board  and 
instruction  was  one  dollar  per  week.  On  their 
way  to  Mr.  Wood's,  his  father  first  opened  to 
Daniel,  now  15  years  of  age,  the  intention  of 
sending  him  to  college,  an  advantage  to  which 
he  had  never  thought  of  aspiring.  "  I  remem- 
ber," says  Mr.  Webster  in  an  autobiographical 
sketch  of  his  early  life,  "  the  very  hill  which 
we  were  ascending  through  deep  snows,  in 
a  New  England  sleigh,  when  my  father  made 
known  this  purpose  to  me.  I  could  not  speak. 
How  could  ne,  I  thought,  with  so  large  a  fam- 
ily and  in  such  narrow  circumstances,  think  of 
incurring  so  great  an  expense  for  me  ?  A  warm 
glow  ran  all  over  me,  and  I  laid  my  head  on 
my  father's  shoulder  and  wept."    Mr.  Webster 


was  prepared  for  college  under  Mr.  Wood,  and 
entered  at  Dartmouth  in  the  autumn  of  1797. 
The  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  which 
could  be  attained  in  less  than  a  year's  prepara- 
tion was  of  course  not  great ;  but  the  attain- 
ments which  may  be  made,  even  in  that  short 
time,  by  a  youth  of  preeminent  talent,  studying 
night  and  day,  under  the  twofold  spur  of  ne- 
cessity and  resolute  ambition,  are  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  languid  progress  of  the  sons 
of  prosperity,  kept  at  school  from  childhood  as 
a  matter  of  routine.  The  studious  habits  which 
he  brought  with  him  were  kept  up  by  young 
Webster  for  the  4  years  which  he  passed  at 
college.  Beside  diligent  attention  to  the  pr^ 
scribed  studies,  he  read  widely,  especially  in 
history  and  general  English  literature.  He  laid 
a  good  foundation  in  the  ancient  languages, 
which  enabled  him  to  read  the  Latin  classics 
with  pleasure  through  life.  He  took  part  with 
his  fellow  students  in  the  publication  of  a  little 
weekly  newspaper,  furnishing  selections  from 
books  and  magazines,  with  an  occasional  arti- 
cle from  his  own  pen.  Overcoming  the  boyish 
shyness  under  which  he  labored  at  the  acad- 
emy, he  delivered  addresses  before  the  college 
societies,  some  of  which  found  their  way  into 
print.  The  long  winter  vacations  were  not 
seasons  of  repose.  Like  most  students  of  nar- 
row circumstances  at  the  New  England  colleges, 
he  employed  the  winter  months  in  teaching 
school,  for  the  purpose  of  eking  out  his  own 
frugal  means,  and  aiding  his  elder  brother  Eze- 
kiel  to  prepare  himself  for  college.  The  at- 
tachment between  the  two  brothers  was  unu- 
sually strong,  and  it  was  by  the  persuasion  of 
Daniel  that  the  father  had  been  induced  to 
strain  his  resources,  in  order  to  afford  to  Ezekiel 
also  the  benefit  of  a  college  education.  By  the 
close  of  his  first  year  young  Webster  had  shown 
himself  decidedly  the  foremost  man  of  his 
class,  and  that  position  he  held  through  his 
whole  college  course.  He  failed  at  its  termina- 
tion to  attain  the  first  rank  in  the  academic 
scale,  but  the  story  of  his  tearing  up  his  diplo- 
ma in  disgust  is  a  myth.  Immediately  on  his 
graduating  in  1801,  Mr.  Webster  entered  the 
office  of  Mr.  Thompson,  his  father's  next  door 
neighbor,  as  a  student  of  law.  This  was  a  for- 
tunate arrangement.  Mr.  Thompson  was  a 
gentleman  of  education  and  intelligence,  and  at 
a  later  period  successively  a  member  of  the 
house  of  representatives  and  the  senate  of  the 
United  States.  Here  Mr.  Webster  remained 
till  he  felt  it  necessary  "  to  go  somewhere  and 
do  something  to  earn  a  little  money."  Appli- 
cation being  made  to  him  to  take  charge  of  the 
academy  at  Eryeburg,  Maine,  on  a  salary  of 
$350  per  annum,  he  accepted  the  offer,  and  re- 
paired to  the  scene  of  his  new  duties  on  horse- 
back. He  boarded  with  the  register  of  deeds 
at  $2  per  week,  and  added  to  his  frugal  salary 
as  teacher  of  the  academy  his  earnings  as  a 
copyist  of  deeds,  which,  by  devoting  the  long 
winter  evenings  to  the  work,  were  enough  to 
pay  his  board.  Two  folio  volumes  in  his  hand- 
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writing  are  still  extant  in  the  office  of  the  re- 
gister to  attest  his  industry.  His  current  ex- 
penses thus  pr(^vided  for,  the  greater  part  of  his 
salary  was  saved — a  fund  for  his  own  profes- 
sional education,  and  to  help  his  brother  through 
college.  He  remained  but  from  January  to 
September,  1802,  in  the  academy  of  Fryeburg, 
and  from  the  latter  date  till  the  spring  of  1804 
continued  the  study  of  his  profession  under  Mr. 
Thompson,  a  good  lawyer,  but  of  the  old  school. 
"I  was  put  to  study,"  says  Mr.  Webster,  "in 
the  old  way,  that  is,  the  hardest  books  first,  and 
lost  much  time,  I  read  Ooke  Littleton  through, 
without  understanding  the  quarter  part  of  it. 
Happening  to  take  up  Espinasse's  '  Law  of  Msi 
Prius,'  I  found  I  could  understand  it ;  and  ar- 
guing that  the  object  of  reading  is  to  under- 
stand what  is  written,  I  laid  down  the  vener- 
able Coke  et  alios  similes  reverendos^  and  kept 
company  for  a  time  with  Mr.  Espinasse  and 
others,  the  most  plain,  easy,  and  intelligible 
writers.  A  boy  of  20,  with  no  previous  knowl- 
edge on  such  subjects,  cannot  understand 
Ooke.  It  is  folly  to  set  him  on  such  an  author." 
In  addition  to  his  law  reading  while  in  Mr. 
Thompson's  office,  he  read  Hume's  history  for 
the  second  time,  and  gave  also  a  good  deal  of 
time  to  the  more  familiar  Latin  classics,  Caesar, 
Sallust,  and  Horace,  and  the  orations  of  Cicero, 
some  of  which  he  committed  to  memory.  He 
read  Juvenal  in  company  with  his  brother  in 
a  college  vacation,  but  never,  he  tells  us,  mas- 
tered this  author  so  as  to  read  him  with  ease 
and  pleasure.  His  amusements  were  in  the 
field,  riding  and  shooting ;  of  these  sports  and 
of  fishing  he  was  through  life  passionately  fond. 
The  father's  salary  of  $400  per  annum  as  judge 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas  enabled  him  to 
afford  some  assistance  to  his  sons,  struggling 
into  life ;  but  by  the  winter  of  1804  they  found 
it  necessary  to  resort  to  some  means  of  self-sup- 
port. For  this  purpose,  in  February  of  that  year, 
Daniel  went  to  Boston  on  a  visit  of  explora- 
tion. He  knew  but  one  person  there,  Dr. 
Cyrus  Perkins,  a  young  physician  from  IN'ew 
Hampshire,  himself  recently  established  in 
Boston,  and  seeking  an  addition  to  his  pro- 
fessional income  by  keeping  a  small  private 
school.  This  school  he  was  now  willing  to 
give  up,  and  proposed  that  Ezekiel  Webster 
should  take  it.  Daniel  hastened  home  with 
the  tidings  of  this  offer,  which  was  gladly  ac- 
cepted by  the  brother.  N^ot  having  completed 
his  senior  year  at  college,  permission  to  absent 
himself  was  asked  and  obtained  by  Ezekiel 
Webster  of  the  college  faculty,  on  condition  of 
keeping  up  with  his  class  by  private  study. 
His  success  in  the  school  was  so  considerable, 
that,  beside  paying  his  own  debts  and  sup- 
porting himself,  he  felt  able  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense of  his  brother  Daniel's  residence  in  Bos- 
toQv.  for  what  remained  of  his  term  of  legal 
study.  Accordingly,  on  July  IT,  1804,  Daniel 
Webster  arrived  in  Boston,  then  22  years  of 
age,  knowing  no  one  but  Dr.  Perkins,  and  all 
but  penniless.    Mr.  Christopher  Gore,  a  gen- 


tleman of  considerable  distinction  as  a  lawyer 
and  a  statesman,  afterward  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  senator  in  congress,  had  just  then 
returned  from  England^  where  he  had  acted 
for  several  years  as  a  commissioner  under  Jay's 
treaty,  and  had  reestablished  himself  in  his 
profession.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  great 
amenity  of  manners  and  much  personal  popu- 
larity. The  bold  thought  occurred  to  Mr. 
Webster  to  introduce  himself  to  Mr.  Gore  as 
a  student  of  law  and  clerk.  The  manner  in 
which  it  was  done  is  related  by  himself  in  the 
following  words :  "A  young  man  as  little 
known  to  Mr.  Gore  as  myself  undertook  to 
introduce  me.  In  logic  this  would  have  been 
bad;  ignotum  per  igno turn,  ITevertheless  it 
succeeded  here.  We  entered  Mr.  Gore's  rooms, 
and  my  name  was  pronounced.  I  was  shock- 
ingly embarrassed,  but  Mr.  Gore's  habitual 
courtesy  of  manner  gave  me  courage  to  speak. 
I  had  the  grace  to  begin  with  an  unaffected 
apology ;  told  him  my  position  was  very  awk- 
ward, my  appearance  there  very  like  an  intru- 
sion, and  that  if  I  expected  any  thing  but  a  civil 
dismission,  it  was  only  founded  on  his  known 
kindness  and  generosity  of  character.  I  was 
from  the  country,  I  said,  had  studied  law  for 
two  years,  had  come  to  Boston  to  study  a  year 
more ;  had  some  respectable  acquaintances  in 
JSTew  Hampshire,  not  unknown  to  him,  but  had 
no  introduction ;  that  I  had  heard  he  had  no 
clerk,  and  thought  it  possible  he  might  receive 
one ;  that  I  came  to  Boston  to  work  and  not 
to  play ;  was  most  desirous  on  all  accounts  to 
be  his  pupil ;  and  all  I  ventured  to  ask  at  pres- 
ent was,  that  he  would  keep  a  place  for  me  in 
his  office  till  I  could  write  to  IsTew  Hampshire 
for  proper  letters,  showing  me  worthy  of  it.  I 
delivered  this  speech  trippingly  on  the  tongue, 
though  I  suspect  it  was  better  composed  than 
spoken.  Mr.  Gore  heard  me  with  much  en- 
couraging good  nature.  He  evidently  saw  my 
embarrassment,  spoke  kind  words,  and  asked 
me  to  sit  down.  My  friend  had  already  dis- 
appeared. Mr.  Gore  said  what  I  had  sug- 
gested was  very  reasonable  and  required  little 
apology ;  he  did  not  mean  to  fill  his  office  with 
clerks,  but  was  willing  to  receive  one  or  two, 
and  would  consider  what  I  had  said.  He  in- 
quired of  me  and  I  told  him  what  gentlemen 
of  his  acquaintance  knew  me  and  my  father  in 
ISTew  Hampshire.  He  talked  to  me  pleasantly 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  when  I  rose  to 
depart  he  said :  '  My  friend,  you  look  as 
though  you  might  be  trusted.  You  say  you 
came  to  study  and  not  to  waste  time.  I  will 
take  you  at  your  word.  You  may  as  well 
hang  up  your  hat  at  once ;  go  into  the  other 
room,  take  your  book  and  sit  down  to  reading 
it,  and  write  at  your  convenience  to  New 
Hampshire  for  your  letters.'"  Mr.  Webster 
justly  regarded  his  admission  to  Mr.  Gore's 
office  as  "  a  good  stride  onward."  It  was  a 
situation  which  gave  him  the  means  of  study- 
ing books,  and  things,  and  men.  It  was  on 
July  20,   1804,   that    he  first   made  himself 
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known  to  Mr.  Gore,  and  he  remained  in  his 
office  only  till  the  March  following,  and  that 
not  continuously ;  hut  it  was  a  period  of  close 
study,  diligent  attendance  on  the  courts,  and 
rapid  progress.  Beside  miscellaneous  authors 
on  the  one  hand,  and  strictly  professional  liter- 
ature on  the  other,  he  read  Ward's  "  Law  of 
ISTations,"  Yattel  for  the  third  time.  Lord  Ba- 
con's "Elements,"  and  Pufendorf's  Latin  com- 
pendium of  the  history  of  Europe.  His  main 
study,  however,  was  in  the  common  law. 
Among  other  works,  he  went  through  Saun- 
ders's "  Reports,"  in  the  old  folio  edition,  and 
abstracted  and  put  into  English,  out  of  Latin 
and  Norman  French,  the  pleadings  in  all  the 
cases.  He  also  made  reports  of  every  case  de- 
cided in  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts, 
and  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States, 
while  he  was  a  student  in  Mr.  Gore's  office. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Boston,  his  elder 
brother,  who,  as  has  been  stated,  had  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Perkins  in  the  small  private  school 
(kept  in  Short  street,  now  the  lower  part  of 
Kingston  street,  Boston),  returned  for  a  short 
time  to  Dartmouth  college,  to  attend  to  his 
graduation,  leaving  his  school  in  the  care  of 
Mr.  Daniel  Webster.  The  writer  of  this  arti- 
cle was  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  school,  and  the 
acquaintance  then  commenced  with  Mr.  Web- 
ster ripened  into  a  friendship  which  lasted 
through  life.  Shortly  before  Mr.  Webster's  ad- 
mission to  the  bar,  an  incident  occurred  which 
came  near  permanently  affecting  his  career. 
The  place  of  clerk  in  the  court  of  common 
pleas  for  the  county  of  Hillsborough,  N.  H.,  be- 
came vacant.  Mr.  Webster's  father  was  a  mem- 
ber of  this  court,  and  from  regard  to  him  the 
vacant  clerkship  was  offered  to  the  son.  It  was 
what  the  father,  now  advanced  in  years,  had 
long  desired  and  looked  forward  to.  The  in- 
come of  the  office  was  about  $1,500  a  year, 
which  in  those  days,  and  to  a  person  in  narrow 
circumstances,  was  an  ample  fortune.  Mr. 
Webster  was  disposed  to  accept  it.  It  prom- 
ised immediate  independence,  and,  what  he 
prized  more,  the  means  of  adding  to  the  com- 
forts of  his  family.  But  though  willing  him- 
self to  sacrifice  his  visions  of  professional 
advancement  to  the  interests  of  those  whom 
he  held  dear,  he  was  persuaded  by  Mr.  Gore 
to  decline  the  tempting  offer.  This  judicious 
friend  saw  in  it  the  postponement,  perhaps  the 
final  abandonment,  of  all  hopes  of  a  splendid 
career.  The  aged  father,  though  greatly  dis- 
appointed, if  not  reconciled  to  his  refusal  of 
the  office  in  a  personal  interview  with  his  son, 
was  induced  to  bury  his  regrets  in  his  own 
bosom,  and  the  subject  was  never  mentioned 
by  him  again.  In  the  spring  of  the  same  year 
(1805)  Mr.  Webster  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  Boston.  Ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  that  day,  Mr.  Gore 
accompanied  the  motion  for  his  admission 
with  a  brief  speech  in  recommendation  of  his 
pupil.  He  lived  to  see  the  speedy  fulfilment 
of  the  anticipations  of  his  success  then  uttered. 


After  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  Boston,  Mr. 
Webster  passed  a  year  in  the  nractice  of  his 
p^'ofession  at  Boscawen,  in  l^e  immediate 
neighborhood  of  his  father.  Shortly  after  the 
decease  of  his  father  in  the  following  year,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  superior  court  of  New 
Hampshire^  and  established  himself  at  Ports- 
mouth, then  the  capital  of  the  state.  Here  he 
rose  at  once  to  full  practice  at  a  bar  composed 
of  eminent  counsel,  and  attended  by  others  of 
distinction  from  Massachusetts.  Of  the  latter 
were  Samuel  Dexter  (who  divided  with  The- 
ophilus  Parsons  the  leadership  of  the  profes- 
sion in  Massachusetts)  and  Joseph  Story;  of 
the  lawyers  of  New  Hampshire,  Jeremiah 
Mason  was  facile  princeps.  Nothing  illus- 
trates more  .plainly  the  rapidity  with  which 
Mr.  Webster  rose  in  his  profession,  than  the 
fact  that  he  shared  the  best  practice  with  con- 
temporaries like  those  just  mentioned,  rarely 
ever  having  appeared  in  the  whole  course  of 
his  life  as  junior  counsel,  except  when  asso- 
ciated with  the  attorney-general  of  the  United 
States,  who  of  course  claimed  precedence  in 
virtue  of  his  office. — Mr.  Webster  came  for- 
ward in  life  at  a  time  when  party  spirit  ran 
high.  He  had  inherited  from  his  father  the 
principles  of  the  federal  party,  and  his  sympa- 
thies were  with  them  during  the  administra- 
tions of  Presidents, Jefferson  and  Madison.  The 
questions  at  issue  principally  related  to  foreign 
affairs.  The  decrees  of  the  French  imperial 
government  and  the  orders  in  council  in  Eng- 
land had  swept  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  from  the  seas.  Not  deeming  it  expe- 
dient to  engage  in  hostilities  with  either 
power,  still  less  with  both,  the  United  States 
government  endeavored,  by  what  was  called 
the  restrictive  system  (the  embargo  and  non- 
intercourse),  to  protect  our  trade  and  to  com- 
pel the  belligerent  powers  to  respect  our  neu- 
tral rights.  This  policy,  not  calculated  to  be 
very  popular  in  any  part  of  the  country,  was 
generally  condemned  in  New  England,  where 
federal  politics  prevailed  more  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Union,  and  where  what  little 
of  our  commerce  had  escaped  the  foreign  bel- 
ligerents was  now  paralyzed  by  the  measures, 
however  well  intended,  of  our  own  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Webster  shared  these  views,  and 
expressed  them  in  speeches  and  resolutions^on 
public  occasions.  He  did  not  however,  for 
some  years,  embark  deeply  in  politics.  Hav- 
ing married  in  1808,  he  felt  new  inducements 
to  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  his  profession.  At 
length  in  the  summer  of  1812  war  was  de- 
clared by  congress  against  Great  Britain. 
This  event,  long  foreseen,  and  deprecated  by 
the  federal  party,  created  a  demand  for  the 
best  talent  the  country  could  furnish,  in  every 
department  of  the  public  service.  Mr.  Web- 
ster had  already  established  a  commanding 
reputation,  and  in  the  month  of  Nov.  1812, 
without  any  previous  service  in  the  legislature 
of  New  Hampshire,  he  was  elected  to  the 
house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States. 
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He  took  his  seat  in  the  special  session  of  May, 
1813,  and  in  the  organization  of  the  house  he 
was  placed  hy  the  speaker,  Mr.  Clay,  on  the 
committee  of  foreign  affairs.    There  were  men 
of  great  force  in  the  13th  congress,  especially 
in  the  house  of  representatives.    Among  them, 
beside  several  of  less  distinction,  but  still  of 
eminent  ability,  were  Clay,  Calhoun,  Lowndes, 
Pickering,   Gaston,  and  Forsyth.    Mr.   "Web- 
ster at  once  took  rank  with  the  foremost,  both 
for  business  and  debate.    The  complications 
with  foreign  powers  which  had  brought  on 
the  war,  and  the  ways  and  means  for  meeting 
the  greatly  increased  expenditure  of  the  gov- 
ernment, were  the  subjects  which  principally 
occupied  the  house  ;    and  in  the  debates  on 
both  Mr.  Webster  took  a  leading  part.     Op- 
posed to  the  policy  of  declaring  war,  he  was 
nevertheless  in  favor  of  conducting   it  with 
vigor  upon  the  ocean  (where  our  infant  navy 
had  already  achieved  the  most  brilliant  tri- 
umphs), and  of  maintaining  the  public  credit 
by  placing  the  finances  of  the  country  on  a 
firm  basis  of  solvency.    Early  in  the  session 
he  moved  a  series  of  resolutions  on  the  repeal 
of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  and  on  June 
10,  1813,  delivered  his  maiden  speech  on  that 
subject.     'No  full  report  of  this  speech  was- 
made  at  the  time,  and  it  is  known  only  by  im- 
perfect sketches  and  the  traditions  of  the  day. 
Proceeding  from  a  person  almost  wholly  un- 
known, at  Washington,  it  took  the  house  and 
the  country  by  surprise.     Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Justice  Story,  said : 
^'  At  the  time  when  this  speech  was  made,  I 
did  not  know  Mr.  Webster ;  but  I  was  so  much 
struck  with  it,  that  I  did  not  hesitate  then  to 
state  that  Mr.  Webster  was  a  very  able  man, 
and  would  become  one  of  the  very  first  states- 
men in  America,  perhaps  the  very  first."     Be- 
side his  own  resolutions,  the  subjects  on  which 
Mr.  Webster  addressed  the  house  in  the  13th 
congress  were  the  increase  of  the  navy,  which 
he  warmly  recommended,  the  repeal  of  the 
embargo,  which  was  odious  to  his  constituents, 
and  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  chair 
on  a  motion  for  the  previous  question.    His 
•  speeches  on  these  subjects  placed  him  in  the 
first  rank  of  debaters.     He  displayed,  on  his 
very  entrance  into  public  life,  that  familiarity 
with  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  govern- 
ment,  and  that  self-possession   on  the  floor, 
which  are  usually  acquired  only  by  long  ex- 
perience.    They  gained  for  him  the  reputation 
indicated  by  the  well  known  remark  of  Mr. 
Lowndes,  that  "  the  North  had  not  his  equal 
nor  the  South  his  superior."    It  was  not  the 
least  conspicuous  of  the  strongly  marked  traits 
of  his  character  as  a  public  man  that,  at  a  time 
when  great  party  virulence  prevailed,  he  never 
permitted  himself  to  be  infected  with  its  con- 
tagion.    His  opinions  were  firmly  maintained 
and  boldly  expressed,  but  without  personal  as- 
perity toward  those  who  differed  from  him.    He 
cultivated  friendly  relations  on  both  sides  of 
the  house,  and  gained  the  respect  of  those  most 


warmly  opposed  to  him  in  politics.    He  was 
reelected  to  congress  in  Aug.  1814.     The  third 
session  of  the  13th  congress  was  soon  cheered 
with  the  prospect  of  peace.     Before  the  news 
of  the  treaty  of  Dec.  24,  1814,  was  received,  a 
project  of  a  new  bank  of  the  United  States  was 
introduced  into  the  house  as  an  administration 
measure.     By  this  bill  the  bank  was  relieved 
from  the  obligation  of  redeeming  its  notes  in 
coin.     On  this  ground  it  was  opposed  by  some 
of  the  ablest  members  on  both  sides  of  the 
house,   Mr.  Lowndes,  Mr.  Webster,  and  Mr. 
Calhoun,  and  was  lost  by  the  casting  vote  of 
Mr.  Cheves,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Clay  as 
speaker.     Mr.  Webster's  speech  on  this  bill  ex- 
hibits a  perfect  mastery  of  the  abstruse  sub- 
jects of  banking,  finance,  and  currency.     The 
bill  was  revived,  on  a  motion  for  its  reconsid- 
eration, by  Mr.  Webster,  and  such  amendments 
were  made  to  it  that  it  passed  the  house  by  a 
large  majority.     It  was  carried  through  the 
senate  in  this  amended  form  with  some  diflS- 
culty,  but  was  vetoed  by  President  Madison, 
being  one  of  the  two  cases  in  which  he  exer- 
cised the  veto  power.     The  interval  between 
the  13th  and  14th  congresses  (from  March  to 
Dec.   1815)   was  passed  by  Mr.   Webster   at 
home,  in  the  diligent  practice  of  his  profession. 
He  had  in  Dec.  1813,  and  in  his  absence  at 
Washington,  suffered  very  severely  by  what 
was  justly  called  the   "great  fire   at  Ports- 
mouth."    His  house  and  all  its  contents,  in- 
cluding his  library,  were  destroyed,  entailing 
upon  him  the  loss  of  the  entire  fruits  of  his 
professional  labor.     This  disaster,  as  well  as  . 
the  general  unproductiveness  of  the  profession 
in  a  place  so  small  as  Portsmouth,  decided  him 
to  seek  a  wider  and  a  more  lucrative  field. 
The  14th  congress  met  in  Dec.   1815.      The 
country  was  recovering  with   great  rapidity 
from  the  depression  of  the  war.     The  fierce 
divisions  of  party  were  succeeded  by  an  '*  era 
of  good  feeling."     The  general  pacification  of 
Europe  had  for  the  time  disposed  of  the  old 
controversies  about  our  foreign  relations.     A 
new  state  of  things  had  arisen  at  horhe,  creat- 
ing new  interests  and  bringing  up  new  ques- 
tions.    The  finances  of  the  country  had  been 
greatly  deranged  by  the  expenditure  of  the  war. 
The  West  was  filling  up  with  great  rapidity, 
and  called  for  increased  facilities  of  communi- 
cation with  the  coast ;  and  the  manufactures, 
which,  under  the  restrictive  system  and  the 
war,  had  become  a  very  considerable  public 
interest,  were  too  important  to  be  sacrificed  to 
foreign  competition.     The  navy  had  fought  it- 
self into  favor,  and  the  war  with  Algiers  in 
1816   showed  the  impolicy   of   reducing    it; 
while  the  necessity  of  a  system  of  sea-coast 
fortifications  had  made  itself  felt  during  the 
late  contest.     New  and  urgent  wants  and  in- 
terests thus  presented  themselves,  calling  for 
the  highest  efforts  of  a  patriotic  statesmanship, 
embracing  the  Avhole  country.     This  was  well 
met  by  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day.  Clay, 
Calhoun,  Webster,  Lowndes,  and  Cheves.    It 
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will  excite  some  surprise  to  the  yonnger  read- 
er, conversant  only  with  the  period  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  present  struggle  (1825-'50), 
to  find  how  little  difference  existed  in  the 
14th  congress  among  the  distinguished  persons 
named  and  their  associates.    It  is  a  sufiicient 
illustration  of  this  remark,  that  the  minimum 
square  yard  duty  on  coarse  cottons,  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  policy  of  protecting  man- 
ufactures, was  carried  through  the  house  of 
representatives  under  the  auspices  and  by  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Lowndes  and  Mr.  Calhoun, 
satisfied  that  the  creation  of  a  second  market 
for  the  raw  material  would  be  a  great  benefit 
to  the  southern  planter.    Mr.  Webster  took  an 
active  part  in  the  debates  on  the  charter  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  which  passed  the 
house  in  April,  1816.     The  amendment  re- 
quiring the  payment  in  specie  of  deposits,  as 
well  as  notes,  was  moved  by  him.     His  most 
important  service  at  this  session  was  the  intro- 
duction of  a  resolution  requiring  all  payments 
to  the  treasury,  after  Feb.  20,  ISlT,  to  be  made 
in  specie  or  its  equivalents.     This  measure  pre- 
vailed, and  restored  the  depreciated  currency 
of  the  country. — At  the  close  of  the  session,  in 
Aug.  1816,  Mr.  Webster  fulfilled  the  purpose 
of  seeking  a  wider  professional  field,  and,  after 
some  hesitation  between  Albany  and  Boston, 
decided  on  Boston,  in  which  and  its  vicinity 
he  made  his  home,  except  while  oflicially  resi- 
dent at  Washington,  till  the  end  of  his  life.    He 
had  finished  the  study  of  his  profession  and 
established  friendly  relations  there  in  early  life. 
In  no  part  of  the  Union  was  his  now  wide- 
spread reputation  more  promptly  recognized. 
He  at  once  took  the  place  in  his  profession  due 
to  his  commanding  talent  aud  legal  eminence, 
and  was  cordially  welcomed  in  every  circle  of 
social  life.    With  Mr.  Webster's  removal  to 
Boston  succeeded  a  period  of  7  years'  retire- 
ment from  active  political  employment,  during 
which  time,  with  a  single  exception  to  be  pres- 
ently mentioned,  he  filled  no  public  ofiice,  but 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  practice  of 
his  profession.    It  was  in  these  T  years  that  his 
reputation  as  a  lawyer  was  established.     The 
promise  of  his  youth  and  the  expectations  of 
those  who  had  known  him  as  a  student  were 
more  than  fulfilled.    He  took  a  position  as  a 
counsellor  and  an  advocate,  above  which  no 
one  has  ever  risen  in  this  country.     A  choice 
of  the  best  business  in  New  England,  and  of 
that  of  the  whole  country  which  was  adjudi- 
cated at  Washington,  passed  into  his  hands. 
Beside  the  reputation  which  he  acquired  in 
the  ordinary  routine  of  practice,  Mr.  Webster, 
shortly  after  his  removal  to  Boston,  took  a  dis- 
tinguished lead  in  establishing  what  might  be 
called  a  school  of  constitutional  law.    It  fell 
to  his  lot  to  perform  a  prominent  part  in  un- 
folding a  most  important  class  of  constitutional 
doctrines,  which,  either  because  occasion  had 
not  as  yet  drawn  them  forth,  or  the  jurists  of 
a  former  period  had  failed  to  deduce  and  apply 
them,  had  not  yet  grown  into  a  system.    It 


was  reserved  for  Mr.  Webster  to  distinguish 
himself  before  most,  if  not  all,  of  his  contem- 
poraries, in  this  branch  of  the  profession.  It 
is  a  coincidence  worth  noticing,  that  the  first 
of  the  cases  of  this  class  in  which  he  took  a 
prominent  part,  the  famous  Dartmouth  col- 
lege case,  arose  in  his  native  state,  and  con- 
cerned the  institution  at  which  he  was  educated. 
In  the  months  of  June  and  December,  1816,  the 
legislature  of  New  Hampshire  passed  laws  alter- 
ing the  charter  of  Dartmouth  college  (of  which 
the  name  was  changed  to  Dartmouth  univer- 
sity), enlarging  the  number  of  the  trustees,  and 
generally  reorganizing  the  corporation.  These 
acts,  although  passed  without  the  consent  and 
against  the  protest  of  the  trustees  of  the  col- 
lege, went  into  operation.  The  newly  created 
body  took  possession  of  the  corporate  property 
and  assumed  the  management  of  the  institution. 
The  old  board  were  all  named  as  members  of 
the  new  corporation,  but  declined  to  officiate 
as  such,  and  brought  an  action  against  the 
treasurer  of  the  new  board  for  the  record 
books,  the  original  charter,  the  common  seal, 
and  other  corporate  property  of  the  college. 
The  general  issue  was  pleaded  by  the  defend- 
ants and  joined  by  the  plaintifis.  The  case 
turned  upon  the  points  whether  the  acts  of 
the  legislature  above  referred  to  were  binding 
upon  the  old  corporation  without  their  assent, 
and  not  repugnant  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  argued  twice  with 
great  ability  in  the  courts  of  New  Hampshire, 
Mr.  Webster  at  the  second  trial,  though  then 
removed  to  Boston,  being,  with  Mr.  Mason 
and  Judge  Smith,  of  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs. 
It  was  decided  by  Chief  Justice  Richardson 
that  the  acts  of  the  legislature  were  constitu- 
tional and  valid.  The  case  was  immediately 
appealed  to  Washington,  and  on  March  10, 
1818,  was  argued  by  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr. 
(afterward  Judge)  Hopkinson  of  Philadelphia 
for  the  plaintiffs,  and  Mr.  John  Holmes  of 
Maine  and  the  attorney-general  Wirt  for  the 
defendants,  in  error.  So  novel  was  the  com- 
plexion of  the  case,  that  one  of  the  court,  hav- 
ing run  his  eye  over  the  record,  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  he  did  not  see  how  any  thing 
could  be  urged  for  the  plaintiffs.  Mr.  Webster 
as  junior  counsel  opened  the  case,  on  the  broad 
grounds  that  the  acts  of  the  legislature  of  New 
Hampshire  were  not  only  against  common  right 
and  the  constitution  of  the  state,  but  also — 
and  this  was  the  leading  point — a  violation  of 
that  provision  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  forbids  the  individual  states  to 
pass  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts. 
Under  the  first  head,  the  English  law  relative 
to  educational  institutions  was  unfolded  by  Mr. 
Webster,  and  it  was  shown  that  colleges,  un- 
less otherwise  specifically  constituted  by  their 
charters,  are  pi  1  v  ate  eleemosynary  corporations, 
over  whose  property,  members,  and  franchises 
the  crown  has  no  control,  except  by  due  pro- 
cess of  law  for  conduct  inconsistent  with  their 
charters.     The  whole  learning  of  the  subject 
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was  brought  to  bear  with  overwhelming  weight 
on  this  point.  The  second  main  point  was, 
that  the  charter  of  such  an  institution  is  a  con- 
tract within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  it  is  not  competent  for 
the  legislature  of  a  state  to  annul.  The  argu- 
ment throughout  *was  conducted  with  a  close- 
ness and  vigor  never  surpassed  in  our  courts. 
The  topics  were  beyond  the  usual  range  of  ju- 
dicial investigation  in  this  country ;  the  consti- 
tutional principles  invoked  were  of  command- 
ing importance,  and,  if  sustained,  destined  to 
be  applied  far  beyond  the  immediate  analogies 
of  the  present  case.  The  opinion  of  the  court, 
mianimous  with  a  single  exception,  and  that  of 
its  weakest  member,  was  pronounced  by  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  at  the  term  for  1819,  declaring 
the  acts  of  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire 
unconstitutional,  and  reversing  the  decision  of 
the  court  below.  By  this  decision,  the  law  of 
the  land  in  reference  to  collegiate  charters  was 
firmly  established.  Henceforward  our  colleges 
and  universities  and  their  trustees,  unless  pro- 
vision to  the  contrary  is  made  by  their  acts  of  in- 
corporation, stand  upon  the  broad  basis  of  com- 
mon right  and  justice,  holding  their  property  and 
their  franchises,  in  like  manner  as  individuals, 
by  a  legal  tenure,  not  subject  to  control  or  in- 
terference, on  the  part  of  the  local  legislatures, 
on  the  vague  ground  that  public  institutions 
are  subject  to  the  discretionary  authority  of 
the  government.  That  such  is  now  admitted 
to  be  the  law  of  the  land,  under  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  is  owing  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  ability  with  which  the  Dartmouth 
college  case  was  argued  by  Mr.  Webster.  It  is 
but  right  to  say  that  the  legislature  of  New 
Hampshire  made  no  attempt  to  sustain  the  au- 
thority of  the  acts  in  question  against  the  de- 
cision of  the  supreme  court.  This  case  estab- 
lished Mr.  Webster's  reputation  at  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States.  It  placed  him  with 
Emmet,  Pinkney,  and  Wirt,  in  the  front  rank 
at  the  American  bar,  and,  though  considerably 
the  youngest  of  the  group,  on  an  equality  with 
the  most  distinguished  of  them.  He  was  hence- 
forward retained  in  almost  every  considerable 
cause  argued  at  Washington.  It  would  much 
exceed  the  limits  of  this  article  to  dwell  upon 
the  other  great  causes  argued  by  Mr.  Webster 
before  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  name  the  cases  of  Gib- 
bons and  Ogden  (the  great  steamer  monopoly 
case),  the  case  of  Ogden  and  Saunders  (state 
insolvent  laws),  the  Charles  river  bridge  case, 
the  Alabama  bank  case,  the  validity  of  Mr. 
Girard's  will,  and  the  Khode  Island  charter 
case,  which,  with  others  of  less  celebrity,  but 
almost  equal  importance,  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  supreme  court  for  an  entire  genera- 
tion, and  will  form  an  enduring  monument  to 
Mr.  Webster's  reputation  as  a  jurist.  His  last 
appearance  on  a  very  important  occasion  was 
in  Jan.  1852,  the  last  year  of  his  life,  before 
the  circuit  court  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  great 
India  rubber  case.    In  the  trials  of  Goodridge 


at  Newburyport,  shortly  after  his  removal  to 
Boston,  and  the  great  cause  celebre  of  Knapp  at 
Salem,  Mr.  Webster  exhibited  skill  as  a  crimi- 
nal lawyer,  which  has  never  been  surpassed  at 
the  tribunals  of  any  country.  His  argument  in 
the  latter  case  contains  a  passage  of  terrific 
force  on  the  power  of  conscience. — The  single 
occasion  on  which,  for  7  years  after  his  removal 
to  Boston,  Mr.  Webster  acted  in  a  political  ca- 
pacity, was  in  1820,  as  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention assembled  in  Massachusetts  to  revise 
the  constitution  of  that  state  after  the  separa- 
tion of  Maine.  Of  this  dignified  body,  consist- 
ing of  a  large  number  of  those  most  respectable 
in  the  state  for  character  and  influence,  with 
the  venerable  John  Adams,  then  85  years  of 
age,  at  their  head,  Mr.  Webster  was  unques- 
tionably the  ablest  member.  The  principal 
subjects  on  which  he  spoke  at  length  were 
oaths  of  office,  the  basis  of  senatorial  represen- 
tation, and  the  independence  of  the  judiciary. 
Keports  of  these  speeches  are  contained  in 
the  collection  of  his  works,  and  they  will  be 
found  replete  with  luminous  views  forcibly 
stated  on  those  important  topics.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  about  10  days'  service  as  a  member 
of  the  house  of  representatives  of  Massachu- 
setts, this  convention  was  the  only  political 
assembly  of  which  Mr.  Webster  was  ever  a 
member  either  in  that  state  or  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. His  political  life  was  wholly  passed  at 
Washington,  as  a  member  of  congress  or  of  the 
cabinet.  During  the  session  of  the  Massachu- 
setts convention,  Mr.  Webster  pronounced,  on 
Dec.  22,  1820,  his  celebrated  discourse  at  Ply- 
mouth, on  the  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the 
pilgrim  fathers.  This  was  the  first  of  a  series 
of  performances,  aside  from  the  efforts  of  the 
senate  and  the  bar,  by  which  Mr.  Webster 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  American  orators. 
The  other  addresses  of  this  class  were  his  ora- 
tions at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the 
Bunker  hill  monument  in  June,  1825,  and  at 
the  completion  of  that  structure  in  June,  1843 ; 
the  eulogy  on  Adams  and  Jefferson,  who  died 
simultaneously  on  July  4,  1826,  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  great  event  with  which  their 
names  are  jointly  and  for  all  time  so  honorably 
associated;  and  his  discourse  on  laying  the 
corner  stone  of  the  extension  of  the  capitol  in 
1851.  These  great  orations  belong  to  a  de- 
partment of  eloquence  which  is  neither  parlia- 
mentary, forensic,  nor  academical,  and  which 
may  properly  enough  be  termed  the  patriotic. 
They  differ  from  the  parliamentary  and  the  fo- 
rensic in  the  nature  of  the  occasions  which  call 
them  forth  and  in  admitting  more  elaborate 
preparation,  and  from  the  academical  class  in 
going  beyond  the  circle  of  literary  disquisition. 
A  highly  cultivated  public  taste  would  not  ad- 
mit, in  a  formal  discourse  on  a  patriotic  anni- 
versary, those  marks  of  extemporaneous  exe- 
cution which  it  not  only  tolerates  but  requires 
in  the  senate  and  at  the  bar.  Most  of  Mr. 
Webster's  discourses  of  the  class  referred  to, 
while  they  are  wholly  free  from  scholastic  for- 
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mality,  exhibit  the  graoeftd  finish  of  a  mature 
preparation,  and  may  be  regarded  as  models 
of  this  kind  of  composition. — In  the  autumn  of 
1822  Mr.  "Webster  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
national  house  of  representatives  for  the  city 
(then  town)  of  Boston.  The  old  division  of 
federal  and  democratic  parties  had  been  nearly 
obliterated,  and  Mr.  Webster  received  a  very 
large  vote  over  the  opposing  candidate.  The 
congressional  elections  in  Massachusetts  being 
held  a  year  or  two  in  advance,  he  did  not  take 
his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  18th  congress  till 
December  of  the  following  year.  Early  in  the 
session  he  made  his  famous  speech  on  the  Greek 
revolution.  President  Monroe  had  called  the 
attention  of  congress  to  this  most  interesting 
struggle,  and  Mr.  Webster  made  it  the  subject 
of  a  resolution.  In  his  speech  he  treated  what 
he  called  "the  great  question  of  the  day,  the 
question  between  absolute  and  regulated  gov- 
ernments." He  engaged  in  a  searching  criti- 
cism of  the  doctrines  of  the  "holy  alliance," 
and  maintained  the  duty  of  the  United  States, 
as  a  great  free  power,  to  protest  against  them. 
That  speech  remains  to  this  day  the  ablest  and 
most  effective  remonstrance  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  alliance  of  the  military  powers  of 
continental  Europe.  Mr.  Jeremiah  Mason,  a 
competent  judge,  pronounced  it  "  the  best  sam- 
ple of  parliamentary  eloquence  and  statesman- 
like reasoning  that  our  country  had  ever  seen." 
The  subject  of  the  tariff  was  discussed  at  this 
session,  and  Mr.  Webster  opposed  an  extrava- 
gant increase  of  protective  duties.  Filling  the 
important  place  of  chairman  of  the  judiciary 
committee,  he  reported  and  carried  through 
the  house  a  complete  revision  of  the  criminal 
law  of  the  United  States.  The  second  session 
of  the  18th  congress  is  memorable  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  as  president 
of  the  United  States  by  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, in  the  failure  of  a  popular  choice.  The 
other  candidates  were  General  Jackson,  who 
had  99  electoral  votes,  and  Mr.  Crawford,  who 
had  41.  Mr.  Clay  had  received  37,  but  not 
being  one  of  the  three  highest  candidates,  his 
name  did  not  come  before  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. The  vote  of  Massachusetts  was  of 
course  given  for  Mr.  Adams,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Webster's  personal  influence 
was  exerted  with  great  effect  over  hesitating 
representatives  from  some  other  states.  Mr. 
Webster,  as  long  as  he  remained  a  member  of 
the  house  of  representatives,  was  the  leader  of 
the  friends  of  the  administration  in  that  body. 
The  principal  subject  discussed  in  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  19th  congress  was  the  proposed 
diplomatic  congress  at  Panama,  which  was 
vigorously  attacked  in  both  houses.  Mr.  Web- 
ster's speech  raised  the  subject  from  the  level 
of  contentious  party  politics  to  the  height  of 
international  statesmanship.  The  congress, 
however,  was  a  measure  of  which  the  bene- 
ficial effect  was  necessarily  much  impaired  by 
the  tone  and  temper  of  the  speeches  in  which 
it  was  opposed,  and,  though  nominally  carried 


through,  failed  to  exert  any  important  influence 
over  our  relations  with  the  Spanish  American 
republics. — The  following  year  Mr.  Webster 
was  elected  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts 
to  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  as  the  suc- 
cessor to  Mr.  Mills  of  ITorthampton,  who  was 
compelled  by  declining  heaith  to  vacate  his 
seat.  The  principal  topic  at  the  first  session  of 
the  20th  congress  was  the  revision  of  the  tariff. 
This  measure  had  its  origin  in  the  distressed 
condition  of  the  woollen  interest,  which  found 
itself  deprived,  by  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on 
foreign  wool  imported  into  Great  Britain,  of 
the  moderate  measure  of  protection  accorded 
to  it  by  the  tariff  of  1824.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  that  single  interest  was  attempted  in  the 
19th  congress,  but  wholly  failed.  Political  con- 
siderations interfered  with  the  equitable  ad- 
justments attempted  in  a  general  bill  in  the 
20th  congress.  Those  who  opposed  the  whole 
system,  by  uniting  their  votes  with  the  friends 
or  enemies  of  particular  provisions  or  proposed 
amendments,  were  able  to  carry  or  defeat  them 
at  pleasure ;  and  this  power  was  exercised,  not 
to  perfect  the  bill,  but  to  make  it  as  objection- 
able as  possible  to  that  portion  of  its  friends 
whom  it  was  the  political  interest  of  the  party 
opposed  to  the  administration  to  injure,  viz., 
the  eastern  manufacturers.  Mr.  Webster,  in 
an  elaborate  argument,  exposed  this  course  of 
procedurb;  but  deeming  the  woollen  interest 
fairly  entitled  to  the  favor  accorded  to  all  the 
other  branches  of  domestic  industry;  that  a 
moderate  protective  system  had  now  become 
the  settled  policy  of  the  country ;  and  that  the 
capital  invested  in  manufactures  was  far  too 
considerable  to  be  exposed  to  the  caprices  of 
the  foreign  market,  fraudulent  invoices,  and 
the  competition  of  foreign  labor  working  on 
starvation  wages,  he  gave  his  vote  for  the  bill. 
He  was  accused  of  inconsistency  for  so  doing, 
and  by  none  more  loudly  than  by  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Calhoun,  who,  as  has  been  stated,  was 
one  of  those  influential  southern  statesmen  that 
laid  the  foundations  of  an  effective  system  of 
protection  in  the  14th  congress.  If  Mr.  Web- 
ster's speech  in  support  of  the  bill  in  question 
is  carefully  compared  with  that  made  by  him  in 
1824  against  the  tariff  of  that  year,  it  will  be 
found  that  there  is  no  further  difference  be- 
tween them  than  that  which  was  necessarily 
caused  by  the  altered  condition  of  the  country 
in  respect  to  manufactures,  the  growth  of  public 
opinion  on  this  subject,  and  the  course  pursued 
in  reference  to  the  details  of  the  bill  by  those 
opposed  to  it  in  toto.  It  is  a  sufficient  proof 
of  this,  that,  in  the  first  collective  edition  of 
Mr.  Webster's  works,  the  two  speeches  were 
placed  by  him  side  by  side,  for  more  easy  com- 
parison. In  the  interval  between  the  two  ses- 
sions of  congress,  the  presidential  election  took 
place.  The  candidates  were  Mr.  Adams  and 
Gen.  Jackson,  and  the  latter  was  elected  by  a 
large  popular  majority,  embracing  all  the  ele- 
ments of  opposition  to  the  administration.  The 
first  session  of  the  21st  congress  was  signalized 
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by  the  famous  debate  on  Foot's  resolution. 
TMs  resolution  related  to  the  survey  of  the  pub- 
lic lands,  and,  in  the  intention  of  the  mover, 
a  senator  of  Connecticut  (father  of  the  distin- 
guished naval  officer  of  that  name),  had  no 
reference  to  political  agitation.  The  debate  to 
which  it  gave  rise  gradually  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  partisan  warfare,  and  mainly  related  to 
the  newly  promulgated  doctrines  of  the  school 
of  Mr.  Calhoun,  on  the  right  of  an  individual 
state  to  nullify  an  act  of  congress.  Two 
speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  Webster,  of  which 
the  second,  pronounced  on  Jan.  26  and  27, 1830, 
is  the  most  celebrated  of  his  parliamentary 
efforts,  probably  the  most  celebrated  speech 
ever  delivered  in  congress.  In  Col.  Benton's 
*'  Thirty  Years'  View,"  this  speech  is  spoken 
of  as  an  attack  by  Mr.  Webster  nominally  on 
Mr.  Hayne,  but  really  on  Mr.  Calhoun,  who 
filled  the  chair  of  the  senate  as  vice-president 
of  the  United  States.  It  is,  however,  a  com- 
plete inversion  of  the  facts  of  the  case  to  repre- 
sent Mr.  Webster  in  any  respect  as  the  aggres- 
sor in  this  memorable  debate.  His  first  speech 
was  an  entirely  unpremeditated  reply  to  the 
first  of  Mr.  Hayne,  who  endeavored  in  an  elab- 
orate argument  to  prove  that  New  England  had 
always  pursued  an  unfriendly  course  toward  the 
western  states.  Mr.  Benton  followed  Mr.  Web- 
ster, and  Mr.  Hayne  then  claimed  the  right  of 
rejoinder.  His  second  speech  was  still  more 
strongly  marked  with  bitterness  toward  the 
eastern  states,  and  bordered  on  the  offensive 
toward  Mr.  Webster.  He  also  reaffirmed, 
with  great  emphasis,  the  doctrine  of  nullifica- 
tion. This  speech  occupied  a  part  of  one  day 
and  the  whole  of  the  next.  Mr.  'Webster 
commenced  his  reply  the  next  day,  and  com- 
pleted it  the  day  after.  He  had  a  threefold 
task  to  perform  :  first,  to  repel  the  personali- 
ties toward  himself  which  formed  a  very  prom- 
inent part  of  Mr.  Hayne's  speech,  and  which 
was  done  by  a  few  retaliatory  strokes,  in  which 
the  keenest  sarcasm  w^as  so  mingled  with  un- 
affected good  humor  and  manly  expostulation 
as  to  command  the  sympathy  of  the  audience ; 
secondly,  to  vindicate  the  eastern  states  in  gen- 
eral, and  Massachusetts  in  particular,  which 
was  done  with  the  utmost  spirit  and  effect ; 
and  lastly,  and  what  Mr.  Webster  deemed  by 
far  the  most  important  object,  to  overthrow 
the  doctrine  of  nullification,  as  held  and  ex- 
pounded by  the  South  Carolina  school.  The 
senate  chamber  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  ca- 
pacity on  both  days,  and  certainly  a  more  bril- 
liant parliamentary  success  was  never  achieved. 
At  the  close  of  the  second  day  Mr.  Hayne  at- 
tempted a  reply.  The  offer  of  adjournment 
was  immediately  made  for  his  accommodation, 
but  declined.  He  spoke  for  about  half  an 
hour,  principally  in  answer  to  Mr.  Webster's 
constitutional  argument,  and  reaffirming  the 
South  Carolina  theory.  This  short  speech,  as 
reported,  filled  19  columns  in  the  public  jour- 
nals !  Mr.  Webster  in  turn  made  a  brief  re- 
joinder.    "  The  gentleman,"  he  began,  "  has 


in  vain  attempted  to  reconstruct  his  shattered 
argument ;"  and  this  formidable  exordium  was 
followed  up  with  a  brief  recapitulation  of  his 
own  argument,  which  for  condensation  and  force 
may  be  quoted  as  a  specimen  of  parliamentary 
logic  never  surpassed.  He  spoke  for  about 
20  minutes,  and  ex-President  Adams,  who  had 
been  listening  v/ith  delight  to  the  masterly 
effort  of  the  day,  exclaimed  as  he  left  the  sen- 
ate chamber,  in  allusion  to  the  completeness 
of  the  victory :  "  Sunk  to  the  bottom ! "  The 
speech  was  more  widely  circulated  throughout 
the  country  than  any  that  had  ever  before  been 
made,  and  except  in  South  Carolina  was  uni- 
versally considered  as  having  given  the  coup  de 
grace  to  the  doctrine  that  it  is  competent  for  an 
individual  state  to  annul  an  act  of  congress.  It 
would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  article  to 
relate  in  detail  the  incidents  of  Mr.  Webster's 
parliamentary  career  from  this  time  to  the 
accession  of  Gen.  Harrison  to  the  presidency 
in  1841.  The  most  important  questions  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  rapid  succession.  The 
principal  occurrences  were  the  breaking  up  of 
the  combinations  which  had  borne  Gen.  Jack- 
son into  the  presidency ;  the  rejection  of  Mr. 
Yan  Buren's  nomination  as  minister  to  Eng- 
land by  the  united  vote  of  Messrs.  Webster, 
Clay,  and  Calhoun,  and  their  friends ;  the  bill 
to  recharter  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and 
its  veto  by  President  Jackson  ;  the  ordinance 
of  nullification  adopted  by  South  Carolina; 
the  force  bill  in  congress ;  the  compromise 
tariff  of  Mr.  Clay ;  the  removal  of  the  public 
deposits  from  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
and  their  distribution  among  the  local  banks ; 
the  resolution  of  the  senate  disapproving  of 
that  measure,  and  the  message  from  the  presi- 
dent protesting  against  the  resolution  ;  the  ex- 
punging resolution ;  the  election  of  Mr.  Yan 
Buren  to  the  presidency ;  the  financial  crisis  of 
1837,  and  the  extra  session  of  congress  occa- 
sioned by  it,  with  the  new  government  plan  of 
finance.  These  events  furnished  the  topics  of  a 
series  of  debates  in  the  senate  of  the  United 
States  of  the  most  stirring  character,  in  all  of 
which  Mr.  Webster  took  a  leading  part.  The 
last  of  these  debates  was  on  what  was  called  the 
"  sub-treasury"  system  of  the  administration. 
Mr.  Webster's  argument  on  that  subject  was 
the  most  elaborate  and  effective  of  his  speeches 
on  the  currency.  Not  long  after  its  i)ublica- 
tion,  Mr.  S.  Jones  Loyd,  now  Lord  Overstone, 
the  highest  authority  in  England  on  financial 
questions,  was  examined  upon  the  subject  of 
the  bank  and  the  currency  before  a  committee 
of  the  house  of  commons.  He  produced  be- 
fore the  committee  a  copy  of  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Webster,  and  pronounced  it  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  satisfactory  discussions  of  those  sub- 
jects which  he  had  seen. — In  the  spring  of 
1839  Mr.  Webster  crossed  the  Atlantic  and 
made  a  hasty  tour  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
France.  Returning  in  the  early  -winter  to 
the  United  States,  he  yielded  the  most  effi- 
cient aid  in  bringing  about  the  great  politi- 
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cal  change  which  was  consummated  in  the 
election  of  Gen.  Harrison  to  the  presidency. 
His  own  name  had  been  prominently  brought 
forward  as  the  candidate  for  the  vice-presi- 
dency, but,  in  conformity  with  the  almost  in- 
variable usage  of  the  political  parties,  it  was 
deemed  expedient  that  the  candidates  for  the 
two  offices  should  not  be  from  the  same  section 
of  the  Union.  On  this  ground  Mr.  Webster 
withdrew  his  name,  and  that  of  Mr.  Tyler  was 
substituted.  Gen.  Harrison,  as  soon  as  it  was 
ascertained  that  he  was  elected,  offered  to  Mr. 
Webster  the  choice  of  places  in  his  cabinet. 
The  sufferings  and  wishes  of  the  country  in 
reference  to  its  great  financial  interests  having 
led  to  the  political  revolution,  the  powerful 
agency  of  Mr.  Webster  in  bringing  it  about  led 
Gen.  Harrison  to  wish  that  he  should  go  into 
the  treasury.  But  the  condition  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  country  was  extremely  critical, 
and  it  was  finally  decided  that  Mr.  Webster 
should  take  charge  of  the  department  of  state. 
Gen.  Harrison,  it  is  well  remembered,  lived 
but  a  month  after  his  induction  into  office,  and 
his  death  and  the  succession  of  Mr.  Tyler  to 
the  presidency  menaced  the  harmony  of  the 
administration  and  finally  overturned  it ;  but 
no  changes  immediately  took  place.  Our  re- 
lations with  England  demanded  prompt  atten- 
tion. The  differences  between  the  two  govern- 
ments relative  to  the  north-eastern  boundary, 
which  for  nearly  two  generations  had  tasked 
to  the  utmost  the  resources  of  diplomacy,  the 
affair  of  the  Caroline  and  McLeod,  and  the 
detention  and  search  of  American  vessels  by 
British  cruisers  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  were 
subjects  of  controversy  which  imperatively 
demanded  a  peaceful  solution.  Fortunately  a 
change  of  ministry  took  place  in  England  in 
Aug.  1841,  and  the  new  administrations  in 
both  countries  were  able  to  address  themselves 
to  the  difficult  task  of  a  comprehensive  settle- 
ment, unembarrassed  by  previous  committals. 
Lord  Ashburton  was  sent  as  a  special  envoy 
to  the  United  States,  and  brought  with  him  a 
friendly  and  candid  disposition.  Mr.  Webster 
met  him  in  the  same  temper,  and  in  a  few 
months  a  convention  was  agreed  upon  equally 
advantageous  and  honorable  to  both  parties. 
That  it  is  entitled  to  this  character  is  apparent, 
on  the  face  of  the  instrument,  to  every  candid 
person  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tions disposed  of,  and  is  further  shown  by  the 
comments  of  the  opposition  in  both  countries. 
In  the  English  parliament  "Lord  Ashbur- 
ton's  capitulation"  was  the  subject  of  the  se- 
verest censure;  while  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States  Mr.  Webster  was  denounced  with 
equal  bitterness  for  having,  on  every  point, 
been  overreached  by  Lord  Ashburton.  A  futile 
attempt  was  made  by  the  pamphleteers  and 
partisan  journals  in  London  to  convict  Mr. 
Webster  of  "perfidy  and  want  of  faith,"  on 
the  ground  of  the  pretended  concealment  of 
the  famous  "  red  line  map,"  and  this  ridicu- 
lous charge  has  lately  been  revived.    Sir  Rob- 


ert Peel  expressly  negatived  it  at  the  time  as 
"  wholly  unjust,"  and  pronounced  Mr.  Webster 
"  a  gentleman  of  worth  and  honor."  Neither 
did  Lord  Palmerston,  the  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion, in  his  very  able  speech  against  the  treaty, 
give  any  countenance  to  the  charge,  feeling  no 
doubt  its  injustice. — ^Mr.  Webster  retired  from 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Tyler  in  the  spring 
of  1843,  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet 
having  resigned  their  places  in  the  course  of 
the  preceding  summer.  Hard  thoughts  were 
entertained  of  Mr.  Webster  in  some  quarters, 
for  continuing  to  hold  his  seat  after  the  resig- 
nation of  his  colleagues.  But  as  Mr.  Tyler  had 
in  no  degree  withdrawn  his  confidence  from 
him  in  reference  to  the  foreign  affairs  of  the 
country,  nor  attempted  to  overrule  him  in  the 
administration  of  his  department,  he  conceived 
that  the  public  interests  dependent  upon  his 
continuing  in  office  were  too  important  to  be 
sacrificed  to  punctilio.  His  own  sense  of  duty 
in  this  respect  was  confirmed  by  the  unani- 
mous advice  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation  in 
congress,  and  that  of  judicious  friends  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  He  remained  in  pri- 
vate life  during  the  residue  of  Mr.  Tyler's  ad- 
ministration, for  the  first  time  for  20  years, 
occupied  more  than  ever  with  professional  du- 
ties, and  enjoying  at  the  appropriate  seasons 
the  retirement  of  his  farms.  In  the  autumn 
of  1844  he  took  the  field  with  earnestness  in 
support  of  Mr.  Clay's  nomination  to  the  presi- 
dency. The  annexation  of  Texas  was  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  in  the  result  of  the  election,  and  was 
decided  in  favor  of  that  measure  by  the  election 
of  Mr.  Polk.  At  the  first  session  of  the  29th 
congress  (Dec.  1845)  Mr.  Webster  took  his  seat 
in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  as  the  succes- 
sor of  Mr.  Choate.  The  annexation  of  Texas 
was  the  first  subject  of  discussion.  The  attempt 
to  accomplish  that  measure  by  treaty  having 
failed,  and  a  joint  resolution  consenting  to  it 
having  been  passed  at  the  close  of  the  last 
congress,  it  was  now  to  be  consummated  by 
another  joint  resolution  admitting  the  state 
into  the  Union.  Deeming  this  mode  of  attain- 
ing the  object,  in  itself  of  questionable  ex- 
pediency, plainly  unconstitutional,  Mr.  Web- 
ster opposed  it.  The  certainty  that  it  would 
cause  a  war  with  Mexico  had  prevented  Gen. 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  from  favoring  the 
measure,  and  was  of  course  a  strong  addition- 
al objection.  But,  although  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  course  pursued  by  the  administration, 
Mr.  Webster  thought  it  his  duty,  after  the  war 
was  actually  commenced,  not  to  withhold  the 
supplies  which  were  required  for  the  suste- 
nance and  reenforcement  of  our  troops.  His 
second  son,  Edward  Webster,  a  young  man  of 
bright  promise,  obtained  a  major's  commission 
in  Gen.  Scott's  army,  and  fell  a  victim  in  the  city 
of  Mexico  to  the  climate  and  the  hardships  of 
the  service.  The  Oregon  boundary  question  was 
settled  at  this  time,  and  Mr.  Webster,  though 
holding  no  office  in  the  executive  department 
of  the  government,  was  able,  through  private 
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channels  of  influence  in  England,  to  contribute 
materially  to  this  result.  In  the  spring  of  1847 
he  set  out  upon  a  visit  to  the  southern  states, 
where  he  was  uniformly  received  with  cordial- 
ity, especially  at  Charleston,  Columbia,  Au- 
gusta, and  Savannah.  At  the  last  named  place 
he  was  threatened  with  severe  illness,  and 
obliged  to  abandon  the  further  prosecution  of 
his  projected  tour.  In  tha  course  of  this  year 
the  Mexican  war  was  brought  to  a  triumphant 
close.  Mr.  Webster,  in  common  with  several 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  patriotic  members 
of  the  senate,  foreseeing  that  the  territory  ac- 
quired by  the  treaty  of  Gaudalupe  Hidalgo 
would  prove  a  Pandora's  box  of  evil  to  the, 
country,  voted  against  its  confirmation.  The 
discovery  of  gold  in  California  gave  a  powerful 
impulse  to  immigration  into  the  newly  acquired 
territory,  and  the  house  of  representatives 
passed  a  bill  for  its  political  organization,  con- 
taining the  anti-slavery  proviso  of  the  ordinance 
of  1787.  The  bill  with  this  feature  failed  to 
pass  the  senate,  and  nothing  was  done  at  that 
session  of  congress  for  the  organization  and 
government  of  California.  All  attempts  to  at- 
tain this  object  by  specific  legislation  failed  at 
the  ensuing  session  of  congress,  and  it  was  only 
efiected  partially  and  incidentally  by  the  par- 
liamentary skill  and  influence  of  Mr.  Webster, 
exerted  in  the  last  disorderly  hours  of  the  ses- 
sion. The  Mexican  war  had  no  doubt  been 
undertaken  as  a  measure  of  policy  by  the  dom- 
inant party,  but  it  resulted  in  their  overthrow. 
The  great  popularity  of  Gen.  Taylor  led  to 
his  nomination  as  the  candidate  of  the  whig 
party  at  the  ensuing  presidential  election. 
The  friends  of  Mr.  Webster  had  calculated, 
with  some  confidence,  that  the  choice  of  the 
nominating  convention  would  fall  upon  him; 
but  the  prestige  of  military  success  proved  too 
strong  for  claims  resting  exclusively  on  civic 
qualifications.  Some  disappointment  at  this  pre- 
ference was  no  doubt  felt  by  those  who,  apart 
from  personal  considerations,  disapproved  the 
selection  of  a  candidate  mainly  on  account  of 
availability;  but  general  confidence  was  re- 
posed in  the  sound  constitutional  principles, 
well  known  prudence,  and  sterling  worth  of 
Gen.  Taylor,  and  nothing  occurred  to  prevent 
Mr.  Webster  and  his  friends  from  giving  a  cor- 
dial support  to  his  administration.  It  encoun- 
tered formidable  difficulties  at  the  outset.  The 
sectional  controversies  relative  to  slavery  had 
become  violent  beyond  former  example,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  recent  territorial  acquisitions. 
California,  having,  without  previous  congres- 
sional sanction,  adopted  a  constitution  by  which 
slavery  was  prohibited,  was  applying  for  M- 
mission  to  the  Union ;  New  Mexico  was  to  be 
organized  as  a  territory ;  a  claim  was  set  up  by 
her  neighbor  Texas  to  an  extensive  region  on 
her  border ;  while  at  this  inauspicious  season 
a  more  stringent  law  for  the  extradition  of  fu- 
gitive slaves  was  demanded  by  the  South,  The 
excitement  in  congress  and  through  the  coun- 
try had  reached  a  dangerous  height,  and  a  na- 
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tional  crisis  seemed  to  be  impending.  A  series 
of  compromise  measures  was  brought  forward 
and  at  length  adopted  in  congress,  by  which 
the  threatened  catastrophe  was  for  the  time 
averted.  In  the  progress  of  the  senatorial  de- 
bates on  these  subjects,  Mr.  Webster  delivered 
his  celebrated  speech  of  the  7th  of  March,  1850. 
The  grounds  taken  by  him  in  this  important 
speech,  in  reference  to  the  principal  matters  in 
controversy,  were  the  following:  the  uncon-^ 
ditional  admission  of  California  into  the  Union 
as  a  state,  with  a  constitution  prohibiting  sla- 
very ;  a  pecuniary  indemnity  to  Texas  ($10,000,- 
000)  for  waiving  her  claim  to  the  region  in  dis- 
pute ;  the  adoption  of  the  fugitive  slave  law, 
with  an  amendment  providing  for  a  jury  trial ; 
and  the  organization  of  the  newly  acquired  ter- 
ritories without  the  Wilmot  proviso.  Although 
approving  the  proviso  when  brought  forward 
by  anticipation  in  1847,  Mr.  Webster  was  will- 
ing that,  in  a  general  system  of  compromises, 
its  application  should  be  waived,  inasmuch  as 
the  subject  matter  had  been  satisfactorily  dis- 
posed of  in  California  by  her  admission  into 
the  Union  with  an  anti-slavery  constitution, 
and  in  Texas  by  the  application  of  the  Missouri 
compromise;  while  in  New  Mexico  the  laws 
of  nature  forbade  the  introduction  of  slavery, 
an  inference  from  her  climate  and  geographical 
condition  fully  confirmed  by  12  years'  experi- 
ence. In  making  this  last  appeal  for  concilia- 
tion, he  was  not  without  melancholy  forebodings 
of  its  failure  to  unite  even  the  unanimous  suf- 
frage of  his  political  friends.  His  own  description 
of  his  feelings  at  the  time  was,  "  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  embark  alone  on  what  he 
was  well  aware  would  prove  a  stormy  sea,  be- 
cause in  that  case,  should  final  disaster  come, 
there  would  be  but  one  life  lost." — While  the 
compromise  measures  were  still  before  con- 
gress, about  midsummer  of  1850,  President 
Taylor  died.  In  the  reorganization  of  the  cab- 
inet by  Vice-President  Fillmore,  who  succeed- 
ed to  the  office  of  the  deceased  president,  Mr. 
Webster  was  called  to  the  department  of  state. 
The  movements  of  the  fillibusters  against  Cuba, 
successful  attempts  in  diflferent  parts  of  the 
country  to  resist  the  execution  of  the  fugitive 
slave  law,  the  arrival  in  America  of  Kossuth 
and  the  other  Hungarian  exiles,  the  apprehen- 
sions of  a  collision  with  the  British  cruisers  on 
the  fishing  grounds,  the  afl'air  of  the  Crescent 
City  at  Havana,  the  misunderstanding  with 
Peru  relative  to  the  Lobos  islands,  the  Japan- 
ese expeditions,  the  proposed  tripartite  guar- 
anty of  Cuba,  the  reciprocity  treaty  relative  to 
the  Canadian  provinces,  and  the  affairs  of  Cen- 
tral America  were  the  subjects  which  engaged 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Fillmore's  administration 
while  Mr.  Webster  remained  in  charge  of  the 
department  of  state.  On  July  4,  1851,  he  de- 
livered a  magnificent  address  at  the  laying  of  ; 
the  corner  stone  of  the  extension  of  the  capitol. 
This  was  his  last  discourse  of  this  kind.  In 
Jan.  1852,  he  argued  the  important  India  rub- 
ber patent  cause  at  Trenton.    This  was  his  last 
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great  forensic  effort.  In  the  spring  of  that 
year  a  convention  assembled  at  Baltimore  to 
nominate  a  candidate  for  the  presidency.  San- 
guine hopes  were  entertained  by  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Webster  that  his  distinguished  career 
would  be  closed  with  the  well  earned  recogni- 
tion of  his  talents  and  services ;  but  the  choice 
of  the. convention  fell  upon  Gen.  Scott.  Early 
in  May  Mr.  Webster  was  seriously  injured  by 
being  thrown  from  his  carriage  near  his  farm 
in  Marshfield.  In  June  he  went  back  for  a 
short  time  to  Washington,  but  the  state  of  his 
health  required,  in  addition  to  a  cooler  climate, 
the  repose  and  freedom  from  care  which  he 
could  only  find  at  home.  He  made,  however, 
another  short  visit  to  Washington  in  the  month 
of  August,  when  he  left  it  for  the  last  time. 
The  few  closing  months  of  his  life  were  passed 
at  Marshfield.  The  last  matter  of  public  busi- 
ness which  engaged  much  of  his  attention,  w^as 
the  afiair  of  the  American  fisheries  off  the  coasts 
of  the  British  provinces.  After  his  final  return 
from  Washington  chronic  complaints  gained 
rapidly  upon  him.  Sensible  that  his  failing 
health  did  not  admit  the  punctual  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  his  ofiice,  he  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion to  the  president,  which,  in  the  hope  that 
he  might  yet  regain  his  strength,  was  feelingly 
declined  by  Mr.  Fillmore.  His  last  visit  to 
Boston  was  on  Sept.  20,  when  he  went  to  dine 
with  Mr.  Thomas  Baring  of  London  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Ward.  His  funeral  was  attend- 
ed at  Marshfield  in  the  presence  of  a  great  part 
of  the  population  of  that  place  and  the  neighbor- 
ing towns,  of  a  large  number  of  persons  from 
Boston  and  other  parts  of  Massachusetts,  and 
of  deputations  from  New  York,  Albany,  and 
Philadelphia.  It  was  a  bright  autumnal  day ; 
the  body,  placed  in  the  cofiin  and  in  his  accus- 
tomed dress,  lay  beneath  a  noble  elm  tree  in 
front  of  his  dwelling,  and  after  the  performance 
of  the  funeral  services  w^as  followed  to  the 
tomb  in  the  ancient  cemetery  of  Marshfield, 
where  the  members  of  his  family  already  de- 
ceased had  been  deposited  by  himself.  At  the 
ensuing  session  of  congress  the  customay  trib- 
utes of  respect  were  paid  to  his  memory,  with 
more  than  usual  eloquence,  feeling,  and  concert 
of  sentiment  on  all  sides  of  the  house ;  in  the  sen- 
ate by  his  former  colleague  Mr.  John  Davis  of 
Massachusetts,  Judge  Butler  of  South  Carolina, 
Gen.  Oass,  Mr.  Seward,  and  Commodore  Stock- 
ton ;  and  in  the  house  of  representatives  by  Mr. 
G.  T.  Davis  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Appleton  of 
Maine,  Mr.  Preston  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Seymour 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Chandler  of  Pennsylvania, 
Gen.  Bayly  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Stanly  of  North 
Carolina.  Notice  of  his  death  was  taken  by 
the  courts  and  other  public  bodies  with  which 
he  was  connected  in  Massachusetts ;  a  eulogy 
was  pronounced  by  Mr.  George  S.  Hillard,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  municipal  authorities  of 
Boston ;  and  funeral  orations,  discourses,  and 
sermons  were  delivered  throughout  the  country, 
in  greater  numbers,  it  is  believed,  than  on  any 
former  occasion  excepting  the  death  of  Wash- 


ington.— ^Mr.  Webster's  person  was  imposing, 
of  commanding  height  and  well  proportioned ; 
his  head  of  great  size ;  the  eye  deep-seated, 
large,  and  lustrous ;  his  voice  powerful,  sono- 
rous, and  fiexible ;  his  action,  without  being 
remarkably  graceful,  appropriate  and  impres- 
sive.   In  debate  no  amount  or  violence  of  op- 
position ever  shook  his  self-possession  for  a 
moment.     A  consui^mate  master  of  argument, 
he  touched  not  less  skilfully  all  the  chords  of 
feeling.     On  occasions  of  mere  ceremony  he  did 
not  greatly  shine  ;  on  great  occasions  and  great 
subjects,  with  or  without  preparation,  he  had 
no  superior.     Others  excelled  him  in  the  dex- 
terity of  party  leadership  and  the  exertion  of 
outdoor  influence ;  no  one  excelled  him  in  the 
ability  to  convince  and  persuade  an  intelligent 
audience.     For  his  arguments  at  the  bar  and 
his  speeches  in  congress  he  prepared   a  full 
brief,  but  wrote  nothing  at  length.     The  stylo 
of  his  compositions  of  every  kind,  alike  his 
elaborate  discourses,  diplomatic  papers,  and  fa- 
miliar letters,  is  vigorous,  terse,  pure  English, 
free  from  every  species    of   affectation,   and 
marked  by  a  manly  simplicity.     The  late  Mr. 
Samuel  Eogers,  a  remarkably  fastidious  judge, 
told  the  writer  of  this  article,  that  he  knew 
nothing  in  the  English  language  so  well  writ- 
ten as  Mr.  Webster's  letter  to  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton  on  the  subject  of  the  impressment  of  sea- 
men.— He  went  to  bed  and  rose  early,  and  de- 
spatched the  business  of  the  day  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  the  morning  hours.     He  was  extremely 
fond  of  field  sports,  particularly  fishing,  and 
was  a  remarkably  good  shot.     His  social  tastes 
were  strong,  and  his   conversational  powers 
rarely  equalled.    His  happiest  days  were  passed 
upon  his  farms.      He  understood  agriculture 
theoretically  and  practically,  and  took   great 
pride  in  his  fine  stock  and  large  crops.     He  was 
a  regular  attendant  on  public  worship,  a  dili- 
gent student  of  the  Scriptures,  a  communicating 
member  of  the  church,  and  a  firm  believer  in 
the  truth  of  Christianity  as  a  divine  revelation. 
A  brief  and  carefully  prepared  declaration  of 
his  faith  was  drawn  up  by  him  in  the  last 
year  of  his  life.    Portraits  at  diff'erent  periods 
of  his  life  by  the  most  distinguished  artists  of 
the  day,  and  his  magnificent  bust  by  Powers, 
will  convey  to  posterity  no  inadequate  idea  of 
his  countenance  and  form  ;  while  his  character 
as  a  statesman,  a  jurist,  and  an  orator  will  fill 
an  abiding  place  in  the  annals  of  his  country. 
Mr.  Webster  was  married  in  early  life  to  Grace 
Fletcher  of  Hopkinton,  N.  H.     Of  this  marriage 
were  born  Charles,  Julia,  Edward,  and  Fletcher, 
of  whom  the  last,  the  only  one  who  survived 
him,  fell  as  colonel  of  the  12th  Massachusetts 
volunteers  in  the  battle  of  Aug.  29,  1862,  near 
Bull  run.    The  death  of  Mr.  Webster's  first  wife 
took  place  in  Jan.   1828.      His  second  wife, 
Caroline  Bayard  Le  Eoy,  daughter  of  the  emi- 
nent merchant  of  that  name  in  New  York,  sur- 
vives him.     Several  editions  of  his  collective 
works  were  published  during  his  lifetime  ;  the 
most  complete  in  6  vols.  8vo.  in  1851.    Two 
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volumes  of  Ms  private  correspondence  were 
published  by  his  son  in  1858. 

WEBSTER,  Ebenezer,  an  American  patriot, 
the  father  of  Daniel  Webster,  born  in  Kingston, 
K  H.,  in  1739,  died  in  Franklin,  N".  H.,  in 
1806.  In  his  youth  he  served  under  Gen.  Am- 
herst in  the  "  old  French  war,"  and  in  1761 
was  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  that  part  of 
the  town  of  Salisbury  now  known  as  Franklin. 
*'When  he  had  built  his  log  cabin,"  says  his 
son  Daniel,  '^  and  lighted  his  fire,  his  smoke  as- 
cended nearer  to  the  north  star  than  that  of 
any  other  of  his  majesty's  New  England  sub- 
jects." He  united,  as  was  common  at  the  time, 
the  occupations  of  farmer  and  innkeeper,  took 
an  active  part  in  public  matters,  and  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution  led  the  Salisbury 
militia  to  Cambridge.  Subsequently  he  fought 
at  White  Plains  and  Bennington,  was  at  West 
Point  during  the  treason  of  Arnold,  and  served 
in  other  campaigns  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
when  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  colonel  of 
militia.  He  was  at  various  times  a  member  of 
both  branches  of  the  legislature,  and  in  1791 
was  appointed  judge  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  which  office  he  retained  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of  great  probity, 
and  in  personal  appearance  resembled  his  son 
Daniel,  being  of  a  large  and  vigorous  frame, 
with  a  swarthy  complexion  and  dark  piercing 
eyes. — Ezekiel,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding  by 
his  second  wife,  born  in  that  part  of  the  town 
of  Salisbury,  N".  H.,  now  known  as  Franklin, 
March  11, 1780,  died  in  Concord,  K  H.,  April  10, 
1829.  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college 
in  1804,  studied  law,  and  rose  to  great  eminence 
in  his  profession.  He  also  served  in  the  state 
legislature.  He  died  instantaneously  of  disease 
of  the  heart  while  trying  a  cause  in  the  court 
house  at  Concord.  He  possessed  great  abili- 
ties, and  was  said  by  his  brother  Daniel  to  be 
the  handsomest  man  he  ever  saw. 

WEBSTER,  John-,  an  English  dramatist, 
flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  and 
the  first  half  of  the  I7th  century.  ITeither  the 
date  nor  place  of  his  birth  is  known,  nor  are 
there  any  important  facts  of  his  career,  uncon- 
nected with  his  works,  which  are  well  authen- 
ticated. He  was  a  friend  and  contemporary  of 
Dekker,  Drayton,  Middleton,  and  other  drama- 
tists, with  several  of  whom,  particularly  Dek- 
ker, he  was  jointly  engaged  in  the  production 
of  plays.  His  own  dramas  comprise,  among 
others,  ^'The  White  Devil"  (1612),  and  the 
'^Duchess  of  Malfi"  (1623),  works  written  with 
great  power,  but  too  sanguinary  to  be  palatable 
to  modern  readers.  In  the  latter  play,  it  has 
been  said,  scarcely  enough  are  left  upon  the 
stage  at  the  close  to  bury  the  dead.  His 
works  were  collected  and  edited  by  the  Rev. 
A.  Dyce  (4  vols.,  London,  1830). 

WEBSTER,  ISToAH,  LL,D.,  an  American  au- 
thor and  philologist,  born  in  that  part  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  now  forming  the  town  of  West 
Hartford,  Oct.  16,  1758,  died  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  May  28, 1843.    He  entered  Yale  college 


in  1774,  served  under  his  father,  a  captain  in 
the  militia,  during  the  campaign  of  1777,  and 
was  graduated  in  1778,  at  the  same  time  with 
Joel  Barlow,  Oliver  Wolcott,  Zephaniah  Swift, 
and  several  others  who  afterward  gained  dis- 
tinction. Mr.  Webster  became  a  school  teach- 
er in  Hartford,  at  the  same  time  studying  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1781,  but  did 
not  at  that  time  engage  in  practice.  In  1782 
he  opened  a  classical  school  at  Goshen,  Orange 
CO.,  ir.  Y.,  and  there  formed  the  design  of  pre- 
paring some  school  books.  Having  made  the 
first  draft  of  an  elementary  treatise,  he  visit- 
ed Philadelphia  in  the  autumn,  and  submitted 
his  plan  to  Mr.  Madison  and  others,  who  en- 
couraged him  to  proceed  with  it.  He  accord- 
ingly published  at  Hartford  in  1783  his  '^  First 
Part  of  a  Grammatical  Institute  of  the  English 
Language,"  which  was  followed  in  the  course 
of  the  next  two  years  by  the  second  and  third 
parts.  This  "First  Part"  was  the  basis  of  the 
spelling  books  which  he  afterward  published. 
About  the  same  time  he  undertook  the  publica- 
tion of  "  Governor  Winthrop's  Journal,"  which 
had  till  then  remained  in  manuscript.  He 
also  entered  upon  the  discussion  of  matters  of 
national  policy,  his  first  essay  being  the  vindi- 
cation, in  a  series  of  papers  in  the  "  Connec- 
ticut Courant,"  of  the  action  of  congress  in 
granting  full  pay  to  the  army  for  5  years  be- 
yond their  term  of  service,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived x>ublic  thanks  from  Governor  Trum- 
bull. In  1785  he  published  a  pamphlet,  enti- 
tled "  Sketches  of  American  Policy,"  in  which 
he  asserted,  for  the  first  time  in  the  public 
press,  the  necessity,  and  foreshadowed  the 
character,  of  a  new  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  same  year  he  made  a  visit  to  the 
southern  states,  to  procure  the  enactment  of 
state  copyright  laws,  the  confederation  not  pos- 
sessing the  requisite  power.  In  1786  he  deliv- 
ered a  course  of  lectures  in  the  principal  Amer- 
ican cities  on  the  English  language,  which  were 
published  in  1789,  under  the  title  of  "  Disserta- 
tions on  the  English  Language."  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  became  principal  of  an  academy 
in  Philadelphia ;  and  when  the  labors  of  the 
constitutional  convention  were  closed,  he  wrote 
by  request  of  one  of  its  members  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "  Examination  of  the  Leading  Princi- 
ples of  the  Federal  Constitution."  In  1788  he 
attempted  the  establishment  of  a  periodical  in 
!N"ew  York,  and  published  for  one  year,  but  at 
a  heavy  loss,  the  "  American  Magazine."  He 
returned  to  Hartford  in  1789,  and  commenced 
the  practice  of  the  law  under  favorable  circum- 
stances. For  some  years  his  business  continued 
increasingly  large  and  profitable ;  but  in  the 
autumn  of  1793,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
friends  of  the  administration,  then  imperilled 
by  the  decided  ground  it  had  taken  in  repress- 
ing active  sympathy  with  the  French  revolu- 
tion, he  established  forits  support  a  daily  news- 
paper in  the  city  of  I^ew  York,  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Minerva,"  to  which  he  added  soon 
after  a  semi- weekly,  made  up  from  the  columns 
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of  the  daily,  called  "The  Herald."  These 
names  were  subsequently  changed  for  those  of 
the  "  Commercial  Advertiser"  and  "  New  York 
Spectator."  To  this  journal  he  contributed  a 
series  of  able  papers  under  the  signature  of 
"  Ourtius,"  in  defence  of  Jay's  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  in  1795,  which  did  much  to  allay  the 
violent  opposition  to  that  treaty.  During  this 
period,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of 
yellow  fever,  he  investigated  the  history  of 
pestilential  diseases  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  published  "  A  Brief  History  of  Epidemics 
and  Pestilential  Diseases"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Hart- 
ford,  1799).  He  had  removed  to  N^ew  Haven 
in  1798,  having  resigned  the  editorial  charge 
of  his  journal,  though  he  retained  the  proprie- 
torship for  several  years  longer.  In  1802  he 
published  a  work  on  the  rights  of  neutral  na- 
tions in  time  of  war,  and  a  compilation  of 
"  Historical  Kotices  of  the  Origin  and  State  of 
Banking  Institutions  and  Insurance  Offices;" 
and  in  1807  his  "Philosophical  and  Practical 
Grammar  of  the  English  Language."  In  the 
latter  year  he  commenced  the  great  work  of  his 
life,  the  "  American  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,"  which  had  occupied  his  thoughts 
for  many  years.  He  had  already  published  in 
1806  a  "Compendious  Dictionary,"  compiled 
from  some  of  the  existing  works,  but  with  the 
addition  of  many  new  words  and  definitions. 
At  the  outset  he  had,  as  he  himself  states,  no 
design  of  preparing  an  original  work.  He  saw 
that  the  existing  dictionaries  had  omitted  many 
words  in  common  use,  that  their  definitions 
were  incomplete  and  often  inexact,  and  that 
they  were  defective  in  their  lack  of  the  tech- 
nical words  which  had  been  introduced  in  the 
progress  of  science ;  and  he  proposed  to  com- 
pile from  them  all,  and  from  other  sources 
which  were  open  to  him,  a  work  which  should 
better  supply  the  wants  of  the  public.  He  had, 
however,  proceeded  no  further  than  the  second 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  when  he  found  himself 
seriously  embarrassed  for  want  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  origin  of  words,  which  was  not  to  be 
obtained  from  any  existing  dictionary.  At  this 
stage  he  laid  aside  his  work,  and  spent  10  years 
in  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  our  language 
and  its  connection  with  those  of  other  coun- 
tries. He  examined  in  the  course  of  this  inves- 
tigation the  vocabularies  of  20  of  the  principal 
languages  of  the  world,  and  prepared  a  "  Sy- 
nopsis of  Words  in  Twenty  Languages,"  which 
still  remains  in  manuscript.  He  then  com- 
menced anew  his  dictionary,  and  having  in  about 
7  years  more  brought  it  nearly  to  a  close,  he 
sailed  for  Europe  in  June,  1824,  for  the  purpose 
of  consulting  literary  men  there,  and  examining 
some  standard  authorities  to  which  he  could  not 
obtain  access  in  this  country.  After  spending 
two  months  in  Paris,  examining  rare  works  in 
the  royal  library,  he  went  to  England,  and,  in 
a  residence  of  8  months  at  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  during  which  he  availed  himself  of 
the  advantages  of  its  libraries  and  intercourse 
with  its  most  eminent  philologists,  he  com- 


pleted the  dictionary.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
1828  an  edition  of  2,500  copies  was  published 
in  the  United  States,  in  2  vols.  4to.,  followed 
by  one  of  3,000  in  England.  In  1840  a  second 
edition  of  3,000  copies  was  published,  in  2  vols, 
royal  8vo.  In  the  interval  a  number  of  editions 
of  the  dictionary,  abridged  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  had  been  prepared  either  by  Mr.  Webster 
or  members  of  his  family.  During  the  period 
in  which  he  was  preparing  his  great  work,  he 
removed  his  residence  to  Amherst,  Mass.,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  active  founders  and  pro- 
moters of  Amherst  college,  and  for  several 
years  president  of  its  board  of  trustees.  He 
also  represented  the  town  for  several  years  in 
the  legislature.  In  New  Haven  he  had  been 
repeatedly  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  the 
state,  a  judge  of  one  of  the  state  courts,  and 
one  of  the  aldermen  of  the  city.  He  returned  to 
New  Haven  in  1822,  and  in  1823  received  from 
Yale  college  the  degree  of  LL.D.  The  latter 
years  of  Dr.  Webster's  life  were  spent  in  lighter 
literary  labors,  and  the  revision  of  some  of  his 
earlier  works.  In  the  beginning  of  1843  he 
published  "  A  Collection  of  Papers  on  Political, 
Literary,  and  Moral  Subjects,"  which  included 
the  more  important  of  his  political  essays,  and 
an  elaborate  treatise  "  On  the  supposed  Change 
in  the  Temperature  of  Winter,"  which  he  had 
read  before  the  Connecticut  academy  of  sciences 
44  years  before.  His  last  literary  labor  was 
the  revision  of  the  appendix  to  his  dictionary, 
which  he  completed  only  a  few  days  before  his 
death. — The  philological  works  of  Dr.  Webster 
have  had  a  larger  sale  than  was  ever  attained  by 
those  of  any  other  author.  Of  the  "Elementary 
Spelling  Book,"  in  its  various  editions  and  re- 
visions, not  fewer  than  41,000,000  copies  had 
been  sold  down  to  Jan.  1862 ;  and  during  the 
preparation  of  the  dictionary  the  entire  support 
of  his  family  was  derived  from  his  copyright  on 
this  work.  The  "  American  Dictionary"  was 
revised  soon  after  Dr.  Webster's  death,  by  his 
son-in-law  Prof  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  and 
republished  in  one  quarto  volume  in  1847,  and 
of  this  edition  a  very  large  number  have  been 
sold  both  in  England  and  America.  There  are 
also  6  smaller  editions.  Of  the  spelling  book 
the  annual  sale  for  some  years  has  been  about 
1,200,000  copies,  and  of  the  dictionaries  over 
300,000  copies.  Beside  the  works  named  above, 
Dr.  Webster  published  in  early  life  a  "History 
of  the  United  States,"  which  he  revised  about 
1838,  and  which  had  a  considerable  sale ;  "Let- 
ters to  a  Young  Gentleman  commencing  his 
Education"  (8vo.,  New  Haven,  1823) ;  "  Manual 
of  Useful  Studies"  (New  Haven,  1832);  "The 
Prompter;"  and  a  "History  of  Animals." 

WEBSTER,  Thomas,  an  English  painter,  born 
in  London,  March  20,  1800.  He  became  a  stu- 
dent of  the  royal  academy  in  1820,  and  since 
1825,  when  he  gained  the  first  prize  for  paint- 
ing, has  been  a  regular  contributor  to  its  an- 
nual exhibitions.  In  1841  he  was  elected  an 
associate,  and  in  1846  an  academician.  He  is 
essentially  a  painter  of  genre^  and  is  well  known 
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by  his  pictures  of  cliildren  and  of  school  life. 
Among  the  best  of  these  are  his  "  Smile  "  and 
*' Frown,"  which  have  been  engraved,  "Going 
to  School,"  "See-Saw,"  and  "Slide."  The 
national  collection  contains  his  "Truant," 
"Dame's  School,"  "  Village  Choir,"  and  "  Sick> 
ness  and  Health." 

WEDDERBURISr,  Alexandee,  Baron  Lough- 
borough and  earl  of  Rosslyn,  a  British  jurist 
and  statesman,  born  in  Edinburgh,  Feb.  13, 
1733,  died  in  Bayles,  Berkshire,  Jan.  3,  1805. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  19,  and 
was  rapidly  rising  when  a  rebuke  from  one  of 
the  judges  made  him  so  indignant  that  he  re- 
moved to  London,  and  in  1753  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Liner  Temple.  In  1757  he  was  called 
to  the  English  bar,  and  rapidly  gained  a  high  rep- 
utation, especially  in  pleading  the  great  Doug- 
las case  in  1768-9.  He  obtained  a  seat  in  par- 
liament, and  on  Jan.  26,  1771,  was  appointed 
solicitor-general  in  the  ministry  of  Lord  North, 
in  which  office  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  de- 
fence of  Lord  Olive  when  accused  of  malad- 
ministration of  affairs  in  India.  In  Jan.  1774, 
when  the  petition  of  Massachusetts  for  the  re- 
moval of  Hutchinson  and  Oliver  was  laid  before 
the  privy  council,  Wedderburn  defended  those 
functionaries  in  a  speech  in  which  he  made  a 
gross  and  insulting  attack  upon  Franklin,  the 
agent  of  the  petitioners,  whom  he  stigmatized 
as  "a  true  incendiary."  He  was  violently 
opposed  to  the  claims  of  the  Americans,  and 
was  a  strong  support  to  the  ministry  of  Lord 
North  during  the  revolutionary  war.  In  1778 
he  was  made  attorney-general,  and  in  1780 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
when  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord 
Loughborough,  baron  of  Loughborough  in  the 
county  of  Leicester.  In  April,  1783,  he  assist- 
ed North  in  forming  the  famous  coalition  min- 
istry, in  which  he  was  appointed  first  commis- 
sioner of  the  great  seal ;  and  after  its  dissolution 
he  remained  out  of  office  until  Jan.  27,  1793, 
when  he  became  lord  high  chancellor  under 
Mr.  Pitt.  On  his  resignation  of  that  office  in 
April,  1801,  he  was  created  earl  of  Rosslyn  in 
the  county  of  Mid-Lothian.  When  George  III. 
heard  that  he  was  dead,  he  remarked :  "  He 
has  not  left  a  greater  knave  behind  him  in  my 
dominions."  Wedderburn  published  in  1793  a 
treatise  on  the  management  of  prisons,  and  af- 
terward a  treatise  on  the  English  poor  laws. 

WEDDING  AND  WEDLOCK.  See  Beide 
AND  Bridegroom,  Marriage,  and  Husband  and 

WEDGE.     See  Mechanics. 

WEDGWOOD,  JosiAn,  an  Enghsh  manufac- 
turer of  pottery,  born  in  Burslem,  Stafford- 
shire, July  12,  1730,  died  in  Etruria,  near 
Newcastle-under-Lyme,  Jan.  3,  1795.  He  re- 
ceived a  very  limited  education,  and  at  about 
the  age  of  10  was  employed  to  work  at  the 
wheel  in  his  brother's  pottery  in  Burslem, 
where  his  father  and  others  of  his  ftimily  were 
engaged  in  the  same  business.  Establishing 
himself  at  this  place  as  a  potter  in  1759,  he 


entered  upon  the  manufacture  of  ornamental 
pottery,  a  branch  of  the  business  then  unde- 
veloped in  England,  and  first  brought  himself 
into  notice  by  the  production  of  a  peculiar 
cream-colored  ware,  some  specimens  of  which 
were  presented  by  him  to  Queen  Charlotte, 
who  expressed  her  approval  by  ordering  a 
complete  table  service,  and  appointing  Wedg- 
wood her  potter.  Thus  originated  the  well 
known  "  queen's  ware,"  which  still  retains  its 
celebrity.  He  next  opened  a  warehouse  in 
London,  and  within  a  few  years  produced  nu- 
merous beautiful  and  exact  imitations  of  antique 
sculpture  and  vases,  cameos,  intaglios,  medal- 
lions, seals,  and  similiar  objects,  which  gained 
him  an  extended  reputation.  He  became  a 
competitor  for  the  Barberini  vase  at  the  time 
of  its  purchase  at  public  auction  by  the  duchess 
of  Portland,  and  only  relinquished  his  bids 
npon  receiving  permission  to  make  copies  of  it 
in  porcelain.  Fifty  of  these  were  executed  by 
the  ingenious  workmen  in  his  employ,  and 
sold  at  50  guineas  each,  which,  it  is  said,  did 
not  compensate  him  for  the  outlay.  Beside 
copies  of  the  antique,  he  introduced  many 
original  and  beautiful  designs,  some  of  which 
were  made  b}'-  Flaxman,  and  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing works  of  such  delicacy  of  form  and  exe- 
cution as  to  elevate  British  pottery,  previously 
noted  only  for  its  tasteless  designs  and  coarse 
workmanship,  to  the  dignity  of  a  fine  art.  He 
devoted  much  time  to  experimenting  with  vari- 
ous kinds  of  clay  and  coloring  substances,  and 
some  of  his  pottery  has  shown  so  remarkable 
a  resistance  to  the  ordinary  causes  of  destruc- 
tion or  injury  as  to  render  it  invaluable  in  con- 
ducting chemical  experiments.  His  prosperity 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  bis  reputation, 
and  as  early  as  1771  he  removed  his  factories  to 
Etruria,  a  village  near  Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
erected  by  himself,  and  where  he  built  a  hand- 
some seat.  Wedgwood  was  also  distinguished 
for  his  public  spirit,  and  aided  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Trent  and  Mersey  canal  and  other 
public  improvements.  He  repaired  the  de- 
ficiencies of  his  early  education  by  private 
reading,  cultivated  natural  philosophy  with 
great  ability,  and  contributed  papers  to  the 
"Transactions"  of  the  royal  society,  of  which 
he  was  a  fellow.  His  private  character  was 
most  exemplary,  and  he  dispensed  his  large 
fortune  in  princely  acts  of  beneficence.  To  his 
efforts  chiefly  are  due  the  establishment  and 
development  of  the  British  potteries,  now  an 
important  source  of  national  wealth;  and  such 
was  the  reputation  which  his  ware  acquired, 
that  five  sixths  of  the  annual  production  of 
his  factories  was  exported,  notwithstanding  the 
heavy  duties  imposed  by  many  foreign  states 
on  British  earthenware. 

WEDNESDAY  (Anglo-Sax.  Wodnesdceg  ; 
Swed.  Oclemdag  or  Onsdag)^  the  fourth  day 
of  the  week,  named  from  Woden  or  Odin,  the 
Scandinavian  All-father,  to  whom  it  was  sa- 
cred. It  is  the  Mercurii  dies  of  the  Roman 
calendar. 
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WEED,  Thurlow,  an  American  jonrnalist, 
borit  at  Cairo,  Greene  co.,  N.  Y.,  ISTov.  15, 1797. 
At  the  age  of  10  years  he  was  employed  as 
cabin  boy  upon  Hudson  river  craft,  and  about 
two  years  later  entered  the  printing  office  of 
Mr.  Machy  Oroswell  in  the  village  of  Oatskill. 
Soon  afterward  he  removed  with  his  family  to 
the  frontier  village  of  Oincinnatus,  Cortlandt 
CO.,  K.  Y.,  and  for  some  time  was  employed  in 
"  backwoods"  labor.  In  his  14th  year  he  re- 
turned to  the  printing  business,  and  was  em- 
ployed successively  in  several  different  news- 
paper offices.  He  was  a  volunteer  in  the  war 
of  1812,  serving  on  the  northern  frontier  as  a 
private  and  as  quartermaster  sergeant.  Af- 
ter becoming  of  age  he  established  a  news- 
paper in  his  own  name,  and  during  the  next 
10  years  edited  various  gazettes,  the  last  be- 
ing the  "Anti-Masonic  Enquirer,"  published 
in  Rochester.  During  the  anti-masonic  ex- 
citement in  N'ew  York  in  1826-'7,  he  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  party  opposed  to  the 
alleged  influence  in  public  affairs  of  the  order 
of  free  and  accepted  masons,  and  on  that  issue 
he  was  twice  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the 
state  legislature.  In  this  capacity  he  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  tact  as  a  party  manager,  and 
his  industry  and  sagacity  in  committee  rooms, 
rather  than  by  eminence  as  a  debater.  These 
talents,  together  with  the  substantial  services 
rendered  by  him  in  1827-'30  in  securing  the 
election  of  De  Witt  Clinton  as  governor,  sug- 
gested him  as  a  competent  person  to  oppose 
to  the  so  called  "Albany  regency,"  a  body  of 
democratic  politicians  who  had  the  general 
management  of  that  party  in  New  Ygrk.  At 
the  expiration  of  his  second  term  as  a  legislator 
in  1830,  he  accordingly  removed  to  Albany,  and 
assumed  the  editorship  of  the  "Albany  Even- 
ing Journal,"  a  newspaper  established  in  the 
interest  of  the  anti-Jackson  party  in  the  state, 
and  which  under  his  skilful  management  has 
maintained  for  many  years  a  prominent  position 
among  periodicals  of  its  class.  From  1830  to 
the  present  time  he  has  been  constantly  before 
the  public  as  a  political  leader,  first  of  the  whig 
and  afterward  of  the  republican  party,  outliving 
almost  a  generation  of  statesmen,  with  many 
of  whom  his  relations  were  of  an  intimate  na- 
ture, even  where  their  political  views  diflered 
widely.  Within  the  same  period  scarcely  a 
session  of  the  legislature  of  his  state  or  of  the 
national  congress  has  been  held  without  his 
personal  attendance  at  some  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  his  capacity  as  party  manager,  al- 
though, in  accordance  with  a  resolve  made  upon 
assuming  the  control  of  the  "  Evening  Journal," 
he  has  persistently  declined  all  offers  of  official 
distinction,  notwithstanding  positions  of  power 
and  emolument  have  frequently  been  within  his 
reach.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  procuring 
the  nominations  of  Gen.  Harrison  at  the  presi- 
dential conventions  of  1836  and  1840,  of  Gen. 
Taylor  in  1848,  and  of  Gen.  Scott  in  1852,  act- 
ing in  each  instance  as  an  independent  adviser 
rather  than  as  a  member  of  the  respective  con- 


ventions, a  position  which  a  strict  regard  to  the 
rule  of  conduct  which  he  had  prescribed  has 
never  allowed  him  to  accept.  He  warmly  ad- 
vocated the  election  of  Mr.  Eremont  in  1856  and 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  1860,  although  his  influence 
had  in  each  case  been  exerted  in  favor  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Seward.  In  IS'ov.  1861,  he 
visited  Europe  at  the  suggestion  of  influential 
friends  of  the  administration  of  President  Lin- 
coln, who  thought  that  in  a  semi-diplomatic 
capacity  he  could  be  of  service  to  the  country 
in  the  political  circles  of  London  and  Paris  in 
respect  to  the  delicate  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  foreign  powers,  arising  out  of  the 
existing  civil  war.  He  returned  home  in  June, 
1862,  receiving  on  his  arrival  from  the  corpora- 
tion of  New  York  the  freedom  of  the  city. 

WEEK  (Anglo-Sax.  weoc)^  a  period  of  7  days, 
a  division  of  time  adopted  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians and  Hebrews,  and  in  general  use  among 
Christians  and  Mohammedans.  Its  origin  is 
referred  back  in  the  Mosaic  account  to  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  there  is  no  other 
record  relating  to  it.  It  was  not  in  use  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  until  adopted  by  the  lat- 
ter at  the  period  of  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, after  the  reign  of  Theodosius.  Its 
adoption  was  no  doubt  hastened  by  the  pecu- 
liar convenience  of  such  a  division  of  the  lunar 
month  into  4  parts,  and  by  its  being  so  nearly 
an  aliquot  part  of  the  solar  year  of  365  days. 
The  only  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  names 
given  to  the  days  is  that  by  Dion  Cassius  in  his 
Roman  history  (book  xxxvii.,  c.  18, 19).  They 
were  founded,  he  says,  upon  the  names  of  the 
7  planets  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  as- 
tronomers, which  they  arranged  as  follows  in 
the  order  of  their  distances  from  the  earth,  be- 
ginning with  the  most  distant :  Saturn,  Jupi- 
ter, Mars,  the  sun,  Yenus,  Mercury,  and  the 
moon.  According  to  the  ancient-  astrology, 
each  of  these  planets  presided  in  turn  over 
some  hour  of  the  day;  and  thus  each  day  came 
to  be  named  for  the  planet  to  which  its  first 
hour  was  dedicated.  Commencing  with  Sat- 
urn, on  the  first  hour  of  the  first  day,  and  al- 
lotting to  each  hour  a  planet  in  the  order 
named,  the  first  hour  of  the  second  day,  it  is 
found,  would  fall  to  the  sun,  of  the  third  day 
to  the  moon,  of  the  fourth  to  Mars,  of  the  fifth 
to  Mercury,  of  the  sixth  to  Jupiter,  and  of  the 
seventh  to  Yenus.  The  Latins  adopted  these 
designations  in  their,  names  of  the  days  of  the 
week,  as  dies  Saturni,  dies  Solis^  dies  Lunce^ 
&c. ;  and  modern  nations  have  retained  the 
same  terms,  those  speaking  languages  of  the 
Teutonic  stock  substituting  in  some  cases  the 
names  of  their  own  divinities  for  the  corre- 
sponding ones  of  Roman  mythology.  In  the 
ancient  Brahminical  astronomy,  the  week  is 
also  a  recognized  division  of  time,  and  the  names 
of  the  days  ai'e  from  the  same  planets  and  in 
the  same  order  as  those  in  use  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians;  but  the  week  began  with  them  with 
Soucravaram^  the  day  of  Yenus  or  Friday.  The 
Egyptian  week  began,  according  to  Dion  Cas- 
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sius,  on  Saturday.    The  Chinese  and  Thibetans 
have  a  week  of  5  days,  named  after  the  5  ele- 
ments, iron,  wood,  water,  feathers,  and  earth. 
WEEMS,  Mason  L.,  an  American  clergyman 
and  author,  died  in  Beaufort,  S.  0.,  May  23, 
1825.     Of  his  personal  history  but  little  is 
known.  He  received  a  very  good  education,  and 
began  the  study  of  medicine,  which  he  design- 
ed as  his  vocation  in  life,  but  subsequently  be- 
came a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church,  having  fitted  himself  for  this  profession 
in  London,  whither  he  went  with  some  young 
Americans.    He  became  the  rector  of  Mount 
Vernon  parish  in  Virginia  before  the  revolu- 
tionary war  broke  out,  officiating  in  the  old 
Pohick  church,  of  which  Washington  was  an 
attendant.     The  claims  of  a  large  and  increas- 
ing family  obliged  him  to  give  up  the  pulpit, 
and  he  became  a  book  agent  for  Matthew  Ca- 
rey, and,  with  his  stock  of  works,  many  of 
which  were  his  own,  travelled  through  the 
South.     There,  with    a  wagon    loaded  with 
books  and  pamphlets,  with  a  case  containing  a 
violin,  and  a  knapsack  full  of   sermons,   he 
seems    to  have  been  equally  successful  with 
either,  as  occasion  served.    He  wrote  a  number 
of  books,  which  in  their  time  were  exceeding- 
ly popular,  and  still  hold  their  ground  as  curi- 
ous and  interesting  volumes.     His  "Life  of 
Washington"  was  published  immediately  after 
the  death  of  its  subject,  and  in  the  second  edi- 
tion appeared  under  the  title  of  "A  History  of 
the  Life  and  Death,  Virtues  and  Exploits  of 
General  George  Washington,  faithfully  taken 
from  authentic  documents,  and,  now  in  a  sec- 
ond edition  improved,  respectfully  offered  to 
the  perusal  of  his  countrymen,  as  also  all  oth- 
ers who  wish  to  see  human  nature  in  its  most 
finished  form."     It  was  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Mar- 
tha Washington,  and  concluded  with  an  ex- 
travagant epitaph  upon  her  husband  and  her- 
self, which  was  omitted  after  her  death.     The 
book  was  at  first  only  a  short  sketch  of  the 
public  career  of  Washington,  with  a  eulogy  of 
his  character;  but  as  edition  after  edition  came 
out,  it  grew  in  size,  in  patriotism,  and  in  the 
marvellousness  of  its  details.    He  also  wrote 
biographies  of  Benjamin  Eranklin  and  of  Wil- 
liam Penn,  having  the  same  general  character- 
istics as  that  of  Washington.     This  series  of 
biographies  was  completed  by  a  "Life  of  Gen- 
eral Francis  Marion,"  for  which  Horry,  one  of 
the  companions  of  that  celebrated  partisan  offi- 
cer, furnished  the  facts.     When  the  book  ap- 
peared, Horry  was  dismayed  by  the  romantic 
manner  in  which  his  statements  were  served 
up,  and  a  correspondence,  since  published,  en- 
sued between  the  two  authors.     With  all  their 
carelessness,  and  the  romance  in  their  details, 
Weems's  histories  are  exceedingly  entertaining. 
He  is  chiefly  to  be  blamed  for  representing  his 
heroes    as    unexceptionably  perfect,  carefully 
concealing  or  denying  all  their  bad  actions,  and 
converting  into  historic  realities  traditionary 
accounts   of  their  good  ones.     Beside  these 
more  elaborate  works,  Weems  wrote  a  number 


of  tracts  and  pamphlets,  having  for  their  sub- 
jects law,  politics,  and  morals.  One  of  these, 
entitled  "  Hymen's  Kecruiting  Sergeant,  or  the 
New  Matrimonial  Tattoo  for  Old  Bachelors," 
is  still  printed.  He  wrote  also  a  number  of 
tales  of  terror,  narrating  crimes  in  wild  and  un- 
settled parts  of  the  South,  and  these  sometimes 
exposed  him  to  danger  from  the  resentment  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  described. 

WEENIX,  or  Weeninx,  Jan  Baptist,  called 
the  Old,  a  Dutch  painter,  born  in  Amsterdam 
in  1621,  died  in  Utrecht  in  1660.  He  was  in- 
structed by  Abraham  Bloemart  and  Nicolas 
Mojert,  and  at  22  years  of  age  visited  Rome, 
where  he  acquired  a  reputation  by  his  Italian 
seaports  and  landscapes  with  architectural  ac- 
cessories. The  last  12  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  in  Holland.  He  was  a  rapid  painter, 
having  been  known  to  finish  3  half-length  por- 
traits with  accessories  in  a  single  day,  and  ex- 
celled in  history,  portrait,  animal,  landscape, 
and  marine  painting,  being  on  the  whole  most 
distinguished  in  the  last  named  department. — 
Jan,  called  the  Younger,  son  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  Amsterdam  in  1644,  died  there  in  1T19. 
He  painted  with  great  reputation  landscapes, 
animals,  flowers,  and  fruit,  but  excelled  in  the 
representation  of  dead  game  and  hunting  scenes. 
His  pictures  of  this  class  are  unrivalled  by  any 
productions  of  the  Dutch  school,  and  command 
large  prices.  He  finished  with  extreme  neat- 
ness, and  exhibited  a  clear  and  brilliant  color- 
ing and  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  chiaroscuro. 

WEEVIL,  a  name  applied  indiscriminately 
to  insects  of  the  moth,  fly,  and  beetle  orders, 
numbering  thousands  of  species,  so  that  what 
particular  insect  in  a  given  instance  is  meant 
by  a  writer  or  speaker  may  be  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  uncertainty.  The  term  is  more  prop- 
erly restricted  to  the  larvae  of  the  tetramerous 
beetles  of  the  tribe  rhyndiophora^  in  which  the 
front  of  the  head  is  prolonged  into  a  snout,  at 
the  end  of  which  the  mouth  is  placed.  These 
insects  are  diurnal,  slow,  timid,  and  defence- 
less, and  the  larvse  are  soft,  white,  and  footless, 
with  hard  heads,  very  convex  rings,  and  strong 
horny  jaws;  they  live  usually  in  the  interior 
of  the  stem,  frui't,  or  seeds  of  plants,  to  which 
they  are  very  injurious.  The  grain  weevil  of 
Europe  {calandra  [sitophilus]  granaria^  Linn.) 
is  one  of  the  most  mischievous ;  it  is  a  slender, 
red  beetle,  about  \  of  an  inch  long ;  the  eggs 
are  deposited  in  the  wheat  after  it  is  stored,  and 
the  grubs  as  soon-  as  hatched  burrow  in,  each 
occupying  a  single  grain  and  eating  it  so  as  to 
leave  only  the  husks  in  a  large  heap ;  the  destruc- 
tion is  usually  not  discovered  until  it  is  too  late 
to  remedy  it.  Indian  corn  and  rice  are  attacked 
by  other  similar  species  of  the  genus.  Drying 
the  grain  in  kilns  seems  to  be  the  only  method 
of  destroying  these  insects. — The  halaninus  nu- 
cum  (Germ.)  is  the  parent  of  the  nut  weevils, 
the  little  white  grubs  so  often  seen  in  filberts 
and  other  nuts  in  Europe.  The  female  by  her 
long  proboscis  makes  a  small  hole  in  the  young 
nut  when  it  is  soft,  and  therein  deposits  an 
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egg,  the  grub  eating  its  way  to  the  interior  and 
there  living  to  maturity ;  it  then  gnaws  its  way 
out,  falls  to  the  ground,  burrows,  and  under- 
goes its  change  to  a  pupa  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  summer.  To  the  species  of  our  hazel- 
nut Say  gave  the  name  of  nasictis ;  it  is  ^^o  of 
an  inch  long,  dark  brown  with  rusty  yellow 
hairs.  The  B.  glandium  (Germ.)  infests  acorns. 
— The  pea  weevil  (hruclius  pisi,  Linn.),  or  pea 
bug,  is  about  ^q  of  an  inch  long,  rusty  black 
with  a  white  spot  on  the  hind  part  of  the  thorax 
and  white  dots  on  the  wings.  The  perfect  in- 
sect is  found  in  the  flowers ;  the  eggs  are  laid 
in  the  young  pods  of  peas  and  beans  just  oppo- 
site the  seed,  into  which  the  larva  at  once  pen- 
etrates ;  few  persons  are  probably  aware  how 
many  of  these  minute  larvae  they  eat  as  they 
indulge  in  early  green  peas;  they  have  been 
known  to  cut  off  the  entire  crop  of  these  vege- 
tables ;  they  are  said  not  to  touch  the  germ  of 
the  pea,  though  all  the  rest  is  devoured.  Peas 
in  the  winter  often  contain  these  larvaa,  but  not 
when  a  year  old ;  they  are  killed  by  soaking  in 
hot  water  a  minute  or  two  just  before  plant- 
ing ;  the  crow  blackbird  and  Baltimore  oriole 
devour  great  numbers  of  them.  This  species 
probably  originated  in  America,  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  which  it  is  common,  whence  it 
has  spread  to  central  Europe.  Lentils  and 
other  leguminous  plants  are  attacked  by  other 
species. — The  palm  weevil  or  worm  (calandra 
palmarum,  Clairv.)  is  about  1^  inches  long  and 
black ;  the  larvae  are  between  2  and  3  inches 
long,  and  live  in  the  pith  of  the  palm,  espe- 
cially the  cabbage  palm,  making  a  cocoon  of 
the  surrounding  fibres ;  they  are  dirty  yellow 
with  a  black  head,  looking  like  moving  pieces 
of  fat,  and  are  esteemed  as  delicacies  in  the 
West  Indies.  "With  the  larvae  of  another  spe- 
cies (G.  saccharic  Clairv.),  equally,  destructive 
to  the  sugar  cane,  these  are  eaten  by  the  na- 
tives of  the  West  Indies  and  Guiana,  boiled, 
roasted,  or  broiled  on  wooden  spits,  with  dried 
and  powdered  bread. — There  are  many  weevils 
attacking  resinous  trees,  among  which  one  of 
the  most  destructive  is  the  pine  weevil  (curcu- 
lio  [hyloMus]  pales^  Herbst),  i  to  -J-  of  an  inch 
long,  deep  chestnut  brown  with  a  few  yellow- 
ish white  dots  and  lines.  Thousands  of  acres 
of  pines  in  the  southern  states  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  these  insects ;  the  best  way  to  pre- 
vent their  ravages  is  to  protect  the  woodpeck- 
ers, their  natural  enemies.  The  rhynchmnus 
strohi  (Peck)  is  about  i  of  an  inch  long,  brown 
with  many  rusty  white  scales ;  they  devour  the 
leading  shoot  of  the  white  pine,  whose  growth 
produces  the  lofty  and  straight  trunk  of  this 
beautiful  tree;  the  larvae  are  destroyed  by 
woodpeckers  and  ichneumon  flies.  Other  spe- 
cies equally  destructive  are  found  on  the  Euro- 
pean pines.  The  plum  weevil  is  described  un- 
der CuECULio.  (See  Kollar's  and  Harris's  works 
on  the  insects  injurious  to  vegetation.) 

WEGSOHEIDER,  Julius  August  LuDwia, 
a  German  theologian,  born  at  Ktibbelingen, 
Brunswick,  Sept.  17,  17T1,  died  in  Halle,  Jan. 


27,  1849.  He  studied  at  Helmstedt,  Bruns- 
wick, and  Hamburg,  became  a  Bepetent  at 
Gottingen  in  1805,  received  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  theology  there  in  1806,  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  theology  and  philosophy  at  Rinteln, 
whence  in  1810  he  was  transferred  to  Halle. 
He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  rationalism,  of 
which  his  Imtitutiones  Theologm  Ohristiancs 
Logmatim  (Halle,  1815;  8th  ed.,  1844)  is  a 
consistent  exposition.  He  also  wrote  other  im- 
portant exegetical  and  philosophical  works. 

WEIGEL,  YALENxm,  the  originator  of  a  mys- 
tic school  of  the  l7th  century,  called  after  him 
Weigelians,  born  at  Grossenhain,  Saxony,  in 
1533,  died  June  10,  1588.  From  1567  till  his 
death  he  was  a  minister  of  the  Lutheran  church 
at  Zschopau.  Little  was  known  of  him  during 
his  lifetime;  but  when  his  works  were  pub- 
lished after  his  death  by  Chr.  Weikert,  they 
created  at  once  a  great  sensation.  The  prin- 
cipal of  them  are :  Kirchen-  und  Hauspostill 
(1611);  Yon  der  Gelauenheit ;  Dialogue  de 
Christianismo  (1614);  Gulden  6^ri/jf  (1616); 
Theologie  (1618) ;  and  Zwei  schone  Buchlein 
i)omLebe7i  Ghristi  (1621).  An  abridgment  of 
all  his  works  was  published  under  the  title  of 
PMlosophia  Mystica  (1616).  Weigel  was  a  great 
admirer  of  the  writings  of  Paracelsus  and  Tau- 
ler,  to  which  he  was  indebted  for  many  of  his 
opinions.  Among  his  peculiar  doctrines  are  the 
following :  The  Bible  is  no  real  rule  of  faith,  but 
only  a  record ;  the  chief  revelation  is  the  inner 
word.  Christ,  conceived  by  Mary,  the  divine 
wisdom,  in  heaven,  is  inferior  to  the  Father. 
Only  believers  should  be  baptized.  All  teach- 
ing is  useless  without  the  inner  light.  The 
theology  taught  by  the  universities  is  false ;  the 
true  one  consists  in  a  knowledge  of  one's  self, 
and  of  man's  aim.  All  creatures  are  emana- 
tions of  the  divine  essence.  The  ministry  of 
priests  and  preachers,  and  all  external  forms 
of  divine  worship,  are  of  little  avail ;  the  true 
veneration  of  God  is  something  internal.  Sev- 
eral of  his  works  were  publicly  burred  at  Chem- 
nitz, by  order  of  the  elector  John  George  I. 
of  Saxony ;  but  they  had  already  been  widely 
circulated  and  made  many  converts,  who  how- 
ever never  formed  a  separate  sect.  The  most 
celebrated  among  the  followers  of  Weigel  is 
Jacob  Boehra,  the  German  theosophist. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES,  means  of  de- 
termining by  comparison,  and  expressing,  in 
the  former  instance,  the  mass  or  quantity  of 
matter  of  ponderable  bodies,  as  shown  by  the 
effect  of  gravity  upon  them,  and  in  the  latter, 
the  magnitudes  of  bodies,  or  of  the  various 
forms  under  which  we  regard  and  estimate 
space.  These  are  the  specific  and  more  usual 
meanings  of  the  terms;  but  measure  is  also 
used  in  a  general  sense,  to  signify  the  finding 
of  the  relative  amounts  or  values  of  things 
of  whatever  kind,  the  nature  of  which  is 
such  as  to  render  them  capable  of  estimation 
in  any  manner.  In  this  sense,  weight  is  but 
one  sort  of  measure  ;  and  the  latter  term  em- 
braces all  measurable  things  or  values.    The 
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different  species  of  quantity,  of  measure,  and  of 

unit  may  then  be  succinctly  classed  as  follows: 

Speoikb  op  Quantity,  of  Measuee,  and  of  Unit. 

1.  Weights. 

2.  Solidities  or  volumes  (in  body,  or  space). 
8.  Surfaces  (known  in  areas). 

4.  Angles  (known  in  degrees). 

5.  Lines  (known  in  lengths). 

6.  Times. 

1.  Values  (money,  the  artificial  measure). 

8.  Intensities  or  forces  (expressed  in  weights  or  lengths). 

Quantity  is  always  that  which  can  he  or  is 
measured.  But  in  order  to  find  and  express 
the  measure  of  a  quantity  of  any  kind,  we 
must  first  either  find  in  nature  or  assume  ar- 
bitrarily some  fixed  magnitude  or  value  of  the 
given  kind,  by  comparison  with  which  the 
relative  amounts  of  the  various  examples  of 
that  kind  of  quantity  are  to  be  ascertained. 
This  fixed  magnitude  or  value  is  the  unit  of 
measure  of  the  given  kind  of  quantity,  or  in  a 
given  one  among  many  systems  of  measuring 
it.  Whether  found  in  nature  or  arbitrarily 
chosen,  the  unit  itself  is  always  incapable  of 
measurement,  and  is,  m  se^  an  unknown  mag- 
nitude ;  so  that  all  measures  are  comparative 
or  relative  only. — Since  4  right  angles  just  fill 
the  entire  space  about  any  point  in  a  plane, 
and  so  correspond  to  the  entire  circumference 
of  a  circle,  the  right  angle  becomes  a  natural 
measure,  or  invariable  natural  unit;  and  the 
value  of  any  definite  part  of  this  or  of  the  circle 
is  equally  fixed.  The  early  geometers  accord- 
ingly divided  the  circle  or  its  circumference 
into  360  equal  parts,  one  of  these  parts,  1°,  be- 
coming the  unit  of  circular  or  of  angular  meas- 
ure ;  and  this  measurement  is  still  retained. 
(See  Degree.)  In  estimating  time,  two  nat- 
ural units  present  themselves,  the  limits  of 
which  are  fixed  by  the  circuit  of  natural 
changes;  namely,  the  day  and  year.  (See 
Calendar,  and  Year.)  For  the  subject  of 
measures  of  value,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Ooiif,  Money,  and  the  articles  on  the  various 
denominations  of  money.  For  measures  of  in- 
tensity of  various  natural  agencies,  see  Elec- 
trometer, Light,  Thermometer,  &c.  See, 
also,  in  relation  to  certain  ordinary  measures. 
Avoirdupois  Weight,  Bushel,  Foot,  Gallon, 
Mile,  Pound,  &c.  The  forms  of  measure  to 
be  considered  in  this  article  are:  weight; 
measures  of  length,  giving  linear  or  long  meas- 
ures ;  of  surface  or  area,  giving  square  or  su- 
perficial measures;  and  of  solidity  or  vol- 
ume, giving,  when  the  measured  object  is  a 
solid  body  or  space,  its  "contents"  in  solid 
or  cubic  measures,  and  when  a  liquid,  or  a 
solid  in  small  masses,  as  grain,  salt,  &c.,  its 
volume,  in  measures  of  capacity. — As  contin- 
ually called  into  requisition  both  in  commer- 
cial and  scientific  pursuits,  weights  and  meas- 
ures are  of  indispensable  utility ;  while  for  the 
latter  of  the  purposes  named,  the  utmost  ac- 
curacy in  their  indications  is  desirable.  Abso- 
lutely invariable  standards  of  weight  and  meas- 
ure, however,  have  never  yet  been,  and  in  the 
nature  of  the  materials  to  be  dealt  with  cannot 
be,  attained;  while  to  secure  and  reproduce 


measures  of  given  sorts,  the  results  of  which 
shall  be  correct  and  uniform  to  within  the 
least  practicable  degree  of  variability,  is  a 
problem  upon  which  a  vast  amount  of  scien- 
tific research,  of  ingenuity,  and  labor  has  al- 
ready been  expended.  The  balance,  or  scales, 
in  a  rude  form,  are  known  to  have  been  in  use 
from  very  early  times.  According  to  the 
Parian  chronicle,  weights,  measures,  and  the 
stamping  of  gold  and  silver  coins  were  alike 
the  invention  of  Phidon,  tyrant  of  Argos, 
about  the  middle  of  the  8th  century  B.  0. 
The  units  or  counterpoises  to  be  employed  in 
weighing  could  easily  be  obtained  by  taking 
roughly  equal  bulks  of  some  substance  of 
nearly  constant  density,  as  iron  or  brass ;  but 
to  render  them  more  definite  and  accurate,  it 
later  became  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
more  accurate  measures  of  capacity;  and  a 
known  volume  of  pure  water  and  at  known 
density  is  now  the  criterion  universally  re- 
sorted to  for  determining  standards  of  weight. 
This  supposes,  however,  that  the  volume  or 
cubic  contents  are  correctly  known;  and  as 
we  can  practically  only  express  content  or  ca- 
pacity in  terms  of  the  cube  of  a  length,  and 
area  in  terms  of  the  square  of  a  length,  it 
follows  that,  to  obtain  exact  units  of  measure 
of  all  the  kinds  here  to  be  considered,  it  is 
necessary  first  to  fix,  and  to  be  able  to  repro- 
duce with  the  utmost  possible  exactness,  the 
unit  of  length.  The  weight  of  bodies  in  the 
air  is  slightly  diminished  by  the  buoyancy  of 
the  medium,  and  that  of  all  bodies  upon  the 
earth  by  the  centrifugal  tendency  due  to  its 
rotation,  as  well  as  by  increase  of  elevation 
above  the  sea  level,  as  in  ascending  mountains ; 
but  since  of  these  three  disturbances  the  last 
two  aifect  the  article  weighed  and  the  counter- 
poise in  the  same  degree,  and  the  first  also  if 
their  form  and  volume  be  the  same,  while  the 
difierence  it  can  occasion  in  the  result  is  ex- 
tremely slight  in  any  case,  it  follows  that  in 
weighing  ordinary  articles  with  scales  or  steel- 
yards, the  true  weight  is  still  shown  under  all 
conditions  of  the  kinds  named,  or  at  the  least 
to  within  an  extremely  small  fraction.  But 
weight  determined  by  stretching  or  compress- 
ing a  spring,  as-  in  the  spring  balance,  will  be 
strictly  proportional  to  the  force  of  gravity 
taking  eficct  at  the  place,  and  hence  will  bo 
lessened  by  the  increased  centrifugal  force  as 
we  approach  the  equator,  and  by  the  diminish- 
ing attraction  at  heights  considerably  above 
the  sea  level. — In  the  history  of  weights  and 
measures,  three  periods  distinctly  present  them- 
selves :  the  ancient,  or  that  in  which  the  clas- 
sical standards  were  employed,  ending  with 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  the  middle, 
during  which,  while  the  names  of  the  classical 
measures  were  in  many  instances  preserved, 
the  standards  were  lost,  and  the  various  na- 
tional measures  of  Europe  grew  up ;  and  the 
modern  period,  beginning  near  the  close  of  the 
16th  century,  and  marked  by  the  attempts 
made  toward  correcting  the  variableness  found 
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to  exist  in  the  measures  of  most  nations,  and 
to  attain  to  exact  standards  through  a  knowl- 
edge and  application  of  physical  principles. 
Among  the  earlier  measures  of  length  of  va- 
rious nations  are  found  such  as  the  finger's 
length,  the  digit  (second  joint  of  the  fore- 
finger), the  finger's  breadth,  the  palm,  the 
span,  the  cubit  (length  of  forearm),  the  nail, 
the  orgyia  (stretch  of  the  arms),  the  foot,  pace, 
&c. ;  and  the  names  of  these  measures,  their 
almost  constant  recurrence  among  different 
nations,  and  the  close  approximation  in  length 
of  such  as  have,  like  the  foot,  more  nearly  ac- 
quired the  character  of  arbitrary  measures, 
alike  establish  the  fact  that,  in  its  origin, 
measurement  of  lengths  was  by  the  application 
of  parts  of  the  human  body.  In  some  parts  of 
the  East  the  Arabs,  it  is  said,  still  measure  the 
cubits  of  their  cloth  by  the  forearm,  with  the 
addition  of  the  breadth  of  the  other  hand, 
which  marks  the  end  of  the  measure  ;  and  the 
width  of  the  thumb  was  in  like  manner  for- 
merly added  at  the  end  of  the  yard  by  the 
English  clothiers.  Advantages  of  such  meas- 
ures for  popular  use  are,  that  they  are  mag- 
nitudes known  by  observation  and  readily  un- 
derstood, and  in  an  average  way  always  capa- 
ble of  being  recovered,  when  more  arbitrary 
standards  might  be  wholly  lost.  But  their 
great  disadvantage  is  extreme  variableness, 
especially  when  directly  applied ;  and  in  the 
gradual  progress  of  men's  minds  toward  exact- 
ness of  conception  and  reasoning,  though  the 
precise  period  of  the  first  of  these  may  not 
now  be  known,  three  successive  plans  of  in- 
suring greater  accuracy  have  presented  them- 
selves, and  two  at  least  have  secured  perma- 
nent adoption.  The  first  is  that  of  obtaining 
a  uniform  standard,  by  exchanging  the  meas- 
ures ^by  parts  of  the  body  for  conventional  or 
arbitrary  lengths  which  should  represent  their 
average,  and  which  were  to  be  established  by 
law ;  and  this  point  was  doubtless  reached  at 
some  time  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In 
England,  arbitrary  standards  appear  to  have 
been  known  and  in  common  use  at  an  early 
date.  The  name  "grain"  occurring  in  troy 
weight,  and  "barleycorn"  in  long  measure, 
show  what  were  in  that  country  the  originals 
or  natural  units  resorted  to  in  forming  these 
measures ;  or  at  the  least,  what  were  the  nat- 
ural objects  chosen  as  the  means  of  fixing  and 
in  case  of  need  restoring  the  value  of  such 
measures.  A  statute  of  Henry  III.  (A.  D. 
1266)  enacts,  "that  an  English  penny,  called 
the  sterling,  round,  without  clipping,  shall 
weigh  32  grains  of  wheat,  well  dried  and  gath- 
ered out  of  the  middle  of  the  ear;  and  20 
pence  [pennyweights]  to  make  an  ounce,  12 
ounces  a  pound,  8  pounds  a  gallon  of  wine,  and 
8  gallons  of  wine  a  bushel  of  London,  which 
is  the  8th  part  of  a  quarter."  Again,  Edward 
II.  (A.  D.  1324)  provides  that  the  length  of  3 
barleycorns,  round  and  dry,  shall  make  an  inch, 
12  inches  a  foot,  &c.  The  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining how  much  of  the  end  of  the  grain 


should  be  removed  to  render  it  "round," 
makes  this  standard  the  less  definite  of  the 
two.  In  comparisons  of  the  recorded  results  of 
measurements  in  different  countries  of  Europe, 
and  at  different  periods,  much  confusion  has 
existed  and  has  been  well  nigh  unavoidable, 
growing  out  of  gradual  or  repeated  changes  in 
the  standards  in  current  use ;  and  in  respect 
to  the  comparison  of  ancient  with  modern  meas- 
ures, considerable  error  for  a  time  existed,  aris- 
ing from  the  supposition  that  the  Roman  foot, 
and  hence  the  related  measures,  were  identical 
and  so  directly  commensurable  with  the  foot  of 
England,  and  of  some  other  modern  European 
countries.  Eor  the  discussion  of  this  subject, 
with  its  bearings  on  admeasurements  of  vari- 
ous periods,  which  is  chiefly  interesting  to  the 
historian  and  the  antiquary,  the  reader  is  refer- 
red to  the  special  treatises  on  weights  and  meas- 
ures, some  of  which  will  be  named.  As  would 
be  expected,  indeed,  the  modern  legal  or  con- 
ventional standards,  as  reproduced  and  in  ac- 
tual use,  were  found  after  a  time  to  be  subject 
to  considerable  variation.  For  example,  from 
1650  to  1688  there  were  in  England  three  dif- 
ferent measures  of  the  wine  gallon:  1,  the 
more  general  opinion  and  usage  gave  231  cubic 
inches  to  the  gallon ;  2,  the  customary  stand- 
ard at  Guildhall,  however,  supposed  to  be  of 
such  capacity,  was  later  found  on  measure- 
ment to  contain  only  224  cubic  inches ;  3,  the 
real  and  legal  standard,  preserved  at  the  treas- 
ury, contained  282  cubic  inches.  The  corn 
gallon  differed  from  any  of  these,  being  268.6 
cubic  inches.  Some  suppose  the  gallons  of 
231  and  282  inches  to  have  originated  under 
separate  enactments,  the  latter  from  one  of 
Henry  VII.,  directing  that  the  gallon  contam 
8  lbs.  of  wheat ;  but  Oughtred  holds  that  the 
larger  or  beer  gallon  was  allowed  for  liquids 
which  yield  froth ;  while  the  less  gallon  was 
that  appropriated  to  the  liquids,  such  as  wine 
and  oil,  which,  as  not  frothing,  show  at  once 
their  true  volume.  Variations  of  this  sort  in 
measures  must  however  have  existed  without 
intention,  and  increased ;  and  hence  the  sec- 
ond step  toward  exactitude  of  measurements 
became  necessary,  namely,  that  of  making  ac- 
curate comparisons  of  the  various  standards  of 
each  given  sort  in  a  country,  with  a  view  to 
discover  which  most  truly  preserved  the  meas- 
ure originally  intended,  and  also  by  what  means 
this  selected  standard  could  be  most  certainly 
multiplied  and  perpetuated.  Attempts  of  this 
kind  appear  in  England  to  have  been  com- 
menced under  the  auspices  of  the  rojal  society 
in  1Y36  and  1742;  in  the  former  year,  by^a 
comparison  of  the  English,  French,  and  old 
Roman  standards ;  and  in  the  latter,  by  the  de- 
termination, by  George  Graham,  of  the  length 
of  a  pendulum  b'eating  seconds  at  London  (at 
39.13  iQches),  and  the  construction  of  a  standard 
yard.  Of  this,  under  direction  of  the  house  of 
commons,  Mr.  Bird  prepared  two  accurate  cop- 
ies, respectively  marked  "  Standard  yard,  1758" 
and  "  1760,"  and  intended  for  adoption  as  the 
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legal  standards.  He  carefully  determined  and 
prepared  also  the  pound  troj,  the  original  of 
that  now  in  use.  Of  these  two  standards,  in 
fact,  no  intentional  alteration  has  since  been 
made ;  so  that  these  and  their  derivatives  are 
now  in  use  in  England  and  the  United  States. 
The  act  of  parliament  under  George  IV.  (1824), 
establishing  the  so  called  "  imperial  measures," 
adopted  the  above  yard  from  the  copy  of  1760, 
and  also  the  pound  troy  of  1758,  though  it  in- 
troduced changes  in  the  measures  of  capacity, 
the  bushel  and  gallon,  hereafter  to  be  referred 
to.  The  third  proposed  step  in  the  way  of 
rendering  measures  exact,  has  reference  rather 
to  the  means  of  making  the  standards  recov- 
erable in  case  under  any  circumstances  they 
should  be  lost.  In  the  definite  pursuit  of  this 
purpose,  the  French  philosophers  of  the  time 
of  the  revolution  took  the  lead.  Before  the 
completion  of  the  survey  of  an  arc  of  a  meri- 
dian on  which  this  was  to  be  based,  a  "  provi- 
sional metre,"  corresponding  with  existing  sur- 
veys, was  introduced  in  1795.  The  definitive 
and  present  metrical  system  (see  Fkanoe)  was 
promulgated  in  1799  ;  but  owing  to  the  aver- 
sion of  the  people  to  accept  the  new  measures,  in 
1812  a  sort  of  compromise  was  engrafted  upon 
the  metrical  system,  in  the  systeme  usuel^  the 
standards  of  which  were  the  new  ones,  while 
the  divisions  corresponded  nearly  with  those  for- 
merly in  use,  ascending  commonly  in  ratios  of 
2,  3,  8,  or  12.  In  1837,  however,  this  method 
was  abolished,  and  the  metre  and  its  deriva- 
tives finally  established,  to  be  in  efiect  after 
Jan.  1, 1840.  The  metre,  or  unit  of  length,  on 
which  the  whole  system  is  based,  is  supposedly 
the  r-g.ocTo.iToiT  P^^^  ^^  ^  quadrant  of  the  meri- 
dian measured  by  Delambre  and  Mechain,  and 
thus  is  of  the  length  of  39.37079  English  inches. 
It  is  a  singular  comment  on  this  extreme  en- 
deavor after  a  natural  unit,  that  already  the 
measurement  of  the  meridian  on  which  it  is 
founded  has  been  determined  to  be  by  a  minute 
fraction  too  small ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
whole  of  the  meridian  measured  is  a  fraction 
over  40,000,000  metres  in  length.  The  efforts 
of  the  French  philosophers  called  attention  in 
England  to  the  desirableness  of  having  the 
standards  commensurable  with  a  natural  unit ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  the  length  of  the  seconds 
pendulum  at  London  was  that  selected.  Re- 
ports made  in  1816,  1818,  and  1820,  to  the 
house  of  commons,  based  on  experiments  and 
comparisons,  in  which  Wollaston,  Dr.  Young, 
Oapt.  Kater,  and  Prof.  Playfair  took  a  promi- 
nent part,  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  imperial 
measures  and  standards,  under  the  act  5  George 
IV.,  which  took  effect  Jan.  1,  1826,  and  which 
the  law  of  5  and  6  William  IV.,  taking  effect 
Jan.  1,  1836,  did  not  modify  in  respect  to  the 
standards  adopted.  The  weights  and  measures 
which  had  been  in  vogue  in  England  previous 
to  these  acts,  based  on  Bird's  standards,  1758 
and  1760,  had  meanwhile  become  established 
in  the  United  States,  so  that  here  the  standards 
of  the  old  English  system  are  still  in  force.    In 


the  imperial  measures,  the  yard  copied  from 
the  standard  of  1760  was  to  be  of  brass,  and 
measured  at  the  temperature  of  62°  F.,  while 
its  length  was  further  defined  by  declaring  that 
of  the  pendulum  beating  seconds  of  mean  time 
in  the  latitude  of  London,  at  the  above  tem- 
perature, in  a  vacuum,  and  at  the  level  of  the 
sea,  to  be  39.1393  inches  of  the  above  standard. 
The  pound  troy,  from  the  standard  of  1758,  is 
also  defined  by  determining  that  the  cubic  inch 
of  distilled  water  weighed  in  air  by  brass 
weights,  at  62°,  the  barometer  being  at  30 
inches,  is  equal  to  252.458  grains  (the  pound 
being  5,760  grains).  The  standard  for  measures 
of  capacity,  whether  dry  or  liquid,  was  declar- 
ed to  be  the  gallon,  to  contain  10  lbs.  avoirdu- 
pois weight  (this  pound  being  7,000  grains  troy) 
of  distilled  water,  weighed  in  air,  at  62°  F.,  the 
barometer  showing  30  inches — this  to  be  thence- 
forward the  measure  for  all  liquids ;  and  the 
bushel  being  determined  by  the  reqairement 
that  it  should  contain  8  such  gallons.  These 
standards  only  became  compulsory  as  the  sole 
legal  measures  after  Jan.  1, 1836.  The  gallon 
in  this  system  contains  277.274  cubic  inches. 
The  former  wine  gallon  is  hence  0.83311  of  the 
imperial,  or  very  nearly  6  of  the  former  to  5  of 
the  latter ;  while  the  old  or  Winchester  bushel 
(so  called  because  its  standard  was  long  pre- 
served at  Winchester)  was  0.969447  of  the  im- 
perial bushel,  or  about  33  of  the  former  to  32 
of  the  latternt  Of  the  English  standard  yard, 
the  royal  astronomical  society  ordered  in  1832 
a  copy  prepared  with  great  care  for  their  use ; 
and  this  Mr.  Baily  completed  in  1834,  the  same 
year  in  which  the  previous  standards  were  lost 
by  the  burning  of  the  houses  of  parliament. 
The  commission  appointed  in  1838  to  restore 
the  lost  standards,  of  which  Airy,  Baily,  Her- 
schel,  Lubbock,  and  Sheepshanks  were  mem- 
bers, after  much  investigation,  reported  in  1841 
that,  since  the  passage  of  the  act  5  George  IV., 
several  elements  of  reduction  of  the  pendulum 
experiments,  on  which  some  of  its  provisions 
were  based,  had  been  found  to  be  doubtful  or 
erroneous,  there  having  been  defects  in  the 
agate  planes  of  the  pendulum  used  by  Oapt. 
Kater,  and  errors  in  finding  its  specific  gravity, 
and  in  reductions  for  buoyancy  of  the  air  and 
for  elevation  above  the  sea  level.  They  con- 
cluded that  the  course  prescribed  in  the  act 
would  not  necessarily  reproduce  the  original 
yard ;  that  the  other  definition  in  the  act  of  the 
yard  as  a  certain  brass  rod  was  the  best  that 
could  be  adopted;  and  that  by  aid  of  the 
astronomical  society's  scale,  and  a  few  other 
highly  accurate  copies  known,  the  standard 
could  be  restored  without  sensible  error.  Mr. 
Baily  was  selected  to  prepare  the  new  standard, 
having  5  copies  of  the  preceding  on  which  to 
base  his  comparison;  and  upon  his  death  in 
1844  Mr.  Sheepshanks  continued  the  necessary 
observations,  the  latter  alone  executing  in  all, 
in  course  of  this  labor,  some  200,000  micro- 
metric  measurements.  Of  several  standard 
copies  finally  prepared  by  him,  each  being  a 
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square  inch  bar,  38  incjies  in  length,  of  a 
bronze  coi^sisting  of  copper  with  a  small  per- 
centage of  tin  and  zinc,  6  copies  were  finally 
selected  and  reported  by  the  commissioners  in 
March,  1854 ;  of  these,  the  one  marked  ^'  Bronze, 
19"  was  selected  as  the  parliamentary  stand- 
ard yard,  the  remaining  5  being  deposited,  along 
with  copies  of  the  standard  of  weight,  with  as 
many  public  institutions  and  scientific  bodies. 
These  standards  were  legalized  in  July,  1855 ; 
and  in  case  of  loss  of  the  parliamentary  copy, 
it  was  provided  that  the  standards  should  be 
restored  by  comparison  of  the  other  selected 
copies,  or  such  as  might  be  available.  Thus, 
the  latest  verdict  of  science  may  be  regarded 
as  adverse  to  the  practicability  of  basing  a  sys- 
tem of  weights  and  measures  on  any  invariable 
natural  unit  of  dimension.  It  is  still  doubted 
in  England  whether  the  new  yard  is  not  a  frac- 
tion longer  than  the  old ;  but  the  scales  used  in 
the  recent  trigonometrical  surveys  have  all 
been  compared  with  that  of  the  astronomical 
society,  and  are  therefore  known  independently 
of  that  which  has  been  made  the  national 
standard. — The  weights  and  measures  succes- 
sively adopted  by  the  various  colonies  planted 
in  America  were  from  the  first,  or  very  early 
became,  the  same  with  those  of  England  at  the 
given  period.  Rather,  it  may  be  said,  they  pur- 
ported to  be  the  same,  though  naturally  con- 
siderable variations  grew  up  in  the  different 
colonies,  and  the  several  weight*  and  measures 
already  in  use  being  adopted  with  little  or  no 
change  when  these  became  states,  the  discrep- 
ancies continued  to  exist.  By  a  resolution 
of  the  senate,  March  3,  1817,  John  Quincy 
Adams  was  commissioned  to  examine  and  re- 
port upon  the  subject  of  the  weights  and  meas- 
ures of  the  United  States,  including  (it  appears) 
the  question  of  the  desirableness  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  French  system  or  some  similar  one. 
Mr.  Adams  had  the  standards  employed  in^  the 
various  custom  houses  of  the  country  examined 
and  carefully  measured  during  the  years  1819- 
'20 ;  and  in  a  table  accompanying  his  report, 
published  in  Washington  in  1821,  he  shows  that 
very  considerable  discrepancies  then  existed 
within  the  limits  of  the  several  states,  and  of- 
ten within  the  same  state,  in  all  the  measures 
of  weight,  dimension,  and  capacity.  Review- 
ing the  French  system  at  great  length,  he  re- 
ported unfavorably  to  its  adoption,  chiefly  on 
the  grounds  of  the  popular  repugnance  to  a  new 
system — since  his  time  overcome  in  France,  as 
we  have  seen — of  the  subversion  of  uniformity 
that  for  a  time  must  result,  and  the  inconven- 
ience, as  he  was  led  to  believe,  of  a  decimal 
system.  For  the  sake,  among  other  reasons, 
of  facilitating  commerce  with  Great  Britain, 
and  cultivating  relations  of  amity  with  that 
nation,  he  recommended  that  the  weights  and 
measures  of  the  United  States  remain,  and  be 
more  accurately  conformed  to  those  of  England, 
though,  as  has  been  seen,  the  latter  were  soon 
afterward  in  part  changed.  He  concludes  that 
an  act  of  congress  should  declare  what  are  the 


legal  weights  and  measures  of  the  nation ;  and 
that  positive  standards  should  be  constructed, 
duplicates  of  which  should  be  furnished  to  the 
executive  authorities  of  every  state  and  ter- 
ritory. By  an  act  of  congress.  May  19,  1828, 
the  brass  troy  pound  procured  by  the  Amer- 
ican minister  at  London  in  1827,  and  which 
was  a  copy  prepared  by  Capt.  Kater  of  the 
English  standard,  was  declared  the  standard 
troy  pound  of  the  mint  of  the  United  States, 
and  conformably  to  which  its  coinage  should  be 
regulated.  The  senate,  May  29,  1830,  directed 
a  new  comparison  of  the  weights  and  meas- 
ures in  use  at  the  different  custom  houses. 
This  was  intrusted  to  the  late  Professor  Hassler ; 
and  though  much  discrepancy  was  found,  the 
mean  corresponded  closely  w^ith  the  English 
standards  previous  to  1776.  Under  Mr.  Hass- 
ler's  supervision,  accurate  and  authentic  copies 
of  the  received  standards  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures were  prepared,  and  supplied  to  all  the  cus- 
tom houses.  Meanwhile,  by  a  joint  resolution 
of  congress,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  was 
directed  *'to  cause  a  complete  set  of  all  the 
weights  and  measures  adopted  as  standards 
....  to  be  delivered  to  the  governor  of  each 
state  in  the  Union  ....  for  the  use  of  the 
states  respectively,  to  the  end  that  a  uniform 
standard  of  weights  and  measures  may  be  es- 
tablished." These,  and  also  standard  balances 
as  afterward  ordered,  have  been  supplied  as 
directed.  By  many  of  the  states  the  former 
have  been  regularly  adopted  ;  while  the  stand- 
ards authorized  in  certain  states  still  differ  from 
the  national.  Of  these  latter,  the  standard  of 
length  is  the  yard,  as  marked  upon  a  brass  scale 
82  inches  long,  prepared  by  Troughton  of  Lon- 
don, and  which  is  deposited  in  the  office  of 
weights  and  measures  at  Washington.  The 
standard  of  weight  is  the  troy  pound  already 
referred  to.  The  avoirdupois  pound  is  7,000 
troy  grains.  The  units  of  capacity  are  the 
gallon  for  liquid  and  the  bushel  for  dry  meas- 
ures. The  gallon  is  the  capacity  of  a  vessel 
containing  58,372.2  grains  troy,  of  the  standard 
pound,  of  distilled  water  at  the  maximum  den- 
sity, 39°  F.,  weighed  in  air  of  the  temperature 
of  62°,  and  barometric  pressure  of  30  inches; 
it  is  thus  very  nearly  231  cubic  inches.  The 
bushel  is  the  capacity  of  a  measure  containing 
54,3391.89  standard  grains  troy  (=77.6274  lbs. 
avoirdupois)  of  distilled  water  under  the  same 
conditions  as  those  just  named,  and  is  thus  the 
Winchester  bushel  of  2,150.42  cubic  inches. 
The  fractional  values  given  in  connection  with 
the  imperial  measures  above,  thus  serve  for 
comparing  these  standards  of  capacity  with  the 
imperial. — The  accurate  comparison  or  meas- 
urement by  one  another  of  existing  standards 
of  length,  and  determination  of  copies  of  such, 
is  a  work  requiring  extreme  care  ;  the  observa- 
tions must  be  very  frequently  repeated ;  and  in 
view  of  differences  in  the  powers  and  mode  of 
observing  of  different  persons,  and  unavoidable 
or  as  yet  unaccountable  changes  of  the  mate- 
rials under  certain  conditions,  it  is  better  that 
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the  obseryations  be  made  by  many  persons  and 
in  different  ways.  A  careful  examination  and 
comparison  then  determine  which  among  the 
results,  all  of  which  have  been  recorded,  are 
the  most  trustworthy ;  and  of  these  the  average 
is  taken  as  most  nearly  giving  the  true  result. 
Thus,  at  the  last,  extremely  close  approxima- 
tions are  alone  possible.  For  example,  it  was 
found  in  the  course  of  Mr.  Baily's  experiments 
that  a  change  of  0.01°  F.  produces  a  sensible 
alteration  (under  the  microscope)  in  the  meas- 
ure of  a  metallic  bar ;  and  Kater  had  observed 
that  small  inequalities  in  the  surface  a  bar  rests 
on  also  produce  changes  in  its  length ;  so  that 
the  same  bar  at  different  times  and  apparently 
under  the  same  conditions  may  not  show  the 
same  measure.  Add  to  all  this  the  impossi- 
bility qf  obtaining  absolutely  invariable  meas- 
ures of  temperature  by  the  thermometer,  and 
some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  will  be 
apparent.  Thus,  calling  the  astronomical  so- 
ciety's scale  36  inches,  Bird's  of  1760  was  found 
less  by  .000376  inch,  while  of  the  others  ex- 
amined all  were  greater  or  less  by  some  small 
fraction.  The  comparison  and  verification  of  the 
scales  are  conducted  by  aid  of  a  form  of  divid- 
ing engine,  carrying  over  either  end  of  the  bar  a 
microscope,  with  intersecting  micrometer  lines 
for  determining  the  position  of  points  on  the 
scale. — The  American  pharmaceutical  associa- 
tion having  had  under  consideration  for  some 
years  previously  the  subject  of  weights  and 
measures,  a  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Alfred  B. 
Taylor  of  Philadelphia  was  chairman,  presented 
at  the  meeting  of  that  body  in  Boston  in  1859  a 
very  minute  and  full  report,  historical  and  crit- 
ical, in  relation  to  the  varieties  of  systems  of 
weight  and  measure  in  use  for  different  pur- 
poses, in  this  country  and  Great  Britain ;  recom- 
mending an  "  octonary"  scale  of  progression  in 
numbers,  or  one  ascending  by  eights,  in  place  of 
the  existing  decimal  scale ;  and  proposing  new 
and  simpler  names  for  the  7  digits — to  use  the 
customary  term — in  that  case  resulting,  and  new 
tables  of  denominations  for  the  several  sorts  of 
measure.  This  is  one  of  the  many  propositions 
of  late  years  made  with  a  view  to  obviate  in  a 
large  degree,  or  at  least  greatly  to  simplify,  the 
tedious  numerical  calculations  now  required  in 
the  various  sorts  of  business  transactions.  An 
objection  to  the  systems  thus  proposed  appears 
in  the  number  of  denominations  made  in  a 
given  measure,  sometimes  as  many  as  11 ;  and 
with  a  view  to  remove  such  complexity,  Mr. 
John  Meakim  of  New  York  had  previously  re- 
ported to  the  same  body  in  favor  of  systems  of 
weight  and  measure  like  to  our  money  scale  in 
having  few  denominations,  the  values  to  cor- 
respond with  alternate  denominations  of  the 
French  decimal  system,  and  thus  to  ascend  in 
centuple  instead  of  tenfold  ratios.  Thus,  the 
single  table  for  weight  of  all  weighed  articles 
whatever  should  consist  of  the  centigramme, 
gramme,  hectogramme,  and  myriagramme ;  the 
first  equalling  about  ^  grain,  and  the  others  suc- 
cessively 100  times  greater. — Among  special 


treatises  may  be  named  Panctou's  Metrologie 
(Paris,  1780)  ;  the  report  of  J.  Q.  Adams  (8vo., 
Washington,  1821);  the  "Account  of  the  Con- 
struction of  the  New  National  Standard  of 
Length,  and  of  its  principal  Copies,"  in  the 
"Philosophical  Transactions"  (vol.  clxvii.,  Lon- 
don, 1857) ;  account  of  the  restoration  of  the 
standard  of  weight,  in  the  "  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions" (1856);  "Universal  Dictionary  of 
Weights  and  Measures,"  by  J.  H.  Alexander 
(Baltimore,  1850) ;  and  Woolhouse's  "Meas- 
ures, Weights,  and  Moneys  of  all  Nations" 
(Weale's  series,  London,  1856). — The  following 
is  a  summary  of  weights  and  measures  in  use 
among  some  of  the  principal  nations  of  the 
globe : 

N.  B.— The  gallon  and  bnshel  named  in  the  following 
table  are  the  imperial.  To  reduce  the  imperial  gallon  to 
the  U.  8.  j?allon,  divide  by  0.83811 ;  to  reduce  the  imperial  to 
the  U.  8.  bushel,  by  0.969447. 

Arabia  (Mochas—For  liquids :  12S  vakias  =  8  noosfias  = 
1  gudda  =  2  gallons.  Weights:  40  yakias  =  1  maund  =  3 
lbs.  avoirdupois ;  and  150  maunds  =  15  frazils  =  1  bahar  = 
450  lbs.    The  weights  of  Egypt  are  used  in  some  parts. 

Argentine  Republic. — (See  8pain.) 

yli^szJ^ia.— Length :  1,728  punkte  =  144  linien  =  12  zoll 
=  1  fuss  =  1.03T1  ft, ;  6  fuss  =  1  klafter;  and  4,000  klafter 
=  1  meile  =  4.7142  miles.  Surface:  1,600  square  klafter  = 
1  joch  =  1.4223  acres.  Liquid ;  80  kannen  =  40  masse  =  4 
viertel  =  1  eimer  =  12.457  galls. ;  and  32  eimer  =  1  fuder. 
Dry :  16  muhlmassel  =  8  aehtel  =  4  viertel  =  1  metze  = 
1.6918  bush. ;  and  30  metzen  =  1  muth.  Weight:  1  loth  = 
2T0.2  grs. ;  and  32  loth  =  16  unzen  =  4  vierding  =  2  mark 
=  1  pfund  =  1.2352  lbs.  The  measures  differ  in  some  parts* 
and  the  official  system,  since  1804,  is  the  French  metrical 
system,  but  under  different  names. 

JBaden.~The  fuss  is  0.9842* ft. ;  the  stfitze,  3.3014  galls.; 
the  malter,  4.1268  bush.  =  15  decalitres;  the  pfand,  1.1029 
lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Bavaria.— The  fuss  is  0.9517  ft. ;  the  eimer,  14.116  galls. ; 
the  scheffel,  6.1172  bush.;  the  pfund,  1.2346  lbs. 

Belgium.— Since  1820,  the  French  weights  and  measures, 
but  retaining  mainly  the  Dutch  names;  as,  aune  or  elle  for 
metre ;  litron  or  kan  for  litre ;  livre  or  pond  for  kilogramme. 
Thus,  in  weight,  the  denominations,  ascending  by  tens,  are 
the  korrel,  wigtje,  lood,  ons,  and  the  pond  =  2.20486  lbs. 
Surface :  100  sq.  elles  =  1  are  =  119.6033  sq.  yds.  The  cubic 
elle  =  1  stere  =  1.308  cubic  yds. 

Bohemia.— The  Prague  foot  =  11.88  inches.  The  meas- 
ures are  generally  those  of  Austria. 

Brazil. — In  general,  those  of  Portugal.  But  of  Brazil 
pounds,  99  =  100  lbs.  avoird, ;  5  varas  =  6  vds.  The  medida 
=  I  gall. ;  the  alqueire  =  1.1004  bush. ;  the  mark  =  7.3781 
oz.  troy. 

•  Bremen.— The  fuss  is  0.9483  ft.;  the  morgen,  0.6343  acre; 
the  viertel,  1.6958  galls.;  the  scheffel,  2.0877  bush.;  the 
pfund  =  2  mark  =  16  unzen  =  32  loth  =  1.0986  lbs.  avoird. 

Canada  and  other  British  Possessions  in  North  Amer- 
ica.— The  weights  and  measures  are  generally  those  of  the 
former  English  system ;  hence,  nearly  or  quite  the  same  as 
those  of  the  United  States. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. — ^The  Dutch  standards  were  former- 
ly in  use,  but  are  now  mainly  superseded  by  the  English. 

Chili. — In  general,  those  of  Spain. 

(7ima.— Length :  100  fans  =  10  tsuns  =  1  chik  or  covid 
=  14.1  inches;  and  100  chiks  =  10  cheiings  or  fathoms  =  1 
yan  =  117.5  ft.  Capacity :  100  kops  =  10  shings  =  12  (Satties 
=  1  tau  =  1.2  galls. ;  and  10  taus  =  1  hwuh  =  12  galls. 
Weight:  16  taels  =  1  catty  or  pound  =  \\  lbs.  avoird.;  100 
catties  =  1  pecul  or  tam  =:  183^  lbs. 

Cuba. — Generally,  those  of  Spain.  In  trade  are  also 
used  100  pounds  =  4  arrobas  =  1  quintal  =  101.75  lbs.  avoir- 
dupois ;  the  vara  =  38.333  inches ;  the  fanega  =  2.9  bush. ; 
the  arroba,  for  wine,  3.42  galls. 

Denmark.— \^ex\^Vi\:  144  linien  =  12  tommen  =  1  fod  = 
1.0298  ft. ;  and  24,000  fod  =  12,000  aln  =  1  mill  =  4.68  miles. 
Liquid :  8  pott  =  4  kan  den  =  1  viertel  =  1.7008  galls. ;  and 
4|  viertel  =1  anker  —  8.2914  bush.  Dry:  36  pott  =  2  skiep- 
pcn  =  1  herding  =  0.9597  bush. ;  and  88  iQerding  =  22  tonnen 
=  1  last  =  84.188  bush.  Weight:  32  ort  =  1  unze  =  1.1029 
oz.  avoird, ;  and  16  unzen  =  2  mark  =  1  pund  =  1.1029  lbs. ; 
16  pund  =  1  lispvind;  20  lispund  =  1  skippund  =  3,151  cwt. 

East  Indies  (Bengal,  Calcutta).— Length :  36  jows  =  12 
ungleez  =  3  moots  or  hands  =  1  span  —  9  inches;  and  8 
spans  =  4  cubits  =  2  guz  or  yards  =  1  fathom ;  1,000  fathoms 
=  1  coss  =  1  j%  mile.'^    Weight  (bazaar) :  80  siccas  =  16  chit- 
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tacks  =  1  seer  =  2.0533  lbs. ;  and  40  seers  =  1  maund.  In 
Madras,  the  marcal  is  2.704  galls.;  the  vis,  3.125  lbs.  In 
Bombay,  the  hath  is  18  inches;  the  parah,  8.03  bush.;  the 
seer,  0.7  lb.  Many  other  variations,  of  course,  exist  in  the 
different  districts  and  islands. 

jSgypt— The  common  cubit  =  22.667  inches ;  that  for  In- 
dian goods,  25  in. ;  for  European  cloths,  26.5  in.  Dry :  24 
roobahs  =:  6  weybehs  =  1  ardeb  =  4.847  bush.  Weight: 
144  dirrhems  =  12  oockeeyehs  =  1  lb.  or  rutl  =  15.75  oz. 
avoird. ;  and  100  rutl  =  1  cantar.  The  weights  and  meas- 
ures vary,  however,  in  different  parts. 

France.— Juength :  1,000  millimetres  =  100  centimetres 
=  10  decimetres  =  1  metre  =  39.37079  inches;  and  10,000 
metres  =  1,000  decametres  =  100  hectometres  =  10  kilo- 
metres =  1  myriametre  =  6.21382  miles.  Surface :  100  cen- 
tiares  =  1  are,  i.  «?.,  1  square  decametre  =  0.0247  acre ;  and 
100  ares  =  10  decares  =  1  hectare.  Liquid  1,000  millilitres 
=  100  centilitres  =  10  decilitres  =  1  litre,  i,  e.,  1  cubic  deci- 
metre =  61.02705  cubic  inches  =  1.7608  imperial  pints ;  and 
10,000  litres  =  1,000  decalitres  =  100  hectolitres  =  10  kilo- 
litres =  1  myrialitre  =  2,200.9667  galls.  Solid :  10  decisteres 
=  1  stere,  ^.  e.,  1  cubic  metre  =  35.3166  cub.  ft. ;  and  10 
Bteres  =  l  decastere.  Weight:  1,000  milligrammes  =  100 
centigrammes  =  10  decigrammes  =  1  gramme  =  15.44  grs. 
troy ;  and  10,000  grammes  =  1,000  decagrammes  =  100  hec- 
togrammes =  10  kilogrammes  =  1  myriagramme  =  22.057 
lbs.  avoird.  In  the  old  system,  of  length:  144  lignes  =  12 
pouces  =  1  "pied  de  roi"  =  12.79  inches;  and  12,000  pieds 
=  2,000  toises  =  1  "lieue  de  poste."  Weight:  72  grains  = 
1  gros ;  and  128  gros  =  16  onces  =  2  marcs  =  1  poids  de 
marc  =  1.3116  lbs.  troy. 

Frankfort-on-the'Main.—The  fuss  is  11.27  inches;  the 
viertel,  1.5784  galls. ;  the  malter  or  achtel  =  4  simmer  = 
8.1568  bush. ;  the  pfund  =  1.0314  lbs.  avoird. 

Germany.— Great  diversity  of  weights  and  measures  ob- 
tains in  the  different  states,  the  more  important  of  which 
are  accordingly  noticed  separately.  Frequently,  the  stan- 
dards, though  differing  in  amount,  have  similar  multiples 
and  subdivisions. 

Great  Britain.— For  the  -value  of  the  several  units  of 
weight  and  measure,  see  the  preceding  general  statement. 
The  denominations  and  values  in  the  measures  of  length, 
surface,  and  solidity  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  United 
States.  The  same  is  true  of  the  various  systems  of  weight. 
The  stone  is  14  lbs.  The  units  of  liquid  and  of  dry  measure 
at  present  differ  from  those  of  the  United  States,  as  previ- 
ously explained,  being  those  known  as  the  imperial ;  and 
the  denominations  in  use  in  these  also  differ.  Thus,  in  wine 
measure :  32  gills  =  8  pints  =  4  quarts  =  1  gallon ;  36  gal- 
Ions  =  1  tierce ;  1^  tierces  =  1  hogshead;  2  hogsheads  =  1 
pipe,  butt,  or  puncheon.  Beer  measure :  32  gills  =  8  pints 
=  4  quarts  =  1  gallon ;  and  36  gallons  =  4  firkins  =  2  kil- 
derkins =  1  barrel ;  3  kilderkins  (54  gallons)  =  1  hogshead ; 
4  hogsheads  =  2  butts  =  1  tun.  Dry  (the  gallon  the  same 
as  for  liquids) :  32  gills  =  8  pints  =  4  quarts  =  1  gallon ;  8 
gallons  =  4  pecks  =  1  bushel ;  and  80  bushels  =  20  coombs 
=  10  quarters  =  2  weys  =  1  last.  The  pottle  is  i  gallon ; 
the  strike,  2  bushels.  The  hogshead,  pipe,  and  puncheon 
(liquid  measure)  differ  also  in  the  case  of  different  wines  or 
other  spirituous  liquors  intended. — The  old  Scottish  and 
Irish  measures  differed  from  the  English,  and  were  also 
variable  with  locality. 

Greece.— The  French  metrical  system  is  in  use.  Of  old 
measures  of  length,  the  short  and  long  picha  are  25  and  27 
inches,  the  cubit  18  inches,  the  stadium  600  feet;  the  kila  is 
0.9152  bush. ;  the  pound,  0.8811  lb.  avoird. 

Ilamdurg.— Length:  96  achtel  =  12  zoll  =  1  fuss  = 
0.9408  ft. ;  and  2  fuss  =  1  elle ;  the  meile  =  4.6S07  miles. 
The  morgen  =  2.3S95  acres.  Liquid:  16  ossel  =  8  quartier 
=  4  kannen  =  2  stiibchen  =  1  viertel  =  1.5934  galls. ;  and 
120  viertel  =  24  anker  =  6  ohm  =  1  fuder;  the  eimer  is  4 
viertel.  Dry :  8  spinte  =  2  himt  =  1  fass  =  1.4485  bush. ; 
and  60  fass  =  30  scheffel  =  2  wispel  =  1  last.  Weight:  32 
pfennige  =  8  qucntchen  =  2  loth  =  1  unze  =  1.068  oz. 
avoird. ;  and  16  unzen  =  2  mark  =  1  pfund  =  1.068  lbs. 

Ifanover.— Length :  144  iinien  or  96  achtel  =  12  zoll  =  1 
fuss  =  0.9542  ft. ;  and  16  fuss  =  8  ellen  =  1  ruthe  ;  25,400 
fuss  =  1  meile  =  4.5901  miles.  Liquid:  the  denominations 
have  the  same  scale  and  names  as  in  Hamburg,  except  that 
the  ossel  is  called  nossel,  the  viertel  being  1.7118  galls. ;  the 
eimer  is  13.6944  galls.  Dry :  24  vierfass  or  IS  dritter=  6  himt 
=  1  malter  =  5.1837  bush. ;  and  16  malter  =  2  wispel  =  1 
last.  Weight:  scale  and  names  as  in  Hamburg;  except  the 
use  of  drtchen  for  spinte,  the  pfund  being  1.0731  lbs.  avoird. 

Holland .r— The  French  metrical  system  has  been  in  use 
since  1817,  but  with  the  Dutch  names.  Length :  the  de- 
nominations from  the  millimetre  to  the  kilometre  inclusive 
take  the  names  streep,  duim,  palm,  elle,  roede,  mijle;  the 
elle  =  1  metre.  Liquid:  from  the  centilitre  to  the  hecto- 
litre inclusive,  the  names  ar.e  vingerhoed,  maatje,  kan,  vat; 
the  kan  =  1  litre.  Dry :  from  the  deciliti'e  to  the  hectolitre 
the  names  are  maatie,*kop,  schepel,  mudde  or  zak ;  the  kop 
=  1  litre;   30  mudde  =  1  last.     Weight:   from  the  deci- 


gramme to  the  kilogramme  the  names  are  korrel,  wig^e, 
lood,  ons,  pond;  the  wigtje  =  1  gramme. 

Japan.— The  inc  =  6.25  ft.;  the  weights  are  very  nearly 
those  of  China. 

Liibeck.— The  fuss  is  0.9542  ft. ;  the  viertel,  1.594  galls. ; 
the  scheffel,  0.92  bush. ;  the  pfund,  1.0686  lbs.  avoird. 

Mecklenburg. — The  weights  and  measures  are  the  same, 
throughout  this  state,  as  those  of  Hamburg,  except  thajb  the 
measures  of  capacity  are  those  of  Liibeck. 

Mexico. — The  weights  and  measures  are  those  of  Spain, 
but  with  many  local  variations. 

Morocco. — The  cubit  or  canna  is  21  inches;  the  pic,  26 
inches ;  the  commercial  pound  is  1.19  lbs.,  and  the  market 
pound,  1.785  lbs.  avoird. 

Naples.— The  palmo  is  0.8652  ft.,  and  the  miglio  1.147 
miles ;  the  moggio,  0.87  acre ;  the  barile  (wine,  &c.),  9.174 
galls.,  and  the  stajo  (oil),  2.228  galls.;  the  tomolo,  1.40T 
bush. ;  the  libbra,  0.8594  lb.  troy. 

Norway. — See  Sweden. 

Persia.— The  royal  guertze  is  87i  Inches,  the  common, 
25  inches;  the  artaba,  1.809  bush.;  the  rattel,  1.0568  lbs. 
avoird. 

Poland.— The  lokiec  is  22.68  inches;  the  morg,  1.384 
acres;  the  garniec,  0.8804  gall. ;  the  funt,  0.894  lb.  avoird. 

Portugal— 'LensXh :  12  pontes  =  1  linha ;  96  linhas  =  8 
pollegadas  =  1  palmo  or  span  =  0.7214  ft. ;  and  10  palmos  = 
2  varas  =  1  bra?a  or  fathom ;  the  milha  =  1.2786  miles.  The 
geira  is  1.4458  acres.  Liquid ;  24  quartilhos  =  6  canadas  = 
1  pote,  cantaro,  or  alqueire  =  at  Lisbon  1.8202  galls.,  at 
Oporto  2.76  galls. ;  and  2  potes  =  1  alnmde.  Dry :  32  outa- 
vas  =  4  alquieres  =  1  fanga  =  at  Lisbon  1.487S,  and  at 
Oporto  1.87S2  bush. ;  and  15 fangas  =  1  moio.  Weight:  72 
graos  =  8  scropulos  ^=  1  outava;  128  outavas  =  16  on  fa  =  1 
arratel  =  1.01186  lbs.  avoird, ;  and  128  arratels  =  4  arrobas 
=  1  quintal  =  129.518  bush. 

Prussia.— Length:  1,728  scrupel  =  144  Iinien  =  12  zoll 
=  1  fuss  =  1.0298  ft.;  and  12  fuss  =  1  ruthe  ;  2.000  ruthen 
=  1  post- meile.  The  morgen  is  0.681  acre.  Liquid:  120 
ossel  =  60  quartier  =  2  anker  =  1  eimer  =  15.118  galls. ;  and 
12  eimer  =  6  ohm  =  1  fuder.  Dry :  64  masschen  =  16 
metzen  =  4  viertel  =  1  scheffel  =  1.5121  bush.;  and  72 
scheffel  =  6  malter  =  1  last.  Weight:  128  quentchen  =  32 
loth  =  16  unzen  =  2  mark  (Cologne)  =  1  pfund  =  1.0311 
lbs.  avoird. 

i?ow6.— Length  (commercial) :  the  pic  is  0.966  ft. ;  the 
palmo,  0.733  ft. ;  the  braccio,  2.561  ft. ;  the  palmo  for  cloth  is 
8.347  inches.  Length  (in  architecture,  &c.) :  120  decimi  = 
12  once  =  1  palmo  =  0.7325  ft. ;  and  10  palmi  =  1  canna, 
the  catena  being  57i  palmi ;  and  the  pie  =  16  once  =  0.9767 
ft.  Liquid :  16  quartucci  =  4  fogliette  =  1  boccale  =  0.4012 
gall. ;  82  boccali  =  1  barile,  and  16  barili  =  1  botte.  Dry : 
4|-  quartucci  =  If  scorzi  =  1  starello  =  0.5063  bush. ;  and  16 
starelli  =  4  quarte  =  1  rubbio.  Weight :  24  grani  =  1  de- 
naro  ;  24  denari  =  1  oncia;  12  once  =  1  libbra  =  0.7477  lb. 

Russia.— Juengih'.  16  verschoks  =  l  arshin  =  28  inches; 
and  1,500  arshins  =  600  sashins  =  1  verst  or  werst  =  0.6629 
mile.  Liquid :  100  tcharkeys  =  1  vedro  =  2.7049  galls. ;  3 
vedros  =  1  anker,  and  40  vedros  =  1  sarokovaya.  Dry  :  16 
garnetz  =  8  tchetverkas  =  2  tchetveriks  =  1  payak  = 
1.4426  bush. ;  and  4  payaks  =  2  osmins  =  1  tchetvert. 
Weight :  96  doli  =  1  zolotnik  =  0.1504  oz.  avoird. ;  12  lanas 
(each  8  zolotniks),  or  82  loths  (each  3  zolotniks)  =  1  funt  = 
0.9026  lb.  avoird. ;  and  1,200  funts  =  30  poods  =  10  berkovitz 
=  1  packen.  ^      x, 

Sardinia  (Genoa).— The  palmo  is  0.81(3  ft.,  the  piede 
manuale  1.226  ft.,  the  piede  liprando  1.6857  ft,,  the  braccio 
1.907  ft. ;  the  barile  =  50  pinte  =  16,337  galls. ;  the  quarto 
=  12  gombette  =  0.415  bush. ;  the  rottolo  =  18  once  = 
1.0483  lbs,  avoird. 

Saxony.— The  fuss  is  0.929  ft, ;  the  kanne  is  0.265,  and  the 
eimer  16  6942  galls. ;  the  viertel  is  0.7146,  and  the  scheffel 
2.8583  bush. ;  the  pfund  =  16  unzen  =  1.0809  lbs.  avoird. 

Slam.— The  ken  is  3.153  ft. ;  the  sesti,  \  bush, ;  the  tael 
0.129,  and  the  catty  2.583  lbs.  avoird. 

Sicily.— The  palmo  is  9.53  inches;  the  salma  (Messina), 
19.226  galls. ;  the  grossa,  9.4T2  bush. ;  the  libbra,  0.7  lb. ;  and 
the  rottolo,  heavy  and  light,  1.925  and  1.75  lbs.  avoird. 

Spain  (Madrid  and  Castile).— Length :  144  puntos  =  12 
lineas  =  1  pulgada  =  0.927  inch ;  12  pulgadas  =  2  sesmas  = 
1  pie  =  0.9273  ft. ;  and  12  pies  =  4  varas  =  1  estadal ;  the 
palmo  is  8.346  inches ;  the  legua  -  8,000  varas  -  4.2152  miles. 
Liquid :  128  copas  =  32  quartillos  =  8  azumbres  =  1  arroba 
or  cantaro  =  8,588  galls.  Dry :  1 6  ochavillos  =  4  raciones  = 
1  quartillo  ;  and  48  quartillos  =  24  medios  =  12  almudes  = 
1  fanega  =  1.5503  bush. ;  and  12  fanegas  =  1  cahiz  =  18.6034 
bush.  Weight :  12  granos  =  1  tomin ;  48  tomines  =  16  adar- 
mes  =  8  oc'havas  =  1  onza  =  0.0634  lb. ;  and  16  onzas  =  2 
marcos  =  1  libra  =  1,0144  lbs.  avoird. 

Sweden  and  Norway.— Levigih  :  144  linies  =  12  tums  = 
1  fot  =  0.9742  ft. ;  and  6  fots  =  8  alns  =  1  famn  ;  6,000  famn 
=  1  mil  =  6.6423  miles.  Liquid:  32  jungfrus  =  8  qvarters 
=  2  stops  =  1  kanna  =  0.5756  gall. ;  and  48  kannas  =  1  tunna 
=  27.6288  galls.    Dry :  224  orts  =  56  qvarters  =  14  stops  = 
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T  kannas  =  1  Qerding  =  0.5038  bush. ;  and  8  ^erdings  =  2 
spanns  =  1  tunna  =  4.03  bush.  Weight  (commercial) :  128 
qvintin  =  32  lods  =  16  uns  =  1  skalpund  =  0.93T6  lb. 
avoird. ;  and  400  skiilpunds  =  20  lispunds  =  1  skeppund  = 
375.04  lbs. 

Switzerla/nd.—Qeveral  different  systems  prevail  in  the 
different  cantons.  In  Bern,  of  length :  1,728  secunden  =  144 
linien  =  12  zolL  =  1  fuss  =  0.9617  ft. :  10  fuss  =  1  ruthe ; 
26,666|-  fuss  =  1  meile  =  4.8568  miles.  For  liquids,  the  eimer 
=  25  mass  =  100  viertel  =  9.19  galls.  The  mutt  =  12  miiss 
=  4.625  bush.  Weight:  32  pfennig  =  8  quent  =  2  loth  =  1 
unze ;  and  16  unzen  =  1  pfund  =  1.1514  lbs.  avoird. 

Tripoli. — The  Turkish  dreah  or  pic  =  3  palmi  =  26.42 
inches ;  the  less  dreah  =  19.03  inches.  The  barile  =  24  bozze 
=  14.267  galls.  The  neba  =  4  temen  =  16  orbahs  =  2,9533 
bush.  The  okie  =  1  oz.  troy ;  1,600  okies  =  100  rottols  =  1 
cantar  =  109|  lbs.  avoird. 

Turkey.— "The  pic  or  pike  is  26.8  inches;  the  almud, 
1.152  galls. ;  the  killow,  0.912  bush.  Weight :  400  drams  = 
4  chequees  =  1  oke  =  2.8286  lbs.  avoird. ;  and  45  okes  =  1 
kintal  or  cantaro  =  127.3  lbs. 

Tuscany.— ThQ  palmo  is  0.9575  ft. ;  the  braccio,  1.915  ft.; 
the  barile  (wine)  =  20  fiaschi  =  40  boccali  =  10.032  galls. ; 
the  sacco  =  3  staja  =  12  quarti  =  2.0112  bush. ;  the  libbra 
=  12  once  =  9Q  dramme  =  0.7486  lb.  avoird. 

United  States.— For  the  value  of  the  several  units  of 
weight  and  measure,  see  the  preceding  general  article. 
Length :  6  points  =  1  line ;  144  lines  or  36  barleycorns  =  12 
inches  =  1  foot ;  16^  ft.  =  5^-  yards  =  1  rod,  pole,  or  perch ; 
820  rods  =  80  chains  =  8  furlongs  =  1  mile  (1,760  yds.  or 
6,280  ft.).  1  chain  =  100  links,  each  of  7.92  inches.  The  nail 
is  2i  inches ;  the  palm,  3  Inches ;  the  hand,  4  inches ;  the 
span,  9  inches ;  the  quarter  of  cloth,  9  inches ;  the  ell,  Flem- 
ish, English,  and  French,  respectively  3,  5,  and  6  quarters ; 
the  cubit,  IJ  ft. ;  the  pace,  5  ft. ;  the  fathom,  6  ft. ;  a  cable's 
length,  120  fathoms ;  a  league,  3  miles ;  a  degree  of  the  me- 
ridian, 69.046  miles.  Surface:  144  square  inches  =  1  sq.  ft. ; 
272i  sq.  ft.  =  30i  sq.  yds.  =  1  sq,  rod ;  160  sq.  rods  =  4  roods 
=  1  sq.  acre  ;  640  sq,  acres  =  1  sq.  mile.  Also,  160  sq.  rods  = 
10  chains  =  1  sq.  acre.  Solid  or  cubic  measure :  1,728  solid 
inches  =  1  solid  foot ;  27  solid  feet  =  1  solid  yard ;  40  feet 
of  round  timber,  or  50  feet  of  hewn  =  1  ton  or  load ;  128 
solid  feet  =  1  cord  (of  wood).  Liquid.— 1.  Wine  measure: 
82  gills  =  S  pints  =  4  quarts  =  1  gallon ;  63  gallons  =  2  bar- 
rels =  1  hogshead ;  and  4  hogsheads  =  2  pipes  =  1  tun.  2. 
Beer  measure :  8  pints  =  4  quarts  =  1  gallon ;  36  gallons  = 
1  barrel;  54  gallons  =  1  hogshead.  Dry:  64  pints  =  82 
quarts  =  4  pecks  =  1  bushel;  and  36  bushels  =  1  chaldron. 
Weight. — 1.   Avoirdupois :    256  drams   =   16  ounces   =   1 

gound;  112  lbs.  =  4  quarters  =  1  hundred  weight;  and  20 
undred  weight  =  1  ton.  The  hundred  weight  of  100  lbs.  is 
coming  into  more  general  use.  2,  Troy  :  24  grains  =  1  pen- 
nyweight ;  and  240  dwt,  =  12  ounces  =  1  pound,  3.  Apothe- 
caries' :  480  grains  =  24  scruples  =  8  drams  =  1  ounce ;  and 
12  ounces  =  1  pound.  The  pound  and  ounce  in  this  weight 
are  the  same  as  in  troy  weight. 

Venetia.— In  the  decimal  system,  introduced  in  1803,  the 
metro  or  braccio  =  10  palmi  =  100  diti  =  the  French  metre, 
and  1,000  metri  =  1  miglio;  the  soma  =  10  mine  =  2.7512 
bush. ;  the  libbra  metrica  =  10  once  =  100  grossi  =  1,000 
denari  =  2.2046  lbs.  avoird. 

West  Indies.— In  those  now  or  originally  belonging  to 
England,  France,  Holland,  and  Denmark,  respectively,  the 
British,  JFrench,  Dutch,  and  Danish  systems  chiefly  prevail. 
Spanish  mjeasures  are  partly  ill  use  in  Trinidad,  however ; 
the  Spanish  vara  in  Curapoa ;  and  in  some  of  the  Danish  isles 
the  British  yard  and  the  old  French  aune  =  46.85  inches. 

WEIL,  GrusTAV,  a  German  orientalist  and 
historian,  born  at  Sulzburg,  Baden,  April  24, 
1808.  He  studied  Jewish  theology  with  his 
grandfather,  who  was  rabbi  of  Metz,  but  aban- 
doned theology  to  devote  himself  wholly  to 
oriental  literature.  In  order  to  perfect  himself 
in  the  knowledge  of  Arabic,  he  went  in  1830 
to  Paris,  and  from  there  to  Cairo,  where  he 
spent  5  years,  receiving  instruction  from  Ara- 
bic, Persian,  and  Turkish  teachers,  and  was 
himself  for  some  time  teacher  of  French  at  one 
of  the  schools  of  Cairo.  After  his  return  to 
Germany  he  was  appointed  assistant  librarian 
of  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  and  in  1845 
extraordinary  and  in  1861  ordinary  professor 
of  oriental  languages  there,  the  first  instance 
of  a  Jew  having  attained  that  position.  Weil 
is  one  of  the  principal  writers  on  Mohammed 


and  Mohammedanism.  His  life  of  Mohammed 
(Mohammed  der  Propliet^  Stuttgart,  1843)  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  literature  on 
this  subject,  and  is  still  considered  as  a  standard 
work.  It  was  followed  by  his  Historiscli-lcri- 
tische  Einleitung  in  den  Koran  (Bielefeld,  1844), 
GescMchte  der  Khalifen  (3  vols.,  Mannheim, 
1846-''51),  and  other  works.  He  has  also  pub- 
lished a  new  translation  of  the  Arabian  Nights 
(4  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1837-'41),  and  Die  poetische 
Literatur  der  Araber  (Stuttgart,  1837). 

WEILL,  Alexandre,  a  French  journalist  and 
man  of  letters,  born  in  Alsace  in  1813.  He  is 
of  Jewish  descent,  was  educated  in  Germany, 
where  he  wrote  for  the  newspapers  of  Berlin, 
Leipsic,  Cologne,  and  Stuttgart,  returned  to 
France  in  1838,  and  became  connected  with 
Louis  Blanc's  Bedue  du  progres.,  and  with  the 
Journal  des  ecoles.  He  contributed  to  the 
Democratie  pacifique  a  historical  essay  on  the 
peasants'  war  (1847),  and  in  1848  became  for- 
eign editor  of  the  Presse,  He  was  afterward 
employed  for  some  time  upon  the  legitimist 
journal  the  Gazette  de  France^  in  which  he  ad- 
vocated a  constitutional  monarchy.  He  has 
published  a  number  of  political  tracts,  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Hebrew  entitled  Les  mysteres 
de  la  creation  (1854),  a  historical  essay  on 
Schiller  (1854),  an  essay  on  V ideal  (1854), 
Conies  Wamour  (1856),  &c.  His  Repvhlique  et 
monarchie  (1848)  passed  through  6  editions. 

WEIMAR,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar-Eisenach,  on  the 
Ilm,  53  m.  by  railway  S.  W.  from  Halle ;  pop. 
in  1858,  13,194.  It  is  built  in  a  valley,  and 
has  a  dull  antiquated  look,  with  few  public 
buildings  to  arrest  attention.  The  palace  con- 
tains a  suite  of  apartments  decorated  with  fres- 
coes illustrating  passages  in  the  works  of  Schil- 
ler, Goethe,  Herder,  and  Wieland.  A  fine  park 
and  gardens  are  attached  to  it,  and  it  has  a 
library  of  about  130,000  volumes.  The  court 
theatre,  rebuilt  in  1825,  had  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Goethe  and  Schiller  an  honorable  share 
in  forming  the  public  taste,  and  good  perform- 
ances are  still  given  in  it.  In  the  principal 
Protestant  church  there  is  a  famous  picture  by 
Cranach.  The  above  named  and  other  great 
men  formerly  resided  here  by  invitation  of  the 
court,  and  gave  the  town  the  title  of  the  Athens 
of  the  north  by  which  it  was  long  known. 
The  houses  of  the  first  two  poets,  as  well  as 
that  of  Cranach,  are  shown  to  strangers. 

WEIMAR,  Duke  and  Duchess  of.  See 
Berniiaed,  and  Amalia. 

WEIMAR,  Saxe.     See  Saxe-Weimar-Eise- 

NACII. 

WEINBRENNER,  FRiEDRicn,  a  German  ar- 
chitect, born  in  Carlsruhe  in  1766,  died  there, 
March  1,  1826.  He  studied  in  Italy,  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  Carlsruhe  in  1798,  founding  a 
school  of  architecture.  His  principal  designs 
are  the  theatres  of  Carlsruhe  and  Leipsic,  the 
estates  or  diet  building  in  Carlsruhe,  and  two 
churches  in  the  same  city.  He  published  sev- 
eral works  on  architecture. 
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WEIE,  RoBEET  Waltee,  an  American  paint- 
er, born  in  New  Rochelle,  K  Y.,  June  18, 1803.. 
In  early  life  he  was  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits,  which  he  relinquished  at  the  age  of 
19  to  devote  himself  to  painting.^  Having  ac- 
quired some  reputation  as  a  copyist,  he  visited 
Italy,  whence  after  a  3  years'  residence  he  re- 
turned home  in  1827.  For  several  years  he 
practised  his  art  in  New  York,  and  in  1834  suc- 
ceeded Charles  R.  Leslie  as  instructor  in  draw- 
ing at  the  military  academy  at  "West  Point, 
which  office  he  still  holds.  Among  his  produc- 
tions are  "Bed  Jacket,"  "The  Antiquary  in- 
troducing Lovel  to  his  Womankind,"  "Bour- 
bon's Last  March,"  "  The  Landing  of  Eendrik 
Hudson,"  "Columbus  before  the  Council  of 
Salamanca,"  "The  Embarkation  of  the  Pil- 
grims," now  in  the  rotunda  of  the  capitol  at 
Washington,  and  the  "  Indian  Captives,"  owned 
by  the  Boston  Athenseum. 

WEIR'S  CAVE.    See  Cave. 

WEISHAUPT,  Adam,  the  founder  of  the 
order  of  the  Illuminati,  born  in  Ingolstadt,  Feb. 
6,  1748,  died  in  Gotha,  Nov.  18, 1830.  He  was 
educated  in  his  native  place,  where  he  became 
in  1772  extraordinary  professor  of  law,  and  in 
1775  professor  of  natural  and  canon  law.  His 
appointment  to  the  latter  post  aroused  the 
jealousy  of  the  clergy,  more  especially  of  the 
Jesuits,  as  after  the  suppression  of  their  order 
he  became  their  bitter  enemy,  although  he  had 
been  educated  by  them.  Here  he  formed  the 
plan  of  uniting  a  large  number  of  men  together 
to  sustain  certain  peculiar  views  (see  Illumi- 
nati), and,  as  in  his  position  as  professor  he 
acquired  much  reputation,  and  as  students 
preparing  for  all  professions  attended  his  lec- 
tures, his  instruction  room  soon  became  a  nur- 
sery of  his  doctrines.  In  1785  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  Ingolstadt,  and  retired  to  Gotha,  where 
he  was  afterward  made  councillor  of  state  by 
the  duke.  His  most  important  writings  are: 
Apologie  der  Illuminaten  (Frankfort  and  Leip- 
sic,  1786) ;  Das  Derhesserte  System  der  Illumi- 
naten (1787) ;  Pythagoras^  oder  Betrachtung 
uber  die  geheime  Welt-  und  Eegierungshunst 
(Frankfort,  1790) ;  Materialien  zur  Beforderiing 
der  Welt-  und  MenschenJcunde  (3  vols.,  Gotha, 
1850);  Ueber  Staatsausgahen  (Landshut,  1820)  ; 
and  Ueler  das  Besteuerungssystem  (1820). 

WEISS,  Cheistian  Samuel,  a  German  min- 
eralogist, born  in  Leipsic,  Feb.  26,  1780.  He 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  Leipsic,  and 
subsequently  became  a  pupil  of  Werner  at 
Freiberg.  In  1808  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  physics  at  Leipsic,  and  in  1810  professor  of 
mineralogy  at  Berlin.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
treatise  Ueder  die  naticrlichen  Abtheilungen 
der  Krystallisationssysteme^  which  has  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  development  of  the  science 
of  mineralogy ;  and  of  papers  published  among 
the  transactions  of  the  natural  philosophy  so- 
ciety of  Berlin.  He  has  educated  many  emi- 
nent mineralogists. 

WEISSE.  I.  Cheistiak  Felix,  a  German 
miscellaneous  author,  born  in  Annaberg,  Sax- 


ony, Jan.  8, 1726,  died  in  Leipsic,  Dec.  16, 1804. 
He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  Alten- 
burg,  in  1745  went  to  Leipsic,  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Lessing,  and  in  1751  pub- 
lished a  drama  entitled  DieMatrone  zu  EpTiesus, 
In  1751  he  became  tutor  to  a  count  of  Geyers- 
berg,  with  whom  he  lived  several  years  in 
Leipsic,  working  industriously  for  the  theatre, 
at  first  in  tragedy,  in  which  he  was  unsuccess- 
ful, and  afterward  in  comedies,  vaudevilles,  and 
operas.  In  1758  he  published  ScJierzhafte 
Zieder,  and  in  1760  become  editor  of  the  Bihli- 
otheJc  der  schonen  Wissenschaften^  a  periodical 
of  importance  in  the  literary  history  of  Ger- 
many during  the  18th  century.  In  1761  he  pub- 
lished Amazanienlieder^  and  the  year  following 
was  made  receiver  of  taxes  in  Leipsic,  which 
office  he  held  until  his  death.  He  next  turned 
his  attention  to  the  composition  of  books  on 
domestic  education,  and  his  A-B-  G-  und  Lese- 
hucTifur  Tcleine  Kinder  (8yo.,  Leipsic,  1772)  and 
Kleine  Liederfur  Kinder  attained  an  extraor- 
dinary popularity.  In  1775  he  began  Ber  Kin- 
derfreund^  which  was  succeeded  by  BriefwecJisel 
der  Familie  des  Kinderfreundes^  both  of  which 
periodicals  had  a  great  circulation.  His  works 
for  children  have  been  translated  in  part  into 
mo&t  of  the  European  languages.  Among  his 
numerous  works  are :  LyriscTie  Gediclite  (3 
vols.,  Leipsic,  1772)  ;  Komische  Opern  (3  vols., 
1777) ;  and  Lustspiele  (3  vols.,  1783).  His  au- 
tobiography was  published  in  1806.  In  1826  a 
centennial  celebration  of  his  birth  was  held  at 
Annaberg  and  Leipsic,  and  in  the  former  place 
a  school  for  poor  children  was  founded,  which 
received  the  name  of  Weissenanstellung,  II. 
Cheistian  Eenst,  a  German  jurist,  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  Leipsic,  Nov.  19,  1766,  died 
Sept.  6,  1832.  In  1796  he  became  extraordi- 
nary professor  of  law  in  the  university  of  Leip- 
sic, in  1800  associate  judge  of  the  supreme 
court,  in  1805  ordinary  professor  of  feudal  law, 
and  in  1813  of  criminal  law.  He  published 
various  important  works,  historical  and  jurid- 
ical. III.  Cheistian  Heemann,  a  German 
philosopher,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
Leipsic,  Aug.  10,  1801.  He  became  a  disciple 
of  the  philosophic  systems  of  Schelling  and 
Hegel,  and  in  1828  was  appointed  extraordinary 
professor  of  philosophy  in  Leipsic,  resigned  in 
1837,  and  lived  for  some  time  in  literary  retire- 
ment on  his  estate  at  Stotteritz  near  Leipsic, 
but  in  1845  became  ordinary  professor  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  university.  His  works  are  nu- 
merous, and  since  1832  he  has  been  very  active 
as  a  journalist. 

WELBY,  Amelia  B.,  an  American  poetess, 
born  in  St.  Michael's,  Md.,  in  1821,  died  in  Lou- 
isville, Ky.,  May  3, 1852.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Coppuck,  and  when  about  the  age  of  14  her 
father  removed  to  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  subse- 
quently to  Louisville  ;  and  in  1838  she  was  mar- 
ried to  George  B.  Welby,  a  merchant  of  the 
latter  city.  She  gained  considerable  literary 
reputation  at  an  early  age  by  poetical  contribu- 
tions, first  published  in  the  "Louisville  Jour- 
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nal"  under  the  signature  of  Amelia.  These 
were  collected  and  published  in  a  small  octavo 
volume  at  Boston,  which  passed  rapidly  through 
several  editions.  A  larger  collection  of  her  poet- 
ical works  appeared  at  New  York  in  1850,  with 
illustrations  by  R.  W.  Weir. 

WELOKER,  Feiedeich  Gottlieb,  a  German 
archaaologist,  born  in  Griinberg,  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  Hesse,  Nov.  4,  1T84.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Giessen,  and  went  in  1806  to  Rome, 
where  he  remained  two  years.  He  was  after- 
ward professor  at  Giessen  and  Gottingen,  and 
since  1819  has  been  professor  of  philology  and 
chief  librarian  in  the  university  of  Bonn.  He 
was  tried  for  sedition  in  1826  and  again  in  1832, 
but  both  times  acquitted.  His  writings  on 
philological  and  archaeological  subjects  have 
been  very  numerous.  Since  1834,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Nake,  he  has  been  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Eheinisches  Museum  fur  PMlologie.  He 
is  also  the  founder  of  the  art  museum  in  Bonn. 
— Kael  Theodoe,  a  German  political  leader, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Oberofleiden, 
Upper  Hesse,  March  29,  1790.  He  studied 
law  in  Giessen  and  Heidelberg,  wrote  while 
still  a  student  a  treatise  entitled  Die  letzten 
Grunde  wn  Eecht^  Staat  und  Strafe^  and  also 
formed  a  student  league.  In  1814  he  became 
extraordinary  professor  in  Giessen,  joined  the 
army  as  a  volunteer,  and  went  subsequently 
as  professor  to  Kiel,  where  he  was  concerned 
in  writing  the  Kieler  Blatter,  Afterward  he 
went  to  Heidelberg,  and  in  1819  was  called 
to  Bonn,  where  he  was  involved  in  the  same 
suspicion  as  his  brother,  but  was  acquitted. 
In  1823  he  went  to  Freiburg  in  Baden  as  pro- 
fessor of  law.  In  1830  he  sent  to  the  German 
diet  a  petition  for  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
which  excited  great  feeling;  and  in  1831,  hav- 
ing become  a  deputy  to  the  upper  chamber  of 
Baden,  he  brought  in  several  motions  for  the 
same  object,  and  founded  along  with  others 
the  liberal  journal  Der  Freisinnige^  for  arti- 
cles in  which  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned, 
but  acquitted.  He  now  undertook  with  Rot- 
teck  the  editing  of  the  Staats-Lexihon  (12  vols., 
Altona,  1834 ;  2d  ed.,  1846-'8),  was  in  1840 
reinstated  in  his  professorship,  from  which  he 
had  been  suspended,  but  in  Oct.  1841  was  again 
suspended  after  a  triumphal  journey  into  north- 
ern Germany.  He  now  went  to  Heidelberg, 
and  was  again  tried  for  sedition  and  acquitted. 
In  1848  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the  German 
national  assembly,  in  the  proceedings  of  which 
he  bore  an  important  part,  and  was  sent  on* 
various  diplomatic  missions,  but  in  1849  with- 
drew from  that  body.  In  1850  he  was  again 
elected  to  the  lower  chamber  of  Baden. 

WELDING,  the  name  given  to  the  process 
in  which  two  pieces  of  the  same  metal,  at  a 
suitable  temperature,  are  made  to  unite  so  inti- 
mately and  permanently  as  to  form  sensibly  but 
one  mass,  showing  no  appearance  of  the  junc- 
tion ;  and  sometimes,  also,  to  that  property  in 
certain  metals  by  virtue  of  which  separate 
pieces  of  each  are  capable  of  thus  uniting.  So 
you  XVI. — ^22 


far  as  yet  determined,  the  weldable  metals  are 
very  few.  Clean  surfaces  of  the  metals  of  the 
alkalies  potassium  and  sodium  weld  under 
pressure  only,  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  but 
the  tendency  of  these  to  oxidize  at  the  same 
temperatures  renders  the  property  in  them  of 
no  practical  value.  The  statement  often  made 
that  platinum  is  susceptible  of  welding  is  erro- 
neous. Iron  is  the  only  metal  in  case  of  which, 
thus  far,  the  property  and  operation  of  welding 
have  assumed  importance.  The  process  re- 
quires that  the  two  pieces  of  the  metal  to  be 
joined  shall  be  heated  to  whiteness — 60°  to  90° 
of  Wedgwood — and  that  then  the  surfaces  to  be 
applied,  being  perfectly  clean,  shall  be  brought 
together  and  compacted  by  sharp  and  rapid 
blows  of  the  hammer.  Technically,  the  opera- 
tion is  often  called  that  of  "  shutting  together'' 
or  ''  shutting  up"  of  the  two  pieces  of  metal. 
The  preparation  for  welding  consists  in  advan- 
cing the  metal  by  heat  so  far  toward  the  fluid 
state  that,  though  still  a  solid,  it  shall  acquire 
a  degree  of  adhesiveness.  But  at  the  high  heat 
required,  the  metal  rapidly  oxidizes,  and  the 
scale  of  oxide  which  forms  upon  the  surface, 
being  incapable  of  the  same  adhesion  with  the 
metal,  must  if  retained  render  the  joint  imper- 
fect and  weak,  or  prevent  the  union  altogether. 
Sand  (silica),  however,  combines  at  the  tem- 
perature resorted  to  with  the  oxide  of  iron, 
playing  the  part  of  a  flux ;  that  is,  the  resulting 
silicate  of  iron  is  highly  fluid,  and  while  it 
spreads  over  and  protects  the  surface  from  fur- 
ther oxidation,  it  also  readily  separates  from 
the  surface,  and  can  thus  be  made  to  leaye  the 
metal  clean  at  the  moment  required.  The  op- 
eration of  welding  is  one  of  considerable  nicety. 
The  skilful  blacksmith,  about  to  weld,  carefully 
watches  the  efiect  of  the  fire  upon  the  bars  to 
be  joined,  and  when  these  begin  to  burn  off  in 
vivid  sparks,  he  and  his  assistant  each  with- 
draw one  of  them,  roll  it  in  sand,  or  sprinkle 
sand  or  borax  upon  it ;  and  then  striking  the 
pieces  forcibly  across  the  anvil  to  detach  any 
loose  cinders,  the  two  men  lay  together  the 
surfaces  to  be  united,  the  smith  incorporating 
them  by  a  few  brisk  blows  with  the  hammer  in 
his  right  hand ;  the  assistant  then,  releasing 
his  hold,  seizes  a  sledge  hammer  with  which 
he  finishes  the  work.  The  end  of  the  joined 
bar  formed  is  then  jumped  upon  the  anvil,  and 
struck  endwise,  to  test  the  soundness  of  the 
junction,  and  to  enlarge  the  part  if  reduced  in 
thickness  during  weldiag.  The  process  is 
sometimes  performed  by  rolling  together  the 
ends  of  bars  or  the  edges  of  plates,  first  prop- 
erly heated.  A  method  of  manufacturing 
welded  iron  tubes  by  joining  in  this  way  the 
edges  of  suitable  sheets  under  the  action  of 
rollers,  was  patented  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Russell,  of 
Handsworth,  Eng.,  in  1836.  Mr.  Nasmyth  has 
lately  called  attention  to  the  circumstance  that, 
in  the  ordinary  modes  of  welding,  unless  the 
utmost  care  be  exercised,  more  or  less  of  the 
vitrified  oxide  of  the  metal  is  sure  to  be  shut 
up  within  the  joint,  the  results  being  a  defeo- 
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tive  junction,  with  liability  to  breaking  at  any 
■Qnexpected  moment.  If  the  surfaces  to  be 
adapted  are  in  any  degree  hollowing,  some  of 
the  vitrified  scale  is  certain  to  be  retained ;  and 
the  only  means  that  can  be  depended  on  for 
averting  the  dangers  arising  from  such  imper- 
fection, consists  in  forming  the  surfaces  to  be 
brought  together  in  all  cases  slightly  convex, 
so  that  they  shall  meet  first  along  a  middle 
line,  and  thus  allow  the  oxide  to  be  completely 
squeezed  out  as  they  gradually  meet  outward  to 
the  sides. 

"WELLAKD,  a  river  of  Canada  West,  which 
rises  in  Went  worth  and  Haldimand  counties, 
pursues  a  general  E.  course,  and  discharges  its 
waters  into  the  Niagara  river  above  the  falls. 
Its  length  is  about  60  m.  It  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice principally  as  constituting  part  of  the  Wel- 
land  canal,  which  forms  a  navigable  connection 
for  vessels  of  500  tons  between  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario.  This  canal  expends  from  Port  Col- 
borne,  Lake  Erie,  to  Port  Dalhousie,  Lake  On- 
tario ;  it  is  28  m.  in  length,  45  feet  wide  at 
bottom  and  81  at  top,  9  feet  deep,  and  has  2T 
locks  with  chambers  from  150  to  200  feet  in 
length  and  from  26^  to  45  feet  in  width.  Its 
entire  descent  by  lockage  is  330  feet.  It  has 
also  a  feeder  branch  21  m.  in  length,  connect- 
ing it  with  Dunnville,  and  a  branch  1^  m.  in 
length  from  the  feeder  to  Port  Maitland. 

WELLAND,  a  S.  co.  of  Canada  West,  bound- 
ed E.  by  Niagara  river  and  S.  by  Lake  Erie ; 
area,  856  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  20,141.  The 
surface  is  mostly  level  and  the  soil  well  adapt- 
ed to  wheat.     Capital,  Merrittsville. 

WELLES,  Gideon,  an  American  statesman, 
born  in  Glastenbury,  Hartford  co..  Conn.,  July 
1,  1802.  He  is  of  Puritan  stock,  being  de- 
scended from  Thomas  Welles,  the  first  treasurer 
and  afterward  governor  of  the  colony  of  Con- 
necticut, who  came  to  Hartford  in  1636.  Mr. 
Welles  received  his  early  education  at  the  Epis- 
copal academy  in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  and  after- 
ward entered  the  Norwich  university,  Yt., 
then  under  the  charge  of  Capt.  Alden  Partridge. 
Without  completing  the  collegiate  course,  he 
commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  ofiice  of  the 
late  Chief  Justice  Williams,  and  subsequently 
pursued  it  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon. 
William  W.  Ellsworth,  afterward  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  Connecticut. 
In  1826  he  became  editor  and  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  "  Hartford  Times,"  which  under 
his  charge  was  the  organ  of  the  democratic 
party  in  Connecticut.  *His  journal  was  the  first 
which  advocated  the  election  of  Gen.  Jackson 
to  the  presidency,  and  remained  during  his 
administration  his  earnest  and  efficient  adhe- 
rent. Mr.  Welles  was  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture from  1827  to  1835,  when  he  was  appointed 
comptroller  of  public  accounts.  He  attacked 
with  great  severity,  both  in  the  legislature  and 
in  his  journal,  the  proposed  measure  to  exclude 
witnesses  who  did  not  believe  in  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments  from  testifying  in 
the  courts ;  endeavored  for  years,  and  with  final 


success,  to  procure  the  abolition  of  imprison- 
ment for  debt ;  assailed  the  practice  of  special 
legislation,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  the  pas- 
sage of  general  laws  for  the  organization  of 
banking  and  other  business  corporations ;  and, 
before  the  subject  had  excited  general  attention, 
commenced  an  agitation  in  favor  of  low  rates 
of  postage.  At  the  close  of  Jackson's  adminis- 
tration Mr.  Welles  relinquished  the  manage- 
ment of  the  "Times,"  but  continued  to  be  one 
of  its  principal  contributors  till  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  compromise  in  1854.  In  1836  he 
was  appointed  postmaster  at  Hartford,  which 
office  he  held  till  1841,  and  in  1842  he  was 
elected  state  comptroller.  In  1846  he  was  un- 
expectedly tendered  by  President  Polk  the  office 
of  chief  of  one  of  the  bureaus  of  the  navy  depart- 
ment, which  he  retained  till  the  summer  of 
1849.  Mr.  Welles  had  always  been  a  democrat 
of  the  Jeffersonian  school,  opposed  to  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery  into  new  territory ;  and  on 
the  organization  of  the  republican  party  in  1855 
he  became  identified  with  it,  and  was  its  can- 
didate for  governor  of  Connecticut  in  1856. 
At  the  national  convention  in  Philadelphia  he 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  national  com- 
mittee for  Connecticut,  a  post  which  he  yet 
holds.  He  was  also  the  chairman  of  the  Con- 
necticut delegation  at  the  Chicago  convention 
in  1860.  The  "Hartford  Press,"  founded  in 
1856  as  the  organ  of  the  republican  party  in 
Connecticut,  was  aided  for  several  years  by  his 
pen.  He  had  for  nearly  30  years  been  in  the 
frequent  habit  of  writing  leading  articles  for 
the  "  Globe"  and  "  Union"  at  Washington,  and 
the  "  Evening  Post"  in  New  York.  When  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  inaugurated  president  in  March, 
1861,  he  appointed  Mr.  Welles  secretary  of  the 
navy,  an  office  which  he  still  holds. 

WELLESLEY,  Peovince  of,  a  British  terri- 
tory situated  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Malay  pen- 
insula, immediately  opposite  the  island  of  Pe- 
nding, of  the  government  of  which  it  forms  a 
dependency.  It  extends  from  lat.  5°  10'  to  5° 
88'  N.,  and  from  long.  100°  11'  to  100°  18'  E.,  and 
is  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  the  kingdom  of  Queda, 
and  S.  by  the  Karian  river,  which  separates  it 
from  the  Malay  kingdom  of  Perak ;  area,  160 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  64,801.  There  are  sev- 
eral villages,  and  the  country  is  watered  by  3 
rivers  of  considerable  size.  The  surface  con- 
sists of  extensive  alluvial  tracts,  some  undulat- 
ing ground,  and  a  narrow  sandy  belt  along  the 
sea.  Toward  the  S.  the  coast  is  low,  with 
broad  mud  banks  covered  with  mangrove 
bushes  and  flooded  at  high  water.  There  are 
extensive  tracts  of  jungle.  More  rain  falls  here 
than  in  Penan g,  and  the  climate  is  warmer, 
but  not  unhealthy.  The  soil  is  remarkably 
fertile,  the  products  being  similar  to  those  of 
Penang.  The  elephant,  rhinoceros,  tiger,  and 
many  other  wild  animals  are  found  in  the  for- 
ests." About  I  of  the  inhabitants  are  Malays, 
and  the  remainder  Chinese,  natives  of  Hindo- 
stan,  and  a  few  English.  The  settlement  was 
formed  in  1800. 
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WELLESLEY,  Eichard  Cowley,  Marquis 
Welleslej,  a  British  statesman,  born  in  Dublin, 
June  20,  1760,  died  at  Kingston  house,  Bromp- 
ton,  Sept.  26,  1842,  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Garret,  first  earl  of  Mornington,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  Oxford,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  scholarship.  His  father 
died  in  1T81,  and  the  young  earl,  desirous  of 
advancing  the  fortunes  of  his  family,  entered 
political  life,  sitting  in  the  Lish  house  of  lords 
until  the  union,  and  being  also  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  British  house  of  commons  for  the 
borough  of  Beeralston.  In  1789,  during  the 
regency  debate,  he  advocated  in  the  Irish 
parliament  the  restriction  of  the  prince's  au- 
thority during  what  might  be  only  a  temporary 
malady  of  his  father ;  and  this  coming  to  the 
notice  of  George  HI.  upon  his  recovery,  the 
earl  was  returned  to  the  house  of  commons  at 
the  next  election  for  Windsor,  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Irish  privy  council,  and  made 
a  knight  of  St.  Patrick.  Subsequently  he  be- 
came one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  in 
1793  was  sworn  in  as  member  of  the  British 
privy  council,  and  on  Oct.  20, 1797,  was  created 
Baron  AVellesley  in  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain. 
On  the  4th  of  the  same  month  he  had  been 
appointed  to  succeed  Lord  Oornwallis  as  gov- 
ernor-general of  British  India,  having  been  for 
many  years  previous  an  active  member  of  the 
board  of  control,  in  which  office  he  had  be- 
come conversant  with  the  political  situation 
of  Hindostan.  In  May,  1798,  he  reached  India, 
and  found  the  British  affairs  in  a  very*  un- 
satisfactory state.  The  finances  of  the  com- 
pany were  exhausted  ;  the  army  was  deficient 
in  stores  and  transport  trains  ;  the  frontier  for- 
tresses were  without  provisions ;  the  troops 
were  few  in  number,  and  the  safety  of  the  Brit- 
ish territory  was  threatened  by  the  alliance  of 
Tippoo  Sultan  with  the  French,  whose  influ- 
ence had  lately  been  largely  increased  by  the 
conquest  of  Egypt.  But  the  new  governor- 
general  soon  overcame  all  obstacles.  In 
October,  having  strengthened  his  army,  he 
marched  into  the  territory  of  the  nizam, 
and  forced  him  to  disband  his  French  subsid- 
iary troops.  He  attempted  to  gain  over  Tip- 
poo by  negotiation,  but  failing,  ordered  Gen. 
Harris  to  march  into  the  territory  of  Mysore 
from  Madras,  with  an  army  of  30,000  men,  and 
at  the  same  time  Gen.  Stuart  prepared  to  cross 
the  Bombay  frontier  at  the  head  of  6,000  men. 
On  March  27  the  former  army  defeated  that 
of  Tippoo  at  Malaveli,  and  on  May  4  stormed 
Seringapatam,  over  which  Lord  "Wellesley's 
brother,  Col.  Arthur  "Wellesley,  afterward  duke 
of  Wellington,  was  made  governor.  Tippoo 
was  killed  in  the  assault,  and  his  territories  were 
divided ;  and  in  consideration  of  his  eminent 
services  the  governor-general  was  made,  on 
Dec.  2,  1799,  Marquis  Wellesleyin  the  peerage 
of  Ireland.  He  now  directed  his  efforts  to 
developing  the  commercial  interests  of  India. 
On  Oct.  12,  1800,  he  made  a  treaty  with  the 
nizam  by  which  the  latter  ceded  to  the  com- 


pany the  territories  he  had  acquired  by  the 
treaties  of  Seringapatam  in  1792,  and  of  Mysore 
in  1799,  amounting  to  25,950  square  miles,  and 
yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  £450,000.  The 
rajah  of  Tanjore  also  ceded  a  region  of  4,000 
square  miles,  and  the  Portuguese  settlement  of 
Goa  was  given  up.  Profitable  treaties  were 
also  made  with  the  imam  of  Muscat  and  the 
shah  of  Persia.  In  1801  Wellesley  sent  an  ex- 
pedition under  Sir  David  Baird  to  take  part  in 
the  attack  upon  the  French  in  Egypt ;  and  on 
Sept.  6  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  native 
prince  of  Oude  at  Lucknow,  by  which  the  fron- 
tier provinces  of  Oude,  amounting  to  32,000 
square  miles,  were  ceded  to  England.  On  July 
31,  1801,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Oarnatic  was 
also  assumed,  the  nabob  being  induced  to  give 
up  territory  amounting  to  27,000  square  miles, 
from  the  foot  of  the  Mysore  mountains  to  the 
coast  of  Ooromandel.  These  new  accessions 
brought  Wellesley  into  contact  with  the  pow- 
erful Mahratta  chieftains,  the  rajah  of  Berar, 
Sindia,  and  Holkar.  The  last  named  prince- 
had  lately  defeated  the  peishwa,  the  nominal 
head  of  the  Mahratta  confederacy,  and  taken 
possession  of  his  capital,  Poonah.  The  peish- 
wa fled  to  Bombay,  concluded  on  Dec.  18, 
1802,  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  and  was  soon  rein- 
stated in  possession  of  Poonah.  In  the  mean- 
while common  danger  united  the  Mahratta 
chieftains,  between  whom  and  the  English  war 
soon  broke  out.  The  British  army  was  divided 
into  two  bodies.  The  principal  one,  numbering 
25,000  men,  was  placed  under  the  command 
of  Gen.  Lake,  who,  early  in  Aug.  1803,  marched 
from  the  province  of  Cawnpore,  defeated  on 
Aug.  29  the  forces  of  the  enemy  under  com- 
mand of  the  French  general  Perron,  drawn  up 
before  Alighur,  stormed  that  fort  Sept.  4,  and 
on  Sept.  11  again  vanquished  the  enemy  at 
Delhi,  which  city  was  surrendered  the  follow- 
ing day.  This  was  followed  by  the  fall  of 
Agra,  and  the  obstinate  and  long  continued 
battle  of  Laswaree,  which  destroyed  the  power 
of  Sindia  in  the  northern  provinces.  Out- 
tack  was  also  occupied  by  another  British  force, 
and  added  permanently  to  the  British  domin- 
ions. The  second  division  of  the  English  army, 
under  Gen.  Wellesley,  marched  into  the  Deccan, 
and  by  the  brilliant  victory  of  Assaye  and  cap- 
ture of  Gawilghur  forced  the  rajah  of  Berar  to 
submit  to  a  peace.  Both  he  and  Sindia  made 
treaties  by  which  32,000  square  miles  were 
ceded  to  the  company.  Much  complaint  was 
expressed  in  England,  however,  not  only  at  the 
vast  expense  which  these  movements  entailed 
upon  the  company,  but  at  alleged  acts  of  op- 
pression toward  the  native  rulers  ;  and  so  gen- 
eral was  this  feeling  that  Lord  Wellesley  ten- 
dered his  resignation  to  the  government,  which 
however  was  not  accepted.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  new  accessions  of  territory  brought  on  hos- 
tilities between  the  English  and  Holkar  early  in 
1804.  In  this  disasters  of  the  most  serious 
character  at  first  attended  the  British  arms,  but 
were  compensated  by  the  victory  of  Furrucka- 
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bad  on  I^oy.  17,  and  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Deeg.     The  English  were  repulsed  however 
from  Bhnrtpoor,  and  obliged  to  enter  into  an 
accommodation  with  the  rajah  of  that  city. 
Desultory  engagements  with  Holkar  and  his 
allies  occupied  the  remainder  of  Lord  Welles- 
ley's  government.    In  Aug.  1805,  he  set  sail 
for  England,   having  been  succeeded  in  the 
governor-generalship  by  Lord  OornwaUis.    In 
the  house  of  commons  articles  of  impeach- 
ment were  fruitlessly  presented  against  him  by 
Mr.  Paull.    He  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of 
lords,  but  stood  aloof  from  party  contests.    In 
1808  he  was  sent  to  Spain  as  ambassador, 
but  was  recalled  in  1809,  and  accepted  the 
appointment  of  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs  in  Perceval's  cabinet,   and  held  that 
office  until  the  beginning  of  1812,  when,  dis- 
satisfied with  the  conduct  of  the  war  and 
the  views  of  the  ministry  on  the  subject  of 
Roman  Catholic  claims,  he  resigned.    In  May, 
1812,  Lord  Wellesley  was  desired  by  the  prince 
regent  to  form  a  coalition  cabinet,  but  soon 
found  the  task  hopeless,  and  during  the  follow- 
ing 10  years  acted  in  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment.    In  1821  he  was  made  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  his  decided  opinions  in  favor 
of  Catholic  claims  led  to  great  disturbances 
among  the  people,  so  that  it  became  necessary 
in  1822  to  impose  the  insurrection  act,  and  to 
suspend  the  habeas  corpus  act.    In  spite  of 
much  bitter  opposition,   especially  from  the 
Orangemen,  Lord  Wellesley  greatly  improved 
the  internal  condition  of  that  country.     On  the 
accession  of  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, to  the  head  of  the  English  ministry  in 
1828,  he  resigned  on  account  of  their  disagree- 
ment on  the  Catholic  question.     He  accepted 
office  in  the  ministry  of  Earl  Grey  formed  in 
1830,  in  1831  was  made  lord  steward,  and  in 
1833  was  again  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land.   This  office  he  resigned  when  Sir  Robert 
Peel  became  premier,  and  on  the  formation  of 
the  second  Melbourne  ministry  in  1835  accepted 
the  office  of  lord  chamberlain,  but  in  the  course 
of  the  same  year  retired  altogether  from  public 
life.    Lord  Wellesley  was  twice  married,  his 
second  wife  being  Marianne,  daughter  of  Rich- 
ard Caton    of  Baltimore,    granddaughter   of 
Charles  Carroll  of  CarroUton,  and  widow  of 
Robert  Patterson,  whose  sister  was  the  first 
wife  of  Jerome  Bonaparte.    In  1836  the  '^  De- 
spatches, Minutes,  and  Correspondence  of  the 
Marquis  Wellesley  during  his  Administration 
in  India"  (5  vols.  8vo.)  was  published  at  the 
expense  of  the  East  India  company;  and  his 
"Memoirs  and  Correspondence"  was  edited 
by  R.  R.  Pearce  (3  vols.,  Lond.  1846).    Early 
in  life  he  published  some  Latin  poems,  and  in 
later  years  a  number  of  pamphlets,  principally 
on  matters  pertaining  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
East  India  company.    By  his  death  without 
heirs  the  barony  of  Wellesley  in  England  and 
the  marquisate  of  Wellesley  in  Ireland  became 
extinct.    He  was  succeeded  as  earl  of  Morning- 
ton  by  his  brother  WMliam,  Baron  Maryborough. 
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WELLFLEET,  a  township  and  village  of 
Barnstable  co.,  Mass.,  on  Cape  Cod,  30  m.  N".  E. 
from  Barnstable,  and  95  m.  by  land  and  65  by 
water  E.  S.  E.  from  Boston;  pop.  in  1860, 
2,322.  The  village  is  situated  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  peninsula  at  the  head  of  Wellfleet  bay, 
and  has  a  good  and  sheltered  harbjDr.  The 
mackerel  fishery  is  conducted  more  extensively 
from  this  port  than  from  any  other  in  Massa- 
chusetts, employing  over  100  vessels  and  1,200 
men  and  boys.  The  value  of  the  mackerel 
taken  in  1858  was  $129,150.  It  is  also  engaged 
to  some  extent  in  the  whale  and  cod  fisheries. 
The  oyster  trade  of  Boston  is  principally  car- 
ried on  by  the  people  of  Wellfleet,  and  the 
coasting  vessels  of  the  town  bring  large  freights 
from  the  Virginia  oyster  beds.  Salt  is  produced 
in  the  town  to  the  value  of  $12,000  annually. 
The  town  was  taken  from  Eastham  in  1763. 

WELLINGTON,  a  W.  central  co.  of  Upper 
Canada,  lying  K  of  the  Toronto  and  Goderich 
railway;  area,  1,237  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861, 
48,775.  It  is  drained  by  the  Grand  river  and 
its  affluents.     Capital,  Guelph. 

WELLINGTON,  Aethur  Wellesley,  duke 
of,  a  British  soldier  and  statesman,  born  in 
Ireland  in  1769  (the  same  year  in  which  Na- 
poleon was  born),  died  at  Walmer  castle,  near 
Deal,  England,  Sept.  14,  1851.  There  is  much 
dispute  about  his  birth.  By  his  own  account 
it  took  place  at  Dangan  castle,  county  Meath, 
May  1 ;  but  in  the  parish  register  of  St.  Peter's, 
Dublin,  it  is  recorded  that  he  was  baptized  in 
that  church  April  80.  He  was  the  4th  son  of 
Garret,  first  earl  of  Mornington,  by  Anne,  eldest 
daughter  of  Arthur  Hill,  Viscount  Dungan- 
non.  The  family  of  the  earl  of  Mornington 
was  of  English  extraction,  tracing  its  descent 
from  the  Colleys  or  Cowleys  of  Rutland- 
shire, two  of  whom  emigrated  to  Ireland  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  Arthur  Wellesley 
was  no  favorite  at  home,  being  looked  upon 
as  the  dunce  of  the  family.  He  was  sent  to 
school  at  Eton,  and  thence  removed  to  the 
military  college  of  Angers,  then  under  the 
direction  of  the  celebrated  engineer  Pignerol. 
^He  exhibited  no  marked  proficiency,  and  prob- 
ably owed  his  rapid  advancement  through  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  army  more  to  family  influ- 
ence than  to  any  indications  of  personal  merit. 
He  received  his  commission  as  ensign  in  the 
73d  in  1787,  was  lieutenant  in  the  same  year, 
captain  in  1791,  major  in  April,  1793,  and 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  following  September. 
In  1790  he  had  been  returned  to  the  Irish  par- 
liament for  the  family  borough  of  Trim.  In 
June,  1794,  he  sailed  for  Belgium  in  command 
of  his  regiment,  and  served  under  Lord  Moira 
in  the  duke  of  York's  unfortunate  campaign  in 
Flanders,  being  assigned  the  command  of  a 
brigade,  and  selected  to  cover  the  retreat  when 
the  British  army  was  forced  to  retire  from  the 
country  in  Jan.  1795.  Though  he  gained  con- 
siderable reputation  by  his  conduct  in  this 
expedition,  his  experience  seems  to  have  left 
him  little  taste  for  a  military  life,  for  almost 
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immediately  after  his  return  he  petitioned  to 
be  transferred  to  the  civil  service,  but  the  favor 
was  denied  him.     In  the  spring  of  the  follow- 
ing year  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  India, 
where  he  arrived  in  Feb.  1797.    His  brother 
Eichard,  earl  of  Mornington,  came  out  the  next 
year  as  governor-general,  and  one  of  his  first 
acts  was  to  bring  to  a  crisis  a  long  impend.ing 
war  with  Tippoo  Sultan.    Hostilities  began  in 
March,  1799,  and  Ool.  "Wellesley  had  a  con- 
spicuous share  in  one  of  the  first  engagements 
of   the    campaign,   the    victory  of   Malaveli, 
March  27.     He  was  at  the  storming  of  Serin- 
gapatam,  and  was  afterward  appointed  gover- 
nor of  the  territory  of  Mysore,  which  fell  to 
the  East  India  company  on  the  dismemberment 
of  Tippoo's  empire.     In  April,  1802,  he  was 
gazetted  a  major-general.      "When  the  great 
Mahratta  war  broke  out,  he  moved  with  a  col- 
umn of  troops  from  Hurryhur,  occupied  Poo- 
nah,  took  the  town  of  Ahmednuggur  by  esca- 
lade, and  on  Sept.  24,  1803,  found  himself  at 
Assaye  unexpectedly  in  the  presence  of  a  mag- 
nificent hostile  force  of  26,000  infantry,  30,000 
horse,  and  100  guns,  the  combined  armies  of 
Sindia  and  the  rajah  of  Berar.     Though  his 
own  strength  did  not  exceed  8,000  with  17 
pieces  of  artillery,  he  gave  battle,  and  the 
Mahrattas  were  utterly  routed.     Following  up 
this  brilliant  success,  he  despatched  a  detach- 
ment under  Ool.  Stevenson  to  harass  the  re- 
treating enemy,  and  on  I^ov.  29  again  defeated 
them  at  Argaum.     Gen.  Lake  had  meanwhile 
gained  an  important  victory  at  Delhi,  and  in 
December  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Sindia 
which  left  the  Mahratta  power  for  ever  shat- 
tered, and  transferred  to  the  British  some  of 
the  richest  provinces  of  India.     Gen.  Welles- 
ley's  services  were  recognized  in  various  public 
testimonials,  and  in  England  he  received  the 
thanks  of  parliament  and  was  made  a  knight 
companion  of  the  bath.     Resigning  his  com- 
mand at  the  close  of  the  campaign,  he  returned 
home  in  March,  1805,  and  was  assigned  a  bri- 
gade in  Lord  Oathcart's  intended  expedition  to 
the  continent.     The  forces  were  recalled  be- 
fore any  operations  had  been  commenced,  and 
Sir    Arthur  Wellesley  was    appointed    com- 
mander of  the  troops  at  Hastings.     About 
this  time  he  entered  parliament  for  the  bor- 
ough of  Rye,  and  in  April,  1806,  was  married 
to  Catharine,  3d  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Long- 
ford.   On  the  formation  of  the  Portland  cabi- 
net in  the  following  year  he  accepted  the  office 
of  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  with  the  express 
condition  that  it  should  not  interfere  with  his 
military  pursuits  or  promotion.     Accordingly, 
when  the  expedition  intended  for  the  capture 
of  the  Danish  fleet  at  Copenhagen  sailed  in  the 
summer  of  the  same  year,  he  went  with  it  as 
commander  of   a  portion  of  the  land  forces 
under  Lord  Oathcart,  and  received  the  thanks 
of  parliament  for  his  services  on  the  occasion. 
He  resumed  the  Irish  secretaryship  oh  his  re- 
turn.    In  April,  1808,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  in  the  following 


month  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
considerable  force  which  had  been  for  some 
time  collecting  at  Cork,  destined  to  assist  the 
people  of  Spain  and  Portugal  in  repelling  the 
invasions  of   I^apoleon.      Spain  was    almost 
wholly  in  the  power  of  the  French.    Portugal 
was  able  to  oppose  to  the  invaders  a  more  for- 
midable resistance,  and  Junot's  column  of  25,- 
000  men  at  Lisbon  found  great  difficulty  in 
holding  their  position.     Both  kingdoms,  how- 
ever, were  reduced  almost  to  the  extreme  of 
anarchy  and  bankruptcy.     Their  troops  were 
destitute  of  arms  and  little  better  than  a  rab- 
ble.    Sir  Arthur  had  the  single  satisfaction  of 
being  hampered  by  no    specific  instructions 
from  home  ;  nearly  every  thing  was  left  to  his 
own   discretion;    only  the  Tagus  and  Cadiz 
were  indicated  as  points  to  which  he  should 
particularly  look.      He  landed  his    army  in 
Mondego  bay,  and,  emboldened  by  the  news 
of  the  surrender  of  Dupont  to  Oastafios  in 
Andalusia,  which  would  enable  the  English 
division  in  Cadiz  to  join  him,  he  took  the  road 
toward  Lisbon.     His  first  movement  was  to 
throw  himself  between  the  armies  of  Loison 
and  Laborde,  who  were  endeavoring  to  unite. 
On  Aug.  17  he  came  up  with  Laborde  ap  Ro- 
liga,  and  defeated  him  after  a  hot  contest. 
Still  advancing  along  the  coast,  he  halted  at 
Vimieira  on  the  19th,  and  was  attagked  the 
next  morning  by  Junot,  whom  he  repulsed  in 
great  disorder  and  with  considerable  loss.     In 
attempting  to  cut  off  the  English  line  of  re- 
treat the  French  commander  had  uncovered 
his  own,  and  Wellesley  was  about  to  seize  the 
opportunity  and  advance  his  right  wing  upon 
the  French  base  of  operations  at  Torres  Ve- 
dras,  when  he  was  superseded  by  his  superior 
officer  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  who  had  just  ar- 
rived from  England  and   reached    the    field 
toward  the  close  of  the  action.     Though  he 
would  not  interfere  with  the  plan  of  the  bat- 
tle, he  forbade  any  further  movement.     Sir 
Harry  himself  was  superseded  the  next  day 
by   Sir    Hew    Dalrymple,   late   British   com- 
mander at  Gibraltar.     Recognizing  the  merit 
of  Wellesley's  plan,  he  at  once  ordered  the 
army  to  move,  but  the  golden  opportunity  was 
lost.      A  proposal  from  the  French  for    an 
armistice  was  accepted,  and  this  led  to  the 
convention  of  Cintra,  by  which  the  French 
agreed  to   evacuate  Portugal  with    all  their 
arms  and  baggage.     Sir  Arthur  received  his 
full  share  of  the  opprobrium  which  the  meas- 
ure encountered  in  England.     So  intense   in- 
deed was  the  public  dissatisfaction,  that  gov- 
ernment ordered  a  court  of  inquiry,  which  met 
in  November,  and  after  a  tedious  sitting  gave 
their  approval  to  the  convention  of  Cintra  and 
a  compliment  to  its  authors.     Wellesley  how- 
ever, dissatisfied  with  his  treatment  in  the  pen- 
insula, had  asked  to  be  restored  to  the  Irish 
secretaryship,  and  in  Jan.  1809   resumed  his 
seat  in  parliament,  where  he  soon  afterward 
received  the  thanks  of  both  houses  for  his  ser- 
vices at  Yimieira.     He  had  been  but  a  few 
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months  in  civil  life  when  the  government,  to 
the  intense  displeasure  of  the  whig  party,  ap- 
pointed him  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies 
in  the  peninsula,  in  place  of  Sir  John  Cradock, 
and  in  April,  1809,  he  proceeded  to  Lisbon. 
The  Portuguese  regency  immediately  created 
him  marshal-general  of  the  armies  of  Portugal. 
Aifairs  in  the  peninsula  had  meanwhile  as- 
sumed a  threatening  aspect.  The  British  arms 
had  experienced  severe  reverses ;  a  large  part 
of  Spain  was  in  possession  of  the  French  ;  the 
N.  part  of  Portugal  was  occupied  by  Soult 
with  24,000  men  at  Oporto,  and  its  E.  frontier 
was  threatened  by  Victor  with  30,000  at  Mer- 
ida,  and  King  Joseph  at  Madrid.  The  Span- 
iards and  Portuguese  however,  alone  of  all  the 
continental  nations,  continued  to  resist  after 
their  armies  had  been  overthrown  by  Napoleon 
and  their  country  occupied.  'Wellington  hoped, 
by  prolonging  their  resistance  until  they  pre- 
sented the  example  of  a  nation  gradually  or- 
ganizing itself  for  defence,  to  inspire  the  rest 
of  Europe  with  a  like  patriotic  spirit,  and  by 
degrees  not  only  to  drive  Napoleon  out  of  the 
peninsula,  but  to  shake  the  whole  fabric  of  his 
empire.  Portugal  was  selected  as  the  first 
field  of  operations,  and  the  first  blow  was 
struck  against  Soult  at  Oporto.  Beresford 
with  a  body  of  Portuguese  troops  was  sent  to 
cross  th^  Douro  some  distance  above  the  city, 
and  cut  off  the  Erench  retreat  eastward  into 
Spain.  On  May  12  the  main  body  of  the 
British  army  reached  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
opposite  Oporto,  but  a  little  further  up  the 
stream.  They  had  no  means  of  crossing. 
Soult  had  caused  all  the  boats  to  be  removed 
to  the  northern  shore,  and,  confident  that  the 
only  attempt  of  the  English  general  to  reach 
him  would  be  by  bringing  his  transports  around 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  directed  all  his  atten- 
tion toward  the  sea.  A  British  officer,  how- 
ever, had  found  a  skiff  which  Soult's  patrols  had 
overlooked.  Crossing  in  it  with  a  Portuguese 
priest  and  a  barber,  he  brought  over  several 
barges,  and  before  the  movement  was  discov- 
ered a  detachment  of  the  guards  had  occupied 
a  commanding  position  on  the  northern  bank. 
The  capture  of  the  city  was  now  effected  with 
little  difiiculty.  The  French  army  retreated  in 
disorder,  abandoned  their  guns,  stores,  and 
baggage,  blew  up  their  ammunition,  and,  har- 
assed by  the  pursuing  victors,  escaped  over  the 
mountains  northward  into  Spain.  Wellesley 
now  hastened  southward  to  observe  Victor, 
who  by  commanding  the  valley  of  the  Tagus 
prevented  the  junction  of  the  Spanish  armies. 
He  found  him  at  Talavera,  with  53,000  men, 
including  the  combined  forces  of  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, Sebastiani,  Jourdan,  and  Mortier.  To 
these  Sir  Arthur  was  able  to  oppose  22,000 
British,  beside  38,000  undisciplined  Spanish 
levies,  commanded  by  the  superannuated,  im- 
practicable, and  ignorant  Cuesta.  From  these 
troops  he  received  little  assistance.  "The 
cavalry,"  he  says,  "make  no  scruple  of  running 
off,  and  after  an  action  are  to  be  found  in  every 


village  and  shady  bottom  within  50  miles  of 
the  field  of  battle."  The  infantry  were  no  bet- 
ter :  "The  practice  of  running  away,  and  throw- 
ing off  arms,  accoutrements,  and  clothing,  is 
fatal  to  every  thing  except  the  reassembling 
of  the  men  in  a  state  of  nature,  who  as  regu- 
larly perform  the  same  manoeuvre  the  next 
time  an  occasion  offers."  Nevertheless  he  gave 
battle  to  the  enemy,  and  in  a  series  of  terrible 
conflicts  lasting  two  days  (July  27,  28)  defeated 
him  with  heavy  loss.  The  French  retreated, 
but  the  English  w^ere  in  no  condition  to  pursue, 
though  reenforced  the  next  day  by  3,000  of 
their  countrymen.  The  blunders  of  Cuesta  in- 
deed (who  was  soon  afterward  replaced  by 
Eguia)  speedily  obliged  the  allies  themselves  to 
fall  back,  and  Soult  reoccupied  Talavera.  The 
condition  of  the  English  army  was  now  de- 
plorable. The  ministry  neglected  or  refused  to 
forward  the  most  necessary  supplies ;  and  the 
Spanish  authorities,  though  they  conferred  upon 
Sir  Arthur  the  title  of  captain-general  of  their 
forces,  would  not  make  the  faintest  effort  to 
save  his  soldiers  from  starving.  The  cavalry 
horses  perished  by  hundreds  for  want  of  food ; 
dysentery  raged  through  the  camps ;  5,000  men 
within  a  short  time  died  in  hospital ;  and  of  the 
whole  army  only  the  guards,  the  buffs,  two  line 
regiments,  and  Craufurd's  light  division  were 
reckoned  fit  for  service.  "Wellesley  fell  back  to 
the  Portuguese  frontier,  but  with  his  small 
force  it  was  evident  that  even  this  could  not  be 
defended.  Distributing  his  men  in  detach- 
ments for  convenience  of  subsisting,  he  then 
began  his  famous  triple  line  of  intrenchments 
at  Torres  Vedras,  which  for  a  long  time  was 
regarded  even  by  the  British  ministry  only  as  a 
last  means  of  protecting  the  capital  and  cover- 
ing an  embarkation.  The  whole  of  the  ground 
was  naturally  strong,  but  minute  inspection 
satisfied  him  that  it  might  be  made  impreg- 
nable. A  defensive  position  30  miles  in  extent, 
flanked  by  the  Tagus  on  the  one  side  and  by 
the  Atlantic  on  the  other,  was  accordingly 
strengthened  with  perfect  military  science,  with 
lavish  expense,  and  incredible  labor — a  magni- 
ficent conception,  which  military  men  have  re- 
garded as  the  grandest  production  of  Welling- 
ton's genius,  and  alone  sufficient  to  stamp  him 
as  one  of  the  first  of  commanders,  ancient  or 
modern.  On  Aug.  26  he  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Baron  Douro  of  "Wellesley  and  Vis- 
count Wellington  of  Talavera  and  of  Wellington 
in  the  county  of  Somerset.  Napoleon  in  the 
mean  time,  successful  in  other  parts  of  the 
continent,  was  preparing  to  overwhelm  the 
peninsula  by  numbers.  By  the  close  of  the 
year  he  had  sent  365,000  men  across  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  selected  from  the  choicest  of  this 
great  host  two  powerful  armies  which  he  in- 
trusted to  two  of  his  best  marshals,  Soult  and 
Massena.  The  former  was  directed  to  over- 
run Andalusia;  the  latter  was  sent  against 
Wellington.  The  British  brigades  on  the  con- 
fines of  Spain  still  held  their  posts.  Not  even 
the  siege  and  capture  of  Ciudad  Kodrigo  by 
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Mass^na  and  the  investment  of  Almeida  could 
tempt  Wellington    from  his    chosen  position 
until  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  execution  of  his 
great  movement.     At  last,  on  Aug.  4,  1810,  he 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  all 
that  portion  of  Portugal  which  he  was  not  able 
to  protect  to  evacuate  their  homes,  drive  off 
their  cattle,  and  destroy  all  stores  and  provi- 
sions that  they  could  not   carry  with  them. 
Then  the  whole  army  fell  back  toward  Torres 
Yedras,  accompanied  by  crowds  of  homeless 
fugitives,  who  took  refuge,  some  within  the  de- 
fences of  Lisbon,  others  in  the  provinces  re- 
mote from  the  scene  of  war.    Mass^na  followed, 
only  to  find  a  country  laid  waste,  and  to  expose 
his  troops  to  the  same  sufferings  from  famine 
and  pestilence  which  the  British  had  so  lately 
undergone  in  Spain.     At  Busaco  Wellington 
offered  battle  to  his  pursuer  (Aug.  27),  and 
with  25,000  men  defeated  70,000  under  Key. 
The  retreat  was  then  continued,  and  on  Oct.  8 
the  army  entered  the  lines  of  Torres  Yedras, 
their  march  having  been  conducted  with  little 
or  no  loss  or  irregularity.     Two  days  afterward 
Massena,    who   had    pressed  forward  flushed 
with  the  expectation  of  cutting  off  the  passage 
of  his  enemy  to  the  sea,  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  an  impregnable  fortress,  including 
from  120  to  150  redoubts,  and  mounting  600 
guns.     A  powerful  British  fleet  in  the  Tagus 
contributed  its  aid  to  the  defenders,  and  before 
the  end  of  October  the  number  of  troops  within 
the  lines,  including  Portuguese  and  Spaniards, 
was  little  short  of  100,000.     With  such  a  force 
in  front,  and  harassed  in  the  rear  by  swarms 
of  Portuguese  irregulars,  his  soldiers  starving, 
and  his  communications  with  Spain  frequently 
interrupted,  Massena  had  no  choice  but  to  re- 
treat.^   Wellington    followed  him  across    the 
frontier,  then  invested  Almeida,  and  during  the 
siege  hastened  to  confer  with  Beresford  near 
Badajoz,  which  fortress  had  just  surrendered  to 
Soult.  ^  Massena  turned  with  the  intention  of 
attacking  the  English  while  their  leader  was 
absent,  but  Wellington  came  back  in  time  to 
receive  the  assault  at  Fuentes  d'Onoro,  May  5, 
1811,  and  compel  the  French  to  retire  without 
achieving  their  object.     Almeida  fell   a  few 
days  afterward.     Portugal   was  now  perma- 
nently delivered,  and  the  stage  was  free  for  the 
organization  of  the  native  troops  and  of  systems 
of  supply  and  finance ;  but  before  any  important 
offensive  operations  could  be  undertaken,  the 
fortresses  of   Ciudad    Rodrigo   and   Badajoz, 
which  are  the  doors  between  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, must  be  recovered  from  the  French.     By 
promptitude  and  secrecy  Wellington  was  ena- 
bled to  carry  Ciudad  Eodrigo  by  assault,  Jan. 
19,  1812,  while  Marmont  was  collecting  troops 
for  its  relief.    For  this  achievement  he  was 
made  earl  of  Wellington,  w^hile  Spain  created 
him  a  grandee  of  the  first  order,  with  the  title 
of  duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  Portugal  made 
him  marquis  of  Torres  Yedras.     He  had  steadi- 
ly refused  to  accept  any  of  the  pensions  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  these  two  nations  in  their 


distressed  state,  saying  "he  had  only  done  his 
duty  to  his  country,  and  to  his  country  alone 
he  w^ould  look  for  reward."    In  the  mean  time 
secret  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  siege 
of  Badajoz,  upon  w^hich  Beresford  had  already 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt.     Its  capture  was 
achieved  by  the  same  rapidity  of  movement 
which  insured  the  victory  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 
Soult   with   a   relieving   column  was   only   5 
marches  distant  when  the  fortress  was  stormed 
with  fearful  carnage  on  the  night  of  April  6,  a 
feat  which  by  all  military  maxims  ought  under 
the   circumstances  to   have  been  impossible. 
Wellington's  next  step  was  to  prevent  Soult 
from  uniting  with  Marmont  or  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, by  destroying  the  fortified  bridge  across 
the  Tagus  at  Almaraz ;   and  this  ettected,  he 
moved  against  Marmont,  who  fell  back,  con- 
centrating as  Wellington  advanced,  until  he  had 
placed  the  Douro  between  them.    The  English 
could  not  cross,  so  Marmont  awaited  reenforce- 
ments,  and  as  soon  as  he  felt  strong  enough  sud- 
denly concentrated  on  Wellington's  left  and  be- 
gan to  cross  the  river.     As  the  English  drew 
together  to  oppose  him,  he  as  suddenly  retraced 
his  steps  and  crossed  the  river  on  the  right. 
For  2  or  3  days  the  two  armies  now  marched 
and  countermarched  in  parallel  lines  in  sight  of 
each  other,  Marmont  constantly  striving  to  cut 
off  Wellington's  communication  with  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  or  menacing  Salamanca,  which  had 
lately  fallen  into  the  English  general's  hands. 
On  July  21  both  armies  crossed  the  Tormes, 
and  the  next  morning  were  drawn  up  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  hills  which  skirted  the  S.  bank 
of  that  river  near  Salamanca.     To  cut  off  his 
opponent  from  Portugal,  Marmont  extended  his 
left  toward  the  Ciudad  Rodrigo  road.     Wel- 
lington met  the  manoeuvre  by  a  rapid  change  of 
front  to  the  right,  and  Marmont,  mistaking  the 
movement  for  a  retreat,  incautiously  extended 
his  left  still  more  in  order  to  intercept  the 
British  at  the  road.     Wellin^gton  saw  his  ad- 
vantage at  a  glance.     "  At  last,"  he  exclaimed, 
"I  have  them!"     Instantly  strengthening  his 
right,  he  fell  upon  the  French  in  front  and 
flank,  crushed  their  weakened  left  wing,  drove 
back  their  centre,  and  after  a  hard  battle  turned 
the  defeat  into  a  rout.     So  rapidly  was  the 
action  fought,  that  a  French  officer  described  it 
as  "  the  beating  of  40,000  men  in  40  minutes." 
The  immediate  results  of  the  battle  of  Sala- 
manca, the  most  important  probably  of  the 
peninsular  war,  w-ere  the  evacuation  of  Madrid, 
which  the  allies  entered  Aug.  12,  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  and  the  deliverance 
of  Andalusia  and  Castile  from  military  occu- 
pation.    The  want  of  money  and  provisions 
prevented  Wellington  from  reaping  those  fruits 
of  his  victory  which  might  have  followed  an 
attack  upon  Suchet  or  Soult.     He  therefore 
invested  Burgos,  with  a  view  of  opening  a 
northern  line  of  operations.     In  this  he  failed. 
The  siege  Avas  begun  Sept.  19,  and,  after  2,000 
men  had  been  lost,  was  raised  Oct.  21,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  threatening  movements  of  the 
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Frencli  armies.    Joseph  Bonaparte  had  been 
joined  by  Soult,  and  was  marching  toward  the 
Tagus.    The  army  Wellington  had  lately  beaten 
was  reorganized  and  reenforced,  and  he  had 
no  choice  but  a  retreat  to  Portugal.    In  this 
painful  march  of  nearly  200  miles,  during  which 
the  troops  suffered  almost  every  privation  and 
lost  heavily  by  all  kinds  of  casualties,  his  con- 
summate generalship  was  shown  more  signally 
perhaps  than  during  any  other  part  of  his 
career.    At  last  he  halted  on  the  banks  of  the 
Aguada,  and  undertook  a  thorough  reorganiza- 
tion of  his  forces.    In  England  the  news  of  the 
failure  before  Burgos  and  the  evacuation  of 
Spain  was  followed  by  the  severest  censure  of 
Lord  Wellington's  conduct.     The  press  was  al- 
most unanimous  in  abusing  him ;  his  enemies 
counted  a  strong  party  in  parliament ;  even  the 
ministry,   though  it  recognized  his  services, 
gave  him  but  a  niggard  support.     The  prince 
regent  however  created  him  a  marquis ;  parlia- 
ment granted  him  £100,000  (afterward  increas- 
ed to  £200,000)  for  the  support  of  this  dignity  ; 
and  reenforcements,  especially  of  cavalry,  which 
had  long  been  wanting,  were  at  last  sent  to  him 
freely.     The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  too, 
had  become  useful   soldiers  under   his    con- 
trol, so  that  in  1813  he  was  enabled  to  resume 
offensive  operations  at  the  head  of  200,000 
men — the  best  army,  as  a  whole,  that  England 
had  ever  placed  in  the  field.     The  effective 
force  of  the  French  was  slightly  larger.     They 
no  longer  surrounded  him,  as  in  the  previous 
campaigns,  but  stretched  across  Spain  from 
Valencia  on  the  E.  to  Galicia  on  the  IST.  W. 
Wellington's  first  movement  was  against  King 
Joseph  at  the  centre  of  this  line  on  the  Douro. 
Forcing  him  back  gradually  across  the  Ebro 
and  toward  Biscay,  he  then  changed  his  base 
of  operations  from  Portugal  to  the  IST.  coast  of 
Spain,  and  suddenly  appeared  upon  the  flank 
of  the  retreating  French.    Joseph  determined 
to  make  a  stand  at  Yittoria,  where,  in  conse- 
quence of  Wellington's  change  of  base,  he  was 
obliged  to  draw  up  his  army  in  such  a  way  that 
his  flank  instead  of  his  rear  was  toward  his  only 
remaining  line  of   retreat.     The   battle    was 
fought  June  21.     The  attack  was  made  by  the 
English  at  several  points  simultaneously,  and 
before  night  the  French  were  flying  in  the 
utmost  disorder  toward   Pampeluna,   leaving 
enormous  quantities  of  plunder,  baggage,  sup- 
plies, and  artillery  in  the  hands  of  the  victors. 
The  main  army  was  driven  into  the  Pyrenees  ; 
all  Spain  except  Catalonia  and  Aragon  was 
free ;  and,  a  not  less  important  result  of  the 
victory,  Austria  was  induced  to  join  the  coali- 
tion against  ITapoleon,  at  a  moment  when  her 
determination  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
both  parties  in  the  great  European  contest.  Wel- 
lington was  now  made  a  field  marshal  of  Great 
Britain.     In  February  he  had  been  created  a 
knight  of  the  garter ;  and  it  has  been  remarked 
as  a  circumstance  almost  prophetic,  that  before 
his   great  victory  of  June  21    the  Portuguese 
regency  had  created  him  duque  da  Vitoria,   The 


command  of  the  beaten  army  was  now  given  to 
Soult.     Their  two   advanced  posts  were  the 
fortresses  of  St.  Sebastian  and  Pampeluna.    A 
Spanish  force  under  O'Donnell  blockaded  the 
latter ;  Sir  Thomas  Graham  was  ordered  to  lay 
siege  to  St.  Sebastian ;  and  the  main  body  of 
Wellington's  army,   in  order  to    cover  both 
operations,  was  pushed  forward  between  them 
toward  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  from  Fuen- 
terrabia  to  Koncesvalles.    'St.  Sebastian,  after 
an  assault  had  been  once  repelled  with  heavy 
loss,  and  the  siege  had  been  for  a  time  aban- 
doned, was  taken  by  storm  Aug.  31,  and  Pam- 
peluna surrendered  Oct.  31.   In  the  mean  time 
Soult  had  been  actively  engaged  with  the  main 
body  of  the  allies,  but,  after  a  series  of  battles 
and  manoeuvres  among  the  mountain  passes, 
had  been  driven  into  France,  whither  Welling- 
ton followed  him.     Wellington  declared  that 
he  had  never  seen  such  fighting  as  they  had 
in  the  Pyrenees.     "  I  began,"  wrote  he  to  a 
friend,  "on  the  25th  of  July,  and  excepting  the 
29th,  when  not  a  shot  was  fired,  we  had  it 
every  day  till  the  2d  of  August.     The  battle  of 
the  28th  was  bludgeon  work."  On  Oct.  7,  by  a 
brilliant  and  unexpected  movement,  he  crossed 
the  Bidassoa,  and  finished  the  operations  of  the 
year  by  cutting  off  Soult  from  Bayonne,  and 
blockading. that  fortress,  where  13,000  French 
soldiers  were  in  garrison.     He  issued  the  most 
stringent  orders  for  the  protection  of  the  French 
population,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  check 
the  plundering  propensities  of  his  Spanish  allies, 
he  sent  them  back  to  Spain.     The  loss  which 
he^  thereby  suffered  in  numbers  was  partly  re- 
paid by  the  good  will  of  the  peasantry,  who 
supplied  him  with  provisions  and  information, 
and  returned  under  his  protection  to  the  homes 
from  which  they  had  fled  on  the  approach  of 
their  own  countrymen.     Having  beaten  Soult 
at  Orthez,  Feb.  27,  1814,  he  sent  Beresford  to 
occupy  Bordeaux,  and  then  forced  Soult  back 
to  Toulouse,  which  he  captured  April  10.     He 
had  scarcely  entered  the  city  when  intelligence 
reached  him  of  the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the 
allies,  and  the  consequent  termination  of  the 
war.     On  the  30th  he  left  Toulouse  for  Paris, 
as  ambassador  of  his   sovereign  at  the  court 
of  France,  and  was  received  by  the  illustrious 
personages  there  assembled  with  the  highest 
distinction.    About  the  same  time  he  received 
the  intelligence  of  his  elevation  to  a  dukedom 
(May  11).     From  Paris  he  went  to  Madrid.     On 
June  14  he  took  leave  of  his  army  at  Bordeaux, 
and  returned  to  England,  where  a  still  more 
cordial  greeting  awaited  him.     Those  who  had 
most  severely  assailed  his  past  conduct  were 
now  among  the  first  to  do  him  honor.     Beside 
the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  he 
received  a  pension  of  £10,000.     In  August  he 
returned  to  Paris,  and  in  Feb.  1815  replaced 
Lord  Oastlereagh  at  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
where  he  was  still  engaged  at  the  time   of 
JSTapoleon's  return  from  Elba.     He  immediately 
urged  upon  his  government  the  importance  of 
sending  a  large  force  to  the  ISTetherlands,  and 
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the  advice  having  been  acted  upon,  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of 
that  country,  the  prince  of  Orange  resigning 
the  chief  command  to  accept  a  subordinate  one 
under  him.  He  reached  Brussels  early  in  April, 
and  fixed  his  head-quarters  there.  His  right 
wing  under  Lord  Hill  was  at  Ath,  his  left  un- 
der the  prince  of  Orange  at  Brain-le-Oomte 
and  Mvelles ;  and  a  strong  corps  of  cavalry 
under  the  marquis  of  Anglesea  was  quartered 
near  Grammont.  His  army  was  the  weakest 
and  the  worst  of  the  three  which  were  now 
nearing  each  other  for  battle.  Its  strength 
on  June  15  was  92,000,  of  whom  25,000  only 
were  British.  The  Prussian  army  of  Bliicher 
was  117,000  strong,  and  J^apoleon's  about  124,- 
000.  The  line  which  the  allies  sought  to  guard 
extended  from  Liege  to  the  sea.  Blucher  under- 
took the  defence  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  to 
a  point  beyond  Oharleroi,  and  Wellington  dis- 
tributed his  army  from  the  extreme  Prussian 
right  to  a  point  beyond  the  Scheldt.  There  were 
three  great  roads  by  which  IiTapoleon  could  ad- 
vance, that  by  Oharleroi,  and  those  by  Mons 
and  Tournay  on  the  duke's  right.  Wellington, 
expecting  him  by  the  latter  two,  made  his  most 
formidable  preparations  in  that  quarter,  throw- 
ing his  cavalry  and  most  of  his  English  troops 
toward  the  right;  but  I^apoleon  chose  the 
Oharleroi  road,  a  choice  which  the  duke  never 
ceased  to  consider  a  blunder.  The  often  re- 
peated story  that  the  news  of  the  attack  took 
"Wellington  by  surprise  on  the  15th,  while  he 
was  attending  a  ball  given  by  the  duchess  of 
Richmond  in  Brussels,  is  incorrect.  He  had 
been  informed  of  it  as  early  as  3  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  same  evening  moved  his  whole 
army  to  the  left,  with  the  exception  of  the  re- 
serves, which  he  kept  in  Brussels  until  4  o'clock 
the  next  morning.  In  order  not  to  alarm  the 
citizens  or  to  encourage  the  numerous  partisans 
of  the  French  in  Brussels,  he  attended  the  ball, 
but  gave  private  orders  to  his  staff  to  depart  at 
an  early  hour ;  and  toward  morning  he  himself 
went  out  and  rode  after  the  column  to  Quatre 
Bras.  (See  Wateeloo.)  During  the  battle  he 
exposed  himself  almost  recklessly.  While  at- 
tempting to  rally  a  body  of  Brunswick  hussars 
he  was  carried  away  by  the  tide  of  fugitives ; 
and  the  French  lancers  charging  at  the  same 
moment,  he  only  escaped  by  the  speed  of  his 
horse,  leaping  him  across  a  ditch  in  which  the 
92d  highlanders  were  lying.  On  June  21  the 
victorious  armies  of  Wellington  and  Blucher 
crossed  the  French  frontier  and  marched  upon 
Paris.  They  nowhere  encountered  serious  op- 
position until  they  reached  the  capital,  where 
Blucher  experienced  some  resistance;  but  as. 
soon  as  Wellington  arrived  an  armistice  was 
agreed  upon.  In  regard  to  the  final  disposi- 
tion of  N'apoleon's  person,  the  duke  wrote  to 
a  friend :  "  Blucher  wishes  to  kill  him,  but  I 
have  advised  him  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
so  foul  a  transaction ;  if  the  sovereigns  wish 
him  to  be  put  to  death,  they  should  appoint 
an   executioner,  which  should  not  be    me." 


He  also  strenuously  opposed  the  proposals  to 
levy  100,000,000  francs  upon  the  city  of  Paris, 
deface  some  of  the  public  monuments,  and  de- 
stroy the  bridges  of  Jena  and  Austerlitz.  *'  He 
acted  like  an  ally  with  Louis  XVIII.,"  says 
Lamartine,  ^'having  acted  like  a  conqueror 
with  l^Tapoleon."  During  his  residence  in  Paris 
several  attempts  were  made  to  assassinate  him, 
but  his  just  and  conciliatory  course  toward  the 
French  nation  was  soon  more  generally  appre- 
ciated. In  Great  Britain  his  popularity  was 
almost  unbounded.  Honors  of  every  sort  were 
heaped  upon  him,  and  in  1817  the  mansion  and 
estate  of  Strathfieldsaye,  in  Hampshire,  was 
purchased  at  a  cost  of  £263,000  and  presented 
to  him  as  a  gift  from  the  nation.  After  the 
congress  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  1818,  at  which 
he  represented  Great  Britain,  he  returned 
home,  and  was  appointed  master-general  of  the 
ordnance,  in  which  capacity  he  abolished  in  the 
course  of  two  years  68  useless  offices.  In  Oct. 
1819,  he  was  gazetted  governor  of  Plymouth. 
He  was  one  of  the  British  plenipotentiaries  at 
the  congress  of  Verona  in  1822,  in  which  he  ad- 
vocated non-intervention  in  the  afi'airs  of  Spain, 
afterward  going  to  Paris  to  persuade  the  French 
king  to  forego  his  designs  upon,  that  country. 
He  was  more  successful  in  1826  in  his  mission 
to  St.  Petersburg  to  induce  the  czar  Nicholas 
to  refrain  from  making  war  upon  Turkey,  and 
to  agree  to  the  mediation  of  England  between 
Turkey  and  Greece.  On  the  death  of  the  duke 
of  York  in  Jan.  1827,  he  was  appointed  general 
commanding  in  chief.  In  politics  he  was  a 
conservative  of  the  old  school,  with  a  bitter 
dread  of  democratic  encroachment,  to  which 
he  attributed  the  necessity  for  most  of  the  bat- 
tles he  had  fought.  As  master-general  of  the 
ordnance  he  held  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  which 
he  resigned  when  Lord  Liverpool's  ministry 
was  dissolved  in  Feb.  1827.  In  the  following 
year,  after  the  death  of  Canning  and  the  fall 
of  Lord  Goderich's  ministry,  he  Avas  requested 
to  form  a  cabinet.  Though  he  had  opposed 
Catholic  emancipation  before,  he  assented  to 
the  bill  which  was  passed  during  his  adminis- 
tration, because  he  believed  further  opposition 
to  it  inexpedient.  In  sacrificing  his  long  as- 
serted opinions  on  this  subject,  he  sacrificed 
also  his  popularity,  which  vanished  in  a  mo- 
ment. Lord  Winchilsea  went  so  far  as  to 
charge  the  duke  in  a  public  newspaper  with 
*'  insidious  designs  for  the  infringement  of  our 
liberties  and  the  introduction  of  popery  into 
every  department  of  the  state."  This  absurd 
charge  led  to  a  hostile  meeting,  in  which  the 
duke  missed  his  aim  and  Lord  Winchilsea  dis- 
charged his  pistol  into  the  air.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  parliamentary  reform  he  would  make 
no  concession,  and  the  mob  on  one  or  two 
occasions  went  to  the  length  of  offering  him 
personal  indignity  and  violence.  The  windows 
of  Apsley  house,  his  town  residence,  were  de- 
molished, and  an  attempt  was  made  to  de- 
stroy Strathfieldsaye  by  fire.  In  Nov.  1830, 
he  tendered  his  resignation,  and  was  succeeded 
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by  Lord  Grey.  On  the  dissolution  of  Lord 
Melbourne's  cabinet  in  Nov.  1834,  he  was 
consulted  by  the  king,  whom  he  advised  to  call 
Sir  Eobert  Peel  to  the  head  of  affairs.  Until 
Sir  Eobert's  return  from  Italy,  where  he  was 
then  travelling,  the  duke  performed  the  func- 
tions of  premier,  beside  filling  several  other 
offices  of  state;  but  soon  after  the  opening 
of  parliament  the  whigs  returned  to  power, 
and  the  duke  appeared  no  more  as  a  cabinet 
minister.  He  had  been  appointed  in  1829  lord 
warden  of  the  cinque  ports,  and  in  Jan.  1834 
was  elected  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Oxford.  On  the  death  of  Lord  Hill,  in  whose 
favor  he  had  resign  ell  the  rank  of  commander- 
in-chief  when  he  became  premier,  he  return- 
ed to  the  horse  guards  (1843).  His  death 
was  caused  by  apoplexy.  The  public  grief  at 
the  event  was  most  profound.  All  the  duke's 
unpopular  acts  were  forgotten;  only  his  ser- 
vices were  remembered.  A  magnificent  public 
funeral  followed  his  remains  to  St.  Paul's  ca- 
thedral, where  they  were  interred  Nov.  18. — 
In  person  the  duke  was  of  middle  height, 
strongly  built,  with  keen  gray  eyes,  a  long  face, 
an  aquiline  nose,  and  a  generally  cheerful  coun- 
tenance. He  was  active  in  his  habits  almost 
to  the  close  of  his  life,  fond  of  amusements,  but 
somewhat  insensible  perhaps  to  the  softer  in- 
fluences of  human  nature.  His  firmness  often 
approached  severity.  His  charities  were  pro- 
fuse, but  unostentatious.  One  of  his  most  re- 
markable characteristics  was  a  contempt  for 
all  difiiculties  in  the  way  of  any  thing  he  wished 
to  do.  "  I  never  in  my  life,"  said  he,  "gave  up 
any  thing  I  once  undertook."  This  character- 
istic was  as  conspicuous  in  the  cabinet  as  in 
the  field.  While  he  was  premier,  being  once 
assured,  in  reply  to  his  desire  to  have  some 
treasury  accounts  simplified,  that  the  thing 
was  impossible,  he  remarked:  "Never  mind; 
if  you  cannot  accomplish  it,  I  will  send  you  in 
half  a  dozen  pay  sergeants  who  will ;"  and  the 
thing  was  done.  Clearness  of  discernment,  cor- 
rectness of  judgment,  and  rapidity  in  execu- 
tion were  the  principal  elements  of  his  achieve- 
ments in  war.  He  owed  little  or  nothing  to 
the  enthusiasm  which  has  so  often  won  battles, 
for  all  his  greatest  exploits  were  performed 
under  the  most  discouraging  circumstances. 
At  no  time  were  the  means  at  his  disposal  equal 
to  the  ready  and  certain  execution  of  his  plans ; 
he  gained  every  thing  by  perseverance  and  res- 
olution. His  admirable  military  despatches 
are  remarkable  for  straightforwardness  and 
clearness.  He  exaggerated  no  success  and  ex- 
tenuated no  disaster.  Thirteen  volumes  of 
them  were  published  by  Col.  Gurwood  (1834- 
'8),  and  a  supplementary  collection,  including 
some  of  his  correspondence  and  memoranda,  is 
now  in  the  course  of  publication  by  the  duke's 
son,  the  9th  volume  of  which  appeared  at  Lon- 
don in  1862.  Among  the  best  biographies  of 
Wellington  are  those  of  W.  H.  Maxwell  (3  vols. 
8vo.,  London,  1839-'41)  and  of  the  Belgian 
Capt.  Brialmont,  translated  with  emendations 


and  additions  by  the  Eev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  chaplain 
general  of  the  forces  (4  vols.,  London,  1858). 

WELLS,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Indiana,  intersected 
by  the  Wabash  river ;  area,  372  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1860,  10,884.  It  has  a  rolling  surface,  and 
the  soil  is  very  fertile.  The  productions  in 
1850  were  50,289  bushels  of  wheat,  148,565  of 
Indian  corn,  20,089  of  oats,  and  7,601  lbs.  of 
wool.  There  were  12  grist  mills,  9  saw  mills, 
2  newspaper  offices,  9  churches,  and  1,510  pu- 
pils attending  public  schools.  Large  numbers 
of  live  stock  are  raised.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  excellent  timber.     Capital,  Bluffton. 

WELLS,  Horace,  an  American  dentist,  one 
of  the  claimants  of  the  discovery  of  angesthesia, 
born  in  Hartford,  Windsor  co.,  Yt.,  Jan.  21, 
1815,  died  in  New  York  city,  Jan.  24, 1848.  He 
was  educated  at  the  academies  of  Bellows  Falls, 
Yt.,  Hopkinton  and  Amherst,  Mass.,  and  Wal- 
pole,  N.  H.  In  1834  he  commenced  the  study 
of  dentistry  in  Boston,  and  after  a  time  opened 
an  office  there,  but  removed  in  1836  to  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  where  he  soon  gained  a  lucrative 
practice.  At  an  early  period  in  his  practice  he 
had  considered  the  possibility  of  administering 
some  angesthetic  to  prevent  pain  in  dental 
operations.  He  experimented  upon  himself 
with  several  of  the  narcotics,  but  Avithout 
satisfactory  result.  As  early  as  1840  the  use 
of  nitrous  oxide  gas  occurred  to  him,  but  he 
had  never  seen  it  administered,  and  there  was 
then  in  Connecticut  a  strong  distrust  of  it  from 
an  unfortunate  result  which  had  followed  its 
administration  in  New  Haven  several  years 
before.  On  Sept.  10,  1844,  Mr.  G.  Q.  Colton 
lectured  in  Hartford  and  administered  the 
nitrous  oxide  gas  to  several  persons,  one  of 
whom  under  its  influence  bruised  himself  se- 
verely by  falling  over  some  benches,  but  was 
quite  unconscious  of  pain.  Dr.  Wells  observed 
this,  and  at  once  declared  his  belief  "  that  a 
man,  by  taking  that  gas,  could  have  a  tooth  ex- 
tracted or  a  limb  amputated,  and  not  feel  the 
pain."  The  next  day  he  tested  the  matter  in 
his  own  person,  having  a  large  molar  tooth  ex- 
tracted without  the  slightest  pain.  He  fol- 
lowed this  by  the  successful  administration  of 
the  gas  in  12  or  15  cases  of  extraction  of  teeth 
during  the  autumn  of  1844,  and  other  dentists 
of  the  city  administered  it  in  their  practice 
with  like  success.  In  Dec.  1844,  he  visited 
Boston  in  order  to  lay  his  discovery  before  the 
medical  faculty  of  that  city.  He  made  it  known 
to  Drs.  Warren  and  Hay  ward,  and  also  to  the 
distinguished  chemist  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  and 
to  Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  a  practising  dentist 
and  a  former  pupil  of  his.  Dr.  Warren  invited 
him  to  address  his  medical  class  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  did  so,  but  was  too  diffident  to 
make  a  very  satisfactory  impression.  He  was 
invited  to  extract  a  tooth  for  a  patient  under 
its  influence  in  the  presence  of  the  medical 
class.  The  patient  did  not  inhale  enough  of 
the  gas  to  produce  unconsciousness,  and  as  he 
said  he  felt  some  pain,  the  medical  students 
hissed  the  dentist  and  declared  his  discovery 
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an  imposition.  In  the  previous  month  he  had 
entertained  the  idea  of  substituting  sulphuric 
ether  for  nitrous  oxide  gas,  as  more  portable, 
convenient,  and  easily  administered ;  but  the 
administration  of  it  in  a  surgical  case  of  Dr. 
E.  E.  Marcy  proving  unsuccessful,  he  aban- 
doned its  use,  and  continued  as  he  had  oppor- 
tunity to  use  the  nitrous  oxide.  On  the  appli- 
cation of  Drs.  Jackson  and  Morton,  in  Oct. 
1846,  for  a  patent  as  the  joint  discoverers 
and  inventors  of  anaBsthetic  rei^edies,  dating 
their  discovery  Sept.  30,  1846,  Dr.  Wells  re- 
monstrated with  them,  and  stated  the  results  of 
his  own  experiments,  as  well  as  the  testimony 
of  the  surgeons  and  physicians  of  Hartford  to 
their  success.  In  December  of  the  same  year 
Dr.  Wells  sailed  for  France,  to  lay  his  discov- 
ery before  the  medical  profession,  and  succeed- 
ed in  convincing  the  medical  society  of  Paris 
that  he  had  made  a  valuable  discovery,  as  is 
shown  by  resolutions  adopted  by  them  after  a 
discussion  of  three  days.  In  the  spring  of  1847 
Dr.  Wells  returned  to  America,  and  on  March 
30  published  in  a  small  pamphlet  "  A  His- 
tory of  the  Discovery  of  the  Application  of 
Nitrous  Oxide  Gas,  Ether,  and  other  Vapors 
to  Surgical  Operations,"  in  which  he  stated  the 
results  of  his  experiments  as  above  related,  and 
sustained  them  by  several  affidavits.  The  at- 
tacks which  were  made  on  him  in  the  con- 
troversy which  ensued  on  the  subject  gave 
him  much  anxiety,  and  further  impaired  his 
already  enfeebled  health,  and,  together  with 
his  zealous  experiments  on  his  own  person  of 
the  effects  of  chloroform,  produced  mental  ab- 
erration. He  had  removed  to  ISTew  York  city 
some  months  previous,  and  was  there  arrested, 
charged  with  throwing  vitriol  on  the  clothQS  of 
women  in  the  street ;  and  the  arrest  causing  an 
aggravation  of  his  mental  disorder,  he  com- 
mitted suicide.  In  1853,  an  application  having 
been  made  to  congress  by  Dr.  Morton  and  sub- 
sequently by  Dr.  Jackson  for  a  grant  of  $100,000 
as  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  etherization,  a 
report  giving  a  large  mass  of  evidence  in  re- 
gard to  Dr.  Wells's  claims  was  drawn  up  by 
the  Hon.  Truman  Smith,  of  the  U,  S.  senate,  one 
of  the  committee,  which  was  subsequently  pub- 
lished in  a  separate  volume,  under  the  title  of 
"  An  Examination  of  the  Question  of  Anaas- 
thesia"  (Kew  York,  1860). 

WELLS,  William  Charles,  a  British  author 
and  physician,  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in 
May,  iToT,  died  in  London,  Aug  28,  181T.  He 
was  sent  by  his  parents  to  Scotland  to  be  edu- 
cated, and  a  few  years  after  his  return  to 
America  emigrated  with  his  family,  who  were 
tories,  to  Great  Britain.  He  studied  medi- 
cine at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1780 ;  and  after  serving  as 
surgeon  to  a  Scotch  regiment  in  Holland,  and 
making  a  brief  visit  to  America,  he  established 
himself  in  1785  as  a  physician  in  London.  In 
1790  he  became  physician  to  the  Finsbury  dis- 
pensary, and  in  1795  assistant  physician,  and  in 
1800  physician  to  St.  Thomas's  hospital.     He 


published  several  papers  on  the  contractility^ 
of  muscles  in  animals,  on  the  color  of  blood, 
and  on  vision,  but  is  best  known  by  an  "  Essay 
on  Dew"  (1814).  Frequent  exposure  to  the 
night  air  brought  on  a  disease  which  shortened 
his  life.  He  left  an  autobiography  dictated 
during  his  last  illness,  which  comes  down  to 
within  a  few  days  of  his  death. 
WELLWOOD.  See  Monceeiff. 
WEN,  a  sarcomatous  or  fleshy  tumor,  at- 
tached to  the  body  by  a  peduncle.  It  may 
grow  from  almost  any  part  of  the  body  ;  it  is 
movable,  firm,  inelastic,  of  slow  growth,  and 
gives  no  pain  unless  from  its  weight,  or  by 
pressure  on  neighboring  parts.  In  warm  coun- 
tries wens  sometimes  attain  an  enormous  size, 
weighing  50,  70,  or  even  100  lbs.  Cutting  out 
is  the  only  effectual  way  of  treating  them. 

WENCESLAS,  or  Wenzel,  Saint,  duke  of 
Bohemia,  born  in  908,  assassinated  in  936.  He 
was  the  son  of  Duke  Wratislaw  and  his  pagan 
wife  Drahomira.  His  father's  mother,  Lud- 
mila,  brought  him  up  in  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  from  his  mother,  by  whose  order 
Ludmila  was  assassinated,  he  suffered  great 
persecution.  At  the  death  of  his  father  (921) 
he  was  a  minor,  but  as  his  mother  during  her 
regency  cruelly  persecuted  the  Christians,  Wen- 
ceslas  was  elected  duke  in  927.  At  a  diet  at 
Worms  the  emperor  Otho  I.  offered  to  Wen- 
ceslas  the  royal  crown  of  Bohemia,  but  he 
refused  it,  and  only  asked  for  the  relics  of 
St.  Vitus  and  St.  Sigismund  of  Burgundy, 
which  he  had  deposited  at  Prague.  Discon- 
tented grandees,  who  hated  him  on  account 
of  his  zeal  for  the  introduction  of  Christian- 
ity, plotted  against  his  life  with  his  mother 
Drahomira  and  his  brother  Boleslaw.  He  was 
invited  by  Boleslaw  to  one  of  his  castles,  and 
while  praying  in  the  church  during  the  night 
he  was  assassinated  at  the  instigation  of  his 
mother.  Boleslaw  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
verted by  miracles  happening  at  the  grave  of 
Wenceslas,  and  to  have  deposited  his  relics  in 
the  church  of  St.  Vitus  at  Prague,  where  they 
are  still  exhibited.  The  emperor  Otho  I.,  in 
consequence  of  the  murder  of  Wenceslas,  in- 
vaded Bohemia  and  forced  Boleslaw  to  intro- 
duce Christianity.  The  Roman  Catholic  church 
commemorates  Wenceslas  on  Sept.  28. 

WENCESLAS,  or  Wenzel,  a  German  empe- 
ror, born  in  Prague  in  1361,  died  there  in  1419. 
The  eldest  son  of  Charles  IV.  and  his  3d  wife 
Anna,  he  was  crowned  king  of  Bohemia  in  his 
3d  year  and  married  in  his  10th,  and  in  his  17th 
succeeded  his  father  on  the  imperial  throne, 
though  he  was  never  crowned  at  Rome.  Hav- 
ing vainly  endeavored  to  restore  order  and  peace 
in  his  empire,  which  was  torn  by  social  dissen- 
sions and  conflicts  between  cities  and  nobles,  he 
betook  himself  to  dissipation.  In  a  diet  at  Eger 
in  1389  he  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  cities, 
which  he  had  before  favored,  and  soon  after  an- 
nulled all  debts  due  to  Jews  on  the  payment 
to  himself  of  from  15  to  30  per  cent,  of  the 
amount ;  the  mob  of  Prague  having  slaughtered 
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3,000  Jews,  he  also  confiscated  to  his  own  use 
the  property  of  the  victims.  He  compelled  the 
Bohemian  nobles  to  return  without  payment 
the  estates  of  the  crown,  on  the  pledge  of 
which  they  had  loaned  money.  John  Nepomu- 
cen  he  tortured  with  his  own  hand,  and  then 
threw  him  bound  into  the  Moldau.  He  was 
seized  and  imprisoned  at  Prague  by  a  con- 
spiracy among  the  nobles  to  which  his  brother 
Sigismund  of  Hungary  was  a  party,  but  was 
set  free  at  the  instance  of  the  German  princes. 
After  his  release  he  practised  new  enormities 
of  violence,  and  also  relieved  his  pecuniary  dis- 
tress by  creating  Giovanni  Galeazzo  Visconti 
duke  of  Milan  in  consideration  of  100,000  gold- 
en florins.  In  the  controversy  between  the 
popes  and  anti-popes,  he  adhered  to  the  cause 
of  the  former  until  he  finally  united  with 
France  to  urge  the  abdication  of  Boniface  IX. 
and  Benedict  XIII.  in  order  that  a  new  pope 
might  be  chosen  in  place  of  the  two.  Here- 
upon a  number  of  powerful  German  princes, 
who  had  hitherto  befriended  him  as  a  friend  of 
Boniface,  became  his  enemies,  and  formally  de- 
posed him  at  Frankfort  in  1400,  as  did  Boniface 
in  1403.  I^Tew  troubles  in  Bohemia  resulted  in 
his  being  seized  again  by  his  brother  Sigismund 
and  imprisoned  for  10  months  in  Vienna.  He 
favored  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia,  out  of  hatred 
against  the  Catholic  clergy,  but  was  unable  to 
save  the  life  of  Huss.  In  1410  he  abdicated 
all  claims  to  the  imperial  dignity  in  favor  of 
Sigismund,  and  leaving  the  government  of  Bo- 
hemia to  the  local  diets,  he  gave  himself  up  to 
drinking  and  excesses  till  he  died  of  apoplexy. 
He  was  a  weak,  cruel,  and  sensual  man. 

WEN'DS,  the  name  of  a  Slavic  tribe,  forming 
a  subdivision  of  the  north-western  stem  of  the 
Slavi.  (See  Slavi.)  In  the  6th  century  the 
Wends  were  a  powerful  people,  extending  in 
I^.  and  E.  Germany  from  the  Elbe  along  the 
Baltic  as  far  as  the  Vistula,  and  southward  as 
far  as  Bohemia.  They  comprised :  1,  the  Obo- 
trits,  who  formed  an  independent  kingdom  in 
what  is  now  Mecklenburg,  but  were  almost 
entirely  extirpated  in  the  12th  century  by  Henry 
the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony ;  2,  the  Wiltzi  (Vehti 
or  Lutici),  the  most  powerful  and  warlike  among 
all  the  north-western  Slavi,  who  occupied  in 
the  2d  century  the  coast  of  Prussia,  advanced 
to  the  mouths  of  the  Oder,  and  afterward 
expanded  to  the  west  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  but 
after  the  conquest  of  Brandenburg  by  the  Ger- 
mans gradually  disappeared  from  history;  3, 
the  Ukeri,  Hevelli,  and  Rhetarians,  in  the  5 
marks  of  Brandenburg,  who  were  conquered 
and  almost  annihilated  by  Albert  the  Bear, 
margrave  of  Brandenburg;  4,  the  Luzici  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia;  and  5,  the  Ser- 
bians, who  however  are  by  some  writers  ex- 
pressly distinguished  from  the  Wends.  The 
only  remnants  of  the  Wends  are  now  to  be 
found  in  Lusatia,  where  they  still  speak  their 
language  and  retain  their  old  customs  and 
usages.  They  mostly  occupy  themselves  with 
agriculture,  and  are  well  formed,  laborious,  do- 


cile, and  hospitable.      Their  number  amounts 
to  about  150,000,  of  whom  two  thirds  live  in 
Upper  Lusatia  and  one  third  in  Lower  Lusatia. 
Of  the  former  about  50,000  belong  to  the  king- 
dom of  Saxony,  and  all  the  others  to  Prussia. — 
The  language  of  the  Wends  is  similar  to  the 
other  branches  of  the  north-western  stem  of  the 
Slavic  languages,  the  Polish  and  the  Bohemian. 
It  is  divided  into  the  dialect  of  Lower  Lusatia, 
which  is  but  little  developed,  and  that  of  Upper 
Lusatia.     The    latter  is  subdivided  into  the 
evangelical  dialect,  near  Bautzen ;  the  Catholic 
dialect,  near  Kamenz  and  in  the  north-west ; 
and  the  north-eastern  dialect.     The  differences 
are  mostly  confined  to  shades  of  pronunciation. 
The  stock  of  words  in  the  present  language  of 
the  Wends  is  largely  mixed  with  German  ele- 
ments.    Orthography  has  always  been  in  a 
very  unsettled  condition,  and  especially  a  sub- 
ject of   controversy  between   Catholics   and 
Protestants ;  but  in  modern  times  attempts  at 
reconciliation   and  improvement,  made  espe- 
cially by  Jordan,  have  met  with  approval  on 
both  sides.     In  their  publications,  the  Wends 
have  mostly  made  use  of  the  German  letters. 
There  are  8  vowels,  «,  o,  -w,  €,  %  all  of  which 
are  pronounced  as  in  German  and  Italian,  6 
(between  o  in  note  and  u  in  full).,  e  (like  long 
English  e),  and  y  (approaching  the  German  u). 
Of  consonants  there  are  32 :  j  {y  consonant), 
w  (tO,  w  (v  soft),  5,  If  (soft),  p,  p  (soft),  m,  m 
(soft),  n,n  (soft,  Fr.  gnj,  Z, -J' (like  tO,  r,  r  (soft), 
2,  i  (Fr.  j),  5,  s  (sA),  tZ,  dz^  d£  {dsh  soft),  ds^  t,  c 
(tz)^  c  (tell  soft),  6  (tcTi),  ts,  A,  ch  Q:)^  g  (hard),  K 
There  is  no  article.     The  substantives  are  of  3 
genders,  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter.     Sub- 
stantives ending  in  a  consonant  are  mostly  mas- 
culine, those  in  a  and  i  feminine,  and  those  in 
0  and  e  neuter.     There  are  7  declensions,  2  for 
the  masculine,  3  for  the  neuter,  and  2  for  the 
feminine.     The  language  has  a  dual  number. 
There  are  7  cases,  viz. :  nominative,  accusative, 
genitive,  dative,  locative  (to  express  the  rela- 
tion of  m),  instrumental  (to  express  the  rela- 
tions of  hy  and  with),  and  vocative.  The  adjec- 
tives end  in  2/,  i  (masculine),  a  (feminine),  o  and 
e  (neuter).     The  comparative  is  formed  by  the 
termination  m,  and  in  order  to  form  the  super- 
lative the  syllable  naj  is  placed  before  the  com- 
parative.    The  personal  pronouns  are   irreg- 
ular; the  others  are  declined  like  adjectives. 
The  verb  has  6  tenses,  present,  imperfect,  per- 
fect, pluperfect,  future,  and  future  perfect ;  5 
moods,  indicative,   subjunctive,  optative,   im- 
perative, and  infinitive,  beside  a  gerund ;  and  3 
participles,  present  and  perfect  active,  and  per- 
fect passive.     There  are  grammars  of  the  Wen- 
dish  language  by  Ticinus  (Prague,  1679),  Mat- 
thai  (1721),  Seller  (Bautzen,  1830),  and  Jordan 
(Prague,  1841). 

WEISTSLEYDALE,  James  Paeke,  baron,  an 
English  judge,  born  atHighfield,  near  Liverpool, 
March  22, 1 782.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  in  1813  was  called  to  the 
bar  at  the  Inner  Temple.  After  a  highly  suc- 
cessful professional  career,  he  was  in  1828  made 
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a  puisne  justice  of  the  court  of  king's  bencli, 
whence  in  1834  he  was  transferred  to  the  court 
of  the  exchequer,  where  as  Baron  Parke  he 
sat  with  great  reputation  for  22  years.  Upon 
retiring  from  the  bench  in  1856  he  was  cre- 
ated by  the  Palmerston  ministry  Baron  Wens- 
leydale  of  Wensleydale,  "  for  the  term  of  his 
natural  life."  This  creation  was  opposed  by 
the  house  of  lords  as  an  infringement  of  their 
privileges,  and  after  a  memorable  contest,  in 
which  Lords  Campbell  and  Lyndhurst,  the  earl 
of  Derby,  and  others  participated,  the  govern- 
ment receded  from  their  position,  and  Lord 
Wensleydale  received  a  new  patent  creating 
him  Baron  Wensleydale  of  Walton,  with  the 
usual  remainder  to  his  heirs  male. 

WENTLETRAP,  the  popular  name  of  the 
gasteropod  shells  of  the  genus  scalaria  (Lam.), 
from  scaU^  a  stair.  The  shell  is  long  and  tur- 
reted,  with  many  whorls,  close  or  separated, 
ornamented  with  numerous  transverse  promi- 
nent ribs;  the  mouth  is  circular  and  the  lip 
continuous,  closed  with  a  horny  operculum; 
the  tube  of  the  shell  is  perfect ;  the  teeth  are 
in  numerous  longitudinal  series.  There  are 
over  100  species  described,  in  nearly  all  the 
seas  of  the  world,  though  most  beautiful  in  the 
tropics,  ranging  from  low  water  mark  to  80 
fathoms ;  most  of  them  are  pure  shining  white, 
and  they  emit  a  purplish  fluid  when  disturbed. 
The  commonest  species  on  the  coast  of  the 
Kew  England  states  is  the  8,  Grmnlandica 
(G-ould),  about  an  inch  long  and  l  of  an  inch 
in  its  greatest  width  ;  it  is  livid  brown  or  blu- 
ish white,  with  10  close,  moderately  convex 
whorls,  and  white  flattened  ribs;  it  is  abun- 
dant on  the  Grand  Banks,  and  is  often  taken 
from  the  stomachs  of  fishes  of  the  cod  family. 
A  species  on  the  coast  of  California  is  some- 
times used  by  the  natives  as  ear  rings.  There 
are  several  species  on  the  coast  of  Europe,  and 
many  in  the  Indian  ocean ;  one  of  the  hand- 
somest is  the  S.  pretiosa  (Lam.),  of  the  China 
seas,  li-  to  2  inches  long,  snow-white  or  pale 
flesh- colored,  with  8  separated  whorls ;  large 
and  perfect  specimens  formerly  sold  for  very 
high  prices,  sometimes  as  much  as  $100,  and  it 
is  said  that  in  one  instance  the  value  has  been 
fixed  at  200  guineas ;  they  can  now  be  bought 
for  a  few  shillings. 

WEiTTWORTH,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Upper  Cana- 
da, situated  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  which 
constitutes  its  E.  boundary ;  area,  426  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1861,  31,799.  The  head  waters  of 
Welland  river  and  several  smaller  streams  drain 
it.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Grand  Trunk,  the 
Great  Western,  and  the  Hamilton  and  Niagara 
railways,  as  well  as  by  a  line  from  Hamilton  to 
Caledonia.     Capital,  Hamilton. 

WENTWORTH,    Charles    Watsojt.      See 

ROOKINOHAM. 

WENT  WORTH,  Thomas.    See  Straffoed. 

WENTWORTH.  I.  William,  an  early  colo- 
nist of  New  Hampshire,  born  in  England  about 
1610,  died  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  March  16,  169T. 
He  was  a  follower  of  the  Rev.  John  Wheel- 


wright, and  with  that  clergyman  and  33  oth- 
ers signed  on  Aug.  4, 1639,  "A  Combination 
for  a  Government  at  Exeter,  N.  H."  He  re- 
moved to  Wells,  Me.,  with  Wheelwright,  and 
when  the  latter  went  to  England  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Oliver  Cromwell  to  power,  Wentworth 
removed  to  Dover,  where  he  was  a  ruling 
elder  in  the  church,  preaching  often  and  regu- 
larly supplying  the  pulpit  at  Exeter  as  late  as 
1693.  He  was  the  progenitor  of  all  the  Went- 
worths  of  the  United  States  whose  origin  has 
been  explored.  He  left  9  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter. II.  John,  lieutenant-governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Jan.  16,  16T1,  died  there, 
Dec.  12,  1730.  He  was  bred  a  sea  captain. 
In  1711  he  was  appointed  by  Queen  Anne  a 
councillor  for  New  Hampshire;  in  1713  he 
became  a  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  and  in 
1717  lieutenant-governor  of  the  province,  which 
was  then  dependent  on  Massachusetts,  his  com- 
mission being  signed  by  Joseph  Addison.  He 
left  14  children.  HI.  Benning,  governor  of 
New  Hampshire,  oldest  child  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  Portsmouth,  July  24,  1696,  died  there, 
Oct.  14,  1770.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1715,  became  a  merchant  at  Ports- 
mouth, which  town  he  frequently  represented 
in  the  provincial  assembly,  was  appointed  a 
king's  councillor  Oct.  12,1734,  and  when  in  1741 
New  Hampshire  was  made  a  distinct  province 
he  became  its  governor  (Dec.  13),  and  so  con- 
tinued until  1767,  when  he  resigned  on  account 
of  the  infirmities  of  age,  having  held  that  oflSce 
for  25  years.  He  was  authorized  by  the  crown 
to  grant  patents  of  unoccupied  land,  and  in 
1749  commenced  making  grants  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  Connecticut  river,  in  what  is  now 
southern  Vermont.  These  grants  were  con- 
sidered by  the  colonial  government  of  New 
York  as  within  its  domain,  and,  as  Gov.  Went- 
worth stoutly  maintained  for  a  time  his  au- 
thority, the  collision  so  famous  in  the  history 
of  Vermont  respecting  the  "  New  Hampshire 
grants"  ensued.  (See  Vermont.)  Gov.  Went- 
worth exacted  heavy  fees  for  his  grants  of  land, 
and  thus  accumulated  a  large  property.  In  all 
of  them  he  stipulated  for  the  reservation  of  a 
lot  for  an  Episcopal  church.  The  town  of 
Bennington,  Vermont,  was  named  in  honor  of 
him.  After  his  resignation  as  governor  he 
gave  to  Dartmouth  college  500  acres  of  land, 
on  which  the  college  buildings  were  erected. 
He  had  three  children,  who  died  before  him. 
IV.  Sir  John,  governor  of  New  Hampshire 
and  afterward  of  Nova  Scotia,  nephew  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  Portsmouth  in  1736,  died  in 
Halifax,  April  8,  1820.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1755,  being  a  classmate  of 
John  Adams,  was  associated  with  his  father 
Mark  Wentworth  as  a  merchant,  and  in  1765 
was  the  agent  of  New  Hampshire  to  present 
petitions  in  England.  While  there  he  gained 
the  friendship  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham, 
through  whose  influence  he  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Benning  Wentworth  as  governor  of 
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Kew  Hampshire,  Aug.  11,  1766,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  appointed  surveyor-general  of  the 
king's  woods  in  I^Torth  America,  with  a  salary 
of  £700  and  perquisites.  He  landed  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  0.,  in  March,  1768,  and  travelling  north- 
ward by  land  registered  his  commission  as  sur- 
veyor in  each  of  the  colonies  through  which 
he  passed.  He  entered  on  his  duties  as  gov- 
ernor in  June,  1768,  and  on  'Nov.  11,  1769, 
just  10  days  after  the  burial  of  her  first  husband, 
married  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Frances  Atkinson,  to 
whom  he  had  been  engaged  previous  to  going 
to  England.  He  lived  in  much  style,  having 
a  house  in  Portsmouth,  which  is  still  in  posses- 
sion of  the  family,  and  a  country  seat  at  Wolfs- 
borough,  where  he  entertained  very  liberally. 
He  gave  Dartmouth  college  its  charter  and 
endowed  it  with  44,000  acres  of  land,  and  also 
gave  a  piece  of  land  to  each  member  of  the 
first  graduating  class.  Being  a  man  of  amiable 
qualities,  he  maintained  his  popularity  through 
the  incipient  stages  of  the  revolution ;  but  wlien 
in  1774  Gen.  Gage  found  it  impossible  to  pro- 
cure carpenters  to  construct  barracks  for  the 
royal  troops  in  Boston,  and  "Wentworth  endeav- 
ored to  procure  them  for  him  privately  from 
Wolfsborough,  the  indignation  of  the  people,  led 
by  his  uncle  Hunking  Wentworth,  rose  against 
him  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  Fort  William  and  Mary,  and 
then  on  board  a  British  ship.  In  a  proclama- 
tion on  Dec.  26, 1774,  he  attempted  to  stay  the 
storm,  but  in  vain ;  and  after  another  proclama- 
tion proroguing  the  legislature  from  Sept.  1775, 
to  April,  1776,  he  went  to  England,  where  he 
remained  until  peace  was  declared.  He  then 
removed  to  N'ova  Scotia  and  resumed  his  func- 
tions as  surveyor  of  the  king's  woods,  and  on 
May  14,  1792,  was  appointed  lieutenant-gover- 
nor of  that  province,  which  office  he  resigned 
in  1808,  receiving  a  pension  of  £500.  He  was 
created  a  baronet  in  1795,  and  received  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  from  Oxford,  from  Marischal 
college,  and  from  Dartmouth  college.  The 
baronetcy  became  extinct  April  10, 1844,  on  the 
death  of  his  only  child  Charles  May  Wentworth, 
a  graduate  of  Oxford,  long  private  secretary 
to  the  earl  of  Fitzwilliam,  who  died  at  King- 
sand,  Devon,  leaving  the  bulk  of  his  property 
to  his  cousin  Mrs.  Gore,  the  well  known  nov- 
elist. V.  John,  a  patriot  of  the  American 
revolution,  a  great-grandson  of  Elder  Wil- 
liam Wentworth,  born  in  Dover,  IST.  H.,  March 
80,  1719,  died  in  Somerswoi^th,  May  17,  1781. 
He  was  usually  called  "Col.  John"  or  "Judge 
John"  to  distinguish  him  from  others  of  the 
name.  He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of 
the  provincial  assemblies,  was  elected  speaker 
in  1771,  in  1773  became  chief  justice  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  and  on  Jan.  17,  1776, 
was  chosen  one  of  the  superior  judges,  and  so 
continued  till  his  death.  He  was  also  colo- 
nel of  the  2d  'Rew  Hampshire  regiment. 
Though  made  a  judge,  he  had  never  studied 
nor  practised  law.  As  speaker  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolu- 


tion, he  exhibited  much  patriotic  firmness  and 
energy.  He  had  three  wives  and  left  many 
children.  YI.  John,  jr.,  a  patriot  of  the  Amer- 
ican revolution,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
Somersworth,  N.  H.,  July  17,  1745,  died  in 
Dover,  Jan.  10,  1787.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1768,  studied  law,  served 
for  many  years  in  the  state  legislature,  was  a 
member  of  the  continental  congress  in  1778, 
1779,  and  1781,  and  in  that  capacity  signed 
on  behalf  of  New  Hampshire  the  original  ar- 
ticles of  confederation.  He  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  Hampshire  committee  of  safe- 
ty, which  administered  the  government  during 
the  recess  of  the  legislature.  YII.  John,  an 
English  lawyer,  a  nephew  of  Gov.  John  Went- 
worth, born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  1768, 
died  in  Paris  in  1816.  He  was  taken  to  Eng- 
land about  1775,  and  educated  as  a  lawyer. 
He  wrote  "  System  of  Pleading"  (10  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1797),  was  appointed  attorney -general 
of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  removed  to  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  where  he  married,  and  remained 
till  1816,  when  he  went  back  to  London,  and 
soon  after  died.  YIII.  John,  an  American 
journalist  and  politician,  grandson  of  John 
Wentworth,  jr.,  above  mentioned,  born  at 
Sandwich,  N.  H.,  March  5, 1815,  was  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  college  in  1836,  removed  to  H- 
linois  in  Oct.  1836,  and  became  editor  of  "  The 
Chicago  Democrat,"  which  post  he  retained  till 
July,  1861.  Meantime  he  studied  law,  enter- 
ing in  1841  the  law  school  of  Harvard  univer- 
sity, in  1843  was  elected  a  representative  in 
congress  for  the  Quincy  district,  and  was  re- 
elected three  times  in  succession,  and  again  in 
1852  was  elected  for  the  Chicago  district.  He 
was  an  adherent  of  the  democratic  party  and 
of  Mr.  Douglas  until  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
compromise,  but  has  since  generally  sided  with 
the  republicans.  He  was  elected  mayor  of 
Chicago  in  1857  and  again  in  1860,  and  also 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  convention  of  1861 
to  revise  the  constitution  of  Illinois. 

WERGELAND,  Heneik  Arnold,  a  Norwe- 
gian poet,  born  in  Christiansand,  June  17, 1808, 
died  in  Christiania,  Aug.  12,  1845.  He  studied 
theology  at  Christiania,  where  in  1836  he  be- 
came keeper  of  the  university  library.  His 
literary  career  began  in  1827  with  the  farce  of 
"  Ah !"  under  the  assumed  name  of  "  Siful  Sifad- 
da,"  which  was  followed  by  12  other  dramatic 
satires  of  a  similar  character.  In  1828  he  pub- 
lished "Sinclair's  Death,"  a  tragedy,  and  in 
1830  a  religious  philosophical  poem,  "  Crea- 
tion, Man,  and  the  Messiah,"  in  which  he  ad- 
vanced heterodox  opinions.  Subsequently  ap- 
peared the  dramas  of  "Opium"  and  "The 
Asiatic  Cholera,"  the  tragedy  of  "The  Child 
Murderess,"  the  opera  of  "  The  Campbells,'* 
and  the  play  of  "  The  Yenetians ;"  the  two 
last  named  are  regarded  as  his  most  finished 
pieces.  Of  his  other  works,  "  Jan  van  Huy- 
sum's  Flower  Garden  "  and  "  The  Spaniard  " 
are  especially  celebrated.  He  had  officiated 
for  some  time  as  curate  for  his  father,  a  prom- 
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inent  clergyman  and  politician,  at  Eidswold, 
when  in  1834  he  gave  np  the  clerical  profes- 
sion and  went  to  Ohristiania,  where  he  edited 
the  radical  sheet  entitled  "  The  Citi^^en."  He 
was  strongly  attached  to  J^orway,  and  bitterly 
opposed  to  any  union  with  the  Danes  or 
Swedes,  and  from  1827  to  1837  was  constantly 
engaged  in  a  series  of  political  quarrels.  He 
was  long  a  favorite  of  the  people,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  young  men  of  Norway.  In  1838 
King  Charles  John  (Bernadotte)  paid  a  visit  to 
Ohristiania,  upon  which  occasion  Wergeland 
wrote  a  congratulatory  poem,  which  so  pleased 
the  monarch  that  he  conferred  upon  the  poet 
a  pension  from  his  privy  purse.  In  1840  he 
was  made  keeper  of  the  S'orwegian  archives  at 
Ohristiania.  In  1846  a  selection  of  his  lyric 
works  appeared,  and  the  students'  society  of 
Ohristiania  has  published  a  collection  of  his 
works  under  the  editorial  care  of  H.  Lassen  (9 
vols.,  1851  et  seq.). 

WERLAUFF,  Erik  Christian,  a  Danish  his- 
torian and  archaeologist,  born  in  Copenhagen 
in  1781.  In  1801  he  received  a  place  in  the 
royal  library,  of  which  he  is  at  present  chief 
librarian.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  Scandinavian  languages  and  literatures, 
and  after  having  published  in  1812  a  collection, 
of  ancient  national  songs  under  the  title  of 
Vatnsdaela  Saga  oh  Sagan  af  Fimihoga  hinum 
Mama,  he  prepared  the  documents  for  the  his- 
tory of  King  Sverre  (1815),  and  from  1813  to 
1826,  with  B.  Thorlacius,  edited  the  4th,  5th, 
and  6fh  volumes  of  the  history  of  the  kings  of 
Norway,  which  ended  with  Snorro  Sturleson, 
and  with  Engelhardt  the  8th  volume  of  the 
Scriptores  Rerum  Danicarum  (1834).  Wer- 
lauff  has  illustrated  the  history  and  geography 
of  the  middle  ages  by  a  large  number  of  mon- 
ographs, and  has  furnished  many  valuable  con- 
tributions to  antiquarian  journals. 

WERNER,  Abraham  Gottlob,  a  German 
geologist  and  mineralogist,  born  in  Wehrau,  in 
Upper  Lusatia,  Sept.  25, 1750,  died  in  Dresden, 
June  30, 1817.  He  was  educated  at  the  school 
of  the  orphan  asylum  at  Bunzlau,  the  school 
of  mines  at  Freiberg  in  Saxony,  and  the  uni- 
versity of  Leipsic.  When  at  the  university  he 
published  a  treatise  proposing  a  methodical 
terminology  for  the  science  of  mineralogy 
(1774),  and  the  next  year  was  appointed. pro- 
fessor of  mineralogy  and  inspector  of  the  min- 
eralogical  cabinet  in  the  school  of  mines  at 
Freiberg.  In  1792  he  was  made  councillor  of 
the  mines  of  Saxony.  He  had  by  this  time 
acquired  great  celebrity,  and  was  looked  upon 
throughout  Europe  as  the  first  mineralogist  of 
his  time.  Visiting  Paris  in  1802,  he  was  made 
one  of  the  8  foreign  associates  of  the  academy 
of  sciences,  and  a  citizen  of  the  French  repub- 
lic. In  addition  to  the  treatise  mentioned 
above,  he  wrote  Kurze  Classification  und  Be- 
schreibung  der  Gebirgsarten  (1787),  and  Neue 
Theorie  uber  die  Entsteliung  der  Gauge  (1791). 
But  his  fame  was  acquired  not  so  much  by 
what  he  wrote  as  by  his  lectures,  which  were 


attended  by  great  numbers  of  students  from 
all  parts  of  Europe.  He  originated  the  theory 
now  universally  admitted,  that  "  the  masses  or 
strata  that  constitute  the  surface  of  the  globe 
present  themselves  in  groups  or  assemblages, 
the  members  of  which  are  generally  associated 
wherever  they  occur,  and  are  so  connected  as 
to  exhibit  a  certain  unity  of  character ;"  and 
that  "the  exterior  of  the  earth  consists  of  a 
series  of  these  formations  laid  over  each  other 
in  a  certain  determinate  order." 

WERNER,  Friedrich  Ludwig  Zachaeias,  a 
German  dramatist,  born  in  Konigsberg,  Nov. 
18,  1768,  died  in  Vienna,  Jan.  18,  1823.  In 
1793  he  entered  the  Prussian  civil  service  as 
secretary  in  the  finance  department,  in  which 
capacity  he  lived  for  a  considerable  time  at 
Warsaw,  where  he  produced  in  1800  his  first 
dramatic  work.  In  1805  he  was  removed  to 
an  official  situation  in  Berlin,  but  relinquished 
it  to  travel  through  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  France.  In  Dec.  1808,  he  was  at  Weimar, 
when  the  duke  bestowed  a  pension  on  him,  and 
at  about  the  same  time  the  grand  duke  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  created  him  a  councillor  of  state. 
Having  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  was  or- 
dained priest  in  1814,  and  preached,  chiefly  at 
Vienna,  until  a  short  time  before  his  death. 
Of  his  dramatic  works,  which  are  published 
collectively  with  his  sermons  (14  vols.,  1841), 
Der  merundziDanzigster  Februar  is  known  as 
the  first  of  the  so  called  "  tragedies  of  fate." 

WESEL,  a  city  and  fortified  town  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Lippe,  in  the  administra- 
tive district  of,  and  32  m.  N.  N.  W.  from  Diis- 
seldorf;  pop.  in  1856,  17,200.  The  Rhine  is 
crossed  here  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  the  pas- 
sage is  commanded  by  Fort  Bliicher.  The  city 
hall,  a  noble  edifice,  was  erected  in  the  14th 
century ;  the  church  of  St.  Willibrod  dates 
from  the  12th,  and  that  of  Metena  from  the 
15th  century.  The  principal  manufactures  are 
of  woollen  yarns  and  goods,  cottonades,  refined 
sugars,  surgical  instruments,  leather,  gloves, 
tobacco,  soap,  pianos,  distilled  liquors,  and 
brass  wares.  There  are  several  printing  and 
lithographic  establishments.  It  is  a  free  port, 
and  has  an  active  commerce  on  the  Rhine  and 
the  Lippe.  Its  largest  trade  is  in  wood  and 
fish. — Wesel  is  an  ancient  town,  having  been  a 
fortified  post  of  the  Romans.  In  1220,  after  a 
long  and  profitable  career  as  a  free  city,  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  counts  of  Cleves.  It  was 
one  of  the  towns  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  and 
suffered  severely  in  the  wars  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries ;  from  1614  to  1629  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Spanish  forces;  in  1712  it  was  taken  by  the 
Prussians,  and  in  1805  it  was  captured  by  Na- 
poleon, who  incorporated  it  at  first  with  the 
grand  duchy  of  Berg,  and  in  1806  annexed  it  to 
the  French  empire.  In  1813  it  was  blockaded 
by  the  Prussians,  and  in  1814  ceded  to  Prussia 
by  the  treaty  of  Paris. 

WESER  (anc.  Visurgis),  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  of  Germany,  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
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"Werra,  which  rises  in  Saxe-Hildburghausen, 
and  the  Fulda,  which  has  its  source  in  the 
Ehon  mountain  in  Bavaria.  Their  junction 
takes  place  at  Munden  in  Hanover,  and  the 
.  united  stream  flows  northward  in  a  course  of 
225  m.,  and  falls  into  the  North  sea  by  an  estu- 
ary 24m.  wide,  45  m.  below  the  city  of  Bremen. 
It  passes  through  parts  of  Hanover,  Hesse- 
Oassel,  "Westphalia,  Brunswick,  Lippe-Schaum- 
burg,  the  territory  of  Bremen,  and  Oldenburg. 
Its  principal  affluents  are  the  AUer  and  its 
branches,  the  "Wumme  and  the  Leine,  on  the 
right,  and  the  Aue,  the  Delme,  and  the  Hunte 
on  the  left.  It  is  navigable  to  its  head  streams. 
WESLEY,  or  Westlet.  I.  Samuel,  an  Eng- 
lish clergyman,  born  in  Preston,  died  April  30, 
1735.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  given  by  differ- 
ent authorities  as  1662,  1666,  and  1668.  He 
was  designed  by  his  father,  the  Eev.  John 
Westley,  for  a  dissenting  minister,  but  early 
joined  the  church  of  England,  entered  Exeter 
college,  Oxford,  as  a  poor  scholar,  supported 
himself  by  teaching  until  he  obtained  orders, 
served  a  curacy  in  London  for  a  year,  and  was 
then  for  another  year  chaplain  on  board  a  man- 
of-war.  He  was  again  a  London  curate  for 
two  years,  during  which  he  married  and  made 
some  reputation  as  a  writer  for  the  press,  and 
afterward  obtained  a  small  living  in  the  coun- 
try. He  preached  against  King  James's  "  Dec- 
laration for  Liberty  of  Conscience''  (1688),  and 
when  the  revolution  took  place  is  said  to  have 
written  a  book  in  defence  of  it.  Some  time 
afterward  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of 
Ep worth  in  Lincolnshire.  He  wrote  a  heroic 
poem  on  "  The  Life  of  Christ"  (foL,  1693) ;  "  El- 
egies on  Queen  Mary  and  Archbishop  Tillot- 
son"  (fol.,  1695);  "The  History  of  the  ISTew 
Testament  attempted  in  Yerse"  (ITOI),  followed 
by  a  similar  "History  of  the  Old  Testament" 
(1704) ;  a  poem  on  the  battle  of  Blenheim 
(1705),  for  which  Marlborough  made  him 
chaplain  of  a  regiment ;  a  Latin  commentary 
on  the  book  of  Job,  edited  by  his  eldest  son 
♦(1735);  and  a  "Treatise  on  the  Sacrament." 
According  to  his  son  John,  he  wrote  the  de- 
fence delivered  by  Dr.  Sacheverell  before  the 
house  of  lords.  II.  Samuel,  eldest,  or  at  least 
eldest  surviving  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Epworth  in  1690  or  1692,  died  Nov.  6,  1739. 
He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school  and  at 
Christchurch,  Oxford,  and  was  afterward  for 
nearly  20  years  an  usher  in  the  former.  He 
took  orders,  but  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of 
his  strong  tory  sentiments,  obtained  no  prefer- 
ment. He  viewed  the  "  new  faith"  and  pecu- 
liar conduct  of  his  brothers  John  and  Charles 
with  strong  disapprobation,  and  wrote  a  letter 
of  remonstrance  to  his  mother  when  he  heard 
that  she  had  become  "  one  of  Jack's  congrega- 
tion." At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  been 
for  7  years  head  master  of  Tiverton  school. 
A  collection  of  his  poems,  containing  some  re- 
markable humorous  pieces,  appeared  in  1739. 
His  correspondence  with  his  brother  forms  the 
principal  part  of  Dr.  Priestley's  collection  of 


"  Original  Letters  by  the  Reverend  John  Wes- 
ley and  his  Friends"  (8vo.,  Birmingham,  1791). 
HI.  John,  brother  of  the  preceding,  and  founder 
of  the  religious  denomination  called  Method- 
ists, born  at  Epworth,  Lincolnshire,  June  17, 
1703,  died  in  London,  March  2,  1791.  At  the 
age  of  17  he  passed  from  the  Charterhouse 
school  to  Christchurch  college,  Oxford,  in 
1725  was  ordained  deacon,  in  1726  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  Lincoln  college  and  appointed 
Greek  lecturer  and  moderator,, of  the  classes, 
and  in  1727  was  graduated  M.A.  Erom  his 
earliest  years  he  had  been  of  a  serious  temper, 
and  seems  to  have  entertained  an  impression, 
strengthened  by  various  domestic  incidents, 
that  he  was  set  apart  for  some  extraordinary 
work.  Soon  after  his  ordination  he  became 
his  father's  curate  at  Wroote,  and  while  offici- 
ating in  that  capacity  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood.  Returning  to  Oxford  at  the  end 
of  two  years  in  consequence  of  a  college  regu- 
lation, he  entered  with  great  ardor  into  a  re- 
ligious association  of  students,  of  whom  his 
brother  Charles  and  George  Whitefield  were 
prominent  members,  and  to  whom  the  name  of 
Methodists  had  already  begun  to  be  applied. 
(See  Methodism.)  Soon  afterward  he  became 
acquainted  with  William  Law,  author  of  the 
"  Serious  Call,"  whose  writings  had  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  in  the  formation  of  his  re- 
ligious opinions,  and  the  two  brothers  used  to 
walk  two  or  three  times  a  year  from  Oxford 
to  the  vicinity  of  London  to  visit  Law  at  his 
house.  In  1735  John  Wesley  was  induced  to 
go  out  to  Georgia  with  Gen.  Oglethorpe,  to 
preach  to  the  Indians  and  settlers  of  the  colony. 
He  sailed  in  October,  with  his  brother  Charles 
and  several  of  his  Oxford  associates,  and  land- 
ed at  Savannah,  where  he  soon  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  large  and  flourishing  congre- 
gation. The  strictness  of  discipline  which  he 
attempted  to  introduce  proved  excessively  dis- 
tasteful to  the  colonists,  and  his  refusal  to  ad- 
mit a  certain  lady  to  communion  involved  him 
in  a  suit  for  defamation,  which  however  was 
never  brought  to  an  issue.  After  a  residence 
of  less  than  two  years  in  America  he  returned 
to  England,  "  shaking  the  dust  off  his  feet,"  to 
use  his  own  expression ;  and  immediately  upon 
his  arrival  (Feb.  1738)  he  hastened  to  renew 
his  connection  with  the  Moravians,  who  had 
been  his  fellow  missionaries  in  the  colonies. 
It  was  a  few  months  after  this  that,  according 
to  his  own  account,  he  first  reached  a  knowl- 
edge of  true  Christianity,  being  converted  at  a 
quarter  before  9  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Wed- 
nesday, May  24,  at  a  meeting  of  "  a  society  in 
Aldersgate  street,  where  one  was  reading  Lu- 
ther's '  Preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.' " 
Three  weeks  afterward  he  visited  the  Moravian 
settlement  at  Herrnhut,  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Zinzendorf,  and  was  presented  to  the  prince 
royal  of  Prussia,  afterward  Frederic  the  Great. 
Shortly  after  his  return  to  England  he  became 
associated  with  George  Whitefield,  who  had 
just  landed  from  the  new  world ;  and  follow- 
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ing  Whitefield's  example,  he  began  early  in 
1739  the  practice  of  open  air  preaching.     TJie 
establishment  of  lay  preaching  soon  followed, 
though  Wesley  did  not  at  first  sanction  it,  and 
the  Methodist  movement  now  began  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  a  schism  in  the  church. 
Wesley  however  never  ceased  to  profess  him- 
self a  devoted  son  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  died  in  her  communion.    Excluded  from 
the  pulpits  of  the  establishment,  he  held  pub- 
lic worship  in  a  large  building  at  Moorfields, 
which,  from  its  having  been  orig'inally  a  foun- 
dery,  was  afterward  known  as  "  the  foundery 
church."    Here  he  organized  his  first  society, 
consisting  of  8  or  10  persons,  who,  to  use  his 
own  language,  "  came  to  him  and  desired  him 
to  spend  some  time  with  them  in  prayer,  and 
advise  them  how  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come."    This  was  the  origin  of  the  Methodist 
society.     From   the  foundery  church,  which 
was  afterward  converted  into  a  chapel  and 
became  the  centre   of   operations,   he  made 
long  and  distant  journeys,  preaching  wherever 
he  went  to  large  multitudes,  generally  twice 
every  day,  and  often  as  many  as  four  times  on 
Sunday.      At  Kennington  common  he   once 
preached  to  20,000  persons.    In  July,  1T40,  he 
solemnly  separated  himself  from  the  Moravians, 
with  whom  he  now  found  that  he  disagreed  in 
fundamental  points  of  doctrine,  and  soon  after- 
ward he  had  a  last  interview  with  Zinzendorf, 
leaving  him  with  feelings  so  embittered  that 
there  seemed  not  the  slightest  prospect  of  rec- 
onciliation.   Before  the  close  of  the  year  he 
had  a  breach  with  Whitefield,  which  divided 
their  respective  followers  into  two  permanently 
distinct  bodies,  though  it  interrupted  only  for  a 
short  time  the  relations  of  personal  friendship 
between  the  two  leaders.    Whitefield  came  to 
America.     Wesley  devoted  himself  to  his  work 
in  Great  Britain  with  such  completeness,  that 
scarcely  an  hour  was  abstracted  from  the  cause 
on  which  he  had  set  his  heart.     He  seldom 
travelled  less  than  40  miles  a  day,  and  until 
near  the  close  of  his  life,  when  he  used  a  chaise, 
usually  went  on  horseback.    It  is  said  that  not 
an  instance  can  be  found,  during  a  period  of  50 
years,  wherein  the  severest  weather  hindered 
him  for  a  single  day.     His  journeys  extended 
to  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  in  each  of 
which  countries  he  preached  with  great  suc- 
cess.    He  formed   societies   and   placed  lay 
preachers  over  them,  appointed  class  leaders, 
and  established  schools,  the  most  important 
of  which  was  that  of  Kingswood,  near  Bris- 
tol, which  was  designed  more  particularly  for 
the  education  of  the  sons  of  preachers.     The 
most  extraordinary  revivals  followed  his  min- 
istry, especially  among  the  poor  and  destitute 
in  the  mining  and  manufacturing  districts.  The 
first  Wesleyan  conference    was  held  in  the 
foundery  chapel  in  1744.     Beside   the  two 
Wesleys,  there  were  present  4  ordained  minis- 
ters of  the  church  of  England  and  4  lay  preach- 
ers.   In  this,  as  in  all  subsequent  conferences, 
Wesley  urged  the  importance  of  adhering  to 
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the  established  church,  but  rules  of  discipline 
were  far  more  important  in  his  eyes  than  con- 
fessions of  faith.     "  Look  all  round  you,"  he 
says;    "you    cannot    be    admitted    into    the 
Church,  or  society  of  the  Presbyterians,  Ana- 
baptists, Quakers,  or  any  others,  unless  you 
hold  the  same  opinions  with  them,  and  adhere 
to  the  same  mode  of  worship.     The  Meth- 
odists alone  do  not  insist  on  your  holding  this 
or  that  opinion,  but  they  think  ^nd  let  think ; 
neither  do  they  impose  any  particular  mode  of 
worship,  but  you  may  continue  to  worship  in 
your  former  manner,  be  it  what  it  may.    Now 
I  do  not  know  any  other  religious  society,  ei- 
ther ancient  or  modern,  wherein  such  liberty  of 
conscience  is  now  allowed  or  has  been  allowed 
since  the  days  of  the  apostles.     Here  is  our 
glorying,  and  a  glorying  peculiar  to  us."    In 
1744,  attempting  to  preach  at  Taunton,  he  was 
silenced  by  the  magistrates.    In  1752  he  mar- 
ried a  widow  with  4  children,  stipulating  that 
he  should  not  preach  one  sermon  the  less  nor 
travel  one  mile   the  less  on  account  of  his 
change  of  condition.    The  union  was  unhappy! 
His  wife  became  jealous,  robbed  him  of  his  sub- 
stance, as  she  said,  to  prevent  him  from  giving 
it  to  bad  women,  and  ran  away  from  him  sev- 
eral times.     After  bringing  her  back  once  or 
twice,  he  resolved  at  last  to  let  her  go.     "iV(?;^ 
earn  reliquij''^  he  wrote  in  his  journal,  ^''non 
dimisi^  non  rewcabo — I  did  not  forsake  her,  I 
did  not  dismiss  her,  I  will  not  recall  her."    She 
bore  him  no  children.     In  1770  he  sent  out  4 
lay  missionaries  to  America,  and  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
in  this  country.     After  the  independence  of 
the  colonies  was  established,  finding  that  the 
preachers  in  America  demanded  ordination, 
and  having  satisfied  himself  that  the  orders  of 
bishop  and  presbyter  were  substantially  the 
same  in  the  early  church,  he  assumed  the  office 
of  bishop,  and  with  the  assistance  of  other 
ministers  ordained  the  Rev.  Thomas  Coke  of 
Oxford  bishop  of  the  church  in  America  (1784), 
empowering  him  to  confer  the  same  ofiice  upon 
Francis  Asbury.     (See  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.)    In  1780  he  established  the  "  Armin- 
ian  Magazine,"  and  conducted  it  as  long  as  he 
lived.    It  is  still  published  under  the  name  of 
the  "Methodist  Magazine."    His  health  had 
been  gradually  declining  for  3  years,  but  he 
made  no  change  in  his  way  of  life,  and  preach- 
ed until  within  a  week  of  his  death.    He  passed 
the  last  4  days  in  praising  God.    His  remains 
lay  for  several  days  at  his  chapel  in  the  City 
road,  dressed  in  the  sacerdotal  robes  which  he 
usually  wore,  and  with  the  old  clerical  cap  on 
his  head  and  a  Bible  in  one  hand.    He  was 
buried    in  the  cemetery  behind  his  chapel, 
many  of  his  followers  appearing  in  deep  mourn- 
ing on  the  occasion. — Wesley  was  a  man  of 
respectable  scholarship  and  a  voluminous  writer. 
Beside  a  corrected  translation  of  the  *' Imita- 
tion of  Christ"  (1735),  various  collections  of 
hymns,  chiefly  written  by  his  brother,  a  "  His- 
tory of  England,"  a  short  "  Roman  History," 
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"  Primitive  Physic,"  and  a  list"  of  polemical  and 
devotional  works  altogether  too  long  for  enu- 
meration, he  published  from  time  to  time  ac- 
counts of  his  spiritual  labors  in  a  series  of 
"Journals,"  which  involved  him  in  controver- 
sies with  Bishop  Lavington  and  Bishop  War- 
burton.    A  collection  of  his  writings  appeared 
during  his  lifetime  (32  vols.  12mo.,  1773),  and 
another  in  1809  (16  vols.  8vo.).    His  style  in 
the  pulpit  was  fluent,   clear,   argumentative, 
often  amusing,  and  well  suited  to  the  capacity 
of  his  hearers,   but  never  impassioned   like 
Whitefield's.     He  had  a  mild  and  grave  coun- 
tenance, which  in  old  age  appeared  extremely 
venerable.  His  manners  were  polite  and  totally 
free  from  gloom  or  austerity.    Plis  benevolence 
was  unbounded.     He  literally  gave  away  all 
he  had,  and  kept  his  resolution  to  die  poor. 
It  is  estimated  that  he  dispensed  in  charity 
during  his  lifetime  $150,000.     During  the  65 
years  of  his  ministry  he  travelled  about  270,000 
miles,  and  delivered  over  40,000  sermons,  be- 
side addresses,  exhortations,  and  prayers. — His 
life  was  written  by  Dr.  Thomas  Coke  and  Henry 
Moore,  to  whom  all  his  MSS.  were  left  (Bvo., 
1792),  and  by  Kobert  Southey  (2  vols.   8vo., 
London,  1820).     See  also  the  "History  of  the 
Keligious  Movement  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
called  Miethodism,"  by  the  Rev.  Abel  Stevens, 
D.D.  (3  vols.  12mo.,   New  York,  1859-'62). 
TV,  Charles,  an  English  clergyman,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  born  at  Epworth,  Dec.  18, 
1708,  died  in  London,  March  29,   1788.     He 
passed  some  years  at  Westminster  school  under 
the  care  of  his  brother  Samuel,  and  at  the  age 
of  18   entered  Christchurch  college,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  an  active  part  with  his  brother 
John  in  religious  meetings.     When  John  went 
as  a  missionary  to  Georgia,  Charles  accompa- 
nied him,  in  the  capacity  of  secretary  to  the 
governor  of  the  colony.     When  they  arrived 
in  America  the  brothers  took  different  courses, 
Charles  going  with  Ingham,  one  of  his  Oxford 
associates,  to  Frederica.     Failing  to  carry  but 
his  strict  views  of  Christian  discipline,  he  re- 
turned to  Savannah,  where  he  remained  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  went  to  Charleston,  from 
which  place  he  sailed  for  Europe.   He  preached 
for  a  while  to  large  congregations  at  Black- 
heath,  near  London,  and  after  the  return  of  his 
brother  from  Georgia  entered  upon  the  itiner- 
ant ministry.     After  his  marriage  in  1749  he 
confined  his  labors  mostly  to  London  and  its 
vicinity.     A  volume  of  his  sermons,  his  jour- 
nal, and  two  volumes  of  his  hymns,  which  pos- 
sess extraordinary  merit,  have  been  published. 
He  left  two  sons,  Charles  and  Samuel,  who 
were  remarkable  musicians. 

WESLEY  AN"  UNIVERSITY,  a  literary  in- 
stitution in  Middletown,  Conn.,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  The 
principal  buildings  now  occupied  by  the  uni- 
versity were  erected  in  1824  for  the  "American 
literary,  scientific,  and  military  academy"  of 
Capt.  Alden  Partridge,  which  was  removed  to 
Norwich,  Yt.,  in  1829.    The  Methodist  denomi- 


nation at  that  time  intended  to  establish  a  col- 
lege somewhere  in  the   eastern  states,   and, 
beside  offers  from  several  other  towns  and 
cities,  received  a  tender  of  these  buildings  as 
a  free  gift,  on  condition  that  an   additional 
endowment  of  $40,000  should  be  raised.    The 
offer  was  accepted,  and,  the  condition  being 
speedily  fulfilled,  the  institution  was  organized 
in  1830,  chartered  by  the  legislature  of  Con- 
necticut in  May,  1831,  and  opened  for  students 
In  the  following  September.     The  Rev.  Wilbur 
Fisk,  D.D.,  was  elected  its  first  president,  and 
continued  in  that  office  until  his  death  in  1839. 
The  Rev.  Nathan  Bangs,  D.D.,  was  elected 
president  in  1841,  but  resigned  in  1842,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  Olin,  D.D., 
who  held  the  office  till  his  death  in  1851.     Dr. 
Olin's  presidency  was  a  prosperous  one  for  the 
university,  and  through  his  exertions  the  endow- 
ment was  largely  increased.    In  1852  Augustus 
W.  Smith,  LL.D.,  who  had  been  a  professor  in 
the  institution  from  its  organization,  was  elect- 
ed to  the  presidency,  which  he  resigned  in 
1857.      He  was  succeeded  by  the  present  in- 
cumbent, the  Rev.  Joseph   Cummings,  D.D., 
previously  president  of  Genesee  college,  Lima, 
N.  Y.      The   amount  of  the  present  endow- 
ment of  the  university  is  about  $150,000,  and 
measures  are  now  (1862)  in  progress  for  its  in- 
crease.    Numerous  scholarships  have  been  en- 
dowed, securing  free  tuition,  and  indigent  stu- 
dents are  aided  in  their  other  expenses.     There 
are  4  prizes  awarded  during  the  year.     At  the 
organization  of  the  university,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Dr.  risk,  in  place  of  the  usual  arrangement 
of  college  classes,  the  progress  of  the  student 
and  his  ability  to  pass  the  rigorous  examination 
required  were  the  only  grounds  of  classification ; 
the  student  who  could  pass  the  examination  for 
the  degree  of  A.B.  received  his  diploma  with- 
out reference  to  the  time  spent  in  the  college. 
This  system  was  maintained  for  some  years,  but 
has  gradually  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  regu- 
lar college  classes  are  now  maintained,  though 
a  student  taking  a  course  of  English  studies 
only  and  passing   a  satisfactory  examination 
may  take  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  science, 
or  students  may  take  a  select  course  without 
receiving  a  degree.    Very  few  avail  themselves 
of  these  privileges.     During  the  present  colle- 
giate year  (1861-'2),  3  only  are  enrolled  as  stu- 
dents in  the  scientific  course,  and  2  in  the  select 
course.     The  university  is  well  supplied  with, 
apparatus,  including  a  fine  refracting  telescope, 
transit  circle,  and  astronomical  clock,  as  well 
as  complete  philosophical  and  chemical  appara- 
tus and  good  cabinets  of  mineralogy,  geology, 
and  natural  history.     The  college  and  society 
libraries  amount  in  the   aggregate  to  14,000 
volumes.     The  whole  number  of  alumni  ac- 
cording to  the  last  triennial  catalogue  is  707, 
of  whom  629  are  living.     Of  this  number  373 
are  clergymen.     There  are  now  connected  with 
the  institution  a  president  and  7  other  pro- 
fessors and  teachers,  and  150  students,  of  whom 
52  belong  to  the  class  of  1865. 
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WESSEL,  John,  also  called  Gansefoet 
(Dutch,  Goesevoet),  a  theologian  who  is  com- 
monlj  classed  among  the  ''reformers  before 
the  reformation,"  born  in  Groningen  in  1419 
(according  to  others  in  1420),  died  in  1489. 
He  was  successively  a  resident  of  Cologne, 
Louvain,  Paris,  and  Heidelberg,  sometimes  pur- 
suing his  stu(lies,  sometimes  teaching.  He  pass- 
ed the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  retirement  in 
his  native  country,  part  of  the  time  in  convents. 
He  was  a  decided  opponent  of  the  scholastic 
theology,  and  in  intimate  relations  with  some 
of  the  prominent  humanists,  as  Agricola  and 
Dr.  Hock,  yet  in  his  own  views  strongly  leaned 
toward  mysticism.  He  regarded  Christianity 
as  something  entirely  spiritual,  confined  to  a 
man's  own  heart  and  God.  The  Scriptures, 
according  to  him,  are  the  living  source  of  all 
true  faith ;  the  church  is  based  upon  a  com- 
pact ;  there  is  a  general  priesthood  of  the  ra- 
tional universe;  faith  is  to  be  reposed  only  in 
an  orthodox  pope,  and  not  in  every  council ; 
sin  can  be  forgiven  by  none  but  God ;  excom- 
munication has  only  an  external  influence ;  in- 
dulgences refer  only  to  ecclesiastical  penalties ; 
the  truq  satisfaction  for  sin  is  a  life  in  God ; 
and  purgatory  is  nothing  but  the  purifying  in- 
fluence of  a  longing  after  God.  After  his  death 
some  of  his  works  were  burned  as  heretical ; 
his  Farrago  Eerum,  Theologicarum  was  pub- 
lished with  a  preface  by  Luther  (Wittenberg, 
1522).  The  most  complete  edition  of  his  works 
is  that  edited  by  Lydius  (Amsterdam,  1617). 

WESSELSjtTYI,  Mie:l6s,  baron,  a  Hungarian 
statesman,  born  at  Zsibo,  in  Transylvania,  in 
1797,  died  in  Pesth  in  1850.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  distinguished  though  eccentric  Transylvanian 
patriot.  After  a  brief  service  in  the  Austrian 
army,  with  which  he  took  part  in  the  last  cam- 
paign against  Napoleon,  he  returned  home  in 
1818,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  agita- 
tion against  a  law  respecting  landed  property, 
which  the  Austrian  government  had  issued  with- 
out the  cooperation  of  the  diet.  He  purchased 
real  estate  in  several  counties,  in  order  to  have 
a  vote  in  the  "  congregations"  (county  assem- 
blies), and  so  successfully  organized  the  resist- 
ance to  the  government,  that  in  1834  the  diet 
of  Transylvania,  which  for  many  years  had 
been  suppressed,  was  again  convoked.  His  ac- 
tivity in  Hungary  proper-  was  no  less  bold  and 
important.  He  edited  a  lithographed  journal 
of  the  Transylvanian  diet,  and  patronized  the 
lithographed  gazette  published  by  Kossuth.  In 
1837  he  was  arrested  together  with  Kossuth, 
and  sentenced  to  4  years'  imprisonment.  He 
was,  however,  allowed  to  spend  most  of  the 
time  in  a  kind  of  exile  at  Grafenberg,  during 
which  he  wrote  his  "Appeal"  (Szozat)  to  the 
nation,  warning  it  against  the  dangers  threat- 
ened by  Panslavism,  The  amnesty  of  1840  re- 
stored him  to  liberty ;  but  he  had  lost  his  eye- 
sight, and  henceforth  took  a  less  prominent 
part  in  politics,  though  he  often  aided  the  lib- 
eral party  with  his  counsels,  and  in  1848  too'k 
a  seat  at  the  table  of  magnates. 


WESSELING,  Petee,  a  German  philologist, 
born  in  Steinfurt,  Jan.  7,  1692,  died  in  Utrecht, 
Holland,  Nov.  9,  1764.  After  having  studied 
at  Leyden  and  Franeker,  he  became  in  1717 
a  teacher  at  Middelburg,  in  1723  professor  of 
eloquence  at  Franeker,  and  in  1735  professor 
of  ancient  literature  at  Utrecht,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death.  He  prepared  excellent 
editions  of  Vetera  Uomanorum  Itineraria  (Am- 
sterdam, 1735),  of  Diodorus  Siculus  (2  vols., 
1745),  and  Herodotus  (1763),  and  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  treatises  on  classic  and  Jewish  antiquities. 

WESSENBERG,  Ignaz  Heineich  Kael,  bar- 
on von,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, born  in  Dresden,  Nov.  2,  1774,  where 
his  father  was  Austrian  ambassador,  died  in 
Constance,  Aug.  9,  1860.  While  still  a  youth 
he  was  appointed  canon  of  several  cathedral 
churches,  and  in  1802  vicar-general  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Constance,  which  at  the  time  comprised 
a  considerable  portion  of  western  and  central 
Switzerland.  He  soon  became  the  most  ar- 
dent, and  influential  supporter  of  several  re- 
formatory movements  in  the  Catholic  church 
of  Germany,  such  as  the  use  of  the  vernacular 
at  the  mass,  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
convents,  improvement  of  theological  schools, 
and  organization  of  pastoral  conferences.  In 
1814  Archbishop  Dalberg  nominated  him  as 
his  coadjutor  in  the  episcopal  see  of  Constance, 
biit  the  pope  rejected  the  nomination.  After 
the  death  of  Dalberg  in  1817,  he  was  elected  by 
the  chapter  administrator  of  the  diocese,  but 
was  again  rejected  by  the  pope.  A  journey  to 
Rome,  which  he  undertook  in  order  to  defend 
himself  against  the  charges  which  had  caused  the 
papal  disfavor,  had  no  result.  Rome  wished 
him  to  resign  his  ecclesiastical  office,  but  this 
he  declined.  His  sovereign,  the  grand  duke  of 
Baden,  regarded  the  proceedings  of  the  pope  as 
an  insult  to  the  entire  German  nation,  and  laid 
the  whole  matter  before  the  federal  diet.  In 
1827  the  diocese  of  Constance  was  dissolved  in 
consequence  of  a  convention  between  Baden  and 
Rome,  and  Wessenberg  retired  to  private  life. 
His  writings  are  very  numerous.  A  collection 
of  his  poems  was  published  in  6  volumes  (Stutt- 
gart, 1834-'44),  His  last  work  was  Gott  und 
die  Welt,  oder  das  Verhdltniss  aller  Binge  zu 
einander  und zu  Gott  (2  vols.,  Heidelberg,  1857). 
— A  biography  of  Wessenberg,  embracing  to  a 
large  extent  the  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  of  Germany  in  the  19th  century,  has 
been  published  by  Dr.  J.  Beck  (/.  H.  von  Wessen- 
herg,  sein  Leben  und  Wirhen,  Constance,  1862). 

WESSEX  (that  is.  West  Saxony),  one  of  the 
most  important  kingdoms  of  the  Saxon  octar- 
chy in  England  during  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th 
centuries.  It  was  founded  by  Cerdic  in  519, 
under  whom  it  comprised  the  present  counties 
of  Southampton  (including  the  Isle  of  Wight), 
Dorset,  Wilts,  and  Berks.  One  of  its  sover- 
eigns, Egbert,  having  obtained  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  superiority  from  the  other  kingdoms 
(about  827),  has  been  frequently  but  improper- 
ly called  the  first  king  of  England. 
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WEST,  Benjamin,  an  Anglo-American  paint- 
er, born  in  Springfield,  Penn.,  Oct.  10,  1738, 
died  in  London,  March  11,  1820.     He  was  of 
Quaker  parentage,  and  was  born  prematurely 
in  consequence  of  the  agitating  effect  upon  his 
mother  of  the  preaching  of  one  Edward  Peck- 
over,  an  itinerant  Quaker  minister.    In  his  7th 
year  he  astonished  his  parents  by  a  drawing 
executed  in  red  and  black  inks  of  the  infant 
daughter  of  his  sister ;  and  thenceforth  he  took 
delight  in  copying  from  nature  birds,  flowers, 
and  similar  objects,  his  brushes  being  made 
with  hairs  pulled  from  the  house  cat's  back, 
and  his  colors  consisting  of  red  and  yellow 
paints  which  he  was  taught  by  some  wandering 
Indians  to  prepare,  and  of  indigo  with  which 
his  mother  furnished  him.     A  relative  from 
Philadelphia,  having  seen  these  juvenile  efforts, 
sent  him  a  box  of  colors,  with  pencils,  canvas, 
and  a  few  prints ;  and  with  these  materials  he 
composed  in  his  9th  year  a  picture  which  67 
years  afterward,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  fame, 
he    asserted  contained  touches  never  subse- 
quently surpassed  by  him.  He  soon  after  deter- 
mined to  make  painting  his  profession,  and, 
having  received  a  few  elementary  instructions 
in  Philadelphia,  practised  his  art  in  that  city 
and  the  neighboring  towns,  chiefly  as  a  por- 
trait painter.    At  Lancaster  he  executed  for  a 
gunsmith,  who  had  a  classical  turn,  a  picture 
of  the  death  of  Socrates,  which  contained  the 
first    figure    he    ever  painted  from  the  life.  • 
Upon  his  return  to  Springfield  at  the  age  of  16, 
the  propriety  of  his  following  painting  as  a  vo- 
cation was,  after  considerable  discussion,  con- 
ceded by  the  society  of  Friends  there ;  but  he 
soon  after  took  a  step  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  principles  of  the  sect  by  volunteering  under 
Major  Sir  Peter  Halket  to  go  in  search  of  the 
remains  of  Braddock's  army.     In  his  18th  year 
he  established  himself  again  in  Philadelphia  as  a 
portrait  painter.  Thence  he  went  to  New  York, 
where  he  painted  heads  at  5  guineas,  and  occa- 
sionally attempted  a  historical  piece.    In  1760, 
through  the  assistance  of  some  merchants  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  he  was  enabled  to 
visit  Italy ;  and  arriving  in  Rome  in  July,  he  was 
kindly  received  by  Lord  Grantham,  to  whom 
he  had  taken  a  letter  of  introduction.    His 
portrait  of  that  nobleman,  at  first  generally  at- 
tributed to  Raphael  Mengs,  attracted  consider- 
able attention,  which  was  greatly  increased 
when  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  and  artis- 
tic education  became  known,  the  arrival  of  a 
student  of  painting  from  the  distant  wilds  of 
North  America  being  a  thing  unheard  of  in 
Rome.    By  the  advice  of  Mengs,  who  became 
his  warm  admirer,  he  made  a  careful  tour  of 
study  through  the  chief  Italian  art  capitals,  and 
at  Rome  painted  two  pictures,  "Cimon  and 
Iphigenia"  and  "  Angelica  and  Medora,"  which 
were  well  received.    He  was  also  elected  a 
member  by  the  academies  of  Florence,  Bologna, 
and  Parma.    In  1763  he  proceeded  to  England 
on  his  way  to  America;  but  having  executed  in 
London  some  commissions  for  church  dignita- 


ries and  influential  noblemen,  he  was  induced  to 
take  up  his  permanent  residence  in  that  city, 
where  in  1765  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth 
Shewell,  a  young  American  woman  to  whom 
he  had  been  previously  attached,   and  who 
joined  him  in  England  at  his  request.     A  suc- 
cessful   picture  representing  Agrippina  land- 
ing with  the  ashes  of  Germanicus  was  the 
means  of  introducing  him  to  George  III.,  for 
whom  he  painted  the  "  Departure  of  Regulus," 
and  who  for  nearly  40  years  was  his  firm  friend 
and  munificent  patron.     Commissions  thence- 
forth flowed  in  upon  him  from  all  quarters,  and 
during  a  career  of  almost  unvarying  prosper- 
ity, marked  by  few  noticeable    incidents,  he 
painted  or  sketched  about  400  pictures,  many 
of  which  are  of  great  size,  beside  leaving  up- 
ward of  200  drawings  at  his  death.    His  sub- 
jects, drawn  at  first  from  ancient  history,  and 
subsequently  from  sacred  and  modern  history, 
were  executed  with  facility,  care,  and  taste,  and, 
as  his  admirers  believed,  in  the  style  of  the  old 
masters,  a  circumstance  which  greatly  contrib- 
uted to  the  reputation  he  enjoyed  in  England 
during  the  last  century.     One  of  his  early  pic- 
tures, the  "  Death  of  Wolfe,"  may  be  said  to  have 
created  an  era  in  the  history  of  British  art, 
from  the  fact  that  the  figures  were  habited  in 
the  costume   appropriate   to  their  time  and 
character,  instead  of  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans,    which    custom    had    rendered 
indispensable  in  historical  pictures.     The  ex- 
periment was  considered  hazardous,  and  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  and  others  endeavored  to  dis- 
suade the  painter  from  attempting  it.    He  per- 
severed, however,  and  Reynolds  was  one  of  the 
first  to  congratulate  him  on  his  success  and  to 
confess  his  own  error  of  judgment.     The  pic- 
ture obtained  an  immense  popularity  in  Eng- 
land, and  has  been  widely  known  through  the 
fine  engraving  by  Woollett.    He  painted  for 
George  III.  a  number  of  subjects  taken  from 
early  English  history,  and  projected  a  grand 
series  of  works  illustrating  the  progress  of  re- 
vealed religion  for  the  chapel  at  Windsor  cas- 
tle, of  which  28  were  executed.     After  the  su- 
perannuation of  the  king  the  commission  was 
cancelled.    He  then  commenced  a  series  of 
religious  pieces  on  a  grander  scale  than  any 
thing  he  had  previously  accomplished,  the  first 
of  which,  "  Christ  Healing  the  Sick,"  was  in- 
tended as  a  present  to  the  Pennsylvania  hospi- 
tal in  Philadelphia.  It  was  purchased  however 
for  £3,000  by  the  British  institute,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  British  national  gallery,  and  a 
copy  with  some  alterations  was  sent  by  West 
to  Philadelphia,  where  the  proceeds  of  its  ex- 
hibition enabled  the  trustees  to  build  an  addi- 
tion to  the  hospital.    The  most  remarkable 
picture  of  this  series  was  "  Death  on  the  Pale 
Horse,"  from  the  Revelations,  exhibited  in  Lon- 
don in  1817,  and  in  reference  to  which  Allan 
Cunningham  observes:  "As  old  age  benumbed 
his  faculties  and  began  to  freeze  up  the  well- 
spring  of  thought,  the  daring  intrepidity  of  the 
man  seemed  but  to  grow  and  augment.  Immense 
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pictures,  embracing  topics  which  would  have 
alarmed  loftier  spirits,  came  crowding  thick  on 
his  fancy ;  and  he  was  the  only  person  who  ap- 
peared insensible  that  such  were  too  weighty 
for  his  handling."  Among  his  battle  pieces  may 
also  be  enumerated  the  "  Battle  of  La  Hogue," 
one  of  the  best  pictures  he  ever  painted.  In 
1792  he  succeeded  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds  as  pres- 
ident of  the  royal  academy,  declining  on  the 
score  of  poverty  the  honor  of  knighthood 
which  the  king  offered  him,  but  retired  from 
that  post  in  1802  in  consequence  of  cabals 
among  the  members.  The  chair  was  occupied 
for  about  a  year  by  James  Wyatt,  the  architect, 
when  West  was  reelected  by  the  ballot  of  every 
member  except  Fuseli,  who  voted  for  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  an  academician,  on  the  plea  that  "  one 
old  woman  was  as  good  as  another."  He  re- 
tained the  office  until  the  close  of  his  life.  The 
extraordinary  reputation  once  enjoyed  by  West 
was  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  facility  with 
which  he  worked,  and  to  the  academic  correct- 
ness of  his  designs,  the  latter  quality  being  one 
much  appreciated  l3y  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
He  drew  well  and  composed  in  a  tasteful  man- 
ner, free  from  exaggeration,  but  had  little  in- 
vention or  force  of  expression.  His  pictures 
are  chiefly  remarkable  for  composition,  the  col- 
oring being  of  a  uniform  reddish  brown  tint,  in 
no  respect  resembling  nature.  Few  artists  have 
shown  so  little  individuality  and  such  an  equal- 
ity of  merit.  Many  of  his  works  have  been  en- 
graved by  Woollett,  Sharpe,  Hall,  Heath,  and 
others.  He  was  a  man  of  exemplary  character, 
and  a  kind  friend  and  adviser  of  young  painters. 

WEST,  Gilbert,  an  English  author,  born 
about  1T05,  died  March  20,  1756.  He  was 
destined  for  the  church,  and  educated  at  Win- 
chester, Eton,  and  Ohristchurch,  Oxford;  but 
his  uncle,  Lord  Cobham,  giving  him  a  cornet- 
cy  in  his  own  regiment,  he  entered  the  army. 
Being  one  of  those  selected  to  be  taught  foreign 
languages  at  the  expense  of  the  government, 
and  then  to  be  trained  in  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice, he  resigned  his  commission.  He  was 
treated  with  marked  favor  by  Lord  Townshend, 
secretary  of  state,  but  his  advancement  was 
prevented  by  the  opposition  of  his  uncle  to  the 
government.  He  now  married  and  retired  to 
Wickham  in  Kent ;  but  in  1752  he  was  made  a 
clerk  of  the  privy  council,  and  shortly  afterward 
was  appointed  by  his  friend  Pitt,  now  in  office, 
under  treasurer  of  Chelsea  hospital.  West  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  institution  of  the  order  of  the 
garter,  a  "Dissertation  on  the  Olympic  Games," 
and  a  version  of  some  of  the  odes  of  Pindar ;  but 
his  reputation  rests  almost  entirely  upon  his 
"  Observations  on  the  Resurrection"  (1730), 
which  forms  a  companion  treatise  to  his  friend 
Lord  Lyttelton's  "  Observations  on  the  Conver- 
sion and  Apostleship  of  St.  Paul,"  and  is  an 
able  argument  for  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
Early  in  life  he  was  an  infidel. 

WEST,  Stephen,  D.D.,  an  American  clergy- 
man, born  in  Tolland,  Conn.,  Kov.  13,  1735, 
died  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  May  15,  1819.    He 
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was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1755,  and  the 
next  year  taught  a  school  in  Hatfield,  Mass., 
where  he  commenced  the  study  of  theology. 
In  1757  he  was  appointed  chaplain  at  Hoosick 
fort,  where  he  remained  a  little  more  than  a 
year.  In  1758  he  succeeded  Jonathan  Edwards 
in  the  Indian  mission  at  Stockbridge,  and,  prov- 
ing acceptable  also  to  the  white  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  in  Stockbridge  in  1759. 
About  1770  he  resigned  his  charge  of  the  In- 
dians and  confined  his  preaching  to  the  English 
settlers.  In  early  life  he  had  been  an  Armin- 
ian,  but  a  long  and  intimate  intercourse  with 
Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins  led  him  about  1770  to  be- 
come an  adherent  of  the  Hopkinsian  theology. 
In  1792  Dartmouth  college  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  D.D.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
trustees  of  Williams  college,  and  vice-president 
of  the  board  for  19  years.  He  published,  beside 
sermons  and  occasional  pamphlets,  "  An  Essay 
on  Moral  Agency"  (12mo.,  1772 ;  enlarged  ed., 
1794);  "Duty  and  Obligation  of  Christians  to 
marry  only  in  the  Lord  "  (1779) ;  "  An  Essay 
on  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement" 
(1785) ;  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Ground  and  Im- 
port of  Infant  Baptism"  (1794);  "Life  of  Rev. 
Samuel  Hopkins,  D.D."  (1806) ;  and  "Evidence 
of  the  Divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  col- 
lected from  the  Scriptures"  (1816). 

WEST  CHESTER,  a  township  and  the  cap- 
ital of  Chester  co.,  Penn.,  situated  on  the  di- 
viding ridge  between  Brandywine  and  Chester 
creeks,  23  m.  W.  from  Philadelphia ;  pop.  in 
1860,  4,757.  It  is  surrounded  by  one  of  the 
finest  agricultural  regions  in  the  Union,  has  a 
handsome  granite  court  house,  110  feet  long 
by  60  feet  wide,  and  is  noted  for  its  elegant  pub- 
lic and  private  buildings.  The  bank  of  Chester 
county  is  of  white  marble,  a  copy  of  the  Doric 
portico  in  the  market  place  at  Athens.  St. 
Agnes  Roman  Catholic  church  is  in  the  Eng- 
lish Gothic  style.  The  houses  are  built  princi- 
pally of  brick,  and  as  well  as  the  streets  are 
lighted  with  gas.  Two  railroads  connect  the 
place  with  Philadelphia.  It  contains  an  acade- 
my, a  state  normal  school,  11  other  schools,  a 
cabinet  of  natural  sciences  founded  in  1826,  two 
public  libraries,  the  agricultural  grounds  and 
buildings  of  Chester  co.,  4  newspaper  offices 
publishing  2  semi- weekly  and  4  weekly  newspa- 
pers, and  8  churches,  viz. :  1  Baptist,  1  Episco- 
pal, 2  Friends',  3  Methodist,  1  Presbyterian,  and 
1  Roman  Catholic.  It  was  established  as  the 
county  seat  in  1786. 

WEST  INDIES,  the  name  usually  given  to 
the  vast  archipelago  of  about  1,000  islands  lying 
between  Korth  and  South  America,  extending  in 
two  irregular  lines,  which  unite  at  Hayti,  from 
the  peninsulas  of  Yucatan  and  Florida  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  They  enclose  the  Ca- 
ribbean sea,  dividing  it  from  the  gulf  of  Mexi- 
co and  from  the  Atlantic  ocean.  They  lie  be- 
tween lat.  10°  and  28^  iT.  and  long.  57°  and  85° 
W.,  and  are  divided  into  4  groups :  1,  the  Baha- 
mas, about  500  in  number,  low  flat  islands  of 
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coral  formation,  S.  E.  of  Florida,  and  ex-tending 
toward  Hayti  (see  Bahamas)  ;  2,  the  Greater 
Antilles,  between  the  Bahamas  and  Central 
America,  comprising  the  4  great  islands  of 
Cuba,  Hayti  or  St.  Domingo,  Jamaica,  and  Por- 
to Rico ;   3,  the  Lesser  Antilles  or  Windward 


Porto  Rico  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco ;  and 
4,  the  Leeward  islands,*  lying  off  the  coast  of 
Venezuela,  and  consisting  of  Margarita,  Tor- 
tuga,  Buen  Ayre,  Curagoa,  and  several  smaller 
islands.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  area, 
population,  &c.,  of  the  larger  islands  and  groups, 


islands,  extending  in  a  semicircular  line  from    according  to  the  latest  authorities : 


Islands. 

To  -whom  belonging. 

Area,  sq.  m. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Capitals. 

Pop.  of 

rafi- 

St.  Domingo,  Hayti,  or  Hispaniola. .  - 

Cuba,  Poi'to  Eico,  Isle  of  Pines,  and  ) 
+Tim  nf  thp  Virgin  isles 1 

W.  part,  an  indepen- 
dent republic. 

E.  part,  a  republic 
protected  by  Spain. 

Spain. 

Great  Britain. 

France. 

Netherlands, 

Denmark. 

Sweden. 

Venezuela. 

Hayti,       11,718 

Dominica,  17,212 
47,130 

13,414 

1,691 

413 

110 
85 
500 

560,000 

200,000 
1,832,062 

820,792 

256,511 

88,600 

87,137 
18,000 
20,000 

Port  au  Prince. 

St.  Domingo. 
Havana  (Cuba). 
■[  San  Juan  (Porto  Eico). 

I  Spanish  Town  (Jamaica). 

-<  Nassau  (Bahamas). 

j  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad). 

rPoint-a-Pitre       (Guade- 
,     loupe). 

[st.  Pierre  (Martinique). 

j  Willemstad   or   Curapoa 
(     (Curafoa). 

j  Christiansted  (Sta.Cruz). 
"i  St.  Thomas  (St.  Thomas). 
Gustavia. 

Asuncion  (Margarita). 

80,000 

15,000 
130,000 
80,000 

The  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  and  most  of 
the  Windward  islands  (Tnnidad, 
Tobago,   Barbados,   Grenada,   St, 
Vincent,    St.    Lucia,     Dominica, 
Montserrat,  Antigua,  St.  Christo- 
pher, Barbuda,  Anguilla,  most  of 
tTiH  Virp-in  isles  &c  ^   

6,000 

7,000 

12,000 

Guadeloupe,    Desirado,  Martinique," 
Marie  Galante,  Saintcs,  N.  part  of 
St.  Martin's,  all  in  the  Windward 

12,000 
80,000 

Curafoa,   Buen   Ayre,  Oruba,   Los" 
Koques  (Leeward  isles);  St.  Eusta- 
tius,  Saba,  and  S.  part  of  St.  Mar- 
ti n\s  ^"Windward  islands) 

7,000 

St.  John's,  St.  Thomas,  and  Santa 

Cruz  (Virgin  isles) 

St.  Bartholomew  (Windward  islands) 

Margarita,   Tortuga,  &c.    (Leeward  ) 

islands) ) 

5.500 
10,000 
10,000 

Total 

92,223!3,783,102 

The  surface  of  the  islands  is  very  diversified. 
The  Bahamas  are  low  and  flat,  and  entirely 
of  coralline  formation.  The  Antilles,  Greater 
and  Lesser,  are  volcanic,  and  form  the  peaks 
of  a  mountain  chain  continuous  with  the  N. 
E.  range  of  Venezuela,  and  rising  in  Cuba, 
Hayti,  and  Jamaica  into  summits  from  6,000  to 
T,000  feet  high,  and  in  many  of  the  Lesser  An- 
tilles to  the  height  of  4,000  to  5,000  feet.  In 
St.  Yincent  and  Guadeloupe  there  are  active 
volcanoes,  and  Hayti  and  Jamaica  are  subject 
to  earthquakes.  The  Bahamas,  being  low,  are 
sultry  and  intensely  hot,  though  for  a  part  of 
the  day  the  sea  breezes  temper  the  heat.  The 
more  mountainous  islands  have  a  delightful  and 
temperate  climate,  especially  in  the  highlands. 
'  The  islands  abound  in  minerals.  The  copper 
mines  of  Cuba  are  among  the  most  extensive 
on  the  globe.  Gold,  silver,  alum,  copperas,  and 
excellent  coal  are  found  on  the  same  island ; 
gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  iron,  and  rock  salt  in 
Hayti ;  lead,  copper,  and  salt  in  Jamaica ;  gold, 
copper,  iron,  lead,  and  coal  in  Porto  Rico; 
asphaltum  and  coal  oil  in  Trinidad ;  and  salt 
in  the  Bahamas.  The  characteristic  feature  of 
the  botany  of  the  West  Indies  is  the  great  pre- 
dominance of  ferns  and  orchidaceous  plants. 
The  forests  furnish  mahogany,  lignum  vitse, 
granadilla,  rosewood,  and  other  woods  of  great 
value  for  ornamental  and  useful  purposes.  The 
fruits  are  mostly  tropical  in  their  character, 
and  many  of  them  of  excellent  quality.  The 
pineapple,  cocoanut,  pomegranate,  mango,  gua- 
va,  orange,  lemon,  lime,  breadfruit,  and  banana, 
many  of  them  of  numerous  varieties,  abound. 


Of  spices,  drugs,  and  dye  stuffs,  indigo,  ginger, 
pepper,  arnotto,  aloes,  sassafras,  cochineal,  log- 
wood, &c.,  are  the  principal.  Maize  is  largely 
cultivated  in  most  of  the  islands,  while  tobacco, 
coffee,  and  sugar  are  staples  in  several,  and 
cotton  is  considerably  cultivated.  Of  the  wild 
animals  existing  at  the  discovery  of  the  archi- 
pelago, the  agouti,  peccary,  raccoon,  native 
Indian  dog,  and  wild  boar,  the  last  only  re- 
mains. Monkeys  are  also  found  on  several  of 
the  islands.  Birds  are  numerous,  and  many 
of  them  of  beautiful  plumage.  Reptiles  also 
abound,  including  turtles  of  large  size  and  deli- 
cacy, lizards,  and  snakes.  The  fish  are  of  ex- 
cellent quality  and  very  abundant.  The  insect 
tribes  form  the  greatest  pest  of  the  islands. — 
When  Columbus  discovered  the  West  Indies, 
the  southern  islands  were  peopled  by  the  Caribs, 
a  fierce  and  warlike  tribe,  and  the  northern 
were  in  possession  of  the  Arrowauks,  a  much 
milder  and  gentler  race.  Both  are  now  nearly 
extinct,  a  few  families  of  Caribs  only  remain- 
ing in  St.  Yincent  and  Trinidad.  The  present 
population  consists  of  whites,  negroes,  and 
iiiulattoes;  the  first  named  are  somewhat  less 
than  ^  of  the  whole  population.  Slavery  once 
existed  in  all  the  islands,  but  is  now  abolished 


*  The  Spanish  explorers  appropriately  gave  the  name  of 
Leeward  islands  to  those  along  the  coast  of  Venezuela ;  but 
some  of  the  English  geographers,  regardless  of  this  fact,  di- 
vided the  Lesser  Antilles  into  two  groups,  the  dividing  hno 
being  the  passage  between  Martinique  and  Dominica,  and 
the  islands  lying  N.  and  N.  "W.  of  Martinique  as  far  as  Porto 
Bico  were  called  Leeward  isles.  This  use  of  the  term  is 
confined  to  English  geographers,  and  is  incorrect  when  the 
whole  archipelago  is  spoken  of. 
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except  in  those  of  Spain.  Spanish,  French,  and 
English  are  the  languages  spoken  on  the  islands, 
though  in  some  of  them,  Hayti  for  instance, 
the  spoken  language  of  the  colored  races  is 
a  patois  difficult  to  understand,  and  comhin- 
ing  considerable  proportions  of  the  African 
tongues  with  French  and  Spanish.  In  the 
Spanish,  French,  and  Venezuelan  islands,  and 
Hayti,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  prevails ; 
and  in  the  British  islands  Anglican  Protestant- 
ism is  established.  In  Trinidad  there  exists  a 
Mohammedan  negro  community,  the  only  one 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

WEST  POINT,  the  site  of  the  U.  S.  military 
academy,  and  an  important  fortress  during  the 
revolutionary  war,  situated  in  the  township  of 
Cornwall,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Hudson,  52  m.  from  New  York  city. 
West  Point,  properly  so  called,  is  an  elevated 
plain  from  160  to  188  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  river,  being  highest  at  the  N.  E.,  widest  on 
the  N.,  narrowing  toward  the  S.,  and  flanked 
on  the  W.  by  rocky  elevations  rising  from  500 
to  1,500  feet  in  height.  The  nearest  and  most 
prominent  of  these  is  Mount  Independence, 
1  m.  S.  W.,  on  the  crest  of  which,  in  the  revo- 
lution, stood  Fort  Putnam,  surrounded  on  3 
sides  by  deep  ravines  commanding  the  river 
and  protecting  the  other  defences,  and  elevated 
598  feet  above  the  river.  The  passage  of  the 
Hudson  through  the  highlands  at  this  point 
is  pronounced  by  travellers  the  finest  river 
pass  known.  The  military  academy  buildings 
and  grounds  are  on  the  plain  mentioned  above, 
which  is  about  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  contains 
nearly  160  acres.  During  the  revolutionary 
war  this  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant military  positions  in  the  northern 
states.  A  fort  was  in  existence  on  Constitu- 
tion island,  opposite  the  point,  as  early  as  July, 

1776,  and  temporary  works  were  erected,  and  a 
chain  stretched  across  the  river,  opposite  Fort 
Montgomery,  6  m.  below,  by  direction  of  Gen. 
James  Clinton,  in  the  autumn  of  1776.  This  chain 
was  taken  by  the  British,  and  Fort  Constitution 
fell  into  their  hands  and  was  destroyed,  in  Oct. 

1777.  After  the  capture  of  Burgoyne  they 
abandoned  this  vicinity  and  sailed  down  the 
river.  In  the  winter  of  1777-8  a  commence- 
ment was  made  in  fortifying  West  Point  and 
its  vicinity ;  a  larger  chain  was  stretched  across 
the  river  in  the  spring  of  1778,  a  che'oaux  de 
frise  was  sunk,  a  fort  was  erected  on  the  N.  E. 
angle  of  the  plain,  called  Fort  Clinton,  and 
another  was  begun  on  Mount  Independence, 
and  named  after  Gen.  Putnam,  who  was  in 
command  there  till  March,  1778.  These  works 
were  subsequently  greatly  strengthened  and 
partially  finished  under  the  superintendence  of 
Kosciuszko,  and  a  part  of  the  treason  of  Arnold 
consisted  in  obtaining  command  of  the  fortress 
by  false  representations,  with  the  intention  of 
surrendering  it  to  the  British,  a  scheme  happily 
foiled  by  Andre's  arrest.  The  point  itself  was 
purchased  of  Stephen  Moore  by  the  United 
States  in  Sept.  1790,  and  a  tract  adjoining  in  1824, 


and  the  state  of  New  York  ceded  its  jurisdic- 
tion over  it  in  1826.  Af^r  the  war  its  im- 
portance as  a  military  post  was  repeatedly 
pressed  upon  congress  ;  but  though  $35,000  was 
appropriated  for  the  repair  and  completion  of 
the  forts,  and  expended  in  1794  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Major  Niven,  yet  the  refusal  of  congress 
to  make  a  further  grant  of  $45,000  to  finish  the 
works  caused  them  to  be  left  in  such  a  condition 
that  they  have  since  fallen  into  ruin.  The  mili- 
tfary  academy  was  first  suggested  by  Col.  Pick- 
ering in  April,  1783,  and  was  repeatedly  com- 
mended to  congress  by  Washington  during  his 
administration ;  but  though  some  acts  were 
passed  providing  for  attaching  8  cadets  to  each 
battalion  of  artillerists  and  engineers  in  1794, 
and  in  1798  providing  teachers  for  their  in- 
struction, yet  there  was  no  provision  made  for  a 
military  academy  till  March  16,  1802.  By  the 
act  of  that  date  the  instruction  was  confined  to 
the  cadet  artillerists  and  engineers,  and  the 
number  of  the  former  fixed  at  40  and  of  the 
latter  at  10.  The  act  provided  that  the  senior 
engineer  officer  present  should  be  superinten- 
dent of  the  academy,  and  required  the  resi- 
dence there,  beside  the  senior  officer,  of  two 
captains  and  two  lieutenants  of  engineers.  In 
1803  a  teacher  of  French  and  another  of  draw- 
ing were  authorized.  In  1808  the  superinten- 
dent, Col.  Williams,  recommended  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  academical  stafi^,  consisting  of  the 
superintendent,  who  had  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing a  superintendent .  pro  tern,  in  his  absence, 
professors  of  natural  philosophy,  mathemat- 
ics, engineering,  architecture,  chemistry,  and 
mineralogy,  and  teachers  in  drawing,  French, 
German,  riding,  fencing,  and  sword  exercise. 
This  recommendation  was  not  acted  upon  at 
that  time  by  congress;  and  though  156  addi- 
tional cadets  were  appointed,  they  were  not 
attached  to  the  military  academy,  and  only  52 
were  appointed  from  1808  to  1812.  In  1812  a 
part  of  Col.  Williams's  recommendations  were 
carried  into  efiect,  most  of  the  professorships 
authorized,  and  the  number  of  cadets  fixed  at  a 
maximum  of  250.  In  1816  provision  was  made 
for  the  appointment  of  an  annual  board  of  5 
visitors,  to  attend  each  general  examination, 
and  report  thereon  to  the  secretary  of  war ; 
and  a  course  of  studies  was  drawn  up  the  same 
year,  assigning  to  the  first  year  English  gram- 
mar and  composition,  French,  logarithms,  al- 
gebra, and  plane  geometry ;  to  the  2d,  French, 
higher  geometry,  algebra,  conic  sections,  and 
drawing ;  to  the  3d,  natural  and  experimental 
philosophy  and  chemistry,  astronomy,  engineer- 
ing, and  drawing ;  to  the  4th,  geography,  his- 
tory, ethics,  and  a  review  of  English  grammar, 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  of  all 
the  preceding  studies.  Military  studies  were 
also  prescribed,  and  one  fourth  of  each  year 
was  to  be  spent  in  camp.  The  allowance  to 
each  cadet,  including  rations,  was  $28  per 
month.  From  time  to  time  professors  of  chem- 
istry, geology,  &c.,  were  added ;  the  chaplain 
had  been  from  the  first  professor  of  ethics ;  the 
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course  of  study  was  raised,  more  being  required 
in  the  way  of  preparation ;  and  a  more  ex- 
tended instruction  in  drawing  and  engineering, 
fortification,  tactics,  the  construction  of  roads 
and  bridges,  rhetoric,  moral  philosophy,  and 
political  science,  including  constitutional  and 
international  law,  added.  In  1858  the  course 
of  study  was  extended  to  five  years,  but  subse- 
quently again  reduced  to  four.  The  ofiicers  of 
the  academy  are  now  (1862)  a  superintendent 
and  commandant  of  the  post,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel  of  engineers;  a  professor  of  military 
and  civil  engineering,  with  2  acting  assistants ; 
a  professor  of  natural  and  experimental  phi- 
losophy, with  one  assistant  and  2  acting  assist- 
ants; a  professor  of  mathematics,  with  one 
assistant  and  4  acting  assistants;  one  com- 
mandant of  cadets  and  instructor  of  artillery, 
cavalry,  and  infantry  tactics,  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel  of  engineers,  with  5  assist- 
ants ;  a  professor  of  drawing,  with  2  assistants ; 
a  professor  of  French,  and  2  assistants ;  a  chap- 
lain and  professor  of  geography,  history,  and 
ethics,  with  one  assistant  and  3  acting  assist- 
ants; a  professor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy, 
and  geology,  with  one  assistant ;  a  professor  of 
Spanish,  with  one  assistant  and  an  acting  assist- 
ant; an  instructor  in  ordnance  and  gunnery; 
an  instructor  of  practical  military  engineering, 
with  one  assistant ;  and  an  instructor  in  the  use 
of  small  arms,  with  one  assistant ;  in  all,  41  pro- 
fessors and  teachers.  The  course  of  instruction 
is  as  follows:  1st  year,  mathematics,  English 
studies,  fencing,  bayonet  exercise,  and  practical 
instruction  in  the  school  of  the  soldier,  compa- 
ny and  battalion,  and  artillery ;  2d  year,  mathe- 
matics, French,  fencing,  and  tactics  of  infantry, 
artillery,  and  cavalry ;  3d  year,  natural  philoso- 
phy, chemistry,  drawing,  riding,  and  tactics  of 
infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry ;  4th  year,  mili- 
tary and  civil  engineering,  mineralogy  and 
geology,  chemistry,  law  and  literature,  practical 
military  engineering,  tactics  of  infantry,  cav- 
alry, and  artillery,  ordnance,  and  gunnery. 
The  instruction  is  free,  but  the  cadet,  unless 
sooner  released  by  the  government,  is  required 
to  serve  for  8  years  after  completing  his  course. 
The  cadet  must  not  be  under  16  or  over  21  on 
entering.  One  cadet  is  appointed  from  each 
congressional  district,  and  10  annually  at  large. 
The  former  are  appointed  on  the  nomination  of 
the  members  of  congress  from  their  respective 
districts,  and  the  latter  by  the  president. 

WESTALL,  RicHAED,  an  English  painter, 
born  in  Hertford  in  1765,  died  Dec.  4,  1836. 
He  served  an  apprenticeship  to  an  engraver  of 
heraldic  emblems,  but  upon  coming  of  age  took 
up  painting  and  designing  as  a  profession,  and 
executed  a  number  of  exquisite  water-color 
drawings  on  subjects  taken  chiefly  from  classi- 
cal mythology.  In  this  department  of  the  art 
he  was  without  a  rival.  Subsequently  he  fur- 
nished designs  for  BoydelPs  '' Shakespeare 
Gallery,"  and  for  an  indefinite  number  of 
annuals  and  illustrated  books.  The  latter  de- 
scription of  work  finally  occupied  his  time  ex- 


clusively, and  his  style  became  mannered  and 
insipid.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  en- 
countered heavy  pecuniary  losses  in  consequence 
of  unsuccessful  speculations  in  picture  dealing. 
He  was  in  1794  elected  a  royal  academician. 
— William,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
Hertford,  Oct.  12,  1781,  died  Jan.  22,  1850. 
He  acquired  his  early  instruction  in  the  school 
of  the  royal  academy,  and  in  1801  took  part  in 
a  voyage  of  discovery  under  Capt.  Flinders,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  visited  Australia,  China, 
and  India,  making  in  each  of  those  countries 
numerous  sketches  of  striking  scenery  and  ob- 
jects, a  number  of  which,  executed  in  water 
colors,  were  exhibited  in  London  in  1808.  He 
also  painted  some  elaborate  views  of  the  coasts 
and  interior  of  Australia,  which  attracted  at- 
tention. Subsequently  he  occupied  himself 
almost  exclusively  with  making  drawings  for 
engraving.  Among  his  best  productions  are  a 
series  of  engraved  designs  of  the  lake  region 
of  England,  of  the  monastic  ruins  of  York- 
shire, the  Isle  of  Wight,  &c. 

WESTCHESTER,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  N"ew  York, 
bordering  on  Connecticut  and  Long  Island 
sound,  bounded  W.  by  the  Hudson  and  S.  W.  by 
the  Harlem  river,  separating  it  from  New  York 
city,  and  drained  by  the  Croton  and  Bronx 
rivers;  area,  525  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  99,457. 
Several  ridges  of  hills  extend  IST.  and  S.  through 
the  county,  the  valleys  between  which  are  gen- 
erally fertile.  The  productions  in  1855  were 
35,148  bushels  of  wheat,  402,238  of  Indian 
corn,  204,759  of  oats,  51,404  of  rye,  286,249  of 
potatoes,  1,116,589  lbs.  of  butter,  and  90,496 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  29  grist  mills,  31  saw 
mills,  5  furnaces,  4  iron  founderies,  1  cotton 
and  3  woollen  factories,  5  carpet  factories,  148 
churches,  10  newspaper  ofiices,  and  30,301 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Stock  grow- 
ing, gardening,  and  fruit  raising  are  among  the 
chief  occupations.  The  county  has  numerous 
villages  and  towns,  and  furnishes  homes  for 
thousands  of  people  employed  in  New  York 
city.  Extensive  quarries  of  marble  are  found 
near  Sing  Sing,  and  there  are  several  mineral 
springs.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Hud- 
son river,  the  Harlem,  and  the  New  York  and 
New  Haven  railroads.  Capitals,  White  Plains 
and  Bedford. 

WESTCHESTER,  Penn.  See  West  Chester. 

WESTERGAARD,  Niels  Ludvig,  a  Danish 
orientalist,  born  in  Copenhagen,  Oct.  27,  1815, 
was  graduated  at  the  university  there,  and  in 
1838  went  to  Bonn  to  study  Sanscrit.  Thence 
he  went  to  Paris,  London,  and  Oxford,  and 
afterward  made  a  journey  to  India,  returning  in 
1844  by  way  of  Tiflis,  Moscow,  and  St.  Peters- 
burg. He  was  appointed  professor  of  oriental 
languages  at  the  university  of  Copenhagen, 
which  office  he  still  holds.  He  has  published 
Radices  Sanscritm  (Bonn,  1841),  a  critical  edi- 
tion of  the  Zend  Avesta^  and  other  works,  includ- 
ing dissertations  on  the  cuneiform  inscriptions. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA,  a  British  colony 
of  the  Australian  continent,  originally  called 
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the  Swan  River  Settlement,  the  boundaries  of 
which  are  not  yet  settled.  It  may  however  be 
described  as  lying  between  lat.  30°  and  35°  8' 
S.,  and  long.  115°  and  119°  E.,  being  about 
350  m.  long  and  250  broad,  with  an  area  of 
65,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859,  14,837.  The  col- 
ony is  divided  into  32  counties.  Beside  Perth, 
the  capital,  there  are  several  smaller  towns, 
the  chief  of  which  are  Freemantle,  Augusta, 
Bunbury,  Rockingham,  and  Vasse.  The  prin- 
cipal bays  and  harbors  are  Jarien  bay,  Sage 
road  at  the  mouth  of  the  Swan  river,  Geographe 
bay  upon  the  W.  coast,  and  Flinders  inlet  and 
King  George's  sound,  on  the  S.  side  of  Austra- 
lia, near  Cape  Leeuwin.  The  chief  river  is  the 
Swan,  which  flows  into  the  estuary  called  Mel- 
ville water,  the  entrance  of  which  is  much 
obstructed  by  rocks  and  shoals.  The  other 
streams  are  all  small,  the  largest  being  only 
navigable  for  a  few  miles.  The  Darling  moun- 
tains extend  in  a  K.  direction  from  the  S.  coast 
for  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  colony,  at  a 
distance  varying  from  50  to  150  m.  from  the 
shore,  and  with  an  elevation  ranging  from  800 
to  3,000  feet ;  they  are  supposed  to  be  contin- 
ued to  the  N.  along  the  whole  coast.  At  the 
S.  limit  of  the  colony  there  are  3  mountain 
ranges  which  run  for  some  distance  nearly 
parallel,  and  terminate  near  King  George's 
sound  in  lat.  35°  6',  Cape  Chatham,  lat.  35°,  and 
Cape  Leeuwin,  lat.  34°  20'  S.  The  eastern- 
most of  these  ranges  attains  the  greatest  eleva- 
tion, the  highest  point  being  5,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  lower  slopes  of 
these  mountains  there  are  extensive  forests  of 
mahogany  and  blue  gum  trees.  The  soil  in 
other  localities  is  generally  light  and  sandy, 
except  where  the  rivers  have  brought  down  an 
alluvial  deposit  from  the  mountains.  Basalt, 
sandstone,  limestone,  roofing  slate,  marl,  and 
selenite  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  col- 
ony; and  a  coal  field  has  been  traced  from 
Geographe  bay  to  Shark's  bay,  a  distance  of 
600  m.  Magnetic  iron  ore,  lead,  and  copper 
exist  in  large  quantities.  The  climate  is  re- 
markably dry  and  healthy.  Showers  occur 
between  March  and  November,  but  the  heaviest 
rains  fall  during  the  months  of  August  and 
September.  Seed  time  lasts  from  the  beginning 
of  May  till  the  end  of  August,  and  harvest  be- 
gins in  December,  when  the  weather  is  clear 
and  dry,  and  heavy  dews  fall  at  night.  The 
average  temperature  of  winter  is  about  58°  and 
of  summer  76°.  The  productions  consist  of 
difiTerent  kinds  of  grain,  and  all  the  vegetables 
of  the  temperate  regions,  together  with  many 
of  those  of  the  tropics ;  but  the  yield  per  acre 
is  not  nearly  so  large  as  in  the  colonies  on  the 
S.  E.  of  Australia. — The  aborigines  within  the 
colony  do  not  probably  exceed  1,500,  but  as 
they  lead  a  wandering  life  their  number  is  not 
returned  in  the  census.  The  other  inhabitants 
are  composed  of  free  emigrants  and  convicts 
sent  out  from  Great  Britain.  In  1859,  of  the 
white  population  9,522  were  males  and  5,315 
females,  and  there  were  4,415  single  men  to 


801  single  women ;  but  of  those  under  15,  2,410 
were  males  and  2,444  females.  In  the  same 
year  the  value  of  the  imports  was  £125,315, 
and  that  of  the  exports  £93,037.  In  1854, 
during  the  4  years  that  crown  prisoners  had 
then  been  in  the  colony,  they  had  by  their 
labor  erected  a  large  prison  at  Freemantle, 
and  smaller  ones  and  commissariat  stores  and 
offices  at  7  other  places.  They  had  made  272 
miles  of  roads ;  built  28  bridges,  one  of  which, 
over  the  Swan,  was  480  feet  long  and  30  feet 
high ;  and  erected  several  jetties  and  landing 
places,  one  of  them  216  and  another  455  feet 
long.  Schools  are  provided  by  the  govern- 
ment for  children  of  all  denominations,  as 
well  as  for  the  natives,  those  who  can  afford 
it  being  expected  to  pay  a  small  fee;  beside 
which  there  are  schools  maintained  by  the 
"Wesleyan  Methodists.  The  colony  is  ruled  by 
a  lieutenant-governor,  who  is  nominally  subor- 
dinate to  the  governor  of  JSTew  South  Wales, 
styled  the  governor-general  of  Australia. — The 
first  settlement  at  Swan  river  was  made  in 
1829,  but  the  colony  continued  to  languish  un- 
til 1849,  when,  at  the  request  of  the  settlers, 
convict  labor  was  introduced. 

WESTERN  EMPIRE,  the  name  given  to  the 
western  division  of  the  two  parts  into  which 
the  Roman  empire  was  divided  on  the  death 
of  Theodosius  the  Great,  A.  D.  395.  ^  By  the 
will  of  that  emperor  the  eastern  portion,  now 
known  as  the  Byzantine  empire,  was  given  to 
his  elder  son  Arcadius,  whose  capital  was  es- 
tablished at  Constantinople.  (See  Byzantine 
Empire.)  The  western  portion,  with  Rome  as 
its  capital,  was  bequeathed  to  his  younger  son 
Honorius,  then  in  the  11th  year  of  his  age. 
His  dominion  extended  over  Italy,  Africa,  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Britain,  and  over  Noricum,  Panno- 
nia,  and  Dalmatia  in  the  prefecture  of  Illyri- 
cum ;  yet  it  Avas  intended  by  Theodosius  that 
the  two  vast  empires  should  be  ruled  in  common 
by  the  two  brothers.  The  guardian  of  Honorius 
was  Stilicho,  the  master-general  of  the  forces. 
(See  Stilicho.)  The  Goths,  under  the  lead  of 
Alaric,  in  395  invaded  the  rich  provinces  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  and  ravaged  almost  all 
the  districts  of  Greece;  and  in  396  Stilicho 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of  the  western 
empire  to  the  Peloponnesus  with  the  design  of 
destroying  the  barbarian  army.  But  the  able 
general  of  the  Goths  made  his  way  through  the 
lines  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  soon 
after  was  made  master-general  of  eastern  Illyr- 
icum  by  the  Byzantine  court,  who,  jealous  of 
the  presence  of  Stilicho,  ordered  him  to  retire 
from  the  dominions  of  Arcadius.  That  gen- 
eral obeyed,  and  turned  his  attention  to  regu- 
lating the  internal  affairs  of  the  western  em- 
pire and  to  suppressing  the  rebellion  of  Gildo 
in  Africa.  Gildo  was  a  Moor  who  had  been 
made  by  Theodosius  governor  of  Africa,  in 
which  country  he  gradually  usurped  the  entire 
civil  and  military  power  of  the  government ; 
and  upon  the  accession  of  Honorius,  though  he 
paid  that  weak  monarch  a  nominal  allegiance, 
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lie  soon  transferred  his  homage  to  the  court  of 
Arcadius.  The  Command  of  the  expedition 
against  the  usurper  was  intrusted  to  Mascezel, 
Gildo's  hrother,  and  the  fate  of  the  country 
was  decided  in  one  campaign  (398),  in  which 
the  rehel  chieftain,  having  been  defecated  in 
battle,  destroyed  himself.  In  402  Alaric  invaded 
Italy,  but  in  the  spring  of  403  was  defeated 
with  great  slaughter  by  Stilicho  at  Pollentia 
and  Verona.  The  deliverance  of  Italy  was  cel- 
ebrated in  Rome  with  magnificent  processions 
and  games,  in  which  for  the  last  time,  it  is  said, 
combats  of  gladiators  were  exhibited.  The 
court  was  also  removed  from  the  defenceless 
city  of  Milan  to  the  impregnable  fortress  of 
Ravenna,  which  continued  until  the  middle  of 
the  8th  century  to  be  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  capital  of  Italy.  Scarcely,  how- 
ever, had  the  country  been  freed  from  the  pres- 
ence of  Alaric,  when  it  was  threatened  by  a  new 
and  more  formidable  invasion.  Radagaisus,  at 
the  head  of  a  mixed  horde  of  Goths,  Vandals, 
Suevi,  Burgundians,  and  Alani,  crossed  in  405 
the  Alps,  the  Po,  and  the  Apennines,  pil- 
laged and  destroyed  many  cities,  and  was 
carrying  on  the  siege  of  Florence,  when 
the  army  of  Stilicho  in  its  turn  besieged  the 
barbarian  hosts,  and  finally  forced  them  by 
famine  to  surrender.  Radagaisus  was  put  to 
death,  and  most  of  his  surviving  troops  were 
sold  as  slaves ;  but  a  part  of  his  army  on  their 
retreat  invaded  Gaul,  and,  carrying  ruin  arid 
devastation  in  their  path,  advanced  in  less  than 
two  years  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  At  the 
same  time  the  neglected  army  in  Britain  revolt- 
ed, and  hastily  placed  upon  the  throne  and  as 
hastily  murdered  Marcus.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Gratian,  who  at  the  end  of  4  months  suffered 
the  fate  of  his  predecessor ;  and  he  in  turn  was 
succeeded  in  40T  by  a  private  soldier  named 
Constantine,  who,  not  allowing  his  troops  to 
remain  idle  in  camps,  immediately  crossed  the 
channel  with  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  con- 
quest of  the  western  empire.  Landing  at  Bou- 
logne, he  summoned  t  the  cities  of  Gaul  to  ac- 
knowledge his  authority.  He  was  likewise 
successful  at  first  in  gaining  some  advantages 
over  the  barbarians,  but  was  soon  forced  to  con- 
clude with  them  a  degrading  and  precarious 
truce.  On  the  approach  of  Sarus,  the  general 
of  Honorius,  Constantino  shut  himself  up  in 
Vienna  (now  Vienne  in  Dauphine),  and  there 
endured  an  attack  of  7  days,  in  which  the  impe- 
rial army  was  ignominiously  defeated  and  forced 
to  recross  the  Alps.  This  success  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  conquest  of  Spain  under  the  usurp- 
er's son  Constans,  the  only  opposition  offered 
being  by  a  rustic  army  assembled  by  four  rela- 
tives of  the  late  emperor  Theodosius.  In  the 
mean  time  Alaric  after  his  retreat  from  Italy  had 
i  left  th^  service  of  the  eastern  empire  and  gone 
over  to  that  of  the  western,  being  created  mas- 
ter-general of  the  whole  prefecture  of  Illyri- 
cum.  In  the  negotiations  which  were  carried 
on,  Stilicho,  who  knew  the  weakness  of  the  em- 
pire, advised  compliance  with  the  extravagant 


demands  of  the  Gothic  king.  The  senate  un- 
willingly consented  to  pay  a  subsidy  of  4,000 
pounds  of  gold,  and  Stilicho's  advocacy  of  the 
measure  endangered  his  popularity  among  the 
Roman  legions,  while  his  influence  at  court  was 
secretly  undermined  by  the  minister  Olympius, 
who  filled  the  weak  Honorius  with  suspicions  of 
his  general.  Stilicho  was  finally  assassinated 
in  Aug.  408,  and  the  western  empire,  which 
in  him  lost  its  only  military  leader,  had  now 
no  one  capable  of  withstanding  the  power  of 
the  Goths.  Moreover,  the  wives  and  children 
of  the  barbarian  auxiliaries,  who  had  been  kept 
in  the  principal  cities  of  Italy  as  hostages,  and 
-were  strongly  attached  to  the  dead  general, 
were  treacherously  massacred,  and  by  this  act 
the  government  lost  30,000  of  its  best  soldiers, 
who  went  over  to  Alaric.  That  general,  after 
carrying  on  an  artful  negotiation  with  the  Ro- 
man court,  suddenly  crossed  the  Alps  and  the 
Po  in  408,  ravaged  all  northern  Italy,  and  en- 
camped under  the  very  walls  of  Rome.  As  all 
sources  of  supply  were  cut  off*,  the  inhabitants 
soon  began  to  feel  the  horrors  of  famine,  thou- 
sands dying  of  hunger  in  the  streets.  Two  am- 
bassadors were  finally  sent  to  make  terms  with 
the  Gothic  king.  They  threatened,  if  an  honor- 
able capitulation  was  not  given,  that  he  would 
have  to  meet  a  countless  multitude  armed  with 
all  the  energy  of  despair.  "The  thicker  the 
hay,  the  easier  it  is  mowed,"  was  the  reply  of 
the  haughty  barbarian,  who  at  length  agreed  to 
leave  Rome  unmolested,  provided  all  the  gold 
and  silver  in  the  city,  whether  public  or  pri- 
vate property,  and  all  the  rich  and  precious 
movables,  and  all  the  barbarian  slaves,  were 
given  up  to  him.  To  the  question,  what  he 
intended  to  leave  the  inhabitants,  he  answered, 
"  Their  lives."  Alaric,  however,  finally  raised 
the  siege  on  receiving  5,000  pounds  of  gold, 
30,000  pounds  of  silver,  4,000  robes  of  silk, 
3,000  pieces  of  fine  scarlet  cloth,  and  3,0C0 
pounds  of  pepper.  As  soon  as  these  demands 
were  satisfied,  he  fixed  his  winter  quarters  in 
Etruria,  where  he  began  to  carry  on  negotia- 
tions with  the  Roman  court,  which  acted  with 
its  usual  treachery  and  weakness.  At  last 
Alaric,  indignant  at  repeated  insults,  marched 
again  toward  Rome,  but,  instead  of  attacking 
it  directly,  captured  Ostia,  in  which  was  stored 
the  grain  for  feeding  the  capital.  Rome  now 
surrendered,  and  received  from  its  conqueror 
a  new  emperor,  Attains,  the  prefect  of  the  city. 
He  made  the  Gothic  leader  master-general  of 
the  western  empire,  and  almost  all  Italy  soon 
submitted  to  the  new  monarch,  whom  Alaric  led 
to  the  very  gates  of  Ravenna.  There  he  was 
met  by  an  embassjB  from  the  Roman  court,  who 
proposed  to  divide  between  Attains  and  Hono- 
rius the  sovereignty  of  the  West ;  but  this  was 
disdainfully  refused  by  the  king  of  the  Goths, 
who  promised  that  if  Honorius  would  instantly 
give  up  his  authority,  he  should  be  permitted 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  peace  in 
some  distant  island.  To  such  an  extent  had 
the  power   of  the  emperor  fallen,  that  his 
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cause  was  betrayed  hj  Jovius,  his  minister  and 
prsBtorian  prefect,  and  Valens,  Ms  master  of 
the  cavalry  and  infantry ;  and  lie  was  on  the 
point  of  flying  to  the  protection  of  his  nephew, 
the  emperor  of  the  East,  when  4,000  veterans 
unexpectedly  landed  at  Ravenna.  Moreover,  a 
small  body  of  troops  sent  by  Attains  for  the  con- 
quest of  Africa  were  totally  defeated  by  Count 
Heraclian,  and  this  introduced  divisions  and 
distractions  into  the  party  of  the  new  emperor, 
until  at  last  Alaric  publicly  deprived  Attains 
of  the  insignia  of  a  sovereignty  he  had  never 
really  enjoyed.  The  Gothic  king  now  opened 
negotiations  once  more  with  the  court  of  Ra- 
venna ;  but  with  returning  fortune  the  insolence 
of  the  imbecile  government  returned.  A  herald 
publicly  announced  that  the  guilt  of  Alaric  had 
for  ever  shut  him  out  from  the  friendship  and 
alliance  of  Honorius,  and  Alaric  for  the  third 
time  began  his  march  to  Rome.  The  city  was 
taken  by  treachery  the  night  of  Aug.  24,  410, 
and  given  up  to  the  fury  of  his  warriors,  who 
pillaged  private  houses,  burned  a  large  number 
of  the  dwellings,  and  carried  off  many  works 
of  art ;  but  by  a  special  decree  of  Alaric  the 
churches  and  the  treasures  contained  in  them 
were  left  untouched.  After  6  days  of  ^spolia- 
tion the  Goths  took  up  their  line  of'  march 
along  the  Appian  way  to  southern  Italy,  plun- 
dering the  country  and  capturing  the  cities  as 
they  went.  They  had  reached  the  extreme 
land  and  were  on  the  point  of  crossing  the  nar- 
row straits  of  Messina  into  Sicily,  when  the 
sudden  death  of  their  leader  put  an  end  to  the 
design.  Alaric  was  succeeded  by  his  brother- 
in-law  Ataulphus,  who  formed  with  the  court  a 
treaty  of  alliance,  and  in  the  capacity  of  a  Ro- 
man general  marched  in  412  to  southern  Gaul, 
and  soon  gained  possession  of  that  country 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  ocean.  Before 
leaving  Italy  he  had  been  united  in  marriage 
to  Placidia,  the  daughter  of  Theodosius  the 
Great.  In  409  Constantine,  who  had  usurped 
the  dominion  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  had  made  a 
treaty  with  Honorius  in  which  he  agreed  to 
drive  the  Goths  from  Italy ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose he  marched  at  the  head  of  a  strong  army 
as  far  as  the  Po,  but  hastily  returned  to  Aries. 
His  general  Gerontius,  who  commanded  in 
Spain,  rebelled  in  turn,  and  bestowed  the  pur- 
ple upon  Maximus,  who  established  'his  resi- 
dence at  Tarragona.  Rapidly  crossing  the  Py- 
renees, Gerontius  surprised  Oonstans,  the  son 
of  Constantine,  at  Vienna,  and  put  him  to  death, 
and  immediately  began  the  siege  of  Aries, 
where  the  usurping  emperor  had  shut  himself 
up.  The  place  was  about  to  be  surrendered, 
when  the  approach  of  the  army  of  Honorius 
under  command  of  Constantius  scattered  the 
forces  of  GeronSus,  who  fled  to  the  borders  of 
Spain,  where  he  was  treacherously  killed.  The 
life  of  the  insignificant  Maximus  was  spared, 
but  he  is  said  to  have  rebelled  again  in  419, 
and  to  have  been  seized  and  put  to  death  in 
422.  Constantius,  however,  renewed  the  siege 
of  Aries,  defeated  an  army  of  barbarians  sent  to 


relieve  the  place,  and  having  captured  the  city 
sent  the  usurper  to  Italy,  where  he  was  put  to 
death  by  Honorius.  In  the  fourth  month  of 
the  siege  of  Aries  Jovinus  assumed  the  title  of 
emperor,  and  with  a  large  body  of  barbarians 
marched  to  the  Rhone,  and  Constantius,  re- 
treating before  him,  gave  up  Gaul  without 
dispute.  When  Ataulphus  at  the  head  of  the 
Visigoths  marched  from  Italy  into  that  coun- 
try, he  at  first  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
usurper,  but  afterward  defeated,  captured,  and 
put  to  death  Jovinus  and  his  brother  Sebas- 
tian, who  had  been  adorned  with  the  imperial 
purple.  In  414  the  Gothic  leader  marched 
into  Spain,  but  was  assassinated  at  Barcelona. 
"Wallia,  who  soon  after  became  king  of  the 
Goths,  ravaged  all  Spain,  and  was  at  first  un- 
friendly to  the  western  empire;  but  on  the 
approach  of  a  Roman  army  under  Constantius, 
he  entered  into  the  service  of  the  empire,  and 
extermin/ited  or  defeated  the  Silingi,  the  Alani, 
the  Vandals,  and  the  Suevi,  who  had  ravaged 
that  country.  In  .418  the  Goths  returned  to 
Gaul,  and  received  from  Honorius  the  south- 
western part  of  that  province,  with  Toulouse 
as  its  capital,  which  they  held  in  a  kind  of 
feudal  dependence  upon  the  empire.  During 
the  last  years  of  Honorius  also  the  Burgundians 
and  Franks  occupied  permanent  seats  in  Gaul, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  asserted  their 
independence  of  a  power  that  was  too  weak  to 
afford  them  protection.  Placidia,  the  widow 
of  Ataulphus,  had  been  given  in  marriage  in 
417  to  the  Roman  general  Constantius,  and  in 
421  her  husband  was  elevated  to  a  share  in  the 
empire.  He  died  6  months  after  his  accession ; 
but  the  intimacy  of  Placidia  with  her  half 
brother  Honorius,  which  gave  rise  at  first  to 
scandalous  reports,  changed  into  enmity,  and 
from  Ravenna  she  fled  in  423  to  the  court  of 
Theodosius  II.,  emperor  of  the  East.  In  the 
same  year  Honorius  died,  having  reigned  28 
years  and  8  months.  The  throne  was  usurped 
by  his  principal  secretary  or  primicerius  Joan- 
nes, who  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Huns, 
and  prepared  to  resist  the  forces  of  the  eastern 
empire,  which,  under  the  command  of  Arda- 
burius  and  his  son  Aspar,  were  marching  to 
Italy  to  place  upon  the  throne  of  the  West 
Valentinian,  the  son  ot  Placidia.  In  425  Ra- 
venna was  taken  possession  of  by  treachery, 
the  usurper  put  to  death,  and  Valentinian  III., 
a  boy  of  6  years  old,  received  the  imperial  pur- 
ple, yielding  to  the  eastern  empire  for  its  sup- 
port all  western  Illyricum.  A  decree  was  also 
issued  by  which  all  laws  were  limited  to  the 
dominion  of  the  sovereign  in  which  they  were 
promulgated,  and  thus  the  unity  of  the  Roman 
empire  was  as  effectually  dissolved  in  name  as 
before  it  had  been  in  fact.  Aetius,  the  gen- 
eral of  Joannes,  had  marched  to  the  border  of 
Italy  with  an  army  of  60,000  Huns,  but  the 
death  of  the  usurper  obliged  him  to  form  an 
alliance  with  the  Roman  government,  of  which 
Placidia,  who  acted  as  guardian  of  her  son, 
was  the  real  sovereign.    Raised  to  the  dignity 
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of  comes^  Aetius  led  Placidia  to  suspect  the 
fidelity  of  Count  Boniface,  who  was  command- 
ing in  Africa,  and  to  order  his  recall,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  warned  Boniface  to  resist,  as 
his  death  had  been  determined  upon.  By  this 
double  treachery  the  African  general  was  per- 
suaded to  revolt,  and  in  427  he  called  in  to  his 
aid  the  Vandals  under  Gonderic.  During  the 
absence  of  Aetius,  the  fraud  of  that  general 
was  discovered ;  but  Boniface  repented  too  late 
of  having  invoked  the  assistance  of  the  barba- 
rians, who  under  Genseric,  the  successor  of 
Gonderic,  crossed  over  from  Spain  into  Africa. 
Defeated  in  battle,  the  Roman  commander  took 
refuge  in  Hippo,  where  he  endured  a  siege  of 
14  months,  when,  being  reenforced  by  an  army 
under  Aspar,  he  ventured  a  second  battle,  in 
which  he  was  totally  defeated.  Africa  was 
now  abandoned  to  its  fate,  but  Carthage  was 
not  taken  until  8  '  years  afterward  (439). 
Boniface  returned  to  Italy  in  432,  and  was 
made  master-general  of  the  forces ;  whereupon 
Aetius,  who  had  been  for  several  years  fight- 
ing with  great  success  against  the  Franks  and 
Germans,  returned  to  Italy  also,  and  the  two 
generals  decided  their  quarrel  by  a  battle. 
Boniface  was  victorious,  but  received  a  mortal 
wound ;  the  defeated  Aetius  fled  to  the  Huns, 
with  whose  aid  he  soon  procured  his  rein- 
statement. In  435  peace  was  made  with  Gen- 
seric, by  which  the  western  empire  still  main- 
tained an  undisturbed  control  over  Maurita- 
nia. A  war  however  broke  out  in  southern 
Gaul,  where  the  Goths  under  their  king,  Theo- 
doric,  the  son  of  Alaric,  began  in  436  the  siege 
of  Narbonne,  which  was  relieved  by  some  Hun- 
nish  auxiliaries  under  Count  Litorius,  who  in 
turn  besieged  Theodoric  in  Toulouse,  but  in 
439  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  the 
Gothic  king.  The  latter,  however,  made  peace 
with  the  Romans,  who  under  Aetius  had  been 
successful  in  maintaining  the  sovereignty  of  the 
empire  in  eastern  Gaul.  The  extreme  cities 
and  provinces  began  gradually  to  drop  off  from 
the  western  empire;  Sicily  was  ravaged  by 
Genseric  in  440;  in  446  Britain  was  entirely 
abandoned  by  the  Roman  forces;  and  in  451 
Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  marched  into  Gaul, 
and  began  the  siege  of  Orleans.  The  city  was 
almost  on  the  point  of  surrendering,  when  the 
Roman  and  Gothic  army  under  Aetius  and 
Theodoric  advanced  to  its  rescue.  Attila 
crossed  the  Seine  and  awaited  the  enemy  in 
the  plains  of  Chalons,  where  he  suffered  a  total 
defeat,  but  the  year  following  renewed  his  pre- 
tensions, and  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  passed 
into  Italy.  After  ravaging  the  northern  por- 
tion, the  payment  of  a  vast  sum  of  money  in- 
duced him  to  return  to  his  wooden  palace  in 
Pannonia,  where  his  sudden  death  in  453  re- 
lieved the  empire  from  the  terror  of  another 
invasion.  In  454  Aetius  was  murdered  by  the 
hand  of  his  master,  who,  having  subsequently 
dishonored  the  wife  of  Petronius  Maximus  of 
the  Anician  family,  was  assassinated  in  turn 
by  two  barbarians  who  had  been  hired  for 


that  purpose  by  the  injured  senator.  The 
murder  took  place  on  March  16,  455,  after 
Yalentinian  had  reigned  20  years.  Until  450 
the  government  had  been  in  the  hands  of  his 
mother  Piacidia,  who  zealously  labored  for  the 
interests  of  the  church,  deprived  heathens  and 
Jews  of  all  chance  of  obtaining  military  rank 
or  of  practising  the  law,  and  restored  to  the 
ecclesiastics  the  privileges  from  which  they 
had  been  excluded  by  the  usurper  Joannes. 
Valentinian  was  succeeded  as  emperor  by 
Petronius  Maximus,  the  unanimous  choice  of 
the  senate  and  the  people.  The  new  emperor 
forced  Eudoxia,  the  widow  of  Yalentinian,  to 
become  his  bride,  though  acknowledging  to 
her  his  agency  in  the  murder  of  Yalentinian ; 
and  she,  actuated  by  a  blind  desire  of  revenge, 
secretly  implored  the  aid  of  Genseric,  king  of 
the  Yandals,  whose  fleets  had  already  ravaged 
the  coasts  of  Italy.  At  the  head  of  an  army 
Genseric  disembarked  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber.  Maximus  in  an  attempt  to  flee  was 
slain  in  a  tumult  at  Rome,  after  a  reign  of  3 
months.  Three  days  afterward  the  Yandals 
marched  upon  the  city,  and  for  14  days  and 
nights  the  pillage  went  on.  All  the  wealth 
and  treasure  that  were  left  by  the  Goths, 
together  with  a  large  number  of  captives,  in- 
cluding the  empress  and  her  two  daughters, 
were  carried  off.  Maximus  during  his  short 
reign  had  appointed  Avitus,  an  illustrious 
Roman,  to  the  master-generalship  of  the  cav- 
alry and  infantry  of  Gaul ;  and  he  while  hold- 
ing this  office  visited  the  court  of  Theodoric, 
king  of  the  Yisigoths,  at  Toulouse.  While 
there  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Maximus, 
and  soon  afterward  the  annual  assembly  of 
the  T  provinces  of  Gaul  at  Aries  offered  him 
the  imperial  throne.  At  the  request  of  the 
senate  and  the  people  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  Rome,  and  by  his  conduct  soon  aroused  the 
contempt  and  hatred  of  his  subjects,  jealous 
likewise  of  the  Gothic  influences  which  had 
placed  him  upon  the  throne.  These  feelings 
were  taken  advantage  of  by  Count  Ricimer, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  barbarian  troops  en- 
gaged in  defence  of  Italy,  who,  after  returning 
victorious  from  an  expedition  against  the  Yan- 
dals, informed  Avitus  that  it  was  time  for  him 
to  abdicate.  His  life  was  granted  him  by  his 
conqueror,  but  not  by  the  senate,  and  he  fled  to 
Auvergne,  where  he  soon  afterward  died.  A 
vacancy  of  some  months  followed,  in  which 
Ricimer  was  the  real  governor  of  the  empire, 
but  did  not  assume  the  imperial  title.  In  467 
he  consented  to  the  accession  of  Majorian,  the 
ablest  and  best  of  the  later  Roman  emperors. 
Majorian  immediately  set  about  the  establish- 
ment of  laws  for  the  relief  of  the  country.  He 
granted  amnesty  from  all  arrears  of  tribute  and 
public  debt,  restored  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
provincial  magistrates  whose  functions  had 
been  superseded  in  great  measure  by  extraor- 
dinary commissions,  compelled  the  municipal 
corporations  to  resume  their  duty  of  levying 
the  tribute,  revived  the  office  of  defenders  of 
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cities  to  protect  the  lower  classes  against  the 
higher,  and  checked  by  severe  laws  the  de- 
struction of  the  public  buildings  in  Rome. 
Nor  was  he  less  able  and  successful  in  his 
foreign  policy.  In  458  a  body  of  Vandals, 
having  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  were 
attacked  and  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 
But  Majorian,  who  saw  that  it  was  impossible 
to  defend  the  long  line  of  the  Italian  coast, 
determined  to  restore  Africa  to  the  empire. 
Vast  numbers  of  barbarians,  attracted  by  his 
fame,  flocked  to  his  standard  from  all  quar- 
ters, and  by  the  power  of  his  arms  he  reduced 
Gaul  to  obedience,  defeating  the  Visigoths  un- 
der Theodoric,  whom  he  admitted  to  an  alli- 
ance. Spain,  which  during  the  reign  of  Avitus 
had  been  overrun  by  the  Goths,  submitted  to 
his  authority.  In  the  harbor  of  Carthagena 
he  collected  in  460  a  fleet  of  300  galleys  with 
transports  and  smaller  vessels,  with  which  he 
designed  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Africa. 
In  vain  Genseric  implored  for  peace,  and  the 
restoration  of  Africa  to  the  western  empire 
seemed  certain,  when  the  treachery  of  some 
of  Majorian's  subjects  enabled  the  Vandal 
monarch  to  surprise  the  unguarded  Roman 
fleet  in  the  bay  of  Carthagena,  and  destroy 
in  one  day  the  labor  of  three  years.  But 
Genseric  after  his  success  immediately  applied 
for  peace,  and  the  Roman  emperor,  who  in 
spite  of  his  disappointment  had  by  no  means 
given  up  his  design,  consented  to  a  treaty. 
His  glory  had  been  lessened  by  the  misfortune 
at  Carthagena,  and  Count  Ricimer,  who  found 
that  he  had  raised  a  master  instead  of  a  ser- 
vant to  the  throne,  persuaded  the  inconstant 
soldiers  to  engage  in  a  sedition  through  which 
Majorian  was  obliged  to  abdicate  on  Aug.  2, 
461,  while  at  his  camp  near  Tortona.  Eive 
days  afterward  he  died  or  was  put  to  death, 
and  the  Roman  senate  immediately  obeyed 
the  demand  of  Ricimer  and  conferred  the 
imperial  title  upon  Libius  S^verus.  Of  the 
events  of  his  reign,  which  lasted  until  Aug. 
465,  history  has  scarcely  preserved  any  rec- 
ord. The  administration  of  the  government 
was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Count  Ricimer, 
who  after  the  death  of  Severus  made  no  efibrt 
to  have  any  successor  placed  upon  the  throne, 
but  negotiated  alliances,  amassed  treasures,  and 
formed  a  separate  army,  as  if  he  were  emperor. 
His  authority,  however,  did  not  extend  beyond 
Italy.  Marcellinus,  an  old  follower  of  Aetius, 
took  possession  of  the  province  of  Dalraatia, 
and,  under  the  title  of  patrician  of  the  West, 
ruled  that  country  and  built  a  fleet,  with  which 
he  made  himself  sovereign  of  the  Adriatic.  In 
Gaul  ^gidius,  the  master-general  of  that  prov- 
ince, maintained  an  independent  rule,  which 
was  undisturbed  until  his  deatK.  Meanwhile 
the  Vandals  continued  their  depredations  on 
tha  Italian  coasts,  rarely  attacking  fortified 
places,  but  landing  at  unexpected  points  and 
retiring  loaded  with  plunder  gained  by  rav- 
aging the  country.  In  one  of  their  expeditions 
they  subdued  the  island  of  Sardinia.    Ricimer 


was  at  last  worn  out  by  empty  struggles  to 
protect  the  country,  on  which  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  Majorian  he  had  brought  the  greatest 
calamities,  and  humbly  solicited  the  aid  of  Leo, 
emperor  of  the  East.  That  monarch  deter- 
mined to  destroy  the  Vandal  power,  and  placed 
upon  the  throne  of  the  West  Anthemius,  one 
of  his  most  distinguished  subjects,  who  was  in- 
augurated in  Rome  in  467.  The  daughter  of 
Anthemius  was  married  to  Ricimer,  and  all  the 
powers  of  the  West  and  the  East  were  assembled 
to  destroy  the  Vandal  authority.  The  prefect 
Heraclius,  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  Egypt, 
Thebais,  and  Libya,  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  Syrtica  (Tripoli),  subdued  that  prov- 
ince, and  began  his  march  toward  Carthage, 
whither  the  main  army  was  to  proceed.  Mar- 
cellinus was  induced  to  recognize  Anthe- 
mius as  emperor,  and  that  able  general  soon 
cleared  the  island  of  Sardinia  of  the  Vandals. 
A  fleet  of  1,113  ships,  carrying  over  100,000 
men,  sailed  from  Constantinople  to  Carthage, 
and  the  entire  armament  was  put  under  the 
command  of  Basiliscus,  the  half  brother  of 
Leo.  Landing  his  troops  at  Cape  Bona,  he 
was  either  joined  or  aided  by  the  army  under 
Heraclius  and  the  fleet  under  Marcellinus,  and 
began  his  march  toward  Carthage.  Nothing 
could  resist  his  progress ;  but  the  wily  Gen- 
seric, by  pretending  abject  submission,  per- 
suaded the  Roman  general  to  consent  to  a 
truce  of  5  days.  Taking  advantage  of  this 
favorable  opportunity,  he  attacked  by  night 
the  unguarded  fleet  of  his  enemies,  burned 
many  of  the  vessels.  Slid  killed  or  captured  a 
large  number  of  the  soldiers.  Basiliscus  fled 
to  Constantinople,  Heraclius  retreated  to  Egypt, 
and  Marcellinus  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  assas- 
sinated. Thus  freed  from  the  fear  of  any  for- 
eign invasion,  Genseric  again  began  his  depre- 
dations on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  re- 
claimed Syrtica  and  Sardinia,  and  added  Sicily 
to  his  dominions.  In  the  meanwhile  Theodo- 
ric IL,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  had  after  the 
death  of  Majorian  seized  upon  the  territory  of 
Narbonne,  and  also  attempted  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  provinces  held  by  ^gidius,  but  was 
defeated  by  the  activity  and  ability  of  that  gen- 
eral. After  his  death,  however,  Euric,  the 
brother,  murderer,  and  successor  of  Theo- 
doric, resumed  the  design  of  bringing  Spain 
and  Gaul  under  the  Gothic  rule,  and  nearly 
succeeded.  The  whole  of  the  former  country 
was  reduced  into  actual  or  nominal  alle- 
giance, and  the  latter  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
Rhine  and  the  Loire,  with  the  exception  of 
Berry  and  Auvergne.  The  feeble  government 
of  .Anthemius  was  unable  to  afford  its  trans- 
alpine subjects  any  assistance,  and  its  power 
was  still  further  reduced  by  the  jealousies 
which  broke  out  between  the  emperor  and 
Ricimer.  The  latter  retired  to  Milan,  and 
Italy  was  divided  into  two  independent  and 
hostile  sovereignties.  A  temporary  reconcilia- 
tion was  effected  between  the  monarch  and 
his  powerful  subject,  but  as  soon  as  Ricimer 
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had  completed  his  arrangements,  he  marched 
in  472  at  the  head  of  an  army  largely  reen- 
forced  by  barbarians  to  Eome,  and  encamping 
on  the  banks  of  the  Arno  proclaimed  Olybrius, 
a  senator  of  the  Anician  family,  emperor.  The 
siege  of  Rome  lasted  3  months,  but  it  was  taken 
on  July  11  and  given  up  to  pillage.  Anthemius 
was  killed  by  order  of  Ricimer,  who  died  him- 
self 40  days  afterward,  leaving  the  command 
of  his  army  to  his  nephew  Gundobald,  prince 
of  the  Burgundians.  The  death  of  Olybrius  fol- 
lowed on  Oct.  23.  Gundobald  now  persuaded 
Glycerins,  an  obscure  soldier,  to  accept  the 
phantom  sovereignty,  and  he  was  accordingly 
elevated  to  the  throne  in  March,  473,  at  Raven- 
na. His  title  was  not  however  acknowledged 
by  the  emperor  of  the  East,  who  conferred  the 
imperial  dignity  upon  Julius  Nepos,  the  nephew 
of  Marcellinus  and  governor  of  Dalmatia.  He 
immediately  marched  against  Glycerins,  who, 
unsupported  by  the  Burgundian  prince,  engaged 
in  ambitious  projects  beyond  the  Alps,  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and 
resigned  his  claims  to  the  throne  in  exchange  for 
the  bishopric  of  Salona.  Scarcely  any  thing  is 
known  of  the  reign  of  the  new  emperor,  which 
lasted  about  14  months,  except  that  the  terri- 
tory of  Auvergne  was  ceded  to  the  Visigoths. 
In  475  the  general  of  the  barbarian  confed- 
erates, Orestes,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt, 
and  marched  from  Rdvenna  to  Rome,  whence 
IsTepos  hastily  fled  to  his  Dalmatian  province, 
where  he  lived  five  years,  and  was  finally 
murdered  by  Glycerius^^  whom  he  had  suc- 
ceeded on  the  thr6ne.  Orestes  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  title  of  emperor,  but  consented  that 
his  son  Romulus  Augustus,  whose  name  the 
Latins  contemptuously  changed  into  the  dimin- 
utive Augustulus,  should  be  invested  with  the 
purple.  This  emperor,  who  united  in  his  name 
the  appellations  of  the  founder  of  the  city  and 
of  the  founder  of  the  empire,  did  not  long  en- 
joy his  elevation.  Orestes,  in  whom  the  real 
sovereignty  lay,  refused  the  insolent  demand 
of  his  barbarian  allies  that  a  third  part  of  the 
lands  of  Italy  should  be  divided  among  them  ; 
whereupon  Odoacer,  their  leader,  in  476  re- 
volted, stormed  Pavia,  in  which  Orestes  had 
taken  refuge,  and  deposed  Augustulus.  The 
barbarian  general  determined  to  destroy  the 
name  as  well  as  the  power  of  the  emperor  of 
the  "West,  and  at  his  wish  the  Roman  senate 
sent  to  the  emperor  Zeno  an  epistle  in  which 
they  "  disclaim  the  necessity,  or  even  the  wish, 
of  continuing  any  longer  the  imperial  succes- 
sion in  Italy ;  since,  in  their  opinion,  the  ma- 
jesty of  a  sole  monarch  is  sufficient  to  pervade 
and  protect,  at  the  same  time,  both  the  East 
and  the  West.  In  their  own  name  and  the 
name  of  the  people,  they  consent  that  the  seat 
of  universal  empire  shall  be  transferred  from 
Rome  to  Constantinople."  They  also  re- 
quested that  the  emperor  would  invest  Odo- 
acer with  the  title  of  patrician,  and  charge  him 
with  the  civil  and  military  administration  of 
the  diocese  of  Italy.     Thus  fell  the  western 


empire,  after  existing  separately  from  the  east- 
ern 81  years,  and  during  that  time  having  been 
ruled  over  by  12  emperors,  beside  a  large  num- 
ber of  usurpers  in  the  provinces. 

WESTERN  ISLANDS.    See  Hebrides. 

WESTER WALD,  a  mountain  range  of  Ger- 
many, traversing  portions  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
the  district  of  Arnsberg  in  Westphalia,  and 
the  northern  part  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Nas- 
sau. The  range  lies  between  the  Sieg  and 
the  Lahn,  though  nearer  the  former,  com- 
mencing with  the  Sauerland,  a  plateau  of  S. 
Westphalia  about  1,600  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  between  the  sources  of  the  Sieg  and 
Lahn,  near  the  little  village  of  Erndebruck, 
forming  two  curves  like  a  horizontal  S,  and 
terminating  on  the  Rhine  nearly  opposite  Oo- 
blentz.  The  range  is  nearly  70  m.  in  length, 
and  about  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
its  highest  summit,  the  Salzburger  Kopf,  at- 
tains an  elevation  of  2,172  feet.  A  bleak  pla- 
teau, called  the  Kalte  Eich,  extends  from  the 
Wester wald  S.  E.,  intersected  by  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Lahn,  to  the  Taunus  range,  which 
forms  the  watershed  between  the  Lahn  and 
Main.  The  mean  height  of  this  plateau  is  not 
over  1,600  feet;  but  the  Taunus  range  itself  is 
about  2,000  feet,  and  its  principal  summit,  the 
Feldberg,  rises  to  the  height  of  2,850  feet.  The 
waters  of  these  ranges  all  belong  to  the  basin 
of  the  Rhine. 

WESTMACOTT,  Sir  Richard,  an  English 
sculptor,  born  in  London  in  1775,  died  there, 
Sept.  1, 1856.  He  obtained  his  first  instruction 
in  art  from  his  father,  who  w^as  a  sculptor. 
He  was  sent  in  1793  to  Rome,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  advice  and  instruction  of  Canova, 
and  gained  prizes  ofiered  by  the  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany  and  the  pope.  In  1795  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  academy  of  Florence.  Return- 
ing to  England  in  1797,  he  followedhis  art  in 
London  for  more  than  half  a  century  with  repu- 
tation and  profit.  His  works,  comprising  alto- 
rilievos,  bass-reliefs,  and  bronze  and  marble 
statues  and  groups,  may  be  divided  into  classical 
or  imaginative  pieces,  portrait  busts  and  statues, 
and  monumental  sculptures,  in  all  of  which  he 
showed  merit.  He  also  excelled  in  representa- 
tions of  children.  Among  the  more  poetical  and 
inventive  of  his  pi'oductions  are  the  "Psyche'' 
and  "Cupid"  executed  for  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford, the  "Houseless  Wanderer"  at  Bowood, 
the  "  Nymph  and  Cupid  "  in  the  Grosvenor  col- 
lection, and  the  large  rilievo  of  the  "Dream  of 
Horace,"  which  evince  a  feeling  for  the  antique 
and  considerable  executive  skill.  Among  his 
statues  of  public  men,  the  works  by  which  he 
is  now  best  known,  may  be  mentioned  those  of 
Pitt,  Fox,  Spe^icer  Perceval,  and  Addison ;  the 
colossal  equestrian  bronze  statue  of  George  III. 
at  Windsor ;  and  the  monumental  groups  and 
statues  of  Abercromby,  Oollingwood,  Paken- 
ham,  Erskine,  and  of  the  duke  of  York  on  the 
column  in  Waterloo  place,  London.  In  1816  he 
became  a  royal  academician  ;  in  1827  he  suc- 
ceeded Flaxman  as  professor  of  sculpture  at  the 
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academy,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death ; 
and  in  1837  he  was  knighted  by  the  queen. — 
Richard,  a  sculptor,  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  London  in  1799.  He  received  his  first  in- 
struction from  his  father,  studied  in  Italy  from 
1820  to  1826,  and  since  1827  has  practised  his 
art  in  England  with  success.  He  has  executed 
many  rilievos  and  statues  on  subjects  taken 
from  classical  mythology  in  the  style  of  his 
father,  but  excels  in  devotional  and  monu- 
mental works.  Among  the  latter  class  may 
be  mentioned  his  recumbent  figure  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  Canterbury  cathe- 
dral; the  "Angel  Watching,"  a  figure  on  the 
Ashb*arton  monument;  and  "David  as  the 
Slayer  of  Goliah."  He  has  also  executed  busts 
of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Sydney  Smith,  Sir 
Roderic  Murchison,  and  other  distinguished 
persons.  One  of  his  most  extensive  works  is 
the  group  of  figures  on  the  pediment  of  the 
royal  exchange.  He  was  elected  a  royal  acade- 
mician in  1849,  and  succeeded  his  father  as 
professor  of  sculpture. 

WESTMEATH,  a  central  county  of  Ireland, 
in  the  province  of  Leinster,  bounded  N^.  by  the 
county  of  Cavan,  iT.  E.  and  E.  by  Meath,  S.  by 
King's  CO.,  W.  by  Roscommon,  and  N.  W.  by 
Longford;  area,  708  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  90,- 
856.  The  surface  is  hilly  in  the  N".,  but  else- 
where gently  undulating.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Shannon  and  the  Boyne.  The  soil  is 
light  and  barren  in  the  W.,  while  a  heavier 
and  more  fertile  loam  predominates  in  the  E. 
The  greater  part  of  the  county  is  devoted  to 
grazing,  its  horned  cattle  being  the  best  in 
Ireland.  Westmeath  sends  3  members  to  par- 
liament, two  for  the  county  and  one  for  Ath- 
lone.    Capital,  Mullingar. 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.  See  London, 
vol.  X.  p.  630. 

WESTMINSTER  ASSEMBLY  OF  DI- 
VINES, a  convocation  of  clergymen  and  lay- 
men, who  assembled  at  Westminster,  England, 
by  direction  of  parliament,  July  1, 1643,  and  re- 
mained in  session  till  Feb.  22, 1649.  The  attempt 
of  Charles  I.  to  force  upon  the  Scottish  church 
the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the 
dissatisfaction  which  prevailed  both  in  England 
and  Scotland  with  the  oppression  which  had 
been  exercised  against  the  dissenting  bodies,  led 
the  parliamentary  commissioners  to  propose  to 
the  king,  in  the  negotiations  at  Oxford  (Jan.  30 
to  April  17, 1643),  that  he  should  give  his  assent 
to  "  a  bill  for  calling  an  assembly  of  learned 
and  godly  divines  and  others,  to  be  consulted 
with  by  the  parliament  for  the  settling  of  the 
government  and  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  for  the  vindication  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  said  church  from  false  aspersions  and 
interpretations."  This  proposition,  with  all  that 
accompanied  it,  failing  in  consequence  of  the 
unaccommodating  disposition  of  both  parties, 
it  was  afterward  converted  into  "an  ordinance 
of  the  lords  and  commons  in  parliament," 
and  passed  June  12,  1643.  By  this  act,  121 
clergymen,  10  lords,  and  20  lay  commoners 


were  summoned  by  name,  to  meet  and  consti- 
tute the  assembly.  To  these  were  subsequently 
added,  to  fill  vacancies  caused  by  withdrawal, 
sickness,  or  death,  about  20  more.  Of  those 
thus  appointed  about  20  were  clergymen  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  several  of  them  after- 
ward bishops.  The  king  on  June  22  issued  a 
proclamation  forbidding  the  meeting  of  the  as- 
sembly, which  prevented  most  of  the  church 
of .  England  members  from  taking  their  seats. 
On  the  opening  of  the  assembly,  69  of  the 
clerical  members  were  in  attendance,  and  at 
different  times  96  of  them  were  present,  though 
the  usual  attendance  ranged  between  60  and 
80.  The  great  body  of  the  members,  both 
clerical  and  lay,  were  Presbyterians ;  10  or  12 
were  Independents,  or  as  they  called  them- 
selves Congregationalists ;  and  5  or  6  styled 
themselves  Erastians..  All,  or  nearly  all,  were 
Oalvinists.  On  Sept.  15,  1643,  4  Scottish  min- 
isters and  2  lay  assessors  were,  by  a  warrant 
from  the  parliament,  admitted  to  seats  and 
votes  in  the  assembly,  as  commissioners  from 
the  church  of  Scotland,  which  on  Aug.  17  had 
passed  the  "Solemn  League  and  Covenant," 
binding  on  their  part  the  ecclesiastical  bodies 
of  the  two  nations  in  a  union,  which  was  sub- 
stantially Presbyterianism.  The  parliament  had 
purposely  refrained  from  empowering  the  as- 
sembly to  enact  or  settle  any  thing.  It  was 
expressly  provided  in  the  "ordinance"  that  the 
assembly  should  not  assume  or  exercise  any 
jurisdiction,  power,  or  authority  ecclesieastical 
whatsoever,  or  any  other  power,  except  merely 
the  right  "  to  confer  and  treat  among  them- 
selves of  such  matters  and  things,  touching  and 
concerning  the  liturgy,  discipline,  and  govern- 
ment of  the  church  of  England,  or  the  vindicat- 
ing and  clearing  of  the  doctrine  of  the  same," 
&c.  The  power  of  the  Independent  or  Eras- 
tian  party  in  the  parliament  was  constantly 
growing  during  their  session,  and  its  influence 
was  sufficient  to  prevent  much  action  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  taken,  in  the  way 
of  advice  and  recommendation,  by  the  assem- 
bly. The  important  part  of  the  assembly's 
work  was  all  performed  in  the  first  3  or  4  years 
of  its  existence.  The  parliament  ordered  the 
members,  Oct.  12,  1643,  forthwith  to  "confer 
and  treat  among  themselves  of  such  discipline 
and  government  as  may  be  most  agreeable  to 
God's  holy  word,  &c.,  to  be  settled  in  this 
church,  instead  and  place  of  the  present  church 
government  by  archbishops,  bishops,  &c.,  which 
is  resolved  to  be  taken  away;  and  touching 
and  concerning  the  directory  of  worship,  or 
liturgy,  hereafter  to  be  in  the  church."  In 
compliance  with  this  order,  the  assembly  sub- 
mitted to  parliament  "  The  Directory  for  Pub- 
lic Worship,"  April  20;  1644,  and  their  "  Con- 
fession of  Faith,"  the  first  part  in  the  beginning 
of  Oct.  1646,  and  the  remainder  Nov.  26  of  the 
same  year.  The  assembly's  "Shorter  Cate- 
chism" was  sent  to  the  house  of  commons 
Nov.  6,  1647,  and  the  "Larger  Catechism" 
Sept.  15,  1648.    The  other  papers  issued  by 
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tlie  assembly  were  of  no  permanent  impor- 
tance, but  consisted  of  admonitions  to  par- 
liament and  the  nation,  controversial  tracts, 
letters  to  foreign  churches,  &c.  The  annota- 
tions on  the  Bible  usually  attributed  to  them, 
though  made  in  part  by  some  of  the  mem- 
bers, did  not  proceed  from  the  assembly  at 
all.  In  the  summer  of  1647  the  Scottish 
commissioners  withdrew  from  the  assembly. 
In  Feb.  1649,  after  it  had  held  1,163  sit- 
tings, the  parliament  by  an  ordinance  changed 
what  remained  of  the  assembly  into  a  com- 
mittee for  trying  and  examining  ministers, 
and  in  this  form  it  continued  to  hold  weekly 
sittings  till  the  dissolution  of  the  long  parlia- 
ment, March  25,  1652.  The  "Directory  for 
Public  Worship"  was  adopted  and  ratified  by 
the  general  assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland 
in  Feb.  1645,  the  "  Confession  of  Faith"  in 
Aug.  164T,  and  the  catechisms  in  July,  1648; 
and  these  are  still  the  standards  of  that  estab- 
lishment. They  are  also  recognized  in  sub- 
stance by  the  Free  church  of  Scotland,  and  by 
the  other  seceding  Presbyterian  bodies  in  that 
country.  In  England  the  "  Directory  for  Pub- 
lic Worship"  was  ratified  by  both  houses  of 
parliament,  Oct.  2, 1644,  and  the  doctrinal  part 
of  the  *'  Confession  of  Faith,"  with  slight  ver- 
bal alterations,  in  March,  1648.  The  presby- 
terian  form  of  church  government  was  by 
vote  of  the  house  of  commons  to  be  tried  for  a 
vear,  but  was  never  fully  established  in  Eng- 
land by  legislative  authority ;  and  at  the  resto- 
ration, as  none  of  these  acts  had  received  the 
royal  sanction,  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to 
pass  any  act  to  restore  episcopacy  to  its  former 
authority!  The  confession  of  faith  and  cate- 
chism are  now  the  standard  of  the  English 
Presbyterians,  and  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
church.  They  have  been  adopted,  with  slight 
alterations,  by  all  the  Presbyterian  bodies  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  "Directory  for 
Worship,"  with  some  modifications,  is  in  gen- 
eral use  in  these  bodies.  The  "  Shorter  Cate- 
chism" was  also  introduced  into  New  England, 
as  a  correct  compend  of  doctrine,  by  the  early 
ministers,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  "  New 
England  Primer,"  which  for  almost  two  cen- 
turies was  the  book  of  primary  instruction  of 
the  children  of  Puritan  families.  The  Oongre- 
gationalists,  as  a  denomination,  recognize  the 
confession  of  faith  and  catechisms  as  substan- 
tially an  expression  of  their  doctrinal  views. — 
There  is  not,  so  far  as  is  known,  any  conaplete 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Westminster 
assembly  of  divines  in  print,  or  in  manuscript. 
The  official  record  is  said  to  have  been  destroy- 
ed in  the  great  fire  in  London.  Three  volumes 
of  notes  by  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin,  one  of  its 
members,  are  preserved  in  Dr.  Williams's  li- 
brary, London ;  and  two  volumes  by  George 
Gillespie,  one  of  the  Scottish  commissioners,  in 
the  advocate's  library,  Edinburgh.  Hethering- 
ton's  "History  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of 
Divines"  (8vo.,  1843)  is  the  only  full  history  of 
their  action,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  it. 


WESTMORELAND.  I.  A  S.  W.  co.  of 
Penn.,  bounded  N.  W.  by  the  Alleghany  river 
and  N.  and  N.  E.  by  the  Conemaugh  and  Kis- 
kiminetas  rivers,  and  drained  by  the  Youghio- 
gheny  river  and  Loyalhanna,  Jacob's,  and  Big 
Sewickly  creeks ;  area,  1,040  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  53,736.  The  S.  E.  part  is  mountainous, 
and  has  a  poor  soil ;  the  other  parts  are  hilly 
and  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
668,476  bushels  of  wheat,  839,711  of  Indian 
corn,  1,161,656  of  oats,  1,711,854  lbs.  of 
butter,  161,351  of  wool,  and  48,024  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  92  grist  mills,  76  saw  mills, 
3  iron  founderies,  5  furnaces,  12  collieries,  23 
salt  establishments,  10  woollen  factories,  8 
wool-carding  mills,  55  tanneries,  101  churches, 
and  4  newspaper  offices;  and  in  1860  there 
were  14,202  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
Iron  ore,  bituminous  coal,  and  salt  are  very 
abundant.  The  Pennsylvania  canal  passes 
along  the  N.  border,  and  the  county  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Pennsylvania  central  railroad 
and  its  Blairsville  branch,  and  the  Pittsburg 
and  Connellsville  and  the  Alleghany  valley  rail- 
roads. Capital,  Greenburg.  II.  An  E.  co.  of 
Ya.,  separated  from  Maryland  by  the  Potomac, 
and  bounded  partly  on  the  W.  by  the  Rappa- 
hannock river,  occupying  a  part  of  the  penin- 
sula called  the  northern  neck;  area,  316  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,282,  of  whom  3,704  were 
slaves.  It  has  a  diversified  surface,  and  the 
soil  along  the  streams  is  very  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  82,774  bushels  of 
wheat,  269,115  of  Indian  corn,  and  7,897  of 
oats.  There  were  13  churches,  and  300  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  The  value  of  real 
estate  in  1856  was  $1,645,203,  being  an  in- 
crease of  48  per  cent,  since  1850.  This  county 
was  the  birthplace  of  George  Washington, 
James  Monroe,  and  Richard  Henry  Lee.  Cap- 
ital, Westmoreland  Coiart  House. 

WESTMORELAND,  a  N.  co.  of  England, 
bounded  N.  and  N.  W.  by  Cumberland,  N.  E. 
by  Durham,  E.  and  S.  E.  by  Yorkshire,  S.  by 
Lancashire,  and  S.  W.  by  Lancashire  and  More- 
cambe  bay;  area,  758  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861, 
60,809.  The  surface,  except  that  portion  bor- 
dering on  Morecambe  bay,  is  mountainous ;  the 
Pennine  chain  stretches  across  the  N.  E.,  and 
curving  forms  the  boundary  between  West- 
moreland and  Yorkshire ;  while  the  principal 
chain  of  the  Cumbrian  mountains  extends  fi*om 
Helvellyn  in  Cumberland  to  Bowfell,  and  sends 
a  spur  through  the  centre  of  the  county.  There 
are  numerous  small  lakes  in  Westmoreland, 
which  is  frequently  called  the  lake  region  of 
England.  The  most  celebrated  are  the  Ulles- 
water,  Grasmere,  Rydal  Water,  and  Winder- 
mere on  the  western  border.  The  principal 
streams  are  the  Kent,  which  has  a  navigable 
estuary  in  the  county,  the  Eden,  and  tlie 
Lune.  The  minerals  are  graphite,  slate,  mar- 
ble, coal,  lead,  and  copper.  The  soil  is  not  re- 
markably fertile,  but  well  adapted  to  grazing. 
Large  herds  of  cattle  of  extraordinary  size  and 
numerous  flocks  of  sheep  are  raised.  The  bacon 
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and  hams  of  Westmoreland  have  a  high  reputa- 
tion. Geese  are  also  raised  for  exportation.  The 
fresh  water  lakes  yield  large  quantities  of  fish, 
which  are  exported.  The  county  is  travers- 
ed by  the  London  and  north-western  railway 
from  London  to  Edinburgh,  and  by  the  Pres- 
ton, Lancaster,  and  Carlisle,  with  a  branch  from 
Kendal  to  Bowness.  The  Lancaster  canal  ex- 
tends to  Kendal  in  the  S.  part  of  the  county. 
Westmoreland  sends  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment, one  for  the  county  and  the  other  for  the 
borough  of  Kendal.    Capital,  Appleby. 

WESTMORELAND,  Mildmay  Fane,  2d  earl 
of,  an  English  poet,  born  about  1600,  died  Feb. 
12, 1665.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
he  declared  for  the  king,  but  in  1643  took  the 
parliamentary  oath.  He  however  concurred  in 
the  restoration,  and  was  taken  into  favor  by 
Charles  II.  He  is  the  author  of  Otia  Sacra^  a 
volume  of  poems  (1648). — John,  11th  earl  of, 
an  English  soldier  and  diplomatist,  born  Feb.  3, 
1784,  died  Oct.  16,  1859.  He  was  educated  at 
Westminster  school,  and  entering  the  army  in 
1803  saw  much  service  in  Sicily,  Egypt,  Portu- 
gal, and  Spain.  In  the  last  named  countries  he 
was  aid  to  the  duke  of  Wellington,  being  then 
known  by  his  courtesy  title  of  Lord  Burghersh. 
He  acted  as  commissioner  to  the  allied  armies 
in  Germany,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  was 
appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Florence. 
Subsequently  he  occupied  the  latter  post  for  sev- 
eral years.  He  inherited  the  earldom  in  1841, 
and  was  appointed  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  Berlin,  where  he  remained  until  1851,  when 
he  was  sent  in  the  same  capacity  to  Vienna. 
.He  returned  to  England  in  1855.  He  was  a 
well  known  amateur  musician  and  composer. 

WESTON",  a  city  of  Platte  co..  Mo.,  on  the 
Missouri  river  at  the  mouth  of  Bee  creek,  500 
m.  by  water  and  325  by  land  W.  by  IT.  from 
St.  Louis;  pop.  in  1860,  1,788.  It  has  5 
churches,  a  branch  bank,  a  newspaper  office,  5 
schools,  steam  saw  and  flouring  mills,  a  hemp 
factory,  and  several  carriage  and  wagon  manu- 
factories. It  is  a  usual  starting  point  for 
emigrants  to  Utah,  Nevada,  Colorado,  and  Call- 
fornia  by  the  overland  route ;  and  has  a  large 
trade  in  cattle,  wagons,  provisions,  and  outfit- 
ting goods,  for  which  high  prices  are  obtained. 

WESTPHALIA,  a  name  bestowed  at  differ- 
ent periods  upon  portions  of  western  Germany 
differing  materially  in  extent  and  location  and 
in  the  form  of  their  government.  The  terri- 
tory lying  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser  is 
that  to  which  the  name  properly  belongs,  and 
it  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Westphales,  an 
ancient  Saxon  tribe,  who  inhabited  the  terri- 
tory.— The  DuoHY  OF  Westphalia,  or  Sauer- 
land,  comprised  no  portion  of  the  above  dis- 
trict, but  lay  between  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe, 
and  was  made  up  of  a  large  part  of  Brunswick 
and  Hanover  and  some  of  the  smaller  states. 
It  was  given  in  1179  to  the  archbishop  of  Co- 
logne as  a  fief,  and  remained  in  the  possession 
of  that  see  tiU  1802,  when  it  was  ceded  to 
Hesse-Darmstadt. — The  Cieole  of  Westphalia 
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comprised  the  territory  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Weser,  and  the  districts  north  of  the  duchy 
of  Westphalia  lying  on  and  near  the  North  sea, 
and  included  the  bishoprics  of  Munster,  Pa- 
derborn,  Osnabrtick,  and  Li^ge;  the  princi- 
palities of  Minden,  Meurs,  Yerden,  and  Nassau ; 
the  duchies  of  Cleves,  Jiilich,  Berg,  and  Olden- 
burg ;  the  counties  of  Mark,  Schaumburg, 
Ravensburg,  Hoya,  Pyrmont,  Delmenhorst, 
Lippe,  Bentheim,  and  Diepholz ;  the  seigniories 
of  Anhalt ;  the  abbeys  of  Corvey,  Stablo,  and 
Malmedy ;  and  the  free  cities  of  Cologne,  Aix 
la  Chapelle,  and  Dortmund.  The  elector  of 
Brandenburg  as  duke  of  Cleves,  and  the  elector 
palatine  as  duke  of  Jiilich,  were  directors  of 
the  circle  alternately  with  the  bishop  of  Mun 
ster.  This  circle  ceased  to  exist  at  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  German  empire  in  1806. — The  King- 
dom OF  Westphalia  was  created  by  Napoleon 
I.  in  1807  as  one  of  the  states  of  the  confeder- 
ation of  the  Rhine.  It  was  bounded  N.  by 
Mecklenburg,  E.  by  Prussia  and  Saxony,  S. 
by  Frankfort  and  Hesse-Cassel,  and  W.  by 
Berg  and  the  French  empire.  It  comprised 
aU  of  Prussia  W.  of  the  Elbe,  and  the  terri- 
tories of  the  electors  of  Hesse  and  Hanover 
and  the  duke  of  Brunswick.  To  this  king- 
dom Napoleon  gave  a  constitution  and  placed 
over  it  his  youngest  brother  Jerome.  As  a 
consequence  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic  in  1813  it 
was  occupied  by  Prussia,  but  in  the  following 
year  reverted  to  its  former  proprietors. — The 
Peovinok  of  Westphalia,  now  and  since  1815 
one  of  the  two  western  provinces  of  Prussia,  is 
bounded  N.  by  Hanover,  E.  and  S.  E.  by 
Schaumburg-Lippe,  Hesse-Cassel,  Lippe-Det- 
mold,  Brunswick,  Hanover,  Waldeck,  and 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  S.  by  Nassau,  S.  W.  and 
W.  by  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  N.  W.  by  Hol- 
land; area,  7,819  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  1,566,- 
441,  of  whom  about  864,000  were  Roman 
Catholics,  and  16,000  Jews.  It  is  divided  into 
the  administrative  districts  of  Munster,  Minden, 
and  Arnsberg.  The  surface  is  level  or  moder- 
ately undulating  in  the  N.,  with  extensive 
marshes,  and  mountainous  in  the  S.  and  E.  It 
is  drained  by  the  Ruhr,  Lippe,  Ems,  and  Weser. 
There  are  mines  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc, 
and  mineral  and  saline  waters.  Linen,  cotton, 
and  woollen  goods,  broadcloths,  tobacco,  leath- 
er, hardware,  cutlery,  paper,  and  glass  are 
manufactured.  The  principal  crops  are  corn, 
flax,  tobacco,  hops,  and  potatoes.  Large  num- 
bers of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are 
reared,  and  the  Westphalia  hams  have  a  high 
reputation.  The  principal  towns  are  Munster, 
the  capital,  the  fortress  of  Minden,  Herford, 
Bielefeld,  Paderborn,  Soest,  Dortmund,  and 
Iserlohn. — The'PuBLio  Peace  of  Westphalia  is 
the  name  given  to  an  a^eement  made  between 
the  emperor  Charles  IV.  and  the  German 
states  in  1371,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
peace  in  the  empire.  This  agreement  recogniz- 
ed the  Vehmic  courts. — The  Teeaty  of  West- 
phalia, which  terminated  the  80  years'  war, 
consisted  in  reality  of  two  treaties,  one  signed  at 
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Osnabrftck  and  the  other  at  Mtinster  in  1648. 
The  first  of  these,  executed  Aug.  6,  was  con- 
cluded between  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III.  and 
Sweden  and  its  Protestant  allies ;  the  second, 
signed  Oct.  24,  between  the  emperor  and 
France  and  its  Catholic  allies.  These  treaties 
were  the  result  of  long  negotiations  between 
the  envoys  of  France,  Sweden,  the  emperor, 
the  states  of  the  empire,  Venice,  and  the  pope. 
Spain,  hoping  to  profit  by  the  troubles  of  the 
Fronde,  refused  to  adhere  to  the  conditions  of 
Munster,  and  continued  the  war  against  France 
up  to  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  in  1659.  The 
treaties  of  Westphalia  had  reference  to  the  ad- 
justment of  territorial  lines  and  authority,  the 
future  policy  of  the  high  contracting  parties, 
and  the  relations  of  Protestants  and  Catholics. 
Under  the  first  head  it  was  acknowledged  that 
the  3  bishoprics  and  Alsace,  except  Strasbourg 
and  Montb61iard,  had  been  conquered  by  France 
and  were  henceforth  to  belong  to  her.  Sweden 
was  to  possess  Upper  Pomerania,  the  isle  of  Rti- 
gen,  Wismar,  and  the  secularized  archbishopric 
of  Bremen  and  bishopric  of  Yerden,  with  3  votes 
in  the  diet  of  the  empire  and  5,000,000  rix  dol- 
lars for  the  payment  of  her  army;  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg  was  allowed  the  archbishopric 
of  Magdeburg,  and  the  bishoprics  of  Halberstadt, 
Minden,  and  Kamin,  secularized ;  the  duke  of 
Mecklenburg,  the  bishoprics  of  Ratzeburg  and 
Schwerin ;  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  and  the  duke 
of  Brunswick  were  to  have  the  abbeys,  secu- 
larized ;  the  elector  palatine,  the  restitution  of 
the  Lower  Palatinate  and  of  the  electoral  digni- 
ty, the  Upper  Palatinate  being  left  to  the  duke 
of  Bavaria ;  and  the  independence  of  the  Unit- 
ed Provinces  and  of  Switzerland  was  formally 
recognized.  The  emperor  was  thenceforward 
prohibited  from  doing  any  thing  relative  to 
the  general  interests  of  the  contracting  parties, 
without  the  approval  of  the  national  diets. 
The  princes,  states,  and  free  cities  were  to  be 
allowed  the  exercise  of  territorial  sovereignty, 
that  is,  the  right  to  govern  themselves  and 
their  subjects,  and  to  make  alliances  either 
with  each  other  or  with  foreign  powers ;  their 
number  was  fixed  at  343,  of  whom  158  were 
secular  princes,  123  ecclesiastics,  and  62  repre- 
sentatives of  imperial  cities.  The  religious  fea- 
tures of  the  treaty  were  as  follows :  the  peace 
of  Passau  (1652)  and  that  of  Augsburg  (1555) 
were  confirmed ;  the  advantages  which  had  been 
accorded  to  Lutherans  were  to  be  extended  to 
Oalvinists ;  the  public  exercise  of  religion  and 
the  enjoyment  of  secularized  ecclesiastical  prop- 
erty were  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  they 
had  occupied  previous  to  the  year  1624;  24 
Protestants  were  admitted  into  the  imperial 
chamber,  and  6  into  the  aulic  council.  This 
treaty,  which  from  th^  importance  of  its  pro- 
visions has  been  called  the  "international 
code,"  assured  religious  liberty  to  the  Protes- 
tants of  Germany,  guaranteed  the  equilibrium 
of  Europe,  which  had  been  endangered  by  the 
predominance  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  ad- 
vanced France  for  the  time  to  the  first  rank 


among  the  European  powers.  Although  modi- 
fied by  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  many  of 
its  provisions  and  most  of  its  territorial  divi- 
sions remained  up  to  the  wars  of  the  beghming 
of  the  present  century. 

WETSTEIN,  JoHANN  Jakob,  a  Swiss  scholar, 
born  in  Basel  in  1693,  died  in  Amsterdam  in 
1T54.  He  studied  divinity  under  his  uncle 
Johann  Rudolph  and  the  Hebrew  language 
under  Buxtorf  at  Basel,  and  became  a  minister 
of  the  national  church  in  1713.  He  travelled 
through  Switzerland,  France,  England,  and 
Germany,  to  examine  and  compare  various 
manuscripts  of  the  iTew  Testament ;  and  in 
1730  he  published  Prolegomena  ad  Nbvi  Testa- 
menti  Greed  Editionem  accuratissimam.  By 
those  who  feared  that  the  received  text  of  the 
Testament  would  be  unsettled,  he  was  de- 
nounced before  the  council  of  Basel  as  an  in- 
novator ;  and  he  was  deposed  from  his  ministry, 
and  a  decree  was  issued  against  his  projected 
new  edition  as  useless  and  dangerous.  There- 
upon he  retired  to  Amsterdam,  where  the  Re- 
monstrants or  Arminians  appointed  him  profes- 
sor of  philosophy  and  history.  The  decree  of 
the  council  of  Basel  was  reversed  in  May,  1733. 
His  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  consisting 
of  the  received  text,  with  the  various  readings 
and  a  critical  commentary,  was  published  in 
1751-'2  (2  vols,  fol.,  Amsterdam). 

WETTE,  WiLHELM  Martin  Lebeeecht  de. 
See  De  Wette. 

WETZEL,  a  K.  W.  co.  of  Virginia,  border- 
ing on  Pennsylvania,  and  bounded  N.  W.  by 
the  Ohio  river ;  area,  360  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
6,703,  of  whom  10  were  slaves.  The  surface  is 
very  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  12,162  bushels  of  wheat,  124,198 
of  Indian  corn,  3,000  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and 
12,869  of  wool.  Iron  ore,  bituminous  coal, 
and  limestone  are  found  in  abundance.  The 
value  of  real  estate  in  1856  was  $891,292, 
being  an  increase  of  49  per  cent,  since  1850. 
The  county  is  traversed  along  the  N".  E.  bor- 
der by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad.  Cap- 
ital, New  Martinsville. 

WEXFORD,  a  IsT.  W.  co.  of  Michigan,  not 
organized  when  the  census  of  1860  was  taken, 
drained  by  the  Manistee  river  and  its  trib- 
utaries ;  area,  625  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  diver- 
sified by  prairie  and  woodland,  and  is  inter- 
spersed with  several  small  lakes,  the  principal 
of  which  are  the  Otisgo  lakes  in  the  S.  E.  part. 

WEXFORD,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Ireland,  prov- 
ince of  Leinster,  bounded  N.  by  Wicklow,  E. 
and  S.  by  St.  George's  channel,  S.  W.  by  Water- 
ford,  and  W.  by  Kilkenny  and  Carlow ;  area, 
901  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  143,594.  The  chief 
towns  are  Wexford  and  N'ew  Ross.  The  N".  E. 
part  of  the  coast  is  low,  faced  by  sand  banks, 
and  has  no  harbors,  but  the  S.  E.  and  S.  shores 
are  indented  by  several  bays  and  havens.  The 
surface  in  the  interior  rises  toward  the  N".  W. 
and  becomes  mountainous,  but  the  S.  E.  por- 
tion is  level.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Slaney, 
with  its  tributaries  the  Derry  and  Bann,  and 
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the  Barrow.  The  soil  is  mostly  clayey  and  not 
very  fertile,  and  the  climate  is  mild  and  agree- 
able. ^  Oats,  wheat,  barley,  and  potatoes  are  the 
principal  crops ;  and  dairy  farming  is  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent.  Some  woollen 
cloths  and  coarse  linens  are  manufactured. 
Wexford  returns  4  members  to  parliament,  2 
for  the  county,  and  one  each  for  the  towns  of 
Wexford  and  Kew  Ross. 

WEYMOUTH,  a  township  of  N"orfolk  co., 
Mass.,  lying  on  Boston  harbor,  12  m.  S.  S.  E. 
fi'om  Boston,  by  the  south  shore  railroad; 
pop.  in  1860,  7,T42.  The  K  part  of  the  town- 
ship is  a  peninsula  between  two  friths  called 
Fore  and  Back  rivers.  There  are  several  im- 
portant villages  in  the  town,  of  which  Wey- 
mouth Landing  or  Washington  Square,  East 
Weymouth,  and  South  Weymouth  are  the  prin- 
cipal. Weymouth  Landing  is  at  the  head  of 
Fore  river,  and  has  a  considerable  interest 
in  ship  building,  the  fisheries,  and  the  coast- 
ing trade.  About  1,000  tons  of  shipping  are 
owned  here  and  employed  in  the  fisheries.  It 
has  also  a  large  trade  in  timber,  coal,  flour,  and 
grain.  East  Weymouth  has  a  large  nail  manu- 
factory. South  Weymouth  is  extensively  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes. 
The  town-has  a  bank  with  a  capital  of  $200,000, 
a  savings  bank,  an  insurance  company,  a  loan 
and  fund  association,  numerous  schools  and 
churches,  and  a  town  house. 

WHALE,  the  popular  name  of  the  typical 
or  carnivorous  cetacean  mammals,  with  fish- 
like forms,  embracing  the  families  lalcBuidm  or 
baleen  whales,  physeteridoB  or  sperm  whales, 
and  delphinidai  or  dolphins  (including  beside 
the  dolphins  the  porpoises,  grampus,  and  nar- 
whal, described  under  their  respective  titles). 
The  first  two  families  are  of  enormous  size, 
with  a  disproportionately  large  head,  the  body 
tapering  posteriorly  and  ending  in  a  broad  tail 
whose  flukes  extend  horizontally;  this  tail, 
the  principal  organ  in  swimming,  and  especial- 
ly in  coming  to  the  surface  for  the  purpose  of 
respiration,  is  supported  on  a  firm  cartilaginous 
basis,  having  neither  bones  nor  caudal  rays; 
the  anterior  limbs  are  converted  into  powerful 
fins,  enclosed  in  a  uniform  skin,  but  containing 
the  usual  bones  of  the  vertebrate  arm,  though 
much  shortened  and  with  more  numerous 
phalanges ;  the  sacrum  and  posterior  limbs  are 
wanting,  the  only  traces  being  a  pair  of 
V-shaped  pelvic  bones,  suspended  among  the 
muscles  and  detached  from  the  spine ;  V-shaped 
bony  arches  extend  from  the  first  caudal  ver- 
tebra, gradually  growing  smaller  toward  the 
end  of  the  tail.  The  cranium  is  very  small,  the 
chief  bulk  of  the  head  being  made  up  of  the 
facial  bones ;  though  the  cervical  vertebra  are 
evident  in  the  skeleton,  generally  consolidated 
with  the  exception  of  the  first,  there  is  exter- 
nally no  trace  of  neck;  the  nostrils  open  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  by  a  double  or  single  fora- 
men, constituting  the  blow-holes  or' spiracles, 
for  purposes  of  respiration  and  the  expulsion 
of  water,  and  not  for  the  exercise  of  smell ; 
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there  is  no  external  ear,  and  the  auditory  open- 
ing is  extremely  small  to  prevent  the  undue 
access  of  water,  air  penetrating  into  the  large 
Eustachian  tubes  through  the  blow-holes,  per- 
mitting the  appreciation  of  sounds  both  in  the 
water  and  in  the  air ;  the  eyes  are  small,  and 
apparently  very  far  back  on  account  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  face.    The  head  forms  i  ov  ^ 
of  the  total  length  of  the  body,  and  the  skull 
is  usually  unsymmetrical,  the  right  side  being 
larger  than  the  left ;  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone  is  attached  to  the  skull  by  carti- 
lage ;  the  mouth  is  very  wide,  and  the  jaws 
armed  with  plates  of  whalebone  or  numerous 
conical  teeth.     The  skin  is  naked,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  bristles  about  the  jaws,  and 
beneath  it  is  a  thick  coating  of  fat  or  blubber, 
preserving  the  temperature  of  the  body  and 
reducing  its  specific  gravity,  and  aflTording  the 
oil  for  which  these  animals  are  chiefly  pursued. 
The  older  naturalists  regarded  the  blubber  as 
subcutaneous,   but  more   recent  observations 
show  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  true  skin,  the  fibres 
forming  an  open  network  in  which  the  fat  is 
held.     The  skin  is  infested  with  parasites,  espe- 
cially the  crustacean  cyamus  ceti  (Lam.)  or 
whale  louse,  and  barnacles  and  mollusks  are 
often  found  attached  to  the  sperm  whale  and 
rorqual.     The  flesh  is  red,  firm,  and  coarse; 
the  bones  are  less  compact  than  in  terrestrial 
mammals,  and  without  medullary  cavity.    Dur- 
ing respiration  the  conical  larynx  projects  up- 
ward into  the  posterior  nares,  and  is  closely 
embraced  by  the  muscles  of  the  soft  palate, 
opening  a  free  passage  from  the  lungs  exter- 
nally through  the  blow-holes,  even  though  the 
whole  head  be  submerged  and  the  mouth  filled 
with  water.    In  the  expulsion  of  water  (which 
is  denied  by  some  and  admitted  by  others),  it 
is  forced  into  the  nasal  cavities  while  the 
animal  performs  the  act  of  swallowing,  the 
pharynx  being  closed  to  prevent  its  passage  be- 
yond the  proper  point,  and  the  forcible  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  surrounding  the  pas- 
sages sends  it  out  in  a  jet ;  expiration,  carrying 
with  it  a  jet  of  vapor,  is  performed  in  a  similar 
manner.      Though    all    are    carnivorous,  the 
stomach  has  from  8  to  6  compartments.    In 
order  to  provide  a  constant  supply  of  arterial 
blood  during  submersion,  there  are  plexuses  of 
arteries  situated  within  the  chest  and  spine, 
noticed  in  the  article  Dolphik. — The  whales 
embrace  the  largest  of  living  animals,  and  have 
been  known  in  all  ages,  but  were  generally  and 
naturally  enough  regarded  as  fishes  even  by 
naturalists  to  the  time  of  Linnasus,  and  are  so 
now  by  persons' ignorant  of  natural  history; 
they  are,  however,  true  mammals,  warm-blood- 
ed, air-breathing,  bringing  forth  their  young 
(usually  one)  alive,  and  suckling  them  for  a 
considerable  period  by  means  of  two  abdominal 
mammae.     They  mostly  occur  in  large  shoals 
in  the  arctic  and  antarctic  seas,  and  are  often 
seen  sporting  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean ;  that 
the  pectorals  are  not  locomotive  organs,  but 
balancers  and  rudders,  might  be  supposed  from 
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their  small  size  when  compared  with  the  tail ; 
when  life  is  extinct  they  fall  over  on  the  back ; 
the  young  are  also  held  by  these  limbs. — ^In 
the  ialcmidcB  or  baleen  whales  there  are  no 
teeth  in  the  adult,  though  there  are  in  the  em- 
bryo, but  from  the  early  ossification  and  coa- 
lescence of  the  groove  in  which  they  lie,  they 
do  not  come  into  view ;  the  mouth  is  provided 
with  numerous  plates  of  the  horny  substance 
well  known  as  whalebone  or  baleen ;  along  the 
centre  of  the  palate  runs  a  strong  ridge,  and  on 
each  side  of  this  a  wide  depression  along  which 
the  plates  are  inserted ;  these  are  long  and  flat, 
hanging  free,  placed  transversely,  with  their 
sides  parallel  and  near  each  other;  the  base 
and  outer  edge  are  solid  whalebone,  but  the 
inner  edge  is  fringed,  filling  up  the  interior  of 
the  mouth  and  acting  as  a  strainer  for  the  food, 
which  consists  chiefly  of  the  small  swimming 
mollusks  (like  clio  horealis)  and  medusaa  or 
jelly  fishes,  very  abundant  in  the  arctic  seas. 
It  rarely,  if  ever,  swallows  any  thing  larger 
than  a  herring ;  shoals  of  these  small  creatures 
are  entangled  in  the  fibres  of  the  baleen,  the 
water  which  does  not  escape  by  the  mouth  be- 
ing expelled  by  the  blow-holes;  though  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  is  large  enough  to  contain 
a  ship's  long  boat,  the  opening  of  the  gullet  is 
not  larger  than  a  man's  fist.  The  lower  jaw 
has  neither  baleen  nor  teeth,  but  has  large 
fleshy  lips  within  which  the  upper  is  received 
when  the  mouth  is  closed.  In  the  genus  la- 
Icma  (Linn.)  there  is  no  dorsal  fin ;  the  baleen 
whales  with  a  dorsal  fin  have  been  described 
under  Eoequal.  The  right  or  Greenland 
whale  (B,  mysticettts,  Linn.)  attains  a  length 
of  60  to  70  feet,  the  tail  being  5  or  6  feet  long 
and  20»to*25  in  width;  the  general  color  is 
blackish  above  and  grayish  white  below ;  pec- 
torals 8»  to  9  feet  long  and  4  or  5  wide ;  the 
mouth  is  15  or  16  feet  long,  6  to  8  wide,  and 
10  to  12  high  inside,  presenting  a  sigmoid  curve 
when  shut ;  the  eyes  are  not  larger  than  those 
of  an  ox,  with  a  white  iris,  and  placed  about  a 
foot  obliquely  above  and  behind  the  angle  of 
the  mouth ;  the  tongue  is  soft,  thick,  fatty,  and 
very  slightly  movable ;  the  tail  is  of  immense 
power,  whether  as  an  instrument  of  progres- 
sion or  for  striking  its  animal  or  human  pur- 
suers. The  ordiQary  rate  of  progress  is  4  or  5 
miles  an  hour ;  they  swim  not  far  beneath  the 
surface,  and  throw  themselves  in  sport  entire- 
ly out  of  water ;  they  are  fond  of  immersing  the 
body  perpendicularly  and  flapping  the  tail  on 
the  surface,  making  a  sound  heard  for  2  or  3 
miles ;  they  usually  come  up  every  8  or  10  min- 
utes, but  can  remain  down  half  an  hour  or  more ; 
they  generally  keep  on  the  surface  about  2 
minutes,  during  which  they  blow  8  or  9  times, 
and  then  descend ;  they  feed  swimming  just  be- 
low the  surface,  with  the  mouth  wide  open. 
They  are  found  in  most  parts  of  the  arctic  seas, 
and  are  specially  hunted  by  American  and  Eng- 
lish whalers  about  Bafiin's  bay ;  the  vessels  ar- 
rive about  the  end  of  April,  and  continually 
keep  a  sharp  lookout.    (See  Whale  Fisheey.) 


Important  as  the  whale  has  been  to  civilized  na- 
tions, it  is  still  more  so  to  the  arctic  races,  who 
use  the  oil  to  light  and  warm  their  huts  and 
for  drink,  the  blubber  and  flesh  for  food,  the 
internal  membranes  for  articles  of  clothing 
and  as  a  substitute  for  glass  in  their  windows, 
the  bones  and  baleen  in  making  tents,  sledges, 
boats,  harpoons,  and  spears,  and  the  sinews  for 
thread.  Gestation  has  been  variously  placed 
at  9  to  15  or  18  months ;  the  young  measures 
at  birth  10  to  14  feet  in  length,  and  is  tenderly 
cared  for  by  the  mother  for  a  year  or  more ; 
during  nursing  they  gently  roll  from  side  to 
side  horizontally,  so  that  each  in  turn  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  breathe ;  the  young  furnish 
but  little  oil,  and  are  never  struck  by  the  har- 
poon unless  to  capture  the  mother  by  means 
of  her  extraordinary  afifection  for  her  progeny. 
According  to  Prof.  J.  Wyman,  in  an  embryo 
6  inches  long,  the  taU  was  rounded  as  in  the 
manatee,  with  a  vertical  crest  above  and  below 
it,  and  the  thymus  gland  very  large,  almost 
enveloping  the  heart.  The  southern  or  Cape 
whale  (B,  australis,  Desmoulins)  attains  a 
length  of  50  or  60  feet,  and  has  a  relatively 
smaller  head  than  the  northern  species ;  it  in- 
habits the  southern  ocean,  generally  near  the 
coast,  and  in  comparatively  shallow  water ;  it 
goes  up  the  Pacific  even  to  Japan  and  Kam- 
tchatka,  the  Atlantic  as  far  as  the  United  States, 
and  all  along  the  African  coasts ;  it  is  hunted  in 
summer,  when  the  shoals  come  near  the  shore 
to  produce  their  young ;  the  principal  fisheries 
are  about  New  Zealand  and  S.  Africa. — ^The 
fajmlj physeteridcB  or  catodontidce^  or  the  sperm 
whales,  have  no  baleen  plates,  but  40  to  50 
conical  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  with  internal 
cavities;  this  is  shorter  and  narrower  than 
the  upper,  and  completely  enclosed  by  it  when 
the  mouth  is  shut ;  the  teeth  fit  into  cavities  in 
the  upper  jaw,  which  has  some  rudimentary 
teeth  concealed  in  the  gums;  the  head  is  of 
enormous  size,  J  the  whole  length  of  the  body, 
nearly  cylindrical,  truncated  in  front  with  a 
single /-shaped  blow-hole  in  the  anterior  mar- 
gin of  the  snout ;  the  greater  part  of  the  bulk 
of  the  head  is  made  up  of  a  cartilaginous  en- 
velope or  "case,"  containing  an  oily  fluid  hard- 
ening on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  well  known 
as  spermaceti ;  there  is  a  false  fin  or  protuber- 
ance on  the  hind  part  of  the  back.  The  old 
genus  physeter  (Linn.)  has  been  variously  sub- 
divided by  modern  authors,  and  not  always  on 
what  seem  sufficient  grounds.  The  best  known 
and  largest  of  the  sperm  whales  is  the  P.  ma- 
crocepJialus  (Shaw),  or  blunt-headed  cachalot 
of  the  whalemen ;  it  belongs  to  the  genus  cato- 
don  of  Lac6p^de.  The  males  attain  a  length 
of  60  to  75  feet,  and  the  females  are  about  half 
as  long;  the  color  is  blackish  and  greenish 
gray  above,  whitish  beneath  and  about  the 
eyes.  The  skeleton  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  dolphin,  except  in  the  head ;  the  cervicals 
are  7  and  united  except  the  first,  dorsals  14  or 
15  with  as  many  pairs  of  ribs,  and  the  other 
vertebrsQ  38  to  40,  with  strong  processes  and 
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of  nearly  the  same  size  to  within  7  or  8  of  the 
end ;  the  pectoral  limbs  are  4  to  6  feet  long  and 
2  to  3  wide ;  dorsal  protuberance  about  2  feet 
high,  and  blow-hole  about  a  foot  long;  eyes 
larger  than  in  the  right  whale,  and  tongue 
thick  and  soft ;  mamm©  about  a  foot  in  diam- 
eter, concealed  in  folds  of  the  skin,  with  a  nip- 
ple several  inches  long ;  the  mouth  is  immense, 
and  the  gullet  is  capable  of  swallowing  an  ob- 
ject as  large  as  a  man.  They  are  distributed  in 
all  seas,  but  principally  in  those  of  the  south- 
ern hemisphere,  living  in  deep  water  and  very 
rarely  approaching  land ;  they  are  usually  seen 
in  companies  of  20  to  50  females  and  young, 
with  one  or  two  old  males  or  bulls ;  they  feed 
chiefly  on  cuttle-fishes  and  other  cephalopodous 
moUusks  abundant  in  the  southern  seas;  the 
males  fight  savagely,  as  their  distorted  and 
broken  jaws  fully  testify;  they  are  said  to  swim 
with  the  lower  jaw  open  almost  at  a  right  an- 
gle with  the  head  when  feeding,  which  would 
ajdcount  for  the  fat  condition  of  many  whose 
deformed  jaws  would  seem  to  render  impossible 
the  capture  of  prey  in  the  ordinary  manner; 
the  skin  must  be  quite  insensible,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  barnacles  and  moUusks  often 
found  adhering  to  it.  Inspiration  must  be  very 
quickly  performed,  as  the  nose  is  rarely  out  of 
water  more  than  a  few  seconds  at  a  time ;  they 
make  60  or  70  respirations  while  remaining 
about  10  minutes  at  the  surface;  when  the 
spoutings  are  over,  if  undisturbed  they  descend, 
remaining  down  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour. 
They  are  eagerly  hunted,  as  their  oil  is  the  finest 
for  burning,  and  the  spermaceti  valuable  for  the 
manufacture  of  candles  and  for  medical  pur- 
poses ;  ambergris,  highly  prized  in  the  making 
of  perfumery,  is  also  a  product  of  the  intestines 
of  the  sperm  whale ;  the  blanket  or  blubber  of 
a  single  individual  will  yield  80  or  more  barrels 
of  oil ;  the  spermaceti  is  contained  in  tendinous 
compartments  communicating  with  each  other, 
and  the  product  of  a  single  one  is  sometimes 
more  than  a  ton ;  as  a  rough  estimate,  the  yield 
of  spermaceti  is  about  J  that  of  oil.  Though 
naturally  timid,  it  is  more  dangerous  to  attack 
than  the  baleen  whale,  both  the  tail  and  teeth 
being  used  as  offensive  weapons,  and  a  whole 
shoal  sometimes  coming  to  the  assistance  of 
a  wounded  comrade;  the  stoutest  ship  will 
spring  a  leak  after  having  been  struck  by  the 
powerful  head  of  one  of  these  immense  crea- 
tures. Other  smaller  species  are  found  in  the 
northern  seas. — The  beluga  or  white  whale, 
common  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  re- 
cently in  Boston  rendered  so  docile  as  to  feed 
from  an  attendant's  hand,  and  in  harness  to 
draw  a  shell-like  boat  around  an  aquarial  tank, 
and  the  deduotor  or  globiocepJialus,  have  been 
described  under  Dolphin.  The  diodons  have 
no  teeth  in  th^  upper  jaw,  only  2  in  the  lower, 
a  depressed  forehead,  and  the  lower  jaw  much 
larger  than  the  upper ;  a  rare  species  is  found 
in  the  Mediterranean,  15  or  16  feet  long.  The 
hyperoodon  or  bottle-nosed  whale  of  Honfleur 
has  a  rounded  and  prominent  forehead,  a  short 


and  strong  beak ;  it  is  rare,  and  attains  a  length 
of  20  to  25  feet.  In  the  aodon  or  toothless 
whale  of  Havre,  the  body  is  fusiform,  with  a 
distinct  appearance  of  neck,  jaws  prolonged 
into  a  cylindrical  beak  without  teeth ;  it  attains 
a  length  of  15  to  20  feet,  is  very  rare,  and  seems 
to  connect  the  whale  with  the  dolphin  family. 
— Fossil  whales  have  been  found  in  the  upper 
tertiary  and  the  diluvial  formations  of  America 
and  Europe ;  their  remains  have  been  obtained 
in  the  Green  mountains  near  Lake  Ohamplain, 
60  feet  above  the  lake  and  150  above  the  sea, 
in  clay  strata,  one  of  the  great  number  of  proofs 
everywhere  forced  upon  our  notice  of  an  an- 
cient distribution  of  land  and  water  upon  this 
continent  very  different  from  the  present,  and 
of  remarkable  changes  of  level. — The  grampus, 
a  cetacean  of  the  dolphin  family,  is  generally 
called  the  killer,  from  the  belief,  probably  well 
founded,  that  it  attacks  the  baleen  whale  in 
herds,  worrying  and  biting  it  to  death. 

WHALE  FISHERY.  The  whaling  business 
is  prosecuted  from  only  a  few  ports  in  any 
country.  In  the  United  States  the  principal 
whaling  ports  are:  Kew  Bedford,  Fairhaven, 
Kantucket,  Westport,  and  Edgartown,  for  the 
sperm  whale  fishery  mainly,  in  which  Province- 
town  and  Holmes's  Hole  have  also  employed  a 
few  vessels ;  and  'New  London,  Mystic,  Stoning- 
ton.  Sag  Harbor,  Greenport,  and  Warren,  R.  I., 
principally  engaged  in  the  right  whale  fish- 
ery. The  business  as  now  conducted  requires 
a  large  amount  of  capital,  the  sperm  whale  fish- 
ery needing  more  for  its  successful  prosecution 
than  that  of  the  right  whale.  The  vessels  em- 
ployed are  usually  old,  since  those  which  have 
been  in  the  merchant  service  for  several  years, 
if  sound,  are  equally  adapted  to  the  purpose 
with  new  ships,  and  much  cheaper.  A  whale 
ship  once  saturated  with  oil  does  not  rot;  and 
in  several  of  the  whaling  ports  vessels  are  still 
in  use  which  were  built  half  a  century  since. 
Speed  is  not  so  much  a  requisite  of  a  whale 
ship  as  large  capacity  for  stowage  in  propor- 
tion to  her  government  tonnage.  They  seldom 
measure  over  500  tons,  and  the  average  is 
from  300  to  400  tons.  The  outfit  for  a  whale 
ship  is  from  4  to  7  boats  of  peculiar  construc- 
tion, to  each  of  which  is  assigned  its  crew ;  a 
number  of  empty  casks  for  oil ;  two  or  more 
try-pots  with  their  apparatus  for  "  trying  out" 
the  oU ;  large  quantities  of  superior  cordage 
and  spars,  harpoons,  lances,  cutting  spades,  and 
knives ;  an  apparatus  for  chopping  the  blubber ; 
and  an  ample  supply  of  provisions  (generally 
of  the  plainest  character,  "hard  tack  and*salt 
junk")  and  water.  The  crew,  which  varies  in 
number  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  is 
larger  than  that  of  a  merchant  vessel  of  the  same 
size.  It  is  generally  composed  of  men  of  all 
nations,  the  officers  and  boat  steerers  being 
usually  Americans,  and  the  remainder  Malays, 
Sandwich  or  Society  Islanders,  'Gees  (that  is, 
Portuguese  from  the  Canary,  Cape  Verd,  or 
other  Atlantic  islands),  negroes,  Hindoos,  &c. 
They  are  divided  into  boats'  crews  of  5  or  7» 
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under  command  of  the  boat  steerer,  so  called, 
though  his  duties  are  not  confined  to  steering 
the  boat.  Each  man  of  the  crew,  from  the  cap- 
tain to  the  cabin  boy,  has  an  interest  in  the 
future  cargo,  and  this  interest,  technically  call- 
ed a  "lay,"  constitutes  his  compensation  for 
the  voyage.  With  the  common  sailors  this  lay 
is  from  fjj  to  y4^,  or  if  the  vessel  is  large  yj^ 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  cargo.  The  owners 
make  advances  to  the  hands  of  clothing  and 
other  necessaries,  to  be  deducted  at  ihe  end  of 
the  voyage  from  their  lay.  The  boat  steerers 
receive  from  g^  to  y^j,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  vessel,  and  the  higher  olficers  more  in  pro- 
portion. The  voyage  of  a  sperm  whabr  usual- 
ly lasts  3  or  4  seasons  or  years ;  that  of  a  right 
whaler  one  or  two  seasons,  and  occasionally,  if 
luck  is  poor,  3  seasons.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  a  right  whale  ship,  especially  if  she  comes 
upon  a  new  whaling  ground,  to  fill  up  com- 
pletely and  return  within  a  twelvemonth. — 
The  principal  species  of  whale  hunted  have 
been  described  in  the  article  Whale.  The 
halcBna  mysticeta,  or  right  whale,  is  found  with 
rare  exceptions  only  within  the  arctic  circle, 
and  is  the  source  from  which  most  of  the  whale 
or  "train"  oil  is  derived.  Its  congener,  the 
halcena  australis  or  Cape  whale,  has  not  been  so 
long  or  so  closely  hunted  as  the  right  whale, 
and  its  range  is  greater,  extending  from  within 
the  antarctic  circle  to  the  E.  and  W.  coasts  of 
America  and  Africa,  and  the  E.  coast  of  Asia. 
Its  oil  and  whalebone  are  not  so  highly  valued 
as  those  of  the  right  whale.  The  finback  (see 
Roequal)  is  less  abundant  and  less  easily  cap- 
tured, but  its  oil  is  of  good  quality.  The  bow- 
head  whale,  also  a  halcma,  is  found  only  in  the 
sea  of  Okhotsk  and  the  Arctic  ocean.  All  these 
are  inhabitants  of  cold  latitudes,  and  the  vessels 
intended  for  hunting  them  are  required  to  be 
stronger  and  better  provided  with  material  for 
resisting  the  intense  cold  than  those  intended  for 
hunting  the  sperm  whale  (physeter  macrocepTia-- 
lu8)y  which  is  only  found  in  tropical  and  semi- 
tropical  latitudes.  There  are  other  genera  and 
species  of  the  sperm  whale,  but  all  are  charac- 
terized by  the  absence  of  the  baleen  or  whale- 
bone, the  presence  of  conical  teeth  from  8 
inches  to  a  foot  in  length,  and  the  reservoir  of 
spermaceti  and  sperm  oil  in  the  head. — The 
right  whale  ships  leave  their  ports  in  April  or 
May,  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  short  arctic 
summer ;  or  if  they  are  to  hunt  whales  on  the 
K.  W.  coast,  they  go  in  the  autumn  to  reach 
there  the  ensuing  summer,  stopping  for  a  while 
at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  New  Zealand,  or  the 
Pacific  islands  to  hunt  sperm  whales.  For 
hunting  the  Oape  or  antarctic  whale  they  also 
leave  port  in  the  autumn,  usually  stopping  at 
St.  Helena  on  their  outward  and  return  voyage, 
either  for  more  hands  or  for  further  supplies. 
The  sperm  whalers  can  sail  at  any  season,  but 
usually  prefer  leaving  port  in  the  autumn. 
The  haunts  of  the  right  whale ^  have  changed 
under  the  constant  pursuit  of  its  captors.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century  right 


whales  were  abundant  in  Baffin's  bay  and  along 
the  W.  coast  of  Greenland,  but  after  some  years 
they  deserted  that  region  altogether.  They 
were  next  found  in  Hudson's  bay,  and  when 
driven  thence  they  appeared  in  great  numbers 
on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  America,  and  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Behring's  straits.  Here  and  within 
the  Arctic  ocean  they  continued  to  be  abundant 
for  a  number  of  years,  when  they  abandoned 
that  region,  and  ot  late  have  been  found  in 
great  numbers  in  the  K.  W.  part  of  Hudson's 
bay. — The  implements  used  for  the  capture  of 
the  whale  are  the  harpoon,  the  lance,  and  the 
harpoon  gun.  The  harpoon  is  a  heavy  barbed 
iron,  very  sharp  on  the  cutting  edges,  hav- 
ing a  shank  partly  of  wood  2^  or  3  feet  in 
length,  and  attached  to  a  strong  rope  carefully 
coiled  in  a  tub ;  it  is  hurled  by  the  boat  steerer 
with  his  utmost  force  at  the  moment  when  the 
boat  is  nearest  to  the  whale,  and  if  possible  in 
contact  with  it.  The  lance  is  a  long  spear-like 
instrument,  the  head  oval,  and  the  blade  5  or 
6  inches  long  and  2i  to  3  wide,  not  very  thick, 
but  with  keen  cutting  edges,  the  shank  fitted 
with  a  long  wooden  handle ;  it  is  used  only 
when  the  whale  rises  after  being  struck  deeply 
with  one  or  more  harpoons,  and  is  apparently 
much  exhausted,  when  it  is  thrust  if  possible 
into  a  vital  part.  The  harpoon  gun  is  an  Eng- 
lish or  Dutch  invention  for  hurling  the  har- 
poon by  the  force  of  powder  instead  of  human 
muscle;  though  used  to  some  extent,  it  has 
not  much  reputation  among  the  older  whale- 
men. Some  other  improvements  have  been 
attempted  in  the  apparatus  for  killing  whales ; 
one  instrument  had  in  the  shank  of  the  harpoon 
a  fulminating  powder,  which  was  exploded  by 
the  whale  in  running  after  being  struck  by 
the  harpoon;  another  contained  a  bottle  of 
prussic  acid,  which  it  was  expected  would  be 
crushed  and  absorbed  into  the  blood  vessels  of 
the  whale  in  the  same  way ;  but  most  whale- 
men eschew  these  inventions,  and  adhere  to  the 
harpoon  and  lance.— The  process  of  capture  is 
substantially  the  following:  When  the  whale 
ship  arrives  in  the  vicinity  of  a  whaling  ground, 
a  lookout  is  stationed  at  the  masthead.  As  soon 
as  a  whale  is  discovered,  the  whale  boats  are 
lowered,  and  each  crew  exerts  its  utmost  strength 
to  reach  the  whale  first.  If  the  crews  of  two 
ships  spy  the  whale  at  the  same  time,  as  some- 
times occurs,  the  rivalry  is  still  more  intense ; 
the  boats  almost  fly  over  the  water.  In  the  bow 
sits  the  boat  steerer  or  harpooner*  with  his  tub 
at  his  feet,  the  harpoon  and  2  or  3  coils  of  the 
rope  ready  to  be  seized  at  the  right  instant ;  he 
stimulates  his  crew  constantly  to  still  greater 
exertion,  and  at  the  proper  moment  he  seizes 
the  harpoon  in  his  right  hand  and  the*  coil  of 
rope  in  his  left,  and,  as  the  bow  of  the  boat 

*  Formerly  the  forward  oarsman  on  the  right  or  star- 
board side  was  the  harpooner,  and  the  boat  steerer  used  the 
lance  to  kill  the  whale  at  his  second  or  third  rising;  but  the 
exhaustion  of  the  oarsman  from  rowing,  which  often  occa- 
sioned a  failure,  and  the  necessity  of  changing  places  with 
the  boat  steerer  at  the  time  of  using  the  lance,-  have  led  to 
the  change,  which  has  been  found  of  great  advantage. 
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touches  or  nears  the  whale,  hurls  his  harpoon 
with  all  his  force,  aiming  at  a  vital  point,  and 
crying :  "  Stern  all."    The  crew  instantly  back 
the  boat,  and  the  whale  in  its  terror  plunges  be- 
low the  surface,  and  dives  with  such  velocity 
that  water  must  be  constantly  poured  upon  the 
line  to  keep  it  from  setting  the  boat  on  fire  by 
its  friction.     The  line,  often  100  fathoms  in 
length,  is  soon  exhausted,  and  a  second  attach- 
ed, and  sometimes  a  third.    The  whale  stays 
under  water  from  20  to  60  minutes,  and  when 
it  rises  the  boats  hasten  to  it  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible and  again  strike  it  with  their  harpoons ; 
as  soon  as  it  feels  a  second  wound  it  descends 
again,  usually  striking  as  it  goes  down  with  its 
formidable  tail  in  the  hope  of  destroying  its 
foes,  in  which  it  sometimes  succeeds.    It  stays 
below  the  surface  but  a  short  time,  however, 
and  on  rising  again  gives  symptoms  of  distress, 
spouting  bloody  water  or  blood  alone  through 
its  blow-holes.    The  boats  again  approach  and 
endeavor  to  lance  it  in  a  vital  point.    If  they 
are  successful,  it  sometimes  turns  upon  its  side 
or  back  and  dies  suddenly  and  quietly;  oftener 
its  death  struggle  is  terrific,  the  water  being 
dyed  witli  blood  and  beaten  into  foam  by  the 
lashings  of  its  tail,  which  may  be  heard  for 
miles.    If  it  dies  upon  the  surface,  its  body  can 
be  secured ;  but  if  in  its  last  agonies  it  again 
descends,  the  body  sinks  beneath  the  waters, 
and  does  not  rise  perhaps  for  months,  if  at  all. 
In  this  way  almost  every  whale  ship  loses  some 
of  its  giant  game.    The  capture  of  the  sperm 
whale  is  in  many  respects  similar,  though  at- 
tended with  somewhat  more  danger.    The  sole 
weapon  of  defence  of  the  right  whale  is  its 
tail,  a  blow  from  which  would  crush  the  stout- 
est boat  like  an  Qgg  shell.    But  the  sperm 
whale  is  better  armed ;  while  its  tail  is  equally 
formidable,  it  can  stave  in  a  ship's  side  with 
its  snout,  or  crush  a  boat  in  its  mouth.    Its 
power  of  running  is  also  superior,   and  its 
ability  to  remain  below  the  surface  greater 
than  that  of  the  right  whale ;  but  once  captur- 
ed, its  carcass  is  very  valuable.    The  oil  yield- 
ed by  its  blubber  is  purer  and  of  greater  value 
than  that  of  the  right  whale,  and  spermaceti 
is  obtained  from  the  head.    It  occasionally  hap- 
pens that  a  dead  whale  is  found  floating  upon 
the  ocean,  either  one  which,  though  escaping 
from  its  pursuers,  was  so  much  wounded  as 
subsequently  to  die,  or  one  which  had  perished 
from  disease,  to  which  the  sperm  whale  is  sub- 
ject.   On  the  intestines  of  these  latter  are 
often  found  large  quantities  of  the  ambergris 
of  commerce,  which  commands  a  high  price. — 
The  whale  when  captured  is  towed  to  the  ship, 
and  the  process  of  "  cutting  in"  commences. 
The  carcass  is  made  fast  to  the  side  of  the  ship 
by  chains,  and  a  part  of  the  crew  with  cutting 
spades  in  hand  descend  to  the  platform  rigged 
over  the  ship's  side,   and,   cutting  into    the 
blubber,  loosen  one  end  of  the  strip  from  the 
whale,  while  one  of  their  number  is  lowered 
to  attach  to  it  one  of  the  immense  hooks 
which  are  fastened  to  the  masthead,  and  the 


remainder  of  the  crew  proceed  to  hoist  it  to 
the  deck,  the  cutters  aiding  with  their  spades 
in  severing  the  skin  till  a  broad  strip  20  or  30 
feet  in  length,  called  the  blanket,  is  hoisted  in, 
another  hook  being  attached  meanwhile  at  a 
point  below,  and  the  blanket  severed  with  a 
long  sharp  knife  a  short  distance  above  this 
second  hook.     The  carcass  of   the  whale  is 
rolled  over  and  over  till  entirely  stripped  of 
blubber.     These  masses  of  blubber  on  reach- 
ing the  deck  are  cut  up  in  square  pieces  and 
packed  in  the  casks  to  await  the  process  of 
trying.    Before  the  right  whale  is  thus  stripped, 
others  of  the  crew  are  lowered  into  its  mouth 
and  remove  the  baleen  or  whalebone,  which, 
if  the  animal  is  of  average  size,  weighs  nearly 
a  ton.     (See  Whalebone.)    When  stripped  of 
its  blubber  and  whalebone,  the  carcass  is  cast 
ofi',  and  the  flesh  is  stripped  off  by  the  sharks, 
bears,  and  vultures.    In  the  case  of  the  sperm 
whale  the  process  of  cutting  in  is  somewhat  dif- 
erent.     The  reservoir  of  sperm  oil  and  sperma- 
ceti in  the  head  must  be  secured  by  cutting  off 
the  head,  which  constitutes  one  third  the  length 
of  the  body.     The  men  descend,  and  laying 
bare  the  vast  cistern  fiU  the  buckets  as  they 
are  lowered,  eventually  descending  into  the 
cavern,  where  there  is  often  room  for  two 
full-grown  men  in  a  single  compartment,  and 
for  8  or  10  in  all,  and  scoop  up  the  half  liquid 
mass  till  the  cavity  is   completely  emptied. 
This,  is  sometimes  done  before  and  sometimes 
after  the  blubber  is  stripped  off  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  carcass,  which  is  done  as  in  the 
case  of   the  right  whale. — The  casks  being 
filled  with  blubber,  the  process  of  "trying 
out"  the  oil  is  commenced  in  the  sperm  whale 
fishery,  if  near  land,  on  shore ;    in  the  right 
whale  fishery  usually  on  shipboard.    After  the 
first  try-pot  is  strained,  the  scraps  or  cracknels 
(the  cellular  tissue  from  which  the  oil  has  been 
expressed)  serve  for  fuel,  and  the  process  is 
continued  with    abundant    smoke,  soot,   and 
grease,  till  the  whole  blubber  has  been  tried, 
and  the  casks  not  filled  with  oil  are  ready  for 
the  results  of  another  catch.     This  process  is 
repeated  till  the  vessel  has  its  full  cargo,  or  till 
from  repeated  disappointments,  or  the  sickness 
of  the  crew  from  scurvy,  which  in  the  right 
whale  fishery  is  very  prevalent   (though  less 
so  now  than  formerly),  it  becomes  evident  that 
the  further  prosecution  of  the  voyage  is  un- 
advisable.     The  oil,  sperm  oil,  and  spermaceti 
thus  rudely  expressed  are  known  commercially 
as  "  crude"  products,  and  on  their  arrival  at 
the  home  port  are  transferred  to  a  refinery, 
where  they  undergo  further  processes  of  puri- 
fication.— The  whale  fishery  has  greatly  fallen 
off  within  the  past  6  years  in  the  United 
States.     Its  decline  had  commenced  earlier  in 
Europe,  but  the  deficiency  of  the  receipts  from 
their  own  whaling  ships  was  made  up  by  im- 
ports of  oil,  bone,  and  spermaceti  from  the 
United  States.    Among  the  causes  of  the  de- 
cline are  the  scarcity  of  whales  from  their  being 
so  constantly  hunted;   the  increasing  use  of 
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gas  and  mineral  oils,  and  the  production  of 
stearine  and  paraffine,  which  to  a  considerable 
extent  have  taken  the  place  of  spermaceti ;  and 
the  substitution  of  steel  for  whalebone  in  many 
articles  of  female  clothing,  umbrellas,  parasols, 
and  the  like,  and  of  hard  rubber  or  vulcanite 
in  other  cases  in  which  it  was  formerly  used. 
In  1830  there  were  102,000  tons  of  shipping  en- 
gaged in  the  whale  fishery  from  United  States 
ports,  of  which  62,000  were  in  the  sperm  and 
40,000  in  the  right  whale   fishery.      About 
8,000  seamen  were  engaged  in  it.    The  prod- 
ucts of  the  fishery  for  that  year  were  106,800 
bbls.  of  sperm  oil,  115,000  bbls.  of  whale  oil,  and 
120,000  lbs.  of  whalebone ;  and  2,500,000  lbs. 
of  sperm  candles  were  made.    In  1840  the  ton- 
nage employed  had  increased  to  137,000.    In 
1850  it  was  181,644,  and  the  receipts  of  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1857,  were  99,961  bbls. 
of  sperm  oil,  928,483  bbls.  of  whale  oil,  and 
3,916,500  lbs.  of  whalebone.    In  1853,  240  ves- 
sels arrived,  and  their  cargoes  were  103,077 
bbls.  sperm  oil,  260,114  bbls.  whale  oil,  and 
5,652,300  lbs.  bone.     This  was  the  highest 
point  reached  except  in  whale  oil,  which  had 
attained  to  its  highest  amount  in  1850-51.    In 
1857  the  entire  whaling  fleet  from  the  United 
States  consisted  of  670  vessels,  of  which  358 
were  ships,  259  barks,  17  brigs,  and  46  schoon- 
ers; the  aggregate  tonnage  was  220,000,  and, 
reckoning  the  value  of  whaling  property  as  is 
usually  done  at  $100  per  ton,  the  investment 
was  $22,000,000.    At  the  close  of  the  year 
1860  the  number  of  vessels  had  diminished  to 
514,  with  an  aggregate  measurement  of  160,841 
tons ;  the  receipts  of  the  year  were  73,708  bbls. 
sperm  and  140,005  bbls.  whale  oil,  and  1,337,650 
lbs.  whalebone.    In  June,  1861,  the  amount 
of  tonnage  engaged  in  the  business  had  fallen 
to  145,734,  a  loss  of  probably  40  to  50  vessels. 
The  receipts  for  that  year  are  not  reported. 
The  larger  part  of  the  bone  and  about  half  the 
sperm  oil  are  exported.    In  1856  the  exports 
were  29,052  bbls.  sperm  oil,  971  bbls.  whale 
oil,  and  2,000,784  lbs.  bone;   in  1860,  32,792 
bbls.  sperm  oil,  13,007  bbls.  whale  oil,  and 
911,226  lbs.  whalebone.    The  value  of  these 
exports  in  1860  was :   sperm  oil,  $1,789,089 ; 
whale  oil,   $537,547 ;    whalebone,  $896,293 ; 
spermaceti,  $51,829.     The  prices  of  these  ar- 
ticles have  varied  greatly  during  the  last  12 
years.    The  crude  whale  oil  in  1849  was  worth 
36  cts.  per  gallon ;  in  1852,  75  cts. ;  in  1853, 
52  cts. ;  in  1856, 75  cts. ;  in  1861,  40  cts.     The 
manufactured  whale  oil  was  49  cts.  in  1849, 
86  in  1856,  and  57  in  1861.     The  crude  sperm 
oil  was  $1.04  in  1849,  $1.25  in  1853,  $1.80  in 
1856,  and  $1.37  in  1861.    The  manufactured 
sperm  at  the  same  dates  was  $1.12,  $1.31, 
$2.05,   and  $1.60.    Whalebone  in  1849  was 
29  cts.  per  lb. ;  in  1853,  31  cts. ;  in  1856,  62 
cts. ;   in  1858,  $1 ;  and  in  1861,  75  cts.— The 
whale  fishery  in  Great  Britain,  once  of  consid- 
erable magnitude,  has  of  late  years  been  almost 
entirely  abandoned.    In  1833  there  were  129 
ships  engaged  in  it,  and  the  value  of  the  prod- 


ucts received  was  £437,283.    In  1842  the  num- 
ber of  ships  was  75,  and  the  value  of  products 
£364,680.  ^  In  1852  only  4  ships  were  sent  out, 
and  the  entire  tonnage  belonging  in  England  en- 
gaged in  the  business  was  only  16,113.    In  the 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  colonies,  however, 
small  vessels   are  fitted  out  in  considerable 
numbers  for  the  pursuit  of  the  Cape  and  sperm 
whale,  and  from  their  proximity  to  the  hunting 
grounds  they  are  able  to  complete  the  voyage 
in  a  single  season.    France  in  1837  had  44  ships 
engaged  in  the  whaling  business,  measuring 
19,128  tons,  and  with  crews  numbermg  1,615 
men.    In  1858  she  had  only  3  ships,  measuring 
1,660  tons,  and  the  products  were  valued  at 
932,180    francs.      Holland,  which  was    once 
largely  interested  in   this    fishery,  has    also 
almost  entirely  abandoned  it,  having  in  1854 
only  3  vessels  engaged/in  it.    From  some  of  the 
English,  German,  and  Danish  ports  small  fish- 
ing smacks  go  out  to  capture  the  heluga  or  white 
fish,  a  smaller  species  of  whale,  which  is  occa- 
sionally found  in  shoals  on  the  English  and  Scot- 
tish coasts,  and  in  the  North  sea.    On  the  coast 
of  Brazil,  a  small  black  whale  (globiocephalus)  is 
found,  which  is  hunted  in  boats  from  the  shore, 
and  about  100  are  taken  annually. — The  whale 
fishery  has  been  prosecuted  for  more  than  600 
years.    The  bay  of  Biscay  in  the  12th,  13th, 
and  14th  centuries  swarmed  with  one  of  the 
smaller  species  of  whale,  probably  either  the 
heluga  or  globiocephalus,  and  the  Biscayans  be- 
came adepts  in  their  capture.     They  used  the 
flesh  as  food,  and  the  baleen  or  whalebone  (for 
the  whales  they  caught  were  right  and  not 
sperm  whales)  was  sold  at  a  high  price.    After 
the  discovery  of  America,  the  voyages  of  English 
and  Dutch  explorers  to  the  northern  seas  led 
to  the  discovery  of  the  northern  haunts  of  the 
lalcena  or  great  "  right"  whale,  and  the  Dutch 
entered  largely  into  the  whale  fishery.     Great 
numbers  were  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
island  of  Spitzbergen,  and  the  Dutch  erected  a 
considerable  village,  which  they  named  Smee- 
renberg  (smeeren,  to  melt),  on  the  coast  of  that 
island  as  a  resort   for  their  ships  for  boiling 
the  blubber.     After  some  years  the  whales 
abandoned  the  shores  of  Spitzbergen  and  were 
found  on  the  Greenland  coasts,  and  the  Dutch 
ships  brought  the  blubber  home.    In  1614  the 
fishery  was  made  a  monopoly  of  a  single  com- 
pany, but  in  1642  it  was  thrown  open  to  all 
who  chose  to  enter  upon  it,  and  for  the  next  50 
years  the  Dutch  were  the  oil  factors  of  Europe. 
In  1680  they  had  260  ships  and  about  14,000 
sailors  engaged  in  this  fishery ;  but  from  that 
time  their  traffic  in  oil  began  gradually  to  de- 
cline.   England  attempted  to  take  the  place 
which  Holland  had  occupied  in  the  fishery,  but 
with  slight  success.    In  1732  she  offered  a 
bounty  of  20  shillings  a  ton  to  every  ship  en- 
gaging in  the  capture  of  whales,  and  in  1749 
raised  it  to  40  shillings;  but  even  this  large 
bounty  brought  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  ships  into  the  business.    In  1815,  when  the 
fishery  was  at  its  height,  there  were  only  164 
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ships  engaged  in  it.    The  iTew  England  colo- 
nies embarked  in    this    fishery  at    an  early 
period.    In  1690  and  for  50  years  later  it  was 
prosecuted  in  boats  from  their  own  shores,  as 
it  is  now  from  Brazil,  the  whale  being  a  fre- 
quent visitor  of  the  coasts  and  bays  of  'New 
England.     In  1740,  the  whales  having  aban- 
doned the  coast,  the  fishermen  followed  them 
in  larger  vessels  and  to  the  arctic  and  antarc- 
tic coasts.    In  1778,  and  for  several  years  sub- 
sequently, Massachusetts  alone  employed  304 
vessels,  measuring  about  28,000  tons,  in  the 
northern  and  southern  whale  fisheries.    Burke 
in  1774  rendered  a  high  but  deserved  tribute 
to  the  energy  which  the  New  England  colonies 
had  displayed  in  these  enterprises.    At  first 
their  attention  was  turned  to  the  capture  of 
the  right  whale,  but  in  1712  one  Christopher 
Hussey  of  JSTantucket,  being  driven  off  shore, 
fell  in  with  and  killed  a  sperm  whale,  and  with- 
in a  few  years  the  Nantucket  fishermen  were 
equally  ready  to  capture  one  as  the  other.    In 
1778  nearly  one  half  the  whale  ships  from  Mas- 
sachusetts were  from  Nantucket.    That  island, 
Martha's  Vineyard,  and  Cape  Cod  monopolized 
the  business  till  1783,  when  New  Bedford,  now 
the  largest  whaling  port  in  the  world,  com- 
menced sending  out  whale  ships.    Nearly  one 
half  the  entire  whale  fishery  of  the  United 
States  is  now  conducted  from  that  port,  al- 
though even  there  it  has  diminished  materially 
within    a   few  years. — See    *' Etchings  of   a 
Whaling  Cruise,"  by  J.  Ross  Browne  (New 
York,  1846);  "The  Whale  and  his  Captors," 
by  H.  T.  Cheever  (New  York,  1850)  ;  "Moby 
Dick,  or  the  White  Whale,"  by  Herman  Mel- 
ville (New  York,  1855)  ;    "The  Whale  Fish- 
ery" (New  York,  1855);   and  "Whaling  and 
Fishing,"   by  Charles    Nordhoff   (Cincinnati, 
1857). 

WHALEBONE,  or  BALEE:Nr,  the  horny  lami- 
nated plates  or  blades  found  in  the  mouth  of 
the  dalcena  or  right  whale.  These  plates, 
which  number  about  300  in  the  mouth  of  a 
full-grown  animal,  are  from  10  to  15  feet  in 
length,  and  serve  the  purpose  of  retaining  the 
mollusks,  medussB,  and  other  small  fry  which 
compose  the  food  of  the  right  whale.  The 
whalebone  is  not  properly  bone,  but  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  horns  of  cattle,  the 
hoofs  of  the  horse,  or  the  nails  and  hair  of  the 
human  species.  It  is  almost  identical  in  struc- 
ture with  the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros.  Three 
kinds  are  distinguished  in  commerce,  though 
there  is  little  difference  in  the  quality:  the 
Greenland,  the  South  sea,  and  the  north-west 
coast  bone.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  collected 
by  American  vessels,  and  a  few  years  since  the 
amount  received  ranged  from  3,000,000  to 
6,000,000  lbs. ;  but  with  the  decline  of  the 
trade  it  has  fallen  off  to  about  1,500,000  lbs. 
It  is  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes ;  for 
the  ribs  or  stretchers  of  umbrellas,  parasols, 
&c. ;  for  stays,  brushes,  whip  handles,  the  manu- 
facture of  hair  cloth,  for  hats  and  bonnets,  up- 
holstery purposes,  canes,  &c.     The  increasing 
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price  has  led  to  the  substitution  for  it  of  steel, 
vulcanite,  and  rattan  saturated  with  certain  in- 
gredients. When  first  introduced  into  Europe, 
its  origin  was  so  little  known  that  in  France  a 
royal  edict  reserved  the  tail  of  the  whale  as 
the  queen's  perquisite  for  her  wardrobe. 

WHARFINGER,  in  law,  one  who  receives 
goods  upon  his  wharf,  there  to  remain  until 
they  are  called  for  by  the  owner  or  consignee, 
or  are  otherwise  disposed  of  by  law.  Some 
authorities  incline  to  hold  him,  as  bailee,  un- 
der the  stringent  liabilities  of  a  common  car- 
rier. We  think  this  is  not  law,  and  regard  his 
duties  and  liabilities  as  analogous  to  those  of 
warehousemen ;  and  he  becomes  a  warehouse- 
man if  he  takes  the  goods  from  the  wharf  into 
his  store  or  warehouse.  (See  WAEEHOi:sEMAi;r.) 
The  rights  and  duties  of  wharfingers  in  large 
cities  are  sometimes  defined  in  terms  publicly 
announced,  or  by  police  regulations,  or  by  a 
usage  having,  probably,  the  force  of  law. 

WHARTON,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Texas,  bounded 
on  the  N.  E.  by  the  San  Bernard  river,  and  in- 
tersected by  the  Colorado ;  area,  1,080  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  3,380,  of  whom  2,734  were  slaves. 
The  surface  is  generally  level,  and  the  soil 
highly  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
103,700  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  35,690  of  sweet 
potatoes,  317  hhds.  of  sugar,  and  2,892  bales  of 
cotton.     Capital,  Wharton. 

WHARTON,  Feakcis,  an  American  jurist, 
born  in  Philadelphia  in  1820.  He  was  graduated 
at  Yale  college  in  1839,  and  afterward  practised 
law  in  his  native  city.  In  1856  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  logic  and  rhetoric  in  Kenyon  college, 
Gambler,  Ohio,  and  still  retains  that  office. 
He  has  written  the  following  works,  some  of 
which  have  passed  through  several  editions: 
"  Treatise  on  the  Criminal  Law  of  the  United 
States"  (2  vols.)  ;  "  State  Trials  of  the  United 
States  during  the  Administrations  of  Washing- 
ton and  Adams"  (8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1849) ;  "  A 
Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Homicide  in  the  United 
States" (8vo.,  1850) ;  " ATreatise onMedicalJu- 
risprudence"  (8vo.,  1855)  ;  and  "A  Treatise  on 
Theism  and  Scepticism"  (1858).  He  has  also 
contributed  largely  to  various  periodicals. 

WHARTON,  Heney,  an  English  clergyman 
and  author,  born  in  Worstead,  Norfolk^  Nov. 
9,  1664,  died  in  Newton,  Cambridgeshire, 
March  5,  1695.  He  was  graduated  at  Caius 
college,  Cambridge,  in  1684,  and  in  1686  as- 
sisted Dr.  William  Cave  in  the  compilation  of 
his  Scriptorum  Ecclesiasticorum  Historia  Lite- 
raria  (1688).  He  was  soon  afterward  appoint- 
ed one  of  the  chaplains  of  Archbishop  San- 
croft,  and  took  priest's  orders  in  1688.  The 
remainder  of  his  life  was  unremittingly  devoted 
to  literary  labors,  and  the  number  of  works 
produced  by  him,  in  view  of  the  early  termi- 
nation of  his  career,  is  almost  unexampled  in 
literary  history.  Beside  writing  8  or  9  trea- 
tises, directed  principally  against  the  Roman 
Catholics,  before  he  had  taken  orders,  he  pub- 
lished Anglia  Sacra  (2  vols,  fol.,  1691),  a  col- 
lection of  ecclesiastical  biographies ;  "  A  De- 
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fence  of  Pluralities"  (8vo.,  1692);  an  8vo. 
pamphlet  containing  severe  strictures  on  Bur- 
net's history ;  and  edited  some  previously  un- 
published works  by  the  Venerable  Bede,  and 
the  *' History  of  the  Troubles  and  Trials  of 
Archbishop  Laud."  Two  volumes  of  his  ser- 
mons were  published  after  his  death. 

"WHARTON",  Thomas  Whaeton,  marquis  of, 
an  English  statesman,  born  about  1640,  died  in 
London,  April  2,  1715.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Philip,  4th  Baron  Wharton,  a  rigid  adherent 
to  the  parliament  during  the  civil  wars,  and 
with  his  father  was  among  the  first  to  join  the 
prince  of  Orange  upon  his  arrival  in  England 
in  1688.  He  held  several  important  offices 
under  William  IH.,  and  subsequently  acted  as 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  arranging  the 
treaty  of  union  with  Scotland.  He  succeeded 
to  his  father's  title  in  1696,  and  in  1706  was 
created  Viscount  Winchenden  and  earl  of  Whar- 
ton. In  1708  he  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  which  office  he  held  for  two  years ; 
and  upon  the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was 
created  marquis  of  Wharton,  and  lord  privy 
seal  in  the  Halifax  ministry.  He  was  through- 
out life  a  devoted  whig,  and  unrivalled  as  a 
party  manager,  but,  according  to  his  political 
adversaries,  utterly  void  of  principle  in  every 
thing  but  politics,  at  once  a  libertine,  liar,  and 
blasphemer  without  parallel ;  an  opinion  in 
which  Macaulay  and  other  later  writers  agree. 
Swift  says :  *•  He  w.as  the  most  universal  villain 
I  ever  knew."  According  to  Bishop  Percy,  he 
was  the  author  of  the  famous  Irish  ballad  of 
"Lillibulero." — Philip  Whaeton,  duke  of,  son 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  Dec.  1698,  died  in 
Catalonia,  Spain,  May  31, 1731.  Being  intended 
by  his  father  for  public  life,  he  was  early  imbu- 
ed with  whig  doctrines,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
confirming  him  in  these  views,  it  was  thought 
essential  to  educate  him  in  the  Presbyterian 
faith.  He  inherited  however  his  father's  vola- 
tile disposition  and  his  tastes  for  debauchery 
and  extravagance,  and  at  16  years  of  age  made 
a  private  marriage  with  a  lady  far  inferior  in 
rank  to  himself,  which  so  disconcerted  the  am- 
bitious schemes  of  his  parents  that  they  both 
died  heart-broken,  it  is  said,  within  a  year. 
In  coaformity  with  his  father's  plans,  however, 
he  repaired  in  1716  to  Geneva  to  complete  his 
education,  but  soon  parted  from  his  Oalvinist 
tutor,  and  travelled  to  Avignon,  where  he 
had  an  interview  with  the  pretender  and  re- 
ceived from  him  the  title  of  duke  of  ITorthum- 
berland.  He  next  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  widow  of  James 
n.,  the  queen  dowager  of  England,  from  whom 
he  borrowed  £2,000,  which  she  raised  by 
pawning  her  jewels,  and  which  he  is  said  to 
have  promised  to  employ  in  furthering  the  in- 
terests of  the  Jacobites.  Returning  to  England 
in  the  latter  part  of  1716,  he  was  permitted 
soon  after,  though  scarcely  19  years  of  age,  to 
take  his  seat  in  the  Irish  house  of  peers  as  earl 
of  Rathfarnham  and  marquis  of  Catherlough, 
Irish  titles  inherited  from  his  father.    He  at 


once  took  high  rank  as  a  debater,  and  so  zeal- 
ous was  his  support  of  the  ministry,  that  within 
a  year  he  was  created  duke  of  Wharton  in  the 
English  peerage — an  almost  unexampled  in- 
stance of  promotion.  In  1720  he  took  his  seat 
in  the  English  house  of  peers,  where,  with  a 
total  disregard  of  his  own  interests,  he  soon 
threw  the  weight  of  his  brilHant  talents  into 
the  scale  against  the  ministry.  Within  3  years 
his  estate,  estimated  at  £16,000  a  year,  had  be- 
come so  involved  by  his  extravagance  that  it 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for  the 
benefit  of  his  creditors,  an  annual  allowance 
of  £1,200  being  made  to  him;  and  early  in 
1724,  having  for  several  months  previous  edited 
a  semi- weekly  political  paper  called  the  "True 
Briton,"  he  left  England  for  ever,  and  went  to 
Vienna,  where  he  attracted  much  attention. 
Repairing  thence  to  Madrid,  he  treated  with 
contempt  an  order  under  the  privy  seal  sum- 
moning him  home ;  and  in  1726,  immediately 
upon  the  death  of  his  wife,  whom  he  had  al- 
ways neglected,  he  was  married  to  Miss  O'Byrne, 
the  daughter  of  an  Irish  colonel  in  the  Spanish 
service.  He  soon  made  no  secret  of  his  adher- 
ence to  the  pretender,  from  whom  he  accepted 
the  order  of  the  garter ;  and  at  the  siege  of 
Gibraltar  in  1727  he  openly  appeared  in  arms 
among  the  enemies  of  his  country,  acting  as 
aide-de-camp  to  the  count  of  Torres.  The 
king  of  Spain  rewarded  him  with  the  colonelcy 
of  an  Irish  regiment  in  the  Spanish  service,  but 
in  England  he  was  attainted  for  high  treason 
and  dispossessed  of  the  remnant  of  his  property. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in  wan- 
dering from  place  to  place  as  caprice  or  neces- 
sity impelled  him,  his  means  of  support  being 
chiefly  derived  from  the  contributions  of  his 
friends.  He  died  at  a  little  village  in  Catalo- 
nia, whither  he  had  gone  with  the  hope  of 
recovering  his  health  by  the  use  of  a  mineral 
spring,  from  which  he  had  previously  derived 
benefit;  and  being  utterly  destitute,  he  was 
buried  by  the  charity  of  the  monks  of  a  neigh- 
boring convent.  His  duchess  survived  him 
nearly  half  a  century,  dying  in  London  in  1777. 
His  character  has  been  drawn  by  Pope  in  the 
lines  in  the  *'  Moral  Essays"  commencing : 
*'  Wharton,  the  scorn  and  wonder  of  our  days," 
in  which  he  is  held  up  as  an  example  of  the 
evil  effects  of  indulging  the  "lust  of  praise," 
which  was  his  ruling  passion.  In  1732  appeared 
the  "Life  and  Writings  of  Philip,  late  Duke  of 
Wharton"  (2  vols.  8vo.),  containing  his  "  True 
Briton"  papers  and  speech  in  defence  of  Atter- 
bury;  and  there  is  another  publication  in  2 
vols.  8vo.,  purporting  to  contain  the  poetical 
works  of  himself  and  his  friends.  He  was  a 
warm  patron  of  the  poet  Young,  who  dedicated 
to  him  his  tragedy,  "The  Revenge." 

WHATCOM,  a  IT.  W.  co.  of  Washington  ter- 
ritory, bordering  on  the  British  possessions  and 
on  the  gulf  of  Georgia,  bounded  S.  by  the 
Taxpam  river,  and  drained  by  Skaget  and  Span- 
ish rivers ;  area,  about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
352.    Mt.  Baker  lies  on  the  E.  border,  and  the 
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W.  coast  is  indented  by  Bellingham  bay,  near 
which  is  Lake  Whatcom.  The  surface  is  gen- 
erally undulating  or  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile. 
Capital,  Whatcom. 

WHATELY,  RicHAED,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  Eng- 
lish prelate  and  author,  born  in  London  in  1T87. 
He  was  graduated  at  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  in 
1808;  in  1810  gained  the  university  prize  for 
an  English  essay;  in  1811  became  fellow  of 
Oriel ;  in  1822  was  appointed  Bampton  lecturer 
at  Oxford,  and  the  same  year  became  rector  of 
Halesworth  in  Suffolk;  in  1825  was  chosen 
principal  of  St.  Alban's  hall,  Oxford ;  in  1830 
was  appointed  professor  of  political  economy 
at  Oxford ;  and  in  1831  was  consecrated  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  and  bishop  of  Glendalagh,  and 
since  1846  he  has  also  held  the  bishopric  of 
Kildare.  From  the  commencement  of  his  resi- 
dence in  Ireland  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
establishing  the  "  national  system  of  education' ' 
in  that  country,  and  materially  assisted  Lord 
Stanley  (now  Earl  Derby)  in  perfecting  the 
measures  for  it.  He  resigned  his  connection 
with  the  board  of  Irish  education  in  1853.  In 
theology  he  is  identified  with  the  low  church 
or  liberal  party.  The  following  are  the  titles 
of  his  most  important  works:  "The  Chris- 
tian's Duty  with  respect  to  the  Established 
Government  and  the  Laws"  (London,  1821); 
"  Historic  Doubts  relative  to  E"apoleon  Bona- 
parte" (Oxford,  1821) ;  "  The  Bampton  Lectures 
for  1822,  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Party  Feel- 
ing in  Religion"  (1822)  ;  ''Essays  on  some  of 
the  Peculiarities  of  the  Christian  Religion" 
(1825);  "Elements  of  Logic"  (1826);  "Ele- 
ments of  Rhetoric"  (1828);  "Essays  on  some 
of  the  Difficulties  in  the  Writings  of  St.  Paul," 
&c.  (1828) ;  "  Errors  of  Romanism"  (1830) ; 
"  Introductory  Lectures  to  Political  Economy" 
(1831);  "Essay  on  the  Omission  of  Creeds, 
Liturgies,  &c.,  in  the  New  Testament"  (1831); 
"  Thoughts  on  Secondary  Punishment"  (Dublin, 
1832) ;  "  Sermons  on  various  Subjects"  (Oxford, 
1835);  "Essays  on  some  of  the  Dangers  of 
Christian  Faith  which  may  arise  from  the 
Teaching  or  Conduct  of  its  Professors"  (1839) ; 
"  The  Kingdom  of  Christ  Delineated"  (1841) ; 
"  Thoughts  on  the  proposed  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance" (1846);  "Introductory  Lectures  on  the 
Study  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles"  (1849) ;  "  English 
Synonymes"  (1851)  ;  "  Thoughts  on  the  New 
Dogma  of  the  Church  of  Rome"  (1855) ;  "  Scrip- 
ture Revelations  as  to  Good  and  Evil  Angels" 
(1855) ;  "  Scripture  Revelations  as  to  a  Future 
State"  (1856);  and  "Bacon's  Essays,  with 
Notes"  (1856). 

WHEAT  {triticum^  Linn.),  the  usual  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  of  graminacem  or  grasses,  and  to  that 
group  known  as  the  cerealia.  The  genus  is 
characterized  by  solitary  spikelets  parallel  with 
the  zigzag  stem  (rachis)  which  supports  them ; 
the  glumes  2,  many-flowered,  carinate  acute 
and  mucronate;  the  palese  2,  lanceolate,  the 
outer  acuminate,  the  inner  bifid  at  the  extrem- 
ity.   The  species  are  numerous,  many  being 


weeds  and  difficult  of  extirpation ;  those  yield- 
ing edible  seeds  constitute  a  group  by  them- 
selves, the  rest,  which  are  known  as  the  agro- 
pyra^  being  merely  grasses.  The  original  coun- 
try of  the  common  wheat  {T,  vulgare)  is  un- 
certain ;  but  its  cultivation  has  been  the  em- 
ployment of  men  from  the  remotest  antiquity, 
being  found  connected  with  ancient  history 
both  sacred  and  profane,  and  ever  accompany- 
ing the  human  race  in  its  most  advanced  con- 
dition of  civilization.  No  other  cereal  has 
been  discovered  possessing  so  many  qualities 
combined  to  render  it  suitable  and  salubrious 
for  food.  Many  varieties  of  wheat  are  dS- 
scribed  in  agricultural  works,  each  supposed  to 
possess  some  superiority  as  suited  to  different 
climates  and  soils ;  the  most  prominent  of  them 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  seeds  or  grains  are  borne  on  the  spike. 
Structurally  considered,  the  grain  of  wheat  is 
its  fruit  (caryopsis),  consisting  of  an  indehis- 
cent,  membranous,  one-seeded  pericarp,  which 
adheres  firmly  to  the  integument  of  the  seed. 
The  pericarp  when  young  and  tender  is  the 
ovary  of  the  flower,  and  is  borne  in  the  interior 
or  bosom  of  the  surrounding  scales  of  the  floral 
organs,  which  are  arranged  in  terminal  spikes 
or  ears,  and  which  usually  are  made  up  of  sev- 
eral smaller  spikes  or  spikelets.  The  variety 
in  which  the  spikes  are  several  in  number  and 
closely  appressed,  making  a  compound  ear,  the 
lateral  ones  being  shorter,  is  known  as  the  Egyp- 
tian, being  common  in  Egypt ;  but  this  form  is 
produced  only  by  a  luxuriance  of  growth,  and 
is  not  uncommon  to  the  rich  soils  of  California. 
The  most  meagre  ears  are  seen  in  the  variety 
known  as  the  spelta^  in  which  the  spikes  are 
very  narrow  and  elongated,  and  the  chaff  des- 
titute of  awns ;  it  grows  on  very  inferior  soils. 
A  third  variety  is  similar,  having  but  a  single 
seed  in  each  spikelet,  and  described  as  the  sin- 
gle-seeded or  T.  monococcum  ;  its  culture  is  lim- 
ited. A  fourth  variety  has  full  spikes,  the 
chaff  furnished  with  long  awns,  the  seed  hard, 
and  is  known  as  the  Polish.  The  common 
bearded  wheat  has  a  turgid  grain,  and  is  the 
T,  turgidum  of  botanists ;  it  is  sometimes  desti- 
tute of  the  awn,  that  appendage  depending  on 
the  soil  or  else  on  cultivation,  and  serving  little 
purpose  in  detecting  varieties;  the  stalk  or 
straw  is  said  to  be  used  in  Italy  exclusively  in 
the  manufacture  of  Leghorn  hats.  There  are 
likewise  other  minor  distinctions,  such  as  the 
hardness  or  softness  of  the  grains ;  the  former 
quality  is  found  in  varieties  raised  in  warmer 
climates,  and  is  perhaps  due  to  better  ripening ; 
the  seeds  of  such  are  more  compact,  semitrans- 
lucent,  and  filled  with  very  white  flour.  The 
spring  and  winter  wheats  are  likewise  no  more 
than  different  conditions  of  the  same  species, 
producing  each  other  by  proper  treatment  in 
the  times  of  sowing ;  and  varieties  indicated  by 
the  color  of  the  chaff  or  of  the  seeds  are  trace- 
able to  differences  of  soil,  or  perhaps  to  cir- 
cumstances of  a  chemical  nature,  like  the  varia- 
tions of  color  in  the  husks,  cob,  and  grains  of 
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Indian  corn. — The  soil  best  suited  to  wheat 
seems  to  be  one  of  an  argillaceous  character, 
but  not  too  stiff,  and  rich  in  alkalies  and  salts. 
Light,  spongy,  and  porous  soils,  whether  sili- 
cious  or  calcareous,  are  the  least  suitable ;  and 
those  abounding  in  a  variety  of  constituents, 
such  as  the  alluvial,  are  perhaps  the  most  pref- 
erable. The  usual  yield  in  the  older  states  of 
the  Union  is  from  10  to  30  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Much  depends  on  the  selection  of  seed  of  choice 
and  suitable  kinds,  on  its  preparation  previ- 
ous to  sowing,  and  on  the  comparative  freedom 
which  sorts  may  possess  from  any  tendency  to 
destructive  fungi  which  attack  the  straw  or  in- 
jure the  ears  and  grain.  Great  loss  is  some- 
times experienced  from  the  attacks  of  insects 
upon  the  growing  crops  or  the  gathered  grain. 
(See  Hessian  Fi^y,  Weevil,  Wheat  Fly,  and 
Wheat  Moth.) — The  production  of  wheat  in 
the  United  States  has  made  rapid  progress  with- 
in the  past  10  or  12  years.  In  1850  the  whole 
product  was  100,485,800  bushels ;  in  1860, 171,- 
183,500  bushels.  In  the  amount  raised  Ohio 
took  the  lead  in  1840,  Pennsylvania  in  1850, 
and  Illinois  in  1860.  The  following  table  shows 
the  chief  wheat-growing  states,  and  their  rela- 
tive rank  in  1850  and  1860 : 


states. 

1840.                   1850. 

1860. 

Illinois 

8,335,400        QMd.(\()(\ 

24,159,500 
15,219,100 
15,812,600 
14,532,600 
13,129,100 
13,045,200 
8,681,100 
8,313,200 
8,433,200 
7,394,800 
6,103,500 
5,946,600 
5,409,900 

Indiana 

4,049,400 
212,100 
16,571,600 
10,109,700 
13,213,000 
12,286,400 

2,157,100 
151,700 

4,803,100 

3,345,700 

4,569,700 

6,214,400 
4,286,100 
14,487,300 
11,212,600 
15,367,700 
13,121,500 
4,925,800 
1,530,500 
2,142,800 
4,494,600 
17,200 
1,619,400 

Wisconsin 

Ohio 

Virginia 

Pennsylvania 

New  York 

Michigan 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

California 

Tennessee 

Totalis  states 

All  others 

74,804,900 
13,708,300 

88,834,500 
11,651,300 

146,180,400 
25,003,100 

Total  in  United  States 

88,513,200 

100,485,800 

171,183,500 

The  number  of  bushels  raised  per  head  of  the 
inhabitants  in  1840  was  5.12;  in  1850,  4.33; 
in  1860,  5.44.  The  value  of  wheat  flour  man- 
ufactured in  1850  was  $136,056,736,  and  in 
1860,  $220,952,000.  The  exports  of  wheat  and 
wheat  flour  to  Great  Britain  and  France  in 
185Y  were  14,570,331  bushels  of  wheat,  and  3,- 
712,053  barrels  of  flour ;  the  next  year  they  fell 
off  to  8,926,196  bushels  and  3,512,169  barrels, 
and  in  1859  to  3,002,016  bushels  and  2,431,828 
barrels.  In  1860  they  were  4,165,153  bushels 
and  2,611,596  barrels,  and  in  1861  they  sud- 
denly rose,  in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of 
the  crop  in  Great  Britian  and  France,  to  36,- 
781,240  bushels  and  5,181,230  barrels,  nearly 
double  the  export  of  any  previous  year.  The 
value  of  these  exports  in  these  5  years  was  as 
follows  :  1857,  $55,624,000 ;  1858,  $33,698,000 ; 
1859,  $24,893,000;  1860,  $27,590,000;  1861, 
$94,866,000.  The  wheat-exporting  countries  of 
the  eastern  continent  are  Eussia,  whose  south- 
ern governments  produce  immense  quantities, 
known  in  commerce  as  Odessa  or  Black  sea 
wheat ;  Turkey,  which  in  some  years  produces 


a  considerable  surplus;   and  northern  Africa, 
which  for  many  centuries  was  the  granary  of  the 
world.    France  and  Great  Britian  formerly  pro- 
duced a  surplus,  but  now  do  not  raise  quite  suf- 
ficient for  their  own  consumption  even  in  favor- 
able years,  though  during  the  years  1858, 1859, 
and  1860  France  for  the  first  time  in  15  years 
exported^  considerable  quantities  of  grain.     In 
the  interior  of  Asia  wheat  is  largely  produced. 
WHEAT  FLY,  the  name  given  in  Europe  to 
the  cecidomyia  tritici  (Kirby),  a  small  dipter- 
ous insect  of  the  family  of  gall  gnats,  from  its 
depredations  on  wheat,  to  which  it  is  nearly 
as  destructive  as  the  famous  and  closely  allie'd 
species,  the  Hessian  fly.    The  perfect  insect 
is  ^  y\  of  an  inch  long,  of  an  orange  red  color, 
with  whitish  wings  hairy  on  the  edges,  and 
black  eyes ;  the  females  deposit  their  eggs  in 
the  centre  of  the  corolla  of  the  wheat  flower, 
coming  out  in  great  numbers  between  7  and  9 
P.  M.,  early  in  June,  several  laying  on  the  same 
ear ;  the  eggs  are  hatched  in  8  to  10  days,  and 
the  larv89,  footless  grubs  nearly  -J-  of  an  inch 
long  when  fully  grown,  feed  upon  the  flower, 
rendering  it  abortive,  and  not  upon  the  stem 
like  the  Hessian  fly ;  they  are  yellowish,  with 
sharp  head  and  truncated  tail,  and  have  a  quick 
wriggling  motion ;   they  quit  the  ears  by  the 
first  of  August,  descend  about  half  an  inch 
into  the  earth,  and  there  remain  through  the 
winter;   the  pupa  is  narrower,   rufous,   and 
sharp  at  both  ends.    An  insect,  considered  by 
Harris  the  same,  appeared  in  northern  New 
England  about  1828,  whence  it  has  spread  to 
Canada,  Massachusetts,  and  Kew  York,  some- 
times destroying  one  tenth  of  the  crops  of 
wheat  and  other  grains,  and  disappearing  only 
by  being  starved  out  by  a  change  of  crop  or 
the  substitution  of  late  sown  spring  wheat. 
(See  Harris,  "  On  the  Insects  injurious  to  Vege- 
tation," 3d  ed.,  1862.)     The  most  efiicacious 
remedies  have  been  found  to  be:  fumigations 
with  sulphur  for  several  evenings  in  succession 
while  the  grain  is  in  blossom  ;  lime  and  ashes 
strewn  over  them  when  wet  with  dew ;  liming 
and  ploughing  the  soil  into  which  they  have 
burrowed ;  and  sowing  late  in  spring  or  early 
in  autumn.     A  little  black  ichneumon  fly  de- 
posits her  eggs  within  these  larv89,  and  thus 
destroys  a  great  number. 

WHEAT  MOTH.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
moths  which  do  serious  injury  to  grain  crops, 
not  only  in  America,  but  also  in  Europe,  where 
they  both  originated ;  one  is  the  tinea  granella^ 
frequently  called  corn  moth,  and  the  other  the 
hutalis  or  gelecMa  cerealella^  which  has  received 
the  name  of  Angoumois  grain  moth,  from  the 
district  in  France  where  its  ravages  flrst  proved 
extensive.  The  first  is  a  minute  insect,  closely 
allied  to  the  common  clothes  moth,  belonging 
to  the  same  family  tineadce.  The  caterpillar 
which  does  the  injury  attacks  stored  grain  and 
not  the  growing  wheat ;  it  is  a  small,  soft,  pale 
buff,  cylindrical  worm,  with  a  dark  head  and 
dark  spot  behind  the  head,  and  is  scarcely  half 
an  inch  in  length  when  fully  grown;   these 
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caterpillars  pass  from  on©  grain  to  another, 
gnawing  large  holes  in  them,  and  spinning 
little  threads  of  silk  wherever  they  go,  so  that 
grain  much  infested  by  them  will  frequently 
be  entirely  entangled  in  webs,  and  even  covered 
so  completely  with  them  as  to  be  wholly  con- 
cealed from  view ;  when  it  has  completed  its 
growth  the  caterpillar  retires  to  some  cranny, 
where  it  spins  a  cocoon  made  of  grains  of  wood 
mingled  with  silk,  much  of  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  wheat  grains,  and,  emerging  as  a  moth 
in  the  succeeding  summer,  lays  its  eggs  for 
another  brood.    The  moth  has  very  much  the 
appearance  of  the  clothes  moth,  except  in  its 
markings ;  the  wings  are  very  long  and  narrow, 
and  heavily  fringed,  spreading  but  little  more 
than  half  an  inch ;  the  upper  wings  are  of  a 
pale  buff  color  mottled  with  dark  brown,  and 
the  under  wings  uniform  pale  brownish. — The 
Angoumois  grain  moth  belongs  to  the  family 
yponomeutadcB,  and  is  even  smaller  than  the 
preceding ;  yet  so  abundantly  does  it  propagate 
itself,  notwithstanding  its  minute  size,  and  the 
fact  that  one  individual  destroys  but  a  single 
grain,  that  in  France  whole  provinces  have 
been  threatened  with  famine  by  the  almost  to- 
tal destruction  of  their  crops  of  barley  and 
wheat ;  and  two  distinguished  members  of  the 
academy  of  sciences  of  Paris  were  once  espe- 
cially deputed  to  make  an  examination  of  the 
infested  district  to  see  how  the  evil  might  be 
obviated.     The  upper  wings  are  of  a  pale  cin- 
namon brown  color,  havipg  the  lustre  of  satin ; 
under  wings  of  a  leaden  color,  and  very  broad- 
ly fringed.    About  T5  eggs  are  laid  by  a  single 
insect,  spread  about  in  groups  upon  3  or  4  dif- 
ferent grains;  in  a  few  days  the  caterpillars 
are  hatched,  and  the  work  of  destruction  com- 
mences ;   each  seeks  a  grain  of  wheat,  into 
which  it  burrows,  closing  up  the  minute  en- 
trance;  a  single  grain  affords  just  sufficient 
nutriment  to  last  the  caterpillar  during  its  life ; 
at  maturity  it  is  only  about  i  of  an  inch  long, 
very  smooth  and  quite  white,  with  its  head 
only  a  little  brown;  it  partitions  off  at  one  side 
of  its  abode  the  loose  particles  of  rejected  ma- 
terial by  a  thin  web,  and  then  eats  a  hole 
through  the  shell,  leaving  only  so  thin  a  pellicle 
as  the  escaping  moth  may  break  through,  after 
which  it  changes  within  the  grain  to  a  smooth 
chrysalis,  blunt  at  either  end.     There  are  two 
broods  at  least  of  the  moth,  one  appearing  in 
the  autumn,  and  laying  eggs  to  produce  the 
caterpillars  which  live  in  the  hearts  of  the 
grain  during  the  winter,  the  other  appearing 
as  moths  in  the  late  spring,  whose  progeny  re- 
quire but  a  short  time  for  their  maturity.    This 
diversity  in  their  habits  of  life  during  suc- 
cessive broods  renders  them  much  more  diffi- 
cult of  extermination  than  they  otherwise  could 
be. — The  best  mode  of  checking  the  ravages 
of  both  species  appears  to  be  by  kiln-drying 
the  grain  which  has  been  attacked.     Good  ven- 
tilation from  beneath  through  the  stored  grain 
has  proved  beneficial,  as  also  the  early  thresh- 
ing and  winnowing  of  the  wheat. 
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WHEATEAK.    See  Stone  Chat. 
WHEATLEY,  Phillis,  a  negro  poetess,  bom 
m  Africa  about  1753,  di6d  in  Boston,  Dec.  5, 
1794.    She  was  brought  to  Boston  in  1761, 
was  purchased  by  Mrs.  Wheatley,  and,  exhibit- 
ing a  fondness  for  books,  was  instructed  by  her 
mistress  and  her  daughters,  and  acquired  for 
the  time  a  superior  education,  reading  Latin 
with  facility.    At  an  early  age  she  began  to 
express  her  thoughts  in  verse,  and  some  of  her 
poems  written  at  the  age  of  14  give  evidence 
of  poetic  ability.    At  the  age  of  19  she  visited 
England,  where  she  attracted  much  attention. 
A  volume  of  her  poems  dedicated  to  the  count- 
ess of  Huntingdon  was  published  there,  contain- 
ing her  portrait,  and  bearing  the  title,  "  Poems 
on  various  Subjects,  Eeligious  and  Moral,  by 
Phillis  Wheatley,  JSTegro  Servant  to  Mr.  John 
Wheatley  of  Boston,  in  ISTew  England."    After 
her  return  from  England  she  published  a  num- 
ber of  poems,  among  others  an  address  to  Gen. 
Washington,   which    he   acknowledged   in   a 
courteous  note.     These  latter,  some  of  them 
written  the  year  of  her  death,  have  not  been 
collected,  though  the  previously  named  vol- 
ume  was    reprinted    in   Boston   and    passed 
through  several  editions.     The  family  of  Mr. 
Wheatley  being  broken  up  by  death  soon  after 
her  return,  she  married  a  negro  named  Peters, 
and  her  last  days  were  spent  in  extreme  want. 
^  WHEATON,  Henry,  an  American  jurist  and 
diplomatist,  born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  ISTov.  27, 
1785,  died  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,   March   11, 
1848.    He  was  graduated  at  Brown  university 
(then  Rhode  Island  college)  in  1802,  studied 
law  with  Nathaniel  Searle  in  Providence,  and 
after  being  admitted  to  the  bar  visited  Europe. 
He  resided  for  some  time  at  Poitiers,  where 
there  was  a  law  school,  spent  6  months  in 
London,  and  on  his  return  commenced  the 
practice  of  law  in  Providence;  but,  finding  the 
field  there  too  limited,  he  removed  to  JSTew 
York.     Here  he  connected  himself  with  the 
"National  Advocate,"  a  daily  newspaper,  in 
the  columns  of  which  he  discussed  the  great 
questions  of  violated  neutral  rights,  which  had 
given  rise  to  the  existing  war  with  Great  Brit- 
ain.   During  the  same  period  he  was  for  a 
short  time  one  of  the  justices  of  the  marine 
court.     His  increasing  law  practice  induced 
him  to  close  his  connection  with  the  newspaper 
in  1815.    In  that  year  he  published  a  "Digest 
of  the  Law  of  Maritime  Captures  or  Prizes," 
which  in  reality  was  an  exposition  of  the  law 
of  nations  as  then  administered.     This  treatise 
was  received  with  much  favor  by  the  legal  pro- 
fession, and  many  years  later  Mr.  Reddie,  an 
eminent  Scottish  writer  on  international  law, 
declared  Mr.  Wheaton's  work  on  captures  to 
be,  "  in  point  of  learning  and  methodical  ar- 
rangement, very  superior  to  any  treatise  on  this 
department  of  the  law  which  had  previously 
appeared  in  the  English  language."    About  this 
time  he  also  published  "  An  Essay  on  the  Means 
of  maintaining  the  Commercial  and  Kaval  In- 
terests of  the  United  States."    In  1816  he  be- 
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came  reporter  of  the  decisions  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  which  office  he  held 
until  1827.    His  reports  extend  to  12  volumes, 
and  contain,  as  a  German  author  says,  "the 
golden  book  of  American  law."    The  familiar- 
ity of  Mr.  Wheaton  with  the  languages  and  liter- 
ature, and  particularly  the  legal  systems,  of  Eu- 
rope, enabled  him  to  record  the  application  of 
every  branch  of  public  and  municipal  law  to 
the  diversified  objects  of  international  and  fed- 
eral relations,  as  well  as  of  private  rights.    The 
character  which  he  acquired  as  a  reporter  was 
unrivalled.    Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  introductory 
remarks  to  the  author's  "Elements  of  Interna- 
tional Law,"  in  speaking  of  these  admirable 
reports,  says  Mr.  Wheaton  "did  not  confine  him 
self  to  a  summary  of  the  able  arguments  by 
which  the  cases  are  elucidated,  but  there  is 
scarcely  a  proposition  on  any  of  the  diversified 
subjects  to  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
extends,  that  might  give  rise  to  serious  doubts 
in  the  profession,  that  is  not  explained,  not 
merely  by  a  citation  of  authorities  adduced  by 
counsel,  but  copious  notes  present  the  views 
which  the  publicists  and  civilians  have  taken 
of  the   question."     During  this   period    Mr. 
Wheaton  was  a  constant  contributor  to  the 
"American  Quarterly,"  the  "North  American 
Eeview,"  and  other  periodical  publications, 
and  delivered  several    addresses  before   the 
literary  societies  of  ^ew  York.    The  anniver- 
sary address  before  the  historical  society  in 
1820,  upon  the  "  Science  of  Public  or  Interna- 
tional Law,"  contains  the  germ  of  his  great 
works  on  the  law  of  nations.     In  1821  he  was 
elected  a  delegate  from  the  city  of  'New  York 
to  the  convention  for  forming  a  new  constitu- 
tion for  the  state.    In  1825  he  was  associated 
with  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  afterward  at- 
torney-general of  the  United  States,  and  Mr. 
John  Duer.  in  a  commission  for  revising  the 
statute  law  of  ^ew  York.    In  the  following 
year  he  published  the  "Life  of  William  Pink- 
ney,"  and  subsequently  wrote  an  abridgment 
of  it  for  Sparks's  "American  Biography."    In 
1827  he  was  appointed  by  President  Adams 
charge  d'afiaires  to  Denmark,  being  the  first  reg- 
ular diplomatic  agent  from  the  United  States  to 
that  country,  and  resided  at  Copenhagen  until 
1835,  when  he  was   appointed  by  President 
Jackson  minister  resident  to  the  court  of  Prus- 
sia.- ^  Two  years  later  he  was  made  minister 
plenipotentiary  by  President  Yan  Buren,  which 
office  he  retained  until  1846.     In  1831  ap- 
peared his  "  History  of  the  Northmen,  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Conquest  of  England 
by  William  of  Normandy"  (London  and  Phila- 
delphia), which  was  translated  into  French 
by  M.  Guillot  and  published  in  Paris  (1844), 
under  the  eye  of  the  author,  and  with  notes 
and  additions  from  his  pen.    At  the  time  of 
Mr.  Wheaton's  death,  he  was  engaged  upon  a 
new  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  this  work. 
The  "History  of  Scandinavia"  (1838)  was  the 
joint  production  of  Mr.  Wheaton  and  Dr.  Crich- 
ton,  and  intended  as  a  sequel  to  the  "  History 


of  the  Northmen."  In  1836  his  "  Elements  of 
International  Law"  appeared  in  England  and 
the  United  States.  In  1641  he  wrote  a  prize 
essay  for  the  French  institute,  under  the  title 
of  Histoire  du  droit  des  gens  en  Europe^  depuis 
la  paix  de  WestpTialie  jusqu^au  congrk  de  Vi- 
enne.  In  1846  this  work,  greatly  enlarged, 
appeared  in  Leipsic  and  Paris.  An  English 
translation  under  the  title  of  "  History  of  the 
Law  of  Nations  in  Europe  and  America,  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton," was  published  in  New  York  in  1845. 
The  object  of  this  work  is  to  trace  the  progress 
which  the  law  of  nations  has  made  since  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia,  and  it  may  be  said  to  oc- 
cupy a  place  never  before  filled  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  English  or  any  other  language.  It 
has  ever  since  its  publication  been  regarded 
throughout  Europe  as  a  standard  authority. 
The  6th  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  his 
"  Elements  of  International  Law"  was  publish- 
ed in  Boston  in  1855.  A  7th  edition  of  th§ 
work  is  in  press  (1862),  under  the  editorial  care 
of  Mr  William  Beach  Lawrence,  bringing  the 
subject  down  to  the  present  time.  In  1842 
Mr.  Wheaton  published  in  Philadelphia  "  An 
Inquiry  into  the  British  Claim  of  a  Eight  of 
Search  of  American  Vessels."  In  1843  he  was 
elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  French 
institute,  and  in  the  following  year  a  foreign 
member  of  the  royal  academy  of  science  of 
Berlin.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
1847.  A  public  dinner  was  given  him  in  New 
York,  and  a  similar  compliment  was  tendered 
to  him  in  Philadelphia.  His  last  literary  dis- 
course was  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kap- 
pa society  of  Brown  university,  Sept.  1,  1847, 
being  an  "  Essay  on  the  Progress  and  Prospects 
of  Germany."  During  the  following  winter  he 
was  to  have  read  a  course  of  lectures  on  in- 
ternational law  before  the  law  institute  of 
Harvard  university,  and  had  he  lived  would 
have  been  appointed  to  a  professorship  of  civil 
and  international  law,  which  was  about  to  be 
established  in  that  institution.  He  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  Brown  university  in  1819, 
from  Hamilton  college,  N.  Y.,  in  1843,  and 
from  Harvard  college  in  1845. 

WHEATSTONE,  Ohaeles,  an  English  ex- 
perimental philosopher,  born  in  Gloucester  in 
1802.  He  was  engaged  from  early  youth  in 
the  manufacture  of  musical  instruments,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  them  devoted 
great  attention  to  the  laws  of  sound  and  their 
application  to  music.  From  these  he  was  led 
to  investigate  those  of  light,  and  to  make  nu- 
merous experiments  in  optics  and  acoustics, 
some  of  which  were  published  in  the  "Journal 
of  the  Royal  Institution"  and  in  the  "  Philo- 
sophical Magazine."  In  1833  he  communicated 
to  the  royal  society,  through  Prof.  Faraday, 
a  paper  on  "Acoustic  Figures,"  and  the  next 
year  his  celebrated  "  Account  of  some  Experi- 
ments to  measure  the  Velocity  of  Electricity  and 
the  Duration  of  Electric  Light."  He  was  ap- 
pointed the  same  year  (1834)  professor  of  exper- 
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imental  philosophy  in  King's  college,  London, 
and  in  1836  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  so- 
ciety.    In  June,  1838,  he  communicated  to  the 
society  a  paper  entitled  *'  Contributions  to  the 
Physiology  of  Vision,"  in  which  he  described 
and  named  the    stereoscope.     In  connection 
with  Mr.  William  Fothergill  Cooke,  he  made 
such  experiments  and  attained  such  results  in 
the  transmission  of  intelligence  upon  copper 
wires  by  means  of  electricity  as  entitle  him  to 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  inventors  of  the  elec- 
tric telegraph  as  a  practical  reality ;  and  though 
Morse's  invention  was  undoubtedly  of  earlier 
date,  there  is .  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
knew  of  Morse's  discovery  at  the  time  (June, 
1836)  when  his  own  experiments  were  made 
public.    He  was  associated  with  Mr.  Cooke  in 
the  first  telegraph  patent  in  England.     The 
electro-magnetic  alarum  was  also  invented  by 
him,  as  well  as  several  instruments  for  register- 
ing by  means  of  electro-magnetism  the  indi- 
cations of  the  thermometer,  barometer,  &c., 
transit  observations  in  astronomy,  and  extreme- 
ly short  intervals  of  time.    He  has  twice  re- 
ceived the  royal  society's  medal  for  his  discov- 
eries.   In  1855  he  received  from  the  emperor 
Napoleon  III.  the  decoration  of  a  chevalier  of 
the  legion  of  honor  "  for  his  application  of  the 
electric  telegraph."    In  1838  he  published  a 
volume  of  "Experimental  Researdies." 

WHEDON,  Daniel  Denisojt,  D.D.,  an  Amer- 
ican clergyman,  born  in  Onondaga,  IsT.  Y., 
March  20,  1808.  He  was  graduated  at  Hamil- 
ton college,  K  Y.,  in  1828,  and  studied  law 
in  the  office  of  Judge  Chapin  of  Rochester. 
In  1831  he  was  appointed  tutor  in  Hamilton 
college,  and  in  1832  elected  professor  of  ancient 
languages  and  literature  in  the  Wesleyan  uni- 
versity, Middletown,  Conn.,  which  office  he 
held  till  1843.  In  1836  he  was  ordained  as  a 
minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
In  1845  he  was  elected  professor  of  rhetoric, 
logic,  and  history  in  the  university  of  Michi- 
gan, which  post  he  filled  for  8  years ;  and  in 
1856  he  was  elected  by  the  general  conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  editor  of 
the  "  Methodist  Quarterly  Review"  and  general 
editor  of  the  publications  of  the  Methodist 
book  concern,  and  in  1860  reelected.  Beside 
numerous  articles  in  the  "  Methodist  Quarter- 
ly," "Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  and  other  religious 
reviews  and  periodicals.  Dr.  Whedon  has  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  "  Public  Addresses,  Colle- 
giate and  Popular,"  and  a  "  Commentary  on 
the  Gospels"  (1859). 

WHEEL,  a  solid  piece  or  frame,  consisting 
of  wood,  or  of  iron  or  other  metal,  and  usually 
of  circular  form,  fixed  to  or  movable  upon  a 
solid  axis,  about  the  centre  line  of  which  in 
either  case  it  is  intended  to  turn.  The  solid 
axis,  when  the  wheel  moves  freely  upon  it,  is 
commonly  called  an  axle ;  when  the  wheel  is 
fixed  to  and  turns  with  it,  an  arbor  or  shaft. 
The  true  or  mathematical  axis  is  always  the 
fixed  line  about  which  the  revolution  of  the* 
wheel  occurs.    This  line,  or  a  point  in  it,  is 
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also  called  the  centre  of  the  wheel.    When,  as 
is  ordinarily  the  case,  this  centre  of  motion  co- 
incides with  the  centre  of  form,  we  have  a  cen- 
tred wheel ;  in  case  the  centre  of  motion  is  to 
one  side  of  the  centre  of  form,  an  eccentric 
wheel.    Both  these  sorts  of  wheels  are  circular ; 
but  for  peculiar  purposes,  wheels  which  are 
elliptical,  or  of  a  variety  of  curved  outlines,  are 
employed.    The  simplest  form  of  wheel  that 
can  be  used  is  a  plain  disk  sawn  from  the 
trunk  of  a  tree ;  this  is  stiU  sometimes  employ- 
ed by  the  pioneers  in  newly  settled  tracts  of 
country,  and  by  agriculturists  generally  in  some 
countries,  as  Chili.    Solid  wooden  wheels  are 
now  but  seldom  used  in  machinery ;  more  com- 
monly, especially  when  of  large  size,  wooden 
wheels  have  their  periphery  made  in  segments, 
and  joined  by  spokes  or  stays  either  to  a  nave  or 
hub  upon  the  axle  or  directly  to  the  shaft,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  movable  or  fixed.    For 
wheels  of  ordinary  or  heavy  machinery,  cast 
iron  has  almost  wholly  superseded  wood.     In 
machinery,  there  are  four  general  modes  of  con- 
nection of  one  turning  or  moving  piece  with 
another,  for  the  transmission  of  motion  and  pow- 
er:  1,  by  rolling  contact,  or  frictional  connection, 
where  the  surface  of  one  wheel  or  cylinder  rolls 
directly  upon  and  moves  another ;  2,  by  sliding 
contact,  as  in  the  case  of  turning  a  wheel  by 
the^  thread  of  an  endless  screw,  or  other  appli- 
cations ^of  screws,  cams,  and  eccentric  wheels 
(the  action  of  ordinary  toothed  wheels  is  inter- 
mediate to  these  two,  or  partakes  both  of  a 
rolling  and  a  sliding  movement) ;  3,  by  wrap- 
ping connectors,  as  belts,  bands,  chains,  &c., 
passing  about  pairs  of  wheels,  and  transmitting 
motion  from  one  to  the  other ;  4,  by  links,  or 
link- work,  such  as  a  rod  passing  from  a  treadle 
to  a  crank,  the  connecting  rod  of  a  steam  en- 
gine, &c.    In  the  first  three  of  these  modes, 
wheels  or  their  equivalents  are  most  commonly 
employed.    Belt  or  band  wheels  are  almost 
universally  circular  and  of  the  simplest  form ; 
a  change  of  direction  of  the  movement,  when 
required,  being  secured  by  introducing  one  or 
more  small  wheels  called  pulleys,  the  axes  of 
which  are  so  fixed  as  to  change  the  course  of 
the  band  caused  to  move  over  them.     Either 
in  case  of  rolling  contact  or  of  toothed  wheels, 
the  pairs  of  axes  are  more  commonly  parallel 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  direction  of  the 
surfaces  in  contact ;  but  by  making  the  contact 
surfaces  of  two  such  wheels  conical  or  bevelling, 
at  the  required  angles,  the  direction  of  move- 
ment is  changed  at  will,  so  that  the  axes  stand 
at  right  angles,  or  at  any  required  angle,  with 
each  other.    Disk  or  face  wheels  are  those 
which  transmit  motion  to  another  wheel  by 
contact  at  one  of  their  flat  sides,  an^  not  at  the 
periphery.     Connection  of  wheels  by  teeth  is 
called  gearing ;  the  more  common  form  is  out- 
side gearing ;  when  the  teeth  of  a  larger  wheel 
point  toward  the  axis  and  engage  with  those  of 
a  less  wheel  within,  the  arrangement  is  inside 
gearing.    Teeth  set  in  mortises,  and  commonly 
wooden,  are  caUed  cogs;  when,  in  place  of 
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teeth,  two  disks  are  fixed  upon  the  shaft,  with 
pins  or  rollers  extending  hetween  them,  with 
which  the  teeth  or  cogs  of  another  wheel  en- 
gage, this  arrangement  is  a  trundle  or  lantern. 
Pin  wheels  are  those  having  short  round  pins, 
usually  upon  the  side,  acting  upon  a  trundle  or 
toothed  wheel.  Wheels  with  teeth,  properly 
so  called,  are  mainly  of  two  kinds :  spur  wheels, 
in  which  the  teeth  at  the  periphery  point  from 
the  centre ;  and  crown  wheels,  in  which  they 
are  on  the  side,  and  point  parallel  with  the  axis 
of  motion.  In  contact  by  rolling,  or  by  spur 
or  crown  wheels,  the  two  shafts  so  connected 
must  turn  in  opposite  directions ;  and  to  secure 
a  common  direction  a  third  wheel  must  be  in- 
terposed. In  case  of  band  wheels,  or  of  inside 
gearing  (by  use  of  an  annular  wheel),  the  revo- 
lution of  the  two  axes  is  in  a  common  direction. 
When  two  successive  wheels  are  of  unequal 
size,  the  larger  is  named  the  wheel,  the  smaller 
the  pinion;  and  the  former  is  said  to  have 
teeth,  the  latter  leaves.  When  of  any  pair  of 
wheels  the  axes  are  so  placed  that  the  teeth 
engage,  the  wheels  are  said  to  be  ''in  gear;" 
when,  as  is  usually  allowed  by  shifting  one  axis 
slightly  out  of  place,  the  connection  is  broken, 
the  wheels  are  "out  of  gear."  By  a  train  of 
wheels,  or  of  wheel-work,  are  usually  meant 
more  than  two  wheels  through  which  motion  is 
successively  transmitted.  Evidently,  the  teeth 
upon  two  wheels  or  a  wheel  and  pinion  intend- 
ed to  engage,  must  be  of  like  size  and  of  cor- 
responding form.  The  cutting  and  forming  of 
the  teeth,  so  as  to  secure  continued  roUing  and 
action,  with  the  least  practicable  jar,  needless 
friction,  and  wear,  is  a  consideration  of  much 
importance,  and  to  which  much  study  has  been 
given.  Two  general  forms  have  been  found 
best  to  satisfy  these  conditions :  1,  that  in  which 
the  general  outline  of  the  teeth  is  that  of  epi- 
cycloids, or  hypocycloids ;  2,  that  in  which  they 
have  the  form  of  involutes  of  a  circle.  For  the 
manner  of  determining  these  curves  in  practice 
for  teeth  of  wheels  having  various  sizes,  and 
the  use  of  the  odontograph,  by  aid  of  which 
the  curves  are  described,  as  well  as  for  specific 
information  respecting  wheel-work  and  the 
variety  of  other  connections  in  machinery 
which  cannot  here  be  detailed,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Willis's  "  Principles  of  Mechanism," 
Buchanan's  "Practical  Essays  on  Mill  Work 
and  other  Machinery,"  Mosely's  "Mechanical 
Principles  of  Engineering,"  &c.  (New  York, 
1866),  Kankine's  "Applied  Mechanics,"  and 
other  similar  works. — The  teeth  of  two  wheels 
or .  of  a  wheel  and  pinion  working  together 
being  of  like  size,  it  follows  that  the  velocity 
of  the  second  wheel,  or  "follower,"  in  any 
couple,  will  be  to  that  of  the  first,  or  "dri- 
ver," in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  respective 
numbers  of  teeth ;  as,  if  the  wheel  have  60  teeth 
and  the  pinion  15,  the  pinion  must  make  4  revo- 
lutions to  one  of  the  wheel ;  and  so  of  the  re- 
verse. But  this  ratio  of  the  numbers  of  teeth 
being  also  the  ratio  of  the  circumferences,  it 
follows  that  the  velocity  of  any  follower  as  com- 


pared with  that  of  its  driver,  in  toothed,  as  also 
in  band  and  rolling  contact  wheels,  can  always 
be  expressed  by  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  cir- 
cumferences, or  of  the  diameters,  or  of  the  radii, 
according  to  convenience.  Hence,  also,  to  find 
the  comparison  of  the  velocity  of  the  last 
wheel  in  any  train  with  that  of  the  first,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  find  the  inverse  ratios  of 
the  couples  of  wheels  successively  throughout 
the  train,  and  multiply  these;  their  product 
will  be  the  ratio  sought.  When  it  is  desired 
to  regulate  the  transmitted  velocity  at  will,  the 
most  common  method  is  by  use  of  speed-cones 
—two  cones  with  axes  parallel,  but  tapering 
in  opposite  directions,  so  that  a  band  passing 
about  them  can  be  so  shifted  as  to  cause  the 
motion  of  the  follower  to  be  greater  or  less 
than  or  equal  to  that  of  the  driver,  according 
as  the  band  is  at  one  or  other  end,  or  the  mid- 
dle, of  the  cones ;  or  by  use  of  speed-pulleys — 
a  succession  of  wheels  of  varying  size  on  one 
axis,  and  of  pinions  of  sizes  varying  in  the 
reverse  direction  on  another,  so  that  by  shift- 
ing the  band  to  different  couples,  similar  varia- 
tions of  velocity,  differing  by  definite  removes, 
can  be  secured.  For  the  fly  wheel  and  ec- 
centric, see  Steam  Engine  (II.).  The  action 
of  a  cam  or  lifter  is  similar  to  that  of  an 
eccentric  wheel;  in  fact,  it  is  an  eccentric 
with  an  irregular  outline,  in  form  of  one  or 
more  waves,' so  that  during  a  whole  or  partial 
revolution  it  imparts  a  throw  or  forward  move- 
ment once  or  oftener  to  any  piece  against  a  pin 
or  shoulder  on  which  the  waves  act.  Friction 
wheels,  or  friction  rollers,  are  two  or  more 
small  wheels  or  cylinders  introduced  in  such 
positions  as  to  receive  on  their  peripheries  the 
friction  of  a  turning  axle  or  journal,  thus  redu- 
cing the  resistance  that  would  occur  mainly  in 
the  lowest  part  of  a  fixed  journal  box,  by  trans- 
ferring the  bearing  surfaces  and  converting  the 
friction  from  the  sliding  to  the  rolling  form 
(see  Friction),  and  diminishing  wear  by  dis-' 
tributing  the  pressure  over  a  larger  number  of 
bearing  surfaces.  A  ratchet  wheel  is  a  small 
wheel  intended  to  traverse  the  length  of  a 
straight  rack  furnished  with  corresponding 
teeth,  or  turning  about  an  axis  fixed  in  position, 
and  used  to  move  a  straight  piece  back  and 
forth  or  up  and  down,  the  wheel  being  turned 
in  either  case  by  a  hand  winch.  Of  the  fornier 
arrangement,  application  is  made  in  the  shift- 
ing of  a  movable  carriage  or  other  part  of 
mechanism  along  a  horizontal  base  or  support ; 
and  of  the  latter,  in  a  common  form  of  counter 
pump  for  liquids,  sometimes  in  air  pumps,  &c. 
— Wheels  of  carriages  and  of  vehicles  generally, 
are  those  the  construction  of  which  (save  in 
the  case  of  the  finest  mechanism)  calls  for  the 
greatest  study  and  ingenuity;  since  they  are 
exposed  to  strains  greater  for  their  size  and 
weight,  and  in  more  various  directions,  than 
are  any  others.  To  bear  without  fracture  the 
concussions  to  which  they  are  subject,  they  re- 
»quire  to  be  exceedingly  strong,  and  somewhat 
elastic.    Ordinary  carriage  wheels  consist  of  a 
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eylindrical  block  at  the  middle,  the  nave,  turn- 
ing on  an  axle,  and  having  spokes  in  the  direc- 
tion of  radii,  which  unite  the  nave  with  the 
wooden  circular  segments  or  fellies  constituting 
the  rim,  and  which  are  enclosed  and  held  to- 
gether by  a  wrought  iron  tire.  The  tire,  being 
made  slightly  small  for  the  rim,  is  expanded 
by  heating  to  redness,  and  in  this  condition  is 
driven  upon  the  rim  and  bolted  to  it ;  the  con- 
traction of  the  metal  in  cooling  results  in  bidd- 
ing the  fellies  very  firmly  to  one  another  and 
upon  the  spokes.  Carriage  or  wagon  wheels 
may  be  made  flat ;  but  they  are  most  common- 
ly "dishing"  from  the  nave  outward  to  the 
rim,  for  the  double  purpose  of  securing  width 
of  base  to  the  vehicle,  so  as  to  lessen  the  dan- 
ger of  overturning,  and  of  enabling  the  wheel 
better  to  resist  lateral  shocks.  Obstacles  in 
the  way  of  a  carriage  wheel,  or  the  natural  in- 
equalities of  the  road,  tend  to  resist  its  progress ; 
but  owing  to  the  rigid  connection  of  the  parts 
of  the  wheel,  and  the  fact  that  the  pull  of  the 
team  is  exerted  at  the  axle,  the  arrangement 
constitutes  in  case  of  obstruction  a  bent  lever, 
one  arm  of  which  is  vertical  from  the  axle  to 
the  level  of  the  obstruction,  the  other  horizon- 
tal joining  this  vertical  and  the  point  of  the 
obstruction  that  meets  the  wheel  at  the  mo- 
ment ;  hence,  unless  the  obstacle  is  extremely 
large,  it  is  always  on  the  shorter  arm  of  the 
lever,  and  in  reference  to  such  the  wheel  itself 
thus  supplies  a  perpetual  mechanical  advan- 
tage. This  advantage  is  also  greater  as  the 
wheel  is  made  larger,  unless  the  line  of  draught 
is  brought  to  a  level  with  the  traces  of  the 
team ;  and  carried  above  this,  one  component 
of  the  pull  of  the  team  would  be  exerted  against 
the  road,  and  the  resistance  in  every  way  in- 
creased. But  if  the  application  of  ih.&  force  of 
the  team  be  at  a  point  suflSciently  below  the 
axle,  very  large  wheels  can  be  employed ;  and 
such  are  used  for  transporting  the  heaviest  col- 
umns, castings,  or  other  burdens,  these  being 
commonly  slung  up  beneath  an  elevated  reach 
or  frame ;  a  gain  in  moving  such  loads  being 
also  secured  by  a  considerable  width  of  the 
tires.  Such  wheels  more  easily  surmount  ob- 
stacles, elevating  the  load  also  less  abruptly  in 
so  doing,  while  their  width  serves  to  bridge 
over  slight  depressions  and  to  save  the  resist- 
ance that  would  be  due  to  sinking  into  them. 
M.  A.  Morin  found,  as  the  result  of  many  ex- 
periments, the  ratio  of  the  resistance  to  be 
overcome  by  the  team  to  the  whole  load,  with 
various  styles  of  heavy-loaded  wagons,  to  vary 
from  2T  ^^  ^  wet  road  with  ruts,  to  5^  on  a 
solid,  dry  road  of  hard  gravel ;  the  friction  at 
the  axles  being,  of  course,  reduced  by  use  of 
the  best  lubricants.  Generally,  it  may  be  sta- 
ted that  the  ratio  of  draught  to  load  on  well 
macadamized  roads  in  good  order  will  be  3-5  to 
5^0 ;  on  fresh  gravelled  roads,  often  as  great  as 
yV;  on  gravelled  roads  beaten  hard,  3*5;  and 
on  the  best  paved  or  hard  earth  roads,  about  Jg-, 
Of  the  most  important  of  Morin's  results  the 
following  is  a  brief  summary :  1,  the  resistance 
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to  wagons  on  solid  metalled  roads  or  pave- 
ments, taken  with  reference  to  the  axle,  and  in 
a  direction  parallel  to  the  ground,  is  sensibly 
proportional  to  the  pressure  or  total  weight  of 
vehicle  and  load,  and  inversely  proportional  to 
the  diameter  of  the  wheels ;  2,  on  such  roads, 
the  resistance  is  very  nearly  independent  of 
the  width  of  the  tires ;  3,  upon  compressible 
bottoms,  such  as  earths,  sands,  gravel,  &c.,  the 
resistance  decreases  with  inci*eased  width  of 
tire ;  4,  upon  soft  earths,  such  as  loam  or  sand, 
the  resistance  is  independent  of  the  velocity ; 
5,  upon  metaUed  roads  and  upon  pavements, 
the  resistance  increases  with  the  velocity,  but 
the  resistance  is  less  as  the  wagon  is  better 
hung  (with  good  springs)  and  the  road  more 
smooth ;  6,  the  inclination  of  the  line  of  draught 
— the  direction  in  which  the  pull  of  the  team 
takes  effect — should  approach  the  horizontal 
for  all  roads,  and  for  common  wagons  so  far  as 
the  construction  will  admit.  These  results  or 
laws  are  to  be  regarded  as  approximations,  and 
as,  practically,  varied  with  the  conditions.  It 
is  usual  not  to  bring  the  line  of  draught  nearer 
than  by  about  15°  to  the  horizontal. — For  more 
particular  discussion  of  the  resistance  opposed 
to  vehicles,  and  the  destructive  effect  of  the 
latter  on  roads,  see  the  chapter  on  ''Draught 
of  Vehicles,"  in  Morin's  "  Fundamental  Ideas 
of  Mechanics,  and  Experimental  Data"  (IS^qw 
York,  1860).  For  the  subject  of  car  wheels, 
see  Eailroad. 

WHEELING,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of 
Ohio  CO.,  Ya.,  situated  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Ohio  river  and  on  both  sides  of  Wheeling 
creek,  40  m.  in  a  direct  line  and  92  m.  by  the 
river  below  Pittsburg,  350  m.  I:^.  W.  from  Rich- 
mond, and  365  m.  by  the  river  from  Cincinnati ; 
pop.  in  1860,  14,570.  The  site  of  the  city  is  a 
narrow  alluvial  tract  lying  between  the  river 
and  a  range  of  precipitous  hills,  and  extending 
about  3  m.  along  the  river  bank.  Wheeling  is 
the  largest  town  on  the  Ohio  between  Pitts- 
burg and  Cincinnati.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  and  of  the  river 
division  of  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  railroad. 
The  national  road  crosses  the  river  at  Zane's 
island  in  front  of  the  city,  on  a  wire  suspension 
bridge  having  a  span  of  1,010  feet.  The  hills 
in  the  vicinity  contain  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  coal,  the  cost  of  which  on  the  spot  does  not 
exceed  2  cts.  per  bushel.  In  July,  1862,  55 
steamboats,  of  5,443  tons,  were  owned  here, 
and  8  steamboats  were  built  in  the  previous 
year.  Wheeling  has  8  iron  founderies,  3  nail 
mills,  2  railroad  and  2  bar  iron  mills,  3  steam 
engine  manufactories,  4  glass  houses,  5  paper 
mills,  4  flouring  mills,  T  breweries,  5  tanneries, 
&c.;  2  banks  with  a  capital  of  $1,250,000,  5 
savings  banks,  2  daily  newspapers,  21  churches, 
and  numerous  public  and  private  schools  and 
academies. — ^Wheeling  was  incorporated  as  a 
city  in  1836.  It  became  the  capital  of  the 
county  in  IVQT,  and  is  now  (1862)  the  seat  of 
the  state  government  established  by  the  west- 
ern portion  of  Virginia  in  1861, 
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WHEELOOK,  Eleazae,  D.D.,  an  Amaaican 
clergyman,  .the  founder  and  first  president  of 
Dartmouth  college,  born  in  "Windham,  Conn., 
in  April,  1711,  died  in  Hanover,  1^.  H.,  April 
24, 1779.    He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in 
1733,  and  in  1735  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the 
2d  Congregational  society  in  Lebanon,  near 
Columbia,  Conn.,  which  office  he  held  for  35 
years.    His  salary  being  small  and  irregularly 
paid,  he  opened  a  school,  and  the  proficiency 
of  one  of  his  pupils,  an  Indian  boy  named 
Samson  Occom,  led  to  his  establishing  an  In- 
dian missionary  school,   out  of  which  grew 
eventually  Dartmouth    College.    (See    Daet- 
MouTH  College,  and   Ocoom,  Samson.)    He 
removed  to  Hanover  in  1770,  and  presided  over 
his  new  college  9  years.    He  published  a  "  Nar- 
rative of  the  Indian  School"  in  1762,  and  sev- 
eral continuations  of  it  up  to  1773.   His  memoir, 
with  selectwns  from  his  correspondence,  ap- 
peared in  1811.— John,  LL.D.,  second  presi- 
dent of  Dartmouth  college,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, born  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  Jan.  28,  1754, 
died  April  4,  1817.    He  entered  Yale  college 
in  1767,  but  on  the  removal  of  his  father  to 
Hanover  became  a  member  of  the  new  college, 
was  graduated  with  the  first  class  in  1771,  and 
was  a  tutor  there  from  1772  to  1776.    In  1775 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  colonial  as- 
sembly, and  in  1777  was  appointed  a  major  in 
the  Few  York  forces,  and  soon  after  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  continental  army.    In  1778  he 
was  selected  by  Gen.  Stark  to  lead  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Indians,  and  within  a  year  was 
called  to  a  position  on  Gen.  Gates's  stafi",  in 
which  he  remained  till  the  death  of  his  father, 
when  he  was  elected  his  successor  as  president 
of  the  college,  though  only  25  years  of  age. 
In  1782  the  trustees  sent  him  to  Europe  to 
procure  books,  money,  &c.,  for  the  institution. 
On  his  return  the  vessel  in  which  he  had  em- 
barked was  wrecked  off  Cape  Cod,  and  the 
money,  books,  and  papers  lost.    He  continued 
in  the   presidency  36    years,  till,  in    conse- 
quence of  some  ecclesiastical  controversy  among 
the  trustees,  he  was  removed  in  1815,^  a  meas- 
ure which  excited  very  general  indignation, 
and  nearly  caused  the  ruin  of  the  college.    In 
1817  a  new  board  of  trustees  was  elected,  who 
restored  him  to  office,  but  his  death  occurred  a 
few  weeks  after.    He  bequeathed  half  his  large 
estate  to  Princeton  theological  seminary.    He 
published  "  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Dart- 
mouth college"  (1816). 

WHEELWRIGHT,  John,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, born  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  1594, 
died  in  Salisbury,  N.  H.,  E"ov.  15,  1679.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  and  a  classmate 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  for  some  years  a  cler- 
gyman of  the  established  church  at  Alford, 
near  Boston,  Lincolnshire;  but  m  1636,  being 
driven  from  his  church  by  Archbishop  Laud, 
he  emigrated  to  Boston  in  Kew  England,  where 
the  same  year  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  a  branch 
of  the  Boston  church,  in  what  is  now  Brain- 
tree.    The  celebrated  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson 
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was  his  sister-in-law,  and  he  partook  of  her 
views.    Differences  of  opinion  led  to  personal 
animosities  between  him  and  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
pastor  of  the  Boston  church ;  and  the  general 
oourt  in  its  session  of  1636-'7  appointed  a  fast, 
partly  to  heal  these  dissensions.    On  this  occa- 
sion Mr.  Wheelwright  preached  in  Boston,  and, 
as  his  enemies  asserted  (though  the  manuscript 
of  the  sermon,  still  in  existence,  does  not  jus- 
tify the  assertion),  denounced  the  ministers  and 
magistrates.     The  general  court  pronounced 
him  guilty  of  sedition  and  contempt,  for  which, 
after  some  months'  delay,  he  was  banisKed  with 
his  friends  from  the    colony.      In    1638  he 
formed  a  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Pisca- 
taqua,  which  he  called  Exeter.    After  a  resi- 
dence of  5  years  here,  the  town  was  declared 
to  be  within  the  limits  of  Massachusetts,  and 
he  removed  with  a  part  of  his  church  to  Wells 
in  the  district  of  Maine.    In  1644  a  reconcilia- 
tion took  place  between  him  and  the  colonial 
government  of  Massachusetts,  in  consequence 
of  some  acknowledgments  on  his  part,  and  he 
returned  to  that  colony  in  1646,  and  settled  in 
Hampton,  where  he  remained  8  years.     In 
1654  he  published  his  "  Vindication."    About 
1657  he  went  to  England,  where  Cromwell  re- 
ceived   him    cordially;    but  he    returned  in 
1660,  and  settled  as  pastor  in  Salisbury,  IsT.  H. 
WHELK,   a   marine,  univalve,    gasteropod 
shell,  of  the  genus  luccinum  (Linn.).    There 
are  about  20  living  species,  and  more  than  100 
fossil  in  the  miocene  formations.    The  shell  is 
ovate-conic,  the  aperture  having  a  notch  with- 
out a  canal,  and  the  pillar  not  flattened  and 
somewhat  twisted.    The  common  whelk  or 
buckie    (B.  undatum,  Linn.)  is    the  largest, 
being  about  3  inches  long,  grayish  or  brownish 
white,  with  numerous  raised  lines  and  strisp ; 
it  is  very  common  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, where  it  is  dredged  as  an.  article  of  food, 
its  supply  to  the  London  market  being  a  con- 
siderable branch  of  trade ;  it  is  found  from  low 
water  mark  to  a  depth  of  100  fathoms,  and  is 
distributed  through  the  Irish,  North,  and  Arctic 
seas,  along  the  American  shore  from  Cape  Cod 
to  Greenland,  and  across  to  the  Siberian  and 
Okhotsk  seas ;  it  is  found  fossil  in  the  newer 
pliocene  of  Sicily,  though  not  now  living  in  the 
Mediterranean.    The  most  common  species  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  America  is  the  B,  obsole- 
turn  (Adams),  ovate,  reddish  or  olive  brown, 
with  a  network  of  lines,  aperture  dark  violet, 
with  6  whorls  and  apex  generally  eroded;  it  is 
about  1  inch  long  and  \  inch  wide ;  the  animal 
is  mottled  with  slate  color.    Its  movements  are 
very  active,  and  its  food  consists  of  dead  crabs, 
fish,  &c.,  rendering  it  a  very  good  scavenger  in 
aquarial  tanks ;  it  occurs  all  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  preferring  muddy,  still  inlets,  fiats  un- 
covered at  low  tide,  and  the  mouths  of  rivers 
where  the  water  is  brackish ;  the  old  shells  are 
of  a  dark  green,  almost  blackish  color,  from  a 
marine  vegetation  which  grows  upon  them. 
The  B,  trivittatum  (Adams)  is  also  abundant 
on  our  coast,  especially  about  Nantucket,  and 
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is  often  found  worn  on  the  beaches;  it  is 
smaller  than  the  last,  more  conical,  greenish 
white,  sometimes  with  three  dark  bands  on  the 
lower  whorl,  whence  the  specific  name. 

WHEWELL,  William,  D.D.,  an  English 
mathematician  and  philosopher,  born  in  Lan- 
caster, May  24,  1794.  He  is  the  son  of  a 
joiner,  and  was  destined  by  his  father  for  that 
trade,  but  at  the  grammar  school  of  his  native 
town  manifested  abilities  so  superior  that  he 
was  sent  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  Here 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  mathematical 
attainments,  was  graduated  in  1816,  obtained 
a  fellowship,  and  for  several  years  acted  as 
tutor.  He  was  chosen  professor  of  mineralogy 
in  1828,  and  held  that  office  until  1832.  In 
1838  he  was  elected  professor  of  moral  the- 
ology or  casuistry,  in  1841  became  master  of 
Trinity  college,  and  in  1855  vice-chancellor 
of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  when  he  gave 
up  his  professorship,  though  still  retaining  the 
mastership.  By  his  lectures  and  writings  Dr. 
Whewell  has  effected  a  radical  reform  in  regard 
to  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences  in  England. 
His  first  publications  were  generally  mathe- 
matical works  designed  for  the  use  of  students 
of  the  university,  and  consist  of  "Mechanics" 
(2  vols.),  a  ''  Treatise  on  Conic  Sections,"  "  Me- 
chanics of  Engineering,"  and  an  edition  of 
Kewton's  Principia,  His  most  important 
works  relating  to  other  sciences  are:  "As- 
tronomy and  General  Physics  considered  with 
reference  to  Natural  Theology;  being  the 
Third  Bridge  water  Treatise"  (London,  1833) ; 
"  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences  from  the 
Earliest  to  the  Present  Times"  (3  vols.,  1837; 
8d  edition,  enlarged,  1857) ;  and  "  The  Philos- 
ophy of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  founded  upon 
their  History"  (2  vols.,  1840).  The  last  was  re- 
modelled and  enlarged  in  1858-'61,  and  pub- 
lished as  the  "History  of  Scientific  Ideas" 
(2  vols.),  "Novum  Organon  Renovatum"  (1 
vol.),  and  "Philosophy  of  Discovery"  (1  vol.). 
While  occupying  the  chair  of  philosophy  he 
published  "Elements  of  Morality,  including 
Polity"  (1845);  "Lectures  on  Systematic  Mo- 
rality" (1846);  "Lectures  on  the  History  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  England"  (1852);  and  an 
edition  of  the  treatise  of  Grotius  De  Jure 
Belli  et  Facts,  with  a  translation  and  Eng- 
lish notes  (1854).  In  regard  to  university  re- 
form he  has  also  written  treatises  entitled  "  On 
a  Liberal  Education  in  general,  and  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  Leading  Studies  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge"  (1830),  and  "  On  the 
Principles  of  English  University  Education" 
(1838).  In  Germany,  where  he  travelled  dur- 
ing his  professorship  of  mineralogy,  he  con- 
tracted a  passionate  admiration  for  the  philos- 
ophy of  Kant,  and  has  also  made  a  version  into 
English  hexameters  of  Goethe's  Hermann  und 
Dorothea,  and  a  translation  of  the  "  Professor's 
Wife"  of  Auerbach,  and  published  "  Architec- 
tural J^otes  on  German  Churches."  Among  his 
other  works  are :  a  reply  to  "  Vestiges  of  Crea- 
tion," entitled  "Indications  of  the  Creator;"  a 


translation  of  Plato  under  the  title  of  "The 
Platonic  Dialogues  for  English  Readers"  (3 
vols.,  1861);  and  "The  Plurality  of  Worlds," 
published  anonymously,  in  which  he  argues 
that  none  of  the  planets  except  the  earth  is  in- 
habited. This  last  book  has  recently  ex(^ted  a 
great  deal  of  discussion.  He  has  taken  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  royal  so- 
ciety, of  the  British  association  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  and  of  the  geological  society ; 
and  to  the  "Philosophical  Transactions"  he  has 
contributed,  among  others,  a  valuable  series  of 
papers  on  tides. 

WHICHCOTE,  Benjamut,  D.D.,  an  English 
clergyman,  born  in  Stoke,  Shropshire,  March 
11, 1610,  died  in  Cambridge  in  May,  1683.  He 
was  educated  at  Emmanuel  college,  Cambridge, 
took  holy  orders  in  1636,  and  was  appointed 
one  of  the  university  preachers.  In  1643  he 
was  presented  by  his  college  to  the  living  of 
ISTorth  Cadbury,  Somersetshire,  and  the  next 
year  appointed  provost  of  King's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, from  which  office  he  was  removed  at 
the  restoration.  He  was  minister  of  St.  Anne's, 
Blackfriars,  when  that  churcli  was  destroyed 
in  the  great  fire  of  1666,  and  then  obtained  the 
vicarage  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry.  He  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  latitudina- 
rian  school  of  divines.  His  works,  which  were 
all  published  posthumously,  had  a  considerable 
circulation  in  the  early  part  and  middle  of  the 
18th  century.  They  consist  of  5  volumes  of 
sermons  (1698-1707),  "Observations  and  Apo- 
phthegms" (1688),  and  a  volume  of  "  Moral  and 
Religious  Aphorisms"  (1703). 

WHIG,  the  designation  of  a  political  party 
in  English  and  more  lately  in  American  his- 
tory, originally  applied  to  the  former  as  a  term 
of  reproach,  but,  like  the  name  tory,  subse- 
quently assumed  with  pride  by  the  persons  to 
whom  it  was  given.  It  first  came  into  general 
use  as  a  party  phrase  in  1679,  and  was  derived 
from  the  word  "  whiggamore,"  or  shorter 
"  whigg,"  which  in  the  south-western  counties 
of  Scotland  denotes  a  drover.  After  the  de- 
feat of  the  duke  of  Hamilton  in  1648,  a  number 
of  the  Covenanters  from  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try were  incited  by  their  ministers  to  march 
upon  Edinburgh.  "  This,"  says  Burnet,  "  was 
called  the  whiggamores'  inroad ;  and  ever  after 
that  aU  that  opposed  the  court  came  in  con- 
tempt to  be  called  whiggs ;  and  from  Scotland 
the  word  was  brought  into  England,  where  it 
is  now  one  of  our  unhappy  terms  of  distinc- 
tion." The  immediate  cause  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  term  was  the  struggle  between  the 
court  and  country  parties  on  the  bill  of  exclu- 
sion. The  opponents  of  the  bill  were  called  in 
contempt  tories,  and  whig  and  tory,  though, 
as  Hallam  observes,  "as  senseless  as  any  cant 
terms  that  could  be  devised,"  immediately  be- 
came as  familiar  in  use  as  they  have  since  con- 
tinued. The  distinguishing  principles  of  the 
whigs  are  thus  generally  stated  by  the  author 
last  quoted:  "A  whig  deemed  all  forms  of 
government  subordinate  to  the  public  ?$ood, 
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and  therefore  liable  to  change  when  they 
should  cease  to  promote  that  object.  Within 
those  bounds  which  he,  as  well  as  his  antag- 
onist, meant  not  to  transgress,  and  rejecting  all 
unnecessary  innovation,  the  whig  had  a  natu- 
ral tendency  to    political  improvement,   the 

tory  an  aversion  to  it This  made  the 

privileges  of  the  subject,  that  the  crown's  pre- 
rogative, his  peculiar  care.  Hence  it  seemed 
likely  that,  through  passion  and  circumstance, 
the  tory  might  aid  in  establishing  despotism, 
or  the  whig  in  subverting  monarchy.  The 
former  was  generally  hostile  to  the  liberty  of 
the  press  and  the  freedom  of  inquiry,  especially 
in  religion ;  the  latter  their  friend.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  one,  in  short,  was  amelioration ; 
of  the  other,  conservation."  The  party  has  in 
general  adhered  to  these  principles  since  it 
first  received  its  distmctive  name,  though,  as  is 
natural,  time  and  circumstances  have  effected 
important  modifications  in  its  professions  and 
modes  of  action.  Within  the  last  80  years,  a 
progressive  wing  of  the  party  has  ceased  to  be 
designated  by  the  old  name,  but  is  now  known 
as  the  radicals ;  and  in  like  manner,  such  has 
been  the  general  progress  of  political  ideas, 
much  of  what  was  whiggism  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  century  is  now  toryism  or 
conservatism,  and  the  whigs  of  the  present  day 
resemble  in  their  general  principles  only,  and 
not  in  the  immediate  objects  to  be  attained, 
the  founders  of  the  party.  The  whigs  came 
into  power  in  England  with  the  accession  of 
William  HI.,  and  were  in  general  the  dominant 
party  until  the  middle  of  the  next  century; 
after  which  the  tories  predominated  for  up- 
ward of  80  years.  The  agitation  of  the  reform 
bill  and  of  Catholic  emancipation  again  brought 
the  whigs  into  power,  but  since  1830  the  set- 
tlement of  old  disputed  issues  has  made  the 
term  practically  obsolete  as  a  political  defini- 
tion.— In  the  United  States  the  term  whig  was 
applied  during  the  war  of  independence  to  the 
patriotic  party,  the  adherents  to  the  crown 
being  called  tories.  The  word  subsequently 
disappeared  from  the  political  vocabulary  of 
the  country  until  the  presidential  election 
which  resulted  in  the  return  of  Gen.  Jackson 
•  for  a  second  term,  when  the  anti-Jackson  or 
national  republican  party,  as  it  was  called,  took 
the  name  of  whig.  The  whigs  of  America 
having  been  hopelessly  divided  by  the  anti- 
slavery  movements  of  1848  and  subsequent 
years,  the  party  ceased  to  exist  as  an  indepen- 
dent organization  in  1854:-'6,  and  its  members 
were  absorbed  by  the  democratic  party  and  the 
newly  created  republican  party.  A  part  had 
previously  joined  the  American  party,  or 
"  know-nothings." 
WHIMBREL.  See  Cuelew. 
WHIlSrOHAT.  See  Stone  Chat. 
WHIPPLE,  Abraham,  a  commodore  in  the 
American  navy  during  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion, born  in  Providence,  R.  L,  in  1733,  died 
near  Marietta,  0.,  May  29,  1819.  In  early  life 
he  was  captain  of  a  merchant  vessel  in  the  West 


India  trade,  and  in  the  old  French  war  he 
made  himself  conspicuous  while  in  command 
of  the  privateer  Game  Cock,  fitted  out  in  Prov- 
idence, taking  in  a  single  cruise  23  French 
prizes.  In  1772  the  encroachments  of  certain 
British  revenue  vessels  led  to  ruptures  between 
their  commanders  and  the  people  of  Rhode 
Island,  culminating  in  the  burning  of  his  ma- 
jesty's armed  schooner  Gaspee  in  the  waters 
of  Narraganset  bay  in  June  of  that  year.  The 
party  engaged  in  this  affair  was  secretly  or- 
ganized in  Providence,  and  Capt.  Whipple  was 
chosen  to  command  the  expedition,  consisting 
of  8  long  boats  manned  with  brave  and  expe- 
rienced men.  Large  rewards  were  offered  by 
Gov.  Wanton  and  by  the  British  government 
for  the  discovery  of  the  perpetrators  of  the 
act,  and  a  royal  commission  was  sent  out  to 
inquire  into  the  affair;  but  the  perpetrators 
were  never  discovered.  In  June,  1775,  two 
armed  vessels  were  fitted  out  by  Rhode  Island, 
of  which  Whipple  was  put  in  command,  with 
the  title  of  commodore.  The  larger  vessel  was 
manned  by  80  men,  and  carried  10  guns.  In 
August  they  added  to  this  navy  two  row  gal- 
leys, carrying  60  men.  The  design  of  this 
measure  is  somewhat  equivocally  stated  by  the 
general  assembly  to  be  "to  protect  the  trade 
of  the  colony."  On  his  way  down  the  bay 
Com.  Whipple  made  a  prize  of  one  of  the  ten- 
ders to  the  British  frigate  Rose,  then  off  New- 
port. This  was  a  year  before  the  declaration 
of  independence.  From  1775  to  1779  he  com- 
manded the  schooner  Providence,  which  cap- 
tured and  destroyed  more  vessels  than  any 
other  in  the  service  during  this  period.  She 
was,  however,  finally  taken  by  the  British.  He 
was  afterward  placed  in  command  of  the  new 
frigate  Providence.  Having  entered  ISTarra- 
ganset  bay,  the  British  naval  force  completely 
blockaded  it  to  prevent  her  egress ;  she  never- 
theless succeeded  in  getting  to  sea.  On  this 
occasion  Com.  Whipple  was  bound  to  France 
with  government  despatches,  a  voyage  which 
he  successfully  accomplished,  evading  the  Brit- 
ish ships  sent  in  pursuit.  One  of  his  most 
daring  exploits  was  performed  in  1779,  when 
he  encountered  the  homeward-bound  Jamaica 
fieet  of  nearly  150  sail,  convoyed  by  a  74-gun 
ship  and  several  smaller  vessels.  He  concealed 
his  guns,  hoisted  British  colors,  and  joined  the 
fleet  as  one  of  the  merchantmen.  He  thus 
sailed  in  their  company  for  several  days,  and 
each  night  made  a  capture  of  one  vessel.  Which 
he  manned  from  his  own  crew,  and  despatch- 
ed homeward,  so  as  to  be  ere  morning  out 
of  sight  of  the  fleet.  In  this  way  he  captured 
10  richly  laden  vessels,  8  of  which  reached 
American  ports  in  safety.  The  following  year, 
when  endeavoring  with  a  squadron  to  save 
Charleston  from  capture,  he  was  unsuccessful, 
lost  his  squadron,  and  was  held  as  a  prisoner  till 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  large  amount  of  prize 
money  due  him  he  relinquished  to  the  govern- 
ment. In  1784  he  commanded  the  first  vessel 
that  displayed  the  United  States  flag  on  the 
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Thames.  On  leaving  the  service  he  retired  to  a 
farm  in  Oranston,  a  few  miles  from  Providence, 
until  the  formation  of  the  Ohio  company,  when 
he  removed  to  Marietta.  In  1T96  he  took  up 
his  residence  upon  a  small  farm  near  that  town, 
where  he  supported  himself  by  the  labor  of  his 
own  hands.  For  the  last  8  years  of  his  life  he 
received  a  pension  from  government. 

WHIPPLE,  Edwin  Peeoy,  an  American  es- 
sayist, born  in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  March  8, 
1819.  When  he  was  a  child  his  father  died, 
and  shortly  afterward  his  mother  removed  to 
Salem,  where  at  the  age  of  15  he  became  clerk 
in  a  bank.  At  18  he  entered  a  large  banking 
house  in  Boston,  where  he  rose  to  the  position 
of  principal  clerk.  Soon  after  the  completion 
of  the  merchants'  exchange  he  was  appoint- 
ed, superintendent  of  the  reading  room  con- 
nected with  it,  and  he  remained  in  charge  of 
the  room  until  the  beginning  of  1860,  when  he 
determined  to  apply  himself  more  exclusively 
to  literary  pursuits.  In  1840  he  delivered  a 
humorous  poem  before  the  Boston  mercantile 
library  association.  In  1843  he  contributed  a 
critical  essay  on  the  genius  and  writings  of 
Macaulay  to  the  "Boston  Miscellany,"  which 
attracted  much  notice ;  and  in  the  same  year 
he  became  a  contributor  to  the  "  Forth  Amer- 
ican Review."  He  has  also  written  numerous 
critical  essays  in  "Graham's  Magazine,"  the 
"American  Review,"  "Harper'^  Magazine," 
the  "Christian  Examiner,"  the  "Methodist 
Quarterly  Review,"  and  the  "Atlantic  Month- 
ly." In  1848  the  degree  of  A.M.  was  conferred 
on  him  by  Harvard  college ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  published  a  selection  from  his  con- 
tributions to  periodical  literature,  under  the 
title  of  "  Essays  and  Reviews"  (2  vols.  12mo.). 
In  1850  he  published  a  small  volume  of  "Lec- 
tures on  Subjects  connected  with  Literature 
and  Life,"  and  in  the  same  year  he  delivered 
the  fourth  of  July  oration  before  the  city  au- 
thorities of  Boston,  on  "  Washington  and  the 
Principles  of  the  American  Revolution."  For 
the  last  10  years  he  has  published  but  little. 
In  the  spring  of  1859  he  delivered  a  course  of 
12  lectures  before  the  Lowell  institute  in  Bos- 
ton, on  "  The  Literature  of  the  Age  of  Eliza- 
beth," which  have  been  repeated  in  whole  or 
in  part  in  several  other  places. 

WHIPPLE,  William,  an  American  general, 
and  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of  independence, 
born  in  Kittery,  Me.,  in  1730,  died  Nov.  28, 
1785.  In  his  boyhood  he  was  sent  to  sea  in  a 
merchant  vessel,  and  before  his  21st  year  had 
made  several  voyages  to  Europe  as  captain. 
In  1759  he  relinquished  the  sea  and  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits  at  Portsmouth,  S".  H. 
In  Jan.  1775,  he  represented  his  district  in  the 
provincial  congress  convened  at  Exeter,  and  in 
the  next  year  was  elected  to  the  continental 
congress.  In  1777  he  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general,  commanded  the  first  brigade  of  New 
Hampshire  troops  under  Gates,  and  was  in  the 
battles  at  Stillwater  and  Saratoga.  In  1778  he 
cooperated  with  Gen.  Sullivan  in  the  siege  of 


IsTewport.  From  17S2  till  1784  he  was  financial 
receiver  for  the  state  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
in  1782  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  supe- 
rior court  of  the  state. 

WHIPPOORWILL,  the  common  name  of 
the  antrostomus  'cociferits  (Bonap.),  a  North 
American  species  of  goatsucker,  derived  froia 
the  fancied  resemblance  of  its  notes  to  the 
above  syllables ;  for  family  and  generic  charac- 
ters, see  GoATSUCKEE.  It  is  10  inches  long  and 
19  in  alar  extent;  the  plumage  is  very  difficult 
to  describe,  much  resembling  that  of  the  Euro- 
pean goatsucker ;  the  top  of  the  head  is  longi- 
tudinally streaked  with  black ;  the  throat  has 
a  narrow  white  coUar ;  the  abdomen  and  ter- 
minal half  of  tail  whitish,  the  former  with 
indistinct  transverse  bands  and  mottlings  of 
brown ;  wings  brown,  each  quUl  with  a  series 
of  round  rufous  spots  on  both  webs ;  the  bris- 
tles at  the  base  of  the  bill  are  very  stiff,  more 
than  an  inch  long,  but  without  lateral  fila- 
ments ;  wings  short  and  rounded,  2d  quill  the 
longest,  and  tail  rounded ;  it  resembles  also  the 
chuck-will's  widow  {A,  Oarolinensis^  Gould), 
but  is  much  smaller ;  the  female  is  without  the 
white  on  the  tail.  It  is  distributed  over  the 
eastern  United  States,  being  replaced  on  the 
upper  Missouri  and  to  the  west  by  the  A.  Nut- 
talli  (Oassin),  smaller,  lighter  colored,  without 
median  stripe  or  crown,  with  the  white  patch 
on  throat  larger  and  the  white  on  tail  less; 
the  gape  in  both  is  very  large.  It  is  seldom 
seen  during  the  day,  unless  startled  from  its 
repose  on  or  near  the  ground ;  the  flight  is  low, 
swift,  zigzag,  noiseless,  and  protracted,  as  it 
seeks  the  moths,  beetles,  and  other  insects  on 
which  it  feeds ;  according  to  Audubon,  it  always 
sits  with  its  body  parallel  to,  and  never  across, 
the  branch  or  fence  which  supports  it.  It 
comes  from  the  south  in  spring,  returning  in 
autumn.  The  notes  are  clear  and  loud,  for 
several  hours  after  sunset,  and  then  unheard 
till  daybreak,  when  it  again  becomes  vocal  un- 
til the  sun  has  fairly  risen ;  the  first  and  third 
syllables  are  given  with  great  emphasis ;  2  or 
3  of  these  birds  (and  there  are  often  many 
more  together)  will  make  such  a  noise  that 
those  unaccustomed  to  it  are  unable  to  sleep. 
Though  its  flesh  is  good,  it  is  rarely  killed, 
being  small  and  harmless,  and  beside  difficult 
to  shoot  from  its  zigzag  flight  and  nocturnal 
habit.  The  eggs  are  laid  about  the  middle  of 
May  on  the  bare  ground  or  on  dry  leaves  in 
the  thickets  which  they  frequent ;  they  are  2, 
much  rounded,  greenish  white,  with  spots  and 
blotches  of  bluish  gray  and  light  brown ;  both 
birds  incubate,  and  the  young  are  hatched  in 
14  days ;  the  young  are  fed  a  long  time  after 
they  can  fly.  The  Indians  have  a  tradition 
that  these  birds  were  not  seen  till  after  a  great 
massacre  of  their  race  by  the  English,  and  that 
they  are  the  departed  spirits  of  their  murdered 
brethren;  they  look  upon  them  with  super- 
stitious dread,  and  believe  that  if  they  alight 
on  or  near  a  dwelling,  some  one  of  the  house- 
hold will  soon  after  die. 
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WHIP-TOM-KELLY.    See  Yieeo. 

WHIRLWIND,  a  wind  distinguished  by  the 
circumstance  of  its  consisting  in  the  movement 
of  a  body  of  air  of  greater  or  less  extent  in  a 
circular  or  spiral  course,  and  one  more  or  less 
iiearly  approaching  the  horizontal  of  the  place 
si  which  at  any  time  it  may  be  situated.  Any 
such  movement  is,  of  course,  to  be  regarded  as 
occurring  about  an  axis ;  and  the  plane  or  di- 
rection in  which  the  whirling  motion  takes 
place  may  be,  in  different  instances,  such  that 
the  axis  shall  point  for  the  time  or  continuously 
at  almost  any  inclination  to  the  surface  of  the 
land  or  sea,  from  that  nearly  horizontal  up  to 
a  true  vertical.  The  extent  and  violence  of  the 
whirl  varies  in  different  cases,  from  the  tem- 
porary eddy  of  a  few  feet  diameter,  often  mark- 
ed out  and  observed  by  means  of  an  ascending 
column  of  dust,  straws,  or  other  light  objects, 
and  that  may  appear  in  a  nearly  calm  day  in 
summer  and  even  upon  open  fields  or  plains,  to 
the  revolving  tempest  or  cyclone  of  the  breadth 
of  600  miles.  In  common  usage,  the  name 
whirlwind  is  applied  only  to  a  vortical  or  turn- 
ing wind  of  considerable  violence,  and  such  as 
can  seldom  or  never  have  a  diameter  of  less 
than  100  yards.  Such  winds,  moreover,  are 
probably  never  stationary,  but  advance  along 
the  land  or  sea  from  the  point  of  their  incep- 
tion in  a  course  either  straight  or  curved,  and 
called  their  track.  Up  to  the  present  century, 
the  name  was  given  to  all  violent  winds  known 
to  have  a  whirling  movement,  whatever  their 
extent.  But  the  observations  of  Capper  in 
1801,  and  the  general  theory  of  Professor 
Dove,  since  sustained  and  confirmed  by  the  re- 
searches of  Redfield,  Reed,  and  others,  have 
established  the  fact  that  many  of  the  tempests 
occurring  near  to  and  within  the  tropics,  and 
which  from  their  great  extent  appear  at  any 
given  place  and  time  to  be  simple  or  rectilinear 
winds,  consist  also  of  vast  bodies  of  air  having 
a  continuous  and  rapid  whirling  movement. 
Accordingly,  whirlwinds  are  now  known  to  be 
of  two  entirely  distinct  classes,  presenting  un- 
like characters,  and  due  to  the  operation  of  un- 
like causes.  These  classes  are:  1,  cyclones, 
probably  never  known  except  as  setting  in  with 
or  during  extensive  storms  of  rain,  and  of 
which  the  diameter  seldom  or  never  falls  short 
of  100  miles,  while  their  forward  movement  is 
comparatively  slow,  and  their  duration  from 
one  to  several  days ;  2,  tornadoes,  properly  so 
called,  which  often  arise  quite  independently 
of  rain  and  in  a  clear  sky,  though  they  usually 
end  in  producing  a  violent  rain  storm,  and  may 
accompany  one  from  the  first ;  the  breadth  of 
their  proper  vortex  being  often  less  than  a  mile 
and  never  exceeding  a  few  miles,  while  their 
advance  is  usually  very  rapid,  and  their  dura- 
tion comparatively  brief.  It  can  now  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  in  all  extensive  or  violent 
storms  the  wind  acquires  more  or  less  com- 
pletely a  movement  of  rotation.  In  cyclones, 
the  axis  of  this  movement  must  be  supposed  to 
become  nearly  or  quite  vertical ;  in  whirling 


winds  of  small  diameter,  it  may  be  inclined  to 
the  earth  at  various  angles,  or  as  traceable  in 
water  spouts  or  columns  of  dust,  have  a  tor- 
tuous direction. — ^For  the  causes  concerned  in 
producing  winds  in  general,  see  Winds.  If, 
within  the  region  of  trade  winds,  a  broad  tract 
of  air  be  rapidly  lightened,  by  condensation, 
with  the  removal  of  the  moisture  in  clouds- 
carried  away  or  in  rain  fall,  or  by  heat,  or  both 
these  causes,  a  sheet  of  air  of  corresponding 
breadth  will  begin  to  move  into  the  lightened 
space,  first  as  a  direct  wind.  If  this  wind, 
in  case  of  being  formed  alone,  supposing  it  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  would  flow  in  any 
course  from  E.  or  S.  of  their  direction,  then, 
being  formed  within  and  relatively  to  the  trade 
winds,  it  will  conspire  with  their  movement, 
producing  a  more  rapid  westing  of  the  north- 
wardly parts  of  the  body  of  air  so  affected, 
while  the  slower  movement  of  the  trades  as 
they  near  the  equator,  and  their  approach  to 
the  direction  of  the  meridian,  will  cause  the 
new  wind  to  be  more  resisted  toward  its  south- 
ward edge,  and  the  total  impulse  will  be  rela- 
tively to  eastward ;  the  result  being  the  gradual 
setting  in  of  a  revolution  of  the  entire  body  in 
the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  hands  of  a 
watch  having  its  face  upward.  If  the  new 
wind  come  from  the  west  or  north,  still  the 
eastwardly  resultant  of  its  southern  portion 
will  be  the  greater,  and  the  westwardly  resul- 
tant of  its  northern ;  and  the  revolution  will 
be  in  the  same  direction.  And  if  it  commence 
beyond  the  trade  wind  region,  still  the  com- 
bined influence  of  the  earth's  rotation  and  of 
the  resistances  of  the  stationary  bodies  of  air 
at  the  sides  of  the  broad  belt  of  wind  supposed 
first  to  arise,  will  sufl&ce  to  impart  the  tendency 
to  revolve  in  the  like  course.  In  the  southern 
hemisphere,  the  direction  will  of  course  be  re- 
versed. The  advance  of  the  centre  of  such  a 
vortex  or  whirl,  and  usually  along  a  curved 
path,  is  further  determined  by  the  relative 
force  of  the  winds  originating  it,  and  by  the 
continued  influence  of  the  earth's  rotation. 
Such  is,  without  doubt,  the  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  many  cyclones,  perhaps  of  all.  In  a 
report  in  1843,  however.  Sir  J.  Herschel  sug- 
gests that  cyclones  may  sometimes  originate  in 
consequence  of  the  crossing  at  some  angle  of 
the  crests  of  two  great  atmospheric  waves  (de- 
scribed under  Winds),  the  production  of  move- 
ment in  an  ellipse  or  circle  by  combination  of 
two  rectilinear  impulses  being  well  understood ; 
but  though  he  finds  some  of  the  phenomena  in 
harmony  with  this  theory,  there  are  others 
that  appear  to  contradict  it,  as  that  there  are 
probably  in  no  case  two  whirls  in  opposite  di- 
rections, such  as  the  crossing  of  two  such 
waves  should  occasion  in  the  opposite  angles 
made  by  their  intersection.  M.  Lartigue  in 
1855,  treating  of  the  storms  of  the  Pyrenees, 
remarks  their  similarity  to  certain  hurricanes 
of  the  American  coast,  and  proposes  substan- 
tially the  same  explanation  with  that  of  Her- 
schel just  given.    (See  also  Cyclone  ;  and  for 
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particulars  respecting  tlie  character  and  lati- 
tudes of  these  storms,  as  well  as  their  relations 
to  navigation,  see  Hueeioane.) — The  revolv- 
ing winds  of  small  circuit  and  rapid  forward 
movement,  and  in  ITorth  America  and  England 
most  familiarly  known  as  hurricanes  or  torna- 
does (the  latter  from  the  Spanish  tornar,  to 
return),  are  such  as  occur  in  any  part  of  the 
torrid  or  the  temperate  zones  of  the  earth, 
though  most  frequently  in  the  former.  They 
are  most  known  as  occurring  in  the  West  In- 
dia islands  and  contiguous  seas,  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  in  the  seas  east  of  China  and 
north  of  Australia.  The  name  typhoon  (Gr. 
TV(^coi/,  a  whirlwind;  Ohin.  tae-fung)  is  given 
indiscriminately  to  violent  winds  in  southern 
Asia  and  the  surrounding  seas;  and  it  may 
consequently  designate  a  cyclone,  a  tornado 
proper,  or  a  violent  and  often  parching  wind, 
of  which  the  sirocco,  the  simoom,  and  the  har- 
mattan  of  the  coast  of  Guinea  are  examples, 
and  which  at  certain  seasons  prevail  in  south- 
ern and  south-western  Asia,  in  Africa,  or  even 
along  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Europe.  Tor- 
nadoes, properly  so  called,  may  accompany 
from  the  first  a  rapidly  forming  rain  cloud,  or 
less  frequently  perhaps  follow  as  a  consequence 
Uflon  a  sudden  and  great  fall  of  rain.  More 
generally  they  occur  when  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  very  warm,  and  the  atmosphere  has 
become  highly  heated,  though  still  calm.  Upon 
islands  or  coasts,  the  approach  of  such  a  storm 
may  be  foreboded  in  the  morning  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  dark  clouds  moving  over  the  land 
toward  the  sea,  while  a  breeze  may  blow  in 
the  opposite  course.  But  quite  as  frequently 
as  otherwise,  they  burst  forth  upon  the  land 
suddenly,  and  without  distinct  premonition, 
perhaps  first  upon  the  side  of  a  mountain, 
and  moving  forward  along  a  straight,  curving, 
or  tortuous  track,  of  breadths  such  as  already 
indicated,  they  show  their  terrific  force  by 
overturning,  uprooting,  breaking,  or  twisting 
off  trees ;  by  demolishing  buildings,  or  lifting 
these  and  other  heavy  objects  into  the  air,  to 
scatter  their  parts  around  at  great  distances,  or 
sometimes  to  set  them  down  again  mainly  un- 
harmed; by  lifting  other  objects,  such  as  the 
brutes,  persons,  sometimes  even  cannon,  and 
transporting  them  to  considerable  distances; 
destroying  crops  and  improvements  of  all  kinds 
in  their  track ;  and  upon  the  sea,  oversetting  or 
wrecking  ships,  or  driving  them  ashore.  Some 
of  these  effects  of  course  result  only  from  the 
most  violent  tornadoes;  and  the  destruction 
occasioned  by  a  single  wind  of  this  kind  will 
usually  vary  much  in  different  parts  of  its 
course.  As  the  rule,  the  energy  of  the  wind 
and  the  havoc  it  produces  are  greatest  near  the 
circumference  of  the  whirl;  and  places  over 
which  at  any  moment  its  centre  is  situated 
may  experience  for  the  time  an  almost  total 
lull  of  wind,  to  be  renewed  in  all  its  violence, 
however,  as  the  posterior  margin  of  the  whirl 
reaches  them.  The  prostration  of  trees  and 
conveyance  of  various  bodies  in  generally  op- 


posite directions  along  the  two  margins  of  the 
track,  and  the  circumstance  of  trees  being  felled 
in  successive  parcels  lying  one  across  the  other, 
and  often  in  exactly  opposite  directions  along 
the  middle  of  the  track,  are  among  the  proofs 
of  the  actually  revolving  character  of  these 
winds.  As  already  remarked,  though  these 
winds  may  first  appear  from  a  clear,  or  at  most 
only  a  hazy  or  murky  sky,  yet  they  seldom  pro- 
ceed far  in  such  case  without  the  formation  of 
dense  masses  of  cloud  over  them,  that  move 
along  with  them,  presently  pouring  down  tor- 
rents of  rain,  attended  with  vivid  lightning  and 
heavy  peals  of  thunder.  The  production  of 
cloud  and  rain  in  such  cases  is  plainly  a  conse- 
quence of  the  sudden  ascent  within  the  whirl, 
and  from  the  surface  of  land  or  sea,  of  large 
masses  of  air  likely  to  be  nearly  or  quite  satu- 
rated with  vapor,  which  as  it  passes  upward  is, 
both  by  the  mechanical  rarefaction  due  to  the 
vortex  and  by  the  greater  cold  already  present 
in  the  higher  strata,  rapidly  condensed.  It  is 
on  a  like  principle  that  a  fall  of  rain  has  been 
not  unfrequently  occasioned  by  the  burning  of 
forests  or  prairies  in  America,  or  even,  it  is 
said,  by  great  fires  made  for  the  purpose ;  and 
that  rain  storms  with  lightning  and  thunder  are 
often  brought  on  during  a  volcanic  eruption, 
directly  over  the  crater.  When,  at  sea,  a  tor- 
nado attended  with  a  thunder  storm  is  approach- 
ing a  ship,  the  lightning  may  be  observed  in 
almost  incessant  sheets  descending  from  the 
cloud;  as  the  storm  comes  directly  over  the 
ship,  the  flashes  about  it  may  cease,  while 
the  points  of  the  masts  and  spars  become  lumi- 
nous, and  a  sharp,  crackling  noise  indicates  the 
movement  of  the  electric^  charge  along  the 
masts  J  when  the  storm  recedes,  the  sheets  of 
lightning  are  seen  as  before.  Incidentally,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  these  facts,  in  reference 
to  the  occurrence  of  lightning  in  storms  evi- 
dently brought  on  by  general  mechanical  and 
thermal  agency,  have  a  marked  interest  in  me- 
teorology, as  going  to  show  that,  in  a  large 
class  of  instances  at  least,  electric  discharge  is 
not  the  antecedent  or  cause  of  the  fall  of  rain, 
but  is  in  fact  a  consequence  directly  either  of  the 
precipitation  of  large  bodies  of  water  out  of  the 
air,  or  of  the  conditions  that  determine  that 
precipitation.  The  tornadoes  of  the  less  breadth 
or  diameter,  sometimes  of  no  more  than  100  or 
200  yards,  are  those  most  apt  to  break  from  a 
tranquil  sky,  but  one  which  has  become  very 
greatly  heated ;  they  soon  acquire  their  greatest 
violence,  advance  rapidly,  and,  though  some- 
times continuing  no  more  than  half  an  hour, 
may  produce  great  devastation  and  loss  of  life 
along  their  course.  Tornadoes  over  the  sea  are 
often  accompanied  with  one  or  more  complete 
water  spouts,  and  over  the  land  with  partial 
water  spouts  or  with  columns  of  dust.  The 
close  similarity  of  these  phenomena  renders  it 
desirable  to  treat  of  them  in  connection.  (See 
Watee  Spout.) — In  reference  to  the  produc- 
tion of  tornadoes,  there  are  two  ways  in  which 
at  different  times  they  evidently  have  their 
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origin.    One  of  these  is  bj  the  meeting  of  two 
rapid  currents  of  air,  giving  rise  to  an  eddj 
which  increases  in  extent,  and  results  in  a  com- 
pression of  the  air  about  the  position  of  its  axis ; 
this  compressed  air,  finding  no  escape  down- 
ward or  laterally,  is  forced  upward,  establish- 
ing a  current  in  that  direction,  while  the  cen- 
trifugal tendency  of  the  whirl  conduces  also 
after  a  little  time  to  rarefy  its  middle  portions ; 
and  the  upward  current,  as  well  as  the  whirl 
itself,  are  prolonged  by  air  close  to  the  surface 
rushing  from  all  sides  into,  and  a  part  of  it  up 
through  the  vortex.    Such  whirlwinds  differ 
wholly  from  cyclones,  in  that  the  ascensional 
movement  in  the  latter  precedes  the  revolution 
of  the  wind,  or  they  are  primarily  attended  with 
rarefaction;  while  in  the  tornadoes  produced 
as  now  explained,   the  upward  movement  is 
only  a  mechanical  consequence  of  the  meeting 
and  revolution  of  the  winds,  these  effects  being 
primarily  attended  with  compression.    In  case 
of  other  tornadoes,  however,  and  especially 
those  of  least  breadth  and  most  rapid  motion 
above  referred  to,  a  rarefaction  of  the  air  just 
precedes  and  leads  to  the  turning  of  the  J5^^ind. 
The  strata  of  the  air  near  the  surface  of  land  or 
sea  becoming  very  highly  heated,  and  most  so 
within  some  limited  tract,  may  yet  be  held  by 
the  elasticity  of  surrounding  parts  for  a  time  in 
a  sort  of  unstable  equilibrium ;  when  some  in- 
equality first  suffices  to  disturb  this,  the  already 
rarefied  mass  of  air  rushes  up  very  suddenly ; 
Other  bodies  of  air  flow  in  at  once  from  all 
sides,  and  a  gyratory  motion  results,  as  is  com- 
mon in  a  body  of  water  which  is  allowed  to  run 
from  all  orifice  in  the  bottom  of  a  vessel,  and 
within  which  currents  from  all  sides  are  press- 
ing toward  the  orifice.    From  the  nature  of 
either  set  of  causes  of  tornadoes,  it  follows  that 
in  these  the  effect  of  the  earth's  rotation  must 
always  be  small,  and  usually  insignificant,  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  combined  impulses 
of  the  bodies  of  air  at  the  place.     Consequently, 
in  tornadoes,  the  rotation  may  be  in  either 
direction,  as  determined  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  occasion ;  and  again,  though  within  the 
equatorial  belt  of  calms  there  can  be  no  cy- 
clones, tornadoes  can   and  do  occur  there  as 
elsewhere.    Finally,  Sir  J.  Herschel  and  others 
have  suggested  that  certain  winds  which  dash 
suddenly  and  with  tremendous  velocity  upon 
the  earth,  and  which  move  from  the  equator, 
are  portions  of  the  higher  currents  of  the  trade 
winds  breaking  through  from  some  cause  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  retaining  for  a  time  the 
speed  they  had  acquired  in  regions  m  which 
they  were  quite  removed  from  friction,   and 
thus  constituting  hurricanes  or  tornadoes  of 
the  most  destructive  character. 

WHISKEY  (Irish,  uisgue^  water),  a  distilled 
spirituous  liquor,  made  originally  from  malt 
and  unmalted  barley  or  rye,  but  now  also 
manufactured  from  rye  alone,  Indian  corn,  or 
potatoes,  and  it  is  said  from  molasses.  The 
process  of  its  manufacture  is  sufficiently  de- 
tailed, so  far  as  the  Irish  and  Scotch  whiskey  is 


concerned,  in  the  article  Distillery  ;  and  the 
process  adopted  in  the  United  States,  especially 
in  those  establishments  where  it  is  made  on  a 
large  scale,  is  essentially  the  same.  Whiskey 
is  the  cheapest  and  most  common  form  of  in- 
toxicating liquor  made  in  the  United  States, 
and  its  production  has  been  very  large  from  the 
revolutionary  period  to  the  present  time.  The 
"whiskey  insurrection"  of  1791-4  grew  out 
of  an  attempt  to  collect  an  excise  tax  on  this 
liquor  in  western  Pennsylvania.  The  states 
which  are  most  largely  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  whiskey  are  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky. 
Considerable  quantities  are  made  also  in  Ten- 
nessee, Missouri,  and  California.  The  census 
does  not  distinguish  between  the  different  de- 
scriptions of  distilled  liquors,  and  it  is  therefore 
impossible  to  say  with  accuracy  what  is  the 
amount  of  whiskey  annually  produced  in  the 
United  States.  Its  value  is  not  however  less 
than  $20,000,000,  and  probably  considerably 
exceeds  that  sum.  A  portion  of  this  is  subse- 
quently rectified  and  reduced  to  alcohol ;  but 
by  far  the  larger  part  is  consumed  as  whiskey 
or  exported  to  foreign  countries,  where,  by  the 
addition  of  drugs,  coloring  matter,  &c.,  it  is 
transformed  into  "  French  brandy,"  "  Holland 
gin,"  or  other  liquors,  and  often  reexported  as 
such  to  the  United  States.  The  whiskey  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Kentucky,  and  the  better  qualities 
of  that  manufactured  in  jN"ew  York,  are  distilled 
from  rye ;  most  of  that  produced  in  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  and  Missouri  is  from  Indian 
corn,  which  contains  a  larger  quantity  of  fusel 
oil.  A  great  deal  of  whiskey  was  formerly 
made  from  the  common  potato,  the  starch  in 
which  is  readily  changed  to  sugar.  The  best 
quality  of  the  rye  whiskey  from  Pennsylvania, . 
known  as  "Monongahela,"  and  from  Bourbon 
CO.,  Ky.,  is  much  in  demand,  and  brings  a  high 
price.  The  inferior  kinds  are  adulterated  with 
various  drugs  to  give  them  the  appearance  and 
taste  of  the  better  brands.  The  value  of  whis- 
key exported  from  the  United  States  in  1857 
was  $1,248,234;  in  1859,  $273,576;  in  1860, 
$311,595  ;  and  in  1861,  $867,954. 

WHIST,  a  game  at  cards,  described  by  Hoyle 
as  one  requiring  great  attention  and  silence, 
whence  the  name;  and  by  Mathews  as  a 
game  of  calculation,  observation,  and  position 
or  tenace.  It  is  played  with  a  full  pack  of 
cards  by  4  persons,  of  whom  those  sitting  op- 
posite to  each  other  are  partners.  The  play- 
ers before  commencing  the  game  cut  for  part- 
ners, and  the  two  cutting  respectively  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  cards  (the  ace  reckon- 
ing as  the  lowest  and  the  king  as  the  highest) 
play  together.  The  one  who  cuts  the  lowest 
card  of  all  takes  the  deal.  The  cards,  having 
been  shuffled  by  the  dealer  and  cut  by  his  right 
hand  adversary,  are  distributed,  one  by  one,  to 
each  of  the  players,  commencing  on  the  left, 
until  the  pack  is  exhausted.  The  last  card, 
called  the  trump  card,  is  turned  up  by  the 
dealer,  and  must  remain  exposed  until  the  first 
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trick  is  turned.  The  play  is  commenced  by 
the  dealer's  left  hand  adversary,  and  the  game 
consists  of  10  points,  which  are  scored  either 
by  tricks  or  honors,  or  by  both.  The  person 
winning  the  trick  plays  again,  and  so  on  until 
the  cards  are  played  out,  and  each  trick  as 
soon  as  won  is  collected  and  turned  by  the 
winner  or  his  partner.  All  over  6  tricks  reckon 
toward  the  game.  The  ace,  king,  queen,  and 
knave  of  trumps,  called  the  honors,  are  the  high- 
est cards  in  the  pack,  reckoning  in  the  order 
here  given ;  the  remaining  cards  rank  according 
to  the  number  of  points  or  spots  upon  them, 
the  ten  being  the  highest,  the  nine  the  next 
highest,  and  so  on  down  to  the  deuce.  When 
two  partners  hold  3  honors  between  them,  they 
are  said  to  reckofl  2  by  honors,  and  are  entitled 
to  add  2  to  their  score ;  when  they  hold  the  4 
honors  they  mark  4 ;  and  when  the  honors  are 
equally  divided  between  the  two  sides,  honors 
are  said  to  be  easy,  and  neither  party  can  count 
them.  Honors,  however,  cannot  be  added  to 
the  score  when  it  stands  at  9 ;  but  the  party 
scoring  8  may  call  them  at  the  commencement 
of  the  hand ;  that  is,  one  partner  having  2  hon- 
ors in  his  hand  may  inquire  of  the  other ;  "  Can 
you  one  ?"  or  ^'  Have  you  an  honor?"  and  upon 
the  latter  producing  an  honor  the  game  is  won. 
But  if  the  honors  are  not  called  before  the  first 
trick  is  turned,  the  other  party  may  go  out  by 
tricks,  which  in  such  case  outrank  honors ;  so 
that  a  party  having  scored  9  and  making  one 
by  tricks  wins  the  game,  though  the  other  side 
standing  at  8  may  hold  2  by  honors.  The 
players  must  follow  suit  or  suffer  the  penalty 
of  a  revoke,  which  entitles  the  other  side  to  add 
3  to  their  score,  or  take  3  tricks  from  the  revok- 
ing party  or  3  from  their  score ;  an  established 
rule  of  whist  being  that  "  the  mistake  of  one 
party  is  the  game  of  the  other."  The  game 
here  described  is  technically  called  long  whist, 
but  of  late  years  a  modification  of  it  called 
short  whist  has  come  into  vogue.  Five  points 
constitute  the  game,  and  honors  do  not  count 
at  4  and  cannot  be  called  at  any  stage  of  the 
play.  In  other  respects  the  laws  and  princi- 
ples of  the  two  games  are  nearly  identical. 
— Whist  was  in  general  repute  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  being  perhaps 
derived  from  "ruff  and  honors,"  known  a  cen- 
tury previous ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  game  spoken  of  by  Farquhar,  Pope,  Thom- 
son, and  others  is  identical  with  that  at  present 
known.  Edmund  Hoyle,  if  not  the  first  to  re- 
duce the  practice  of  it  to  a  science,  is  at  least 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  rescued  the 
rules  from  the  vagueness  of  oral  tradition  by 
giving  them  a  printed  existence ;  and  the  laws 
contained  in  his  treatise  on  whist,  first  pub- 
lished anonymously  in  1T43,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  been  superseded  by  any  subsequent 
work  in  general  use.  Mathews  and  others 
have  produced  works  x)f  more  or  less  value,  but 
the^  rules  of  Hoyle  still  form  the  basis  upon 
which  new  treatises  are  constructed.  It  may 
be  observed,  howtjver,  that  the  government 


of  all  whist  rooms  rests  more  or  less  upon  fluc- 
tuating conventionalisms,  societies  of  individ- 
uals being  swayed  by  different  authorities. 
The  laws  and  regulations  of  Deschapelles,  the 
most  eminent  French  writer  on  the  subject, 
will  be  found  to  vary  considerably  from  those 
of  Hoyle  or  Mathews.  Whist  is  to  so  consid- 
erable a  degree  a  game  of  chance  that  no  fixed 
rules  can  make  a  firstrate  player;  and  the 
complaint  made  by  Mathews  in  1822,  that  a 
good  player  is  rarely  met  with,  a  fine  one 
never,  is  equally  applicable  now.  Lord  William 
Manners,  a  famous  English  player,  insisted  that 
there  was  no  more  than  5  per  cent,  odds  be- 
tween two  of  the  best  and  two  of  the  worst 
players ;  and  this  statement  will  not  seem  ex- 
aggerated when  it  is  considered  that  the  essen- 
tially different  ways  in  which  52  cards  can  be 
distributed  in  equal  numbers  in  4  divisions 
amount  to  16,250,563,659,176,029,962,568,164,- 
794,000,749,006,367,006,400.  ISTotwithstanding 
the  element  of  chance  thus  largely  infused  into 
its  practice,  rendering  only  the  most  general 
rules  of  any  avail,  whist  is  beyond  all  question 
a  game  of  system  and  method,  and  in  this  re- 
spect is  far  superior  to  any  other  game  played 
with  cards.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken 
to  enforce  the  minutest  rules  and  penalties; 
otherwise  the  door  is  opened  to  constant  con- 
tention and  laxity  of  play.  The  opinions  of 
"  Old  Sarah  Battle  (now  with  God),"  as  re- 
corded by  Charles  Lamb,  should  be  kept  in  re- 
membrance by  every  whist  player:  '^A  clear 
fire,  a  clean  hearth,  and  the  rigor  of  the  game." 

WHISTLER,  a  name  given  to  the  golden- 
eyed  duck.     See  Duck. 

WHISTLER,  GEORaE  Washington,  an  Amer- 
ican engineer,  born  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  (then 
a  part  of  the  JSTorth-West  territory).  May  19, 
1800,  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  April  7,  1849. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  West  Point  military 
academy  in  1819,  became  second  lieutenant  of 
artillery,  and  in  1821-'2  was  assistant  teacher 
of  drawing  at  the  military  academy.  He  was 
then  detailed  for  duty  on  the  northern  bound- 
ary commission  under  the  orders  of  Col.  J.  J. 
Abert,  in  which  service  he  was  occupied  till 
1828.  In  1829  he  was  promoted  to  be  first 
lieutenant,  and  in  the  same  year  together  with 
Capt.  McNeil  and  Jonathan  Knight  he  visited 
Europe  in  the  employ  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad  company.  In  1830  he  trans- 
ferred his  services  to  the  Baltimore  and  Sus- 
quehanna company,  and  in  1831  removed  to 
]&ew  Jersey  to  superintend  the  constructioi*  of 
the  Paterson  and  Hudson  river  railroad.  The 
Boston  and  Providence  railroad  was  next  built 
under  his  direction.  He  resigned  his  commis- 
sion in  Dec.  1833 ;  in  1835  he  was  appointed  en- 
gineer to  the  locks  and  canal  company  of  Low- 
ell, which  was  engaged  in  building  locomotive 
engines;  and  between  1837  and  1842  superin- 
tended the  construction  of  the  Stonington  and 
Providence  railroad,  and  the  Western  railroad 
through  Massachusetts,  then  considered  the 
most  remarkable  piece  of  railroad  engineering 
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in  this  country.  In  1842  he  was  invited  by  the 
czar  to  superintend  the  system  of  internal  im- 
provements then  projected  in  Russia.  His  du- 
ties while  in  the  service  of  the  emperor  were 
varied  and  severe.  IsTot  only  the  railroads 
were  to  be  constructed,  but  the  iron  for  the 
track,  the  locomotive  cars,  and  every  thing  ap- 
pertaining to  the  roads  were  to  be  manufactured 
under  his  immediate  supervision.  He  was  also 
appointed  engineer  of  the  naval  arsenal  at 
Oronstadt,  and  was  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  fortifications,  docks,  and  bridges,  and 
the  improvement  of  harbors  and  rivers.  He 
was  about  returning  to  the  United  States  when 
he  was  attacked  by  his  last  illness. 

WHISTON,  William,  an  English  divine  and 
philosopher,  born  at  ISTorton,  Leicestershire, 
Dec.  9,  1667,  died  in  London,  Aug.  22,  1752. 
He  was  educated  by  his  father,  the  rector  of 
Korton,  till  his  18th  year,  and  two  years  later 
was  entered  at  Clare  hall,  Cambridge,  where 
he  applied  himself  to  mathematics  and  the  Car- 
tesian philosophy,  took  the  degree  of  bachelor 
in  1690,  and  obtained  a  fellowship.     He  re- 
ceived holy  orders  in  1693,  was  obliged  by  ill 
health  to  give  up  the  pupils  of  whom  he^  had 
charge,  and  in  1694  was  appointed  chaplain  of 
Dr.  More,  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  Newton,  whose  Frincipia  he 
had  already  studied.    In  1696  he  published  his 
"  New  Theory  of  the  Earth,"  in  support  of  the 
Mosaic  account,  which  passed  through  6  edi- 
tions, and  gave  him  an  extended  reputation. 
Among  the  hypotheses  which  he  ingeniously 
maintained,  was  one  that  a  comet  must  have 
passed  just  before  the  earth  on  the  first  day  of 
the  deluge,  and  that  by  force  of  attraction  and 
the  action  of  external  tides  the  water  beneath 
the  crust  of  the  earth  was  made  to  break  forth 
and  cover  the  surface,  and  thus  "the  fountains 
of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up ;"  that  the 
vapors  left  upon  the  earth  by  the  tail  of  the 
comet,  being  afterward  rarefied  by  the  solar 
heat,  ascended  into  the  atmosphere  to  return  in 
the  violent  "forty  days'  rain;"   and  that  sub- 
sequently a  mighty  wind  dried  up  a  portion  of 
the  water,  and  forced  another  portion  through 
clefts  into  the  abyss  from  which  it  came,  while 
a  great  quantity  still  remained  to  form  the 
oceans  and  seas.    He  was  appointed  rector  of 
Lowestoft  in  1698,  fulfilled  the  duties  of  that 
office  with  singular  industry,  and  vacated  his 
fellowship  by  marriage,  but  returned  to  the 
university  in  1701  as  deputy  of  Newton  in  th^ 
Luiasian  professorship  of  mathematics.     He 
succeeded  Newton  in  this  chair  in  1703,  and 
expounded  and  defended  the  Newtonian  phi- 
losophy in  a  series  of  scientific  works.    He  had 
also  attained  eminence  as  a  preacher,  when  he 
adopted  Arianism,  rejected  infant  baptism,  and 
began  to  omit  portions  of  the  litany.    The  An- 
glican church  at  that  time  tolerated  latitudina- 
rianism,  and  the  bishop  of  Ely  contented  him- 
self with  requesting  him  not  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  the  Boyle  lectureship,  in  which  he  was 
making  his  views  public,  but  allowed  the  con- 


tinuance of  the  salary.  "Whiston  was  uncom- 
promising, resigned  the  lectureship,  and  was 
consequently  in  1710,  after  several  hearings 
before  the  heads  of  the  houses,  deprived  of  his 
professorship  and  expelled  from  the  university. 
He  removed  to  London,  where  he  published 
his  "Primitive  Christianity"  (5  vols.,  1711), 
and  for  5  years  repeated  but  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts were  made  before  the  convocation,  the 
dean's  court  of  St.  Paul's,  and  a  court  of  dele- 
gates appointed  by  the  chancellor,  to  convict 
him  of  heresy.  He  was  assailed  from  pulpits, 
refused  the  communion  by  the  clergy,  and  de- 
nied admission  into  the  royal  society,  t>>ough 
proposed  by  Halley  and  seconded  by  Sloane, 
but  was  never  discouraged  either  in  his  reli- 
gious or  scientific  speculations-.  A  subscription 
amounting  to  £470  was  made  for  him  in  1721 ; 
and  he  also  derived  an  income  from  reading 
astronomical  and  philosophical  lectures,  which 
were  patronized  by  Addison  and  Steele,  and 
from  his  publications,  which  were  59  in  num- 
ber, the  most  interesting  of  them  being  a  sin- 
gular autobiography  (l749-'50),  and  the  most 
widely  circulated  a  translation  of  Josephus 
(1737).  Various  schemes  for  finding  the  longi- 
tude were  suggested  by  him.  He  long  con- 
tinued a  member  and  regularly  attended  the 
service  of  the  church  of  England,  but  finally 
became  a  Baptist.  He  gathered  a  rehgious 
society  at  his  own  house,  and  believed  that 
the  millennium  was  to  begin  in  1766,  when 
the  Jews  would  be  restored. 

WHITAKER,  John,  an  English  divine  and 
author,  born  in  Manchester  about  1735,  died 
in  Ruan-Langhorne,  Cornwall,  Oct.  30,  1808. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1771  he  pub- 
lished a  "History  of  Manchester,"  reprinted 
in  2  vols,  in  1773,  and  increased  by  an  addi- 
tional volume  in  1775.  In  refutation  of  Mac- 
pherson's  theory  that  the  modern  highlanders 
were  descendants  of  the  Caledonians  of  Taci- 
tus, he  wrote  his  "  Genuine  History  of  the  Brit- 
ons" (1772),  maintaining  that  they  were  de- 
scended from  an  Irish  colonization  which  fol- 
lowed the  Roman  invasion.  In  1773  he  was 
made  morning  preacher  at  Berkeley  chapel, 
London;  but  in  two-  months  he  was  removed. 
In  1778  he  was  presented  by  his  college  to  the 
rectory  of  Ruan-Langhorne.  His  most  impor- 
tant works  are:  "Sermons  upon  Death,  Judg- 
ment, Heaven,  and  Hell"  (8vo.,  1783);  "Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  vindicated"  (3  vols.  8vo.,  1787; 
enlarged  ed.,  1790) ;  "Gibbon's  History  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  review- 
ed" (8vo.,  1791) ;  "  The  Origin  of  Arianism  dis- 
closed" (8vo.,  1791);  "The  Course  of  Hanni- 
bal over  the  Alps  ascertained"  (2  vols.  8vo., 
1794) ;  and  "  The  Life  of  St.  Neot"  (1809). 
He  began  also  a  history  of  London  and  a  histo- 
ry of  Oxford,  and  composed  some  poetry  which 
was  printed  in  the  work  entitled  "  The  Corn- 
wall and  Devon  Poets." 

WHITBREAD,  Samuel,  an  English  states- 
man, born  in  London  in  1758,  committed  sui- 
cide while  insane,  July  6, 1815.    The  son  of  a 
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wealthy  brewer,  he  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  and  after 
leaving  the  university  made  the  tour  of  Europe. 
He  entered  parliament  in  1790,  and  remained  a 
member  till  his  death.  He  was  a  friend  and  ad- 
herent of  Mr.  Fox,  and  after  the  death  of  that 
statesman  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  whig  party  in  the  house  of  commons. 
He  conducted  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Mel- 
ville. He  was  a  man  of  great  benevolence,  and 
in  parliament  an  earnest,  vehement  energy, 
combined  with  the  general  conviction  of  his 
integrity,  gave  him  a  reputation  for  eloquence, 
not  sustained  by  his  published  speeches.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  Drury 
Lane  theatre,  and  the  troubles  in  which  it  was 
involved  gave  him  so  much  anxiety  that  they 
were  thought  to  have  brought  on  the  derange- 
ment which  led  to  his  death,  though  an  autopsy 
indicated  that  a  local  pressure  on  the  brain 
might  have  made  him  insane. 

WHITBY,  Daniel,  D.D.,  an  English  divine, 
born  at  Rushden,  Northamptonshire,  in  1638, 
died  in  Salisbury,  March  24, 1T26.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  of  which  he 
was  elected  a  fellow  in  1664,  took  orders,  and 
was  prominent  among  the  •  controversial  wri- 
ters against  popery  during  the  period  from  the 
restoration  to  the  revolution.  He  had  publish- 
ed two  books  against  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
when  in  1668  he  was  collated  by  the  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  who  had  appointed  him  his  chaplain, 
to  two  prebends  in  his  cathedral,  in  which  he 
became  chantor  or  precentor  in  1672.  He  was 
about  the  same  time  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  St.  Edmund's  at  Salisbury,  which  he  held 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Among  his 
numerous  anti-Catholic  treatises  were  a  "  Dis- 
course concerning  the  Laws,  Ecclesiastical  and 
Civil,  made  against  Heretics  by  Popes,  Empe- 
rors, &c."  (1682);  "The  Fallibility  of  the  Ro- 
man Church  demonstrated"  (1687);  and  a 
"Treatise  of  Traditions"  (1688-'9).  In  1683 
he  published  anonymously  "The  Protestant 
Reconciler,"  a  plea  for  a  fuller  communion  be- 
tween churchmen  and  dissenters.  It  was  vio- 
lently assailed,  condemned  by  the  university 
of  Oxford  to  be  burned,  and  the  author  was 
obliged  pointedly  and  distinctly  to  retract  its 
main  principles.  After  the  accession  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  two  treatises  appeared  from  him 
in  defence  of  the  revolution.  His  most  impor- 
tant work  is  "  A  Paraphrase  and  Commentary 
on  the  New  Testament"  (2  vols.,  1703),  which 
is  still  in  esteem  as  an  Arminian  exposition,  in 
connection  with  which  he  afterward  produced 
"The  Necessity  and  Usefulness  of  the  Christian 
Revelation."  In  1710  he  published  two  other 
works  in  illustration  and  defence  of  Arminian- 
ism,  "Concerning  the  True  Import  of  the 
Words  Election  and  Reprobation,"  often  re- 
printed as  "  Whitby  on  the  Five  Points,"  and 
"Four  Discourses."  His  views  gradually  di- 
verged still  further  from  the  Calvinism  in 
which  he  had  been  bred  and  educated,  and  un- 
der the  influence  of  Dr.  Clarke  he  became  a 


convert  to  Arianism.  He  defended  his  new 
opinions  in  a  Latin  treatise  against  the  author- 
ity of  the  fathers  in  theological  controversy 
(1714),  in  a  "  True  Account  and  Confutation 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Sabellians"  (1716),  and 
in  a  disquisition  on  the  diflficulties  attending 
the  study  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (1720), 
the  last  introducing  a  controversy  between 
him  and  Dr.  Waterland.  He  engaged  also  in 
the  Bangorian  controversy,  defending  Bishop 
Hoadley  in  two  pamphlets.  That  he  always 
cherished  his  Arian  principles  appears  from  his 
"  Last  Thoughts,"  published  posthumously  with 
a  biography  by  Dr.  Sykes. 

WHITE.    SeeCoLOE. 

WHITE.  I.  A  new  K  co.  of  Ga.,  drained 
by  the  head  waters  of  the  Chattahoochee  river ; 
pop.  in  1860,  3,314,  of  whom  263  were  slaves. 
The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile. 
II.  A  central  co.  of  Ark.,  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
White  river,  and  intersected  by  Little  Red  river 
and  Bayou  des  Arc;  area,  1,044  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1860,  8,316,  of  whom  1,432  were  slaves.  The 
surface  is  undulating  and  partly  occupied  by 
dense  forests.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
110,935  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  4,388  of  sweet 
potatoes,  262  bales  of  cotton,  and  1,928  lbs.  of 
tobacco.  Large  quantities  of  lumber  are  export- 
ed. Capital,  Searcey.  III.  A  central  co.  of  Tenn., 
bounded  on  the  S.  and  S.  W.  by  the  Caney  fork 
of  Cumberland  river ;  area,  672  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1860,  9,381,  of  whom  1,145  were  slaves.  The 
surface  is  hilly  and  diversified  by  fine  forests. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  14,679  bushels 
of  wheat,  599,015  of  Indian  corn,  59,407  of 
oats,  36,595  of  sweet  potatoes,  119,508  lbs.  of 
butter,  and  20,779  of  tobacco.  There  were  30 
grist  mills,  5  saw  mills,  5  tanneries,  1  newspa- 
per office,  26  churches,  and  2,500  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.  Capital,  Sparta.  IV.  A 
N.  W.  CO.  of  Ind.,  intersected  by  the  Tippeca- 
noe river,  and  by  the  New  Albany  and  Salem 
railroad;  area,  504  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,263. 
The  surface  is  mostly  level  and  the  soil  very 
fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were  32,930 
bushels  of  wheat,  373,013  of  Indian  corn,  36,266 
of  oats,  and  16,957  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were 
8  churches,  1  newspaper  office,  and  1,600  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Monticello. 
Y.  A  S.  E.  CO.  of  111.,  separated  from  Indiana 
by  the  Wabash  river,  and  intersected  by  the 
Little  Wabash ;  area,  480  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
12,403.  It  is  diversified  by  prairie  and  wood- 
land, and  has  a  very  fertile  soil.  The  produc- 
tions in  1850  were  15,293  bushels  of  wheat, 
708,815  of  Indian  corn,  54,278  of  oats,  146,369 
lbs.  of  butter,  and  28,129  of  tobacco.  There 
were  10  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  21  churches, 
and  1,000  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
Capital,  Carmi. 

WHITE,  Gilbert,  an  English  naturalist, 
born  in  Selborne,  July  18,  1720,  died  June  26, 
1793.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  was 
made  senior  proctor  of  the  university  in  1752. 
At  an  early  period  of  his  life  he  retired  to  his 
native  village,  where  he  lived  engrossed  by  his 
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favorite  pursuit  of  natural  history.  He  had 
frequent  offers  of  preferment  in  the  church,  but 
declined  them.  He  wrote  the  *'  Natural  His- 
tory of  Selborne"  (4to.,  1789),  one  of  the  Eng- 
lish classics.  After  his  death  there  was  pub- 
lished, selected  from  a  natural  history  journal 
kept  hj  him,  "  A  iTaturalist's  Calendar,  with 
Observations  in  various  Branches  of  Natural 
History,"  which  was  edited  by  Dr.  Aikin. 

WHITE,  Henry  Kieke,  an  English  poet, 
born  in  Nottingham,  March  21,  1785,  died  in 
Cambridge,  Oct.  19,  1806.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  butcher,  and  assisted  his  father  until  his  14th 
year,  often  poring  over  a  volume  while  car- 
rying the  butcher's  basket,  and  having  mean- 
time acquired  an  acquaintance  with  the  French 
language  and  begun  to  write  verse.  At  the 
request  of  his  mother,  who,  with  her  eldest 
daughter,  had  opened  a  successful  girls'  school, 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  stocking  weaver; 
but  after  a  year,  he  "  felt  that  he  should  be 
wretched  if  he  continued  longer  at  this  trade, 
or  indeed  in  any  thing  except  one  of  the  learn- 
ed professions."  He  was  therefore  placed  in 
an  attorney's  office,  and  with  unremitting  dili- 
gence applied  himself  to  the  Latin,  Greek, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  languages,  to 
some  of  the  sciences,  to  drawing,  and  to  play- 
ing the  piano.  His  devotion  to  the  law,  also, 
was  so  remarkable  that  it  seems  wonderful 
that  he  could  have  found  time  for  any  thing 
else.  In  his  15th  year  he  began  to  acquire 
distinction  as  a  speaker  in  a  literary  society  at 
Nottingham,  to  obtain  prizes  from  the  "  Month- 
ly Preceptor,"  a  London  magazine,  which  pro- 
posed prize  themes  to  the  young  of  both  sexes, 
and  to  write  for  several  other  publications. 
The  proprietor  of  the  "Monthly  Mirror,"  and 
others,  encouraged  him  in  1804  to  publish  a 
volume  of  poems,  dedicated  by  permission  to 
the  duchess  of  Devonshire,  who  however  failed 
to  take  notice  of  the  author.  It  attracted  little 
attention,  and  incurred  some  contemptuous 
criticisms,  which  inflicted  the  most  exquisite 
pain  upon  the  young  poet.  The  volume  how- 
ever fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Southey,  who 
wrote  to  White  encouragingly,  and  to  whose 
generous  care  he  is  largely  indebted  for  his 
fame.  Before  the  appearance  of  this  volume 
he  had  been  converted  from  religious  indif- 
ference to  that  earnest  Christian  faith  which 
marks  his  writings,  and  his  chief  desire  now 
was  to  gain  a  university  education  in  order 
to  devote  himself  to  the  church.  After  many 
difficulties  he  obtained  in  1804  a  sizar  ship  at 
St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  with  additional 
pecuniary  aid ;  and  though  he  exhausted  him- 
self by  his  severe  studies,  and  hesitated  to 
appear  at  the  college  examination,  he  was  yet 
pronounced  the  first  man  of  his  year.  In  the 
second  year  his  name  was  also  placed  first,  and 
he  was  declared  one  of  the  three  best  theme 
writers,  between  whom  the  examiners  could 
not  decide.  The  college  offered  him  a  tutor 
in  mathematics  during  his  vacation,  and  made 
him  independent  of  the  pecuniary  assistance 


which  he  had  received  from  his  friends.  But 
he  achieved  his  distinction  by  the  sacrifice  of 
health  and  life.  "  Were  I,"  said  he,  "  to  paint 
Fame  crowning  an  under-graduate  after  the 
senate-house  examination,  I  would  represent 
him  as  concealing  a  death's  head  under  a  mask 
of  beauty."  After  a  visit  to  London,  he  re- 
turned to  college  only  to  die  of  consumption. 
A  tablet  to  his  memory,  bearing  an  inscription 
with  a  medallion  by  Chantrey,  was  placed  in 
All  Saints'  church,  Cambridge,  by  Mr.  Francis 
Boott,  an  American  gentleman.  His  papers 
were  transferred  to  Southey,  who  in  1807 
published  a  selection  from  them,  in  prose  and 
verse,  with  a  charming  biography.  A  supple- 
mentary volume  appeared  in  1822 ;  and  both, 
united  under  the  title  of  "  The  Remains  of 
Henry  Kirke  White,"  have  since  passed  through 
many  editions. 

WHITE,  Hugh  Lawson,  an  American  states- 
man, born  in  Iredell  co.,  N.  C,  Oct.  80,  1773, 
died  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  April  10,  1840.  He 
served  as  a  private  soldier  during  the  Indian 
hostilities  in  1792;  in  1794  went  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  studied  mathematics ;  after- 
ward studied  law  at  Lancaster,  Penn.,  and  in 
1796  commenced  practice  at  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
In  1801  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state,  in  1807  became  U.  S.  district 
attorney,  in  1809  state  senator,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  again  called  to  the  supreme 
court  bench,  where  he  served  till  1815.  In 
1820  he  was  again  a  member  of  the  state  sen- 
ate, and  in  1821  was  appointed  by  President 
Monroe  one  of  the  commissioners  to  adjust  the 
claims  of  our  citizens  against  Spain.  In  1825 
he  was  elected  senator  from  Tennessee.  In 
1835  Tennessee  and  some  of  the  other  south- 
western states  nominated  Judge  White  for  the 
presidency,  and  at  the  election  in  1836  he  re- 
ceived 26  electoral  votes.  In  1839  he  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  senate,  having  been  instructed 
to  vote  contrary  to  his  convictions. 

WHITE,  Joseph  Blanco,  a  Spanish  priest 
and  English  author,  born  in  Seville,  July  11, 
1775,  died  in  Liverpool,  May  20,  1841.  His 
grandfather  was  an  Irishman,  who  settled  in 
Seville,  became  a  flourishing  merchant,  and 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  the  nobility.  His 
father  failed  in  business,  but  marrying  a  Spanish 
lady  of  rank  reestablished  his  affairs.  Blanco 
was  early  taken  into  his  father's  counting- 
house,  but,  being  disinclined  to  mercantile  pur- 
suits, he  was  at  the  age  of  12,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, sent  to  college  to  be  educated  for  the 
Eoman  Catholic  priesthood.  He  was  ordained 
a  priest  in  1799,  but  soon  conceived  a  dislike  for 
the  profession,  and  in  1780  went  to  England, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
conducted  in  London  with  ability  and  success 
a  Spanish  periodical,  entitled  Ul  Uspanol,  until 
1814,  when  he  received  from  the  English 
government  a  life  pension  of  £250.  He  then 
joined  the  church  of  England,  with  a  view  to 
the  clerical  profession,  but  soon  abandoned  the 
project ;  and  his  religious  opinions  subsequent- 
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ly  passed  through  various  phases,  resting  for  a 
time  in  TJnitarianism.  He  first  attracted  at- 
tention by  a  series  of  papers,  entitled  "  Let- 
ters from  Spain,"  which  appeared  in  the  "  l^ew 
Monthly  Magazine"  in  1820,  and  were  repub- 
lished in  1822.  He  conducted  from  1822  to  1825 
a  Spanish  quarterly,  entitled  Las  Dariedades, 
He  edited  the  "London  Review"  during  its 
existence  of  6  months  (1829),  contributed  to 
the  "  Quarterly  Eeview,"  the  "London  and 
Westminster  Review,"  and  the  "Dublin  Uni- 
versity Magazine,"  and  published  "Practical and 
Internal  Evidence  against  Catholicism"  (1825), 
"  The  Poor  Man's  Preservative  against  Popery" 
(1825),  and  "  Second  Travels  of  an  Irish  Gentle- 
man in  Search  of  a  Religion"  (2  vols.,  1833),  in 
answer  to  the  work  of  Moore.  A  sonnet  by 
him,  entitled  "Mght,"  was  pronounced  by 
Coleridge  one  of  the  finest  in  the  language. 
He  resided  chiefly  in  London,  but  occasionally 
at  Oxford  and  Dublin,  and  in  1839  removed  to 
Liverpool,  where  he  remained  till  his  death. 
His  most  interesting  work  is  an  autobiography, 
with  portions  of  his  correspondence,  edited  by 
J.  H.  Thom,  and  published  posthumously  (3 
vols.,  London,  1845). 

WHITE,  Peregrine,  the  first  child  born  in 
ISTew  England  of  English  parents,  born  on  board 
the  Mayflower,  in  the  harbor  of  Cape  Cod, 
about  Dec.  20, 1620,  died  in  Marshfield,  July  20, 
1704.  He  was  the  son  of  William  and  Susan- 
nah White,  and  received  on  account  of  his  birth 
200  acres  of  land  from  the  general  court,  filled 
various  civil  and  military  oflices,  and  "was 
vigorous  and  of  a  comely  aspect  to  the  last." 

WHITE,  Richard  Grant,  an  American  jour- 
nalist and  author,  born  in  the  city  of  [N'ew  York, 
May  23,  1822.  He  was  graduated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  New  York  in  1839,  studied  medi- 
cine without  intention  of  practising,  and  after- 
ward studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  'New 
York  bar  in  1845.  Having  for  years  devoted 
his  leisure  to  the  study  of  music  theoretically 
and  practically,  he  wrote  some  musical  criti- 
cisms for  the  "  Courier  and  Enquirer"  news- 
paper, which  led  to  his  becoming  associate 
editor  of  that  journal,  to  which  for  several 
years  he  contributed  a  large  portion  of  its  lead- 
ing articles  as  well  as  all  its  criticisms  on  art 
and  literature.  In  1859  he  withdrew  from  the 
"Courier  and  Enquirer,"  and  in  1860  joined 
Mr.  J.  R.  Spalding  in  establishing  the  "  World," 
a  daily  newspaper  in  N"ew  York,  with  which  his 
connection  ceased  in  1861.  He  has  contributed 
much  to  reviews  and  magazines,  and  some  ar- 
ticles from  his  pen  in  "  Putnam's  Monthly"  for 
1853  on  Collier's  new  readings  in  Shakespeare 
excited  very  general  attention.  In  1854  he 
published  "  Shakespeare's  Scholar,"  an  octavo 
Yoluirie  of  critical  essays  upon  the  great  poet ; 
and  his  studies  in  this  direction  have  since  ex- 
panded into  a  new  edition  of  Shakespeare 
(12  vols.,  Boston,  1857-'62).  He  has  also  pub- 
lished an  "  Essay  on  the  Authorship  of  Henry 
VI."  (New  York,  1859),  and  "National Hymns" 
(New  York,  1861). 


WHITE,  William,  D.D.,  first  bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  the  diocese  of 
Pennsylvania,  born  in  Philadelphia,  April  4, 
1748,  died  there,  July  17,  1836.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  the  college  of  Philadeli)hia  in  1765, 
studied  theology,  and  repairing  to  England 
was  ordained  deacon  by  the  bishop  of  London 
in  1770,  and  priest  by  the  bishop  of  Norwich 
in  1772.  Returning  to  Philadelphia,  he  be- 
came assistant  minister  and  afterward  rector 
of  Christ  church  and  St.  Peter's  church.  At 
one  time  he  was  the  only  Episcopal  minister  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  1777  he  was  elected  chap- 
lain to  congress.  The  meeting  which  issued  a 
call  for  a  convention  preparatory  to  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in 
the  United  States  was  held  at  his  house  in  1784, 
and  he  presided  over  the  convention  (1789)  and 
wrote  the  constitution  of  the  church.  With 
Bishop  Seabury  he  had  the  chief  part  in  revising 
the  "  Book  of  Common  Prayer"  for  the  use  of 
the  Episcopal  church  in  this  country.  Having 
been  elected  bishop  of  Pennsylvania  in  1786,  he 
proceeded  to  England,  and  was  consecrated  to- 
gether with  Bishop  Provoost  of  New  York  by 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Eeb.  4,  1787. 
He  wrote  "Memoirs  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church;"  "Comparative  Views  of  the  Contro- 
versy between  the  Calvinists  and  Arminians;" 
"Commentary  on  the  Ordination  Services;" 
"Lectures  on  the  Catechism,"  &c. — A  memoir 
of  his  life  was  written  by  Dr.  Bird  Wilson 
(Philadelphia,  1839). 

WHITE  ANT.     See  Termites. 

WHITE  BEAR.     See  Bear. 

WHITE  BRETHREN.    See  Brethren. 

WHITE  DAISY.    See  Oxeye. 

WHITE  EISH  (coregonus  albus,  Lesueur),  a 
valuable  member  of  the  salmon  family,  peculiar 
to  North  America.  It  is  found  in  the  great 
lakes  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Arctic  sea,  in  Lake 
Champlain,  in  the  smaller  lakes  of  Lower  Can- 
ada connected  with  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  S. 
side,  and  in  the  Mackenzie,  Coppermine,  and 
other  rivers  flowing  into  the  icy  sea,  even  as 
low  down  as  brackish  water ;  it  is  the  attihaw- 
meg  of  the  north-western  Indians.  The  mouth 
is  small  and  without  teeth,  the  body  elongated 
but  thick,  head  small  and  pointed,  tail  forked, 
first  dorsal  not  so  long  as  high  in  front,  and 
scales  large.  It  attains  a  length  of  1^  to  2^ 
feet,  and  a  weight  of  3  to  10  lbs.,  in  the 
clear  waters  of  Lake  Superior  becoming  very 
large  and  fat;  its  general  appearance  is  shad- 
like, whence  it  is  called  lake  shad  at  Burling- 
ton, Yt. ;  the  vendace  of  Europe,  previously 
described,  belongs  to  the  same  genus.  It  is 
bluish  gray  on  the  back,  lighter  on  the  sides, 
and  white  below.  In  October  they  enter  the 
rivers  from  the  lakes  to  spawn,  usually  return- 
ing in  about  3  or  4  weeks;  gregarious,  they 
move  from  place  to  place  according  to  the  sup- 
ply of  food,  which  consists  of  insects  and  larvae, 
tender  aquatic  plants,  soft-shelled  mollusks, 
and  occasionally  small  fishes;  they  die  very 
quickly  when  taken  out  of  the  water.    They 
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are  caugM  principally  l)y  gill  nets,  most  abun- 
dantly when  spread  under  the  ice,  the  fish  en- 
tering chiefly  at  night ;  the  fishery  is  accompa- 
nied by  considerable  labor  and  exposure,  as  the 
nets  should  be  examined  everyday;  the  fish  are 
sometimes  speared  by  the  Indians  through  holes 
in  the  ice.  The  flesh  is  delicious,  fat,  and  at  the 
same  time  easily  digested ;  it  is  eaten  both  fresh 
and  salted ;  the  stomach  is  extremely  thick,  re- 
sembling the  gizzard  of  a  fowl,  and  is  a  favorite 
morsel.  It  forms  the  principal  food  of  many 
Indian  tribes,  and  of  the  fur  traders,  for  8  or  9 
months  in  the  year ;  the  flesh  is  bluish  white, 
changing  when  boiled  to  pure  opaque  white, 
whence  the  name.  Many  are  caught  in  Lake 
Champlain  by  seines  in  May  and  June,  and  sell 
fresh  for  6  to  10  cents  a  pound.  There  are  sev- 
eral other  allied  species,  all  inferior  as  articles 
of  food. — ^De  Kay  describes  the  Otsego  white 
fish  ((7.  Otsego^  De  Kay),  or  shad  salmon  of  that 
lake,  li  feet  long,  dusky  above  the  lateral  line 
and  silvery  below  it,  with  6  or  8  dusky  lateral 
stripes  as  in  the  bass  (Idbrax  Uneatus,  Cuv.),  It 
is  now  rare,  and  taken,  if  at  all,  in  seines ;  its 
flesh  is  of  exquisite  flavor. 

WHITE  GUNPOWDER,  an  explosive  com- 
pound formed  of  3  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash, 
1  of  white  sugar,  and  1  of  ferrocyanide  of  po- 
tassium, separately  pulverized,  and  then  inti- 
mately mixed  in  a  wooden  mortar  with  a  wood- 
en pestle.  It  has  the  dangerous  property  of 
the  other  fulminates  of  exploding  by  friction 
and  percussion,  and  should  never  be  prepared 
except  in  very  small  quantities.  If  a  minute 
drop  of  sulphuric  acid  wets  any  portion  of  it, 
the  whole  mass  explodes. 

WHITE  LEAD,  or  Oeeuse,  a  compound  of 
oxide  of  lead  and  carbonic  acid,  used  chiefly  as 
a  paint.  Its  composition  is  represented  by  the 
formula  PbO,  CO2 ;  but  a  variable  proportion 
of  oxide  of  lead  (PbO,  HO)  is  commonly  present 
in  addition.  The  manufacture  was  introduced 
by  the  Dutch,  who  practised  it  exclusively  till 
about  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  it  was 
adopted  by  the  English.  It  was  introduced 
into  Philadelphia  about  the  year  1815. — White 
lead  is  distinguished  for  its  perfect  whiteness, 
and  for  forming  when  finely  pulverized  a  soft 
and  heavy  powder,  which  mixes  readily  with 
oil,  giving  to  it  a  drying  property.  Pure  white 
lead  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  paint 
in  respect  of  color  and  body.  It  is  also  used 
in  the  preparation  of  vulcanized  caoutchouc. 
The  preparation  of  the  pure  white  lead  requires 
the  use  of  the  purest  metallic  lead ;  and  that 
preferred  is  either  European  lead  that  has  been 
refined,  or  the  metal  from  the  upper  mines  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  old  method  was  to  use  the 
metal  in  thin  sheets,  cut  in  small  pieces,  each  of 
which  was  rolled  into  a  loose  spiral,  in  which 
form  it  could  be  conveniently  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  vapors  by  which  its  conversion  into 
earbonate  is  eflfected.  Instead  of  these  spirals  the 
metal,  after  the  invention  of  Mr.  Augustus  Gra- 
ham of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  now  almost  univer- 
sally cast  in  the  form  of  gratings  or  "buckles," 


80  called  from  their  resemblance  to  the  large 
shoe  buckles  of  former  times.  The  thickness 
of  the  lead  is  only  about  |  of  an  inch,  and  the 
diameter  of  each  buckle  is  6  or  8  inches.  In 
some  of  the  factories,  as  in  Brooklyn,  the  cast- 
ing is  rapidly  effected  by  the  application  of  in- 
genious machinery  which  presents  a  succession 
of  moulds  to  the  current  of  melted  lead  flow- 
ing from  the  furnace,  and  without  any  hand- 
ling the  buckles  as  soon  as  they  become  solid 
are  separated  from  each  other  and  discharged 
into  the  vessels  for  receiving  them. — In  con- 
verting white  lead  into  the  carbonate,  it  is  ex- 
posed for  a  long  time  to  the  vapors  of  water 
and  acetic  acid  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic 
acid.  The  effect  of  the  vapors  is  to  oxidize 
the  outer  portion  and  convert  it  first  into  the 
neutral  acetate  (PbO,  O4H3O3)  and  then  into  a 
triacetate  of  lead  (3PbO,  O4H3O8).  By  the  ac- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  this  is  transformed  into 
carbonate  of  the  oxide,  and  the  acetic  acid  is 
set  free  to  act  again  upon  other  portions  of 
lead.  The  chemical  changes  are  represented 
by  the  following  formulas  : 

PbO,  C4H3O3  -f  2PbO  =  3PbO,  C4H3O3 ;  and 
8PbO,  C4H3O3  +  2CO2  =  PbO,  C4H3O3  H-  2(PbO,  CO2). 

In  carrying  out  the  operation  upon  a  large 
scale,  the  buckles  are  laid  in  earthen  pots 
shaped  like  flower  pots,  and  are  supported 
above  the  bottom  by  a  ledge  or  points  pro- 
jecting from  the  inner  surface.  Some  vinegar 
or  strong  acetic  acid  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of 
each  pot ;  and  in  order  to  admit  a  freer  circu- 
lation of  the  vapors,  it  is  well  to  break  a  piece 
out  of  the  upper  edge  of  each  pot,  unless  it  be 
made  with  a  gap  in  this  portion.  In  extensive 
white  lead  works  an  immense  supply  of  these 
pots  is  kept  on  hand,  the  number  in  one  of  the 
establishments  in  Brooklyn  amounting  to  about 
150,000.  When  charged  with  the  acid  and 
buckles,  they  are  set  close  together  in  rows  upon 
a  bed  of  spent  tan,  a  foot  or  two  thick  over  any 
convenient  area,  as  one  of  20  feet  square  or 
less.  The  pots  are  loosely  covered  with  thin 
sheets  of  lead,  and  pieces  are  laid  in  the  open- 
ings between  them,  always  however  in  such 
manner  as  to  leave  abundant  interstices  for  the 
circulation  of  the  vapors.  A  flooring  of  boards 
is  then  laid  over  the  pots,  and  this  is  covered 
with  another  layer  of  tan,  on  which  is  set  a 
second'course  of  pots  and  lead.  Thus  succes- 
sive tiers  are  built  up,  to  the  height  it  may  be 
of  25  feet,  the  sides  being  secured  by  boards 
fastened  to  framework.  A  single  stack  may 
thus  contain  50  or  60  tons  of  lead  distributed 
among  some  12,000  pots.  The  whole  is  covered 
by  a  layer  of  tan.  Soon  after  the  pile  is  com- 
pleted the  tan  begins  to  ferment,  and  thus  gen- 
erates heat,  which  causes  the  vinegar  to  evapo- 
rate and  its  vapors  to  circulate  among  the  lead. 
The  process  goes  on  as  long  as  the  tan  continues 
to  ferment,  which  may  be  from  8  to  12  weeks ; 
and  consequently,  in  order  that  there  may  be 
no  interruption  to  the  work,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  number  of  stacks,  that  the  workmen 
may  be  constantly  employed  in  making  up  or 
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discharging  some,  while  the  others  are  in 
operation.  On  taking  the  stack  to  pieces  at 
the  end  of  the  process,  the  lead  is  collected  in 
its  original  shapes,  but  of  increased  bulk  and 
weight  in  consequence  of  its  accession  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  oxygen.  The  conversion  is  not 
always  complete,  owing  to  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, some  of  which,  as  the  weather  and  the 
season,  which  materially  affect  the  process, 
cannot  be  controlled.  As  the  change  goes  on 
from  the  exterior,  the  inner  portion  of  4;he  lead 
is  the  last  converted ;  and  where  the  process  is 
not  complete,  the  pieces  partially  converted 
contain  under  the  crust  of  white  carbonate  a 
core  of  metal  technically  termed  "  blue"  lead. 
This  is  separated  and  reserved  for  the  next 
operation  by  beating  off  the  white  crust ;  and 
in  order  that  the  health  of  the  workmen  may 
not  be  injuriously  affected  by  the  escape  of  the 
fine  particles  into  the  air,  this  operation  is  per- 
formed upon  perforated  copper  shelves  set  in 
large  wooden  tanks  and  covered  with  water. 
This  is  found  to  be  preferable  to. the  use  of 
rolling  machines,  which  are  employed  for  the 
same  purpose  in  Europe.  The  white  lead  col- 
lected from  the  tanks  is  next  ground  with 
water  between  millstones,  and  the  process  is 
repeated  until  the  lead  paste  is  reduced  to  an 
impalpable  consistency.  The  next  operation  is 
.  to  separate  the  water,  which  is  done  by  evap- 
oration. In  Europe,  the  creamy  mixture  is 
turned  into  earthen  pots  and  left  to  dry  upon 
shelves  in  a  temperature  not  exceeding  300° ; 
but  in  the  United  States  shallow  pans  of  sheet 
copper  are  used  instead  of  the  pots,  and  are 
provided  with  a  double  bottom,  into  which,  the 
exhaust  steam  of  the  engine  is  admitted.  Tltese 
are  called  drying  kilns,  and  are  often  of  large 
dimensions,  as  100  feet  long  and  6  broad,  and 
several  are  arranged  one  above  another.  They 
are  charged  from  the  bottom  of  large  tanks  set 
at  a  higher  level  in  the  building,  the  liquid  lead 
paste  being  pumped  up  from  below.  As  the 
heavier  portion  of  the  paste  is  drawn  off  from 
the  bottom  into  the  tanks,  the  thinner  liquid 
from  the  surface  is  returned  below  to  be  mixed 
with  fresh  portions  of  white  lead.  Tables 
covered  with  tiles,  and  heated  by  flues  in  the 
brickwork  of  which  they  are  constructed,  are 
also  used  for  drying  the  lead  paste.  The  dry- 
ing process  requires  from  4  to  6  days,  and  when 
completed  the  white  lead  is  ready  to  be  packed 
in  small  casks  for  the  market.  Thus  prepared, 
the  white  lead  is  a  pure  article,  and  is  guaran- 
teed as  such  by  the  manufacturers.  It  is  how- 
ever mostly  purchased  by  another  class  of  man- 
ufacturers, known  as  the  paint-grinders,  who 
prepare  and  furnish  the  various  paints  for  gen- 
eral consumption,  and  who  mix  the  white 
lead  with  other  cheaper  substances,  adding  the 
various  coloring  matters  for  making  the  colored 
paints.  The  principal  article  used  to  adulter- 
ate white  lead  is  the  mineral  sulphate  of  ba- 
rytes,  termed  from  its  great  weight,  which  is 
almost  equal  to  that  of  white  lead,  heavy  spar. 
(See  Babytes.)    It  is  obtained  in  crystalline 


masses  perfectly  white,  but  not  so  brilliant  as 
white  lead ;  and  it  has  not  moreover  the  body 
of  white  lead,  that  is,  the  same  weight  of  it 
will  not  cover  so  large  a  surface.  It  is  more 
unchangeable  than  white  lead,  and  is  not  affect- 
ed by  noxious  vapors  and  gases,  such  as  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas,  by  the  action  of  which 
white  lead  paint  is  soon  discolored.  To  some 
extent  therefore  there  is  no  objection  to  its  in- 
termixture, and  most  of  the  paints  in  use  con- 
tain a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  it.  Another 
substance  of  late  years  largely  mixed  with 
white  lead  is  the  white  oxide  of  zinc,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  paints  employed,  and 
supposed  by  the  consumers  to  be  white  lead 
alone,  are  made  up  of  all  three  ingredients. 
(See  Zinc.)  The  following  table  presents  the 
number  and  situations  of  the  principal  white 
lead  works  in  the  United  States,  together  with 
an  approximate  estimate  of  their  annual  pro- 
duction : 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Staten  'island,  N.  Y 

Hudson  river  (Saugerties),  N.  Y. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y , 

Philadelphia,  Penn , 

Pittsburg,  Penn , 

Baltimore,  Md , 

Boston,  Mass , 

Salem,  Mass , 

Cincinnati,  Ohio , 

Louisville,  Ky , 

Chicago,  111 

St.  Louis,  Mo ■ 


6,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
3,000 

'  600 
1,500 


WHITE  MOUNTAINS,  a  mountain  chain 
of  New  England,  usually  regarded  as  one  of 
the  outliers  of  the  Appalachian  range.  It  com- 
mences about  the  head  waters  of  the  Aroos- 
took river  in  Maine,  its  first  considerable  sum- 
mit being  Mt.  Katahdin ;  the  deep  valley  of  the 
Ohesuncook,  Pemadumcook,  and  Millinoket 
lakes  divides  it ;  but  beyond  these  rise  on  either 
side  of  the  deep  depression  of  Moosehead  lake 
Baker  mountain  and  Bald  mountain;  thence 
its  course  is  S.  W.  Dead  river,  one  of  the 
largest  affluents  of  the  Kennebec,  forces  a  pas- 
sage through  it,  and  near  the  S.  bank  of  that 
river  it  rises  again  in  the  important  summit  of 
Mt.  Bigelow.  It  continues  its  S.  W.  course  to 
the  Androscoggin,  sending  a  spur  northward, 
along  the  E.  bank  of  the  Magalloway  river,  and 
along  the  §hore  of  Lake  Umbagog.  After  the 
passage  through  it  of  the  Androscoggin,  it 
spreads  out  S.  of  that  river  into  a  broad  plateau, 
1,600  to  1,800  feet  in  height,  30  m.  in  length 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  45  in  breadth,  ex- 
tending nearly  across  the  state,  and  bounded 
on  the  S.  by  the  Merrimack  river  and  Squam, 
Winnipiseogee,  and  Ossipee  lakes.  This  pla- 
teau, from  which  rise  nearly  20  peaks,  of  vari- 
ous elevation,  and  which  is  traversed  by  several 
deep  narrow  valleys,  forms  the  region  known 
to  tourists  as  the  ''White  Mountains/'  The 
peaks  cluster  in  two  groups,  the  eastern  or 
White  mountain  group  proper  and  the  Franco- 
nia  group,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  table 
land  varying  from  10  to  20  m.  in  breadth.   The 
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principal  summits  of  the  eastern  group  are, 
beginning  at  the  Notch  and  passing  around  to 
Gorham,  Mts.  "Webster,  Clinton,  Pleasant, 
Franklin,  Monroe,  "Washington,  Claj,  Jefferson, 
Adams,  and  Madison.  Of  these  Mt.  Washing- 
ton is  the  highest,  and  is  indeed  the  highest 
mountain  summit  in  New  England,  being  6,285 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  height  of 
some  of  the  other  peaks  is  as  follows :  Pleas- 
ant, 4,  Tl  2  feet;  Franklin,  4,850;  Monroe,  5,349 ; 
Jefferson,  5,657;  Adams,  5,T59;  Madison,  5,415. 
The  principal  summits  of  the  Pranconia  group 
are  Mts.  Pleasant,  Lafayette  (5,500  feet).  Liber- 
ty, Cherry  mountain,  and  Moosehillock  (4,636). 
Near  the  southern  border  of  the  plateau  rise 
Whiteface  mountain,  Chocorua  Peak  (3,358 
feet),  Red  hill,  and  Mt.  Ossipee ;  and  in  the  S. 
E.,  Mt.  Kearsarge  (2,461  feet).  North  of  the 
plateau,  and  near  the  upper  waters  of  the  Con- 
necticut river,  are  several  considerable  summits, 
of  which  the  twin  mountains  known  as  the 
Stratford  peaks  are  the  most  considerable.  The 
plateau  is  traversed  and  its  surface  deeply  fur- 
rowed by  several  streams:  the  Androscoggin 
and  its  tributaries,  which  form  the  N.  E.  valley ; 
the  Saco  and  its  branches,  which  form  two 
deep  depressions  in  the  E.  group,  and  finally 
form  a  part  of  the  S.  E.  boundary  of  the  pla- 
teau ;  the  Pemigewasset,  the  principal  affluent 
of  the  Merrimack,  which  divides  the  Pranconia 
group  from  N.  to  S. ;  and  the  Lower  Ammonoo- 
suck  and  Israel's  rivers,  tributaries  of  the  Con- 
necticut, which  form  valleys  in  the  N.  W.  part  of 
the  plateau.  The  geological  formation  of  the 
White  mountains  is  almost  entirely  of  the  ancient 
metamorphic  rocks.  In  many  of  the  peaks  the 
upper  portion  is  composed  of  huge  masses  of 
naked  granite  or  gneiss ;  and  the  debris  which  in 
the  course  of  ages  have  clothed  the  lower  por- 
tion with  a  coarse  gravelly  soil,  possess  only 
enough  of  the  constituents  of  vegetable  life  to 
support  those  trees  and  shrubs  which  will  grow 
in  the  hardest  and  poorest  soil.  Land  slides,  not 
the  result  of  a  glacier  movement,  but  of  dislodg- 
ment  of  bowlders  and  loosely  adherent  soil  after 
heavy  rains,  are  not  infrequent.  One  of  these, 
occurring  in  the  notch  of  the  White  mountain 
group  in  Aug.  1826,  destroyed  a  whole  family 
named  Willey,  consisting  of  9  persons.  The 
slide  was  occasioned  by  a  deluge  of  rain  in  the 
night,  and  the  bodies  were  found,  buried  be- 
neath it  at  a  distance  from  their  dwelling,  which, 
although  they  had  fled  from  it,  remained  un- 
injured, the  mass  of  stones  and  earth  having 
divided  at  some  distance  in  its  rear  and  swept 
down  each  side  of  it.  The  most  noteworthy 
of  many  waterfalls  among  the  mountains  are : 
the  Artist's  fall  in  North  Conway ;  the  Silver 
cascade,  a  beautiful  thread  of  water  descending 
from  far  up  the  side  of  Mount  Webster ;  Rip- 
ley's falls,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Saco,  below  the 
Willey  house,  the  lower  one.  Sylvan  Glade  cat- 
aract, falling,  at  an  angle  of  45°,  156  feet,  in  a 
stream  from  60  to  T5  feet  in  width ;  the  falls 
of  the  Ammonoosuck,  which  in  a  course  of  30 
m.  descends  over  6,000  feet;  the  Berlin  falls, 


on  the  Androscoggin,  descending  over  200  feet 
in  the  course  of  a  mile;  and  the  Crystal 
cascade  and  Glen  Ellis  fall,  near  the  Glen 
house,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Androscoggin. 
Of  the  "notches,"  or  passages  rent  through 
the  solid  granite  of  the  mountains  apparently 
by  some  violent  convulsion  of  nature,  there 
are  5:  the  White  mountain  notch,  2  m.  in 
length,  and  at  its  narrowest  point  only  22  feet 
wide,  through  which  the  Saco  river  passes ;  the 
Pranconia  notch,  which  permits  the  passage  of 
the  Pemigewasset ;  thei  Pinkham  notch,  through 
which  a  branch  of  the  Saco  and  one  of  the 
Androscoggin  find  their  way ;  and  the  Grafton 
and  Dixville  notches,  through  which  flow  the 
Androscoggin  and  one  of  its  tributaries.  The 
first  two  of  these  are  those  best  known.  ''  The 
Flume"  at  Pranconia  notch  is  the  most  noted 
of  those  narrow  waterways  excavated  through 
the  rock,  though  there  are  others  hardly  in- 
ferior to  it  in  attractiveness.  Among  the  other 
objects  of  interest  in  the  Pranconia  group  is 
the  "  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,"  a  well  defined 
profile  of  the  human  face  formed  by  3  project- 
ing rocks.  (See  Peanconia.)  At  the  base  of 
the  mountain  lies  a  beautiful  lakelet  i  of  a  mile 
long  and  ^  wide,  called  "Profile  lake,"  or 
the  "  Old  Man's  Washbowl."  Pive  miles  S.  of 
the  notch  is  the  "  Basin,"  a  circular  bowl-like 
cavity  45  feet  in  diameter  and  28  in  depth,  pro- 
duced by  the  whirling  of  large  stones  in  a 
natural  hollow  in  the  rock  by  the  current. 
It  is  filled  with  clear  sparkling  water,  which 
flows  down  the  mountains  in  a  succession  of 
beautiful  clear  cascades.  The  "Pool,"  in  the 
same  vicinity,  is  a  natural  well  in  the  solid 
roik  60  feet  in  diameter  and  190  feet  deep,  of 
which  40  feet  is  water.  The  ascent  of  Mt. 
Washington  was  until  recently  a  toilsome, 
and  at  times  a  daogerous  feat;  but  a  car- 
riage road  has  been  constructed  to  the  sum- 
mit, rendering  the  ascent  comparatively  easy. 
A  rough  stone  building,  40  by  22  feet  and  8 
feet  high,  with  walls  4  feet  thick,  was  erected 
under  the  lee  of  the  highest  rocks  on  Mt.  Wash- 
ington some  years  since,  and  a  second  structure, 
known  as  the  "  Tip-top  House,"  not  long  after. 
The  White  mountain  plateau  is  approached  by 
travellers  from  4  directions,  viz. :  from  the  E. 
by  the  Grand  Trunk  railroad  to  Gorham ;  from 
the  S.  by  Lake  Winnipiseogee  and  the  valley  of 
the  Pemigewasset ;  from  the  S.  W.  by  way  of 
the  Connecticut  river  and  White  mountain  rail- 
road or  the  Boston  and  Montreal  railroad  to 
Littleton;  and  from  the  N.  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
railroad  to  Northumberland. — The  White  moun- 
tains were  first  visited  by  a  white  man  in  1642, 
Darby  Pield  of  Pascataquack  having,  as  Win- 
throp  informs  us,  ascended  Mt.  Washington 
with  two  Indians  in  that  year.  Thomas  Gor- 
ges, a  relative  of  the  proprietor  of  Maine,  with 
some  friends,  also  visited  them  in  Aug.  1642, 
taking  the  route  by  the  Saco  river.  They  dis- 
covered that  this  plateau  included  the  sources 
of  the  Connecticut,  the  Saco,  the  Androscoggin, 
and  the  Kennebec  rivers.    The  first  published 
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narrative  of  a  visit  to  the  mountains  was  tliat 
of  a  naturalist,  John  Josslyn,  given  in  his  "  Kew 
England's  Rarities  discovered  "  (1672).  Joss- 
lyn visited  the  mountains  between  1663  and 
1671,  and  seems  to  have  had  some  intercourse 
with  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity,  as  he  gives 
their  traditions  in  regard  to  their  origin,  as  well 
as  a  very  vivid  and  interesting  description  of 
the  mountains  themselves,  l^o  settlements 
were  made  in  the  region  till  about  1771.  The 
first  scientific  exploration  was  made  in  1784  by 
the  Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler,  D.D.,  of  Ipswich, 
and  two  friends.  Their  explorations  led  to 
other  visits  and  settlements.  In  1797,  and 
again  in  1803,  President  D  wight  passed  through 
the  White  mountain  notch,  and  he  gives  a  full 
description  of  it  in  his  "Travels."  In  July, 
1804,  Dr.  Cutler  again  visited  the  mountains, 
and  made  observations  to  ascertain  the  height 
of  Mt.  Washington,  and  with  some  friends  col- 
lected the  alpine  plants  of  the  region.  In  1816 
Dr.  Bigelow,  Dr.  Francis  Boott,  Mr.  F.  C. 
Gray,  and  Chief  Justice  Shaw  made  a  thorough 
natural  history  survey  of  the  mountains,  which 
was  published  by  Dr.  Bigelow  under  the  title 
of  "  Account  of  the  White  Mountains  of  New 
Hampshire."  The  flora  of  the  mountains  was 
also  thoroughly  explored  by  Mr.  W.  Oakes,  of 
Ipswich,  who  published  in  1828  a  quarto  vol- 
ume entitled  "Scenery  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains," illustrated  with  16  plates.  The  most  com- 
plete work  illustrative  of  the  scenery,  botany, 
and  history  of  the  region  is  "  The  White  Hills, 
their  Legends,  Landscapes,  and  Poetry,"  by  the 
Rev.  T.  Starr  King  (Boston,  1860). 

WHITE  PLAINS,  a  township  and  village 
and  the  capital  of  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  sit- 
uated on  the  Harlem  railroad,  26  m.  N.  E. 
from  New  York  city ;  pop.  about  1,500.  The 
village  contains  6  churches  and  several  semi- 
naries. Forming  a  part  of  the  debatable 
ground  between  the  British  and  American 
lines,  it  was  the  scene  of  several  important 
events  during  the  revolutionary  war.  The 
most  noticeable  of  these  was  the  action  usu- 
ally known  as  "  the  battle  of  White  Plains," 
though  it  actually  occurred  in  the  town  of 
Greenburg,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bronx 
river.  After  the  skirmish  of  Harlem  heights, 
Sept.  10,  1776,  in  which  the  British  were  re- 
pulsed with  considerable  .loss,  Gen.  Howe, 
finding  that  the  American  position  on  the 
heights  was  too  strong  to  be  carried,  attempt- 
ed to  flank  it  by  landing  troops  on  the  shore 
of  Westchester  co.,  and  by  a  dexterous  ma- 
noeuvre hemming  in  the  Americans  upon  the 
highlands  at  the  north  of  the  island.  Gen. 
Washington  perceived  his  design,  and  sending 
strong  detachments  to  oppose  their  landing 
and  occupy  the  coast,  and  a  smaller  force  to 
White  Plains,  or  rather  to  the  W.  side  of  the 
Bronx,  to  throw  up  fortifications,  he  com- 
menced moving  on  Oct.  17  along  the  line  of 
the  Bronx,  forming  a  series  of  intrenchmenta 
from  Williams's  bridge  to  White  Plains.  The 
British  meanwhile  had  succeeded  in  effecting  a 
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landing  on  the  coast  near  Pell's  and  Throck's 
points,  and  had  moved  up  toward  the  Bronx. 
Skirmishes  took  place  between  the  two  armies, 
resulting  generally  in  favor  of  the  Americans. 
On  Oct.  21  Gen.  Washington  established  his 
head-quarters  at  White  Plains,  where  the  Amer- 
ican troops  were  fortifying  their  position.  As 
the  British  approached,  Gen.  Washington  called 
in  all  his  detachments,  and  abandoning  his  po- 
sitions along  the  lower  waters  of  the  Bronx 
established  his  whole  force  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  White  Plains.  On  the  evening  of 
Oct.  27  Col.  Haslett  with  about  1,600  American 
troops  had  taken  possession  of  Ohatterton  hill, 
a  commanding  eminence  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Bronx ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  reen- 
forced  by  a  small  additional  force  under  Col. 
McDougall  and  2  pieces  of  cannon  under  com- 
mand of  Capt.  Alexander  Hamilton,  he  forti- 
fied his  position  as  well  as  time  would  allow. 
On  the  morning  of  that  day  Gen.  Howe  ad- 
vanced with  his  forces  in  two  columns,  num- 
bering about  13,000  men,  upon  the  American 
army  posted  along  the  Bronx.  Perceiving 
the  importance  of  the  position  on  Chatterton 
hill,  and  regarding  it  as  the  only  assailable 
point  of  the  American  army,  Gen.  Leslie  was 
sent  with  a  strong  detachment  to  cross  the 
Bronx  and  attack  it  in  front,  while  Col.  Rail 
with  a  Hessian  regiment  was  ordered  to  cross 
the  river  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  and  attack 
Col.  Haslett  in  flank.  The  hill  was  carried 
with  great  difficulty,  the  Americans  retreating 
in  good  order  and  without  being  pursued.  The 
British  troops  rested  that  night  on  Ohatterton 
hill.  The  next  day,  Oct.  29,  a  skirmish  took 
place  between  the  two  armies;  but  Howe, 
finding  the  Americans  still  too  strongly  posted 
to  be  attacked  with  safety,  waited  for  reenforce- 
ments.  These  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the 
80th,  but  a  storm  coming  on,  the  Americans 
took  advantage  of  it  and  withdrew  to  the  still 
stronger  position  of  Newcastle,  2  miles  above, 
which  they  had  previously  fortified.  Afraid 
to  attack  them  in  this  position,  Howe  fell 
back  to  the  junction  of  the  Harlem  and  Hud- 
son rivers,  and  encamped  on  Fordham  heights ; 
and  Washington  withdrew  his  army  leisurely 
into  New  Jersey  and  made  his  head-quarters 
at  Hackensack.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  in 
the  battle  of  White  Plains  and  the  skirmish 
of  the  succeeding  day  was  nearly  800  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  and  that  of  the  Brit- 
ish about  the  same. 

WHITE  RIYER,  a  river  of  Arkansas  and 
Missouri,  which  rises  in  the  Ozark  moun- 
tains in  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  former  state  by 
three  separate  streams,  uniting  a  few  miles  E. 
of  Fayetteville.  From  this  point  it  flows 
N.  N.  E.  into  Missouri,  and  after  making  a  cir- 
cuit of  nearly  100  m.  returns  into  Arkansas^ 
flowing  thence  S.  E.  to  its  junction  with  the 
Black  river,  and  receiving  in  its  course  the 
North  fork  of  White  river  on  its  left  bank  and 
the  Buffalo  fork  on  its  right.  After  its  junction 
with  the  Black  it  turns  southward,  and  enters 
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the  Mississippi  15  m.  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas,  with  which  it  also  unites  by  an  arm 
near  the  same  point.  Its  whole  course  is  not 
less  than  800  m.  It  is  navigable  to  the  mouth  of 
Black  river,  350  m.,  at  all  stages  of  water,  and 
during  most  of  the  year  to  Batesville,  30  m. 
further.  It  is  seldom  obstructed  by  ice,  and 
flows  through  a  fertile  country  well  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  maize  and  cotton. 

WHITE  SEA  (Russ.  Beloe  More),  a  large 
gulf  or  branch  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  which  pen- 
etrates far  into  N.  W.  Russia,  between  lat.  63° 
48'  and  68°  50'  l!T.  It  is  nearly  semicircular 
in  form,  and  has  a  length  from  K  E.  to  S.  W. 
of  about  360  m.,  while  its  average  breadth 
from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  is  about  60  m.  At  its  en- 
trance, between  Kanin  ISTos  and  Sviatoi  Nos, 
it  is  about  100  m.  in  width ;  but  where  it  turns 
to  the  S.  W.  it  has  contracted  to  about  40  m. 
It  forms  4  large  gulfs  or  bays,  viz. :  that  of 
Mezen  on  the  N.  E.,  that  of  Dwina  or  Arch- 
angel on  the  S.,  that  of  Onega  on  the  S.  W., 
and  the  deep  inlet  extending,  with  a  mean 
width  of  25  m.,  a  distance  of  100  m.  into  Lap- 
land on  the  N.  W.,  called  the  gulf  of  Kandalask. 
Its  area  is  estimated  at  44,000  sq.  m.  It  has 
numerous  small  islands,  and  two  of  consider- 
able size,  that  of  Solovetz,  in  the  Solovetzkoi 
group,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Onega, 
and  Moryovetz,  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of 
Mezen.  The  sea  has  bold  and  rocky  shores, 
and  deep  waters,  except  in  the  gulf  of  Dwina, 
which  is  obstructed  by  a  sand  bank  and  is  for 
most  of  its  extent  shallow.  The  Mezen,  K 
Dwina,  Onega,  Vig,  Kem,  Kamienna,  and  many 
smaller  streams  discharge  their  waters  into 
the  White  sea.  Its  only  large  port  is  that  of 
Archangel  on  the  gulf  of  Dwina.  The  naviga- 
tion is  open  for  5  or  6  months  of  the  year. 
Fish  are  abundant.  The  white  whale,  or 
white  fish  of  the  whalemen,  seal,  salmon,  cod, 
herring,  &c.,  are  caught  in  large  numbers ;  and 
from  Archangel  and  the  other  towns  on  the 
coasts,  vessels  are  sent  to  Spitzbergen,  ISTova 
Zembla,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Polar  sea  in 
pursuit  of  whales,  seals,  and  walruses. — The 
White  sea  first  became  known  to  English  navi- 
gators through  Richard  Chancellor,  command- 
ing a  ship  in  the  unfortunate  squadron  of  Sir 
Hugh  Willoughby  in  1553,  who  landed  on  the 
shores  of  the  gulf  of  Dwina. 

WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  a  post  village 
of  Greenbrier  co.,  Ya.,  containing  the  principal 
mineral  spring  of  Virginia,  on  Howard's  creek, 
205  m.  W.  from  Richmond,  and  9  m.  E.  from 
Lewisburg,  the  county  seat.  The  first  use  of 
the  waters  by  the  whites  is  said  to  have  been 
in  1778,  and  in  1820  the  spring  had  become  a 
fashionable  resort.  Buildings  have  now  been 
erected  capable  of  receiving  1,500  guests.  The 
spring  is  in  the  lowest  part  of  a  beautiful  val- 
ley, and  is  covered  by  a  dome  supported  by  12 
Ionic  columns  and  crowned  by  a  statue  of  Hy- 
geia.  Its  elevation  is  about  2,000  feet  above 
tide  water,  and  its  temperature  62°  F.  It 
yields  about  80  gallons  per  minute.    The  solid 


ingredients  of  the  water  are  sulphate  of  lime, 
sulphate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  carbon- 
ate of  magnesia,  carbonate  of  lime,  chloride  of 
calcium,  chloride  of  sodium,  sulpho-hydrate  of 
sodium,  peroxide  of  iron,  iodine,  phosphate  of 
lime,  precipitated  sulphur,  and  a  small  quanti- 
ty of  organic  matter ;  the  gaseous  ingredients 
are  carbonic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  oxy- 
gen, and  nitrogen.  It  is  said  to  resemble  the 
Sharon  springs  of  Schoharie  co.,  E".  Y.,  in  its 
chemical  and  medicinal  properties.  The  wa- 
ters are  considered  eflicacious  in  dyspepsia, 
jaundice,  and  liver  diseases  generally,  gout, 
rheumatism,  diseases  of  the  skin  and  kidneys, 
&c. — At  distances  from  22  to  42  m.  from  this 
spring  are  the  Red,  Salt,  and  Blue  Sulphur 
springs,  at  each  of  which  there  are  rooms  for 
about  400  guests.  The  water  of  the  Red  Sul- 
phur springs  has  a  temperature  of  54°  F.,  and 
is  very  strongly  charged  with  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen. The  Salt  Sulphur  spring  contains  no 
chloride  of  sodium,  but  a  larger  proportion  of 
sulphate  of  soda  than  the  other  springs.  The 
Blue  or  Gray  Sulphur  possesses  valuable  diu- 
retic properties. 

WHITE  SWELLING,  the  name  popularly 
given  to  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  joints 
occurring  in  scrofulous  subjects.  The  complaint 
appears  sometimes  to  originate  in  a  slight  in- 
jury, a  bruise  or  a  sprain ;  sometimes  no  cause 
can  be  assigned  for  its  occurrence.  The  joint 
slowly  becomes  stiff  and  swollen ;  for  a  long 
time  it  is  painful  only  on  being  moved,  and  the 
patient  keeps  it  as  quiet  as  possible  in  a  posture 
that  relaxes  as  far  as  may  be  the  surrounding 
muscles  and  tendons,  and  this  is  generally  in  a 
semi-flexed  position.  The  swelling  is  caused 
largely  by  the  parts  exterior  to  the  joint  be- 
coming thickened  and  infiltrated  with  plastic 
and  fatty  matters.  It  comes  on  very  slowly, 
and  as  it  supervenes  the  prominences  of  i^Q 
bones  are  lost,  and  the  joint  becomes  rounded 
and  has  a  doughy  or  semi-elastic  feel.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  skin,  which  for  a  long  time 
preserves  its  natural  color,  gives  the  disease  its 
popular  name.  The  swelling,  considerable  in 
itself,  seems  greater  from  the  wasting  of  the 
rest  of  the  limb.  The  disease  has  a  great  ten- 
dency to  run  on  to  suppuration,  which  takes 
place  both  within  the  joint  and  around.  This 
is  rapidly  followed  by  hectic  fever,  and  often 
by  the  development  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs. 
The  general  treatment  consists  in  hygienic 
measures,  in  a  generous  diet,  and  in  the  use  of 
iron,  cod  liver  oil,  phosphoric  acid,  and  io- 
dine. Locally,  the  chief  indication  to  be  ful- 
filled is  to  keep  the  joint  in  a  state  of  perfect 
rest,  and  this  is  best  done  by  the  use  of  prop- 
erly adjusted  splints  or  the  employment  of  the 
starch  bandage.  When  the  inflammation  has 
entirely  subsided,  friction  and  stimulating  lini- 
ments maybe  employed  to  remove  the  thicken- 
ing and  stiffness  which  remain. 

WHITEBAIT  {clupea  alba,  Yarr.),  a  small 
fish  of  the  herring  family,  in  great  repute  with 
London  epicures.    It  has  teeth  on  the  palate 
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and  pterygoid  bones,  on  the  vomer,  and  on  the 
tongue,  for  which  reason  Valenciennes  has  es- 
tablished for  it  the  genus  rogenia;  the  scales 
are  very  soft,  small,  and  thin.  It  is  from  3  to 
6  inches  long  according  to  age,  pale  ashy  green 
above,  sides  and  lower  parts  unspotted  white 
at  all  seasons.  It  is  a  marine  species,  ascending 
the  Thames  to  deposit  its  spawn  in  the  spring, 
and  going  up  as  far  as  Blackwall  and  Wool- 
wich ;  the  fishery  begins  in  April  and  continues 
to  September,  and  is  prosecuted  by  means  of 
nets  with  a  mouth  of  3  feet  square  and  very 
small  tail,  sunk  4  or  5  feet  below  the  surface  in 
the  tideway.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be 
the  young  of  the  shad  or  sprat,  and  laws  are 
even  now  in  existence  prohibiting  its  cap- 
ture under  severe  penalties.  Throughout iihe 
summer  whitebait  dinners  are  very  common 
at  Greenwich  and  Blackwall,  the  fish  being 
caught  in  abundance  at  every  flood  tide ;  every 
year  there  is  a  ministerial  whitebait  dinner  at 
Greenwich,  just  before  the  prorogation  of  par- 
liament, usually  between  Aug.  1  and  Sept.  10. 
Fried  in  batter  or  crumbs,  they  are  delicious ; 
the  fish  served  are  the  young  of  the  year,  adults, 
6  inches  long,  being  taken  in  winter  in  the 
frith  of  Forth  and  off  the  coasts  of  Kent  and 
Essex.  Their  food  seems  to  consist  of  minute 
crustaceans 

WHITEFIELD,  George,  founder  of  the  Oal- 
vinistic  Methodists,  born  in  Gloucester,  Eng- 
land, Dec.  16,  1714,  died  in  ll^ewburyport, 
Mass.,  Sept.  30,  1770.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
innkeeper  and  the  youngest  of  7  children.  He 
lost  his  father  in  infancy,  and,  after  passing 
some  years  at  a  grammar  school,  was  taken 
home  at  the  age  of  15  to  help  his  mother  about 
the  inn.  He  seems  to  have  been  from  boyhood 
of  a  serious  turn  of  mind,  though  he  describes 
his  youth  as  being  exceedingly  vicious.  "From 
my  cradle  to  my  manhood,"  said  he,  '^  I  can 
see  nothing  in  me  but  a  fitness  to  be  damned." 
^Nevertheless,  while  he  was  washing  mops  and 
cleaning  rooms  in  "his  blue  apron"  at  the 
Gloucester  inn,  he  composed  sermons,  and 
fasted  twice  a  week  for  36  hours  together.  At 
the  age  of  18,  having  fitted  himself  for  the  uni- 
versity by  another  period  at  school,  he  entered 
Pembroke  college,  Oxford,  as  a  servitor.  There 
he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Charles  Wesley, 
and  became  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the 
"holy  club,"  in  which  the  denomination  of  the 
Methodists  took  its  rise.  He  was  at  first  dis- 
posed toward  quietism,  but  the  Wesleys  rescued 
him,  as  he  says,  from  his  "various  and  piti- 
able state,"  and  he  immediately  flew  to  the  op- 
posite extreme  of  asceticism,  spending  "  whole 
days  and  weeks  lying  prostrate  on  the  ground 
in  prayer,"  fasting  inordinately,  and  striving  to 
teach  himself  humility  by  wearing  dirty  shoes 
and  patched  breeches.  One  effect  of  these 
practices  was  to  throw  him  into  a  profound 
and  morbid  melancholy,  from  which  he  sud- 
denly recovered  after  a  long  sickness,  brought 
on  by  the  same  self-imposed  rigors.  At  the  end 
of  7  weeks'  ilhiess  "the  weight  of  sin  went  off," 


and  he  returned  home  to  regain  his  health. 
During  this  visit  he  was  ordained  deacon  by 
the  bishop  of  Gloucester  (June,  1736),  and  the 
next  Sunday  preached  with  such  extraordinary 
effect  that  a  complaint  was  made  to  the  bishop 
that  he  had  dri^^en  15  persons  mad.     "  I  only 
hope,"  was  the  bishop's  reply,  "  that  the  mad- 
ness will  continue  till  the  next  sabbath."    Re- 
turning to  Oxford,  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A., 
and  in  1737  went  to  London  to  preach  at  the 
tower  chapel.    He  afterward  filled  for  a  few 
months  a  curacy  in  Hampshire,  and  in  Dec. 
1737  was  induced  by  letters  from  John  Wesley 
in  Georgia  to  embark  for  America.     Wesley 
had  left  the  colony  however  before  Whitefield 
arrived,  and  in  Sept.  1738  the  latter  set  sail 
again  for  England  to  collect  funds  for  a  pro- 
posed orphan  asylum  near  Savannah.     Soon 
after  he  reached  home  the  two  friends  entered 
in  earnest  upon  the  missionary  career  from 
which    the    origin    of  Methodism    is    dated. 
Whitefield  set  the  example  of  preaching  in  the 
open  air  in  a  field  near  Bristol  (Feb.  1739). 
From  this  time  he  travelled  continually  from 
place  to  place,  preaching  to  enormous  crowds 
of  people  with  the  most  marvellous  results. 
All  classes  of  persons  came  to  hear  him.    At 
one  time  he  is  said  to  have  addressed  as  many 
as  60,000  people  at  Moorfields.    In  Aug.  1739, 
he  set  out  on  another  visit  to  America,  landed 
in  Philadelphia,  passed  through  IsTew  Jersey, 
spent  a  week  in  JSTew  York,  and  then  went  to 
his  orphan  house  in  Georgia.    He  afterward  vis- 
ited Kew  England,  preached  to  20,000  listeners 
on  Boston  common,  and  in  Jan.  1741  returned 
to  England.     Immediately  on  his  arrival  he 
had  a  quarrel  with  Wesley  on  the  subject  of 
predestination,  Wesley  holding   to   Arminian 
sentiments,  and  Whitefield  espousing  the  doc- 
trines of  Calvin.     So  much  personal  ill  feeling 
was  aroused  that  Whitefield  preached  against 
his  friend  by  name,  but  they  were  soon  recon- 
ciled.   Doctrinally  however  they  never  came 
to  an  agreement,  and  the  Calvinistic  and  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists  have  ever  since  remained  dis- 
tinct bodies.     (See  Methodism.)     The  coun- 
tess of  Huntingdon  about  this  time  became  a 
disciple  of  Whitefield,   and    invited    him    to 
preach  at  her  residence,  where  Chesterfield, 
Hume,  and  Bolingbroke  were  among  his  hear- 
ers.   In  1744  he  made  a  third  voyage  to  Amer- 
ica, landing  at  York,  Me.    He  met  at  first  with 
great  opposition  in  N"ew  England,  Harvard  col- 
lege issuing  a  "testimony"  against  him,  and 
many  of  the  clergy  being  equally  hostile.    Be- 
fore he  set  out  for  Georgia,  however,  he  had 
converted  20  pastors.    In  1748  he  went  to  the 
Bermudas  for  his  health,  and  thence  returned 
to  England.    After  successful  tours  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  he  was  again  in  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  in  1751-2,  and  in  1754  made  a 
fifth  voyage  thither,  accompanied  by  a  number 
of  children  for  his  orphan  house.    His  tour  ex- 
tended from  Georgia  to  ITew  Hampshire,  and 
he  spoke  of  it  as  the  most  important  of  all  his 
expeditions.    In  1757  he  was  assaulted  by  a 
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mob  in  Dublin,  and  severely  wounded  witb 
stones.    He  made  bis  sixtb  American  tour  in 
1763-5,  and  started  on  a  seventb  in  Sept.  1769, 
taking  affectionate  leave  of  "Wesley  in  a  fare- 
well letter.    He  preacbed  for  two  bours  at 
Exeter,  N".  H.,  tbe  day  before*  bis  deatb,  and 
on  bis  arrival  at  Newburyport  tbe  same  even- 
ing made  an  address  to  tbe  crowd  tbat  came 
to  meet  bim.    He  died  of  astbma,  and  was 
buried  beneatb  tbe  pulpit  of  tbe  Federal  street 
cburcb  in  ISTewburyport.    Like  Wesley  be  was 
unbappily  married.    During  bis  second  Amer- 
ican journey  be  wrote  to  a  friend  asking  for  bis 
daugbter  in  marriage,  but  blessed  God,  in  tbe 
letter,  tbat  bis  beart  was  "  free  from  tbat  fool- 
isb  passion  wbicb  the  world  calls  love."    Tbe 
proposal  was  declined,  and  in  1741  be  married 
a  widow,  wbose  deatb  in  1768,  according  to 
his  friend  Winter,  "set  bis  mind  mucb  at  rest." 
She  bore  bim  a  son  wbo  died  an  infant. — 
Wbitefield  was  tall  in  person;    bis  features 
were  regular,  and  bis  eyes  small,  blue,  and  lu- 
.  minous ;  one  of  tbem  bad  a  sligbt  cast.    His 
voice  was  marvellously  ricb,  sweet,  and  sono- 
rous.   His  eloquence  bas  rarely  been  surpassed. 
It  was  a  natural  gift  improved  by  diligent 
study,  and  Garrick  said  tbat  eacb  repetition  of 
tbe  same  sermon  sbowed  a  constant  improve- 
ment, as  many  as  40  repetitions  being  required 
before  tbe  discourse  reacbed  its  full  perfection. 
According  to  the  same  authority,  he  could 
make  bis  audience  weep  or  tremble  merely  by 
varying  his  pronunciation  of  tbe  word  Mesopo- 
tamia.   His  style  was  severely  simple,  and  in 
bis  printed  sermons  seems  even  meagre.    He 
never  fell  into  vulgarity,  but  deligbted  in  odd 
illustrations,  anecdotes,  local  allusions,  collo- 
quial phrases,  and  tbe  language  of  tbe  common 
people.     Sometimes  be  stamped  loudly  and 
passionately,  and  be  was  frequently  so  mucb 
overcome  tbat  be  required  some  time  to  com- 
pose himself.     He  seldom  preacbed  without 
weeping.    His  gestures  and  the  play  of  bis 
features  were  full  of    dramatic    power.     A 
collection  of  bis  sermons,  tracts,  and  letters 
was  published  in  London    in  1771   (6  vols. 
8vo.),  and  bis  journals  were  printed,  like  Wes- 
ley's, during  bis  lifetime,  a  second  and  cor- 
rected edition  of  them  appearing  in  1756. — 
See  Robert  Philip,  "Life  and  Times  of  White- 
field;"  John  Gillies,  "Memoirs  of  the  Life  of 
tbe  Rev.  George  Wbitefield"  (8vo.,  London, 
1772) ;  and  tbe  Rev.  Abel  Stevens,  "History  of 
the  Religious  Movement  of  the  IStb  Century 
called  Methodism"  (3  vols.  12mo.,  N'ew  York, 
1859-'62). 

WHITEHALL,  a  township  and  village  of 
Washington  co.,  K  Y.,  situated  at  the  extremity 
of  Lake  Ohamplain ;  pop.  in  1860,  4,862.  It  is 
connected  with  Troy  by  the  Ohamplain  canal, 
and  by  tbe  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga,  and  Sara- 
toga and  Whitehall  railroads.  The  village  is 
situated  at  tbe  entrance  of  Wood  creek  and 
Pawlet  river  into  the  lake,  and  several  steam- 
boats ply  daily  during  the  summer  between  it 
and  tbe  other  lake  ports.    The  falls  in  tbe 


streams  furnish  ample  water  power,  wbicb  is 
employed  in  tbe  manufacture  of  timber,  flour, 
machinery,  woollen  goods,  carpets,  and  sashes 
and  blinds.  There  is  also  a  considerable  busi- 
ness done  in  tbe  construction  of  boats,  sailing 
vessels,  and  steamboats  for  tbe  lake  trade. 
Whitehall  bas  7  churches  (2  Methodist,  and  1 
eacb  Baptist,  Congregational,  Episcopal,  Pres- 
byterian, and  Roman  Oatbolic),  17  public 
schools,  and  one  academy. — The  town  was 
first  settled  in  1761  by  Major  Philip  Skene,  a 
Britisb  half-pay  officer,  wbo  gave  it  the  name 
of  Skenesborougb.  During  the  revolutionary 
war  bis  bouse  was  used  by  tbe  colonists  as  a 
fort,  but  was  blown  up  by  tbe  garrison  after 
Fort  Ticonderoga  bad  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  British.  The  name  of  the  place  was 
changed  to  Whitehall  iii  1786.  In  the  war  of 
1812  it  was  an  important  military  depot.  Tbe 
first  steamboat  wbicb  plied  on  the  lake  was 
launched  here  in  1809.  Tbe  Champlain  canal 
was  constructed  from  this  point  to  Fort  Edward 
in  1819,  and  completed  to  Troy  in  1824. 
-  WHITEHAYEN,  a  parliamentary  borough, 
seaport,  and  market  town  of  Cumberland, 
England,  on  a  small  creek  of  the  Irisb  sea,  88 
m.  S.  W.  from  Carlisle ;  lat.  54°  33'  IST.,  long. 
3°  35'  W. ;  pop.  in  1861  (of  the  town),  18,842. 
It  is  built  at  tbe  foot  of  high  hills,  bas  a  good 
barbor,  and  enjoys  an  extensive  commerce,  tbe 
principal  articles  of  export  being  coal,  iron, 
and  iron  ore.  Tbe  coal  mines  extend  under 
tbe  town  and  for  more  than  2  miles  under  the 
sea,  being  tbe  deepest  known  in  tbe  world. 
In  1859-60  the  exports  by  water  included  195,- 
508  tons  of  coal  and  198,397  tons  of  iron,  be- 
side about  as  mucb  more  sent  by  railway. 

WHITEHEAD,  Paul,  an  English  poet,  born 
in  London,  Feb.  6,  1710,  died  tbere,  Dec.  30, 
1774.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  mercer  of  Lon- 
don, but,  not  liking  trade,  became  a  student  of 
law  at  tbe  Middle  Temple,  and  in  1735  obtained 
a  small  competence  by  marriage.  In  1733  be 
published  "State  Dunces,"  a  satire  upon  the 
ministry,  which  gained  bim  tbe  favor  of  tbe 
opposition,  then  beaded  by  the  prince  of  Wales. 
Having  joined  Fleetwood,  the  manager  of  Dru- 
ry  Lane  theatre,  in  a  bond  for  £3,000,  he  re- 
fused to  pay  when  called  upon  to  do  so,  and  in 
consequence  underwent  a  long  confinement  in 
the  Fleet  prison.  In  1739  another  satire  from 
bis  pen  appeared  under  tbe  title  of  "  Manners," 
and  was  so  personal  in  its  attacks  tbat  Dodsley, 
bis  publisher,  was  imprisoned,  and  be  himself 
only  escaped  tbe  same  penalty  by  fligbt.  Sub- 
sequently be  became  a  literary  hanger-on  of 
Bubb  Dodington,  and  in  1744  published  a  sat- 
ire upon  boxing  under  tbe  title  of  the  "  Gymna- 
siad,"  and  about  the  same  time  another  upon 
tbe  government  entitled  "  Honour."  Sir  Fran- 
cis Dasbwood,  afterward  Lord  de  Despenser, 
obtained  for  bim  tbe  situation  of  deputy  treas- 
urer of  the  chamber,  wbicb  office,  yielding  about 
£800  a  year,  be  held  until  bis  death.  He  was 
one  of  the  party  engaged  in  the  scenes  of  de- 
bauchery and  blasphemy  enacted  at  Medmen- 
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ham  abbey,  the  infamous  revelries  of  which 
were  exposed  by  Wilkes  in  revenge  for  the 
prosecution  brought  against  him  by  some  of  his 
noble  associates  in  debauchery,  for  the  "Essay 
on  Women."  Beside  the  works  above  mention- 
ed, he  wrote  some  songs  and  epigrams,  and  an 
"Epistle  to  Dr,  Thomson"  (1745).  His  collect- 
ed works,  which  were  of  merely  temporary  in- 
terest, were  published  in  1777,  with  an  account 
of  his  life,  by  Oapt.  Edward  Thomson. 

WHITEHEAD,  William,  an  English  poet, 
born  in  Cambridge  in  1715,  died  in  London, 
April  14,  1785.  He  was  the  son  of  a  baker  in 
his  native  place,  but  was  educated  at  Winches- 
ter school,  in  1735  was  admitted  to  Clare  hall, 
Cambridge,  and  in  1742  became  fellow  of  his 
college.  In  1741  he  published  an  "Epistle  on 
the  Danger  of  Writing  Yerse, "  after  the  man- 
ner of  Pope.  In  1745  he  became  tutor  to  the 
son  of  the  earl  of  Jersey,  and  he  now  wrote 
his  tragedy  of  "  The  Roman  Father,"  founded 
partly  upon  the  Horace  of  Oorneille,  which  was 
brought  out  at  Drury  Lane  in  1750,  and  long 
held  possession  of  the  stage.  It  is  considered 
his  best  production.  He  wrote  another  tragedy 
called  "  Oretisa,  Queen  of  Athens,"  brought  out 
in  1754,  and  in  that  year  accompanied  his  pu- 
pil and  Viscount  Nuneham  to  the  continent. 
While  absent  he  was  appointed  to  the  place  of 
secretary  and  registrar  to  the  order  of  the 
bath,  and  in  1758  was  made  poet  laureate.  In 
1762  he  produced  a  comedy  entitled  "The 
School  for  Lovers,"  and  in  1770  a  farce  called 
"  The  Trip  to  Scotland."  He  wrote  numerous 
epistles,  essays,  odes,  and  other  poems,  and  his 
productions  were  twice  collected  and  printed 
under  his  own  supervision  (1754  and  1774). 
His  friend  Mason  published  a  third  edition  in 
1788,  with  a  biographical  account  of  the  poet. 

WHITELOCKE,  Bulstrode,  an  English 
statesman,  born  in  London,  Aug.  2,  1605,  died 
at  Chilton,  Wiltshire,  Jan.  18, 1676.  He  was  the 
son  of  Sir  James  Whitelocke,  an  English  legal 
author  and  judge  of  the  common  pleas,  was 
educated  at  St.  John's  college,  Oxford,  entered 
the  Middle  Temple,  and  in  1640  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  long  parliament  from  Great 
Marlow  in  Buckinghamshire.  In  that  body  he 
acted  a  conspicuous  part,  but  his  course  was 
very  vacillating,  probably  from  a  disinclination 
to  support  extreme  measures  against  the  crown, 
although  opposed  to  the  tyrannical  exercise  of 
the  royal  authority.  He  was  made  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  managing  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  earl  of  Strafford.  On  the  militia 
question  he  maintained  that  the  power  of 
raising  troops  lay  neither  in  the  king  nor  in 
the  parliament,  but  in  both  jointly.  In  1642  he 
was  made  deputy  lieutenant  of  Buckingham- 
shire and  Oxfordshire,  and  with  Hampden  dis- 
persed the  commissioners  of  array  assembled 
at  Watlington.  In  Kov.  1642,  he  was  pres- 
ent at  the  defence  of  Brentford ;  subsequently 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  Oxford  to 
treat  of  peace ;  and  was  one  of  the  lay  members 
of  the  Westminster  assembly,  where  he  opposed 


the  adoption  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
government.  In  1644  he  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Windsor  castle.  In  1645  he  opposed 
the  self-denying  ordinance,  became  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  and  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  at  Uxbridge  to  negotiate 
with  Charles.  In  Deo.  1646,  he  opposed  the 
disbanding  of  the  army,  and  favored  the  ordi- 
nance which  deprived  parliament  of  its  arbi- 
trary power.  He  refused  to  join  in  drawing  up 
the  charges  against  Charles,  though  named  one 
of  the  members  for  that  purpose,  and  disap- 
proved of  the  proceedings  at  the  king's  trial. 
Though  his  refusal  to  support  Cromwell  in  all 
his  measures  led  the  latter  to  look  upon  him 
somewhat  cooUy,  he  was  afterward  for  a  time 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  great  seal,  and 
held  several  other  offices,  and  in  Sept.  1653  was 
appointed  ambassador  to  Sweden,  where  he 
made  a  satisfactory  treaty.  In  June,  1654,  he 
returned,  and  in  August  was  elected  to  Crom- 
well's second  parliament  from  Buckingham- 
shire, and  on  its  dissolution  was  made  commis- 
sioner of  the  treasury,  and  subsequently  one  of 
the  council  of  trade.  In  the  third  parliament 
he  acted  part  of  the  time  as  speaker,  and  at- 
tended the  inauguration  of  the  protector  in 
June,  1657.  Applying  for  the  provostship  of 
Eton  college,  and  not  receiving  it,  he  went  for 
a  time  into  retirement,  but  in  December  was 
called  by  Cromwell  to  his  house  of  peers,  and 
on  Aug.  21,  1658,  the  protector  created  him  a 
viscount,  which  honor  he  refused.  After  the 
death  of  Cromwell  he  was  made  by  his  son 
Richard  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  great 
seal,  and  after  the  displacement  of  Richard  he 
was  named  member  of  the  council  of  state.  As 
president  of  this  body  he  repressed  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Sir  George  Booth,  opposed  the  designs 
of  Monk,  and  on  the  reassembling  of  the  long 
parliament  gave  up  the  great  seal,  and  retired 
into  the  country.  At  the  restoration  his  name 
was  inserted  in  the  act  of  pardon  and  oblivion 
by  a  small  majority  in  the  house  of  commons. 
He  wrote  valuable  and  interesting  "  Memorials 
of  the  English  Affairs  from  the  Beginning  of 
the  Reign  of  King  Charles  the  First  to  the 
Happy  Restoration  of  King  Charles  the  Second" 
(1682,  enlarged  in  1732 ;  new  ed.,  4  vols.  8vo., 
Oxford,  1853).  He  also  wrote  a  "Journal  of 
the  Swedish  Embassy  in  1653  and  1654  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  England  "  (1772 ;  new  ed., 
1855) ;  and  "  Memorials  of  the  English  Affairs 
from  the  supposed  Expedition  of  Brute  to  this 
Island,  to  the  End  of  the  Reign  of  King  James 
the  First,"  published  in  1709  by  William  Penn. 
Several  of  his  speeches  are  to  be  found  in  his 
"  Memorials." 

WHITESIDES,  a  N*.  W.  co.  of  Illinois,  sepa- 
rated from  Iowa  by  the  Mississippi  river  and  in- 
tersected by  Rock  river ;  area,  730  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1860, 18,740.  The  surface  is  level  and  diver- 
sified by  prairies  and  woodland,  and  the  soil  is 
very  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
149,661  bushels  of  wheat,  211,027  of  Indian 
corn,  70,654  of  oats,  118,963  lbs.  of  butter,  and 
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8,950  tons  of  hay.  There  were  4  churches,  and 
1,364  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The 
county  is  intersected  by  the  Fulton  and  Iowa 
railroad.  Capital,  Sterling. 
WHITEWEED.  See  Oxeye. 
WHITEWOOD.  See  Tulip  Teee. 
WHITFIELD,  or  Whitefield,  a  IST.  W.  co.  of 
Georgia,  bordering  on  Tennessee,  and  bounded 
E.  by  the  Oonnasauga  river;  area,  about  TOO 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  10,047,  of  whom  1,732 
were  slaves.  The  surface  is  mostly  mountain- 
ous, and  much  of  the  soil  fertile.  Iron  ore  and 
some  other  minerals  are  found.  The  county  is 
intersected  by  the  Atlantic  and  western  and  the 
East  Tennessee  and  Georgia  railroads.  It  was 
organized  in  1852.  out  of  parts  of  Murray  and 
Walker  counties.     Capital,  Dalton. 

WHITGIFT,  John,  an  English  prelate,  born 
in  Great  Grimsby,  Lincolnshire,  in  1530,  died 
at  Lambeth,  Feb.  29,  1604.  He  manifested  al- 
most from  boyhood  a  decided  aversion  to  the 
Eoman  Catholic  faith,  was  educated  at  Pem- 
broke hall,  Cambridge,  of  which  Ridley  was 
then  master,  and  during  the  reign  of  Mary  was 
in  great  danger  on  account  of  his  opinions. 
After  the  accession  of  Ehzabeth  he  entered  into 
holy  orders  (1560),  and  was  made  chaplain  to 
Cox,  bishop  of  Ely ;  subsequently  he  succeeded 
Hutton  as  Lady  Margaret's  professor  of  divinity, 
in  which  office  he  gained  a  high  reputation  by  his 
lectures  on  the  book  of  Revelations  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  In  1567  he  was  elected 
master  of  Pembroke  hall.  Soon  afterward  the 
queen  made  him  her  chaplain  and  master  of 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  and  the  same  year 
he  also  became  regius  professor  of  divinity.  In 
1571  he  was  vice-chancellor  of  the  university, 
and  in  1572  prolocutor  to  the  lower  house  of  con- 
vocation. About  this  time,  at  the  desire  of  Dr. 
Parker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  wrote  an 
answer  to  a  work  entitled  "  An  Admonition  to 
the  Parliament,"  which  had  bitterly  assailed 
the  established  church.  His  reply  was  attacked 
by  Cartwright,  and  Whitgift  rejoined  in  his 
"  Defence."  He  was  now  made  dean  of  Lin- 
coln, and  in  1576  bishop  of  Worcester,  and, 
having  also  received  a  civil  commission  as  vice- 
president  of  the  marches  of  Wales,  made  con- 
stant use  of  both  the  temporal  and  :  spiritual 
powers  to  put  down  Roman  Catholicism  and 
Puritanism  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction. 
In  1583  he  became  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
He  soon  promulgated  articles  for  the  observ- 
ance of  discipline,  one  of  which  exacted  from 
every  clergyman  in  the  church  a  subscription 
to  the  three  points  of  the  queen's  supremacy, 
the  lawfulness  of  the  common  prayer  and  ordi- 
nation service,  and  the  truth  of  the  whole  39 
articles.  Making  use  of  the  court  of  high  com- 
mission created  under  the  act  of  supremacy 
passed  at  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  he 
removed  from  stations  in  the  church  all  schis- 
matics or  noncomformists.  In  1585  the  star 
chamber,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  at  his  in- 
stigation passed  ordinances  for  the  regulation 
of  the  press,  by  which  no  one  was  allowed  to 


print  except  in  London,  Oxford,  and  Cam- 
bridge ;  the  number  of  printers  was  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners; 
none  but  a  few  special  printers  were  to  be  suf- 
fered to  print  any  book,  matter,  or  thing 
whatsoever  until  it  should  be  perused  and  al- 
lowed by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
bishop  of  London ;  and  every  one  selling  books 
contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  ordinance  was  to 
be  imprisoned  for  3  months.  In  1586  he  was 
sworn  of  the  privy  council,  and  framed  the 
statutes  of  cathedral  churches ;  in  1587  he  re- 
fused the  chancellorship,  recommending  for  the 
place  Sir  Christopher  Hatton ;  and  in  1595,  on 
occasion  of  the  controversy  on  predestination, 
he  in  concert  with  others  of  the  clergy  drew 
up  the  celebrated  Lambert  articles.  At  the 
conference  held  at  Hampton  Court  in  1604,  he 
was  appointed  member  of  a  commission  for  reg- 
ulating the  affairs  of  the  church.  His  life  was 
written  by  Strype  and  by  Sir  George  Paule. 

WHITIKG.    See  Hake,  and  Pollock. 

WHITLEY.  I.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Kentucky,  bor- 
dering on  Tennessee,  and  intersected  by  the 
Cumberland  river ;  area,  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  7,762,  of  whom  183  were  slaves.  The 
surface  is  hilly  and  broken.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  3,609  bushels  of  wheat,  312,918 
of  Indian  corn,  52,678  of  oats,  135,361  lbs.  of 
butter,  11,674  of  tobacco,  and  48,889  of  flax. 
There  were  42  churches,  and  1,197  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  Iron  ore  and  bitu- 
minous coal  are  abundant.  The  falls  of  the 
Cumberland  river  are  in  this  county.  Capital, 
Williamsburg.  II.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Indiana,  in- 
tersected by  Eel  river ;  area,  324  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1860,  10,731.  The  surface  is  undulating, 
but  there  are  several  prairies ;  the  soil  is  very 
fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were  46,669 
bushels  of  wheat,  126,049  of  Indian  corn,  20,040 
of  oats,  and  10,269  lbs.  of  wool.  The  Pitts- 
burg, Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago  railroad  passes 
through  the  county.     Capital,  Columbia. 

WHITLOW,  or  Felon  {paronychia)^  an  ab- 
scess occurring  on  the  fingers,  attended  with 
great  pain  and  inflammation,  commencing  in, 
if  not  confined  to,  the  terminal  joint. ^  The  cu- 
taneous or  superficial  whitlow  consists  of  an 
inflammation  of  the  skin  of  the  last  phalanx, 
with  burning  pain  and  effusion  of  a  serous  or 
bloody  fluid  raising  the  cuticle  into  a  blister ; 
when  under  the  skin,  and  especially  when 
about  the  nails,  there  is  great  pain  and  throb- 
bing until  the  pus,  which  is  almost  sure  to 
form,  is  let  out  either  spontaneously  or  by  in- 
cision, attended  often  with  loss  of  the  nails. 
Supposing  all  foreign  bodies  to  be  removed, 
leeches,  fomentations,  and  opiated  poultices 
may  be  applied ;  and  if  these  fail,  relief  may 
be  obtained  by  a  free  incision.  A  painful  and 
tender  state  of  the  tip  of  the  fingers  may  be 
remedied  by  painting  them  with  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver. In  the  tendinous  form  or  thecal  abscess, 
where  the  inflammation  is  within  the  sheaths 
of  the  tendons,  the  pain  is  much  more  severe, 
and  the  pus,  from  inability  to  escape  through 
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the  fibrous  tissues,  burrows  upward  along  the 
sheaths  into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  even  to 
the  forearm  and  arm,  producing  severe  consti- 
tutional symptoms  and  irritative  fever,  some- 
times requiring  amputation  to  save  life.  Free 
and  early  incisions  are  the  best  remedy,  the 
system  at  the  same  time  being  supported  by 
stimulants  and  tonics.  With  the  best  treat- 
ment, however,  the  finger  is  often  rendered 
stiff  and  useless,  with  the  loss  of  one  or  more 
of  the  joints  from  consequent  necrosis.  Punc- 
tured and  poisoned  wounds  are  the  most  fre- 
quent causes  of  tendinous  whitlow.  When 
the  constitution  is  impaired,  aperients  and  al- 
teratives are  important  aids  in  the  treatment. 
Aconite  and  morphine  will  allay  the  pain  and 
inflammation ;  while  phosphoric  acid  will  more 
quickly  restore  the  strength  of  the  patient  than 
quinine  or  iron. 

WHITMAN",  Saeah  Helen  (Power),  an 
American  poetess,  born  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
in  1813.  She  was  married  in  1828  to'Mr.  John 
Winslow  Whitman,  a  lawyer  of  Boston,  since 
whose  death  in  1833  she  has  resided  in  Provi- 
dence. She  published  in  1853  "Hours  of  Life 
and  other  Poems,"  which  were  received  with 
great  favor,  and  has  also  written  other  lyrics, 
a  number  of  elaborate  critical  articles  on  Eu- 
ropean writers,  and  a  defence  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  entitled  "Edgar  Poe  and  his  Critics"  (New 
York,  1859). 

WHITNEY,  Eli,  an  American  inventor,  born 
tn  Westborough,  Mass.,  Dec.  8,  1765,  died  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  8,  1825.  He  early 
nanifested  a  remarkable  mechanical  genius, 
and  partly  by  industry  as  an  artisan  and  part- 
y  by  teachihg  obtained  the  means  of  defraying 
lis  college  expenses.  He  was  graduated  at 
Yale  college  in  1T92,  and  went  the  same  year 
to  Georgia,  under  an  engagement  as  a  private 
teacher.  Einding,  on  arriving  there,  that  his 
place  had  been  supplied,  he  accepted  the  invi- 
tation of  the  widow  of  Gen.  Greene  to  make 
her  house  his  home  while  studying  law.  Sev- 
eral little  contrivances  made  for  Mrs.  Greene's 
convenience  had  given  her  a  high  opinion  of 
his  inventive  powers ;  and  when  some  gentle- 
men who  were  visiting  her  lamented  that  there 
could  be  no  profit  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
green  seed  cotton  (the  best  variety),  owing  to 
the  great  difficulty  of  separating  it  from  the 
seed,  she  advised  them  to  apply  to  Mr.  Whit- 
ney, "who,"  she  said,  "could  make  anything." 
At  this  time  a  pound  of  green  seed  cotton  was 
all  that  a  negro  woman  could  clean  in  a  day. 
Whitney  had  never  seen  either  the  raw  cotton 
or  the  cotton  seed.  With  some  difficulty,  as  it 
was  not  the  time  of  year  for  the  cultivation  of 
cotton,  he  procured  some  from  which  the  seeds 
had  not  been  removed,  and  commenced  work- 
ing out  his  idea  of  the  cotton  gin.  For  some 
months  he  was  engaged  in  constructing  his 
machine,  in  which  he  met  with  great  difficul- 
ties, being  compelled  to  draw  his  iron  wire,  as 
he  could  obtain  none  in  Savannah,  and  to  man- 
ufacture his  own  tools.    Mrs.  Greene  and  Mr. 


MiUer,  who  afterward  became  Whitney's  part- 
ner, were  the  only  persons  permitted  to  see  the 
machine ;  but  rumors  of  it  had  gone  through 
the  state,  and  before  it  was  quite  finished  the 
building  in  which  it  was  placed  was  broken 
open  by  night,  and  the  machine  carried  off. 
Before  Mr.  Whitney  could  complete  his  model 
and  obtain  his  patent,  a  number  of  machines 
based  on  his  invention  had  been  surreptitious- 
ly made,  and  were  in  operation.  Mr.  Miller, 
who  had  some  property,  formed  a  partnership 
with  him  in  May,  1793,  and  Whitney  went  to 
Connecticut  to  manufacture  the  machines.  He 
was  involved  in  continual  troubles  by  infringe- 
ments of  his  patent.  In  Georgia  it  was  boldly 
asserted  that  Whitney  was  not  the  inventor, 
but  that  some  persons  in  Switzerland  had  in- 
vented something  like  it ;  and  the  substitution 
of  teeth  cut  in  an  iron  plate,  instead  of  wire, 
was  claimed  as  superseding  his  invention.  In 
South  Carolina  the  legislature  granted  him 
$50,000  for  his  invention,  which  was  finally 
paid  after  vexatious  delays  and  lawsuits. 
North  Carolina  allowed  a  percentage  for  the 
use  of  each  saw  for  5  years,  and  collected  and 
paid  it  over  to  the  patentees  in  good  faith; 
and  Tennessee  promised  to  do  the  same  thing, 
but  afterward  rescinded  her  contract.  For 
years,  amid  accumulated  misfortunes,  lawsuits 
wrongfully  decided  against  him,  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  manufactory  by  fire,  the  industrious 
propagation  of  the  report  that  his  machine 
injured  the  fibre  of  the  cotton,  the  refusal 
of  congress,  on  account  of  the  opposition  of 
southern  members,  to  allow  the  patent  to  be 
renewed,  and  the  death  of  his  partner,  Mr. 
Whitney  struggled  on  until,  convinced  that  he 
should  never  receive  a  just  compensation  for 
his  great  invention,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  manufacture  of  firearms  for  the  govern- 
ment, from  which  he  eventually  reaped  a  for- 
tune. He  was  the  first  manufacturer  of  fire- 
arms who  carried  the  division  of  labor  to  the 
extent  of  making  it  the  duty  of  each  workman 
to  perform  by  machinery  but  one  or  two  opera- 
tions on  a  single  portion  of  the  gun,  and  thus 
rendered  all  the  parts  adapted  to  any  one  of 
the  thousands  of  arms  in  process  of  manufac- 
ture at  the  same  time.  His  first  contract  with 
government,  in  1798,  was  for  10,000  stand  of 
arms  to  be  delivered  in  two  years ;  but  owing 
to  the  necessity  of  inventing  and  perfecting  all 
the  machinery  for  their  manufacture,  the  whole 
number  were  not  delivered  till  8  years  from 
the  time  of  making  the  contract.  At  this  time, 
however,  he  had  so  far  perfected  his  machinery 
at  Whitney ville,  Conn.,  that  he  immediately 
entered  into  contracts  for  30,000  stand  more, 
which  he  was  able  to  furnish  at  the  time  agreed 
upon.  The  application  of  several  of  his  inven- 
tions to  other  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 
added  to  his  reputation,  though  but  little  to  his 
wealth.     (See  Oottoj^,  vol.  v.  p.  762.) 

WHITNEY,  William  Dwight,  an  American 
orientalist,  born  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  Feb. 
9,  1827,  was  graduated  at  WiUiams  college  in 
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1845,  and  spent  3  years  in  the  study  of  Sanscrit 
at  Berlin  with  Dr.  A.  Weber,  and  at  Tubingen 
with  Professor  E.  Koth.    During  his  residence 
at  Berlin,  he  transcribed  with  his  own  hand, 
from  the  Sanscrit  MSS.  in  the  royal  library,  the 
Atharioa-Veda^    and    afterward    collated   the 
manuscripts  of  the  poem  in  Paris  and  England, 
and  in  connection  with  Professor  Roth  publish- 
ed the  Atharva  text  (8vo.,  Berlin,  1856).    In 
1853  he  returned  home,  and  in  1854  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Sanscrit  in  Yale  college, 
and  became  an  active  oflScer  of  the  American 
oriental  society,  in  which  he  has  held  the  office 
of  corresponding  secretary  since  1857.    To  va- 
rious periodicals,  but  chiefly  to  the  "  Journal  of 
the  American  Oriental  Society,"  he  has  contrib- 
uted papers  on  oriental  and  philological  subjects. 
Among  the  most  important  of  these  may  be 
mentioned  a  translation,  with  copious  notes,  of 
the  Surya  Siddhanta^  an  ancient  Hindoo  trea- 
tise of  astronomy,  in  which  he  made  an  elab- 
orate examination  of  the  relations  of  the  an- 
cient Hindoo  and  Greek  astronomical  science. 
This  was  also  issued  as  a  distinct  volume.    His 
publication  of  the  Atharva-Veda  PratigaMiya^ 
text,  translation,  and  commentary,  also  deserves 
notice,  as  well  as  his  reviews  of  Mtlller's  "An 
cient  Sanscrit  Literature,"  and  Lepsius's  pho- 
netic alphabet.    He  is  mentioned  by  Professors 
Bohtlingk  and  Roth  as  one  of  their  collabora- 
tors in  the  preparation  of  the  Sanscrit  dictiona- 
ry now  publishing  at  St.  Petersburg.    He  has 
contributed  several  articles  on  oriental  philolo- 
gy and  literature  to  this  cyclopedia.    The  hon- 
orary degree  of  Ph.D.  was  conferred  upon  him 
hj  the  university  of  Breslau  in  1861. 
WHITSUNTIDE.    See  Pentecost. 
WHITTEMORE,  Amos,  an  American  inventor, 
born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  April  19,  1759,  died 
in  West  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  April,  1828.    He 
was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  worked  for  some  years 
as  a  gunsmith,  and  finally  formed  a  copartner- 
ship with  one  of  his  brothers  and  several  other 
persons  for  the  manufacture    of  cotton  and 
wool  cards.    He  had  not  been  long  engaged  in 
this  business  before  he  invented  a  machine  for 
puncturing  the  leather  and  setting  the  wires,  a 
work  previously  performed  by  hand.    In  ex- 
perimenting for  this  invention  he  met  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  bending  the  wires  to  a 
given  angle  after  they  were  finally  fastened  in 
the  leather,  and  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up 
the  attempt  when  in  a  dream  he  discovered  the 
method  of  effecting  it.    The  invention  was  pat- 
ented in  the  United  States  in  179T,  and  Whitte- 
more  went  to  England  to.secure  his  rights  there, 
but  was  unsuccessful.    In  the  United  States  the 
patent  was  sold  for  $150,000;  but  afterward 
his  brother  Samuel  Whittemore  repurchased  it, 
and  carried  on  the  business.    Amos  Whitte- 
more devoted  his  last  years  to  the  invention  of 
an  orrery,  in  which  every  planet  was  to  describe 
its  own  orbit,  but  did  not  live  to  complete  it. 

WHITTEMORE,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  Ameri- 
can clergyman,  born  in  Boston,  Jan.  1,  1800, 
died  in  Cambridge,   Mass.,  March  21,  1861. 


He  was  apprenticed  successively  to  a  morocco 
dresser,  a  brass  founder,  and  a  boot  maker,  and 
finally  studied  for  the  ministry  under  the  Rev. 
Hosea  Ballou.  In  April,  1821,  he  was  settled 
as  a  Universalist  minister  at  Milford,  Mass.,  but 
after  remaining  there  one  year  he  removed  to 
a  church  in  Cambridgeport.  He  continued  in 
the  pastoral  relation  9  years,  when  he  resigned, 
but  resided  in  Cambridge  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  Early  in  his  ministry  he  was  joint 
editor  of  the  "  Universalist  Magazine,"  and  in 
1828  he  commenced  the  publication  of  the 
"Trumpet,"  a  Universalist  newspaper  in  Bos- 
ton, of  which  he  was  sole  editor  and  proprietor 
for  nearly  30  years.  He  was  also  president 
of  the.  Cambridge  bank  and  of  the  Yermont 
and  Massachusetts  railroad,  and  represented 
Cambridge  repeatedly  in  the  state  legislature. 
In  1830  he  published  "A  History  of  Universal- 
ism,"  which  he  subsequently  enlarged,  the  first 
volume  of  a  new  edition,  devoted  to  the  history 
of  Universalism  in  Europe,  appearing  in  1860, 
and  the  second  being  at  the  time  of  his  death 
nearly  ready  for  the  press.  His  other  works 
are :  "  Notes  and  Illustrations  of  the  Para- 
bles" (Boston,  1832);  "Songs  of  Zion"  (1836) ; 
"Plain  Guide  to  Universalism"  (1839) ;  "The 
Gospel  Harmonist"  (1841);  "Conference  Hymns" 
(1842);  and  "  Sunday  School  Choir"  (1844). 

WHITTIER,  John  Geeenleaf,  an  American 
writer,  born  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  in  Dec.  1807. 
His  parents  were  members  of  the  society  of 
Friends.  His  early  education  was  acquired  at 
home,  where  until  his  18th  year  he  worked  on 
the  farm.  He  then  spent  two  years  in  study 
at  the  town  academy,  and  in  1829  became  editor 
of  the  "  American  Manufacturer"  at  Boston,  a 
paper  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  tariff, 
then  threatened  with  reduction.  In  1830  he 
succeeded  George  D.  Prentice  as  editor  of  the 
"  New  England  Weekly  Review"  at  Hartford, 
and  wrote  a  brief  memoir  prefixed  to  a  collec- 
tion of  Brainard's  poems.'  This  was  not  his  only 
early  attempt  at  prose  authorship.  The  "  Le- 
gends of  ISTew England"  (Hartford,  1831)  was  a 
collection  of  some  of  those  early  colonial  and 
Indian  traditions  from  which  he  afterward  drew 
the  subjects  of  many  of  his  poems.  His  "  Mogg 
Megone,"  "Bridal  of  Pennacook,"  "Cassandra 
Southwick,"  and  "Mary  Garvin"  all  indicate  a 
thorough  familiarity  with  these  materials  for 
poetic  pictures.  He  soon  returned  to  the  old 
homestead  and  the  pursuits  of  the  farm,  diver- 
sified by  two  years'  experience  (1835-6)  as  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  In 
1833  he  published  an  essay  entitled  "  Justice 
and  Expediency,  or  Slavery  considered  with  a 
View  to  its  Abolition."  In  common  with  the 
Friends  generally,  Mr.  Whittier  held  slavery  in 
abhorrence,  and  the  opprobrium  then  showered 
upon  the  abolitionists  called  forth  his  strong- 
est sympathies  in  their  behalf.  In  1836  he  be- 
came identified  with  them,  and  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  American  anti-slavery  society ; 
and  soon  afterward  he  went  to  Philadelphia, 
where  for  some  years  he  edited  the  "  Pennsyl- 
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vania  Freeman,^'  one  of  the  organs  of  that  so- 
ciety. Several  of  his  anti-slavery  poems  pub- 
lished about  this  time  attracted  attention  from 
their  earnestness  and  vigor,  blended  with  deep 
poetic  feeling ;  some  of  these  were  afterward 
collected  in  a  volume  entitled  "  The  Voices  of 
Freedom."  In  1840  Mr.  Whittier  established 
himself  at  Amesbury,  Mass.,  where  he  has 
since  resided,  engaged  in  literary  pursuits. 
For  several  years  he  was  corresponding  editor 
of  the  "Washington  "  ITational  Era."  He  has 
been  a  prolific  writer  both  in  prose  and  poetry. 
In  the  former,  beside  the  "Legends  of  New 
England"  already  mentioned,  and  "Leaves 
from  Margaret  Smith's  Journal"  (1836),  he 
published  in  1850  "  Old  Portraits  and  Modern 
Sketches,"  a  series  of  biographical  essays,  and 
in  1854  "Literary  Kecreations."  His  poems 
were  collected  in  1850,  since  which  time  he  has 
published  "  Songs  of  Labor  and  other  Poems" 
(Boston,  1851) ;  "  The  Ohapel  of  the  Hermits 
and  other  Poems"  (1853)  ;  "  The  Panorama  and 
other  Poems"  (1856) ;  and  "  Home  Ballads  and 
Poems"  (1859). 

WHITTINGHAM,  William  Rollinson,  D.D., 
bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in 
Maryland,  born  in  the  city  of  !N"ew  York,  Dec. 
2,  1805.  He  was  graduated  at  the  general 
theological  seminary  in  1825,  admitted  to  the 
ministry  in  1827,  and  became  rector  of  St. 
Luke's  church,  N"ew  York,  in  1831.  His  health 
having  failed,  he  went  to  the  south  of  Europe 
in  1834.  The  next  year  he  was  elected  to  the 
chair  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  general 
theological  seminary ;  and  in  1840  he  was  elect- 
ed bishop  of  Maryland,  and  was  consecrated  in 
Baltimore,  Sept.  17.  Bishop  Whittingham  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  the  various  duties  of 
his  office,  and  has  made  valuable  contributions 
to  religious  literature.  Beside  the  "Family 
Visitor,"  "  Children's  Magazine"  (both  month- 
ly), and  the  "  Churchman"  (weekly),  he  edited, 
with  notes,  "  The  Parish  Library"  (13  vols.),  a 
collection  of  standard  works  for  family  and  re- 
ligious reading.  He  has  also  published  occa- 
sional sermons,  and  other  works.  During  the 
existing  civil  war  he  has  remained  loyal  to  the 
national  government,  against  a  large  majority 
of  his  clergy. 

WHITWORTH,  Charles,  baron,  an  English 
diplomatist,  born  at  Aldbaston,  Staffordshire, 
in  1670,  died  in  London  in  1725.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  1702  resident  near  the  diet  at  Ratis- 
bon,  in  1704  and  again  in  1710  envoy  to  the 
court  of  Russia,  in  1714  plenipotentiary  to  the 
diet  of  Augsburg  and  Ratisbon,  in  1716  envoy 
extraordinary  to  Prussia,  in  1717  envoy  extra- 
ordinary to  the  Hague,  in  1719  plenipotentiary 
to  Berlin,  and  in  1722  representative  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  congress  of  Oambrai.  He  was  cre- 
ated Baron  Whitworth  of  Gal  way  in  1 721 .  Hor- 
ace Walpole  printed  at  the  Strawberry  Hill  press 
a  work  of  his  entitled  "Account  of  Russia  as  it 
was  in  the  Year  1710." — Chaeles,  Earl  Whit- 
worth and  Baron  Aldbaston,  grand-nephew  of 
the  preceding,  born  at  Leybourne,  Kent,  in 


1754,  died  at  Aldbaston,  May  13,  1825.  He 
was  educated  for  a  military  life,  and  received 
a  commission  in  the  guards,  but  preferring  a 
diplomatic  career  was  appointed  in  1786  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Poland, 
and  in  1788  transferred  to  the  same  position  at 
the  Russian  court,  where  he  remained  till  1800. 
He  acquired  a  marked  ascendency  over  the  coun- 
sels of  Catharine  II.,  and  after  her  death  for  a 
time  exerted  an  influence  over  her  son  Paul, 
who  however  finally  quarrelled  with  him  and 
ordered  him  to  quit  his  dominions.  He  was 
made  an  Irish  peer,  March  21,  1800,  was  sent 
as  envoy  to  Copenhagen,  and,  on  his  return,  as 
ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary 
to  France  in  1802.  He  returned  in  1803,  the 
rupture  between  England  and  Prance  being 
complete.  "When  the  country  was  threatened 
with  an  invasion  from  France,  he  raised  and 
equipped  at  his  own  expense  a  battalion  of  600 
men.  In  March,  1813,  he  was  made  lord  of  the 
bedchamber,  in  June  raised  to  the  British  peer- 
age as  Viscount  Whitworth  of  Aldbaston,  and 
in  August  made  viceroy  of  Ireland.  In  1815 
he  was  created  Earl  Whitworth  and  Baron  Ald- 
baston. He  resigned  the  viceroy alty  of  Ire- 
land in  1817. 

WHITWORTH,  Joseph,  an  English  engineer, 
born  in  Manchester  about  1805.  He  was  edu- 
cated as  an  engineer,  and  for  some  years  de- 
voted much  attention  to  the  best  methods  of 
producing  accurate  plane  surfaces  in  metals. 
In  1840  he  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  before 
the  British  association,  then  in  session  at  Glas- 
gow, which  had  a  powerful  influence  in  caus- 
ing the  substitution  of  machines  for  planing  or 
scraping  metals  to  a  plane  surface  for  the  old 
process  of  grinding  them  with  emery ;  and  not 
long  afterward  he  invented  several  such  ma- 
chines. In  1841  he  read  a  paper  before  the  in- 
stitution of  civil  engineers  on  "A  Uniform  Sys- 
tem of  Screw  Threads."  During  the  next  10 
years  he  made  several  inventions  and  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  machinery ;  and 
at  the  London  exhibition  in  1851  his  planing 
and  tool  machines  attracted  great  attention. 
He  was  appointed  a  commissioner  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  ITew  York  exhibition 
in  1853,  and  during  his  stay  in  the  United 
States  visited  most  of  the  principal  manufacto- 
ries of  locomotives,  car  wheels,  and  machinery, 
of  which  he  afterward  published  an  interesting 
and  instructive  account.  He  had  at  this  time 
commenced  his  investigations  in  relation  to 
rifled  firearms,  and  soon  afterward  began  to 
manufacture  rifles  with  a  hexagonal  bore  and 
elongated  grooved  projectile,  which  almost  im- 
mediately took  rank  as  the  most  serviceable  ri- 
fles of  long  range  in  the  market.  (See  Rifle.) 
In  1856  or  1857  he  commenced  the  application 
of  his  principle  to  rifled  ordnance.  The  Eng- 
lish government  have  adopted  his  cannon  among 
other  rifled  arms  in  their  army  service.  The 
Whitworth  cannon,  now  manufactured  by  the 
Whitworth  ordnance  company  of  Manchester, 
has  a  hexagonal  bore,  is  breech-loading,  and 
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has  a  twist  sufficient  to  turn  the  projectile  3 
times  in  the  length  of  the  gun ;  the  projectile 
is  a  little  more  than  3  diameters  in  length,  a 
douhle  truncated  cone  in  form,  and  grooved  to 
fit  the  gun.  Its  range  is  very  great,  the  3-inch 
gun,  with  a  charge  of  2^  pounds,  throwing  its 
projectile  5  miles. 

WHOOPING  COUGH,  an  affection  charac- 
terized hy  paroxysms  of  convulsive  cough,  ac- 
companied by  short  and  sudden  acts  of  noisy 
expiration,  followed  by  a  long  and  whooping 
inspiration ;  it  is  the  chincough  of  the  English, 
the  pertussis  of  Sydenham,  and  the  coqueluche 
of  the  French.  It  regularly  occurs  but  once  in 
the  life  of  an  individual,  and  generally  during 
infancy  or  childhood ;  but  it  has  been  known  to 
attack  a  person  twice,  and  adults  and  even  aged 
people  not  unfrequently  have  it.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  distinguished  from  ca- 
tarrhal affections  until  about  the  18th  century, 
and  it  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  tem- 
perate and  cold  regions.  It  begins  with  the 
symptoms  of  ordinary  catarrh,  which  continue 
5  or  10  days,  after  which  the  convulsive  char- 
acter of  the  cough  becomes  manifest,  at  inter- 
vals of  from  half  an  hour  to  4  hours ;  the  par- 
oxysm is  attended  with  the  signs  of  threatened 
suffocation,  lividity  and  swelling  of  the  face  and 
neck,  fulness  of  the  eyes,  quick  pulse,  and  ex- 
treme agitation ;  at  the  end  of  a  few  minutes, 
more  or  less,  the  coughing  ceases  on  the  vomit- 
ing of  food  or  tough  mucus;  in  severe  cases 
there  may  be  discharges  of  blood  from  the 
nose  and  mouth,  and  even  fits  of  faintness. 
When  the  whoop  is  established,  the  catarrhal 
symptoms  diminish  or  disappear,  the  fever  is 
very  slight,  and  the  child  may  be  lively,^  with 
good  appetite,  and  apparently  vrell  in  the  inter- 
(^als  of  the  paroxysms  ;  after  3  or  4  weeks,  in 
the  most  favorable  cases,  the  cough  becomes 
looser  and  milder,  with  longer  intervals,  and 
finally  ceases  in  2  or  3  months,  though  recovery 
may  be  much  delayed  by  unpleasant  weather 
or  exposure  to  cold. — Simple  whooping  cough 
runs  its  limited  time,  not  amenable  to  medical 
treatment,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  is  fatal ;  but  its 
complications  of  pulmonary  and  cerebral  dis- 
ease may  destroy  life,  or  leave  behind  various 
marks  of  irritation  and  inflammation  in  the 
lungs  and  brain,  while  the  simple  disease  leaves 
no  trace  which  throws  light  upon  its  nature ; 
it  is  generally  classed,  however,  among  the 
neuroses.  It  may  occur  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  aometimes  epidemically,  is  unques- 
tionably often  communicated  by  infection,  and 
its  causes  are  entirely  unknown.  The  whoop 
and  the  paroxysmal  character  of  the  cough 
prevent  this  disease  from  being  confounded 
with  any  other.  In  simple  cases  the  prognosis 
is  favorable,  but  its  complications  in  teething, 
unhealthy,  or  recently  weaned  children  are  dan- 
gerous and  frequently  fatal.  In  uncomplicated 
whooping  cough  the  treatment  consists,  in  the 
first  stage,  of  that  proper  for  ordinary  catarrh, 
with  gentle  laxatives  and  emetics,  low  diet, 
simple  expectorants,  and  confinement  in  a  well 


ventilated,  moderately  warm  room;  carefal 
watch  must  be  kept  for  pulmonary  inflamma- 
tion, which  must  be  met  at  once  by  appropriate 
remedies.  When  the  second  or  paroxysmal 
stage  has  been  fairly  established,  with  diminu- 
tion of  fever,  return  of  appetite,  and  an  approach 
to  health  during  the  intervals,  a  change  of  air 
from  the  city  to  the  country,  and  mce  mrsa^  with 
antispasmodics  and  expectorants,  will  complete 
the  cure ;  quinine  and  other  tonics  are  some- 
times useful  when  the  convalescence  is  slow. 
Complications,  of  course,  require  the  treatment 
suited  to  their  character;  the  most  dangerous 
of  these  are  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  and  convul- 
sions from  hydrocephalus.  Belladonna  is  re- 
garded by  many  physicians  as  the  best  remedy 
for  the  spasmodic  symptoms  of  this  disease. 
Dr.  Horace  Green  has  treated  it  successfully  by 
the  local  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the 
mouth  of  the  larynx. 

WHORTLEBERRY  (Anglo-Sax.  Jieort-lerg, 
hart  berry),  the  name  of  certain  low  shrubs, 
bearing  edible  fruits,  originally  applied  to  toc- 
cinium  myrtillus  (Linn.),  a  native  of  northern 
Europe.  It  is  also  found  growing  at  the  eleva- 
tion of  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in 
the  mountains  of  Scotland,  and  according  to 
Loudon  occurs  on  the  IS".  W.  coast  of  America. 
The  berries  are  bluish  black,  of  the  size  of  a 
currant,  covered  with  a  mealy  bloom,  and  es- 
teemed for  cooking  or  when  eaten  raw  with 
cream.  In  the  United  States  the  name  is  ap- 
plied to  several  species  of  Gaylussacia^  a  genus 
of  low-branchiug,  resinous-dotted  shrubs  of  the 
general  aspect  of  vaccinium ;  the  flowers  are 
white  tinged  with  red  or  purple,  the  corolla 
tubular,  ovoid,  or  bell-shaped,  with  a  5-cleft 
border,  10  stamens  with  awnless  anthers ;  the 
fruit  a  berry-like  drupe  containing  10  seeds 
(nutlets).  The  most  common  species  is  the 
black  whortleberry,  or  huckleberry  as  it  is 
more  generally  called,  a  shrub  1  to  3  feet  high, 
much  branched,  erect,  the  branches  slender  and 
pubescent  when  young ;  the  leaves  oval,  oblong 
oval,  or  elliptical,  entire,  obtuse,  thin,  on  short 
petioles,  and  borne  on  the  lateral  and  terminal 
branches,  profusely  dotted  beneath  with  resi- 
nous particles ; .  tie  flowers  on  short  lateral 
racemes,  with  small  colored  bracts  near  the 
base  of  the  stems,  the  calyx  greenish  yellow, 
the  corolla  of  a  dull  red,  stamens  shorter  than 
the  corolla,  the  style  projecting  and  terminated 
with  a  capitate  stigma;  the  berries  globular, 
of  a  shining  black  color,  and  sweet.  Several 
varieties  are  known  by  some  peculiar  charac- 
ters of  the  leaves  or  by  the  size  and  color  of 
the  fruit.  The  species  is  widely  diffused  from 
Canada  to  the  mountains  of  Georgia.  The  ber- 
ries find  a  ready  sale,  and  thousands  of  bushels 
of  them  are  annually  gathered  for  the  market 
from  uncultivated  lands.  The  blue  tangle  or 
dangle  berry  (G.  frondosa,  Torrey  and  Gray) 
grows  taller  and  more  spreading,  in  moist 
places,  near  lakes  and  cold  springs ;  the  shoots 
and  fruit  stalks  are  of  a  light  pale  green  and 
reddish  yellow  color ;  the  leaves  pale  green,  ob- 
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long  elliptical  or  obovate  obtuse,  and  glaucous 
beneath;  the  flowers  pendent  on  slender 
threads  1  to  3  inches  long,  the  segments  of  the 
calyx  appressed  and  acute ;  the  corolla  a  broad 
bell  with  5  short,  angular,  and  reflexed  seg- 
ments, the  style  of  the  length  of  the  corolla ; 
the  fruit  large,  bluish,  slightly  acid,  ripening 
late.  The  bush  or  dwarf  whortleberry  {G,  du- 
mosa,  Torrey  and  Gray)  is  distinguished  by  its 
shining  leaves,  conspicuously  dotted  on  the 
upper  surfaces  with  resinous  grains;  the  co- 
rolla large  and  white  or  tinged  with  pink, 
rounded  or  funnel-shaped;  the  fruit  large, 
black,  crowned  with  the  persistent  calyx,  the 
taste  insipid.  It  occurs  in  sandy  soils  from 
Maine  to  Kentucky  and  southward.  The  bear 
whortleberry  (G.  ursina,  Gray),  occurring  on 
the  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  is  a  shrub  2 
or  3  feet  high ;  the  leaves  large,  2  or  3  inches 
long,  thin,  lanceolate,  oblong,  acute,  entire,  the 
veins  like  the  branches  rusty  tomentose ;  the 
racemes  remotely  few-flowered  with  minute 
bracts,  corolla  bell-shaped,  and  berry  black. 
The  box-leaved  whortleberry  (G,  hrachycera, 
Gray)  has  thick  evergreen,  not  resinous-dotted 
leaves,  oval,  finely  crenate-toothed ;  racemes 
short  and  nearly  sessile,  pedicels  very  short, 
corolla  cylindrical,  bell-shaped.  It  is  found  in 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  on  the  mountains  of 
Virginia.  In  shape  and  appearance  the  foliage 
is  like  that  of  box.  Other  species  with  showy 
flowers  are  indigenous  to  Brazil  and  Peru. — 
The  whortleberries  belong  to  the  natural  order 
of  ericacecB,  but  compose  a  distinct  group 
known  as  the  'vacciniecB,  which  from  structural 
differences  is  separated  into  3  principal  divi- 
sions, viz. :  the  resinous-dotted  Gaylmsacim  or 
true  whortleberries,  the  bilberries,  bleaberries, 
and  blueberries,  or  vaccinia  proper,  and  the 
cranberries  or  oxycocci^  marsh  plants  with  acid 
fruits.  De  Oandolle  erected  the  group  into  the 
natural  order  "oaccinacem^  and  he  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  several  eminent  botanists,  insisting 
on  the  importance  of  the  inferior  ovary  and 
succulent  fruit.  The  species  are  more  abun- 
dant in  North  America  than  in  Europe,  a  single 
European  form,  the  bog  whortleberry  ( V.  uli- 
ginosum,  Linn.),  occurring  in  this  country,  on 
the  summits  of  the  mountains  of  New  York 
and  New  England.  Some  finer  fruits  of  the 
genus  are  well  known  as  blueberries. — The 
twigs  and  bark  of  the  whortleberries  are  as- 
tringent, and  have  been  employed  in  tanning ; 
the  bark  is  also  slightly  tonic  and  stimulating. 
Spirits  of  a  highly  intoxicating  quality  have 
been  made  from  the  fruits,  and  wines  have  been 
colored  by  their  juices.  The  species  are  also 
highly  esteemed  in  Europe  as  garden  shrubs, 
propagating  from  seeds  and  layers. 

WHYDAH  BIRD,  or  Widow  Bied.  See 
WEA.VER  Bird. 

WIBERG,  Andreas,  D.D.,  a  Swedish  clergy- 
man, born  near  Hudiksvall,  Helsingland,  in 
1816.  He  was  educated  at  IFpsal,  and  in  1843 
was  ordained  as  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  being 
at  first  sent  from  parish  to  parish  as  an  itiner- 


ant assistant  of  the  aged  pastors.  Disapprov- 
ing of  the  indiscriminate  and  compulsory  ad- 
ministration of  the  eucharist  required  by  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  he  obtained  permission 
to  suspend  his  labors  as  a  preacher  for  a  sea- 
son, translated  and  published  some  of  Luther's 
works,  and  edited  a  religious  journal  called 
*'  The  Evangelist."  After  some  years  spent  in 
literary  pursuits,  he  was  invited  by  a  body  of 
seceders  to  become  their  pastor.  He  was  not 
yet  prepared  to  leave  the  established  church, 
but  published  an  "  Apology"  for  their  secession, 
in  which  he  defended  the  principles  of  religious 
liberty.  In  1851  he  visited  Hamburg,  after 
several  interviews  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Oncken 
avowed  himself  a  Baptist,  and  was  baptized  in 
July,  1852,  at  Copenhagen,  while  on  his  way 
to  the  United  States.  He  remained  in  this 
country  3  years,  laboring  for  a  time  among  the 
Swedes  in  the  West,  and  preparing  several  re- 
ligious works  for  circulation  in  Sweden  on  his 
return.  The  American  Baptist  publication  so- 
ciety assumed  the  publication  of  these  works, 
and  appointed  him  its  superintendent  of  col- 
portage  in  Sweden.  In  1 855  he  returned  home, 
and  has  since  been  actively  engaged  at  Stock- 
holm as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in  that 
city,  superintendent  of  colportage,  and  editor 
of  "The  Evangelist." 

WIOHERN,  JonANK  Heineich,  D.D.,  a  Ger- 
man philanthropist,  born  in  Hamburg,  April  21, 
1808.  He  studied  theology  at  Gottingen  and 
Berlin,  and  was  offered  a  parish,  but  refused  it, 
as  he  had  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the 
reformation  of  young  delinquents  and  vagrants. 
In  1833,  having  raised  $18,000  by  contributions, 
he  purchased  and  opened  the  Eaulies  Haus 
(rough  house),  a  large  thatched  cottage,  with 
rough  walls,  at  Horn,  about  4  miles  from  HaLV 
burg,  with  2  or  3  acres  of  ground  around  it. 
(See  Schools,  Reformatory.)  In  1834  a  sec- 
ond house  was  opened,  and  the  institution  now 
occupies  a  tract  of  32  acres,  a  part  of  which  is 
cultivated,  and  14  houses  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  as  many  families  of  vagrant  children, 
together  with  a  .chapel,  school  rooms,  a  print- 
ing office,  bindery,  stereotype  foundery,  bakery, 
workshops  for  different  trades,  a  book  store, 
buildings  for  the  teachers,  &c.  The  necessity 
for  a  supply  of  teachers  led  Dr.  Wichern  to  es- 
tablish the  "Institute  of  Brothers,"  intended 
for  the  gratuitous  training  of  those  who  are  to 
become  the  teachers,  "elder  brothers,"  and 
"  house  fathers"  of  the  children,  or  to  fill  situ- 
ations elsewhere  requiring  the  same  patience, 
knowledge,  and  tact.  They  are  at  first  attached 
to  the  families  as  assistants,  and  after  an  ap- 
prenticeship they  undertake  in  rotation  the  di- 
rection ;  each  brother,  before  the  course  of  4 
years  expires,  has  been  twice  in  charge  of  each 
of  the  families.  The  establishment  of  reform- 
atories in  other  portions  of  Germany  and  Eu- 
rope, on  a  similar  plan  to  the  Eauhes  Uaus, 
caused  a  demand  for  these  trained  teachers; 
and  they  were  also  wanted  for  superintendents 
of  hospitals,  prisons,  and  charitable  institutions, 
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agents  for  Christian  associations,  missionaries, 
&c.  While  occupying  these  various  posts, 
they  keep  up  their  correspondence  with  the 
founder  of  the  institute  and  its  officers,  and  for 
convenience  adopted  a  cipher  which  is  common 
to  them  all.  Annually,  too,  those  who  are 
able  assemble,  and  those  who  are  not  send 
reports  to  the  institute  of  their  labors  for  the 
year.  Through  this  organization  all  or  nearly 
all  the  efforts  for  the  reformation  and  moral 
improvement  of  the  poor  and  vicious  through- 
out Germany  were  united  by  Dr.  Wichern,  and 
he  gave  to  it  the  name  of  the  "  Inner  Mission" 
{Inner e  Mission).  In  Sept.  1848,  an  ecclesi- 
astical convention  was  held  at  Wittenberg,  and 
at  his  suggestion  a  central  committee  for  the 
inner  mission,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  was 
appointed.  The  next  year  it  received  the 
name  of  the  "Inner  Mission  of  the  German 
Evangelical  church."  Its  members  are  now 
to  be  found  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  as 
well  as  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Beside  the  young  vagrants  and  delinquents, 
and  the  institute  of  brothers  of  the  inner 
mission.  Dr.  Wichern  has  established  a  school 
on  the  same  premises,  though  a  little  seclud- 
ed from  the  others,  for  disobedient  and  way- 
ward children  of  wealthy  parents,  under  the 
care  of  some  of  the  brothers.  The  success 
of  the  Rauhes  Raus  as  a  reformatory  has  been 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  institution  of  the 
kind  in  the  world.  The  relapses  into  vice  of 
the  pupils,  after  leaving  the  institution,  do  not 
exceed  4  or  5  per  cent.  In  1851  Dr.  Wichern 
visited  England,  and  on  his  return  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Prussian  government  to  visit  and 
inspect  the  prisons  and  houses  of  correction  of 
the  kingdom,  and  suggest  measures  for  their 
improvement.  This  led  to  his  appointment  the 
next  year  as  director  of  prisons  for  the  king- 
dom, and  the  wardens  and  overseers  of  the 
prisons  and  bridewells  are  now  all  graduates 
of  the  institute  of  brothers,  who  have  been 
specially  trained  for  this  work.  Since  1844 
Dr.  Wichern  has  published  a  monthly  periodi- 
cal, Fliegende  Blatter  des  Rauhen  Hauses^  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  reformatory  and 
of  the  inner  mission.  From  this  it  appears 
that  the  annual  receipts  and  expenses  of  the 
school  are  about  $6,000.  The  institute  is  sup- 
ported by  the  German  Evangelical  church,  and 
has  a  separate  treasury.  The  expense  of  the 
support  of  the  children  per  head  is  about  $51 
a  year.  Dr.  Wichern  has  published  an  account 
of  the  system,  entitled  Die  Innere  Mission  der 
deutsch-evangelischen  Kirche  (Hamburg,  1849). 

WICHITA,  an  unorganized  JST.  W.  co.  of 
Texas,  bounded  IST.  by  Red  river  and  drained 
by  the  Wichita  and  other  streams ;  area,  about 
900  sq.  m.  It  has  a  diversified  surface,  is  part- 
ly covered  by  dense  forests,  and  is  thinly  settled. 

WIOKLOW,  a  S.  E  county  of  Ireland,  in 
the  province  of  Leinster,  bounded  E.  by  St. 
George's  channel;  area,  Y81  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1861, 86,093.  The  principal  towns  are  Wicklow, 
the  capital,  Arklow,  Baltinglass,  and  Rathdrum. 


The  coast  is  generally  rocky  and  precipitous. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Slaney,  Vartrey,  and 
Ovoca.  The  surface  of  the  county  is  mountain- 
ous, Lugnaquilla,  the  highest  peak,  attaining  the 
height  of  3,039  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  scenery  is  remarkably  picturesque.  Gold 
and  silver  are  found  in  small  quantities,  and 
iron,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  tin,  manganese,  arsenic, 
antimony,  and  pyrites  in  more  or  less  abun- 
dance. The  soil  varies  much  in  different  parts 
of  the  county,  but  upon  the  whole  is  tolerably 
fertile.  The  climate  is  mild  and  agreeable. 
The  county  returns  two  members  to  parliament. 
— ^Wicklow,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  river  Yartrey, 
in  lat.  62°  58'  K,  long.  6°  3'  W.,  25  m.  S.  S.  E. 
froni  Dublin;  pop.  in  1851,  3,141.  The  har- 
bor is  accessible  by  vessels  drawing  8  or  9  feet 
of  water,  and  the  town  has  a  small  trade,  ex- 
porting grain,  and  copper  and  lead  ores. 

WICQUEFORT,  Abeaham  de,  a  Dutch  di- 
plomatist, born  in  Amsterdam  in  1598,  died  in 
1682.  He  was  representative  of  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg  at  the  court  of  France  from  1626 
until  1658,  when  he  was  imprisoned  by  Cardi- 
nal Mazarin  on  a  charge  of  having  made  im- 
proper disclosures  to  the  states-general.  He 
remained  in  the  Bastile  a  year,  and  was  then 
ordered  to  leave  France.  He  first  went  to 
England,  and  then  to  Holland,  where  De  Witt 
made  him  historiographer  of  the  states,  and  the 
duke  of  Brunswick-Lllneburg  made  him  his 
minister  to  the  Hague.  In  1676  he  was  con- 
demned to  perpetual  imprisonment  on  a  charge 
of  giving  information  to  the  enemies  of  the 
states ;  but  after  4  years'  confinement  he  made 
his  escape,  and  fled  to  the  court  of  the  duke 
of  Zell.  There  he  labored  ineffectually  to  pro- 
cure the  reversion  of  his  sentence,  and  is  said 
to  have  died  of  chagrin.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  work  entitled  *'  The  Ambassador  and  his 
Functions,"  and  of  a  *' History  of  the  United 
Provinces,"  both  in  French. 

WIDGEON",  the  common  name  of  the  river 
ducks  of  the  genus  mareca  (Steph.).  They 
have  a  bill  shorter  than  the  head,  of  equal 
width  throughout,  much  rounded  at  the  tip, 
with  a  strong  broad  nail,  and  upper  lamellsa 
prominent;  wings  long  and  pointed,  1st  and 
2d  quills  longest;  tail  moderate  and  wedge- 
shaped  ;  toes  fully  webbed,  and  hind  one  lobed. 
There  are  about  10  species  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  performing  periodical  migrations  at 
night  in  vast  flocks ;  they  are  found  on  the  sea 
shore  and  on  the  margin  of  lakes  and  rivers, 
feeding  chiefly  on  vegetable  substances.  The 
American  widgeon  or  bald  pate  (if.  Ameri- 
cana^ Steph.)  is  about  22  inches  long  and  35 
in  alar  extent ;  the  tail  has  14  feathers,  and 
the  bill  is  blue,  black  at  the  base  and  tip ;  up- 
per parts  finely  waved  transversely  with  black 
and  gray  or  reddish  brown,  and  lower  parts 
mostly  white ;  top  of  head  nearly  white,  with 
a  broad  green  patch  around  and  behind  the 
eyes ;  rest  of  head  and  neck  grayish,  spotted 
and  banded  with  black;  wing  coverts  white, 
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the  greater  tipped  with  black ;  speculum  green, 
encircled  by  black ;  tertials  black  on  the  outer 
web,  edged  with  white.  It  is  an  active  bird, 
with  a  swift  and  well  sustained  flight,  the  ranks 
being  of  various  and  irregular  forms,  and  found 
in  company  with  teals  and  other  ducks;  it  is 
distributed  throughout  ITorth  America,  and  is 
accidental  in  Europe.  The  flesh  is  highly  es- 
teemed, especially  when  they  have  fed  in  the 
rice  fields  of  the  south;  they  breed  in  the 
north,  and  also  in  Texas,  according  to  Audu- 
bon, and  the  eggs  are  6  to  8.  They  do  not  dive, 
but  feed  with  the  head  and  neck  immersed, 
swimming  very  near  together ;  the  food  con- 
sists of  aquatic  seeds,  roots,  insects,  worms, 
small  fry,  leeches,  nuts,  and  grain,  especially 
rice  in  the  rainy  season ;  being  very  fond  of 
the  tender  aquatic  plants  on  which  the  canvas- 
back  duck  feeds,  and  no  diver  itself,  it  watches 
the  latter  and  snatches  the  morsels  as  it  emer- 
ges and  before  it  has  had  time  to  open  its  eyes ; 
it  walks  gracefully  on  the  land.  The  Euro- 
pean widgeon  (if.  Penelope,  Bonap.)  is  rather 
smaller,  and  not  uncommon  all  along  the  At- 
lantic coast  of  the  United  States;  it  differs 
chiefly  in  having  the  head  and  neck  reddish 
brown  or  cinnamon,  the  former  with  a  few 
dusky  spots,  the  top  of  the  head  cream-colored, 
and  only  a  few  traces  of  green  around  the  eyes. 

WIDIN,  "WiDDiif,  or  ViDiN,  a  fortified  town 
of  Turkey,  capital  of  an  eyalet  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  in  the 
province  of  Bulgaria,  130  m.  S.  E.  from  Bel- 
grade ;  pop.  25,000.  It  is  situated  on  a  wide 
plain  formed  by  a  bend  of  the  Danube  opposite 
the  city  of  Kalafat  in  Wallachia.  It  is  con- 
sidered the  key  of  Bulgaria,  commanding  Little 
Wallachia  and  the  approaches  to  the  defiles  of 
Transylvania,  and  covering  the  road  leading 
through  Nissa  and  Sophia  to  Adrianople.  In 
1689  the  Turks  were  signally  defeated  by  the 
imperialists  before  the  walls  of  Widin,  but  the 
fortress  itself,  though  frequently  assailed,  has 
never  been  captured,  and  is  hence  called  by 
the  Turks  the  "  Virgin  Fort."  The  town  has 
no  manufactures,  but  considerable  commerce 
in  corn,  wine,  and  salt.  It  is  the  residence  of 
a  Greek  archbishop  as  well  as  of  the  pasha. 
The  inhabitants  are  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Arme- 
nians. 

WIED,  Peince  of.    See  IsTeuwied. 

WIELAND,  Cheistoph  Maetin,  a  German 
author,  born  in  Oberholzheim,  a  village  near 
Biberach,  in  Swabia,  Sept.  5,  1733,  died  in 
Weimar,  Jan.  20,  1813.  His  father  was  pastor 
of  the  church  of  his  native  place,  and  shortly 
after  the  birth  of  his  son  became  senior  minis- 
ter of  Biberach.  The  son  early  learned  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  by 
the  time^'he  had  reached  the  age  of  12  had 
written  poetry,  first  in  Latin,  and  then  in  Ger- 
man. At  the  age  of  14  he  was  sent  to  the 
school  at  Elosterbergen  near  Magdeburg,  where 
he  read  the  ancient  authors,  especially  Xeno- 
phon,  and  occupied  himself  with  English  and 
French  literature.    By  reading  the  works  of 


Voltaire,  D'Argens,  and  Lamettrie,  his  reli- 
gious opinions  were  thoroughly  shaken.  The 
disquiet  produced  by  this  change  of  mind  was 
so  serious  as  to  affect  his  health,  and  when  16 
years  old  he  went  to  Erfurt,  where  one  of  his 
relatives,  a  physician,  fitted  him  for  the  univer- 
sity. After  a  residence  of  18  months  in  that 
city,  according  to  his  own  account,  more  agree- 
able than  useful,  he  returned  in  1Y50  to  his 
father's  house.  While  there  he  fell  in  love 
with  his  cousin  Sophie  von  Guttermann,  after- 
ward celebrated  under  the  name  of  Sophie  von 
Laroche.  Once  while  walking  with  her  the 
idea  of  a  poem  occurred  to  him,  which  was 
published  under  the  title  of  Ueler  die  Natur 
der  Dinge^  cder  die  vollhommenste  Welt 
("Upon  the  IN'ature  of  Things,  or  the  Most 
Perfect  World").  Although  he  afterward  re- 
garded this  with  very  little  complacency,  it 
gave  him  at  the  time  considerable  reputation 
among  men  of  letters.  In  the  autumn  of  1750  he 
went  to  the  university  of  Tubingen,  with  the 
intention  avowedly  of  studying  law,  but  gave 
his  time  almost  exclusively  to  belles-lettres; 
and,  influenced  by  the  sensation  aroused  in 
Germany  by  De  Bar's  EpUres  diverses,  he  pub- 
lished in  1751  Zehn  moralische  Brief e  ("Ten 
Moral  Letters"),  addressed  to  his  cousin  So- 
phie. It  was  at  this  time  that  the  influence  of 
Klopstock  incited  him  on  the  one  hand  to  a 
religious  enthusiasm,  which  found  expression 
in  the  Einpfindungen  des  Christen^  and  on  the 
other  to  an  artificial  German  feeling  which  led 
him  to  attempt  the  composition  of  an  epic  poem 
entitled  Arminius,  This,  being  sent  to  Bodmer, 
gave  rise  to  a  close  intimacy  between  the  poet 
and  the  critic.  In  1752  he  returned  to  Biber- 
ach. At  the  instance  of  Bodmer  he  gave  up 
the  plan  he  had  formed  of  going  to  Gottingen 
to  fit  himself  for  teaching,  and  went  to  Zurich, 
where  he  was  introduced  by  his  friend  to  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  literary  men  of 
that  city.  There  he  remained  until  1754,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  produced  several  works,  all 
marked  by  the  influence  of  Bodmer,  for  whose 
poetry,  far  inferior  to  his  own,  he  had  a  warm 
admiration.  One  of  his  publications  was  a 
treatise  on  the  beauties  of  Bodmer's  poem  of 
IToah.  Here  also  he  wrote  an  epic  in  3  cantos 
entitled  J)er  geprilfte  Abraham,  Briefe  wn 
Verstorlenen  an  hinterlassene  Freunde  (1753), 
and  many  shorter  compositions.  After  leaving 
Bodmer's  house  he  became  a  tutor  in  a  private 
family  in  Zurich,  and  subsequently  took  up  his 
residence  in  Bern.  In  1756  the  7  years'  war 
broke  out,  and  the  lively  interest  which  Wie- 
land  took  in  the  deeds  of  Frederic  the  Great 
induced  him  to  attempt  the  realization  in  a 
poem  of  his  ideal  of  a  hero,  choosing  for  the 
purpose  the  story  of  Gyrus.  The  first  5  cantos 
appeared  in  1757,  but  they  deservedly  met  with 
little  success,  and  the  project  was  abandoned. 
He  now  attempted  dramatic  composition,  and 
wrote  the  tragedies  Lady  Johanna  Gray  and 
Clementine  von  Porretta  ;  but  the  failure  of  his 
efforts  led  him  to  the  more  familiar  and  more 
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congenial  field  of  Greek  story,  and  about  this 
time  he  published  Araspes  und  PantJiea^  from 
the  beautiful  episode  in  the  "Cyropsedia"  of 
Xenophon.  His  residence  in  Bern  was  exceed- 
ingly favorable  to  his  intellectual  culture,  as  he 
constantly  associated  with  women  of  superior 
talents  and  education,  and  among  others  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  Julia  Bondeli,  the 
friend  of  Rousseau.  In  1T60  he  returned  to  Bi- 
berach  as  director  of  the  chancery.  His  resi- 
dence there  was  not  at  all  to  his  taste  ;  the  busi- 
ness of  his  office  was  not  in  accordance  with 
his  feelings ;  he  missed  the  cultivated  society  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed ;  and  above  all, 
he  found  his  cousin  Sophie  married.  His  dis- 
satisfaction was  somewhat  dissipated  by  the 
task  of  translating  the  plays  of  Shakespeare, 
28  of  which  were  printed  in  8  volumes  between 
1T62  and  1768.  The  previous  studies  of  Wie- 
land  in  classic  and  French  literature,  and  the 
naturally  light  and  spirituel  tendency  of  his 
own  mind,  hardly  fitted  him  for  the  work  of 
giving  a  faithful  transcript  of  the  great  Eng- 
lish dramatist.  Imperfect  as  the  translation  is, 
especially  in  comparison  with  that  of  Schlegel, 
it  yet  opened  the  path  for  his  successors.  In 
the  meanwhile  he  fell  into  a  society  which  ex- 
erted a  decided  influence  upon  the  character 
of  his  after  writings.  Sophie  von  Laroche  and 
her  husband,  and  the  count  Stadion,  who  had 
retired  from  his  position  as  minister  to  the 
elector  of  Mentz,  took  up  their  residence  near 
Biberach.  Stadion's  library  was  rich  in  French 
and  English  writers,  especially  those  of  the 
moral  deistical  school,  and  his  study  of  these 
led  the  poet  to  manifest  tendencies  radically 
opposed  to  that  religious  mysticism  for  which 
his  writings  had  previously  been  distinguished. 
He  became  the  poet  of  good  society,  and  his 
writings  soon  acquired  a  voluptuous  character 
and  finally  an  obscenity  which  exposed  him  to 
severe  criticism.  In  vain  Wieland,  in  defend- 
ing himself  from  his  critics,  pointed  to  the 
scrupulous  morality  of  his  private  life,  and 
wished  that  his  enemies  "  could  see  him  in  his 
quiet  domestic  home ;  they  would  then  judge 
otherwise  of  him."  His  reputation  became 
bad,  but  he  outlived  the  storm.  The  first  pro- 
duction that  gave  an  idea  of  the  change  his 
mind  was  undergoing  was  the  tale  of  N'adine, 
which  he  himself  called  a  creation  after  the 
manner  of  Prior.  This  was  followed  by  the 
Abenteuer  des  Don  Sylmo  wn  Rosaha^  oder  der 
Sieg  der  JSFatur  uber  die  ScTiwdrmerei  (''  Adven- 
tures of  Don  Sylvio  de  Rosalva,  or  the  Victory 
of  Nature  over  Fanaticism,"  1764),  for  which 
"  Don  Quixote"  served  as  his  model,  and  by  the 
Komische  Erzdlilungen  ("  Comic  Tales,"  1763- 
'4).  In  1766  and  1767  appeared  his  novel  of 
Agathon^  which  placed  his  reputation  on  a  last- 
ing basis.  The  scene  of  this  story  is  laid  in  an- 
cient Greece,  and  the  object  of  it  is  to  show 
how  far  a  man  can  proceed  in  virtue  and  wis- 
dom through  the  agency  of  his  natural  faculties, 
and  to  what  an  extent  the  world  without  him  in- 
fluences his  development.    His  poems  at  this 


period  were  almost  all  of  an  amatory  character. 
His  views  of  love  he  intended  to  express  in  a 
large  poem  called  Psyche^  but  of  this  only  frag- 
ments appeared.  In  1768  he  published  Idris 
und  Zenide^  in  5  cantos,  and  Musarion,  which 
he  himself  called  a  philosophy  of  the  graces,  and 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  elegance,  ease,  and 
harmony  of  style.  A  poem  entitled  Die  Gra- 
zien  appeared  in  1770,  and  in  1771  Lev  neue 
Amadis,  in  which  he  celebrates  the  superiority 
of  mental  over  physical  beauty.  This  subject 
he  took  up  again  later  in  life  in  his  Krates  und 
HipparcUa,  In  1765  Wieland  had  married  the 
daughter  of  an  Augsburg  merchant,  with  whom 
he  lived  long  and  happily,  and  who  bore  him  14 
children  in  20  years.  In  1769  he  went  to  the 
university  of  Erfurt  as  professor  of  philosophy. 
With  Der  'oerTclagte  Amor  ('^  Cupid  Accused  ") 
he  gave  up  the  exclusive  attention  he  had  paid 
to  amatory  poetry,  although  defending  it  in  this 
poem.  The  Dialoge  des  Diogenes  von  Siiiope 
(1771)  was  intended  as  a  vindication  of  his 
own  philosophical  views.  Eousseau's  works, 
then  causiQg  a  great  sensation  in  Europe,  were 
a  fair  mark  for  satire,  and  against  them  he 
wrote  a  little  novel  entitled  Koxliox  und  KiTce- 
quetzel  (l769-'70)  and  Beitrdge  zur  gelieimen 
GeschicMe  des  menscJilicJien  Verstandes  und  Eer- 
zens^  aus  den  Archiven  der  Natur  ("  Contribu- 
tions to  the  Secret  History  of  the  Human  Un- 
derstanding and  Heart,  from  the  Archives  of 
Nature,"  1770).  The  reforms  of  Joseph  II.  of 
Austria  also  stirred  his  sympathies  and  prompt- 
ed him  to  write  Der  goldene  Spiegel  ("  Golden 
Mirror,"  1772),  which  was  a  collection  of  the 
most  useful  lessons  that  the  great  could  learn 
from  the  history  of  mankind.  In  1772  the 
duchess  Amalia  of  Saxe-Weimar  chose  Wie- 
land, on  the  recommendation  of  Dalberg,  as  the 
instructor  of  her  two  sons.  He  therefore  went 
to  Weimar,  received  the  title  of  EofratJi^  with 
a  salary  of  1,000  thalers,  which  was  continued 
after  his  duties  were  finished  in  the  form  of  a 
pension,  and  became  a  great  favorite  with  the 
duchess,  who  had  already  assembled  about 
her  many  distinguished  literary  men.  Having 
ample  leisure  for  authorship,  he  produced  a 
melodrama  called  Die  Wahl  des  Hercules  ("  The 
Choice  of  Hercules"),  and  the  lyric  drama 
Alceste^  both  of  which  were  highly  successful. 
He  became  editor  of  the  Deutscher  Mercur^  a 
monthly  periodical  devoted  to  literary  criti- 
cism, with  which  he  remained  connected  until 
the  end  of  his  life.  At  this  time  there  was  a 
general  outcry  in  Germany  against  him  as  an 
immoral  and  even  as  an  atheistical  writer. 
Many  theologians  would  not  allow  their  follow- 
ers to  read  his  works.  Lavater  called  upon  all 
good  Christians  to  pray  for  the  sinner.  In 
1773,  on  Klopstock's  birthday,  his  works  were 
solemnly  burned  by  the  disciples  of  that  poet. 
He  was  assailed  by  Goethe  in  a  satire  called  Goi- 
ter^ Helden  und  Wieland  ("  Gods,  Heroes,  and 
Wieland"),  not  for  any  immorality  in  his  writ- 
ings, but  for  treating  the  mythologic  heroes 
unheroically,  and  degrading  our  conceptions  of 
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the  old  pagan  life.  "Wieland  reviewed  the  work 
with  characteristic  good  nature  in  the  Deutscher 
Mercur^  and  recommended  it  to  all  who  were 
fond  of  wit  and  sarcasm.  Goethe  not  long  af- 
terward went  to  Weimar,  and  became  a  warm 
friend  of  his  antagonist.  The  literary  activity 
of  Wieland  continued  unabftted  for  more  than 
20  years  longer.  One  of  his  earliest  works 
while  in  Weimar  was  the  Geschichte  der  Abde- 
riten  (1773),  which,  through  a  humorous  ac- 
count of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Abdera, 
exposed  the  errors,  absurdities,  and  contradic- 
tions of  men.  This  was  succeeded  by  Erzah- 
lungen  und  Mdrchen  (1775-83),  tales  which 
were  partly  original  and  partly  borrowed  from 
foreign  sources.  In  1780  appeared  the  greatest 
of  his  poetical  works,  the  epic  romance  of  Ohe- 
Ton,  He  now  formed  the  design  of  nationaliz- 
ing the  masterpieces  of  antiquity  by  a  series  of 
translations,  and  with  this  end  in  view  publish- 
ed in  1782  a  version  of  the  epistles  of  Horace, 
and  in  1786  a  version  of  the  satires.  They 
were  accompanied  by  commentaries,  and  Wie- 
land himself  declared  that  the  translation  of 
the  epistles  was  his  best  work.  These  were 
followed  by  a  version  of  Lucian  with  a  com- 
mentary (6  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic,  1788-'91).  The 
long  and  constant  study  of  that  author  led  to 
a  series  of  works  in  which  his  manner  was 
successfully  imitated,  the  Dialogen  in  Elysium 
(1791),  Qottergesprdche^  Gesprdche  unter  mer 
Augen^  and  Peregrinm  Proteus  (1791).  From 
1794  to  1802  a  collected  edition  of  his  works 
was  published  in  36  volumes  with  6  supple- 
mentary ones,  and  the  profits  arising  from  this 
enabled  him  to  buy  the  estate  of  Osmannstadt 
near  Weimar.  Here  he  lived  from  1 798  to  1 803 
in  the  greatest  happiness,  and  fully  occupied 
with  literary  labors ;  not  the  least  important  of 
these  were  his  contributions  to  the  AUisclies 
Museum^  of  which  he  was  editor.  From  1805 
to  1809  he  edited  the  Neues  attisches  Museum^ 
in  conjunction  with  Hottinger  and  Jacobs. 
While  at  Osmannstadt  he  renewed  his  studies 
of  antiquity,  and  with  the  design  of  making 
known  to  Germany  the  masterpieces  of  Greek 
poetry,  philosophy,  and  oratory,  he  published 
Aristippus  und  einige  seiner  Zeitgenossen  ("  Aris- 
tippus  and  some  of  his  Contemporaries,"  1802 
-'4).  The  death  of  Sophie  Brentano,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Sophie  von  Laroche,  and  an  inmate 
of  his  own  family,  followed  by  that  of  his  wife, 
rendered  his  residence  at  Osmannstadt  un- 
pleasant ;  and  he  returned  to  Weimar,  where 
he  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Schiller. 
Here  he  began  his  last  literary  work,  the  trans- 
lation of  the  letters  of  Cicero,  which  he  did  not 
live  to  finish.  His  remains  were  carried  at  his 
own  request  to  Osmannstadt,  and  buried  in  the 
same  grave  with  those  of  Sophia  Brentano  and 
his  wife.  During  his  last  years  Alexander  of 
Kussia  made  him  a  member  of  the  order  of  St. 
Anne,  .and  JS'apoleon  of  the  legion  of  honor. 
His  life  was  written  by  Heinrich  Boring  (8vo., 
Sangerhaus,  1840). 
WIELIOZKA.    See  Salt,  vol.  xiv.  p.  300. 


WIESBADEN  (anc.  Aquce  MattiacoB\  a  city 
and  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  and  of 
the  circle  of  its  own  name,  situated  on  the  N. 
slope  of  the  Taunus  mountains,  in  the  basin  of 
the  Salzbach,  20  m.  W.  S.  W.  from  Frankfort, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway,  and  5 
m.  from  Mentz ;  pop.  in  1859,  16,000.  Its 
principal  buildings  are  the  Kursaal^  a  large  and 
beautiful  saloon,  forming  the  E.  side  of  a  square, 
while  the  N.  and  S.  sides  are  lined  by  colon- 
nades with  great  numbers  of  gay  shops ;  the 
ducal  palace;  the  new  palace  containing  a 
library  of  60,000  volumes ;  the  palace  of  the 
ministry ;  the  villa  of  the  dowager  duchess ;  the 
ducal  theatre,  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  and 
richly  endowed;  and  the  Catholic  and  Evan- 
gelical churches.  The  city  has  a  museum,  2 
gymnasia  or  collegiate  schools,  a  secondary 
school,  a  Kindergarten^  and  a  public  library. 
The  great  attraction  at  Wiesbaden,  however,  is 
its  numerous  sulphur  baths,  of  varying  tem- 
peratures from  118°  to  166°  F.  The  principal 
and  hottest  spring,  the  Kochbrunnen,  appears 
as  if  in  violent  ebullition  from  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  which  escapes  from  it. 
There  are  in  all  14  springs,  most  of  them  with 
several  bathing  houses  attached,  beside  an  or- 
thopedic institute  which  makes  use  of  the  wa- 
ters to  aid  in  removing  deformity  of  the  limbs. 
Until  1862  gambling  was  practised  here  to  an 
extent  hardly  surpassed  in  any  other  city  in 
the  world,  but  the  duke  has  now  forbidden  it 
under  severe  penalties.  The  number  of  visitors 
is  about  15,000  annually.  The  city  is  of  very 
ancient  date,  the  virtues  of  its  baths  having 
been  well  known  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  Nu- 
merous ruins,  coins,  &o.,  found  in  the  vicinity, 
still  testify  to  the  Koman  occupation  of  the  re- 
gion. 

WIFE.  See  Bride  aitd  Bridegeoom,  Hus- 
band AND  Wife,  and  Marriage. 

WIFFEN,  Jeremiah  Holme,  an  English  au- 
thor, born  near  Woburn,  Bedfordshire,  in  1792, 
died  May  2,  1856.  He  belonged  to  the  society 
of  Friends,  was  a  schoolmaster  for  several 
years,  and  in  1819  was  appointed  librarian  to 
the  duke  of  Bedford,  whose  notice  he  had  at- 
tracted by  some  stanzas  on  portraits  of  the 
Eussell  family.  He  retained  this  office  to  the 
close  of  his  life.  He  is  best  known  by  a  trans- 
lation into  English  Spenserian  stanzas  of  Tasso's 
"Jerusalem  Delivered"  (1830),  but  he  also 
made  a  translation  of  the  poems  of  Garcilasso 
de  la  Vega,  and  published  "  Aonian  Hours, 
and  other  Poems"  (1819);  "Julia  Alpinula, 
the  Captive  of  Stamboul,  and  other  Poems" 
(1820) ;  and  "Historical  Memoirs  of  the  House 
ofKussell"(3vols.,1833). 

WIGr,  a  contraction  of  Periwig  (Fv.perruque)^ 
a  covering  for  the  head  formed  of  hair,  silk, 
thread,  or  other  material,  designed  to  imitate 
the  natural  hair.  The  oldest  wigs  in  existence 
are  among  the  Egyptian  antiquities  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Berlin  museums,  composed  of  hair,  and 
figured  in  Wilkinson's  "Ancient  Egyptians"  (vol. 
ii.  p.  326),  where  curious  details  respecting  their 
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extensive  use  are  given.  Astyages,  king  of  the 
Medes,  according  to  Xenophon,  wore  a  wig.  Al- 
lusions to  wigs  are  found  in  the  writings  of  Livy, 
Ovid,  Martial,  Juvenal,  Propertius,  Plutarch, 
and  Suetonius ;  and  even  the  use  of  natural  hair 
in  their  manufacture  was  understood  by  the  an- 
cient Komans,  the  blond  locks  of  the  German 
maidens  being  preferred.  It  was  one  of  these 
blond  wigs  in  which  the  empress  Messalina, 
according  to  Juvenal,  was  wont  to  disguise 
herself  in  her  frequent  assignations.  In  the 
early  ages  of  the  Christian  era,  the  fathers  of 
the  churxih,  Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
St.  Ambrose,  and  others,  protested  against  the 
use  of  wigs,  and  condemned  it  in  very  strong 
terms,  but  in  vain;  and  after  it  had  become 
evident  that  resistance  to  the  practice  of  wear- 
ing them  was  useless,  even  churchmen  them- 
selves, following  the  example  of  Zonaras,  a 
Greek  monk,  Balsamon,  and  others  in  the  12th 
century,  commenced  covering  their  heads  with 
perukes.  In  1518  Duke  John  of  Saxony  or- 
dered his  bailiff,  Arnold  of  Falkenstein,  to  pur- 
chase for  him  secretly  at  ITuremberg  a  large 
and  well  made  wig.  Henry  III.  of  France, 
having  lost  his  hair  from  sickness,  wore  a  wig, 
and  his  courtiers  began  to  foUow  his  example. 
Under  Louis  XIII.  the  use  of  wigs  became  gen- 
eral. They  were  made  of  silk  or  thread,  but 
did  not  attain  the  dimensions  which  afterward 
became  common.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  to  wear  one's  own  hair, 
or  to  wear  only  a  small  wig,  was  almost  an 
offence  against  good  morals.  The  dimensions 
of  the  wig  had  been  increasing  from  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign,  and  at  length  they  ex- 
tended half  way  down  the  back,  while  the 
curls  on  the  sides  fell  equally  low  upon  the 
breast.  They  were  generally  made  of  silk, 
though  a  few  of  the  most  costly  were  of  hair. 
From  France  the  fashion  pervaded  Europe, 
and  was  at  its  height  in  England  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  as  is  familiar  to  us  in  the 
portraits  of  Addison,  Steele,  Congreve,  &c. 
Toward  the  close  of  his  life  Louis  XIV.  began 
to  adopt  the  practice  of  powdering  the  wig 
slightly;  but  his  grandson  Louis  XY.  from 
childhood  used  powder  upon  his  wig,  and  made 
it  completely  white,  and  his  courtiers  followed 
the  fashion.  This  practice  continued  till  the 
French  revolution,  when  wigs  and  powder  dis- 
appeared together  from  France.  The  large, 
white,  "  full-bottomed"  wig  is  still  retained  in 
the  English  courts,  and  worn  by  the  judges  as 
a  symbol  of  the  age  and  dignity  which  should 
characterize  the  judiciary.  The  large  wig  was 
somewhat  in  vogue  in  the  American  colonies  in 
the  last  half  of  the  18th  century,  but  disappear- 
ed very  generally  after  the  revolution.  Wigs 
are  now  seldom  worn  except  to  conceal  baldness. 
Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  them 
within  a  few  years.  Hair  is  used  wholly  in  the 
more  costly,  and  in  all  for  the  portion  which  is 
exposed,  and  the  wig  is  much  lighter  and  permits 
more  thorough  ventilation  than  was  formerly 
the  case.    Great  improvement  has  also  been 


made  in  the  close  imitation  of  nature,  which  is 
sometimes  so  perfect  as  to  defy  detection. 

WIGHT,  Isle  of,  an  island  in  the  English 
channel,  2  m.  off  the  coast  of  Hampshire,  to 
which  county  it  is  politically  attached,  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  by  the  roadstead  of 
Spithead  and  thejgolent;  extreme  length  23 
m.,  breadth  15m.;  area,  164  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1851,  50,324.  Newport  is  the  capital,  and  the 
other  places  of  importance  are  Oowes,  Kyde, 
Yarmouth,  Brading,  Newton,  Yentnor,  and  St. 
Helen's.  The  coast  of  the  island  is  indented 
by  several  small  estuaries  and  bays,  and  at  the 
S.  part  and  "back  of  the  island"  it  is  bold  and 
cliffy.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Brading, 
Medina,  and  Yar.  The  general  surface  is  ele- 
vated, and  consists  of  plains  or  downs,  diversi- 
fied with  hills  and  dales  and  tracts  of  wood- 
land. The  scenery  is  picturesque  and  roman- 
tic. St.  Catharine's  hill,  the  highest  point,  is 
830  feet  above  the  sea,  and  Dunnose,  the  next 
highest,  is  792  feet.  The  elevated  part  of 
the  island  consists  of  chalky  formations,  par- 
ticularly rich  in  fossil  remains,  under  which 
there  are  various  kinds  of  schists.  Good  coal, 
yellow  and  red  ochre,  fullers'  earth,  sandstone, 
pipe  clay,  native  alum,  sulphur,  and  copperas 
stones  are  found.  Sand  and  flints  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  glass  and  china  are  extensively  ex- 
ported to  London  and  elsewhere.  The  climate 
is  remarkably  healthy,  and  so  mild  that  myr- 
tles, geraniums,  and  many  other  delicate  plants 
grow  luxuriantly  in  the  open  air.  The  soil  is 
generally  a  rich  loam,  and  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  surface  is  waste.  Wheat,  oats, 
barley,  turnips,  and  potatoes  are  the  principal 
crops,  and  the  island  is  said  to  produce  7  times 
as  much  as  is  consumed  by  the  population. 
Large  flocks  of  sheep  of  superior  quality  are 
fed  upon  the  uplands.  Some  manufactures  are 
carried  on  at  Newport ;  and  the  principal  ex- 
ports are  grain,  wool,  salt,  and  silicious  sand. 
— The  name  given  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  by  the 
ancient  Britons  was  Guith  or  Guict,  which 
means  the  "  divorced  "  or  "  separated,"  and  the 
Eomans  called  it  Yecta  or  Yectis.  In  A.  D.  43 
the  island  was  conquered  by  a  Eoman  general ; 
and  in  530  Cerdic,  a  Saxon  chieftain,  who 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  colonized  it 
with  Jutes  and  Saxons.  The  Danes  seized  it 
in  787.  William  Fitzosborne,  afterward  earl  of 
Hereford,  who  came  to  England  with  William 
the  Conqueror,  received  the  Isle  of  Wight  as  an 
independent  lordship.  It  was  conferred  upon 
the  earl  of  Devon  by  Henry  I. ;  and  Edward  I. 
purchased  the  reversion  of  it  for  6,000  marks. 
The  duke  of  Warwick  was  crowned  king  of  it 
by  Henry  YI.  (1445).  The  Isle  of  Wight  con- 
tains very  extensive  barracks,  erected  from 
1800  to  1815,  and  the  depot  companies  of  sev- 
eral regiments  are  stationed  here,  while  the 
head-quarters  are  in  British  colonies.  Osborne 
house,  the  marine  villa  of  Queen  Yictoria,  is 
near  East  Cowes  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  island, 
Carisbrooke  castle,  where  Charles  I.  was  con- 
fined, is  near  Newport.    (See  Caeisbeooke.) 
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WIGHT,  Orlando  Williams,  an  American 
author,  born  at  Oentreville,  Alleghany  co.,  N. 
Y.,  Feb.  19,  1824.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
field  academy,  N.  Y.,  and  Rochester  collegiate 
institute,  and  subsequently  spent  several  years 
in  European  travel.  He  has  been  a  large  con- 
tributor to  the  leading  American  reviews,  and 
has  published  "  The  Philosophy  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton"  (8vo.,  N"ew  York,  1853),  '^ife  of 
Abelard  and  Heloise"  (12mo.,  New  York, 
1853),  and  translations  of  Cousin's  '*  History  of 
Modern  Philosophy"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  New  York 
and  Edinburgh,  1852),  Cousin's  "The  True, 
the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good"  (8vo.,  New  York 
and  Edinburgh,  1854),  and  "Pascal's  Thoughts" 
(New  York,  1869).  He  has  also  edited  and 
revised  12  volumes  of  "  French  Classics"  (New 
York,  18o8-'60).    He  resides  at  Rye,  N.  Y. 

WIGTONSHIRE,  a  county  of  Scotland,  bor- 
dering on  the  Irish  sea  and  the  frith  of  Clyde'; 
area,  459  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  42,038.  The 
chief  towns  are  Wigton,  Stranraer,  and  Whit- 
horn. The  coast  is  generally  bold  and  rocky, 
and  indented  by  several  bays,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  are  those  of  Wigton,  Luce,  and 
Loch  Ryan.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Cree 
and  Badenoch,  which  are  navigable  for  short 
distances.  The  surface  is  generally  hilly,  but 
the  elevation  above  the  sea  nowhere  exceeds 
1,600  feet,  and  in  general  varies  between  400 
and  900  feet.  About  i  of  the  land  is  arable, 
but  it  is  generally  better  suited  for  grazing  than 
tillage.  The  principal  crops  are  oats,  barley, 
wheat,  and  potatoes.  Great  attention  is  paid 
to  rearing  cattle,  and  the  breed  is  excellent. 
The  county  returns  one  member  to  parliament, 
and  the  towns  of  Wigton,  Whithorn,  and  Stran- 
raer unite  with  New  Galloway  in  Kirkcud- 
brightshire in  sending  another. 

WILBERFORCE.  I.  William,  an  English 
philanthropist  and  statesman,  born  in  Hull, 
Aug.  24,  1759,  died  in  London,  July  29,  1833. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, and  elected  to  parliament  from  his  native 
city  when  barely  21  years  of  age.  There  he  be- 
came the  intimate  friend  and  associate  of  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  of  whose  administration  he  was  one 
of  the  chief  pillars.  In  1T84  he  was  elected  to 
parliament  from  Yorkshire,  though  that  county 
had  long  been  the  stronghold  of  the  whig  no- 
bility. He  was  6  times  reelected,  5  times  with- 
out a  contest,  and  the  6th  by  a  large  majority. 
In  1812  he  resigned  his  seat  in  consequence  of 
infirm  health,  which  unfitted  him  for  the  arduous 
duties  of  a  member  for  that  important  county, 
but  was  elected  from  the  borough  of  Bramber, 
and  continued  in  parliament  till  1825.  While 
a  school  boy  at  Wimbledon,  his  aunt,  who  was 
an  ardent  admirer  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  had 
brought  him  under  the  influence  of  the  Metho- 
dists, but  his  subsequent  gay  life  at  Cambridge 
had  dissipated  any  serious  impressions  he  then 
experienced.  In  l784-'5,  however,  he  made  a 
tour  on  the  continent  with  Isaac  Milner,  a  man 
of  deeply  religious  character,  and  from  that 
time  his  whole  career  and  principles  of  action 
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were  changed.  He  sustained  Pitt's  parliamen- 
tary reform  measures,  and  in  the  session  of 

1786  proposed  a  plan  for  purifying  county  elec- 
tions by  establishing  a  registry  of  freeholders 
and  holding  the  poll  in  several  places  at  the 
same  time.  The  country  was  not  then  ripe  for 
the  measure,  but  he  lived  to  see  it  incorporated 
in  the  reform  bill  of  1832.  Early  in  1787  he 
aided  in  establishing  a  society  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  manners,  and  obtaining  a  royal  procla- 
mation against  vice  and  immorality.  He  had 
formed  in  the  previous  year  the  acquaintance 
of  Thomas  Clarkson,  who  laid  before  him  his 
work  on  the  slave  trade,  and  entreated  his  ef- 
forts in  parliament  in  favor  of  its  abolition. 
The  subject  strongly  enlisted  his  sympathies, 
and  soon  after  the  meeting  of  parliament  in 

1787  he  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  house  to  the  subject.  He  was 
prevented  by  ill  health  from  appearing  in  pub- 
lic for  some  time  after  this;  and  in  May,  1788, 
Mr.  Pitt  in  his  name  proposed  a  resolution, 
based  on  a  number  of  petitions  previously  pre- 
sented, pledging  the  house  to  take  the  state  of 
the  slave  trade  into  consideration  early  in  the 
ensuing  session.  It  was  not  until  1791,  how- 
ever, that  Wilberforce  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  prevent  further  importation  of  Afri- 
can negroes  into  the  British  colonies.  The 
measure  was  ably  supported  by  leading  mem- 
bers of  both  parties,  but  was  lost  by  a  majority 
of  75,  mainly,  it  is  said,  from  the  apprehension 
that  it  was  in  some  way  connected  with  Jaco- 
binism. In  April,  1792,  he  again  called  the  at- 
tention of  parliament  to  the  measure,  and  con- 
tinued to  press  it  till  1807,  when  during  the 
brief  administration  of  Mr.  Fox  he  secured  its 
adoption  in  both  houses.  He  next  commenced 
the  agitation  of  the  question  of  negro  emanci- 
pation, which  he  continued  to  advocate  during 
the  remainder  of  his  parliamentary  career,  and 
on  his  retirement  intrusted  it  to  Mr.  (afterward 
Sir)  Thomas  Powell  Buxton.  Just  before  his 
death  the  emancipation  act  was  passed.  In 
addition  to  his  efforts  in  parliament,  he  had 
labored  to  secure  from  foreign  powers  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  traffic  in  slaves,  and  with  great 
success.  In  1797  he  published  "A  Practical 
View  of  the  Prevailing  Religious  System  of 
Professed  Christians  in  the  Higher  and  Middle 
Classes  of  this  Country,  contrasted  with  real 
Christianity,"  which  had  an  immense  sale,  and 
was  translated  into  the  French,  Italian,  Span- 
ish, Dutch,  and  G-erman  languages.  He  exert- 
ed himself  for  the  promotion  of  missions,  the 
establishment  of  a  national  church,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  bishops  in  India,  and  throughout 
his  life  from  one  third  to  one  fourth  of  his  in- 
come was  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  charity. 
He  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey,  and  a 
statue  was  erected  there  to  his  memory.  Be- 
side his  '' Practical  View,"  Mr.  Wilberforce 
published  during  his  life  many  essays  and  pam- 
phlets and  a  volume  of  "Family  Prayers."  A 
selection  from  his  letters  was  made  after  his 
death  by  Ms  sons,  and  published  in  2  vok* 
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8vo.    His  memoirs  were  also  compiled  by  them. 

II.  Robert  Isaac,  an  English  clergyman  and 
author,  second  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Broomfield  house,  near  Olapham  common, 
Dec.  19,  1802,  died  in  Albano,  Italy,  Feb.  4, 
1857.  'He  was  educated  at  Oriel  college, 
Oxford,  taking  the  highest  university  honors  in 
1823,  and  was  subsequently  chosen  fellow  of 
his  college,  associating  in  that  capacity  with 
Drs.  Pusey  and  ITewman,  Mr.  Froude,  and 
other  leaders  of  the  high  church  party .^    He 

'  became  tutor  and  public  examiner  in  litteris 
fiumaiiioribus.  In  1830  he  left  Oxford  to  take 
charge  of  a  parish.  In  1840  1^^  obtained  the 
living  of  Burton  Agnes,  and  was  made  arch- 
deacon of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  He 
published  shortly  afterward  a  compendium  of 
ancient  history  under  the  title  of  "  The  Five 
Empires,"  and  a  treatise  on  "  Church  Courts 
and  Discipline,"  followed  by  two  tales,  *'Ruti- 
lius  and  Lucius,  or  Stories  of  the  Third  Age." 
His  next  publications,  including  the  *' Doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation"  and  ''Doctrine  of  Holy 
Baptism,"  attracted  great  attention  by  the  very 
positive  doctrines  they  enunciated.  "With  Arch- 
deacon Manning  and  others  he  signed  the  cir- 
cular letter  protesting  against  the  Gorham  de- 
cision. He  also  published  a  "History  of  Eras- 
tianism"  (8vo.,  London,  1851) ;  "  Doctrine  of 
the  Eucharist"  (1852) ;  "  Inquiry  into  the  Princi- 
ples of  Church  Authority"  (1854);  and  sermons 
."On  the  Holy  Communion"  and  "On  the  New 
Birth  of  Man's  Nature."  Finding  that  he  could 
no  longer  hold  his  position  in  the  church  of 
England  consistently  with  his  religious  convic- 
tions, he  resigned  his  preferments,  and  after 
passing  some  time  in  retirement  was  received 
into  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  Paris  in 
Oct.  1854.  He  entered  the  Academia  Fcclesi- 
astica  at  Rome  with  the  design  of  becoming 
a  priest,  but  did  not  live  to  finish  his  studies. 

III.  Samuel,  bishop  of  Oxford,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  born  at  Broomfield  house,  Sept.  7, 
1805.  He  was  educated  at  Oriel  college,  Ox- 
ford, was  ordained  in  1828,  and  appointed 
rector  of  Brightstone  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in 
1830.  In  1837  he  was  appointed  select  preach- 
er before  the  university  of  Oxford  ;  in  1839 
archdeacon  of  Surrey,  rector  of  Alverstoke, 
and  chaplain  to  Prince  Albert ;  in  1840  canon 
of  Winchester  cathedral ;  in  1841  Hampton  lec- 
turer; in  1844  sub-almoner  to  the  queen;  and 
in  1845  dean  of  Westminster.  In  the  last 
named  year  he  was  again  select  preacher  be- 
fore the  university,  and  in  November  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Oxford,  to  which  office  is 
attached  the  chancellorship  of  the  order  of  the 
garter.  In  1847  he  was  made  lord  high  almo- 
ner of  the  queen.  He  is  one  of  the  ablest 
debaters  in  the  house  of  lords.  Beside  the  life 
and  the  correspondence  of  his  father  prepared 
by  him  and  his  brother,  Bishop  Wilberforce 
has  published  " Eucharistica"  (1839);  "Ser- 
mons at  Oxford"  (1839);  "Rocky  Island  and 
other  Parables"  (1840);  "Agathos  and  other 
Stories"   (1840);    "History  of  the  American 


Episcopal  Church"  (12mo.,  1844) ;  ^'  Note  Book 
of  a  Country  Clergyman ;"  "  Sermons  before 
Queen  Victoria"  (1844) ;  "  Sermons  preached 
on  several  Occasions"  (1854) ;  and  "  Sermons 
on  Miscellaneous  Subjects"  (1855). 

WILBRANGER,  an  unorganized  N.  W.  co. 
of  Texas,  bounded  N.  by  Red  river  and  drained 
by  Pease  river  and  other  streams.  It  is  moun- 
tainous in  the  N.  W.  part,  and  the  soil  is  mod- 
erately productive. 

WILBRORD,  or  Willibeod,  Saint,  general- 
ly called  the  apostle  of  the  Frisians,  born  in  the 
Saxon  kingdom  of  Northumbria  about  657,  died 
in  738.  He  was  brought  up  in  St.  Wilfred's  mon- 
astery at  Ripon,  spent  13  years  in  Ireland,  and 
at  the  age  of  33  with  11  or  12  associates  em- 
barked as  a  missionary  for  Friesland,  where  he 
was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  Franconian 
prince  Pepin,  who  had  just  conquered  a  part 
of  the  country  from  the  pagan  prince  Radbod. 
Wilbrord  made  two  visits  to  Rome  (692  and  695), 
and  on  the  latter  occasion  was  made  bishop 
by  Pope  Sergius  over  all  the  converted  Frisians. 
A  missionary  journey  to  Denmark  remained 
without  permanent  effect.  At  the  island  of 
Fositesland,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  mod- 
ern Helgoland,  and  at  that  time  belonged  to 
the  dominions  of  the  Frisian  king  Radbod,  he 
barely  escaped  death.  Returning  to  that  part 
of  Friesland  which  was  under  the  rule  of  the 
Franks,  he  founded  a  large  number  of  Christian 
churches,  many  of  which  were  destroyed  a  few 
years  later  in  consequence  of  the  successes  of 
the  pagan  Frisians.  He  was  buried  in  the  mon- 
astery of  Echternach  near  Treves,  in  which  he 
lived  several  years,  and  is  commemorated  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  on  Nov.  7. 

WILBUR,  Hervey  Backus,  M.D.,  an  Amer- 
ican philanthropist,  born  at  Wendell,  Mass., 
Aug.  18,  1820.  He  was  graduated  at  Amherst 
college  in  1838,  taught  school  for  some  months, 
then  studied  engineering,  and  finally  determin- 
ed to  become  a  physician.  He  practised  first 
at  Lowell  and  afterward  at  Barre,  Mass.  Meet- 
ing an  account  of  Dr.  Seguin's  school  for  idiots 
in  Paris,  he  resolved  to  open  a  school  of  a  sim- 
ilar character,  and  in  July,  1848,  received  the 
first  idiot  pupils  into  his  own  house  in  Barre. 
In  1851,  the  legislature  of  New  York  having 
decided  to  establish  an  experimental  school 
for  idiots  at  Albany,  Dr.  Wilbur  was  appointed 
superintendent.  In  1854  the  institution  was 
organized  as  the  state  asylum  for  idiots,  and 
buildings  were  erected  for  it  at  Syracuse.  He 
is  still  in  charge  of  it,  and  under  his  care  it  has 
proved  more  successful  than  any  other  insti- 
tution of  the  kind. 

WILCOX.  I.  A  new  central  co.  of  Georgia, 
bounded  N.E.  by  the  Ocmulgee  river;  area, 
about  500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  2,115,  of  whom 
421  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  undulating 
and  the  soil  fertile.  Capital,  Abbeville.  11. 
A  S.  W.  CO.  of  Alabama,  intersected  by  the  Al- 
abama river;  area,  1,200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
24,618,  of  whom  17,797  were  slaves.  The  sur- 
face is  undulating  and  the  soil  generally  fertile. 
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The  productions  in  1850  were  673,446  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  131,975  of  sweet  potatoes, 
87,645  lbs.  of  rice,  and  18,709  bales  of  cotton. 
There  were  9  churches,  and  452  pupils  attend- 
ing schools.     Capital,  Camden. 

WILCOX,  Caelos,  an  American  clergyman 
and  poet,  born  in  Kewport,  K  H.,  Oct.  22, 
1794,  died  in  Danbury,  Conn.,  May  29,  1827. 
Being  incapacitated  for  farm  labor  by  an  injury 
of  the  knee  in  his  10th  year,  he  was  sent  to 
Middlebury  college,  Yt.,  and  was  graduated  in 
1813,  and  at  the  Andover  theological  seminary 
in  1817.  During  his  residence  at  Andover  he 
had  projected  an  epic  poem  in  5  books  enti- 
tled "  The  Age  of  Benevolence,"  to  wKich  he 
seriously  devoted  himself,  preaching  and  study- 
ing a  part  of  the  time,  for  the  next  4  years.  In 
1822  he  published  the  first  book  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. In  1824  he  delivered  a  poem  before  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  society  of  Yale  college,  on 
''  The  Religion  of  Taste."  The  same  year  he 
became  pastor  of  the  ISforth  Congregational 
society  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  but  was  obliged  to 
retire  from  that  charge  in  1826  on  account  of 
his  health.  His  "Age  of  Benevolence,"  so  far 
as  completed,  being  the  whole  of  the  first  and 
portions  of  the  3  following  books,  his  "  Religion 
of  Taste,"  and  14  of  his  sermons,  with  a  me- 
moir by  the  Rev.  Lavius  Hyde,  were  published 
in  Hartford,  under  the  title  of  "Remains  of 
the  Rev.  Carlos  Wilcox,"  in  1828. 

WILDCAT.    See  Cat. 

WILD  CAT,  AMERicAijf.    See  Bay  Lynx. 

WILDE,  Richard  Henry,  an  American  au- 
thor and  statesman,  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland, 
Sept.  24,  1789,  died  in  New  Orleans,  Sept.  10, 
1847.  His  father,  a  hardware  merchant  of 
Dublin,  emigrated  to  America  in  1797  and  es- 
tablished himself  in  Baltimore;  and  upon  his 
death  in  embarrassed  circumstances  in  1802  his 
widow  removed  to  Augusta,  G-a.,  where  she 
supported  her  family  by  keeping  a  small  shop. 
Richard  was  indebted  for  his  early  education 
to  his  mother,  and  having  by  his  unaided  exer- 
tions qualified  himself  for  the  practice  of  the 
law,  was  in  1809  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Georgia  bar.  In  1815  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  congress,  having  previously  held  the 
office  of  attorney-general  of  Georgia.  He  sub- 
sequently served  in  congress  from  1828  to  1835, 
establishing  a  high  reputation  as  a  polished 
speaker,  and  in  the  latter  year  went  abroad  and 
passed  5  years  in  Europe,  principally  in  Italy. 
He  made  minute  researches  among  the  archives 
of  the  Medici  family  in  Florence,  to  which  free 
access  was  given  him;  and  from  the  discovery 
of  a  number  of  documents  throwing  light  upon 
the  life  and  times  of  Dante,  he  was  induced  to 
attempt  a  biography  of  the  poet,  of  which  he 
completed  one  volume  in  manuscript.  He  was 
also  instrumental  in  discovering  Giotto's  por- 
trait of  Dante  painted  on  the  wall  of  the  chapel 
of  the  Bargello,  which  had  been  whitewashed 
over.  He  made  at  the  same  time  a  special 
study  of  the  life  and  character  of  Tasso,  and 
upon  his  return  to  America  published  "  Con- 


jectures and  Researches  concerning  the  Love, 
Madness,  and  Imprisonment  of  Torquato  Tasso" 
(2  vols.  12mo.,  New  York,  1842),  which  con- 
tains a  number  of  original  translations  of  the 
poems  of  Tasso.  In  1844  he  removed  to  JSTew 
Orleans,  where  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
common  law  in  the  university  of  Louisiana, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession until  his  death.  He  was  a  contributor 
of  verse  to  various  southern  periodicals,  and 
several  of  his  occasional  songs  have  obtained 
considerable  popularity.  That  commencing 
"My  Life  is  like  the  Summer  Rose"  is  the 
most  familiar.  His  miscellaneous  writings,  in- 
cluding specimens  from  the  Italian  poets  and 
original  poems  in  manuscript,  have  not  yet 
been  collected  for  publication. 

WILDEBEEST.    See  Gnu. 

WILDER,  Marshall  Pinokney,  an  American 
merchant  and  agriculturist,  born  in  Rindge,  iN". 
H.,  Sept.  22,  1798.  He  has  been  a  merchant 
in  Boston  since  1825,  but  is  best  known  by  his 
efibrts  in  the  advancement  of  horticulture, 
pomology,  and  agriculture.  He  was  one  of  the 
originators  and  for  8  years  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  horticultural  society ;  one  of  the 
original  members  and  for  a  long  time  president 
of  the  American  pomological  society;  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Norfolk  county  agricul- 
tural society.  As  president  of  the  state  senate 
he  exerted  himself  to  procure  the  establishment 
of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  agriculture.  In 
June,  1852,  he  issued  a  circular  for  a  national 
convention,  by  which  the  United  States  agri- 
cultural society  was  organized  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  Of  that  society  ho  has  from  the  first 
been  president. 

WILFRED,  Saint,  bishop  of  York,  born  of 
a  noble  family  in  634,  died  April  24,  709. 
Having  been  led  to  theological  studies  by  resid- 
ing in  his  youth  in  a  monastery  in  Lindisfarne, 
he  made  a  journey  to  Rome  when  19  years  old, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  solution  of  the  difi*erences 
between  the  Scottish  church  and  the  rest  of  the 
Christian  world  with  regard  to  the  time  of  cele- 
brating Easter.  On  his  return  he  spent  three 
years  with  Delfinus,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  who 
would  have  designated  Wilfred  as  his  successor, 
but  for  his  assassination  in  660,  when  Wilfred 
himself  had  a  narrow  escape.  Returning  to 
England,  he  obtained  from  Alchfred,  king  of 
Northumbria,  a  grant  of  land,  and  a  monastery 
at  Ripon,  where  in  664  he  was  ordained  priest. 
In  the  same  year  he  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  famous  conference  of  Whitby,  at  which  he 
obtained  from  the  king  a  decision  in  favor  of 
substituting  the  Roman  usage  for  that  of  the 
Scottish  church  in  the  celebration  of  Easter. 
The  king  also  nominated  him  bishop  of  York. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  episcopal  consecration 
from  bishops  who  were  not  suspected  of  hete- 
rodoxy on  the  Easter  question,  Wilfred  went  to 
Gaul,  where  he  was  consecrated  by  the  bishop 
of  Paris,  and  remained  about  two  years.  On 
his  return  he  found  that  the  see  of  York  had 
been  filled  during  his  absence  by  Ceadda,  an 
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adherent  of  the  Scoto-Irish  part  j,  and  Wilfred 
did  not  obtain  possession  until  Archbishop 
Theodore  of  Canterbury,  who  had  been  sent 
to  Britain  from  Kome,  decided  in  his  favor  in 
669.  King  Egfred,  the  successor  of  Alchfred, 
was  an  enemy  of  Wilfred,  and  in  678  divided 
his  bishopric  into  three.  Wilfred  appealed  to 
Kome,  and  obtained  from  Pope  Agatho  and  a 
synod  of  50  bishops  a  decision  in  his  favor.  On 
his  way  to  Eome  he  spent  some  time  in  Fries- 
land,  in  order  to  preach  to  the  pagans  of  that 
country.  He  returned  to  England  in  680,  with 
the  papal  decree ;  but  King  Egfred  imprisoned 
him  for  9  months,  and  then  exiled  him.  Wil- 
fred preached  for  some  time  to  the  pagans  of 
Sussex,  but  some  years  later,  after  the  death 
of  Egfred,  he  obtained  possession  of  the  three 
episcopal  sees  which  had  been  formed  out  of 
th^  bishopric  of  York.  Yet  the  quarrel  be- 
tween him  and  the  bishops  of  the  Scottish 
party  continued ;  a  synod  in  692  again  declared 
in  favor  of  a  division  of  the  bishopric  of  York ; 
and  though  Wilfred  again  proceeded  to  Rome 
and  again  obtained  a  papal  decision  in  his  favor 
(703),  he  was  not  restored  to  his  see.  He  spent 
the  last  years  of  his  life  in  a  monastery. 

WILIBALD  ALEXIS.    See  Haeing. 

WILKES.  L  A  IT.  W.  CO.  of  North  Carolina, 
intersected  by  the  Yadkin  river ;  area,  864  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1860,  14,749,  of  whom  1,208  were 
slaves.  The  Blue  ridge  extends  along  the  I^.  W. 
border,  and  the  surface  of  the  county  is  diver- 
sified by  mountains  and  valleys.  The  soil  of 
the  latter  is  very  fertile,  and  that  of  the  moun- 
tains is  well  adapted  to  pasturage.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  14,440  bushels  of  wheat, 
408,150  of  Indian  corn,  68,882  of  oats,  29,208 
of  sweet  potatoes,  and  108,812  lbs.  of  butter. 
There  were  96  grist  mills,  30  saw  mills,  48 
churches,  and  2,419  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  There  is  a  great  abundance  of  iron 
ore,  and  bituminous  coal  is  found.  Capital, 
Wilkesborough.  II.  A  N.E.  co.  of  Georgia, 
bounded  N.  by  Broad  river  and  S.  by  Little 
river,  and  drained  by  their  branches ;  area,  550 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  11,420,  of  whom  7,953 
were  slaves.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  the 
soil  only  moderately  fertile.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  12,649  bushels  of  wheat,  418,176 
of  Indian  corn,  133,213  of  oats,  59,525  of  sweet 
potatoes,  71,381  lbs.  of  butter,  and  12,024  bales 
of  cotton.  There  were  17  churches,  and  451 
pupils  attending  schools.  Iron  ore,  granite, 
and  quartz  are  found.    Capital,  Washington. 

WILKES,  Chaeles,  an  American  naval  offi- 
cer and  explorer,  born  in  the  city  of  New  York 
in  1801.  He  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman 
in  1816,  and  his  earliest  important  service  was 
with  Com.  McDonough  on  the  Mediterranean 
station  in  1819-'20.  He  was  with  Com.  Stew- 
art in  the  Pacific  in  1821-3,  where  he  exhibited 
so  much  nautical  skiU  as  to  be  selected  for  a 
separate  command.  In  April,  1826,  he  was 
promoted  to  be  lieutenant.  In  1830  he  was 
appointed  to  the  depot  of  charts  and  instru- 
ments, when  he  was  the  first  in  the  United 


States  to  set  up  fixed  astronomic  instruments 
and  observe  with  them.  The  observatory  was 
in  his  own  garden,  where  he  was  prevented 
from  enclosing  in  a  permanent  structure  the 
stone  piers  to  which  his  instruments  were  at- 
tached, by  an  informal  notice  from  the  navy 
department  that  a  national  observatory  was  un- 
constitutional. From  this  post  he  was  detached 
to  the  survey  of  George's  Bank,  which  difficult 
operation  he  accomplished  with  great  success, 
relieving  the  minds  of  navigators  from  one  of 
their  greatest  terrors.  After  an  exploring  ex- 
pedition for  the  examination  of  the  southern 
seas  had  been  more  than  once  projected,  and 
had  been  as  often  abandoned,  the  organiza- 
tion and  command  of  a  squadron  for  this  pur- 
pose were  finally  intrusted  to  him.  TUe  expe- 
dition was  composed  of  5  vessels  accompanied 
by  a  store  ship.  Leaving  Norfolk,  Va.,  Aug. 
18, 1838,  it  proceeded  to  Madeira,  and  thence  by 
the  way  of  the  Cape  Yerds  to  Eio  Janeiro. 
The  whole  squadron  then  sailed  via  Eio  Negro 
to  Orange  harbor  in  Terra  del  Euego.  Here 
the  flag  ship  was  moored,  and  two  divisions 
formed  of  the  remaining  4  vessels,  for  a  south- 
ern expedition.  One  of  the  divisions  was  in 
command  of  Lieut.  Wilkes  himself,  the  other 
of  Lieut.  Hudson.  On  the  reunion  of  the 
squadron,  the  whole  proceeded  to  Valparaiso, 
and  thence  to  Callao.  From  Callao  the  squad- 
ron passed  through  the  Paumotoo  group  to  Ta- 
hiti, visiting  islands  not  before  known.  Lieut. 
Wilkes  next  proceeded  to  the  Samoan  group, 
which  he  surveyed  and  explored,  and  thence  by 
the  way  of  Wallis  island  to  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales.  Leaving  Sydney  Dec.  26, 1839,  the  ves- 
sels proceeded  separately  to  the  southward, 
when  all  reached  the  icy  barrier,  and  3  of  them 
were  rewarded  with  a  sight  of  the  hitherto  un- 
known antarctic  continent.  Along  the  bar- 
rier, and  in  sight  of  the  land,  the  flag  ship  con- 
tinued its  course  westward  through  more  than 
70  degrees  of  longitude.  This  discovery  was 
subsequently  confirmed  by  both  French  and 
English  authorities.  After  a  visit  to  New  Zea- 
land, which  was  left  April  6,  1840,  and  calling 
at  Tongataboo,  the  time,  up  to  Aug.  1840,  was 
spent  in  a  complete  exploration  of  the  Feejee 
group.  Here  a  nephew  of  the  commander  was 
kiUed  by  the  cannibal  natives,  and  prompt  ven- 
geance inflicted  upon  them.  The  result  of  these 
operations  has  been  to  open  these  islands  to  the 
visits  of  navigators  and  the  influence  of  missions. 
A  visit  to  the  Hawaiian  group  succeeded,  dur- 
ing which  the  very  difficult  and  important  pro- 
cess of  measuring  the  pendulum  on  the  summit 
of  Mauna  Loa  was  performed  by  the  command- 
er in  person.  He  subsequently  visited  the  N.  W. 
coast  of  America,  and  the  Columbia  and  Sacra- 
mento rivers  (1841),  made  explorations  by  land 
in  California,  and  on  Nov.  1  set  sail  from  San 
Francisco,  visited  Manila,  Sooloo,  Borneo,  Sin- 
gapore, the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  island 
of  St.  Helena,  and  on  June  10, 1842,  cast  anchor 
in  New  York  harbor.  The  next  month  he  was 
promoted  to  be  commander.    In  the  same  year 
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a  long  list  of  charges  was  preferred  against 
him^bj  certain  of  his  officers,  and  investigated 
by  a  court  martial,  which  acquitted  him  of  all 
except  illegally  punishing  some  of  his  crew, 
for  which  he  was  sentenced  to  a  reprimand. 
The  history  of  the  4  years'  cruise  was  written 
by  Commander  "Wilkes,  under  the  title  of  a 
"  Narrative  of  the  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition, 
during  the  years  1838,  1839,  1840,  and  1842" 
(5  vols,  imperial  8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1845),  form- 
ing the  first  of  the  series  of  reports  of  the  ex- 
pedition.   Of  the  remaining  11  volumes,  giving 
its  scientific  results,  of  which  only  100  copies 
were  printed  (4to.,  with  several  folio  atlases  of 
maps  and  illustrations),  he  was  the  author  of 
that  on  meteorology.    In  1849  he  gave  an  ac- 
count of  his  observations  in  California  and  Ore- 
gon in  a  volume  entitled  "  Western  America" 
(Svo,,  Philadelphia).     In  1856  he  published  his 
''  Theory  of  the  Winds"  (8vo.,  New  York).    In 
1855  he  was  made  captain.     He  next  came 
prominently  before  the  public  in  1861,  when 
he  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies  in  the  frigate 
San  Jacinto  to  look  after  the  confederate  steam- 
er Sumter.     On  Nov.  8  he  took  the  responsi- 
bility of  forcibly  .removing  from  the  British  mail 
steamer  Trent,  in  the  Bahama  channel,  Messrs. 
Slidell  and  Mason,  commissioners  of  the  south- 
em  confederacy  to  France  and  England,  and  con- 
veyed them  to  Boston.    His  course  was  loudly 
applauded  by  the  people,  a  public  banquet  was 
given  to  him  in  Boston,  and  he  received  a  vote 
of  thanks  from  congress;   but  it  was  finally 
disapproved  by  the  president.      (See  United 
States.)     On  the  reorganization  of  the  navy 
department  in  the  summer  of  1862,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  commodore,  and  placed 
first  on  the  list.    He  was  then  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  flotilla  in  the  James  river,  and 
on  Aug.  28  shelled  and  destroyed  City  Point, 
from  which  place  the  confederate  troops  had 
attacked  the  U.  S.  transports  in  the  river.     He 
was  subsequently  appointed  acting  rear  admiral, 
and  sailed  in  command  of  a  squadron  for  the 
West  Indies,  to  protect  American  commerce. 

WILKES,  John,  an  English  politician,  born 
in  Clerkenwell,  London,  Oct.  17,  1727,  died  in 
London,  Dec.  27,  1797.  He  was  the  son  of 
Israel  Wilkes,  a  rich  distiller,  and,  after  having 
been  educated  at  Hertford  and  Aylesbury,  was 
sent  with  a  private  tutor  to  finish  his  studies 
at  Ley  den.  Here  he  acquired  a  decided  taste 
for  classical  learning,  and  in  subsequent  years 
translated  some  of  the  poems  of  Anacreon,  and 
printed  editions  of  the  "  Characters"  of  Theo- 
phrastus  and  of  the  poems  of  Catullus.  Return- 
ing to  England  in  1749,  he  married  Miss  Mead, 
a  wealthy  lady  of  Buckinghamshire,  10  years 
older  than  himself,  from  whom  he  was  after- 
terward  separated  at  her  demand.  After  the 
divorce  she  brought  a  suit  to  compel  him  to 
discharge  an  annuity  which  he  had  agreed 
to  pay  her,  and  his  character  suffered  much 
from  the  trial.  In  1757  he  entered  parliament 
for  Aylesbury,  and  was  reelected  by  the  same 
constituency  in  1761.    The  following  year  he 


published  anonymously  a   pamphlet  entitled 
"Observations  on  the  Papers  relative  to  the 
Rupture  with  Spain,  laid  before  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  on  Friday,  Jan..29, 1762."  A  paper 
called  *'  The  Briton"  was  at  that  time  earnestly 
engaged  in  the  defence  of  the  administration 
of  Lord  Bute,  and  Wilkes  in  June  of  this  year 
started  the  "  North  Briton,"  for  the  purpose  of 
assailing  it.    The  power  and  bitterness  with 
which  he  attacked  Lord  Bute  materially  hast- 
ened the  minister's  downfall.    Lord  Bute  was 
succeeded  by  George  GrenviUe,  but  was  sus- 
pected of  being  still  the  controlling  spirit  in 
the  ministry,  and  the  "  North  Briton,"  in  the 
editing  of  which  Wilkes  is  said  to  have  been 
assisted  by  Lord  Temple  and  the  poet  Churchill, 
continued  its  attacks  upon  the  government. 
The  folly  of  his  enemies  now  made  Wilkes  a 
popular  idol.    In  the  speech  at  the  closing  of 
the  session  of  parliament,  the  king  claimed  for 
himself  the  merit  of  the  peace  which  Frederic 
the  Great  of  Prussia  had  just  concluded,  and 
with  which  the  7  years'  war  was  ended.  In  the 
45th  number  of  his  paper,  Wilkes  charged  the 
monarch  with  having  uttered  a  falsehood.  The 
king,  on  the  ground  that  one  of  his  subjects  had 
given  him  the  lie,  demanded  protection;  and 
Lord  Halifax,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state, 
issued  a  general  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the 
authors,  printers,  and  publishers  of  the  "  North 
Briton,"  as  a  seditious  and  treasonable  paper. 
Wilkes  was  arrested,  and,  refusing  to  answer 
any  questions,  was  committed  to  the  tower; 
but  in  a  few  days  he  was  brought  before  the 
court  of  common  pleas  on  a  writ  of  habeas 
^corpus,  and  discharged  by  Chief  Justice  Pratt, 
afterward  Lord  Camden,  on  the  plea  that  his 
privilege  as  a  member  of  parliament  had  been 
violated.    In  Nov.  1763,  parliament  met  again, 
and  declared  the  paper  in  question  to  be  a  false, 
scandalous,  and  seditious  libel,  ordered  it  to  be 
burned  by  the  common  hangman,  and  passed  a 
special  law  to  sanction  the  author's  prosecution. 
The  cause  of  Wilkes  was  earnestly  taken  up  by 
the  common  people,  and  when  the  attempt 
was  made  to  burn  the  obnoxious  number  of  the 
"North  Briton,"  a  riot  ensued.     Shortly  af- 
terward the  suit  which  Wilkes,  on  his  libera- 
tion from  the  tower,  had  brought  against  the 
under  secretary  of  state  for  the  seizure  of  his 
papers,  came  on  for  trial ;  and  the  jury  brought 
in  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  with  £1,000  dam- 
ages.   It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Pratt  de- 
clared general  warrants  to  be  "unconstitution- 
al, illegal,  and  absolutely  void."    In  the  mean 
time  Wilkes  had  been  wounded  in  a  duel  with 
Martin,  the  member  for  Camelford,  caused  by 
some  passages  in  his  paper,  and  on  Jan.  29, 
1764,  was  expelled  the  house  for  writing  the 
libellous  No.  45.    In  the  upper  house  he  was 
accused  of  being  the  author  of  an  obscene 
poem  entitled  an  "Essay  on  Woman,"  to  the 
notes  upon  which  the  names  of  Dr.  Stone,  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  and  Warburton,  bishop  of 
Gloucester,  had  been  aflSxed.     He  was  tried, 
before  Lord  Mansfield,  and  found  guilty,  and  as 
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he  did  not  appear  to  receive  sentence,  having 
fled  to  Trance,  was  outlawed.  The  trial  had 
not  produced  the  looked  for  effect.  Wilkes's 
character  was  already  too  had  to  he  blackened 
by  a  conviction  for  immorality,  and  the  min- 
istry incurred  no  little  odium  by  the  surrep- 
titious means  they  had  resorted  to  in  order  to 
obtain  the  book,  only  12  copies  of  which  were 
printed.  Wilkes  spent  4  years  travelling  on  the 
continent,  and  published  at  Paris  in  1767  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "  Collection  of  the  Genuine 
Papers,  Letters,  &c.,  in  the  Case  of  J.  Wilkes, 
late  Member  for  Aylesbury."  On  a  change  of 
the  ministry  he  ventured  to  return  to  England 
in  1768,  and  was  elected  to  parliament  from  the 
county  of  Middlesex  by  a  large  majority.  As 
soon  as  he  was  returned,  he  gave  himself  up  to 
the  court  of  king's  bench.  The  court  refused 
to  commit  him.  He  was  immediately  rear- 
rested, but  was  rescued  from  the  officers  by  the 
mob.  Too  prudent  to  take  advantage  of  this 
act,  he  voluntarily  went  into  confinement  as 
soon  as  the  tumult  was  quelled.  When  parlia- 
ment met  on  May  10,  a  large  crowd  assembled 
in  front  of  his  prison  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing him  in  triumph  to  the  house  of  commons. 
A  riot  followed,  the  military  were  ordered  out, 
and  several  of  the  mob  were  shot.  This  oc- 
currence was  called  by  the  populace  "  the  mas- 
sacre in  St.  George's  fields."  Lord  Mansfield 
afterward  reversed  the  sentence  of  outlawry, 
but  Wilkes  was  convicted  of  two  libels,  fined 
£1,000,  and  sentenced  to  22  months'  imprison- 
ment. Having  charged  Lord  Weymouth  with 
planning  "  the  horrid  massacre  in  St.  George's 
fields"  weeks  beforehand,  he  was  again  ex^ 
pelled  the  house  of  commons,  and  a  new  elec- 
tion was  ordered  for  Middlesex.  Wilkes  was 
returned  without  opposition,  but  the  house  de- 
clared him  incapable  of  sitting.  Three  other 
elections  took  place  with  the  same  result,  and 
at  last  the  house  declared  Wilkes's  opponent, 
Col.  Luttrell,  elected,  though  he  had  received 
only  300  votes,  on  the  ground  that  the  votes  for 
Wilkes  were  void  from  his  incapacity  to  serve. 
This  measure  awakened  intense  indignation 
throughout  the  whole  country.  The  contest 
between  Wilkes  and  the  ministry  became  a 
contest  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of 
the  people.  Wilkes,  though  in  prison,  was  at 
the  height  of  his  popularity.  Presents  of  jew- 
elry, furniture,  wines,  and  plate  were  forced 
upon  him,  and  the  sum  of  £20,000  was  raised 
to  pay  off  his  debts.  In  !N*ov.  1769,  a  jury  gave 
him  damages  of  £4,000  against  Lord  Halifax  for 
false  imprisonment  and  seizure  of  his  papers. 
In  April,  1770,  he  was  freed  from  his  imprison- 
ment and  elected  alderman  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don. During  his  magistracy  the  house  of  com- 
mons offered  a  reward  for  the  arrest  of  cer- 
tain printers  who  had  refused  to  appear  at  the 
bar  and  answer  for  publishing  the  speeches  of 
the  members.  One  of  them  was  brought  be- 
fore Wilkes,  who  not  only  discharged  him  as 
illegally  arrested,  but  committed  to  prison  the 
officer  who  apprehended  him.    He  was  twice 


commanded  to  attend  at  the  bar  of  the  house, 
but  refused  to  appear  except  in  his  place  as 
member  for  Middlesex.  The  house  finally 
evaded  the  contest  by  summoning  him  to  be 
present  on  April  8,  and  adjourning  to  the  9th. 
In  1771  he  was  chosen  sheriff,  and  in  1774 
mayor.  In  October  of  that  year  he  was  elected 
from  Middlesex  a  member  of  the  new  parlia- 
ment. He  did  not  take  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  proceedings,  although  he  strongly  opposed 
all  the  measures  which  led  to  the  American 
war.  In  1779  he  was  elected  chamberlain  of 
London,  which  office  he  held  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  He  made  several  ineffec- 
tual efforts  to  have  the  resolutions  expelling 
him  from  the  house  of  commons  expunged 
from  the  records,  but  succeeded  in  1782,  when 
the  house  voted  that  the  resolution  passed  Feb. 
17,  1769,  by  which  he  had  been  declared  in- 
capable of  being  reelected,  should  be  ex- 
punged, "  it  being  subversive  of  the  rights  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  electors  of  the  kingdom." 
During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  was  quite 
forgotten.  Neither  his  writings  nor  his  speeches 
were  of  a  high  order,  but  he  had  learning,  taste, 
and  wit,  and  was  very  agreeable  in  society, 
though  he  squinted  and  lisped,  and  his  features 
were  ugly.  His  "Letters  to  his  Daughter" 
from  the  year  1774  to  1796  were  printed  in 
1804;  and  in  1805  Almon  published  his  cor- 
respondence in  6  volumes,  with  a  biography. 

WILKESBAKEE,  a  borough  and  the  capital 
of  Luzerne  co.,  Penn.,  situated  on  the  E.  bank 
of  the  North  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  here 
crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge,  116  m.  N.  from 
Harrisburg;  pop.  in  1860,  4,278.  It  has  10 
churches  (1  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  1  German 
Keformed,  1  Jewish,  1  Lutheran,  2  Methodist, 
1  Presbyterian,  and  2  Eoman  Catholic),  an 
academy,  3  high  schools,  17  public  schools,  a 
"home  for  the  friendless,"  3  newspaper  offices, 
a  bank,  2  founderies  and  machine  shops,  2 
planing  mills,  2  breweries,  and  manufactories 
of  wire  screens,  soap  and  candles,  sashes,  kegs, 
&c.  It  also  possesses  a  library  and  Athenaeum, 
and  a  historical  and  geological  society  with  a 
fine  collection  of  coins  and  medals,  and  is  the 
centre  of  an  active  business  in  anthracite  coal. 
It  is  lighted  with  gas  and  supplied  from  the 
Laurel  run  with  good  water.  The  North 
branch  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  pass- 
es through  the  borough.  The  Lehigh  and  Sus- 
quehanna railroad  extends  from  Wilkesbarre  to 
White  Haven,  and  the  Lackawanna  and  Blooms- 
burg  railroad  passes  along  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river.  The  borough  was  named  in  compli- 
ment to  John  Wilkes  and  Col.  Barre. 

WILKIE,  SiE  David,  a  Scottish  painter,  born 
in  Cults,  Fifeshire,  Nov.  18,  1785,  died  at  sea 
near  Gibraltar,  June  1,  1841.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  minister  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and 
evinced  in  childhood  a  remarkable  taste  for 
painting,  having,  it  is  said,  been  able  to  draw 
before  he  could  read.  At  14  years  of  age  he  was 
placed  in  the  trustees'  academy  in  Edinburgh, 
where  he  remained  5  years,  and  gained  a  prize 
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of  5  guineas  for  the  best  picture  of  "  Calisto  in 
the  Bath  of  Diana."  After  painting  portraits 
for  a  while  in  Fifeshire,  he  repaired  to  London 
in  May,  1805,  and  entered  himself  a  student  at 
the  royal  academy.  His  picture  of  the  "  Vil- 
lage Recruit"  soon  found  a  purchaser  at  the 
modest  sum  of  £6 ;  and  the  "  Village  Politi- 
cians," for  which  the  earl  of  Mansfield  rather 
grumblingly  paid  him  £30,  excited  general  ad- 
miration at  the  academy  exhibition  of  1806. 
Commissions  thenceforth  flowed  in  upon  him, 
and  he  determined  to  abandon  his  original  in- 
tention of  returning  to  Scotland,  and  settle  in 
the  metropolis.  Within  the  next  few  years 
he  produced  the  "Blind  Fiddler,"  the  "Rent 
Day,"  the  "Out  Finger,"  the  "Ale  Horfee 
Door"  (called  also  the  "Village  Festival,"  and 
now  in  the  national  gallery),  and  other  works 
widely  known  through  engravings;  and  in 
1809  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  royal 
academy,  and  in  1811  an  academician.  The 
admirable  composition  and  native  humor  of 
these  works,  together  with  their  technical 
merits,  began  to  attract  universal  attention  to 
Wilkie,  notwithstanding  the  sneers  of  rival 
academicians  at  what  they  called  his  "  pan-and- 
spoon  style;"  but  owing  to  the  moderate  prices 
he  asked,  and  the  slowness  with  which  he 
worked,  his  income  was  far  from  considerable. 
In  1812  he  opened  an  exhibition  of  his  pictures 
and  sketches,  29  in  number,  which  however 
proved  a  source  of  positive  loss;  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  same  year  he  was  compelled 
hj  the  death  of  his  father  to  become  the  sole 
support  of  his  mother  and  sister,  who  came  to 
London  to  live  with  him.  In  1813  he  painted 
for  the  prince  regent  "Blindman's  Buff,"  fol- 
lowed within  the  next  3  or  4  years  by  the 
"Letter  of  Introduction,"  "Distraining  for  the 
Rent,"  and  the  "Rabbit  on  the  Wall,"  all  execut- 
ed in  his  best  style.  In  1817  he  visited  Scotland, 
whither  his  fame  had  preceded  him,  and  paint- 
ed the  well  known  group  of  "  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  his  Family."  The  Ettrick  shepherd,  whose 
guest  he  was  on  one  occasion,  exclaimed  upon 
meeting  him  :  "  I  cannot  tell  how  glad  I  am  to 
see  you  are  so  young  a  man;"  which  Scott  de- 
clared was  "the  finest  compliment  ever  paid 
to  man."  After  his  return  to  England  he  paint- 
ed the  "  Penny  Wedding"  for  the  prince  regent, 
"  Reading  the  Will"  for  the  king  of  Bavaria, 
the  "Whiskey  Still,"  and  other  characteristic 
works;  and  during  the  greater  part  of  1820 
and  1821  he  was  busied  on  his  greatest  work, 
"  Chelsea  Pensioners  listening  to  the  N'ews  of 
Waterloo,"  executed  for  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  for  which  he  received  £1,200.  It  is  a 
masterpiece  of  color,  composition,  and  execu- 
tion, rivalling  in  these  respects  the  finest  ef- 
forts of  the  Dutch  school,  and  attracted  so 
much  admiration  at  the  academy  exhibition  of 
1822  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  put  a  rail- 
ing in  front  of  it,  to  keep  off  the  spectators. 
Up  to  this  period  the  reputation  of  Wilkie  had 
grown  with  every  year,  and,  it  may  be  said, 
with  every  new  work ;  but  his  subsequent  pro- 


ductions, essentially  different  in  subject  and 
treatment,  are,  with  some  exceptions,  inferior 
to  those  which  preceded.  In  his  peculiar  style 
he  was  unrivalled,  but  in  the  style  which  he 
•  now  adopted  he  had  both  rivals  and  superiors. 
One  of  the  least  creditable  of  these  late  pic- 
tures was  the  "  Entrance  of  George  IV.  into 
Holyrood,"  some  of  the  most  obvious  defects  in 
which,  however,  are  due  to  the  suggestions  of 
the  king,  which  the  artist  found  it  necessary  to 
follow.  The  commission  for  this  picture  was 
given  to  him  in  1822,  but  it  was  not  executed 
until  1830.  In  1823  he  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Sir  Henry  Raeburn  as  limner  to  the  king 
in  Scotland;  and  in  1825,  being  in  ill  health  and 
much  depressed  by  the  recent  death  of  his  moth- 
er, he  set  out  on  a  protracted  continental  tour, 
in  the  course  of  which  his  new  style  was  devel- 
oped and  confirmed.  During  the  next  3  years 
he  made  long  sojourns  in  the  chief  art  capitals 
of  Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain,  receiving  many 
flattering  attentions,  and  bestowing  profound 
study  upon  the  works  of  the  old  masters ;  and 
in  June,  1828,  returned  to  England.  The  visit 
to  Spain  was  in  the  highest  degree  influential 
upon  his  future  course  as  an  artist ;  and  from 
the  study  of  Velasquez,  Murillo,  and  other 
great  Spanish  masters,  he  was  inspired  with  the 
resolution  to  be  less  fastidious  and  more  rapid 
in  execution  than  before,  in  which  he  was  en- 
couraged by  his  fellow  artists  and  the  numer- 
ous titled  visitors  who  thronged  his  studio  in 
Madrid.  He  had  however  occasional  misgiv- 
ings whether,  in  adopting  a  freer  and,  as  he 
conceived,  a  more  effective  style,  he  was  acting 
in  harmony  with  his  genius  and  tastes;  and 
upon  finishing  a  picture  in  the  short  space  of  10 
weeks  he  sat  down  astonished  at  his  own  ra- 
pidity, and,^  it  may  be,  at  his  temerity.  Eight 
pictures  painted  during  his  absence,  including 
the  well  known  "Maid  of  Saragossa,"  were 
sent  to  the  academy  exhibition  of  1829 ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  encomiums  of  George  IV., 
who  purchased  5  of  them,  and  of  other  friends 
and  patrons  of  the  artist,  the  public  verdict 
was  not  in  his  favor,  and  general  regret  was  ex- 
pressed that  he  had  abandoned  the  minute  and 
laborious  finish  and  the  homely  subjects  of  his 
earlier  pieces,  to  paint  Italisnipifferari  or  scenes 
from  the  Spanish  war  of  independence,  after 
the  manner  of  Rembrandt,  Murillo,  and  Velas- 
quez, as  his  flatterers  would  have  him  believe. 
IFpon  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  in 
1830  he  was  made  painter  in  ordinary  to  the 
king,  and  in  the  same  year  he  exhibited  his  full- 
length  portrait  of  George  IV.  in  a  highland 
dress.  Within  the  next  10  years  he  produced 
a  considerable  number  of  pictures,  including 
"  John  Knox  preaching  the  Reformation  in  St. 
Andrew's,"  "  Christopher  Columbus  submit- 
ting the  Chart  of  his  Voyage  for  the  Discovery 
of  the  Kew  World  to  the  Spanish  Authorities," 
the  "Peep-o'-Day  Boy,"  "Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  escaping  from  Loch  Leven,"  "  Sir  David 
Baird  discovering  the  Body  of  Tippoo  Sahib," 
and  "  Benvenuto  Cellini  submitting  a  Vase  to 
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the  inspection  of  Pope  Paul  m.,"  beside  por- 
traits of  William  lY.,  Queen  Victoria,  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  and  other  distinguished  persons, 
most  of  which  are  well  known  by  engravings. 
The  works  themselves,  like  most  executed  in 
his  later  style,  are  rapidly  perishing,  while  his 
early  pictures  are  as  fresh  as  when  they  left  the 
easel.  In  the  autumn  of  1840  he  set  out  with 
a  friend  on  a  journey  to  the  East,  painted  a 
portrait  of  the  sultan  at  Constantinople  on  the 
way,  passed  some  time  in  Jerusalem  and  the 
Holy  Land,  and  died  on  his  voyage  home,  and 
was  buried  at  sea.  A  statue  of  him,  raised  by 
public  subscription,  was  subsequently  placed  in 
the  national  gallery.  His  life  has  been  written 
by  Allan  Cunningham  (3  vols.  8vo.,  1843). 

WILKIE,  William,  a  Scottish  poet  and  di- 
vine, born  at  Echlin,  parish  of  Dalmeny,  Lin- 
lithgowshire, Oct.  5,  1721,  died  Oct.  10,  1772. 
He  entered  the  university  of  Edinburgh  at  the 
age  of  13,  but  before  his  studies  were  complet- 
ed his  father  died,  and  left  him  a  farm,  on 
which  he  worked,  continuing  his  studies ;  and 
in  1753  he  was  ordained  assistant  and  successor 
to  the  clergyman  of  Katho,  near  Edinburgh. 
In  1759  he  was  made  professor  of  natural  phi- 
losophy at  St.  Andrew's.  He  wrote  the  "  Epi- 
goniad,"  a  poem  in  9  books,  and  a  volume  of 
"  Moral  Fables"  in  verse. 

WILKINS,  Sir  Chaeles,  an  English  orien- 
talist, born  at  Erome,  Somersetshire,  in  1749, 
died  in  London,  May  13, 1836.  He  went  to  Cal- 
cutta in  1770  as  a  writer  on  the  Bengal  estab- 
lishment, employed  his  leisure  time  in  the 
study  of  Bengalee,  Arabic,  Persian,  Sanscrit, 
and  other  eastern  languages,  and  in  1778  cut 
the  matrices,  cast  the  type,  and  superintended 
the  printing  of  Halhed's  Bengalee  grammar, 
for  which  the  best  workmen  in  London  had 
found  themselves  unable  to  produce  the  type. 
He  afterward  formed  the  matrices  for  a  font 
of  Persian  type  in  the  same  way.  In  1784,  in 
connection  with  Sir  William  Jones,  he  estab- 
lished the  literary  society  of  Calcutta,  whose 
•^Asiatic  Kesearches"  have  ever  been  highly 
regarded  by  philologists.  In  1785  he  com- 
pleted his  translation  of  the  Bhagavat  Gita^ 
which  was  published  at  the  expense  of  the 
East  India  company.  The  next  year  he  was 
compelled  by  the  state  of  his  health  to  return 
to  England,  and  in  1787  published  a  translation 
of  the  Hitopadesa^  the  Sanscrit  original  of  the 
fables  of  Bidpay  or  Pilpay.  He  then  com- 
menced an  elaborate  Sanscrit  grammar,  and, 
after  making  the  matrices  and  casting  his  type, 
had  set  up  20  pages  of  it  when  his  house  was 
burned,  and  his  type  and  the  portions  of  the 
book  already  printed  were  destroyed.  The 
loss  thus  sustained  was  not  repaired  till  1806, 
when,  the  East  India  college  at  Hertford  being 
established,  Mr.  Wilkins  printed  the  grammar 
for  the  use  of  it;s  pupils.  In  1801  he  was  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  East  India  company, 
and  in  1805  visitor  and  examiner  of  the  students 
in  the  oriental  departments  of  Haileybury  and 
Addiscombe  colleges.     He  was  knighted  in 


1823  by  George  lY.,  and  in  1825  received  the 
gold  medal  of  the  royal  society  of  literature. 
He  edited  Eichardson's  Arabic  and  Persian 
dictionary  (London,  1806-'10),  and  pubhshed 
"  The  Roots  of  the  Sanscrit  Language''  (1815), 
and  several  papers  in  the  "  Asiatic  Researches," 
the  "  Annals  of  Oriental  Literature,"  and  the 
"Oriental  Repertory."  He  had  nearly  com- 
pleted a  translation  of  the  ''  Institutes  of  Manu" 
when  he  abandoned  it  on  learning  that  Sir 
William  Jones  was  engaged  upon  it. 

WILKINS,  John,  an  English  prelate  and 
mathematician,  born  at  Eawsley,  near  Daven- 
try,  Northamptonshire,  in  1614,  died  in  Lon- 
don, Nov.  19,  1672.  He  was  graduated  at 
Magdalen  hall,  Oxford,  in  1631,  became  chap- 
lain successively  to  Lord  Say,  Lord  Berkeley, 
and  Charles,  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  signed 
the  *' Solemn  League  and  Covenant,"  and  dur- 
ing the  civil  war  formed  with  the  aid  of  Dr. 
Wallis  and  others  a  club,  which  was  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  royal  society.  In  1648  he  was  ap- 
pointed warden  of  Wadham  college,  Oxford. 
In  1656  he  married  the  widowed  sister  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  having  first  received  from  Cromwell 
a  dispensation  from  the  rules  of  the  college 
which  required  celibacy  in  the  warden.  In 
1659  Richard  Cromwell  made  him  master  of 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  At  the  restoration 
he  was  ejected  from  his  mastership,  and  re- 
mained out  of  favor  with  the  court  for  some 
time,  but  was  chosen  preacher  to  the  society  of 
Gray's  Inn.  In  1662  Charles  11.  presented  him 
to  the  rectory  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry,  London, 
and  on  the  formation  of  the  royal  society  the 
next  year  he  was  made  one  of  the  council.  He 
was  not  long  after  appointed  dean  of  Ripon, 
and  in  1668  bishop  of  Chester.  His  principal 
works  are :  "  The  Discovery  of  a  New  World," 
containing  arguments  to  prove  the  moon  habi- 
table (4to.,  London,  1638);  "Discourse  con- 
cerning the  Possibility  of  a  Passage  to  the 
World  in  the  Moon"  (1640);  "Discourse  con- 
cerning a  New  Planet"  (1640);  "Mercury,  or 
the  Secret  Messenger,"  an  essay  on  modes  of 
telegraphing  (1641);  "  Ecclesiastes,  or  a  Dis- 
course on  the  Gift  of  Preaching"  (1646); 
"Mathematical  Magic,  or  the  Wonders  that 
may  be  performed  by  Mechanical  Geometry" 
(1648) ;  "Essay  toward  a  Real  Character  and  a 
Philosophical  Language"  (1668);  and  "Princi- 
ples and  Duties  of  Natural  Religion"  (1675). 
He  also  invented  and  described  the  perambu- 
lator and  measuring  wheel. 

WILKINSON.  I.  A  central  co.  of  Georgia, 
bounded  N.  W.  by  the  Oconee  river  and  drained 
by  its  affluents  ;  area,  430  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
9,376,  of  whom  3,887  were  slaves.  The  sur- 
face is  undulating  and  diversified  by  extensive 
pine  forests,  and  the  soil  is  moderately  fertile. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  12,149  bushels 
of  wheat,  323,976  of  Indian  corn,  99,490  of 
sweet  potatoes,  16,614  lbs.  of  rice,  and  4,920 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  23  churches,  and 
460  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Sulphur 
and  chalybeate  springs  are  found.    The  county 
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is  intersected  by  tlie  Georgia  central  and  the 
Milledgeville  and  Eatonton  railroads.  Capital, 
Irvington.  II.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Mississippi,  bor- 
dering on  Louisiana,  bounded  "W.  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  and  N.  by  the  Homochitto ;  area, 
580  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  15,935,  of  whom  13,- 
132  were  slaves.  It  has  an  uneven  surface,  and 
the  soil  is  extremely  fertile.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  604,795  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
83,720  of  sweet  potatoes,  17,690  lbs.  of  rice, 
and  26,381  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  13 
churches,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  400  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  The  county  is  inter- 
sected by  the  West  Feliciana  railroad.  Capi- 
tal, Woodville. 

WILKINSO]^,  James,  an  American  general, 
born' in  Maryland  in  1757,  died  near  the  city 
of  Mexico,  Dec.  28, 1825.  He  studied  medicine 
in  Philadelphia,  and  commenced  practice  in  his 
native  state,  but  when  the  revolution  broke 
out  joined  a  rifle  company  before  Boston,  and 
in  Sept.  1775  was  appointed  captain  in  a  New 
Hampshire  regiment.  The  next  year  he  joined 
Arnold  in  Canada.  He  made  the  campaign  of 
1777  as  adjutant-general  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Gates  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
in  November  of  that  year  was  brevetted  a  brig- 
adier-general. In  the  following  January  he 
became  secretary  of  the  board  of  war.  He 
quarrelled  with  and  challenged  Gates,  but  the 
duel  was  prevented  by  their  friends ;  and  when 
Gates  became  president  of  the  board  of  war  he 
resigned  his  secretaryship.  The  jealousy  of 
officers  who  had  felt  themselves  slighted  by  his 
promotion  also  induced  him  to  throw  up  his 
brevet.  He  was  now  unemployed  until  July, 
1779,  when  he  became  clothier  general  to  the 
forces.  After  the  peace  he  settled  at  Lexington, 
Ky.,  as  agent  of  a  commercial  company  in  Phil- 
adelphia, and  may  be  said  to  have  founded  the 
trade  between  that  region  and  New  Orleans. 
In  1791  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Wabash  Indians,  in  November 
of  the  same  year  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  2d 
regular  infantry,  and  in  March,  1792,  brigadier- 
general.  He  commanded  the  right  wing  of 
Wayne's  army  at  the  battle  of  the  Maumee, 
Aug.  20,  1794.  In  Dec.  1796,  he  became  gen- 
eral-in-chief  of  the  army,  with  his  head-quarters 
at  Pittsburg,  and  in  1798,  on  the  organization 
of  the  territory  of  Mississippi,  fixed  his  head- 
quarters at  Natchez.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  receiving  possession  of  Louisi- 
ana in  1803,  was  governor  of  that  territory  in 
1805-6,  was  next  employed  in  protecting  the 
S.  W.  frontier  from  invasion  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  had  assembled  a  large  body  of  troops  on 
the  E.  boundary  of  Texas,  and  afterward  went 
to  New  Orleans  and  was  actively  employed  in 
breaking  up  the  plans  of  Aaron  Burr.  The 
friends  of  Burr  procured  an  investigation  into 
his  official  conduct,  which  resulted  in  his  favor, 
and  he  was  ordered  back  to  New  Orleans,  first 
visiting  Havana  on  a  special  mission.  He  was 
again  superseded  in  Dec.  1809,  and  in  July, 
1811,  tried  by  court  martial  on  charges  of  hav- 


ing received  bribes  from  Spain  and  connived  at 
the  designs  of  Burr.  He  was  acquitted,  and 
returned  to  New  Orleans  in  1812,  a  few  days 
before  the  declaration  of  war.  In  March,  1813, 
he  was  promoted  to  be  major-general.  The 
next  month  he  reduced  Mobile,  and  in  May 
was  removed  to  the  northern  frontier.  His 
operations  against  Canada  were  totally  unsuc- 
cessful, in  great  measure  because  he  could  not 
agree  with  the  other  American  commander  in 
that  neighborhood,  Gen.  Wade  Hampton.  In 
Feb.  1814,  the  secretary  of  war  preferred 
charges  against  Wilkinson,  and  recommended 
that  a  court  of  inquiry  should  examine  into  his 
conduct.  He  was  accordingly  superseded,  and 
ordered  to  consider  himself  under  arrest,  and  to 
reside  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  or  Annapolis. 
When  Washington  was  menaced  by  the  British, 
he  offered,  if  his  arrest  was  suspended,  to  take 
command  of  the  militia  and  save  the  city,  but 
no  notice  was  taken  of  the  offer.  He  was  tried 
by  court  martial  at  Troy  in  January  to  March, 
1815,  and  honorably  acquitted.  On  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  army  the  same  year  he  was  one  of 
the  1,800  officers  discharged.  Ketiring  to  Ger- 
mantown,  Penn.,  he  employed  himself  in  writ- 
ing his  "  Memoirs,"  which  were  published  in 
1816  (3  vols.  8vo.).  Subsequently  he  went  to 
Mexico,  and  3  or  4  months  before  his  death 
obtained  from  the  Mexican  government  a  grant 
of  land  in  Texas. 

WILKINSON,  Jemima,  a  religious  impostor, 
born  in  Cumberland,  R.  L,  in  1753,  died  at 
Jerusalem,  Yates  co.,  N.  Y.,  July  1, 1819.  She 
was  educated  as  a  Quaker.  At  the  age  of  20 
she  had  a  severe  attack  of  fever,  and  on  her 
recovery  professed  that  she  had  been  raised 
from  the  dead,  that  her  carnal  life  was  ended, 
and  that  henceforth  her  body  was  reanimated 
by  the  spirit  and  power  of  Christ.  She  pro- 
fessed to  work  miracles,  and,  though  entirely 
illiterate,  induced  a  considerable  number  of 
intelligent  people  to  become  her  followers. 
Her  attractive  person  and  extraordinary  tact 
and  shrewdness  aided  her  in  maintaining  the 
imposture.  In  1786,  at  a  meeting  of  her  dis- 
ciples, it  was  resolved  that  they  should  remove 
to  a  new  country  and  found  a  colony.  Accord- 
ingly 3  of  their  number  were  sent  out  and  fixed 
upon  a  place  in  Yates  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  the  present 
town  of  Torrey.  The  next  year  25  of  her  fol- 
lowers went  to  the  new  purchase.,  and  prepared 
the  land  for  wheat.  In  1789  two  of  the  num- 
ber purchased  14,000  acres  of  land  in  that  vi- 
cinity, to  which  was  afterward  added  the  town 
of  Jerusalem.  The  same  year  Jemima  and  a 
large  number  of  her  followers  came,  and  she 
occupied  a  house  which  had  been  erected  for 
her.  She  had  taken  the  name  of  the  "  univer- 
sal friend,"  and  assumed  a  costume  which  be- 
longed about  equally  to  either  sex,  as  she  as- 
serted that  in  her  spiritual  body  there  was  no 
sex.  She  was  accompanied  by  two  "witness- 
es," whose  names  were  Sarah  Richards  and 
Rachael  Miller.  She  exacted  from  her  follow- 
ers the  most  complete  submission  and  the  most 
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menial  services,  and  exerted  a  powerful  influ- 
ence over  them.  A  farm  of  1,000  acres  was 
set  apart  for  her  special  use,  and  cultivated 
freely  by  her  followers.  She  insisted  on  the 
Shaker  doctrine  of  celibacy,  and  the  exercises 
of  her  religious  meetings  resembled  those  of 
that  sect.  She  never  relinquished  her  preten- 
sions, but  after  some  years  her  influence  waned, 
and  the  latter  part  of  her  life  was  embittered  by 
jealousies  and  annoyances  which  she  bore  with 
no  great  fortitude.  After  her  death  the  sect  was 
entirely  broken  up.  / 

WILKINSOIST,  Sir  John  Gardner,  an  Eng- 
lish archffiologist,  born  Oct.  5,  1797.  He  was 
educated  at  Harrow  school  and  at  Exeter  col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  on  leaving  the  latter  place 
endeavored  to  procure  a  commission  in  a  cav- 
alry regiment.  But  his  attention  having  been 
directed  by  Sir  William  Gell  to  the  study  of 
antiquities,  he  went  to  Egypt,  and  during  a 
residence  in  that  country  of  12  years  made  a 
profound  study  of  its  ruins  and  topography,  as 
also  of  the  languages,  manners,  and  customs  of 
the  modern  inhabitants.  A  very  considerable 
portion  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  making 
drawings  of  the  stupendous  architectural  monu- 
ments, the  paintings,  hieroglyphics,  and  other 
objects  of  interest.  In  1828  he  published  at 
Malta  his  "  Materia  Hieroglyphia,"  followed  by 
his  "  Topography  of  Thebes  and  General  View 
of  Egypt"  (London,  1835),  and  in  1836  by  the 
first  series  of  his  great  work,  entitled  "  Manners 
and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  includ- 
ing their  private  Life,  Government,  Laws, 
Arts,  Manufactures,  Eeligion,  Agriculture,  and 
early  History,  derived  from  a  Comparison  of 
the  Paintings,  Sculptures,  and  Monuments  still 
existing,  with  the  Accounts  of  Ancient  Au- 
thors" (3  vols.  8vo.).  The  2d  series  was  pub- 
lished in  1840  in  2  vols.,  and  the  whole  work 
is  esteemed  a  monument  of  learning,  careful 
research,  and  judicious  analysis.  In  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  services  to  archaeological  liter- 
ature, the  author  received  in  the  same  year  the 
honor  of  knighthood.  In  1843  appeared  his 
"Modern  Egypt  and  Thebes"  (2  vols.  8vo.),  in- 
tended chiefly  for  the  use  of  travellers,  and  in 
1847  the  3d  edition  of  his  "  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms of  the  Ancient  Egyptians"  (5  vols.),  illus- 
trated with  upward  of  600  plates  and  woodcuts. 
In  the  latter  year  appeared  also  a  new  edition 
of  his  "Modern  Egypt,"  published  by  Murray 
in  a  condensed  and  corrected  form  under  the 
title  of  "  A  Hand-Book  for  Travellers  in  Mod- 
ern Egypt."  In  1848  he  published  "Dalmatia 
and  Montenegro"  (2  vols.  8vo.),  the  result  of  a 
tour  made  in  those  countries  in  1844 ;  to  which 
succeeded  the  "Architecture  of  Ancient  Egypt," 
&c.  (8vo.,  1850),  accompanied  by  a  large  vol- 
ume of  plates;  "Fragments  of  the  Hieratic 
Papyrus  at  Turin"  (1851),  with  a  folio  volume 
of  plates ;  and  an  abridgment  of  his  large  work 
entitled  "A  Popular  Account  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians"  (2  Vols.  12mo.,  1854),  which  com- 
prised much  additional  matter  derived  from  re- 
cent explorations  and  discoveries.    In  1855-6 


he  revisited  Egypt,  and  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land published  a  small  volume  entitled  "The 
Egyptians  under  the  Pharaohs,"  which  forpas  a 
supplement  to  the  "Popular  Account."  His 
last  important  publication  is  a  treatise  on 
"Color,  and  the  General  DiflTusion  of  Taste 
among  all  Classes"  (1858).  He  has  for  many 
years  been  employed  upon  a  botanical  work 
entitled  "Plants  of  the  Egyptian  Desert,"  and 
an  elaborate  "Map  of  Egypt,"  neither  of  which 
has  yet  been  published.  He  has  also  con- 
tributed many  of  the  notes  to  Eawlinson's  ver- 
sion of  Herodotus,  and  has  published  papers  in 
the  "Transactions"  of  the  geographical  and 
archaeological  societies  of  Great  Britain. 

WILL,  in  law,  the  written  instrument  where- 
in a  man  declares  his  wishes  in  respect  to  the 
disposition  of  his  property  after  his  death. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  right 
of  inheritance,  or  of  descent  to  the  children  or 
kindred  of  the  deceased,  was  firmly  established 
and  allowed  earlier  than  the  right  of  disposi- 
tion by  will.  Blackstone  says  that  until  "  mod- 
ern times"  a  man  could  only  dispose  of  one  third 
of  his  personal  property  away  from  his  wife 
and  children,  and,  in  general,  no  will  of  lands 
was  permitted  until  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL 
It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  the  law  in 
those  early  ages,  that  a  man's  "goods,"  or  as 
we  now  call  it  his  personal  property,  was  di- 
vided at  his  death,  if  he  left  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren, into  three  parts,  his  wife  taking  one,  his 
children  jointly  one,  and  the  third  being  at  his 
disposal  by  his  will  or  testament.  If  he  left  a 
wife  and  no  child,  she  took  one  half,  and  he 
could  dispose  of  the  other;  and  if  he  left  a 
child  or  children,  but  no  wife,  they  took  one 
half,  and  he  could  dispose  of  the  other ;  and  if 
he  left  neither  wife  nor  children,  he  could  dis- 
pose of  the  whole.  If  he  died  intestate,  the 
king,  as  parens  patricBj  took  possession  of  his 
personals.  At  first  the  king  administered  them 
through  his  common  oflScers  of  justice,  but  at 
an  early  period  he  gave  this  power  first,  per- 
haps, to  the  county  courts,  but  either  originally 
or  soon  to  his  prelates.  The  bishops  exercised  it 
in  their  own  courts,  which  were  held  either  by 
them  in  person,  or  by  their  "  ordinary,""  as  the 
officer  discharging  this  function  was  called. 
This  word  "  ordinary"  came  to  mean  in  Eng- 
land principally  an  ecclesiastical  oflScer  having 
judicial  power.  In  some  parts  of  the  United 
States  it  is  used  as  the  designation  of  the  judge 
who  has  jurisdiction  in  the  matter  of  wills  and 
administration.  He  is  also  in  some  states 
known  by  the  title  of  surrogate,  in  others  is 
called  a  judge  of  probate,  and  in  others  register 
of  wills.  The  bishops  were  accountable  to  no 
one  for  their  conduct.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  the  half  or  two  thirds  going  to  the 
wife  and  children  were  always  secured  to  them, 
but  that  the  bishops  often,  perhaps  commonly, 
took  the  remaining  half  or  third  "for  pious 
uses,"  that  is,  to  themselves,  without  even 
paying  the  debts  of  the  deceased.  This  they 
were  compelled  to  do  by  the  statute  of  West- 
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minster  (13  Edward  I.),  and  afterward  the 
statute  31  Edward  III.  required  them  to  depute 
the  nearest  and  most  lawful  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased to  administer  his  goods;  and  the  law 
of  administration  in  England  and  in  the  United 
States  still  rests  on  this  basis.  In  the  law  of 
wills,  two  principles  meet,  and  both  have  great 
power,  although  they  would  seem  to  be  in 
direct  antagonism.  One  of  these  is,  that  the 
law  favors  above  all  instruments  a  man's  last 
will,  from  its  desire  to  carry  his  wishes,  so  far 
as  they  are  lawful,  into  eftect,  and  from  the  im- 
possibility of  calling  on  him  to  explain  or  rec- 
tify the  instrument  or  supply  its  deficiencies. 
The  law  tries  to  do  this  for  him,  because  other- 
wise it  cannot  be  done.  The  second  principle 
is,  that  the  law,  in  its  strong  desire  to  make  it 
certain  that  the  instrument  purporting  to  ex- 
press the  last  wishes  of  the  testator  actually  is 
what  it  purports  to  be,  hedges  it  around  with 
safeguards  and  requirements  which  are  un- 
known in  reference  to  other  instruments ;  and 
although  intended  only  to  keep  away  false  or 
surreptitious  wills,  they  do  of  necessity  often 
invalidate  actual  and  honest  wills  through 
some  defect  of  form. — We  purpose  to  confine 
our  consideration  in  this  article  to  the  follow- 
ing topics :  1,  who  may  make  a  will ;  2,  how  a 
will  may  be  made,  or  if  made,  revoked ;  and  3, 
how  a  will  is  construed  by  the  courts  having 
jurisdiction  over  it. — The  general  rule  is,  that 
all  persons  having  property  may  dispose  of  it 
by  will.  To  this  rule  there  are  however  im- 
portant exceptions,  relating  principally  to  in- 
fants, persons  of  insufficient  mind,  and  married 
women.  As  to  infants,  it  is  enough  to  say, 
that  at  common  law. they  could  not  dispose  by 
will  of  real  estate,  but  males  of  14  and  females 
of  12  might  dispose  of  personalty.  Now  how- 
ever, in  England,  by  statute  1  Victoria,  ch.  26, 
no  will  made  by  any  person  under  21  years  of 
age  is  valid.  The  common  law  is  variously 
modified  in  the  diiferent  states  of  the  Union. 
It  may  however  be  said  that  there  is  a  preva- 
lent tendency  toward  the  rule  now  in  force  in 
England,  that  it  is  expressly  adopted  in  many 
states,  and  that  there  are  many  reasons  which 
favor  that  rule. — What  incapacity  of  mind  in- 
validates a  will,  is  among  the  most  difficult  and 
most  contested  questions  of  law.  When  the 
question  is  asked :  What  is  a  sound  and  dispos- 
ing mind  ?  all  the  resources  not  only  of  law, 
but  of  metaphysics  and  psychology,  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  it.  A  few  principles  seem 
to  be  generally  adopted,  the  most  important  of 
them  being,  that  the  testator  must  have  mind 
enough  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  will ;  and 
if  he  has  not  this,  no  power  or  clearness  of  in- 
tellect in  other  directions  will  supply  this  want  ; 
and' if  he  has  this,  the  will  is  valid,  although  he 
may  in  other  respects  be  feeble  or  insane.  A 
man  may  be  deaf  and  dumb  and  yet  make  a 
valid  will ;  nor  can  it  now  be  said  to  be  impos- 
sible that  one  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb  from  child- 
hood may  do  this.  In  one  instance  a  will  dis- 
posing in  much  detail  of  a  large  estate  was 


held  valid  in  England,  although  made  by  a  man 
in  an  insane  asylum,  who  never  recovered  and 
died  there ;  and  the  principal  reason  was  the 
evidence  derived  from  the  prudence  and  saga- 
city apparent  in  the  provisions  of  the  will.  In 
another  case,  a  lawyer  without  children,  who 
in  the  delirium  of  fever  conceived  an  insane 
suspicion  against  his  brother,  which  was  never 
removed  although  the  testator  recovered  per- 
fect health  and  sanity  in  all  other  respects, 
made  a  will  disinheriting  his  brother ;  and  after 
a  jury  had  decided  against  the  will,  the  judge 
ordered  a  new  trial,  and  urged  the  jury  so 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  will,  that  they  yielded. 
In  yet  another  case,  where  a  father  who  had  a 
groundless  aversion  to  an  only  child  made  a 
will  disinheriting  him,  the  will  was  set  aside  in 
favor  of  the  child. — Wills  are  not  unfrequently 
set  aside  because  an  undue  influence  was  exert- 
ed over  the  mind  of  the  testator.  But  what 
influence  shall  have  this  efiect  ?  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  no  good  proof  of  a  man's  competency 
to  make  a  will,  that  he  refused  to  hear  or  regard 
all  advice  upon  the  subject.  If  we  examine 
the  best  authorities  on  this  point,  and  look  at 
the  question  rationally,  we  cannot  say  that  any 
influence  should  be  sufficient  to  invalidate  a 
will,  unles^s  it  was  so. strong,  and  so  exerted,  as 
to  substitute  the  will  of  another  for  the  will  of 
the  testator ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  either  to  si- 
lence and  suppress  the  wiU  of  the  testator,  or 
supply  falsely  his  entire  want  of  will.  It  seems 
to  be  held,  that  where  certain  separable  provi- 
sions of  a  will  were  caused  by  undue  influence 
and  not  the  remainder,  those  provisions  only 
should  be  invalidated  by  this  cause. — A  married 
woman  cannot,  by  common  law,  make  any  will 
whatever.  This  rule  arises  from  that  establish- 
ed principle  of  the  feudal  system,  which  merged 
the  rights  and  almost  the  existence  of  the  wife 
in  that  of  the  husband.  They  were  but  one  per- 
son in  law,  and  he  was  that  one.  But  this  rule 
has  of  late  years  received  much  modification  in 
England,  and  much  more  in  many  of  the  United 
States ;  and  upon  no  point  more  than  in  refer- 
ence to  her  disposition  of  her  property  by  will. 
In  some  of  the  states  her  common  law  disability 
remains  almost  entire ;  in  most  it  is  diminished 
by  permitting  her  to  exert  some  power  of  dis- 
position over  some  part  of  her  property;  in 
many  the  assent  of  her  husband  is  necessary  to 
the  validity  of  her  will;  while  in  some  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  rule  of  the  Eoman  civil 
law  was  adopted,  and  a  married  woman  had 
the  same  power  of  making  her  will  as  a  single 
woman. — Of  incapacity  from  duress,  it  is 
enough  to  say,  as  in  relation  to  the  invalidity 
of  a  will  from  undue  influence,  while  duress  is 
certainly  a  sufficient  cause  for  setting  a  will 
aside,  to  have  this  effect  it  should  be  such  du- 
ress as  compelled  the  testator  to  express  in  the 
instrument  which  he  calls  his  will,  not  his  own 
will,  but  that  of  another. — No  especial  form  of 
words  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  will,  or  a 
legacy.  It  is  always  enough  if  the  language 
used,  however  unusual  or  ungrammatical,  con- 
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vey  witli  distinctness  the  intention  and  desire 
of  the  testator.  Nor  need  the  instrument  be 
called,  or  in  its  form  appear  to  be,  a  will  or 
testament.  There  are  cases  in  which  an  in- 
strument appearing  on  its  face  to  be  a  deed  of 
gift  or  of  conveyance,  or  a  covenant,  or  even  a 
letter,  has  been  construed  as  a  will,  because  it 
was  apparent  that  it  was  intended  to  take  effect 
after  the  death  of  the  party  executing  it.  As  to 
the  execution  and  attestation  of  wills,  the  law 
is  far  more  stringent.  The  provisions  of  the 
statute  of  frauds  are  generally  adopted  in  the 
United  States.  The  will  must  be  signed  in 
presence  of  two  witnesses,  and  in,  many  of 
the  states  of  three.  But  in  a  few,i|istances  an 
exception  is  made  where  the  will  Is  wholly  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  testator,  especially  if  it 
be  found  among  his  papers,  or  disposes  of  per- 
sonalty only.  A  se^  is  usual,  but  is  not  always 
required  by  statute,  and  when  not  so  required 
is  not  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  will.  A 
mark  may  be  a  sufficient  signature  of  the  testa- 
tor or  a  witness ;  but  it  is  unusual  and  perhaps 
unsafe  to  have  a  witness  who  cannot  or  will 
not  write  his  name,  and  is  what  is  called  in  law 
a  marksman.  Against  the  name  of  every  wit- 
ness his  residence  or  address  should  be  written, 
as  a  great  convenience,  .where  it  is  not  re- 
quired by  law ;  but  the  absence  of  this,  even 
where  it  is  required,  does  not  invalidate  the 
will.  The  attestation  must  (with  the  exception 
of  a  few  states)  be  in  the  presence  of  the  testa- 
tor, but  not  necessarily  in  the  same  room,  if 
he  is  so  placed  as  to  see  the  act ;  and  he  must 
have  sufficient  possession  of  his  senses  to  know 
and  understand  the  act  of  attestation.  It  has 
been  held,  where  a  sick  man  was  able  to  give 
rational  directions  for  the  drafting  of  his  will, 
but  grew  much  more  ill  before  he  signed  it, 
that  if  the  jury  thought  he  retained  sense  to  be 
satisfied  that  his  former  directions  were  right, 
though  he  did  not  remember  them,  and  knew 
that  he  executed  the  will,  this  was  sufficient.  If 
he  is  blind,  and  the  wUl  is  read  to  him  and  the 
attestation  stated  to  him  in  good  faith,  this  is 
sufficient.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  he  should 
actually  see  the  attestation  if  he  might  do  so. 
The  execution  of  the  will  must  be  "  published" 
in  the  presence  of  the  witnesses ;  which  means 
that  the  testator  must  declare  the  instrument 
to  be  his  will,  or  in  some  way  inform  the  wit- 
nesses of  this  fact,  when  they  attest  it.  And  it 
has  been  held,  that  the  distinct  acknowledg- 
ment or  recognition  by  the  testator  of  the  will, 
in  presence  of  the  witnesses,  is  equivalent  to  a 
signing  by  him  before  them.  It  is  usual  and 
convenient  for  the  witnesses  to  sign  in  the 
presence  of  each  other,  for  then  each  can 
prove  the  signatures  of  the  others,  if  they  are 
not  within  reach.  But  this  does  not  seem, 
generally  at  least,  to  be  essential  to  the  valid- 
ity of  the  will.  So  it  is  usual  and  proper,  but 
not  essential,  to  write  over  the  signatures  of 
the  witnesses  a  statement  of  the  place,  time, 
purpose,  and  circumstances  of  the  signatures; 
and  it  is  a  prevailing  if  not  universal  rule,  that 


if  a  witness  has  no  recollection  of  his  attesting 
the  will,  but  recognizes  his  name  under  such 
a  statement  as  written  by  himself,  and  testifies 
that  he  should  not  have  written  it  there  had 
he  not  known  the  statement  to  be  true,  this 
will  supply  his  defect  of  memory. — As  to  revo- 
cation, the  common  law  rule  was,  that  a  mar- 
riage and  the  birth  of  a  child  after  the  execu- 
tion of  a  will  revoked  it;  and  this  rule  has 
much  force  in  this  country  now,  although  it  is 
variously  modified  by  statute.  So,  too,  it  is  a 
general  rule,  that  any  children  not  mentioned 
in  the  will  or  in  any  wise  provided  for  thereby, 
take  the  share  of  the  estate  which  would  come 
to  them  if  the  father  had  died  intestate.  The 
presumption  of  law  in  such  case  was,  that  they 
had  been  forgotten.  Hence  the  old  phrase  and 
custom  of  "  cutting  oflf  a  child  with  a  shilling ;" 
such  a  legacy  proving  that  he  was  remembered, 
and  thus  depriving  him  of  the  benefit  of  the 
presumption.  But  naming  him,  and  refusing 
to  give  him  any  thing,  has  the  same  effect. 
By  the  statute  of  frauds,  a  will  was  efiectual- 
ly  revoked  by  burning,  cancelling,  tearing,  or 
obliterating,  by  the  testator  himself,  or  in  his 
presence  and  by  his  directions;  and  it  was  not 
necessary  that  any  witnesses  should  be  present. 
In  most,  if  not  all  the  United  States,  the  same 
rule  prevails,  and  extends  to  any  voluntary 
destruction  of  the  will,  as  it  does  now  by  re- 
cent statute  in  England.  The  cases  are  nu- 
merous on  the  subject  of  revocation,  and  es- 
tablish or  illustrate  important  principles.  One 
of  these  is,  that  no  mere  intention  or  desire  or 
even  belief  of  revocation  has  the  eflfect  of  rev- 
ocation, without  some  act ;  but  a  very  slight 
act,  a  little  tearing,  or  burning,  or  oblitera- 
tion, will  have  this  efiect,  if  it  is  proved  to 
have  been  done  for  the  purpose  and  in  the 
belief  of  cancellation.  Another  is,  that  what- 
ever is  done,  even  if  it  be  the  actual  destruc- 
tion of  the  will,  will  not  revoke  it,  unless  the 
act  be  done  animo  cancellandi.  Therefore  the 
testator  must  have  sufficient  mind  to  know 
what  he  does ;  and  consequently,  if  he  destroys 
it  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  or  by  mistake  for  another 
paper,  or  without  knowing  that  what  he  does 
will  have  the  effect  of  cancellation,  the  will  is 
not  revoked.  In  a  few  instances,  this  rule  has 
been  carried  so  far  as  to  establish  a  will  actual- 
ly obliterated  or  destroyed,  when  the  testator 
did  this  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  a  certain 
deed  or  other  instrument  was  sufficient  of  it- 
self, and  made  the  will  unnecessary.  It  may 
be  remarked,  however,  that  a  will  thus  can- 
celled by  mistake  is,  like  a  will  stolen  or  lost 
or  destroyed  by  a  casual  fire,  effectually  can- 
celled in  fact,  unless  its  contents  and  provisions 
can  be  proved,  by  a  copy  or  otherwise,  with 
reasonable  certainty  and  precision.  It  shl)uld 
be  added,  that  a  will  is  always  regarded,  in  the 
language  of  tbe  law,  as  an  ambulatory  instru- 
ment, or  as  going  always  with  the  testator,  and 
as  being  open  to  amendment,  variation,  or  de- 
struction by  him,  at  his  own  pleasure,  during 
his  life ;   and  a  will  is  always  revoked'  by  a 
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subsequent  will  incompatible  with  the  prior 
will. — ^If  a  will  be  in  any  way  established,  and 
the  courts  come  to  the  construction  of  it,  they 
do  this  with  great  liberality,  and  endeavor  to 
give  effect  to  the  intentions  of  the  testator, 
even  in  disregard  of  some  of  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence and  construction  which  are  applied  to 
other  instruments.  It  is  a  general  rule,  that 
as  to  the  provisions  which  relate  to  real  prop- 
erty, the  law  of  the  place  where  that  property 
is  situated  takes  effect ;  and  as  to  personalty, 
the  law  of  the  testator's  domicile,  modified  in 
some  respects  by  the  law  of  the  place  where 
the  personalty  is  situated.  It  often  happens 
that  wills  contain  provisions  repugnant  to  or 
irreconcilable  with  each  other ;  and  if  such  re- 
pugnancy exist  in  a  deed  or  other  instrument, 
it  is  generally  a  good  ground  for  avoidance  of 
it.  But  a  will  is  very  seldom,  if  ever,  avoided 
for  this  defect.  Courts  endeavor  to  reconcile 
the  antagonistic  provisions  if  possible,  and  will 
sometimes  do  this  even  by  the  qualification  of 
some  of  the  phraseology.  If  this  however  be 
impossible,  it  has  become  an  established  rule, 
the  main  purpose  of  which*  may  be  said  to  be 
a  prevention  of  the  avoidance  of  a  will,  that 
the  clause  which  is  last  in  place  shall  be  held 
to  be  the  last  in  time,  and  therefore  to  express 
the  last  will  or  intention  of  the  testator ;  and 
a  prior  clause  or  provision  which  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  it  is  annulled  by  it.  Still, 
however,  no  words  are  expunged  on  mere 
conjecture,  or  unless  absolutely  irreconcilable 
with  the  context  of  the  will,  although  the  re- 
tention of  them  may  lead  to  seemingly  unrea- 
sonable consequences.  If  a  devise  or  bequest 
be  clearly  given,  and  a  reason  for  it  also  given, 
which  reason  is  inconsistent  with  the  devise, 
the  reason  is  not  permitted  to  prevail  against 
the  devise.  Where  the  intention  of  the  testa- 
tor can  be  gathered  from  the  words  used  and 
from  the  context,  the  court  will  supply  such 
words  as  the  testator  may  seem  to  have  in- 
tended but  omitted,  and  even,  in  some  cases, 
such  as  are  legally  necessary  to  give  effect  to 
the  provision,  although  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  the  testator  had  them  in  mind.  Words 
limiting  or  enlarging  one  devise  will  not  how- 
ever be  supplied  by  inference  to  have  the  same 
effect  upon  other  devises.  Words  and  names 
are  sometimes  transposed,  or  even  changed, 
where  the  obvious  intention  of  the  testator 
requires  it.  Thus  "or"  is  not  unfrequently 
read  as  "  and."  In  one  recent  and  much  dis- 
cussed English  case,  not  only  was  "  all"  changed 
into  ''any,'i  but  the  phrase  "without  issue" 
was  converted  into  its  exact  opposite,  *'  leaving 
issue."  In  an  interesting  American  case,  a 
devise  of  an  annuity  to  the  testator's  widow, 
"during  her  widowhood  and  life,"  was  held 
to  cease  at  her  second  marriage  by  the  testa- 
tor's intention;  but  as  this  intention  was  in 
terrorem,  and  against  the  policy  of  law  because 
in  restraint  of  marriage,  the  limitation  was  void, 
and  the  will  read  as  if  the  words  "  widowhood 
and  "  were  not  there.    It  has  been  said,  in  some 


cases,  that  all  conditions  in  a  will  which  act  in 
restraint  of  marriage  are  absolutely  void ;  but 
a  condition  that  a  widow  shall  not  marry,  or 
shall  not  marry  a  certain  person  named,  has 
in  other  cases  been  held  good.  It  is  indeed 
quite  certain  that  an  annuity  or  other  provision 
for  a  wife,  "as  long  as  she  shall  remain  my 
widow,"  is  common,  and  would  probably  be 
regarded  as  valid  by  most  of  the  courts  of  this 
country,  if  not  by  all  of  them.  Still,  however 
desirous  courts  are,  as  they  should  be,  to  carry 
into  effect  the  wishes  of  a  deceased  person  as 
to  the  disposition  of  his  property,  clauses  and 
provisions  are  not  unfrequently  declared  to  be 
void,  because  repugnant  to  the  principles  or 
policy  of  the  law.  Thus,  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States  held  as  of  no  effect  a  claim 
requiring  a  devisee  to  take  an  oath  before  he 
took  possession,  that  he  would  not  make  any 
change  during  his  life  in  the  disposition  of  the 
real  estate  directed  by  the  will.  Yet  the  con- 
struction is  sometimes  so  liberal,  as  to  apply  to 
real  estate  legal  words  applicable  exclusively 
to  personal  estate ;  and  a  bequest  of  the  income 
arising  from  lands  has  been  held  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  a  devise  of  the  lands.  And  it  is  a 
familiar  and  well  established  rule,  that  where 
words  of  grant  to  a  person  without  the  words 
"  and  heirs"  give  to  the  grantee  by  deed  only 
an  estate  for  his  own  life,  the  same  words  in  a 
will  give  to  the  devisee  an  estate  in  fee,  be- 
cause the  law  supplies  the  words  of  inherit- 
ance.    (See  Legacy,  Peobate,  &c.) 

WILL,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Illinois,  bordering  on 
Indiana,  intersected  by  the  Kankakee  and  Des 
Plaines  rivers,  which  unite  near  its  W.  border 
to  form  the  Illinois ;  area,  1,286  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1860,  29,321.  It  has  a  level  surface,  consist- 
ing mostly  of  prairie  land,  and  the  soil  is  ex- 
tremely fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
230,885  bushels  of  wheat,  527,903  of  Indian 
corn,  334,360  of  oats,  319,054  lbs.  of  butter, 
50,237  of  wool,  and  32,043  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  12  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills,  14  churches,  3 
newspaper  offices,  and  3,742  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  Building  stone  of  fine  quality 
is  found.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan  canal,  the  Illinois  central, 
the  Chicago,  Alton,  and  St.  Louis,  the  Chicago 
and  Rock  Island,  and  Chicago,  Burlington,  and 
Quincy  railroads.     Capital,  Joliet. 

WILLARD,  Emma  (Haet),  an  American  au- 
thoress and  educator,  born  in  Berlin,  Conn., 
Feb.  23,  1787.  At  the  age  of  17  she  opened  a 
school  in  her  native  village,  and  having  resolved 
to  qualify  herself  for  the  vocation  of  a  teacher, 
was  for  3  years  alternately  teaching  and  at- 
tending school.  In  1807  she  took  charge  of 
an  academy  at  Middlebury,  Yt.,  where  after 
about  a  year  she  was  married  to  Dr.  John 
Willard.  She  now  gave  up  teaching,  but  in 
1814,  her  husband  having  met  with  financial 
reverses,  she  opened  a  boarding  school  at 
Middlebury,  determined  henceforth  to  devote 
herself  to  the  Education  of  girls.  Her  school 
soon  attained  a  high  reputation,  and  proposi- 
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tions  were  made  for  its  removal  to  other  and 
larger  places.  In  1818  she  sent  to  Gov.  Clin- 
ton of  New  York  a  plan  for  a  female  seminary, 
involving  state  assistance ;  and  in  his  next  mes- 
sage to  the  legislature  the  governor  strongly 
urged  an  appropriation  in  behalf  of  female 
education.  An  act  was  passed  .incorporating  a 
female  academy  at  Waterford,  and  giving  to 
female  academies  a  share  of  the  literature  fund. 
Mrs.  Willard^s  boarding  school  was  removed  to 
"Waterford  the  ensuing  spring,  and  the  "  Plan" 
was  published  under  the  title  of ''  An  Address 
to  the  Public,  particularly  to  the  Legislature  of 
New  York,  proposing  a  Plan  for  Improving 
Female  Education."  Its  circulation  in  several 
of  the  states,  and  in  foreign  countries,  led 
eventually  to  the  establishment  of  female  semi- 
naries, aided  by  state  appropriations.  The 
hopes  of  legislative  aid  to  her  seminary  were 
not  realized,  however,  and  in  May,  1821,  it  was 
removed  to  Troy.  In  1825  Mrs.  Willard  lost 
her  husband.  In  1830-'31  she  made  a  visit  to 
Europe,  and  on  her  return  entered  into  a 
scheme  for  educating  a  body  of  Greek  female 
teachers  at  Athens.  The  sum  of  $2,500  was 
raised  for  the  purpose,  $1,100  being  the  profits 
on  the  sale  of  Mrs.  Willard's  "Journal  and  Let- 
ters," written  and  published  for  the  benefit  of 
this  charity.  In  1838  she  resigned  the  seminary 
to  her  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  H.  Willard.  With  Mr.  W.  0.  Woodbridge 
she  has  prepared  several  very  popular  school 
books  of  geography,  with  atlases.  She  has  also 
published  a  "  History  of  the  United  States" 
(1828  ;  revised  and  continued,  1852) ;  "  Poems" 
(1830) ;  "  Universal  History  in  Perspective" 
(1837);  "On  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood" 
(12mo.,  New  York,  1844) ;  "  Temple  of  Time, 
or  Chronographer  of  Universal  History"  (1844) ; 
"  Chronographer  of  English  History"  (1845)  ; 
"  Chronographer  of  Ancient  History"  (1847) ; 
•"Historic  Guide"  (1847);  "Respiration  and  its 
Effects ;"  "  Last  Leaves  of  American  History" 
(1849) ;  "  Astronography,  or  Astronomical  Ge- 
ography;"  and  "Morals  for  the  Young"  (New 
York,  1857). 

WILLARD,  Joseph,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  Amer- 
ican clergyman,  and  president  of  Harvard  col- 
lege, born  at  Biddeford,  Me.,  Dec.  29, 1738,  died 
in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  during  a  journey  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  Sept.  19,  1804.  Losing 
his  father  at  an  early  age,  he  seems  to  have  re- 
solved on  becoming  a  sailor,  and  made  several 
coasting  voyages.  Being  afterward  enabled  by 
the  generosity  of  some  friends  to  enter  college, 
he  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1765,  and  the 
next  year  was  chosen  tutor  in  that  institution. 
In  1772  he  was  ordained  as  colleague  pastor, 
with  the  Rev.  Joseph  Champney,  of  the  first 
church  in  Beverly.  In  17.81  he  was  elected 
president  of  Harvard  college.  His  only  publi- 
cations were  a  few  sermons. — Of  his  two  sons, 
Sidney  (died  in  1856)  was  professor  of  Hebrew 
and  other  oriental  languages  at  Harvard  college 
from  1807  to  1831,  and  Joseph  is  a  lawyer  and 
an  active  promoter  of  literature,  especially  in 


the  department  of  American  history.  The  first 
was  a  copious  contributor  to  the  periodical 
literature  of  his  day,  and  in  1855  published 
"Memories  of  Youth  and  Manhood"  (2  vols. 
12mo.,  Cambridge), 

WILLARD,  Samuel,  D.D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  born  in  Petersham,  Mass.,  April  19, 
1775,  died  in  Deerfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  8,  1859. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1803, 
was  tutor  for  a  short  time  in  Bowdoin  college, 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  in  Deerfield  in  1807,  and  resigned  his 
pastorate  in  1829  on  account  of  loss  of  sight. 
(See  Blind,  vol.  iii.  pp.  357-8.) 

WILLDENOW,  Karl  Ludwig,  a  German 
botanist,  born  in  Berlin  in  1765,  died  there, 
July  10,  1812.  He  studied  medicine  at  Halle, 
and  chemistry  in  the  laboratory  of  Wiegleb  at 
Langensalza,  and  commenced  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  Berlin.  In  1787  he  published 
a  description  of  the  plants  in  and  around  Ber- 
lin, followed  a  few  years  after  by  two  elemen- 
tary works  on  botany.  In  1798  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  natural  history  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  ^nd  soon  after  superinten- 
dent of  the  botanic  garden.  His  principal  work 
is  a  new  edition  of  the  Species  Flantarum  of 
Linnaeus,  comprising  in  addition  all  species  of 
plants  discovered  since  the  original  publica- 
tion, arranged  according  to  the  Linnsean  sys- 
tem. He  published  4  volumes  and  a  part  of  a 
5th,  and  this  and  the  6th  were  completed  by 
Schwagricher  and  Link  after  his  death. 

WILLEMS,  Jan  Feans,  a  Flemish  philologist, 
historian,  and  poet,  born  at  Bouchout,  near 
Antwerp,  March  11,  1793,  died  in  Ghent,  June 
24,  1846.  At  the  age  of  12  he  went  to  Lierre 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  music,  and  there 
found  a  patron  named  Bergmann,  who  induced 
his  parents  to  place  him  as  clerk  to  a  notary 
in  Antwerp,  where  in  1811  he  gained  a  prize 
for  a  poem  in  honor  of  the  battle  of  Friedland 
and  peace  of  Tilsit.  In  1814  Holland  w^as  uni- 
ted with  Belgium,  and  in  1818  Willems,  who 
now  came  forward  as  the  originator  of  the  so 
called  "  Flemish  movement"  in  literature,  pub- 
lished a  poem  to  the  Belgians  entitled  Aen  de 
Belgen^  in  which  he  exhorted  them  to  maintain 
their  Flemish  nationality  while  submitting  to 
the  Dutch  rule.  The  poem  met  with  no  favor 
among  portions  of  his  countrymen,  who  thought 
him  to  be  a  willing  instrument  of  the  despotism 
of  Holland ;  but  tlie  government  rewarded  him 
with  an  ofiice  in  Antwerp,  where  he  was  after- 
ward appointed  keeper  of  the  archives.  The 
poem  was  followed  by  a  literaru  history  of 
Flanders  and  Brabant  from  the  13tn  to  the  19th 
century,  entitled  Verhandeling  over  de  J^feder- 
duytsche  Tael-  en  LetterJcunde^  opzigtelylc  de 
zugdelylce  Promntien  der  Nederlanden  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  1819-'24).  The  zeal  with  which  he  had 
combated  the  opponents  of  the  union  with  Hol- 
land led,  after  the  revolution  of  1830,  to  his  dis- 
placement from  his  former  offices.  He  was 
given  a  situation  with  a  small  salary  in  the 
small  town  of  Eecloo,  and  here  he  continued 
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his  literary  labors,  transcribed  unedited  frag- 
ments of  the  old  national  literature,  and  made 
a  Flemish  translation  of  the  tale  of  *' Reynard 
the  Fox,*'  which  he  claimed  to  be  of  Flemish 
origin.  In  1835  he  was  placed  in  a  higher  office 
at  Ghent.  A  society  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  Flemish  language  and  literature  was  formed 
at  Ghent,  which  published  a  journal  called  the 
Belgisch  Museum^  under  his  editorship.  The 
works  of  Willems  are  43  in  number — 34  in 
Flemish,  5  in  French,  and  4  in  both  languages. 
The  most  important  are:  "Miscellanies  on 
National  Subjects"  (182r-'30);  the  "Rhymed 
Chronicle  of  Jan  van  Heelu;"  "Rhymed 
Chronicle  of  Brabant,  by  Jan  van  de  Klerk;" 
and  the  "  Chronicle  of  Edward  III.,  King  of 
England,  written  in  Rhyme  in  1347  by  Jan  de 
Klerk"  (Ghent,  1840). 

WILLET,  an  American  wading  bird  of  the 
tattler  family  and  genus  symphemia  (Raf.). 
The  bill  is  very  thick,  compressed,  longer  than 
the  head,  with  the  upper  mandible  grooved  to 
about  the  middle;  wings  long,  and  legs  long 
and  strong;  tail  short  and  nearly  even;  and 
both  inner  and  outer  toes  webbed.  The  S. 
semipalmata  (Hartlaub)  is  about  15  inches  long 
and  31  in  alar  extent,  the  bill  2|;  it  is  dark 
ashy  above,  without  spots,  the  shafts  of  the 
feathers  brownish  black;  rump,  upper  tail 
coverts,  and  under  parts  white,  the  last  tinged 
with  ashy  on  the  neck  and  sides;  tail  ashy 
white,  all  but  the  2  middle  feathers  with  dark 
ashy  brown  spots;  secondaries  white,  with 
brownish  black  spots ;  the  young  are  spotted 
and  transversely  l3anded  with  brownish  black. 
It  is  found  throughout  temperate  Forth  Amer- 
ica, and  in  South  America,  rarely  going  north 
or  east  of  Massachusetts  or  far  from  the  sea 
shore ;  it  is  the  largest  of  the  tattlers  in  the 
United  States,  and  is  called  semipalmated  snipe 
and  stone  curlew  in  some  districts;  it  goes 
south  in  winter  as  far  as  the  gulf  states,  and  is 
often  found  in  company  with  the  godwits 
(limosa).  It  breeds  from  April  to  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  according  to  latitude,  in  the  salt 
marshes  on  the  ground,  making  a  nest  of  grass 
3  to  5  inches  high ;  the  eggs  are  4,  2i  by  1^ 
inches,  dull  yellowish  olive  with  dark  brown 
blotches ;  both  sexes  incubate,  and  the  young 
run  about  as  soon  as  hatched;  the  eggs,  and 
the  flesh,  especially  of  the  young  birds,  are 
excellent  eating.  The  food  consists  of  small 
crustaceans,  and  aquatic  worms  and  insects. 
They  are  rather  shy,  rapid  and  strong  fliers, 
and  good  swimmers  if  necessary,  though  they 
cannot  dive;  they  are  noisy  while  breeding, 
and  are  usually  seen  in  flocks ;  they  can  alight 
well  on  trees.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
resemblance  of  their  notes  to  the  syllables 
"will-willet." 

WILLIAM  I.,  surnamed  the  OoNQirEBOR,  the 
first  Anglo-l!Torman  king  of  England,  born  in 
1027,  died  in  Rouen,  Sept.  9, 1087.  He  was  the 
son  of  Robert  I.  or  II.,  duke  of  Normandy,  call- 
ed "Robert  the  Devil,"  and  of  a  young  woman 
of  Falaise,  named  Arietta,  a  corruption  of  the 


Danish  name  Herleve,  who  became  the  duke's 
mistress.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  tanner. 
When  Robert  resolved  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  he  caused  the  Norman  barons  to 
receive  William  as  their  duke,  making  him  his 
heir  at  the  age  of  7  years.  Robert  died  the 
next  year,  and  the  youth  of  William  was  passed 
amid  dissensions  and  wars,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  encountered  great  personal  dangers. 
Henry  L,  king  of  France,  at  whose  court  he 
had  spent  his  earlier  childhood,  was  some- 
times his  friend  and  sometimes  his  enemy.  In 
1047  the  combined  French  and  Korman  forces 
defeated  the  Burgundian  count  Guy  and  his 
allies  from  Cotentin  and  Bessin,  at  the  battle 
of  Yal  des  Dunes.  William  aided  the  French 
king  in  his  contest  with  the  count  of  Anjou, 
and  took  from  Maine  the  strong  town  of  Dom- 
front,  which  was  retained  by  Normandy.  In 
1051  he  visited  England,  then  ruled  by  Edward 
the  Confessor,  whose  court  and  offices  were 
filled  by  Norman  favorites.  He  married  Ma- 
tilda, a  daughter  of  the  count  of  Flanders,  in 
1053.  For  several  years  William  carried  on 
contests  with  France,  Anjou,  and  Brittany, 
greatly  to  the  increase  of  his  dominions  and 
his  reputation.  Maine,  partly  by  conquest  and 
partly  by  inheritance,  became  subject  to  him. 
He  claimed  the  throne  of  England  through 
Emma,  sister  of  his  grandfather;  but  this 
claim,  in  itself  worthless,  could  not  be  urged 
by  one  of  illegitimate  origin,  even  if  it  had 
been  good  in  the  person  of  a  duke  of  Norman- 
dy born  in  wedlock.  When  Harold,  son  of 
Earl  Godwin,  visited  the  Norman  court  in 
1065,  he  was  compelled  to  swear  fealty  to  Wil- 
liam, and  to  promise  to  do  all  that  should  be 
in  his  power  to  support  William's  unfounded 
claim  to  succeed  Edward  the  Confessor,  who 
had  himself,  it  is  asserted,  recognized  his  right, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  feeble  Edgar  Atheling, 
the  true  heir ;  but  on  Edward's  death  Harold 
procured  his  own  elevation  to  the  throne.  Wil- 
liam sent  to  Harold  demanding  the  fulfilment 
of  his  oath,  and  in  reply  Harold  banished  all 
the  Normans  who  had  established  themselves 
in  England  under  his  predecessor.  William  then 
began  preparations  to  enforce  his  pretensions 
by  arms.  He  encountered  considerable  oppo- 
sition from  his  barons,  but  finall;)!  overcame  it. 
Supported  by  the  pope,  he  was  enabled  to  pro- 
claim a  holy  war  against  Harold,  and  to  call 
upon  the  military  adventurers  that  were  then 
so  common  to  join  his  standard.  The  valiant 
vagabonds  of  western  Europe  entered  his  ser- 
vice by  thousands.  A  large  fleet  was  assem- 
bled, which  sailed  from  St.  Yalery-sur-Somme, 
Sept.  27,  1066.  William  landed  60,000  men 
near  Hastings  the  next  day,  strongly  intrenched 
his  forces,  and  sent  out  detachments  to  ravage 
the  country.  He  there  awaited  the  arrival  of 
Harold,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  north, 
fighting  his  brother  Tostig  and  the  Norwegians. 
Harold  arrived  Oct.  13,  and  the  next  day  was 
fought  the  battle  of  Senlac,  or  Hastings,  in 
which,   after  a  long   and   obstinate  contest, 
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the  Saxons  were  defeated,  and  their  king  was 
slain.  But  little  further  resistance  was  made 
to  the  victor,  who  advanced  to  London,  where 
he  was  crowned  Dec.  25.  An  irregular  elec- 
tion of  "William  to  the  throne  took  place  on 
that  day  by  the  English  and  Norman  nobles 
who  were  present.  At  first  the  king  affected 
much  regard  for  the  rights  of  his  new  subjects, 
and  his  rule  was  mild  and  just ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  was  careful  to  retain  all  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Normans.  Visiting  Normandy  in 
1067,  troubles  broke  out  in  England  during  his 
absence,  which  he  suppressed  on  his  return; 
and  then  he  resolved  upon  a  change  of  policy, 
A  league  was  formed  against  him  by  the  Saxon 
nobles,  who  received  promises  of  foreign  aid. 
Hastening  to  the  north,  William  triumphed 
over  all  his  enemies,  Saxons,  Scots,  and  Danes. 
He  laid  waste  the  whole  country  between  the 
Tees  and  the  Humber,  and  caused  the  death  of 
100,000  people.  It  is  from  this  time,  lOTO, 
that  the  deep  animosity  between  the  Saxons 
and  Normans  must  be  dated.  The  former  were 
to  be  treated  as  a  conquered  people.  The  re- 
ligious houses  were  plundered  of  all  their  con- 
tents, and  the  principal  Anglo-Saxon  clergy 
were  deposed  or  banished,  and  their  places 
filled  by  foreigners.  Stigand,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  was  deposed  by  the  council  of 
Winchester,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lanfranc. 
The  opposition  made  by  Earls  Morcar  and  Ed- 
win, and  by  Hereward,  was  quelled ;  and  an  in- 
vasion of  Scotland  in  1072  led  to  the  submis- 
sion of  that  country.  Success  also  crowned 
William's  exertions  in  Maine,  which  was  settled 
upon  his  son  Kobert  by  the  count  of  Anjou. 
A  conspiracy  formed  against  him  by  some  of 
the  principal  Normans  in  England  was  discov- 
ered, and  the  parties  to  it  punished,  after  the 
king's  forces  had  been  successful  in  the  field. 
The  Danes  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  rebels, 
but  were  bribed  not  to  land.  Invading  Brit- 
tany, William  was  compelled  by  an  allied 
French  and  Breton  force  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Dol;  whereupon  he  made  peace,  and  gave  his 
daughter  Constance  in  marriage  to  the  count 
of  Brittany.  The  dissensions  between  the  king 
and  his  son  Robert,  whom  he  had  declared  to 
be  his  heir  in  Normandy,  began  in  1074,  the 
prince  having  demanded  both  Normandy  and 
Maine  of  his  father,  without  avail.  War  fol- 
lowed, and  Robert  was  supported  by  many  of 
the  young  nobility,  and  by  the  king  of  France, 
who  saw  the  error  that  had  been  perpetrated 
in  allowing  William  to  become  possessed  of 
England.  William  was  victorious,  but  was  in- 
duced to  give  up  Normandy  to  his  son,  who 
was  employed  in  an  expedition  to  Scotland. 
The  war  between  the  father  and  the  son  was 
soon  after  renewed.  "A  more  instructive  ex- 
ample can  hardly  be  given  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  condition  of  European  states," 
says  Lappenberg,  "  than  the  reign  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  A  foreign  nation  by  which  he 
was  held  in  abhorrence ;  his  nobles  in  reljellion 
against  him;  his  eldest  son  for  years  at  the 


head  of  a  party  striving  to  deprive  him  of  his 
continental  possessions;  hardly  a  powerful 
neighbor  who  was  not  ready  at  every  moment 
to  take  up  arms  against  him  ;  one  war  and  in- 
surrection after  another — such  were  the  adverse 
circumstances  of  his  reign  in  England ;  and  yet 
they  were  all  so  unconnected,  and  so  void  of  a 
common  object,  that  the  king  had  no  cause  for 
apprehension  lest  he  should  sink  under  such 
general  hate  and  enmity."  William  led  an  ex- 
pedition to  Wales  in  1081.  Most  of  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign  he  passed  in  Normandy,  leav- 
ing England  to  be  governed  by  his  half  brother 
Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  who  aspired  to  the  pa- 
pacy ;  but  when  Odo  sought  to  depart  for  Rome, 
the  king  returned  to  England,  seized  him,  and 
imprisoned  him  at  Rouen,  at  the  same  time 
confiscating  the  vast  treasures  which  he  had 
extorted  from  the  English.  The  pope's  inter- 
ference to  procure  Odo's  liberation  was  ineffec- 
tual. William  allowed  the  Peter  pence  to  be 
collected  in  England,  but  when  required  to 
take  the  oath  of  homage  to  the  pope  and  his 
successors,  he  positively  refused  compliance; 
and  on  other  occasions  he  evinced  a  spirit  of 
independence  of  Rome,  though  a  strict  believer 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  and  observant 
of  the  customary  rights  of  the  papal  court.  He 
made  extensive  preparations  to  meet  a  power- 
ful Danish  force  that  was  formed  for  the  inva- 
sion of  England  in  1085,  but  which  never  sail- 
ed. The  "Domesday  Book"  was  completed  in 
1086.  (See  Domesday  Book.)  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign  William  was  involved  in 
trouble  with  some  of  the  nobility  of  Maine, 
with  whom  he  made  peace  on  their  own  terms. 
His  last  dispute  was  with  the  king  of  France. 
Some  of  the  vassals  of  the  latter  entered  Nor- 
man territory,  and  plundered  it,  whereupon 
William  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  Y exin, 
which  had  been  reunited  to  the  crown  of  France 
after  the  death  of  Count  Drogo  of  Mantes.  In- 
vading the  Yexin,  he  took  Mantes,  and  com- 
mitted it  to  the  flames.  ^^While  riding  over  the 
ruins,  his  horse  trod  on 'some  of  the  burning 
materials,  and  plunging  cast  its  rider  on  the 
pommel,  causing  a  dangerous  rupture.  The 
king  was  conveyed  to  Rouen,  and  in  one  of  the 
monasteries  of  the  suburbs  of  that  town  he 
lingered  for  several  weeks.  During  this  time 
he  sought  to  do  justice  to  many  whom  he  had 
wronged,  ordering  that  several  distinguished 
personages  should  be  set  at  liberty,  giving  large 
sums  of  money  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  churches 
of  Mantes,  and  in  his  testament  directing  the 
distribution  of  treasures  to  cloisters,  churches, 
ecclesiastics,  and  the  poor.  His  remains  were 
buried  at  Caen,  in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen. 
The  origin  of  the  surname  of  the  Conqueror, 
which  is  indelibly  coupled  with  the  name  of 
the  first  Norman  sovereign  of  England,  so  that 
he  is  rarely  mentioned  as  William  L,  is  thus 
explained  by  Blackstone :  "  What  we  call  pur- 
chase, perquisition  the  feudists  called  conquest, 
conquisitio;  both  denoting  any  means  of  acquir- 
ing an  estate  out  of  the  common  course  of  in- 
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heritance.  And  this  is  still  tlie  proper  phrase 
in  the  law  of  Scotland,  as  it  was  among  the 
Norman  jurists,  who  stjled  the  first  purchaser 
(that  is,  him  who  brought  the  estate  into  the 
family  which  at  present  owns  it)  the  conqueror, 
or  conquereur^  which  seems  to  be  aU  that  was 
meant  by  the  appellation  which  was  given  to 
"William  the  l!^orman."  The  king  was  mostly 
known  in  his  lifetime  as  William  the  Bastard, 
an  appellation  of  which  he  was  not  ashamed, 
though  he  repeatedly  punished  allusions  to  his 
origin,  meant  as  insults,  with  fierce  severity. 

WILLIAM  IL,  second  king  of  England  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  line,  commonly  known  as 
William  Kufus,  from  his  red  hair  and  sanguine 
complexion,  3d  son  of  the  preceding  and  of 
Matilda  of  Flanders,  born  in  Normandy  in 
1060,  slain  in  the  New  Forest,  Aug.  2,  1100. 
He  first  visited  England  in  1068,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  mother's  coronation.  He  received 
a  good  education  both  in  arms  and  in  letters, 
Lanfranc  being  one  of  his  instructors.  He 
left  the  dying  bed  of  his  father,  Sept.  9,  108T, 
and  hastened  to  England,  of  which  he  became 
monarch  without  trouble,  owing  to  the  dilato- 
riness  of  his  elder  brother  Eobert ;  and  he  was 
crowned  in  Westminster  abbey,  Sept.  27.  The 
earlier  acts  of  his  reign  were  good,  and  he  was 
popular  with  his  English  subjects;  but  this 
popularity  ceased  when  he  violated  his  pledges 
to  his  people  to  restore  the  laws  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  after  they  had  assisted  him  against 
his  elder  brother.  After  the  death  of  Lanfranc 
in  1089,  he  ceased  to  place  much  restraint  on 
his  passions,  and  for  the  most  part  governed 
lawlessly.  He  oppressed  the  church  as  well  as 
the  people,  and  lavished  most  of  the  money  he 
obtained  in  riotous  living,  and  on  public  works, 
completing  the  tower  of  London  and  West- 
minster hall,  and  building  London  bridge.  He 
invaded  Normandy  in  Jan.  1091,  to  retaliate  on 
Duke  Robert  for  his  attempt  on  England,  and 
was  joined  by  many  of  the  nobles ;  but  the 
king  of  France  mediated  a  peace  between  the 
brothers,  on  terms  advantageous  to  William 
and  humiliating  to  Robert,  and  then  they  turn- 
ed their  united  arms  with  success  against  their 
brother  Henry.  (See  Henry  I.)  Returning  to 
England,  accompanied  by  Robert,  William  de- 
feated the  Welsh  and  Scotch  invaders  of  his 
kingdom ;  but  pressing  his  advantages  against 
the  Scotch,  he  invaded  their  country,  and  fell 
into  difficulties,  from  which  he  was  extricated 
by  the  mediation  of  Edgar  Atheling.  He  became 
involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  monks  of  Can- 
terbury, but  falling  ill  was  terrified  into  making 
a  surrender  to  the  clergy,  through  the  exertions 
of  Anselm,  abbot  of  Bee,  whom  he  made  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  The  royal  repentance 
lasted  no  longer  than  the  royal  illness,  and, 
were  the  conclusion  possible  concerning  any 
man  of  that  age,  we  might  infer  from  the  king's 
language  that  he  was  never  a  believer  except 
when  on  a  sick  bed.  The  king  of  Scotland, 
having  renewed  the  war,  invaded  England,  and 
was  defeated,  he  and  his  eldest  son  being  slain 
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in  the  battle.    William  Rufus,  however,  pro- 
tected the  family  of  Malcolm,  and  assisted  in 
restoring  his  eldest  surviving  son  to  the  Scotch 
throne.    Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  declared 
war  against  him,   and  William   invaded  his 
duchy,  but  met  with  no  success.    He  quarrelled 
with  Anselm,  and  sought  to  have  him  deprived 
of  his  office ;  but  the  archbishop  was  protected 
by  Urban  IL,  the  orthodox  pontiff.    He  tri- 
umphed over  a  rebellion  of  the  northern  bar- 
ons, headed  by  Mowbray,  earl  of  Northum- 
berland,  He  obtained  possession  of  Normandy 
in  1096,  by  advancing  to  Robert  the  sum  of 
10,000  marks,  for  which  that  chivalrous  prince 
pledged  the  duchy,  he  requiring  the  money  to 
enable  him  to  join  the  first  crusade.    William 
claimed  Maine  as  a  portion  of  his  new  domin- 
ions, but  deferred  the  use  of  the  sword  in  that 
quarter  until  he  had  made  war  on  France  to 
obtain  the  restoration  of  the  Yexin.    This  war 
was  waged  with  various  fortune.    Returning 
to  England  in  1097,  the  king  again  had  a  vio- 
lent quarrel  with  Anselm,  whom,  on  his  depart- 
ure for  Rome,  he  robbed  of  the  income  of  his 
see  of  Canterbury ;  and  he  sold  bishoprics  to 
the  vilest  of  men,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  his 
subjects.    He  returned  to  the  continent  in  1099, 
to  take  part  in  the  war  in  Maine,  where  he  re- 
lieved the  fortress  of  Le  Mans,  but  was  foiled 
at  the  siege  of  Mayet.     On  returning  to  Eng- 
land in  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  he  kept 
court  for  the  first  time  in  Westminster  hall, 
which  he  had  built  for  the  meeting  of  the  great 
council  of  the  nobles.    He  went  to  Maine  in 
the  summer,  and  carried  on  a  successful  cam- 
paign against  the  rebels  there.   In  the  spring  of 
1100  he  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  count 
of  Poitiers,  who,  having  taken  the  cross  and 
raised  a  great  army,  could  not  move  for  the 
want  of  money,  which  he  endeavored  to  obtain 
from  William  by  pledging  all  his  dominions  to 
him.    The  king  eagerly  embraced  the  offer,  and 
the  completion  of  the  bargain  would  have  given 
him  possession  of  a  great  part  of  France,  and 
of  all  those  rich  dominions  which  were  55  years 
later  annexed  to  the  dependencies  of  England 
by  the  marriage  of  Henry  II.  with  Eleanor  of 
Aquitaine.    It  was  thought  in  France  that  he 
was  seeking  the  crown  of  that  country,  which 
he  might  have  done  with  success  had  he  lived 
to  perfect  the  proposed  arrangement  with  the 
count  of  Poitiers ;  but  while  he  was  fitting  out 
a  great  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  new  countries  that  invited  his  rule, 
he  visited  Winchester  for  indulgence  in  those 
field  sports  of  which  he  was,  like  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  passionately  fond.    While 
hunting  in  the  New  Forest  he  was  accidentally 
shot  by  Walter  Tirel,  lord  of  Poix  and  senes- 
chal of  Pontoise,  dying  instantly.     Such  is  the 
received  account,  which  however  does  not  well 
bear  criticism ;  and  it  is  more  probable  that  he 
was  assassinated.    His  character  it  is  not  easy 
to  draw,  for  it  is  certain  that  he  had  offended 
the  whole  clerical  body  (at  the  time  of  his 
death  he  had  in  his  possession,  beside  the  tern- 
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poralities  of  Anselm,  8  bishoprics  and  12  vacant 
abbeys),  and  they  furnished  the  only  writers 
of  that  age.  In  the  papal  conflict  the  king  had 
not  sided  with  the  anti-pope,  but  neither  had 
he  supported  the  pope,  and  hence  had  laid 
neither  of  the  church  parties  under  obligations 
to  him.  During  his  reign*  the  Anglo-Norman 
power  was  somewhat  extended  at  the  expense 
of  the  Welsh ;  and  the  last  collision  with  the 
Northmen  then  occurred,  in  1098,  when  Mag- 
nus III.,  king  of  Norway,  appeared  off  the 
island  of  Anglesea,  and  slew  Hugh,  earl  of 
Montgomery,  a  ferocious  Norman  chief,  who 
had  recovered  that  place  from  the  Welsh. 
William  11.  left  no  legitimate  issue,  being  the 
only  ''  bachelor  king"  of  England  who  reached 
manhood,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  younger 
brother  as  Henry  I. 

WILLIAM  III.,  king  of  England  and  stadt- 
holder  of  Holland  (William  Henry  of  Nassau, 
prince  of  Orange),  born  at  the  Hague,  Nov.  4, 
1650,  died  at  Kensington,  March  8, 1702.  He 
was  the  son  of  William  II.,  prince  of  Orange, 
by  the  princess  Mary  of  England,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  I.  He  was  born  8  days  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
fortunes  of  his  family  were  at  a  very  low  state. 
His  mother's  family  had  been  deprived  of  the 
British  throne,  and  her  father  had  been  exe- 
cuted ;  and  but  two  months  before  William's 
birth,  his  uncle,  Charles  II.,  had  been  defeated 
by  Cromwell  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  which 
defeat  was  followed,  on  the  anniversary  of  that 
of  Dunbar,  by  the  yet  more  fatal  battle  of  Wor- 
cester. The  death  of  William  11.  at  the  age  of 
24  had  put  a  stop  to  his  projects  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  despotism  over  Holland,  and 
thrown  power  into  the  hands  of  the  aristocrati- 
cal  or  Louvestein  party.  The  house  of  Orange 
had  long  sought  to  obtain  supreme  power  in 
that  country  which  its  greatest  member  had 
freed  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  never  were 
its  designs  nearer  to  success  than  in  1650,  when 
the  death  of  the  stadtholder  changed  every 
thing.  There  was  no  male  member  of  that 
house  left  of  sufficient  popularity  and  influence 
to  take  up  the  projects  of  William  II.,  or  to  be 
elevated  to  the  post  of  stadtholder  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  new-born  prince.  The  states- 
general  called  a  general  assembly  at  the  Hague, 
and  it  was  determined  that  the  choice  of  ma- 
gistrates and  ofiicers  should  thereafter  lie  with 
the  cities,  and  that  all  soldiers,  including  the 
guards  of  the  late  stadtholder,  should  swear 
fidelity  to  the  states  of  Holland.  This  was  done 
in  face  of  all  the  opposition  that  could  be  made 
to  the  change  by  the  infant  prince's  relatives. 
When  peace  was  made  between  the  Dutch  and 
the  English,  April  5,  1654,  "the  states  of 
Holland  and  West  Friesland  were  compelled  to 
make  a  decree,  whereby  they  declared  that 
they  would  never  elect  the  prince  of  Orange, 
or  any  of  his  family,  to  be  stadtholder,  admiral, 
or  captain-general  of  the  forces  of  the  United 
Provinces."  The  other  provinces  did  not  ap- 
prove of  this,  but  were  obliged  to  submit.   For 


many  years  the  Orange  party  was  much  de- 
pressed, and  the  repubjic  was  governed  by 
John  De  Witt,  grand  pensionary  of  Holland. 
The  prince  received  occasional  evidences  of 
public  favor,  but  himself  and  his  party  were 
powerless  in  the  state.  In  1667  a  perpetual 
edict  was  made  against  the  ofiice  of  stadtholder 
and  captain-general  being  vested  in  the  same 
person.  William  was  elected  "first  noble"  by 
the  states  of  Zealand,  which  gave  him  the  right 
to  enter  the  states-general  as  one  of  the  depu- 
ties of  that  province,  and  as  the  representative 
of  its  nobility.  He  visited  England  at  the  close 
of  1670,  remaining  there  3  months.  The  at- 
tack made  on  Holland  by  France  and  England 
in  1672,  brought  about  a  complete  change  of 
parties  and  of  political  policy  in  that  country. 
The  prince  of  Orange  was  immediately  and 
unanimously  appointed  captain  and  admiral- 
general  of  the  United  Provinces,  Feb.  24.  A 
long  and  severe  contest  ensued.  At  first  the 
allies  were  everywhere  successful,  but  the  abil- 
ity of  William  so  far  restored  the  condition  of 
the  Dutch  that  the  kings  of  France  and  England 
ofiered  to  make  him  the  despotic  ruler  of  his 
country.  He  however  remained  faithful  to  that 
country,  and  by  his  skill  in  the  field,  and  his 
yet  greater  skill  as  a  diplomatist,  was  enabled 
to  baffle  the  allies,  and  to  obtain  assistance  from 
other  countries.  England  abandoned  the  French 
alliance,  and  finally  became  the  ally  of  Holland. 
In  the  course  of  this  war  the  prince  of  Orange 
fought  a  drawn  battle  with  the  prince  of  Conde, 
at  Senef,  Aug.  11, 1674.  He  was  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Cassel  in  1677 ;  and  on  Aug.  14, 1678, 
he  attacked  the  French  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis, 
near  Mons,  fighting  a  bloody  but  indecisive  ac- 
tion. The  war  had  been  closed  4  days  earlier  by 
the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  and  William  is  accused 
of  having  attacked  the  French  after  he  had  be- 
come possessed  of  knowledge  of  that  fact.  In 
Oct.  1677,  William  visited  England,  ^nd  on  Nov. 
4  married  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  James,  duke 
of  York,  heir  presumptive  to  the  British  crown. 
This  alliance  was  very  popular  both  in  Holland 
and  in  the  British  dominions,  but  it  was  some 
years  before  it  was  productive  of  much  happiness 
to  the  parties  to  it.  The  prince  of  Orange  was 
regarded  as  the  natural  head  of  the  Protestant 
party,  and  it  was  supposed  that  his  wife  would 
succeed  regularly  to  the  English  throne.  His 
chief  object  was  to  lessen  the  power  of  France, 
which  under  Louis  XIV.  had  become  dangerous 
to  Europe,  and  which  was  directed  against 
Protestantism,  even  at  the  time  when  the  king 
was  quarrelling  with  the  pope.  Louis  seized 
the  principality  of  Orange,  which  is  in  France, 
and  William  resented  the  seizure  as  a  personal 
insult.  When  Monmouth  invaded  England, 
after  the  accession  of  James  II.  to  the  throne, 
the  prince  sent  6  British  regiments  in  the  Dutch 
service  to  James's  aid,  and  offered  to  take 
command  of  his  whole  army.  But  a  change 
soon  came  over  their  feelings,  and  William  was 
looked  upon  as  the  champion  of  the  English 
constitution  in  church  and  state  against  the  de- 
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signs  of  the  king  to  .esrore  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion,  and  to  establish  arbitrary  power. 
He  accepted  the  position  assigned  him  by  Eng- 
lish opinion,  and  was  supported  by  his  wife, 
between  whom  and  himself  the  best  under- 
standing now  existed.  The  principal  object  of 
the  prince  was  to  detach  England  from  her  con- 
nection with  and  dependence  upon  France, 
which  resulted  from  the  domestic  policy  fa- 
vored by  James  II.  Holland  became  the  place 
of  refuge  for  all  the  discontented  English.  Dis- 
satisfaction with  the  king's  measures  having 
become  general,  William  was  invited  to  enter 
England  with  an  army,  June  30,  1688,  the  in- 
vitation being  signed  by  the  earls  of  Shrews- 
bury, Devonshire,  and  Danby,  by  Lord  Lumley, 
Edward  Russell,  and  Henry  Sidney,  and  by 
Henry  Oompton,  bishop  of  London.  William 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  aided  by  the 
states  of  Holland.  He  assembled  a  large  fleet 
and  an  army  15,000  strong,  and  on  Oct.  19  sail- 
ed from  Helvoetsluys,  but  his  fleet  was  com- 
pelled to  put  back  by  a  storm.  On  !N"ov.  1  he 
again  sailed,  and  landed  at  Torbay  on  the  5th. 
For  a  few  days  he  had  no  encouragement  from 
the  English,  and  began  to  talk  of  returning  to 
his  fleet ;  but  his  supporters  had  expected  him 
to  land  elsewhere,  and  were  not  prepared  to 
act  in  the  west.  On  the  12th  Englishmen  of 
note  commenced  joining  him,  and  soon  the 
whole  country  was  at  his  feet.  James  was  de- 
serted by  the  church,  the  nobility,  the  army, 
and  the  people,  and  fled  to  France,  where  he 
and  his  family  became  pensioners  of  Louis 
XIV.  William  took  the  government  upon  him- 
self, and  summoned  a  convention  of  the  estates 
of  the  realm.  In  Scotland  his  cause  was  as 
triumphant  as  in  England.  The  convention 
parliament  met  on  Jan.  22, 1689.  More  than  a 
fortnight  was  passed  in  settling  the  govern- 
ment. William  wished  to  be  called  to  the 
throne  alone,  and  without  regard  to  the  claims 
of  his  wife,  while  some  politicians  would  have 
conferred  the  throne  solely  upon  Mary,  and 
others  would  have  had  him  appointed  regent. 
He  peremptorily  announced  that  he  would  take 
nothing  short  of  the  kingly  office.  On  Feb.  7 
it  was  determined  that  William  and  Mary 
should  be  called  to  the  throne  as  king  and 
queen  of  England ;  and  on  the  13th  they  ac- 
cepted the  ofier  made  to  them  by  the  conven- 
tion parliament,  and  were  proclaimed.  The 
submissiveness  of  Mary  prevented  this  arrange- 
ment from  yielding  the  fruit  expected  of  it,  she 
bearing  herself  throughout  life  less  as  a  sover- 
eign than  as  a  subject.  The  post  to  which  Wil- 
liam had  succeeded  was  not  an  agreeable  one, 
as  parjy  spirit  soon  raged  throughout  England 
and  Scotland,  and  almost  the  whole  of  Ireland 
was  in  a  state  of  revolt.  William  and  Mary 
were  proclaimed  king  and  queen  of  Scotland, 
the  Scottish  estates  following  the  example  of 
England.  The  early  part  of  William's  British 
rule  was  unfortunate.  Civil  war  broke  out  in 
Scotland,  and  for  some  time  it  was  waged  by 
the  highlanders  in  the  interest  of  James,  with 


success.  James  repaired  to  Ireland,  where  he 
was  enthusiastically  received  by  the  Catholic 
population ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
places,  the  chief  of  which  was  Londonderry, 
the  whole  of  Ireland  was  in  his  possession. 
England  declared  war  with  France,  May  Y, 
1689,  and  became  a  party  to  the  coalition 
which  William  had  formed  against  Louis  XIV., 
and  which  comprehended  the  German  empire, 
Spain,  Holland,  the  house  of  Brandenburg,  and 
subsequently  Savoy.  Most  of  the  events  of  the 
Irish  war  in  1689  were  unfavorable  to  England 
until  the  summer  had  become  advanced,  when 
the  siege  of  Londonderry  was  raised,  and  the 
Irish  were  beaten  at  Newton  Butler.  The  year 
closed  there  favorably  to  James.  In  1690  Wil- 
liam took  the  command  of  a  fin*  army  in  Ire- 
land, and  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  July  1, 
defeated  James,  who  fled  to  Dublin,  and  thence 
to  France.  William  besieged  Limerick,  but 
was  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  in  consequence  of 
the  gallantry  of  the  Irish  and  the  approach  of 
wet  weather.  During  his  absence  from  Eng- 
land the  British  fleet  had  experienced  a  reverse 
at  Beachy  Head,  and  a  few  French  had  been 
landed  in  England,  where  they  perpetrated 
great  ravages ;  but  the  effect  had  been  to  raise 
men  of  all  parties  against  them,  the  extremest 
Jacobites  alone  excepted.  At  the  same  time 
the  forces  of  the  coalition  had  been  beaten  at 
Fleurus.  Quiet  had  been  restored  in  Scotland, 
where  the  death  of  Dundee  had  deprived  the 
highlanders  of  the  only  leader  capable  of  com- 
manding them,  and  where  they  had  met  with 
severe  reverses.  The  measures  that  were  re- 
sorted to  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Scot- 
land, under  the  direction  of  the  master  of  Stair, 
Sir  John  Dalrymple,  led  to  the  massacre  of  the 
Macdonalds  of  Glencoe  in  1692,  a  transaction 
that  has  left  a  dark  stain  on  Wiljiam's  reputa- 
tion. The  king  returned  to  England  after  his 
repulse  at  Limerick ;  but  Marlborough  led  an 
expedition  from  England  to  Cork  and  Kinsale, 
which  places  he  took.  The  Irish  war  was  vig- 
orously resumed  in  1691,  the  English  forces 
being  commanded  by  Ginkell,  who  completed 
the  conquest  of  the  Catholics.  In  1691  Wil- 
liam proceeded  to  the  continent,  but  no  decisive 
event  took  place  in  Flanders.  Louis  XIV.  made 
a  vigorous  attempt  to  effect  the  restoration  of 
James  II.  in  1692.  A  powerful  fleet  and  a  large 
army  were  assembled,  but  the  fleet  was  de- 
stroyed at  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  and  so  the 
attempt  failed.  The  wdr  was  continued  down 
to  the  close  of  1697,  with  but  little  glory  to  the 
allies,  who  lost  Namur  in  1692,  and  were  de- 
feated at  Steenkirk  the  same  year,  and  the  next 
year  at  Landen,  William  commanding  in  both 
actions.  Queen  Mary  dying,  Dec.  28,  1694, 
William  remained  sole  sovereign.  He  retook 
Kamur  in  1695.  Both  parties  were  exhausted 
by  the  war,  in  which  neither  had  gained  much, 
and  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  was  made  in  Sept. 
169T.  During  the  whole  war  William  had  been 
disturbed  by  the  formation  of  Jacobite  plots, 
some  of  which  had  been  directed  against  his 
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life,  but  all  of  which  failed,  many  persons  be- 
ing executed  for  taking  part  in  them.  The 
bank  of  England  had  been  created,  the  modern 
system  of  finance  introduced,  and  ministerial 
responsibility  recognized.  William  had  strug- 
gled long  in  opposition  to  party  rule,  and  he 
had  caused  the  act  of  grace  to  be  passed,  by 
which  an  end  was  put  to  those  bloody  political 
proscriptions  that  had  for  ages  been  the  curse 
and  the  disgrace  of  England.  The  liberty  of  the 
press  was  established,  the  coinage  purified,  a 
standing  army  constitutionally  formed,  and 
the  independence  of  the  judiciary  secured. 
The  English  constitution  was  placed  on  a  firm 
basis,  and  has  remained  unshaken  for  5  gen- 
erations. The  statesmen  of  that  time  were 
among  the  most  cprrupt  of  mankind,  and  many 
of  them  corresponded  with  James  while  they 
were  in  the  service  of  William.  The  remainder 
of  William's  reign  was  passed  in  disputes  with 
parliament,  or  in  negotiations  with  France. 
The  first  partition  treaty,  formed  in  1698,  pro- 
viding for  the  settlement  of  the  succession  to 
the  throne  of  the  Spanish  empire  on  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
came  to  nothing,  in  cotisequence  of  the  death  of 
the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria ;  and  the  terms 
of  the  second  were  violated  by  Louis  XIV.  ac- 
cepting the  Spanish  throne  for  his  grandson, 
the  duke  of  Anjou.  This,  however,  would  not 
have  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  war  between 
Erance  and  England,  had  not  the  Erench  king, 
on  the  death  of  James  II.,  acknowledged  his 
son  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  This 
enraged  the  English,  and  William  was  making 
extensive  preparations  for  war  when  he  was 
thrown  from  his  horse  while  hunting,  Feb.  21, 
1702,  and  received  injuries  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  died.  The  act  of  settlement,  calling 
the  house  of  Hanover  to  the  throne  of  England, 
an  object  which  William  had  much  at  heart,  was 
passed  in  1701,  and  completed  the  English  revo- 
lution. He  was  succeeded  by  Queen  Anne. — 
William,  says  Hume,  was  "silent  and  thought- 
ful, given  to  hear  and  to  inquire ;  of  a  sound  and 
steady  understanding;  firm  in  what  he  once 
resolved  or  once  denied;  strono;ly  intent  on 
business,  little  on  pleasure."  He  was  blunt 
and  even  rude  in  his  manners ;  little  interested 
in  letters  or  science ;  decided  in  his  theological 
opinions,  but  not  irreproachable  in  his  domestic 
life ;  wary,  courageous,  hiding  a  naturally  pas- 
sionate temper  under  a  phlegmatic  exterior ;  a 
stern  but  affectionate  husband.  He  had  a  slen- 
der and  feeble  frame,  a  lofty  and  ample  fore- 
head, a  nose  curved  like  the  beak  of  an  eagle, 
a  keen,  bright  eye,  a  thoughtful  and  somewhat 
sullen  brow,  and  a  firm  and  somewhat  peevish 
mouth. 

WILLIAM  lY.,  king  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  5th  sovereign  of  the  Hanoverian  line, 
born  at  St.  James's  palace,  Aug.  21, 1765,  died 
at  Windsor  castle,  June  20,  1837.  He  was  the 
3d  son  of  George  IH.  and  Queen  Charlotte,  and 
received  the  name  of  William  Henry  from  his 
uncle  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was  one  of 


his  sponsors.  He  received  the  usual  course  of 
education  that  was  adopted  for  the  king's  sons; 
but  having  early  expressed  a  predilection  for 
the  naval  profession,  he  was  appointed  a  mid- 
shipman, and  began  service,  June  15,  1779,  on 
board  the  Prince  George,  98,  of  Admiral  Har- 
dy's fleet.  This  fleet  was  in  presence  of  the 
combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets  in  the 
channel,  but  no  battle  took  place.  The  Prince 
George  was  subsequently  attached  to  the  fleet 
of  Admiral  Eodney,  and  took  part  in  two  vic- 
tories won  by  him  over  the  Spaniards.  The 
prince  was  sent  to  England  as  bearer  of  flags 
taken  from  the  enemy.  He  served  again  in  the 
channel  fleet,  and  in  the  fleet  that  was  sent  to 
the  relief  of  Gibraltar ;  and  in  1782  he  arrived 
at  l^ew  York  in  the  Prince  George.  A  plan 
formed  for  his  capture  by  Col.  Ogden,  of  the 
1st  IlTew  Jersey  regiment,  and  approved  by 
Washington,  was  not  successful.  The  prince 
was  afterward  transferred  to  the  Warwick,  50, 
and  saw  much  and  severe  service  in  her  on  the 
American  coast.  Subsequently  he  served  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  made  a  tour  of  the  West 
India  islands.  He  returned  to  England  June 
25, 1783,  passed  the  next  two  years  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  in  June,  1785,  was  made  a  lieuten- 
ant. Having  served  in  the  Hebe  frigate  in  a 
cruise  around  the  British  islands,  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  Pegasus,  and  on  April  10,  1786, 
was  made  post-captain,  having  that  ship  for 
his  command.  In  her  he  sailed  for  Halifax, 
but  soon  went  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he 
served  under  !N"elson.  Going  north  without 
orders,  and  returning  to  England,  he  was  con- 
demned to  remain  within 'the  limits  of  Ply- 
mouth garrison  for  as  many  months  as  he  had 
been  absent  from  his  station,  and  then  to  be 
sent  abroad  again  to  the  Halifax  station  and 
the  West  Indies.  This  sentence  was  enforced, 
and  the  prince  sailed  in  the  Andromeda  frigate 
for  Halifax,  cruised  on  the  Halifax  station  and 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  returned  to  England  in 
April,  1789.  In  May  he  was  made  duke  of 
Clarence  and  of  St.  Andrew's  in  the  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain,  and  earl  of  Munster  in  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
house  of  lords,  June  8.  The  means  for  main- 
taining his  position  as  a  peer  were  amply  pro- 
vided by  his  father  and  by  parliament.  When 
the  Kootka  sound  dispute  threatened  war  with 
Spain,  the  duke  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Valiant,  74 ;  but  peace  was  maintained, 
and  he  was  made  rear  admiral  of  the  blue.  In 
the  house  of  peers  he  opposed  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade.  He  seldom  spoke,  save  on 
subjects  connected  with*  the  navy,  in  which  he 
always  took  a  strong  interest ;  but  in  1800  he 
spoke  with  much  vehemence  and  ability  in  op- 
position to  a  bill  to  prevent  any  person  divorced 
for  adultery  from  intermarrying  with  the  other 
guilty  party.  During  the  war  with  republican 
France  he  was  not  professionally  employed. 
He  supported  the  peace  of  Atiiiens,  and  also 
the  renewal  of  the  war  with  France  in  1803. 
In  1811  he  protested  against  the  regency  bill. 
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At  the  close  of  1813  lie  commanded  the  Jason 
on  the  Dutch  coast,  and  served  against  the 
French,  supporting  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  the 
British  commander,  and  received  a  slight  wound 
from  the  explosion  of  a  shell.  He  had  his  flag 
on  hoard  the  Jason  frigate,  in  which  he  return- 
ed to  England,  March  29,  1814.  In  the  same 
vessel  he  attended  Louis  XVIII.  on  his  return 
to  France.  From  1791  to  1811  the  duke  of 
Clarence  had  as  mistress  the  celebrated  actress 
Mrs.  Jordan,  who  bore  him  5  sons  and  5  daugh- 
ters. On  July  13, 1818,  he  married  the  princess 
Adelaide  of  Saxe-Meiningen.  On  the  trial 
of  Queen  Caroline  he  supported  his  brother, 
George  IV.,  and  was  mercilessly  handled  by 
the  counsel  for  the  queen.  He  visited  the  con- 
tinent with  his  wife  in  1822.  On  the  death  of 
Earl  St.  Vincent  in  1823,  he  became  general 
of  the  marines,  having  become  an  admiral  by 
seniority  several  years  earlier.  He  visited  the 
continent  in  1825,  and  again  in  1826.  The 
death  of  the  duke  of  York,  in  1827,  made  the 
duke  of  Clarence  heir  presumptive  to  the  crown ; 
and  when  the  Canning  ministry  was  formed, 
April  24,  the  duke  was  made  lord  high  admiral, 
being  the  first  person  who  had  held  that  office 
since  1710,  its  duties  having  been  dischai-ged 
by  commission.  He  was  not  allowed  a  seat  in 
the  cabinet.  While  he  held  office  occurred  the 
battle  of  ^tTavarino,  and  to  the  policy  which  led 
to  that  action  the  lord  high  admiral  was  report- 
ed to  have  given  his  assent  in  very  emphatic 
terms.  He  held  the  office  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed  by  Mr.  Canning  for  some  months 
after  the  formation  of  the  Wellington  ministry, 
resigning  it  in  Sept.  1828.  The  next  year  he 
was  foremost  among  the  supporters  of  Catholic 
emancipation.  On  June  26, 1830,  on  the  death 
of  George  IV.  without  heirs,  the  duke  of  Clar- 
ence became  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
with  the  style  and  title  of  William  IV.  The 
French  revolution  of  1830  occurred  a  month 
after  he  had  ascended  the  throne,  and  led  to 
political  changes  in  other  countries.  In  Eng- 
land the  tories  were  overthrown,  and  the 
whigs,  under  Lord  Grey,  came  into  power,* 
pledged  to  parliamentary  reform.  After  a  se- 
vere struggle,  the  reform  bill  was  carried.  The 
slaves  in  the  British  West  India  colonies  were 
emancipated.  The  Grey  ministry  came  to  an 
end  in  1834,  when  Lord  Melbourne,  of  the  same 
political  faith,  became  premier ;  but  his  minis- 
try was  dismissed  by  the  king  the  same  year, 
William  having  become  alarmed  at  the  politi- 
cal tempest  which  the  reform  question  had 
created,  and  being  personally  influenced  by  the 
tories,  who  had  assumed  the  name  of  conserva- 
tives, and  in  whose  favor  a  strong  reaction  had 
taken  place.  A  new  ministry  was  formed, 
headed  by  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  but  after  an  exist- 
ence of  less  than  5  months  it  was  driven  from 
power,  and  the  Melbourne  ministry  was  rein- 
stated, after  some  changes  had  been  made  in 
the  distribution  of  offices.  Some  reforms  were 
made  in  the  Irish  church,  the  English  munici- 
pal reform  bill  was  passed,  and  the  dissenters 


were  freed  from  the  effects  of  some  old  and 
oppressive  statutes.  The  king  was  about  to 
change  his  ministers  again,  when  he  was  seized 
with  his  last  illness,  in  May,  1837.  His  death 
without  a  male  heir  caused  the  crown  of  Han- 
over to  be  separated  from  that  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, his  brother,  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  be- 
coming king  of  Hanover,  and  his  niece  Victo- 
ria queen  of  Great  Britain. — Of  his  5  sons  by 
Mrs.  Jordan,  the  eldest,  George  Fitz  Clarence, 
born  Jan.  29,  1794,  committed  suicide  March 
20, 1842.  He  was  on  June  4, 1831,  created  earl 
of  Munster,  Viscount  Fitz  Clarence,  and  Baron 
Tewkesbury;  he  was  a  major-general  in  the 
British  army.  The  second,  Frederic  Fitz 
Clarence,  born  Dec.  9, 1799,  died  Oct.  30, 1854, 
at  Bombay,  where  he  was  lieutenant-general 
commanding.  The  third,  Adolphus,  born  Feb. 
1802,  died  May  17,  1856,  was  a  rear  admiral. 
The  fourth,  Augustus,  born  in  1805,  died  June 
14, 1854,  was  rector  of  Maple  Durham,  Oxford- 
shire, and  chaplain  to  Queen  Victoria.  The  5 
daughters  all  married  among  the  aristocracy ; 
two  of  them.  Lady  Mary  Fox  and  the  countess 
of  Err  oil,  are  still  living. 

WILLIAM  I.  (Feederik  Wilhelm),  king  of 
the  Netherlands,  born  at  the  Hague,  Aug.  24, 
1772,  died  in  Berlin,  Dec.  12,  1843.  His  father 
was  William  V.,  hereditary  stadtholder  of  the 
Netherlands  (died  in  Brunswick,  April  9, 1806). 
His  education  was  directed  by  his  mother,  the 
princess  Frederica  Sophia  Wilhelmina  of  Prus- 
sia, niece  of  Frederic  the  Great.  In  1791, 
being  then  prince  of  Orange,  he  married  his 
cousin  the  princess  Frederica  Louisa  Wilhel- 
mina of  Prussia  (died  in  1837),  and  in  the  wars 
of  the  French  revolution  commanded  the 
Netherland  army  with  varying  success,  until 
Pichegru  entered  Holland,  when  the  stadthold- 
er abdicated  (Jan.  17,  1795),  and  the  prince, 
after  attending  his  father  to  Hampton  Court 
near  London,  went  to  Germany.  In  1802  he 
established  his  court  in  Fulda  as  ruler  of  the 
territories  presented  to  his  father  by  way  of 
indemnity  for  the  loss  of  the  Netherlands ;  but, 
these  he  lost  in  1806,  for  refusing  to  join  the 
Khenish  confederation.  He  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Jena  as  a  Prussian  general,  served  as 
a  volunteer  in  the  battle  of  Wagram  in  1809, 
and  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic  landed  at 
Scheveningen,  Nov.  29,  1814;  and  on  March 
16,  1815,  the  congress  of  Vienna  having  an- 
nexed Belgium  to  his  dominions,  he  was  pro- 
claimed at  the  Hague  as  William  I.,  king  of 
the  Netherlands  and  duke  of  Luxemburg.  He 
resided  alternately  at  the  Hague  and  Brussels 
until  the  successful  outbreak  of  the  Belgian 
revolution  in  1830,  which  event  he  obstinately 
refused  to  recognize,  but  was  finally  obliged  on 
April  10,  1839,  to  subscribe  to  the  convention 
of  the  great  powers  establishing  the  indepen- 
dence of  Belgium.  The  heavy  debt  which  now 
weighed  upon  Holland  caused  popular  discon- 
tent, which  was  heightened  by  the  king's  attach- 
ment to  the  countess  Henriette  d'Oultremont, 
a  Belgian  lady  and  a  Koman  Catholic ;  and  on 
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Oct.  7, 1840,  he  abdicated  in  behalf  of  his  oldest 
son  William  II.,  and  went  to  Berlin,  where  he 
married  the  countess  and  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life  as  count  of  Nassau.  He  left  a  private  for- 
tune estimated  at  over  $40,000,000. 

WILLIAM  II.  (WiLHELM  Geoeo  Lodewijk), 
king  of  the  Netherlands,  son  of  the  preceding, 
born  Dec.  6, 1792,  died  at  the  Hague,  March  17, 
1849.  He  was  educated  at  the  Berlin  military 
academy  and  the  university  of  Oxford,  became 
an  aide-de-camp  to  Wellington  in  1811,  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Ciudad  Kodrigo,  Badajoz, 
and  Salamanca,  and  when  his  father  became 
king  was  made  commander  of  the  army  of  the 
Netherlands.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
conflict  at  Quatre  Bras  (June  16, 1815)  and  in  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  where  he  was  wounded  in 
the  shoulder.  He  was  a  candidate  for  the  hand 
of  the  English  princess  Charlotte,  but  after  the 
failure  of  that  project  married  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, Feb.  21,  1816,  the  grand  duchess  Anna 
Pavlovna,  sister  of  Alexander  I.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  Belgian  revolution  in  1830  he 
went  to  Antwerp  as  a  plenipotentiary,  to  en- 
deavor to  arrange  a  peaceful  settlement,  and 
was  finally  induced  (Oct.  16)  to  exceed  his 
authority  and  recognize  the  independence  of 
Belgium.  This  act  the  king  repudiated  and 
recalled  the  prince,  who  now  made  a  visit  to 
England.  In  1831  he  returned  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  army  against  Belgium,  but  was 
compelled  to  withdraw  before  the  superior 
-  forces  of  the  French.  He  succeeded  his  father 
Oct.  7,  1840,  and  after  a  prolonged  contest 
with  his  people  was  constrained  to  admit  the 
radical  reforms  in  the  constitution  and  the  new 
system  of  taxation  which  they  desired ;  but  he 
died  before  these  measures  were  consummated. 

WILLIAM  III.  (WiLHELM  Alexandee  Paul 
Ebedeeik  Lodewijk),  king  of  the  Netherlands, 
eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  the  Hague, 
Feb.  19,  1817,  was  educated  in  England,  and 
mounted  the  throne  March  17, 1849.  His  reign 
has  been  characterized  by  important  reforms 
and  a  faithful  observance  of  the  principles  of 
constitutional  government.  The  expenses  of 
the  administration  have  been  reduced,  so  that 
in  1861  the  revenue  exceeded  the  charges  upon 
the  treasury ;  the  king  himself  set  the  example 
of  economy,  having  reduced  his  civil  list  from 
1,200,000  to  800,000  florins.— He  married  in 
1839  the  princess  Sophia  of  Wiirtemberg,  by 
whom  he  has  two  sons,  William,  prince  of 
Orange,  born  Sept.  4,  1840,  and  Prince  Alex- 
ander, born  Aug.  25,  1851. 

WILLIAM  I.  (WiLHELM  Feiedeich  Ludwig), 
king  of  Prussia,  born  March  22,  1797,  is  the 
second  son  of  Frederic  William  III.  He  early 
entered  the  military  service,  and  took  part  in 
the  campaigns  of  1813  and  1814.  In  1840  he 
became  grand  master  of  the  masonic  order  in 
Prussia,  and  on  the  accession  to  the  throne  of 
his  brother  Frederic  William  IV.  (June  7)  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  Pomerania,  and  in  1847 
was  a  member  of  the  first  general  diet  o^  the 
kingdom.  Being  popularly  believed  to  favor  ab- 


solutist tendencies,  it  became  advisable  for  him 
to  withdraw  to  England  on  occasion  of  the  dem- 
ocratic outbreak  in  Berlin  in  March,  1848,  but 
he  returned  in  June  following,  and  accepted  the 
ofiice  of  a  deputy  in  the  Prussian  national  assem- 
bly, but  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings  of  that 
body.  In  1849  he  commanded  the  forces  sent 
to  put  down  the  insurrection  in  Baden,  and 
succeeded  in  his  task  after  a  campaign  of  a  few 
weeks.  During  the  Crimean  war  he  was  gen- 
erally believed  to  be  opposed  to  the  passive  poli- 
cy of  the  Prussian  government,  and  in  favor  of 
actively  taking  sides  with  the  allies  against  Kus- 
sia.  On  Oct.  23, 1857,  the  ill  health  of  Frederic 
William  IV.  rendered  it  necessary  to  commit 
the  direction  of  the  government  to  the  prince 
for  the  period  of  three  months,  a  commission 
which  was  thrice  renewed,  till  on  Oct.  9, 1858, 
he  was  formally  declared  regent.  He  became 
king  Jan.  2,  1861,  and  was  crowned  at  Konigs- 
berg  Oct.  18  following.  On  July  14,  1861,  a 
Leipsic  student,  named  Becker,  fired  a  pistol  at 
him  at  Baden-Baden,  the  bullet  tearing  his  coat 
and  slightly  grazing  his  shoulder ;  Becker  was 
arrested  and  punished. — William  I.  married, 
June  11,  1829,  the  duchess  Marie  Luise  Au- 
guste  Katharine  of  Saxe-Weimar,  by  whom  he 
has  two  children ;  the  elder,  the  crown  prince 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  Nicholas  Karl,  born  Oct. 
18, 1831,  was  married  Jan.  25, 1858,  to  Victoria, 
princess  royal  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  young- 
er, the  princess  Luise  Marie  Elisabeth,  born 
Dec.  3,  1838,  married,  Sept.  20, 1856,  the  grand 
duke  Frederic  of  Baden. 

WILLIAM  I.  (WiLHELM  Feiedeich  Kael), 
king  of  Wiirtemberg,  born  Sept.  27,  1781,  at 
Lliben  in  Silesia,  where  his  father,  Duke  Frede- 
ric, then  commanded  the  Prussian  garrison.  Af- 
ter having  shared  the  wanderings  of  his  family 
in  Switzerland,  Prussia,  and  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many, losing  in  1787  his  mother,  a  princess  of 
Brunswick,  he  was  brought  to  Wiirtemberg  in 
1790.  His  education  was  directed  by  his  fa- 
ther, who  ruled  his  household  with  despotic 
severity,  whence  a  lasting  misunderstanding 
•arose  between  the  two.  In  1797  the  father 
became  reigning  duke,  and  in  1800  the  son 
served  as  a  volunteer  under  the  Austrian  arch- 
duke John,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the 
battle  of  Hohenlinden.  In  1803,  when  his 
father  assumed  the  title  of  elector,  the  prince 
set  out  on  a  journey  in  France  and  Italy,  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  away  from  the 
court,  but  returned  in  1806  after  his  father  had 
become  king,  and  lived  for  several  years  in 
great  seclusion  at  Stuttgart.  In  1808  he  mar- 
ried the  princess  Caroline  Augusta  of  Bavaria, 
from  whom  he  was  divorced  in  1814,  after  which 
she  became  the  4th  wife  of  Francis  I.  of  Aus- 
tria. His  father's  government  being  very  un- 
popular, the  prince  was  naturally  the  centre 
of  all  the  liberal  hopes  in  the  nation.  In  1812 
he  accompanied  Napoleon  in  his  invasion  of 
Kussia,  as  commander  of  the  Wurtemberg  con- 
tingent, but  falling  sick  at  Wilna  had  no  part 
in  the  subsequent  events  of  the  campaign.    Af- 
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ter  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  Wurtemberg  joined 
the  coalition  against  Napoleon,  and  the  prince 
took  command  of  the  Tth  army  corps  of  the 
allied  army,  and  gained  distinction  at  Epinay, 
Brienne,  and  Sens,  and  at  MontereaU  held  in 
check  for  a  day  a  superior  French  force  com- 
manded by  Napoleon  in  person.  In  1815 
he  drove  a  French  corps  under  Rapp  behind 
the  walls  of  Strasbourg.  In  1816  he  married 
the  grand  duchess  Katarina  Pavlovna  of  Rus- 
sia, who  died  in  1819,  leaving  him  two  daugh- 
ters, one  of  whom  is  the  present  queen  of  the 
Netherlands.  He  ascended  the  throne  on  the 
sudden  death  of  his  father,  Oct.  30,  1816. 
His  reign,  extending  through  the  revolution- 
ary periods  of  1830  and  1848,  during  both  of 
which  domestic  peace  was  preserved,  has  been 
marked  by  economical  administration,  a  mod- 
eiate  liberalism,  and  a  steady  opposition  to  the 
attempts  of  Prussia  to  gain  the  leMership  of 
Germany. — By  his  third  wife,  Pauline,  daughter 
of  his  uncle  Duke  Ludwig,  to  whom  he  was 
married  April  15,  1820,  he  has  two  daughters 
and  one  son,  the  crown  prince  Karl  Friedrich 
Alexander,  born  in  Stuttgart,  March  6,  1823, 
and  married  July  13,  1846,  to  the  Russian 
grand  duchess  Olga  Nicolaievna ;  this  marriage 
is  childless. 

WILLIAM,  duke  of  Brunswick-Wolfenbtit- 
tel.    See -Bedns WICK,  House  of. 

WILLIAM  I.  and  II.,  electors  of  Hesse-Cas- 
sel.    See  Hesse-Cassel. 

WILLIAM  OF  Champeaux,  a  French  scholas- 
tic philosopher,  born  at  Champeaux,  near  Melun, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  11th  century,  died  in 
1121.  He  studied  in  Paris  under  Anselme  de 
Laon,  became  archdeacon  of  Notre  Dame,  and 
taught  with  great  success  and  renown  in  the 
school  of  the  cathedral.  He  was  at  the  height 
of  his  fame  on  the  arrival  of  Abelard  in  Paris 
(about  1100),  who  in  a  short  time  was  succes- 
sively his  pupil,  rival,  conqueror,  and  the  object 
of  his  implacable  animosity,  Abelard  set  up  a 
rival  school,  first  at  Melun  and  afterward  at 
Oorbeii,  and  succeeded  in  drawing  off  his 
scholars.  He  retired  in  disgust  in  1108  into 
a  brotherhood  of  black  canons,  founding  in  a 
suburb  of  Paris  the  abbey  of  St.  Victor.  In 
a  few  weeks  he  resumed  his  lectures  on  phi- 
losophy, theology,  and  rhetoric  ;  but  a  general 
desertion  of  his  pupils  leaving  his  opponent 
in  undisputed  supremacy,  he  again  retired,  and 
was  raised  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Chalons. 
He  afterward  took  part  in  the  discussions 
concerning  the  right  of  investiture,  and  at- 
tended the  conference  of  Mousson  in  1119  as 
deputy  of  Pope  Calixtus  II.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  champions  of  scholastic 
realism.  Of  his  works,  there  have  been  print- 
ed only  two  treatises,  entitled  Moralia  Abbre- 
mata  and  De  Origine  Animm^  in  the  Thesaurus 
of  Martenne,  and  a  fragment  on  the  eucharist, 
in  the  4th  volume  of  Mabillon's  edition  of  the 
works  of  St.  Bernard.  The  De  OHgine  AnimcB 
treats  particularly  of  the  justice  of  the  damna- 
tion of  unbaptized  infants. 


WILLIAM  OF  Holland,  an  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, born  in  1227,  killed  near  Hoochwoud 
in  West  Friesland,  Jan.  28, 1256.  He  was  made 
emperor  at  the  instance  of  Pope  Innocent  lY., 
as  a  rival  to  Frederic  II.,  and  was  crowned  as 
king  of  Rome  at  Aix  la  Ohapelle,  Nov.  1, 1248. 
But  the  great  body  of  the  empire  adhered  to 
Frederic,  and  it  was  not  till  the  death  of  that 
monarch  in  1250,  and  the  absence  of  his  son 
Conrad  IV .  in  Italy,  that  William  seriously  un- 
dertook to  assert  his  authority,  which,  however, 
he  could  not  do  efiectually  until  Conrad  died  in 
1254,  when  he  was  recognized  by  nearly  all  the 
princes  of  Germany.  He  perished  as  he  was 
leading  his  troops  against  the  West  Frisians; 
the  ice  on  which  he  was  marching  at  some  dis- 
tance from  his  army  broke,  and  his  horse  sink- 
ing into  the  marsh  beneath,  he  was  killed  by  a 
body  of  Frisian  peasants,  who  had  no  idea  they 
were  slaying  an  emperor, 

WILLIAM  the  Lion.    See  Scotland. 

WILLIAM  OF  Malmesbuey.    See  Malmes- 

BURT. 

WILLIAM  OF  Nassau,  first  prince  of  Orange 
of  that  name,  surnamed  "the  Silent,"  born  at 
Dillenburg,  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  April  25, 
1533,  assassinated  at  Delft,  July  10,  1584.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  William  of  Nassau-Dillen- 
burg,  by  Juliana  of  Stolberg,  a  woman  of  rare 
virtues.  At  the  age  of  11  he  succeeded  to  the 
title  and  rich  domains  of  his  cousin  german 
Rene,  prince  of  Orange,  and,  though  his  father 
was  a  Protestant,  was  sent  to  Brussels  to  be 
educated  at  the  Catholic  court  of  Queen  Mary 
of  Hungary.  Admitted  soon  afterward  as  a 
page  into  the  household  of  Charles  Y.,  he  be- 
came at  15  the  emperor's  intimate  friend  and 
constant  attendant.  No  secrets  of  state  were 
kept  from  him.  Before  he  was  21  he  was  ap- 
pointed general-in-chief  of  the  army  on  the 
French  frontier  in  the  absence  of  the  duke  of 
Savoy.  He  was  afterward  employed  in  diplo- 
matic missions,  and  was  warmly  recommended 
by  the  emperor  on  his  abdication  to  his  son 
Philip  II.  Philip  appointed  him  the  secret 
negotiator  of  the  preliminary  arrangements 
with  France  which  led  to  the  treaty  of  Cateau 
Cambr^sis  (1559),  and  after  the  treMy  was 
signed  he  and  the  duke  of  Alva  were  selected 
by  Henry  11.  a^j  hostages  for  its  due  execution. 
During  his  residence  in  France,  Henry  incau- 
tiously exposed  to  him  a  plot  which  he  had 
formed  with  Philip  to  exterminate  "  that  ac- 
cursed vermin"  the  Protestants.  It  was  from 
the  skill  with  which  the  prince  concealed  his 
horror  and  surprise  at  this  avowal  that  he  de- 
rived the  surname  of  "the  Silent,"  for,  far 
from  being  taciturn  by  nature,  he  was  on  the 
contrary  of  a  gay  and  lively  disposition.  Ob- 
taining permission  to  visit  the  Netherlands,  he 
exerted  all  his  influence  to  excite  the  states  to 
a  general  opposition  to  the  presence  of  the 
Spanish  troops,  of  which  in  conjunction  with 
Egmont  he  had  been  appointed  commander. 
He  was  one  of  the  council  whom  Philip  on  his 
departure  for  Spain  had  appointed  to  assist 
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Margaret  of  Parma  in  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands.  He  had  received  from  the  mon- 
arch particular  instructions,  as  stadtholder  of 
Holland,  Friesland,  and  Utrecht,  to  enforce 
vigorously  the  edicts  against  Protestants,  and 
there  were  certain  eminent  persons  whom  he 
had  been  directed  to  put  to  death.  These  in- 
structions he  took  the  liberty  of  disregarding. 
As  yet,  however,  he  had  no  religious  sympathy 
with  the  reformers.  He  seemed  disposed  to  an 
easy,  luxurious  life,  and  notwithstanding  his 
vast  inherited  wealth,  to  which  he  had  added 
largely  by  his  marriage  at  the  age  of  18  with 
Anne  of  Egmont,  who  died  in  1558,  he  was  al- 
ready deeply  in  debt.  In  1561  he  married  Anna, 
daught^  of  Maurice  of  Saxony,  a  Lutheran 
by  religion,  deformed  in  person,  and  gifted 
with  no  attraction  except  high  rank  which 
could  have  influenced  his  choice.  In  1563, 
conjointly  with  Horn  and  Egmont,  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  king  remonstrating 
against  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  Cardinal 
Granvelle,  who  had  usurped  almost  the  entire 
administration  of  the  Netherlands,  and  request- 
ing to  be  relieved  from  office  unless  the  minis- 
ter was  removed.  The  request  was  not  grant- 
ed, but  the  three  nobles  appeared  no  more  at 
the  council  until  the  regent  was  forced  by  the 
growing  opposition  of  the  Netherlanders  to  pro- 
cure Granvelle's  retirement.  Philip's  favorite 
scheme,  however,  of  introducing  the  inquisition 
into  the  Netherlands,  was  accomplished.  When 
the  regent  wrote  to  William  urging  him  to  en- 
force the  edicts  against  heretics  in  his  stadt- 
holderate,  he  replied  in  a  firm  but  temperate 
letter,  giving  his  reasons  for  not  doing  so.  He 
disapproved  of  the  rash  and  violent  measures 
of  the  gueux  or  "beggars;"  but  when  it  be- 
came evident  that  pacific  resistance  to  the  ty- 
ranny of  Philip  was  unavailing,  he  proposed  to 
Horn  and  Egmont  to  unite  with  him  in  more 
forcible  measures  to  prevent  the  threatened  in- 
vasion of  their  country  by  Spanish  troops. 
Nothing  however  came  of  this  invitation.  In 
156*r  he  was  at  Antwerp,  where  he  suppressed 
a  formidable  insurrection  of  the  Calvinists,  to 
whom  as  well  as  to  the  Anabaptists  he  was  at 
this  period  strenuously  opposed,  though  he  was 
already  inclining  to  Lutheranism.  Soon  after- 
ward, admonished  of  Philip's  designs  upon  his 
person,  he  resigned  all  his  offices,  and  in  April 
withdrew  to  his  possessions  in  Germany.  Four 
months  later  the  duke  of  Alva  entered  Brussels 
with  his  army.  Horn  and  Egmont  were  seized 
as  traitors  ;  the  infamous  "  blood  council "  was 
established;  and  in  Jan.  1568,  William  was 
summoned  to  appear  before  it.  Eef using  to 
acknowledge  its  jurisdiction,  he  was  proscribed, 
his  property  in  the  Netherlands  was  confiscated, 
and  his  son.  Count  Buren,  a  lad  of  13,  was  sent 
to  Spain  as  a  hostage.  The  prince  replied  to 
his  condemnation  in  a  short  and  eloquent 
"  Justification  against  the  false  Blame  of  his 
Calumniators,"  published  in  the  summer  of. 
1568,  and  immediately  began  to  raise  money 
and  troops,   and  co!gcert  measures  with  the 


Protestant  princes  of  Germany.  His  first  op- 
erations were  signally  unsuccessful.  A  force  of 
Huguenots  and  refugees  who  entered  Artois, 
and  another  army  under  Yillars  near  Eoer- 
monde,  were  cut  to  pieces;  and  William's 
brother,  Louis  of  Nassau,  after  upholding  the 
standard  of  revolt  in  Friesland  for  a  few  weeks, 
was  routed  at  Jenneigen  and  driven  back  to 
Germany.  The  prince  himself  took  the  field 
in  September,  entering  Brabant  with  30,000 
men ;  but,  unable  to  bring  the  wary  Alva  to  a 
battle,  he  was  forced  to  retire  to  French  Flan- 
ders and  disband  his  army.  With  his  two  broth- 
ers Louis  and  Henry,  and  1,200  of  his  soldiers, 
he  now  set  forth,  early  in  the  spring  of  1569, 
to  join  the  Huguenots  under  the  banner  of 
Coligni.  He  had  been  approaching  the  re- 
formed worship  step  by  step,  but  it  was  not 
until  4  years  after  thi§  (Oct.  1573)  that  he  first 
publicly  attended  communion  at  a  Calvinist 
meeting.  In  the  autumn  he  returned  to  Ger- 
many and  issued  commissions  to  privateers  to 
prey  upon  the  Spanish  commerce.  A  more 
important  service  however  was  rendered  by 
these  "  beggars  of  the  sea,"  as  they  were  called. 
In  April,  1572,  they  captured  the  city  of  Briel, 
and  this  event  was  followed  by  an  almost  in- 
stantaneous revolt  throughout  the  provinces. 
Flushing,  Oudenarde,  Dort,  Haarlem,  Leyden, 
in  fact  nearly  all  the  important  towns  in  Hol- 
land, Zealand,  and  Friesland,  as  well  as  many 
cities  in  Gelderland,  Overyssel,  and  the  see 
of  Utrecht,  recognized  the  authority  of  the 
prince.  Louis  of  Nassau  in  the  mean  time,  re- 
turning suddenly  from  France,  surprised  and 
captured  Mons ;  and  in  July  William  crossed  the 
Khine  with  24,000  troops,  captured  Koermond, 
and  placed  garrisons  in  several  other  towns. 
The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  cut  him  off 
from  all  hope  of  assistance  from  France,  upon 
which  he  had  confidently  relied  for  the  means 
of  carrying  on  the  campaign.  Once  more  com- 
pelled to  disband  his  army,  he  betook  himself 
to  Holland,  the  only  province  that  remained 
faithful  to  him.  Mons  surrendered,  all  the 
towns  of  Brabant  and  Flanders  returned  to  the 
Spanish  allegiance,  and  Alva  took  a  bloody 
vengeance,  upon  them  for  the  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt at  revolution.  The  estates  of  Holland 
had  recognized  William  as  stadtholder  with  al- 
most unlimited  powers,  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  in  all  his  documents  he  paid  apparent  rev- 
erence to  the  authority  of  the  king.  "  By  a 
fiction,"  says  Motley,  ''which  was  not  unphi- 
losophical,  he  assumed  that  the  monarch  was 
incapable  of  the  crimes  which  he  charged  upon 
the  viceroy.  Thus  he  did  not  assume  the  char- 
acter of  a  rebel  in  arms  against  his  prince, 
but  in  his  own  capacity  of  sovereign  he  levied 
troops  and  waged  war  against  a  satrap  whom 
he  chose  to  consider  false  to  his  master's  or- 
ders." In  July,  1573,  the  Spaniards  entered 
and  sacked  Haarlem,  after  a  siege  of  7  months, 
in  which  they  had  lost  12,000  men.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  attempt  which  they  made  upon 
Alkmaar  was  unsuccessful ;  the  patriots  gained 
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two  important  victories  by  sea,  and  possessed 
themselves  of  the  city  of  Middelburg ;  and  Ee- 
quesens,  who  had  succeeded  Alva  as  governor 
of  the  !N"etherlands,  was  too  much  straitened 
by  an  empty  treasury  to  take  the  offensive. 
"William  in  the  mean  time  had  collected  about 
6,000  troops  at  Bommel,  and  early  in  1574  sent 
orders  to  his  brother  Louis,  who  with  aid  from 
France  had  gathered  a  few  more,  to  join  him. 
On  the  way  Louis  was  defeated  by  Avila,  and 
lost  his  life  together  with  his  brother  Henry. 
In  May  the  siege  of  Leyden,  which  the  Spaniards 
had  interrupted  in  order  to  send  all  their  avail- 
able troops  against  Louis,  was  resumed;  but 
}Villiam  inundated  the  country  by  cutting  the 
dikes,  and  sent  Admiral  Boisot  with  a  fleet  to 
relieve  the  place,  the  Spaniards  taking  to  flight 
as  the  ships  approached.    The  estates  of  Hol- 
land met  in  Oct.  1574,  and  proceeded  to  a  more 
thorough    organization    of   the    government, 
placing  nearly  all  authority  in  the  hands  of  the 
prince.     In  March  following  a  conference  was 
held  with  the  Spanish  commissioners  at  Breda, 
but  Philip  was  unwilling  to  grant  the  only  con- 
ditions upon  which  the  patriots  could  accept  a 
peace,  namely,  freedom  of  religious  worship, 
the  departure  of  |he  foreign  troops,  and  the  as- 
sembling of  the  states-general.    Three  months 
later  William,  having  divorced  Anna  of  Sax- 
ony, married  Charlotte  of   Bourbon,  daugh- 
ter of  the  duke  of  Montpensier.     This  lady  had 
been  abbess  of  the  convent  of  Jouarre,  from 
which  she  fled  in  1572,  and  had  embraced  the 
reformed  religion.  A  mutiny  among  the  Spanish 
soldiers,  who  proceeded  to  pillage  Brabant  and 
other  parts  of  the  country,  induced  the  5  loyal 
provinces  to  join  the  standard  of  William,  and 
send  deputies  to  a  meeting  of  the  states-general 
at  Ghent  (Oct.  1576),  where  a  league  was  form- 
ed against  the  common  enemy,  and  freedom  of 
worship  granted  to  all  denominations.  In  order 
to  divide  the  patriots  and  gain  time  for  prepa- 
rations, the  new  governor,  Don  John  of  Aus- 
tria, published  a  "perpetual  edict,"  granting 
nearly  all  the  demands  of  the  Netherlanders 
(Feb.  1577).  William,  who  had  secret  informa- 
tion of  the  governor's  designs,  refused  to  accept 
the  edict,  and  repulsed  all  attempts  to  gain  him 
over.     His  popularity  had  now  risen  so  high 
that  certain  of  the  Catholic  nobles  became  jeal- 
ous, and  invited  the  young  archduke  Matthias 
to  become  governor-general.    William  wisely 
consented,  but  took  care  to  leave  the  weak 
young  man  only  the  shadow  of  authority,  while 
he  himself  with  the  title  of  lieutenant-general 
continued  to  share  with  the  states-general  the 
real  power  of  government.  Hostilities  broke  out 
anew,  Alexander  Farnese  beating  the  Kether- 
landers  fearfully  near  Gembloux,  Jan.  31, 1578, 
and  Don  John  occupying  Louvain,  Mvelles, 
Tirlemont,  and  other  places.  Amsterdam,  on  the 
other  hand,  declared  for  William ;  and  Elizabeth 
of  England,  jealous  of  the  designs  of  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  who,  invited  by  the  Catholic  nobles,  had 
brought  a  body  of  troops  from  France,  with  the 
double  purpose  of  repelling  the  Spaniards  and 


supplanting  William,  furnished  the  money  for 
another  army  of  12,000  men,  to  be  commanded 
by  the  elector  palatine,  John  Oasimir.   William 
in  the  mean  time  had  employed  himself  in  quell- 
ing the  religious  feuds  among  his  own  country- 
men, putting  down  a  rising  of  the  Catholic  Wal- 
loons, and  checking  the  outrages  of  the  reform- 
ers of  Ghent.    His  views  of  religious  toleration 
were  too  liberal  to  suit  either  party.    Anjou 
and  John  Casimir  both  departed  with  their 
soldiers  without  accomplishing  any  thing,  and 
Alexander  Farnese,  who  had  become  governor 
on  the  death  of  Don  John,  succeeded  in  detach- 
ing the  Walloon  provinces  from  their  adhesion 
to  William,  and  possessing  himself  of  Maestricht 
(1579),  Mechlin  (1579),  and  Groningen  (1580). 
Before  this,  however,  the  prince,  through  the 
agency  of  his  brother  Count  John,  had  in- 
duced Gelderland,  Zutphen,  Holland,  Zealand, 
Utrecht,  and  the  Frisian  provinces  to  form  a 
league  for  mutual  defence  and  assistance.     The 
"  Union  of  Utrecht,"  which  is  universally  re- 
garded as  the  foundation  of  the  Netherland 
republic,  was  concluded  in  Jan.  1579.    With- 
out professing  to  abandon  their  allegiance  to 
the  king  of  Spain,  the  parties  to  this  compact 
bound  themselves  together  to  spend  all  their 
treasure  and  all  their  blood  in  expelling  the 
foreign  soldiery  from  their  soil;  but  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  a  complete  separation 
from  Philip  was  inevitable,  and  on  July  26, 
1581,  the  United  Provinces  assembled  at  the 
Hague  solemnly  proclaimed  their  independence. 
The  sovereignty  was  offered  to  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  but  Holland  and  Zealand  obstinately  re- 
fused to  accept  any  other  head  than  William 
of  Orange.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  other 
provinces  would  gladly  have  submitted  to  him, 
for  "Father  William,"  as  he  was  called,  had 
the  full  confidence  and  affection  of  the  whole 
people ;  but  he  would  not  expose  himself  to  the 
danger  of  having  the  motives  of  his  past  conduct 
misinterpreted,  and  he  looked  to  far  greater 
advantages  from  a  connection  of  the  country 
with  France.  It  was  finally  arranged  that  for  the 
present  at  least  the  prince  should  exercise  sov- 
ereignty over  Holland  and  Zealand,  while  An- 
jou assumed  the  government  of  the  other  prov- 
inces.   After    the    manifestation    of  Anjou's 
treachery  the  general  government  was  offered 
to  William,  but  he  refused  it,  and  used  all  his 
efforts  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the 
provinces  and  the  duke.    The  war  meanwhile 
had  been  prosecuted  with  little    energy  on 
either  side.     In  his  eloquent  discourses  to  the 
states-general  the  prince  frequently  urged  them 
to  a  more  liberal  expenditure  of  money  for  the 
army,  but  without  much  effect.     In  June,  1584, 
Anjou  died  in  France,   and  before  measures 
could  be  taken  to  appoint  his  successor  William 
of  Orange  was  assassinated.     In  March,  1580, 
Philip  had  published  a  ban  against  the  prince, 
offering  ,25,000  crowns  in  gold  and  a  patent  of 
nobility  to  any  one  "  sufficiently  generous  of 
heart  to  rid  us  of  this  pest,  delivering  him  to 
us,  alive  or  dead,  or  taking  his  life,"  and  pref- 
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acing  the  document  with  a  history  of  the 
prince's  offences ;  to  which  William  replied  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  in  his  celebrated 
"  Apology."  Several  attempts  were  made  upon 
his  life  under  the  influence  of  the  promised  re- 
ward, and  once  he  was  dangerously  wounded. 
The  task  was  at  last  undertaken  by  a  Burgun- 
dian  fanatic  named  Balthazar  Gerard,  who  shot 
him  through  the  body  as  he  was  leaving  the 
Wining  room.  William  expired  a  few  minutes 
afterward  in  the  arms  of  his  wife  and  sister. 
The  assassin,  after  undergoing  frightful  tor- 
tures which  he  bore  without  a  groan,  was  ex- 
ecuted July  14.  His  right  hand  was  first  burned 
off  with  a  red-hot  iron,  and  his  flesh  torn  from 
his  bones  with  pincers  in  6  different  places; 
he  was  then  quartered  and  disembowelled 
alive ;  his  heart  was  torn  out  and  flung  in  his 
face  ("Then,"  says  a  looker  on,  ''he  gave  up 
the  ghost") ;  and  finally  he  was  beheaded. 
Philip  ennobled  his  parents,  and  granted  them 
three  estates  belonging  to  William  in  Tranche 
Oomte.— In  person,  says  Motley,  Orange  was 
about  the  middle  height,  and  perfectly  well 
made,  but  spare  rather  than  stout.  His  eyes, 
hair,  beard,  and  complexion  were  brown.  His 
head  was  small  and  symmetrically  shaped,  and 
his  brow  capacious.  Next  to  piety,  his  chief 
characteristic  was  firmness.  His  military  genius 
won  the- admiration  of  the  emperor  Charles  Y., 
and  in  political  sagacity  he  was  unquestionably 
before  any  other  statesman  in  Europe.  He  left 
12  children.  By  his  first  wife,  Anne  of  Egmont, 
he  had  one  son,  Count  Buren,  and  one  daugh- 
ter ;  by  the  second,  Anna  of  Saxony,  one  son, 
the  celebrated  Maurice  of  Nassau,  and  two 
daughters ;  by  Charlotte  of  Bourbon,  who  died 
in  1582,  6  daughters ;  and  by  his  fourth  wife, 
Louise,  widow  of  the  seigneur  de  Teligny  and 
daughter  of  the  illustrious  Coligni,  whom  he 
married  in  1583,  one  son,  Frederic  Henry,  born 
in  Delft  in  1584,  died  in  March,  1647,  who 
succeeded  Maurice  as  stadtholder  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  was  hardly  less  distinguished  as  a  mil- 
itary commander  than  his  brother  and  father, 
while  there  is  no  blot  on  his  reputation  as  a 
statesman.— See  Motley,  "The  Else  of  the  Dutch 
Eepublic"  (New  York,  1855). 

WILLIAM  OF  Wykeham,  an  English  ar- 
chitect, ecclesiastic,  and  statesman,  born  at 
Wickham,  Hampshire,  in  1324,  died  at  Long 
Waltham,  Sept.  2T,  1404.  He  was  educated  at 
Winchester  school,  and  on  leaving  it  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  Sir  Nicholas  Uvedale,  gov- 
ernor of  Winchester  castle.  In  May,  1356,  he 
was  appointed  clerk  of  all  the  king's  works 
in  his  manors  of  Henle  and  Yeshampsted, 
and  in  October  of  the  same  year  "  chief  keeper 
and  surveyor  of  the  castles  of  the  king  at 
Windsor,  Leeds,  Dover,  and  Hadlee,"  and  of 
several  manors  enumerated.  By  his  advice 
the  greater  part  of  the  old  castle  of  Windsor 
was  pulled  down  and  rebuilt,  and  he  also  built 
a  strong  castle  at  Queciborough  in  the  isle  of 
Sheppey.  In  1357  the  king  gave  him  the  rec- 
tory of  Pulham  in  Norfolk,  though  he  was 
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then  a  layman.  About  4  years  afterward  he 
was  ordained  sub-deacon,  and  in  1362  priest. 
In  1364  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  privy  seal, 
and  in  1366  bishop  of  Winchester,  biit  he  was 
not  consecrated  until  the  next  year,  through 
a  conflict  of  authority  between  the  king  and 
the  pope.  Meanwhile,  in  Sept.  1367,  he  was  ap- 
pointed lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  which 
office  he  resigned  March  14,  1371.  At  the  in- 
stigation of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  charges  were 
made  against  him  in  1376  of  misappropriations 
of  money  while  chancellor,  which  upon  inves- 
tigation were  narrowed  down  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  forgiven  to  one  John  Grey  half  of  a  fine 
of  £80.  Upon  this  the  whole  of  his  property 
was  seized,  and  he  was  banished  from  his  see^ 
This  persecution  roused  the  spirit  of  the  clergy, 
and  great  efforts  were  made  by  theni  for  Wyke- 
ham's  restoration,  which  was  achieved  upon 
the  accession  of  Kichard  II.  *  In  1389  he  was 
again  created  lord  chancellor,  but  resigned  3 
years  later,  virtually  retired  from  public  life, 
and  gave  his  whole  time  and  care  to  the  foun- 
dation of  a  college  at  Winchester,  and  of  one 
at  Oxford,  still  called  New  college.  He  rebuilt 
the  cathedral  at  Winchester. 

WILLIAM  AND  MARY  COLLEGE,  the  old- 
est seat  of  learning,  except  Harvard  college,  in 
the  United  States,  founded  at  Williamsburg, 
Ya.,  in  1692.  An  effort  had  been  made  as 
early  as  1619  to  establish  a  college  at  Henrico, 
near  the  present  city  of  Richmond.  An  en- 
dowment of  £1,500  and  10,000  acres  of  land 
was  procured,  but  Mr.  Thorpe,  who  came  from 
England  to  take  the  preliminary  steps,  and  the 
settlers  who  accompanied  him,  were  massacred 
in  1622,  and  the  project  of  the  college  was  re- 
linquished. The  subject  of  establishing  a  col- 
lege was  often  subsequently  agitated  in  the 
colonial  legislature,  but  the  royal  governors 
discouraged  it.  In  1692  a  charter  for  a  college 
was  obtained  from  England,  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Rev.  James  Blair  and  of  Nicholson,  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  the  colony,  and  took  its 
name  from  the  reigning  king  and  queen,^  who 
appropriated  lands,  funds,  and  a  revenue  in  to- 
bacco for  its  support.  Buildings  were  erected 
in  1693,  and  Blair  was  appointed  the  first  presi- 
dent. The  first  college  edifice  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1705,  and  rebuilt  the  next  year, 
Queen  Anne  contributing  liberally  for  its  res- 
toration. In  1718  £1,000  were  granted  to  the 
college  "for  the  support  of  as  many  ingenious 
scholars  as  they  should  see  fit."  This  money 
was  partly  expended  for  the  Nottoway  prop- 
erty, the  income  of  which  supported  several 
students,  who  were  hence  said  to  be  on  the 
Nottoway  foundation,  and  the  remainder  was 
invested  and  its  income  designated  the  assem- 
bly scholarship.  The  Nottoway  estate  was 
sold  in  1777.  In  1691  Robert  Boyle,  the  Eng- 
lish philosopher,  left  his  whole  estate  to  trus- 
tees with  the  recommendation  that  it  should 
be  expended  for  the  advancement  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  The  trustees  expended  £5,400  in 
the  purchase  of  the  Brafferton  estate,  and  gave 
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£45  of  the  income  to  the  support  of  two  mis- 
sionaries to  the  Indians  in  New  England,  £45  to 
Harvard  college,  and  the  remainder  to  William 
and  Mary  college  on  condition  of  their  supporting 
one  Indian  scholar  for  every  £14  received.  A 
house  called  Brafferton  hall  was  built  in  1723 
on  the  college  grounds  at  Williamsburg,  and  In- 
dian pupils  were  taught  there  as  late  as  1774. 
The  college  was  at  first  organized  under  the  title 
of  the  "  president  and  master  or  professors  of 
William  and  Mary  college."  It  had  a  body  of 
visitors,  who  had  power  to  make  laws  for  the 
government  of  the  college,  to  appoint  the  pres- 
ident and  professors,  and  to  regulate  the  amount 
of  their  salaries.  The  teachers  were  a  presi- 
dent and  6  professors.  There  were  two  pro- 
fessorships of  divinity,  one  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
one  of  mathematics,  one  of  moral  philosophy, 
and  Boyle's  Indian  professorship.  The  college 
was  allowed  a  representative  in  the  house  of 
burgesses.  Two  copies  of  Latin,  verses  were 
every  year  presented  to  the  royal  governor  as 
§,  quitrent  for  the  lands  granted  by  the  crown. 
At  the  revolution  the  college  endowments  were 
very  much  diminished;  the  colonial  revenue 
taxes  were  discontinued,  and  the  Braflerton 
fund  was  lost.  The  two  divinity  professorships 
were  abolished,  and  others  substituted  for  them. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  war  half  of  the 
students,  of  whom  James  Monroe  was  one,  en- 
tered the  army.  At  the  siege  of  Yorktown  the 
French  troops  occupied  a  part  of  the  college 
buildings  as  a  hospital,  and  while  they  had 
possession  of  them  the  president's  house  was 
burned;  the  French  government  promptly 
paid  for  its  rebuilding.  The  college  buildings 
were  much  injured  by  this  occupation,  but  the 
U.  S.  government  never  made  any  remunera- 
tion. The  following  persons  have  been  presi- 
dents of  the  college:  the  Rev,  James  Blair 
from  its  foundation  till  his  death  in  1743 ;  the 
Rev.  William  Dawson  till  1752 ;  William  Stith, 
the  historian  of  Virginia,  till  1755 ;  Thomas 
Dawson  till  1761;  William  Yates  till  1764; 
James  Horrocks  till  1771 ;  John  Cannon  tiU 
1777;  the  Rev.  James  Madison,  D.D.,  bishop 
of  Virginia,  till  his  death  in  1812  ;  John 
Bracken  till  1814;  John  Augustine  Smith, 
M.D.,  till  1826;  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Willmer  till 
his  death  in  1827 ;  the  Rev.  Adam  Empie  till 
1836;  Thomas  R.  Dew  till  his  death  in  1846; 
Robert  Saunders  till  1848 ;  Benjamin  S.  Ewell 
till  1849 ;  Bishop  John  Johns  till  1854,  when 
Benjamin  S.  Ewell,  the  present  incumbent, 
was  again  elected.  In  1782  a  law  department 
was  added  to  the  college.  Presidents  Jefier- 
son,  Madison,  Monroe,  and  Tyler  were  grad- 
uates of  this  college,  and  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall and  Gen.  Scott  were  also  connected  with  it 
as  students.  The  literary  society  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  originated  at  William  and  Mary  in 
1775,  and  the  affiliated  society  at  Harvard  de- 
rived its  charter  from  this.  In  1781,  when,  the 
college  was  temporarily  broken  up,  the  society 
was  interrupted,  and  was  not  revived  till  1850, 
when  it  was  found  that  its  president  was  still 


living,  and  that  its  records  were  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Virginia  historical  society.  The 
college  has  now  two  principal  edifices  beside 
the  president's  residence,  and  in  1860  had  6 
professors,  3,000  alumni,  60  students,  and  a 
library  of  53,000  volumes. 

WILLIAMS,  the  extreme  K  W.  co.  of  Ohio, 
bordering  on  Indiana  and  Michigan,  and  inter- 
sected by  the  St.  Joseph's  and  Tiffin  rivers ; 
area,  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  16,632.  The 
surface  is  generally  undulating  and  the  soil 
fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were  84,332 
bushels  of  wheat,  105,922  of  Indian  corn,  37,- 
440  of  oats,  86,615  lbs.  of  butter,  and  4,431 
of  hay.  There  were  2  churches,  2  newspaper 
offices,  and  2,040  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
The  Michigan  southern  and  northern  Indiana 
railroad  traverses  the  county.     Capital,  Bryan. 

WILLIAMS,  Charles  Kilborn,  an  Ameri- 
can jurist,  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Jan.  24, 
1782,  died  in  Rutland,  Vt.,  March  9, 1853.  He 
was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Williams,  the  his- 
torian of  Vermont,  was  graduated  at  Williams 
college  in  1800,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1804. 
He  represented  Rutland  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture 6  years  between  1809  and  1821,  and  again 
in  1849,  was  state  attorney  for  the  county  of 
Rutland  in  1814--'15,  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  in  1823-'4,  collector  of  customs  for  the 
district  of  Vermont  from  1825  to  1829,  and 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  from  1827  to  1846, 
being  for  the  last  13  years  of  that  time  chief 
justice  and  ex  officio  chancellor.  In  1847  he 
was  unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil of  censors,  of  which  he  was  made  president. 
In  1850  and  1851  he  was  elected  governor  of 
the  state,  but  declined  a  reelection  in  1852. 

WILLIAMS,  Eleazar,  an  American  clergy- 
man, supposed  to  be  a  grandson  of  Eunice, 
daughter  of  ''the  redeemed  captive,"  born  at 
Caughnawaga,  IST.  Y.,  about  1787,  died  at  Ho- 
ganstown,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  28,  1858.  He  was  edu- 
cated by  friends  of  his  supposed  grandmother  at 
Long  Meadow,  Mass.,  served  among  the  Cana- 
dian Indians  as  a  secret  agent  of  the  United 
States  in  the  war  of  1812,  took  orders  in  the 
Episcopal  church  in  1826,  lived  as  a  missionary 
among  the  Indians  at  Green  Bay  and  elsewhere, 
and  translated  the  Prayer  Book  into  the  Mo- 
hawk tongue.  About  1842  he  began  to  make 
known  his  claim  to  be  the  son  of  Louis  XVI. 
and  Marie  Antoinette,  who  had  been  success- 
fully abstracted  from  his  revolutionary  prison 
in  Paris,  and  brought  to  America  by  an  agent 
of  the  royal  family.  The  story  attracted  no 
great  attention  until  it  was  taken  up  by  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Hanson  of  !N'ew  York,  who  set  it 
forth  with  great  ingenuity  and  plausibility  in  a 
series  of  articles  in  "Putnam's  Monthly"  in 
1853,  which  were  afterward  collected  in  a  vol- 
ume entitled  "  The  Lost  Prince"  (New  York, 
1854).  Mr.  Williams  was  thought  by  believers 
in  his  pretended  royal  descent  to  possess  a 
striking  Bourbon  countenance ;  to  others  he 
seemed  to  be  simply  a  good-looking,  good-na- 
tured, portly  half-breed  Indian. 
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WILLIAMS,  Ephraim,  a  colonel  in  the  colo- 
nial army  of  Massachusetts,  born  at  Newton, 
Mass.,  in  1715,  killed  near  Lake  George,  Sept. 
8, 1755.  In  early  life  he  was  a  sailor.  In  the 
war  with  France  from  1740  to  1748,  he  served 
as  captain  of  a  New  England  company  in  Can- 
ada, and  when  hostilities  broke  out  afresh  was 
put  in  command  of  a  regiment  and  ordered  to 
join  the  New  York  forces  under  Gen.  (after- 
ward Sir  William)  Johnson,  who  were  march- 
ing northward  to  attack  the  French.  He  was 
proceeding  with  a  large  body  of  soldiers  to  at- 
tack Dieskau's  advance  force,  when  the  whole 
party  was  entrapped  in  an  ambuscade  of  French 
and  Indians,  and  at  the  first  fire  Col.  Williams 
fell  mortally  wounded  by  a  shot  in  the  head. 
Most  of  his  property  was  left  by  his  will  for 
the  establishment  of  a  free  school  in  Massachu- 
setts, of  which  Williams  college  was  the  result. 
(See  Williams  College.) 

WILLIAMS,  Helen  Maeia,  an  English  au- 
thoress, born  in  the  north  of  England  in  1762, 
died  in  Paris  in  Dec.  1827.  She  went  to  Lon- 
don at  the  age  of  18,  and  was  introduced  to 
public  notice  by  Dr.  Andrew  Kippis,  who  rec- 
ommended very  highly  her  first  work,  a  legen- 
dary tale  in  verse  entitled  "  Edwin  and  Elfrida," 
which  was  published  in  1782.  Between  this 
period  and  1788  she  published  an  *'  Ode  on 
Peace"  (1783) ;  "  Peru,  a  Poem"  (1784)  ;  a  col- 
lection of  miscellaneous  poems  (2  vols.  8vo., 
1786) ;  and  "  The  Slave  Trade,  a  Poem"  (1788). 
In  1790  she  settled  in  Paris,  and  in  the  same 
year  published  a  series  of  *'  Letters  from 
France,"  and  in  1792  a  second  series.  These 
''  Letters"  advocated  the  doctrines  of  the  Giron- 
dists, and  on  their  downfall  she  was  in  great 
danger,  and  was  for  some  time  imprisoned.  Her 
remaining  works  are :  * '  Travels  in  Switzerland ;" 
"  Narrative  of  Events  in  France"  (1815) ;  "•  Cor- 
respondence of  Louis  XYL,  with  Observations ;" 
*'  Letters  on  the  Events  which  passed  in  France 
since  the  Eestoration  in  1815;"  an  English 
translation  of  Humboldt  and  Bonpland's  '^  Per- 
sonal Narrative"  (6  vols.  8vo.,  1814-'21) ;  *' Ju- 
lia," a  novel ;  and  a  collection  of  poems  (1823). 

WILLIAMS,  John,  an  American  clergyman, 
known  as  "the  redeemed  captive,"  born  in 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  Dec.  10,  1644,  died  in  Deer- 
field,  Mass.,  June  12, 1729.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1683,  and  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  church  inDeerfield,  Oct.  17, 1688. 
On  the  night  of  Feb.  28,  1704,  a  party  of  300 
French  and  Indians  surprised  the  town,  and 
some  of  them,  breaking  open  Mr.  Williams's 
house,  killed  two  of  his  children  and  his  negro 
servant,  and  forced  him  with  his  wife  and  6  of 
his  surviving  children  (his  son  Eleazar  was  ab- 
sent) to  set  out  with  other  prisoners  for  Can- 
ada. On  the  second  day's  march  Mrs.  Williams 
fell  from  exhaustion,  and  was  despatched  with 
a  tomahawk.  About  20  other  prisoners  were 
murdered  under  similar  circumstances.  On  his 
arrival  in  Canada,  after  a  journey  attended  by 
almost  unexampled  hardships,  he  was  treated 
by  the  French  with  great  humanity  and  even 


courtesy,  and  at  length  was  redeemed,  and.  ar- 
rived in  Boston,  Nov.  21,  1706,  with  57  other 
captives,  among  whom  were  two  of  his  chil- 
dren. His  daughter  Eunice,  10  years  of  age, 
was  left  behind,  and  married  an  Indian.  Mr. 
Williams,  soon  after  his  return,  resumed  his 
pastoral  charge  at  Deerfield,  and  published  a 
narrative  of  his  captivity,  entitled  "The  Re- 
deemed Captive."  By  a  second  wife  he  had  5 
children.    Three  of  his  sons  were  clergymen. 

WILLIAMS,  John,  an  English  missionary, 
born  at  Tottenham,  near  London,  June  29, 1796, 
murdered  by  the  natives  at  Dillon's  bay  in  the 
island  of  Erromango,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides 
group,  Nov.  20,  1839.  He  was  apprenticed  at 
the  age  of  14  to  an  ironmonger,  but  at  20  ofi'er- 
ed  himself  to  the  London  missionary  society  as 
a  missionary,  and  was  sent  out  with  his  wife  to 
Eimeo,  one  of  the  Society  islands.  Thence,  after 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  they 
removed,  first  to  Huaheine,  and  finally  to  Raia- 
tea,  the  largest  of  the  Society  group.  He  was 
very  successful  here  for  about  5  years,  after 
which,  with  a  vessel  which  he  had  purchased 
at  Sydney,  he  visited  the  Hervey  islands  and 
founded  a  mission  at  Raratonga  (1823).  Leav- 
ing his  converts  under  the  care  of  a  native 
teacher,  he  resided  at  Raiatea  until  he  had 
learned  the  language  of  the  Hervey  islands. 
He  then  returned  to  Raratonga  (1827),  where 
he  prepared  some  books,  and  translated  a  por- 
tion of  the  Bible.  Wishing  to  go  back  to  Raia- 
tea, and  finding  no  vessel,  he  resolved  to  build 
one.  He  made  all  the  necessary  tools,  and  in 
the  course  of  15  weeks  launched  a  boat  60  feet 
long  and  18  wide,  the  sails  being  made  of  na- 
tive matting,  the  cordage  of  the  bark  of  the 
hibiscus^  the  oakum  of  cocoanut  husks  and 
banana  stumps,  and  the  sheaves  of  iron  wood. 
In  this  vessel,  within  the  next  4  years,  he  ex- 
plored almost  the  whole  of  the  South  sea 
islands,  and  visited  Tahiti,  Raiatea,  and  Rara- 
tonga, more  than  once.  During  this  time  the 
Samoan  mission  was  established,  the  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Raratongan 
language  completed,  and  the  people  of  the 
island  civilized  and  Christianized.  In  1834  he 
visited  England,  where  his  adventures  made 
him  an  object  of  great  attention.  He  remained 
there  nearly  4  years,  procured  the  publication 
of  his  Raratongan  Testament  by  the  British 
and  foreign  Bible  society,  raised  £4,000  for  the 
purchase  and  outfit  of  a  missionary  ship,  the 
Camden,  wrote  and  published  a  "  Narrative  of 
Missionary  Enterprises  in  the  South  Sea  Isl- 
ands, with  Remarks  upon  the  Natural  History  of 
the  Islands,  Origin,  Languages,  Traditions,  and 
Usages  of  the  Inhabitants,"  and  prepared  and 
advocated  plans  for  a  theological  school  for  the 
education  of  native  missionaries  at  Raratonga 
and  a  high  school  at  Tahiti.  In  April,  1838,  he 
embarked  on  his  return  to  his  field  of  labor 
with  16  other  missionaries.  Having  visited  the 
Samoan  group,  Raratonga,  and  Tahiti,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, with  one  companion,  sailed  for  the  New 
Hebrides,  hoping  to  plant  a  mission  there,  but 
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botli  were  killed  by  the  natives,  who  were  ir- 
ritated by  the  injuries  tbey  had  received  from 
the  crew  of  a  vessel  which  had  landed  there 
shortly  before.  The  greater  part  of  his  body 
was  eaten  by  the  savages. — Several  memoirs  of 
Mr.  Williams  have  been  published ;  the  most 
complete  is  that  by  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Prout. 
WILLIAMS,  MoNiER,  an  English  orientalist, 
born  in  Bombay,  where  his  father  was  surveyor- 
general,  in  1819.  He  studied  successively  at 
King's  college,  London,  Baliol  college,  Oxford, 
the  East  India  company's  college  at  Haileybury, 
and  University  college,  Oxford,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1844.  From  1844  to  1858  he  was 
professor  of  Sanscrit  at  Haileybury  college. 
After  the  abolition  of  that  institution  in  1858, 
he  superintended  the  oriental  studies  at  Chel- 
tenham for  two  years.  In  Dec.  1860,  he  was 
elected  Boden  Sanscrit  professor  at  Oxford.  He 
has  publfshed  a  "  Practical  Grammar  of  the  San- 
scrit Language,  arranged  with  reference  to  the 
Classical  Languages  of  Europe"  (1846  ;  2d  ed., 
Oxford,  1857) ;  an  English-Sanscrit  dictionary 
(1851) ;  translations  of  three  of  the  Sanscrit  dra- 
mas (1849-'55);  "Original  Papers  illustrating 
the  History  of  the  Application  of  the  Roman 
Alphabet  to  the  Languages  of  India"  (1859) ; 
"Story  of  ISTala,"  a  Sanscrit  poem,  with  vocab- 
ulary and  Dean  Milman's  translation  (Oxford, 
1860),  &c. 

WILLIAMS,  Otho  Holland,  an  American 
general,  born  in  Prince  George's  co.,  Md.,  in 
1748,  died  July  16, 1794.  Previous  to  the  rev- 
olution he  was  employed  in  the  county  clerk's 
offices  in  Prince  George's  and  Baltimore  coun- 
ties, and  when  the  war  broke  out  was  appoint- 
ed a  lieutenant  in  the  rifle  company  raised  in 
Frederick  county.  He  became  a  prisoner  when 
Fort  Washington  in  New  York  was  taken  by 
the  English,  the  regiment  of  which  he  was  then 
major  forming  part  of  the  garrison.  Being 
soon  exchanged,  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  6th  Maryland  regiment,  and  was  afterward 
adjutant-general  to  Gates,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  to  the  end  of  the  war.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  the  battle  of  Camden,  and  was  very 
useful  in^  thwarting  the  various  attempts  of 
Cornwallis  to  surprise  Gen.  Greene,  after  the 
return  of  the  latter  into  [^Torth  Carolina.  In  May, 
1782,  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general. 

WILLIAMS,  Roger,  the  founder  of  the  state 
of  Rhode  Island,  born  in  Wales  in  1606,  died 
in  Rhode  Island  in  1683.  He  was  the  son  of 
William  Williams,  of  Conwyl  Cayo,  near  Lam- 
peter, Caermarthenshire.  The  tradition  which 
makes  him  a  relative  of  Ohver  Cromwell  is 
slenderly  supported.  That  he  was  religiously 
educated  may  be  inferred  from  a  reference  to 
his  early  years  made  late  in  life.  "  From  my 
childhood,"  he  says,  "now  about  threescore 
years,  the  Father  of  lights  touched  my  soul 
with  a  love  to  himself,  to  his  only  begotten, 
the  true  Lord  Jesus,  and  to  his  Holy  Scrip- 
tures." While  yet  a  youth  we  find  him  in 
London,  attracting  by  his  shorthand  notes  of 
sermons,  and  of  speeches  in  the  star  chamber, 


the  attention  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who,  "  see- 
ing so  hopeful  a  youth,  took  such  liking  to  him, 
that  he  sent  him  in  to  Sutton's  hospital."    He 
was  elected  a  scholar  of  Sutton's  hospital,  now 
the  Charterhouse,  July  25,  1621,  and  obtained 
an  exhibition  July  9,   1624,  having  already 
(April  30)  entered  Jesus  college,  Oxford.  How 
long    he  remained  at    the  university  is  not 
known.    Logic  and  the  classics,  paramount  in 
the  studies  of  Oxford,  left  their  traces  deeply 
on  his  mind.     Perhaps  nothing  indicates  more 
precisely  the  scope  and  character  of  his  learn- 
ing than  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend.  Gov.  Winthrop  of  Connecticut.    From 
1652  to  1654  he  had  been  in  England  on  colo- 
nial business,  and  writing,  soon  after  his  re- 
turn, of  his  employments  while  there,  he  says : 
"  It  pleased  the  Lord  to  call  me  for  some  time, 
and  with  some  persons,  to  practise  the  He- 
brew, the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Dutch. 
The  secretary  of  the  council  (Mr.  Milton),  for 
my  Dutch  I  read  him,  read  me  many  more  lan- 
guages.   Grammar  rules  begin  to  be  esteemed 
a  tyranny.    I  taught  two  young  gentlemen,  a 
parliament  man's  sons,  as  we  teach  our  chil- 
dren English,  by  words,  phrases,  and  constant 
talk,"  &c.    There  is  a  tradition  that  on  leaving 
the  university  he  studied  law  under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  patron ;  but  if  so,  it  could  have  been 
for  a  short  time  only,  for  it  is  certain  that  he 
had  been  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England 
when  at  the  close  pf  1630  he  embarked  for 
America.     The  causes  which  kept  his  friend 
Milton  from  entering  the  sacred  office  very 
soon  compelled  Williams  to  abandon  it.    He 
became  a  Puritan  of  the  extreme  wing,  and  of 
that  section  of  the  wing  whose  tendencies  to 
the  views  of  the  Baptists  were  the  immediate 
occasion  of  the  rapid  rise  of  that  denomination 
in  England.     Arriving  at  Boston,  Feb.  5,  1631, 
"a  young  minister,  godly  and  zealous,  having 
precious"  gifts,  and  accompanied  by  his  wife 
Mary,  he  soon  incurred  the  hostility  of  the  au- 
thorities by  his  religious  opinions,  and  chiefly 
by  denying  that  the  magistrates  had  a  right  to 
punish  for  any  but  civil  oifences,  and  proceeded 
within  a  few  weeks  to  Salem  to  become  the 
assistant  of  Skelton,  pastor  of  the  congregation 
of  that  town.    A  remonstrance  from  the  gen- 
eral court  against  his  settlement  was  imme- 
diately transmitted  to  Salem,  in  which  it  was 
complained  that  he  had  refused  "  to  join  with 
the  congregation  at  Boston,  because  they  would 
not  make  a  public  declaration  of  their  repent- 
ance for  having  communion  with  the  churches 
of  England,  while  they  lived  there;"  and  be- 
side this,  "had  declared  his  opinion  that  the 
magistrate  might  not  punish  a  breach  of  the 
sabbath,  nor  any  other  offence,  as  it  was  [per- 
haps, considered  as]  a  breach  of  the  first  table." 
The  objections  of  Williams  to  the  church  of 
England  were,  first,  that  it  was  composed  of 
pious  and  worldly  men  indiscriminately,  and 
second,  that  it  assumed  authority  over  the  con- 
science,  and  was  persecuting.     The  first  of 
these  objections  the  Puritans  of  Boston  shared 
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with  'Williams ;  the  last  assailed  the  theocracy 
which  they  themselves  were  rearing  on  the 
shores  of  l^ew  England.  His  ministry  at  Salem 
was  brief.  Persecution  instantly  commenced, 
and  before  the  close  of  summer  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  to  Plymouth.  Here  he  was  kindly 
received,  and  during  two  years  he  was  the  as- 
sistant of  the  pastor,  Mr.  Ealph  Smith.  Here 
too  he  formed  acquaintance  with  leading  chiefs 
of  the  Indians,  and  gained  a  knowledge  of  their 
language.  Anxious  to  return  to  Salem,  the 
reluctance  of  the  people  of  Plymouth  to  submit 
to  his  departure  was  overcome  by  the  politic 
Brewster,  who  expressed  the  fear  that  Williams 
would  ''  run  the  same  course  of  rigid  separa- 
tion and  Anabaptistry  which  Mr.  John  Smyth" 
had  run  at  Amsterdam.  Eesuming  his  minis- 
terial labors  at  Salem,  he  became  the  successor 
of  Skelton,  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
his  enemies,  "  in  one  year's  time  he  filled  that 
place  with  principles  of  rigid  separation,  tend- 
ing to  Anabaptism."  The  sentence  of  banish- 
ment, declared  by  the  general  court  late  in  the 
autumn  of  1635,  was  in  these  words :  *'  Where- 
as Mr.  Roger  Williams,  one  of  the  elders  of  the 
church  at  Salem,  hath  broached  and  divulged 
divers  new  and  dangerous  opinions  against  the 
authority  of  magistrates;  as  also  writ  letters 
of  defamation,  both  of  the  magistrates  and 
churches  here,  and  that  before  any  conviction, 
and  yet  maintaineth  the  same  without  any  re- 
tractation; it  is  therefore  ordered,  that  the 
said  Mr.  Williams  shall  depart  out  of  this  juris- 
diction within  six  weeks  now  next  ensuing, 
which,  if  he  neglect  to  perform,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  governor  and  two  of  the  magis- 
trates to  send  him  to  some  place  out  of  this 
jurisdiction,  not  to  return  any  more  without 
license  from  the  court."  He  had  called  in  ques- 
tion the  authority  of  magistrates  in  respect  to 
two  things,  one  relating  to  the  right  of  the  king 
to  appropriate  and  grant  the  lands  of  the  In- 
dians without  purchase,  and  the  other  to  the 
right  of  the  civil  power  to  impose  faith  and 
worship.  On  the  first  of  these  points  Williams 
at  one  time  made  explanations  that  were  deem- 
ed satisfactory;  on  the  other  the  divergence 
was  hopeless,  the  ministers  who  gave  their  ad- 
vice at  the  request  of  the  court  declaring  that 
opinions  which  would  not  allow  the  magistrate 
to  intermeddle,  even  to  restrain  a  church  from 
heresy  or  apostasy,  were  not  to  be  endured, 
and  he,  on  the  other  hand,  maintaining  with 
inflexible  rigor  the  absolute  and  eternal  distinc- 
tion between  the  spheres  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment and  the  Christian  church.  The  *'  letters 
of  defamation"  were  but  a  subordinate  and  un- 
important count  in  the  indictment.  One  of 
these  was  an  appeal  to  the  churches  against  a 
decision  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  other  was 
a  letter  to  his  own  church  in  favor  of  those 
principles  of  rigid  separation  which  he  had  ad- 
vocated from  the  beginning.  The  charges 
urged  against  him  are  thus  stated  by  Williams, 
in  his  pamphlet  entitled  "  Mr.  Cotton's  Letter 
Examined  and  Answered:"  *' After  my  public 


trial  and  answers  at  the  general  court,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  magistrates,  whose  name  and 
speech  may  be  by  others  remembered,  stood 
up  and  spake:  'Mr.  Williams,'  said  he,  'holds 
forth  these  four  particulars:  First,  that  we 
have  not  our  land  by  patent  from  the  king,  but 
that  the  natives  are  the  true  owners  of  it,  and 
that  we  ought  to  repent  of  such  a  receiving  it 
by  patent.  Secondly,  that  it  is  not  lawful  to 
call  a  wicked  person  to  swear,  [or]  to  pray,  as 
being  actions  of  God's  worship.  Thirdly,  that 
it  is  not  lawful  to  hear  any  of  the  ministers  of 
the  parish  assemblies  in  England.  Fourthly, 
that  the  civil  magistrate's  power  extends  only 
to  the  bodies,  goods,  and  outward  state  of  men, 
&c.'  I  acknowledge  the  particulars  were  right- 
ly summed  up,  and  I  also  hope  that,  as  I  then 
maintained  the  rocky  strength  of  them  to  my 
own,  and  other  consciences'  satisfaction,  so, 
through  the  Lord's  assistance,  I  shall  be  ready 
for  the  same  grounds  not  only  to  be  bound  and 
banished,  but  to  die  also  in  New  England,  as 
for  most  holy  truths  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.'* 
— It  is  not  improbable  that  a  settlement  in  the 
territory  around  Narraganset  bay,  not  embraced 
within  the  limits  of  any  existing  colony,  had 
been  already  contemplated  by  Williams.  It  is 
certain  that  a  purpose  of  this  kind  ripened  rap- 
idly after  the  sentence  of  banishment  had  been 
pronounced.  Great  indignation  at  that  event 
was  felt  by  his  friends,  and  these  to  the  num- 
ber of  20  or  more  were  ready  to  share  his  for- 
tunes in  an  undertaking  of  that  kind.  The 
period  allowed  him  to^prepare  for  his  depart- 
ure had  been  extended  to  the  coming  spring. 
But  the  infection  of  his  doctrines  was  spread- 
ing, and  his  purpose  of  founding  a  colony,  close 
at  hand,  and  embodying  his  principles,  had  be- 
come known.  It  was  determined,  therefore, 
to  send  him  to  England  at  once,  and  a  small 
vessel  was  despatched  to  Salem  to  bring  him 
away.  Williams,  however,  obtained  notice  of 
what  was  doing,  and  was  already  beyond  reach 
when  the  vessel  arrived.  In  midwinter,  aban- 
doning his  friends  and  his  family,  "  sorely  tossed 
for  14  weeks,  not  knowing  what  bread  or  bed 
did  mean,"  he  had  betaken  himself  to  the  wil- 
derness, and  "  steered  his  course"  for  the  shores 
of  the  Narraganset.  Purchasing  of  Ousame- 
quin  lands  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Seekonk 
river,  he  had  planted  his  corn  for  the  season, 
when,  ascertaining  that  he  was  within^  the 
bounds  of  Plymouth  colony,  he  set  out,  with  5 
companions,  on  new  explorations.  Embarking 
in  a  canoe,  they  proceeded  down  the  stream, 
turned  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  and  as- 
cended the  river  which  forms  its  western 
boundary,  to  a  spot  which  tradition  has  con- 
secrated as  their  landing.  "I  having  made 
covenant  of  peaceable  neighborhood  with  all 
the  sachems  and  nations  round  about  us,"  says 
Williams,  "and  having,  of  a  sense  of  God's 
merciful  providence  unto  me  in  my  distress, 
called  the  place  Providence,  I  desired  it  might 
be  for  a  shelter  for  persons  distressed  for  con- 
science."   The  fundamental  article  of  govern- 
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ment,  establishing  a  pure  democracy,  with  ab- 
solute inhibition  of  control  over  the  consciences 
of  men,  which  persons  admitted  to  this  remark- 
able corporation  were  required  to  sign,  was  in 
these  words:  "We,  whose  names  are  hereun- 
der, desirous  to  inhabit  in  the  town  of  Provi- 
dence, do  promise  to  subject  ourselves,  in  active 
or  passive  obedience,  to  all  such  orders  or 
agreements  as  shall  be  made  fdr  public  good 
of  the  body,  in  an  orderly  way,  by  the  major 
consent  of  the  present  inhabitants,  masters  of 
families,  incorporated  together  in  a  town  fel- 
lowship, and  others  whom  they  shall  admit 
nnto  the  same,  only  in  civil  things."  The 
method  of  planting  the  first  church  in  Provi- 
dence, now  known  as  the  first  Baptist  church 
in  that  city,  answers  perfectly  to  the  views 
touching  that  matter  which  had  been  set  forth 
in  Holland  by  Smyth  and  Helwys.  When  Smyth 
and  his  followers  in  Amsterdam  became  Bap- 
tists, they  hesitated  to  ask  baptism  of  the  or- 
thodox Dutch  Anabaptists,  because  they  did 
not  in  all  points  agree  with  the  Dutch  in  opin- 
ion. They  therefore  instituted  baptism  among 
themselves  by  authorizing  certain  of  their  own 
number  to  be  administrators  of  the  rite.  This 
example  was  followed  at  Providence,  the  colo- 
nists instituting  baptism  among  themselves,  in 
March,  1639.  Ezekiel  Holliman,  a  layman,  first 
baptized  Williams,  and  then  Williams  baptized 
Holliman,  ''and  some  ten  more."  Thus  was 
founded  the  first  Baptist  church  in  America. 
But  Williams  seems  to  have  had  immediate 
doubts  of  the  validity  of  the  proceeding,  and 
soon  withdrew  from  his  associates  in  this  meas- 
ure. Various  explanations  of  his  withdrawing 
have  been  given,  and  prominent  among  these 
the  absence  of  "a  visible  succession"  of  au- 
thorized administrators  of  the  rite  of  baptism. 
The  history  of  Roger  Williams,  for  the  succeed- 
ing period  of  near  half  a  century,  is  the  history 
of  Providence  and  of  Rhode  Island.  The  colony 
was  for  some  years  a  pure  democracy,  transact- 
ing its  public  business  in  town  meetings.  The 
rise  of  neighboring  settlements  at  Portsmouth 
and  J^ewport  rendered  necessary  both  an  au- 
thority better  recognized  and  a  common  gov- 
ernment. Williams  was  therefore  appointed, 
in  1642,  an  agent  to  visit  England  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  a  charter.  This  mission  he 
successfully  accomplished  the  next  year,  re- 
turning in  1644.  While  on  his  voyage  to  JSng- 
land,  he  wrote  his  "  Key  into  the  Languages 
of  America,"  a  work  which  included  likewise 
observations  on  the  manners,  habits,  laws,  and 
religion  of  the  Indian  tribes.  Beside  this  work, 
he  published  during  his  residence  abroad  a 
pamphlet  entitled  '^  Mr.  Cotton's  Letter  Exam- 
ined and  Answered,"  and  "  The  Bloudy  Tenent 
of  Persecution  for  Cause  of  Conscience,  dis- 
cussed in  a  Conference  between  Truth  and 
Peace."  This  last,  in  which  were  set  forth  the 
nature  and  sphere  of  civil  government,  was  the 
great  literary  labor  of  his  life.  On  the  occur- 
rence of  new  difficulties  in  the  colony,  he  was 
again  sent  to  England  in  1651,  and  was  equally 


successful  in  executing  his  mission.  While 
abroad  the  second  time  he  published  "Experi- 
ments of  Spiritual  Life  and  Health,  and  their 
Preservatives,"  a  practical  religious  work,  ded- 
icated to  his  friend  Lady  Vane,  which  he  says 
was  written  "  in  the  thickest  of  the  native  In- 
dians of  America,  in  their  very  wild  houses, 
and  by  their  barbarous  fires."  He  published 
at  this  time  likewise  "The  Hireling  Ministry 
none  of  Christ's,  or  a  Discourse  touching  the 
Propagating  the  Gospel  of  Christ  Jesus,"  and 
*^  The  Bloudy  Tenent  yet  more  Bloudy  by  Mr. 
Cotton's  Endeavor  to  wash  it  white  in  the 
Blood  of  the  Lamb."  It  was  during  his  second 
stay  in  England  that  he  was  for  a  time  engaged 
in  teaching,  and  that  he  enjoyed  the  intimate 
friendship  of  Milton.  He  returned  to  Rhode 
Island  in  1654,  and  in  September  of  the  same 
year  was  elected  president  of  the  colony,  an 
office  which  he  held  for  2^  years.  He  refused 
to  persecute  the  Quakers,  but  had  a  celebrated 
controversy  with  them  in  1672,  meeting  three 
of  the  most  eminent  preachers  of  the  sect  in  pub- 
lic debate  at  Newport,  and  afterward  published 
a  controversial  work,  the  last  probably  and  the 
least  creditable  of  his  publications,  entitled 
"  George  Fox  digged  out  of  his  Burrowes." 
The  magistrates  of  Massachusetts  seem  never 
to  have  relented  toward  him,  the  principles 
and  character  of  the  colony  he  had  founded  pre- 
cluding reconciliation ;  though  he  was  permit- 
ted to  visit  Boston  and  to  pass  through  it  on 
his  voyages  to  and  from  England,  not  even  tbe 
interference  of  the  English  authorities  could 
induce  the  removal  of  the  ban  under  which  the 
magistrates  had  placed  him.  His  influence 
with  the  Indians  enabled  him  to  render  signal 
services  to  the  colonies  around  him,  by  avert- 
ing from  them  the  calamities  of  savage  war ; 
but  they  refused  to  admit  Rhode  Island  into 
the  ISTew  England  league,  and  even  put  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  her  procuring  the  means  of 
defence.  He  "was  buried  with  all  the  solem- 
nity the  colony  was  able  to  show,"  in  his  fam- 
ily burying  ground,  near  the  spot  where  he 
landed,  and  a  monument  is  to  be  erected  over 
his  grave. — Memoirs  of  the  life  of  Roger  Wil- 
liams have  been  written  by  James  D.  Knowles 
(Boston,  1833),  William  Gammell  (Boston, 
1846),  and  Romeo  Elton  (London,  1852). 

WILLIAMS,  Samuel,  LL.D.,  an  American 
clergyman  and  scholar,  born  in  Waltham,  Mass., 
April  23,  1743,  died  in  Rutland,  Vt.,  Jan.  2, 
1817.  He  was  a  grandson  of  the  Rev.  John  Wil- 
liams of  Deerfield,  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1761,  licensed  to  preach  in  1763,  and 
ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church 
in  Bradford,  Mass.,  in  1765.  He  was  elected 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philoso- 
phy in  Harvard  college  in  1780,  and  filled  the  post 
for  8  years,  being  also  for  part  of  that  period 
professor  of  astronomy.  In  1785  the  university 
of  Edinburgh  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
LL.D.,  and  in  1786  he  received  the  same  degree 
from  Yale  college.  He  surveyed  the  W.  bound- 
ary of  Massachusetts  in  1786,  and  the  boundary 
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line  of  Yermont  in  1805.  He  was  the  anthor 
of  a  *' Natural  and  Civil  History  of  Vermont" 
(1794;  enlarged  ed.,  2  vols.,  1809). 

"WILLIAMS,  Samuel  Wells,  LL.D.,  an  Amer- 
ican *  sinologue,  born  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  Sept. 
1812.  He  was  educated  at  the  Rensselaer 
school  in  Troy,  and  went  to  China  in  1833  as 
a  printer  in  the  newly- established  mission  of 
the  American  board  of  commissioners  for  for- 
eign missions  at  Canton.  Here  he  began  the 
study  of  the  Chinese  language,  and  assisted  in 
editing  the  "  Chinese  Repository,"  a  monthly 
pubHcation  started  the  year  before  by  Dr. 
Bridgman.  In  1835  he  removed  to  Macao  to 
complete  the  printing  of  Medhurst's  Hokkeen 
dictionary;  and  in  July,  1837,  he  went  to 
Japan  in  a  vessel  sent  by  C.  W.  King  of 
Canton  to  return  to  their  homes  7  shipwreck- 
ed Japanese ;  she  was  driven  away  from  two 
-ports  by  cannon  balls,  and  the  men  were 
brought  back  to  Macao.  Mr.  Williams  obtain- 
ed from  some  of  them  an  acquaintance  with 
their  language,  translated  a  treatise  on  smelting 
copper  from  the  original,  and  made  a  version 
of  the  book  of  Genesis  and  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  into  the  Japanese.  After  the  publi- 
cation of  Dr.  Bridgman's  "  Chinese  Chrestoma- 
thy,"  to  which  Mr.  Williams  contributed  about 
one  third,  he  printed  in  China  his  "Easy  Les- 
sons in  Chinese"  (1841),  "English  and  Chinese 
Vocabulary"  (1843),  and  "  Chinese  Commercial 
Guide"  (1844).  In  Nov.  1844,  he  set  out  for 
America,  passing  through  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Europe,  and  reaching  New  York  in  Oct.  1845. 
The  project  of  casting  a  font  of  movable  Chi- 
nese type  in  Berlin  had  been  started,  and  to  ob- 
tain funds  for  the  enterprise  he  delivered  lec- 
tures on  the  condition  of  China,  which  were 
afterward  enlarged  and  published  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Middle  Kingdom"  (2  vols.  12mo., 
New  York,  1848).  Soon  after  the  publication  of 
this  work,  the  faculty  of  Union  college  confer- 
red upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  In  1848  he 
returned  to  Canton,  and  took  charge  of  the 
"Chinese  Repository,"  which  was  closed  in 
1851  with  its  20th  volume.  In  1853-'4  he  ac- 
companied Com.  Perry's  expedition  to  Japan  as 
interpreter.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  secre- 
tary and  interpreter  to  the  U.  S.  legation,  and 
took  charge  of  it  until  the  arrival  of  the  minis- 
ter, Mr.  Parker.  He  published  in  1856  a  "  To- 
nic Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language,"  and 
in  1858  went  with  Mr.  Reed  to  Tien-tsin  to  assist 
in  the  negotiations  connected  with  the  treaty, 
and  the  next  year  with  Mr.  Ward  to  Peking  to 
exchange  the  ratifications.  In  1860  he  revisited 
the  United  States,  and  delivered  lectures  before 
the  Smithsonian  institution  and  elsewhere. 

WILLIAMS,  Thomas  Scott,  LL.D.,  an  Amer- 
ican jurist,  born  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  June 
26,  1777,  died  in  Hartford,  Dec.  15,  1861.  He 
was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in'  1794,  and 
studied  law  at  the  Litchfield  law  school  and  in 
the  ofiice  of  Judge  (afterward  Chief  Justice) 
Swift  in  Windham,  Conn.,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1799,  and  in  1803  settled 


in  Hartford.  He  represented  Hartford  in  the 
state  assembly  7  times  between  1813  and  1829, 
and  in  congress  from  1817  to  1819.  In  1829 
he  was  appointed  an  associate  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  errors,  and  in  1834  was  chosen 
chief  justice,  which  office  he  held  till  1847, 
when  his  term  expired  by  the  constitutional 
limitation  of  age.  From  1831  to  1835  he  was 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Hartford,  and  for  20  years 
was  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
American  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at 
Hartford.  He  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  and 
for  several  years  previously  president  of  the 
American  tract  society,  was  a  large  contribu- 
tor to  objects  of  benevolence,  and  bequeathed 
nearly  $30,000  to  charitable  institutions. 

WILLIAMS,  William,  a  signer  of  the  de- 
claration of  independence,  born  in  Lebanon, 
Windham  co.,  Conn.,  April  8, 1731,  died  there, 
Aug.  2,  1811.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1751.  In  1755  he  accepted  a  com- 
mission on  the  staff  of  Col.  Ephraim  Williams, 
and  made  one  cajnpaign.  After  the  revolu- 
tionary troubles  began  he  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  safety,  and  in  Oct.  1775 
was  chosen  a  representative  in  the  continental 
congress.  His  property  was  nearly  all  expend- 
ed in  the  war,  and  he  was  very  active  in  ob- 
taining private  donations  to  supply  the  army, 
going  from  house  to  house  to  collect  any  arti- 
cles that  could  relieve  a  destitute  soldier.  He 
held  nearly  every  office  in  the  gift  of  his  con- 
stituents, served  nearly  50  years  in  the  state 
legislature,  and  was  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion of  his  state  which  adopted  the  federal 
constitution. 

WILLIAMS,  SiE  William  Eenwick,  an  Eng- 
lish general,  born  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
Dec.  10,  1800.  He  was  taken  to  England  in 
his  childhood,  entered  the  military  school  at 
Woolwich,  was  commissioned  second  lieuten- 
ant of  artillery  in  1825,  and  became  first  lieu- 
tenant in  1827  and  captain  in  1840.  During 
his  lieutenancy  he  served  9  years  in  Ceylon, 
and  on  receiving  his  captain's  commission  was 
sent  to  Turkey,  where  his  military  services  won 
him  the  brevet  rank  of  major ;  and  the  ability 
he  displayed  in  the  conference  with  the  Turk- 
ish and  Persian  commissioners  obtained  him 
the  brevet  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  1847. 
In  1852  he  was  made  companion  of  the  bath. 
In  Aug.  1854,  he  was  appointed  British  com- 
missioner with  the  Turkish  army  in  the  East, 
and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  a  few 
months  later  to  that  of  brigadier-general.  His 
head-quarters  were  at  Kars  near  Erzroum,  and 
upon  the  heights  above  that  city,  which  had 
then  been  invested  for  4  months,  his  force  re- 
pulsed with  terrible  slaughter  the  attack  of  the 
Russian  general  Muravieff,  Sept.  29, 1855.  But 
his  men  becoming  worn  out  by  famine,  on  Nov. 
14  he  accepted  terms  of  capitulation  from  Gen. 
Muravieff.  He  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  St. 
Petersburg,  where  he  was  treated  with  great 
honor.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  in  March,  1856,  he  returned  to  England. 
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For  Ms  gallant  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Sept. 
29  he  had  been  made  K.O.B.,  raised  by  the 
sultan  to  the  rank  of  a  mmhir  or  full  general 
in  the  Turkish  service,  and  on  his  return  to 
England  was  further  rewarded  by  a  baronetcy 
(called  "  of  Kars"),  a  life  pension  of  £1,000, 
the  Turkish  order  of  the  Medjidie,  the  degree 
of  D.O.L.  from  Oxford,  and  the  freedom  of 
the  city  of  London.  He  was  elected  soon  after 
member  of  parliament  for  Oalne,  and  was  in 
1860  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  forces 
in  British  America,  where  he  still  remains. 

WILLIAMS,  William  R.,  D.D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  born  in  New  York,  Oct.  14,  1804. 
He  was  graduated  at  Columbia  college,  New 
York,  in  1822,  studied  law  in  the  office  of  the 
Hon.  Peter  A.  Jay  for  three  years,  practised 
for  a  year,  and  after  a  visit  to  Europe  relin- 
quished brilliant  prospects  of  success  in  the 
legal  profession,  and  entered  upon  the  ministry 
in  the  Baptist  denomination.  He  was  install- 
ed pastor  of  the  Amity  street  Baptist  church, 
Kew  York,  at  the  time  of  its  formation  in  1831, 
and  still  retains  that  office,  notwithstanding 
numerous  and  pressing  solicitations  from  col- 
leges, theological  seminaries,  and  other  bodies 
to  accept  more  conspicuous  positions.  He  has 
published  2  volumes  of  discourses,  "  Religious 
rrogress"  (Boston,  1850)  and  "Lectures  on 
the  Lord's  Prayer"  (Boston,  1851),  and  a  vol- 
ume of  "Miscellaneous  Addresses"  (New  York, 
1850),  &c.,  and  is  understood  to  be  preparing 
a  work  on  ecclesiastical  history. 

WILLIAMS  COLLEGE,  an  institution  of 
learning,  situated  in  Williamstown,  Berkshire 
CO.,  Mass.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  bequest 
of  Col.  Ephraim  Williams,  who  died  in  1755, 
and  who  in  his  will  directed,  after  certain  other 
provisions,  "that  the  remainder  of  his  lands 
should  be  sold,  at  the  discretion  of  his  execu- 
tors, within  5  years  after  an  established  peace ; 
and  that  the  interest  of  the  moneys  arising  from 
the  sale,  and  also  the  interest  of  his  notes  and 
bonds,  should  be  applied  to  the  support  of  a 
free  school  in  a  township  west  of  Fort  Mas- 
sachusetts; provided  that  said  township  fall 
within  the  limits  of  Massachusetts,  after  run- 
ning the  line  between  Massachusetts  and  New 
York;  and  provided  the  said  township  when 
incorporated  be  called  Williamstown."  The 
property  was  sold,  and  the  funds  were  allowed 
to  accumulate  till  1785,  when  a  free  school  was 
incorporated  by  the  legislature,  9  trustees  ap- 
pointed, and  a  lottery  granted  for  raising  funds 
to  erect  a  school  house ;  about  $3,500  were 
thus  obtained,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
raised  about  $2,000  more,  and  in  1790  a  brick 
building  (now  the  West  college),  82  feet  long, 
42  broad,  aad  4  stories  high,  was  completed. 
The  free  school  was  opened  Oct.  20,  1791,  the 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Fitch  being  the  first  principal. 
There  were  two  departments,  an  academy  or 
grammar  school,  and  an  English  free  school. 
In  1793  the  institution  was  incorporated  as  a 
college  under  the  name  of  Williams  hall ;  the 
property  vested  in  the  free  school  was  trana- 
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ferred  to  the  college,  and  a  grant  of  $4,000 
was  made  from  the  state  treasury  to  purchase 
a  library  and  apparatus.  Mr.  Fitch  was  ap- 
pointed president,  and  entered  upon  his  duties 
in  Oct.  1793.  The  academy  was  continued  till 
1806.  The  first  commencement  of  the  college 
was  held  Sept.  2,  1795,  when  4  students  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  B.A.  In  1796  the  legis- 
lature granted  two  townships  of  land,  which 
were  sold  for  $10,000.  A  catalogue  was  pub- 
lished in  1795,  said  to  have  been  the  first  col- 
lege catalogue  ever  printed  in  this  country. 
The  college  had  then  77  students,  and  in  1804 
the  number  had  risen  to  144.  In  1805  Ind 
1809  two  other  townships  of  land  were  graftted 
it  by  the  legislature,  from  which  about  $10,000 
were  realized.  In  1810  Woodbridge  Little  of 
Pittsfield  bequeathed  $5,500  to  the  college  for 
the  benefit  of  indigent  students.  It  continued 
to  prosper  till  1808,  when,  in  consequence  of  a 
disagreement  between  the  students  and  some 
of  the  officers,  it  began  to  decline.  In  1815  the 
Rev.  Zephaniah  Swift  Moore  became  president. 
Under  his  administration  strong  efforts  were 
made  to  remove  the  college  to  Northampton, 
but  the  inhabitants  of  Berkshire  co.  raised 
$17,500  to  be  paid  to  the  college  on  condition 
that  it  should  not  be  removed,  and  the  legis- 
lature refused  to  sanction  the  removal.  Upon 
this  Dr.  Moore  resigned  (1821),  and  became 
president  of  Amherst  college.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  Edward  Dorr  Griffin,  D.D., 
under  whom  the  college  began  to  regain  its 
former  prosperity.  The  Berkshire  medical 
institution  at  Pittsfield  was  placed  under  its 
supervision.  An  alumni  association  was  formed 
and  raised  $5,000,  the  interest  of  which  was  to 
be  expended  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus  and 
instruments.  Other  friends  of  the  college  raised 
a  fund  of  $25,000,  and  several  bequests  were 
received  for  the  increase  of  the  library  and  the 
aid  of  indigent  students.  Dr.  Griffin  resigned 
in  1836,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Mark 
Hopkins,  the  present  incumbent.  In  1836  an 
astronomical  observatory,  said  to  have  been 
the  first  erected  on  this  continent,  was  built 
mainly  through  the  instrumentality  of  Prof. 
Albert  Hopkins,  who  also  erected  and  present- 
ed to  the  college  a  magnetic  observatory.  In 
Oct.  1841,  the  building  known  as  East  college 
was  destroyed  by  fire ;  and  during  the  succeed- 
ing summer  two  new  edifices.  East  and  South 
colleges,  were  erected.  In  1844-'6  Amos  Law- 
rence of  Boston  made  several  large  donations 
to  the  college,  amounting  in  all  to  about  $30,- 
000,  with  a  portion  of  which  a  library  building 
was  erected  and  named  Lawrence  hall.  With- 
in the  last  8  years,  donations  to  the  amount 
of  $25,000  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Nathan 
Jackson  of  New  York,  from  the  proceeds  of 
which  a  building  (Jackson  hall)  has  been  erect- 
ed to  contain  the  collections  of  the  lyceum  of 
natural  history.  In  1 860  Alumni  hall  was  erect- 
ed. In  1860-61  the  college  had  11  instructors, 
240  students,  and  a  library  of  20,000  volumes. 
The  number  of  graduates  had  been  1,711. 
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WILLIAMSBUEa,  a  S.  K  district  of  South 
Carolina,  bounded  K  E.  by  Lynch's  creek  and 
the  Great  Pedee  river,  and  S.  W.  by  the  San- 
tee,  which  is  here  navigable  by  steamboats, 
and  drained  by  Black  river;  area,  1,200  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  16,489,  of  whom  10,259  were 
slaves.  The  surface  is  level  and  diversified  by 
pine  forests,  and  the  soil  is  generally  fertile. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  239,713  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  143,052  of  sweet  potatoes, 
864,543  lbs.  of  rice,  and  4,298  bales  of  cotton. 
There  were  IT  churches,  and  378  pupils  at- 
tending public  schools.  Capital,  Kingstree. 
If ILLIAMSBURG,  K.  Y.  See  Beooklyn. 
W-ILLIAMSBURG,  a  city  and  the  capital  of 
James  City  co.,  Va.,  60  m.  S.  E.  from  Rich- 
mond, and  68  m.  K  W.  from  Norfolk,  by  the 
course  of  the  river  and  bay;  pop.  about  1,500. 
It  is  situated  on  a  level  plain,  equidistant  from 
the  York  and  James  rivers,  and  contains  3 
churches.  Episcopal,  Baptist,  and  Methodist. 
It  is  the  seat  of  William  and  Mary  college 
(see  William  and  Maey  College),  and  also  of 
the  eastern  lunatic  asylum,  which  in  1859  had 
300  patients  (174  males  and  126  females),  and 
expends  about  $55,500  annually.  Williams- 
burg is  the  oldest  incorporated  town  in  the 
state,  having  been  founded  in  1632.  It  was 
the  seat  of  government  for  the  colony  till  the 
revolution,  and  afterward  capital  of  the  state 
till  1779.  A  battle  was  fought  here  between 
a  portion  of  the  federal  forces  under  Gen.  Mc- 
Clellan  and  the  confederates,  May  5,  1862, 
during  the  retreat  of  the  latter  from  Yorktown 
to  Richmond. 

WILLIAMSON.  L  A  central  co.  of  Texas, 
drained  by  San  Gabriel  river  and  its  tributaries ; 
area,  1,007  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  1,568;  in 
1860,  4,529,  of  whom  897  were  slaves.  The 
surface  is  level  and  diversified  by  prairie  and 
woodland,'  and  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  57,015  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn,  2,458  of  sweet  potatoes,  58,950  lbs. 
of  butter,  and  3,499  of  wool.  Capital,  George- 
town. II.  A  central  co.  of  Tenn.,  drained  by 
the  head  streams  of  the  Harpeth  river ;  area, 
476  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  23,827,  of  whom 
12,367  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  generally 
hilly  and  the  soil  highly  fertile.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  43,854  bushels  of  wheat, 
1,697,570  of  Indian  corn,  223,193  of  oats,  75,- 
793  of  sweet  potatoes,  153,297  lbs.  of  butter, 
1,302,209  of  tobacco,  5,314  bales  of  cotton,  and 
3,127  tons  of  hay.  There  were  20  grist  mills, 
14  saw  mills,  12  tanneries,  49  churches,  a 
newspaper  office,  and  784  pupils  attending 
schools.  Iron  ore  and  some  other  minerals  are 
found.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Alabama  railroad.  Capital,  Frank- 
lin. III.  A  S.  CO.  of  111.,  drained  by  Big  Mud- 
dy river  and  other  streams ;  area,  432  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860, 12,205.  The  surface  is  diversified 
by  prairie  and  woodland,  and  the  soil  is  fertile. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  6,376  bushels  of 
wheat,  235,729  of  Indian  corn,  33,164  of  oats, 
59,131  lbs.  of  butter,  and  536,268  of  tobacco. 


There  were  21  churches,  and  360  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.  Bituminous  coal  is  abun- 
dant.    Capital,  Marion. 

WILLIAMSON,  Hugh,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  an 
American  physician,  born  in  West  Nottingham, 
Penn.,  Dec.  5, 1735,  died  in  New  York,  May  22, 
1819.  He  was  graduated  at  the  university  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1767,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1759,  but  was  compelled  by  ill  health 
to  abandon  that  vocation.  In  1760  ho  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  mathematics  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  but  in  1764  resigned, 
studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh  and  Utrecht, 
and  on  his  return  settled  in  practice  at  Phila- 
delphia. In  1773  he  sailed  again  for  Europe 
in  company  with  Dr.  Ewing  to  solicit  aid  for 
an  academy  at  Newark,  Del.  As  he  was  pres- 
ent in  Boston  at  the  destruction  of  the  tea,  he 
was  summoned  before  the  privy  council  to  give 
an  account  of  that  transaction,  and  warned  the 
council  of  the  effect  of  a  persistence  in  the 
measures  they  were  enforcing.  He  spent  some 
time  on  the  continent,  and  after  the  declaration 
of  independence  returned  home,  bringing  im- 
portant papers  and  narrowly  escaping  capture. 
In  1777  he  went  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  en- 
gaged in  some  mercantile  speculations  with  a 
younger  brother.  He  afterward  practised  medi- 
cine at  Edenton,  N.  C,  was  a  surgeon  in  the  revo- 
lutionary army  (1778-'81),  represented  Edenton 
in  congress  (l784-'7),  was  one  of  the  members 
of  the  convention  that  framed  the  federal  con- 
stitution (1787),  and  from  1790  to  1792  again  a 
member  of  congress.  At  the  close  of  his  last 
term  he  removed  to  New  York  city,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  He  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  transactions  of  the 
learned  societies  of  Europe  and  America,  and 
in  1814  was  associated  with  De  Witt  Clinton  in 
the  organization  of  the  literary  and  philosophi- 
cal society  of  New  York.  He  published  "A 
Discourse  on  the  Benefits  of  Civil  History" 
(New  York,  1810) ;  ^'  Observations  on  the  Cli- 
mate of  America"  (1811);  and  "History  of 
North  Carolina"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1812). 

WILLIAMSPORT,  the  shire  town  of  Lycom- 
ing CO.,  Penn.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  West 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  between  Ly- 
coming and  Pine  creeks ;  pop.  in  1860,  7,561. 
The  lumber  business  gives  employment  to  a 
large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  is  their 
chief  source  of  wealth.  There  are  25  saw 
mills  (18  running  by  steam  and  7  by  water),  8 
railroad  machine  shops,  4  planing  mills,  an 
iron  furnace,  a  woollen  factory,  a  flouring  mill, 
a  soap  and  candle  factory,  3  tanneries,  an  acad- 
emy, 2  female  seminaries,  3  newspaper  offices, 
and  10  churches,  viz. :  2  Presbyterian,  and  1 
each  African,  Albright,  Baptist,  Episcopal,  Ger- 
man Eeformed,  Lutheran,  Methodist,  and  Ro- 
man Catholic.  The  West  branch  canal  passes 
through  the  town,  and  the  Philadelphia  and 
Erie,  Williamsport  and  Elmira,  and  Catawissa 
and  Williamsport  railroads  intersect  at  this 
point. 
WILLIBROD.    See  Wilbeoed. 
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WILLIS,  Francis,  M.D.,  an  English  clergy- 
man and  physician,  bora  in  Lincolnshire  about 
1718,  died  at  Greatford,  Lincolnshire,  Dec.  5, 
1807.  He  was  educated  at  Brasenose  college, 
Oxford,  took  orders  in  1740,  and  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  living  of  Greatford  in  Lincolnshire, 
where  he  opened  an  asylum  for  the  insane. 
Afterward  he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.D.  from 
Oxford.  He  had  charge  of  George  HI.  during 
his  earlier  attacks  of  insanity,  and  received  for 
his  services  a  pension  of  £1,500  for  21  years. 
For  curing  the  queen  of  Portugal  of  a  similar 
disorder  he  received  £20,000.  His  mode  of 
treatment  is  not  fully  known,  but  it  is  said  that 
he  possessed  great  power  of  fascination  over 
his  patients. — His  son,  Dr.  Robert  Darling  Wil- 
lis, who  had  charge  of  the  asylum  at  Greatford, 
attended  George  III.  in  his  later  paroxysms 
of  insanity. 

WILLIS,  Nathaniel  Parker,  an  American 
author,  born  in  Portland,  Me.,  Jan.  20,  1807. 
His  grandfather  and  father,  both  of  whom  were 
named  Nathaniel  Willis,  were  well  known  pub- 
lishers, the  former  having  been  an  apprentice 
in  the  same  printing  office  with  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  a  member  of  the  so  called  Boston 
"  tea  party ;"  and  the  latter  one  of  the  founders 
in  1816  of  the  *'  Boston  Recorder,"  the  first  re- 
ligious newspaper  ever  permanently  established. 
The  family  removed  to  Boston  when  young 
Willis  was  about  6  years  of  age,  and  at  the 
Latin  school  of  that  city  and  the  Phillips 
academy  at  Andover  he  received  his  prelimi- 
nary education.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
college  in  1827.  During  his  collegiate  career 
he  published  under  the  signature  of  *'Roy" 
a  series  of  "  Scripture  Sketches"  in  verse,  and 
a  few  other  poems,  which  obtained  for  him 
some  reputation,  beside  gaining  a  $50  prize 
for  a  poem,  offered  by  the  publisher  of  an 
illustrated  annual ;  and  immediately  after  grad- 
uating he  was  employed  by  Samuel  G.  Good- 
rich (Peter  Parley)  to  edit  ^'  The  Legendary" 
and  ^'The  Token."  In  1828  he  established 
the  "  American  Monthly  Magazine,"  in  which 
several  writers  since  distinguished  published 
their  first  literary  efforts,  although  the  most 
numerous  and  characteristic  articles  were  con- 
tributed by  his  own  pen.  At  the  expiration 
of  2 1  years  this  periodical  was  merged  in  the 
"  New  York  Mirror,"  a  weekly  literary  journal 
published  by  George  P.  Morris ;  and  soon  after 
Mr.  Willis  set  out  upon  a  tour  of  travel  in  the 
old  world,  of  which  his  '' Pencillings  by  the 
Way,"  contributed  to  the  ''Mirror,"  afforded  a 
lively  and  picturesque  record.  Upon  arriving 
in  Paris  he  was  appointed  by  the  American 
minister,  Mr.  Rives,  one  of  his  attaches,  in 
which  capacity  he  gained  access  to  the  most 
polished  circles  of  the  European  capitals  which 
he  visited.  Having  travelled  through  France, 
Italy,  and  Greece,  and  in  parts  of  Asia  Minor 
and  European  Turkey,  he  went  finally  to  Eng- 
land, where  in  1835  he  was  married  to  a 
daughter  of  Gen.  Stace,  commanding  at  the 
Woolwich  arsenal.     In  the  same  year  he  pub- 


lished in  3  volumes  a  collection  of  his  "  Pencil- 
lings  by  the  Way,"  which,  on  account  of  their 
alleged  freedom  of  personal  detail,  were  se- 
verely criticized  by  the  "  Quarterly  Review" 
and  other  periodicals.    For  some  remarks  re- 
specting the  quality  of  Marryat's  novels  and 
the  class  of  readers  who  chiefly  perused  them, 
he  was  insultingly  replied  to  by  that  author, 
whom  he  called  to  account,  and  with  whom 
he  had  a  hostile  meeting  at  Chatham.     He 
also  published  in  England  "Inklings  of  Ad- 
venture" (3  vols.,  London),  a  series  of  tales 
and  sketches  which  originally  appeared  in  the 
"  ^ew  Monthly  Magazine"  under  the  pseudo- 
nyme  of  Philip  Slingsby,  and  which,  like  the 
"  Pencillings  by  the  Way,"  were  republished  in 
America  and  proved  popular  in  both  countries. 
In  1837  he  returned  home,  and  retired  to  "  Glen- 
mary,"  a  small  estate,  situated  in  a  picturesque 
bend  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  near  Owego, 
N.  Y.,  where  for  two  years  he  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  rural  occupations.    In  1839  he  be- 
came one  of  the  editors  of  the  "Corsair,"  a 
literary  gazette  published  in  N"ew  York;  and  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year  he  revisited  England, 
where  in  1840  appeared  his  "Letters  from  un- 
der a  Bridge,"  written  during  his  residence 
at  Glenmary,   and  which   was    followed   by 
"  Loiterings  of  Travel,"  a  miscellany  of  stories, 
poems,  and  European  letters,  and  two  dramas, 
"Tortesa  the  Usurer"  and  "Bianca  Yisconti," 
published  together  under  the  title  of  "Two 
Ways  of  Dying  for  a  Husband."    About  this 
time  also  he  wrote  the  letterpress  for  W.  H. 
Bartlett's  vie^vs  of  the  scenery  of  the  United 
States   and  Canada,  and  issued  an  illustrated 
edition  of  his  poems.     Returning  to  Amer- 
ica, he  established  in  New  York  in  1844,  in 
connection    with    his    former    associate,    Mr. 
Morris,,  a  daily  newspaper  called  the  "Evening 
Mirror;"  but  the  death  of  his  wife  soon  after 
and  his  own  failing  health  induced  him  to  re- 
turn to  Europe.     During  this  visit  he  published 
a  collection  of  magazine  articles  under  the  title 
of  "  Dashes  at  Life  with  a  Free  Pencil "  (3  vols., 
London,  1845).     Upon  returning  to  New  York 
in  1846,  he  published  a  complete  edition  of  his 
works  in  one  thick  octavo  volume,  and  in  the 
same  year  he  was  married  for  the  second  time, 
to  a  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  Grinnell  of 
New  Bedford.     He  again  entered  into  a  lit- 
erary partnership  with  Mr.  Morris,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  the   "Home 
Journal,"  a  weekly  journal  to  which  the  two 
editors  are  still  regular  and  frequent  contrib- 
utors.    His  remaining  works  comprise  "  Rural 
Letters  and  other  Records  of   Thought   and 
Leisure"  (1849) ;  "  People  I  have  Met"  (1850) ; 
"Life    Here    and    There"    (1850);    "Hurry- 
Graphs"  (1851);    "Memoranda  of  a  Life  of 
Jenny  Lind"  (1851);  "Fun  Jottings,  or  Laughs 
I  have  taken  a  Pen  to"  (1853);    "A  Health 
Trip   to  the  Tropics"  (1853);    "A  Summer 
Cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  in  a  United  States 
Frigate"  (1853) ;  "  Famous  Persons  and  Places" 
(1854) ;  "  Out-Doors  at  Idle  wild  "^1854) ;  "  The 
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Eag  Bag"  (1855);  "Paul  Fane,  or  Parts  of  a 
Life  else  Untold"  (1856);  and  the  "Convales- 
cent" (1860).  They  have  in  general  the  dis- 
cursive and  fragmentary  character  of  his  ear- 
lier works,  being  for  the  most  part  a  record  of 
the  author's  impressions  of  travel  or  sketches 
of  the  lights  and  shadows  which  flit  over  the 
surface  of  society.  The  style  is  singularly 
sprightly  and  graceful,  often  curiously  quaint, 
and  no  American  author  has  exhibited  more 
constructive  skill  or  a  nicer  choice  of  words. 
Mr.  Willis  has  for  a  number  of  years  resided  at 
Idlewild,  an  elegant  country  seat  on  the  Hudson 
river  near  IJ^ewburg,  N.  Y. 

WILLIS,  RoBEET,  an  English  clergyman  and 
professor,  born  in  London  in  1800.  He  was 
graduated  at  Oaius  college,  Cambridge,  in 
1826,  gained  a  fellowship,  became  a  fellow  of 
the  Cambridge  philosophical  society  while  yet 
an  undergraduate,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  royal  society  in  1830.  In  1837  he  was  ap- 
pointed Jacksonian  professor  of  natural  and 
experimental  philosophy  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge.  His  studies  have  extended  to  the 
entire  range  of  applied  mathematics,  and  its 
allied  subjects,  including  acoustics  and  the 
physics  of  oral  language,  the  philosophy  of  me- 
chanics and  machinery,  and  ancient  architec- 
ture, especially  ecclesiastical.  He  is  an  honor- 
ary member  of  the  institution  of  civil  engineers, 
and  of  the  royal  institute  of  British  architects ; 
and  on  the  organization  of  the  archaeological 
institute  in  1843,  he  became  one  of  its  most 
ardent  supporters.  He  has  published  numerous 
important  works  on  architectural  and  medisoval 
subjects. 

WILLIS,  Thomas,  an  English  physician,  born 
at  Great  Bedwin,  Wiltshire,  Jan.  27, 1621,  died 
in  London,  Kov.  11,  1675.  He  was  graduated 
at  Ohristchurch  college,  Oxford,  in  1639,  soon 
after  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  Charles  L, 
subsequently  turned  his  attention  to  medicine, 
and  at  the  restoration  was  appointed  Sedleian 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  universi- 
ty of  Oxford.  In  his  "Anatomy  of  the  Brain" 
(4:to.,  1664)  he  first  showed  that  the  brain  was 
a  congeries  of  organs,  and  the  seat  of  moral 
and  intellectual  action.  In  1666  he  went  to 
London,  and  was  immediately  appointed  physi- 
cian in  ordinary  to  the  king.  Here  he  became 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  royal  society,  in  its 
origin  little  more  than  a  revival  of  a  similar  club 
with  which  he  had  been  connected  in  Oxford, 
and  published  in  1667  a  treatise  on  the  "Pa- 
thology of  the  Brain  and  IsTervous  System,"  in 
which  he  gave  a  new  and,  as  is  now  admitted, 
the  true  explanation  of  the  phenomena  present- 
ed in  the  spasmodic  diseases  hysteria,  chorea, 
&c.  His  other  works  are  valuable.  He  was 
regarded  as  the  most  elegant  Latin  writer  of 
his  time. 

WILLISTON",  Samu^jl,  an  American  philan- 
thropist, born  in  Easthampton,  Mass.,  in  1793. 
He  commenced  the  study  of  theology,  which 
he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  from  weakness  of 
the  eyes,  and,^ngaging  in  business,  acquired  a 


large  fortune  in  the  manufacture  of  buttons. 
In  1840  he  established  in  his  native  town  the 
"Williston  seminary,"  on  which  he  has  ex- 
pended for  lands,  buildings,  and  endowment 
$85,000.  In  1846  he  endowed  two  professor- 
ships and  one  half  of  a  third  in  Amherst  col- 
lege, giving  for  this  purpose  $50,000,  to  which 
he  added  in  1858  and  1859  further  sums  mak- 
ing the  whole  amount  about  $75,000.  He  has 
3  times  erected  a  church  at  Easthampton,  re- 
peatedly burned,  and  has  also  been  a  liberal 
benefactor  to  the  Mt.  Holyoke  female  seminary, 

WILLOUGHBY,  Sir  Hugh,  an  English  ex- 
plorer,  born  at  Eisby,  Derbyshire,  perished 
either  at  sea  or  on  some  portion  of  the  arctic 
coast  in  the  north  of  Einmark  about  Jan.  1554. 
In  1553  he  was  selected  to  command  an  expe- 
dition fitted  out  by  the  merchants  of  London, 
and  invested  with  the  authority  of  admiral  of 
the  fleet.  The  expedition  consisted  of  3  ves- 
sels :  the  Bona  Speranza,  of  120  tons,  Sir  Hugh's 
ship;  the  Edward  Bonaventura,  of  160  tons; 
and  the  Bona  Confidentia,  of  90  tons;  the 
whole  carrying  136  persons,  of  whom  18  were 
merchants  concerned  in  the  venture.  It  was 
destined  "  for  the  discovery  of  regions,  domin- 
ions, islands,  and  places  unknown,"  but  forming 
a  part  of  the  country  claimed  under  Sebastian 
Cabot's  discoveries.  It  sailed  from  Deptford 
May  10,  1553,  but  on  July  30  the  vessels  were 
scattered  by  a  storm.  They  were  detained  on 
the  coast  for  two  months,  and  the  Bona  Spe- 
ranza and  Bona  Confidentia  put  into  the  har- 
bor of  Arzina  in  Lapland,  where  the  crews  and 
passengers  all  perished  from  cpld  and  starva- 
tion. A  few  of  the  seamen  of  the  Bonaven- 
tura, which  was  wrecked,  subsequently  reached 
Archangel.  Repeated  expeditions  were  sent  in 
search  of  these  ships,  but  they  brought  meagre 
information  of  them,  though  a  will  of  Gabriel 
Willoughby,  a  kinsman  of  Sir  .Hugh,  attested 
by  the  latter  as  witness,  was  obtained  from  the 
Russians  some  years  later,  dated  in  Jan.  1554. 

WILLOW,  the  ordinary  name  of  shrubs  and 
trees  of  the  genus  salix^  varying  in  height  from 
2  or  3  inches  to  50  or  even  90  feet.  They  be- 
long to  the  natural  order  salicacece,  along  with 
the  poplars,  from  which  they  differ  generically 
in  their  floral  structure.  The  flower  consists 
of  an  entire  bract  enclosing,  in  the  barren 
aments,  from  1  to  5  stamens  (a  few  species 
having  more),  and  one  or  more  glands  situated 
near  them ;  but  in  the  fertile  aments  it  encloses 
a  stalked  or  nearly  sessile  pistil  and  its  accom- 
panying glands.  The  willows  are  noted  for  ra- 
pidity of  growth,  flexile  and  spreading  branch- 
es, and  simple,  undivided,  petioled,  deciduous 
leaves,  having  variously  sized  and  different 
formed  stipules  which  fall  off.  The  leaves  are 
spirally  arranged  in  series  of  3,  4,  6,  &c.,  a  few 
species  only  having  them  placed  opposite  to 
each  other.  The  bark  of  the  young  shoots 
abounds  in  a  bitter  principle  known  as  sali- 
cine,  employed  medicinally  as  a  substitute  for 
quinine  with  marked  success.  Baskets,  wick- 
erwork,  props  for  vines,  bridles,  ropes,  cloth, 
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and  a  variety  of  other  articles,  are  made  from 
different  parts  of  the  tree ;  the  timber  is  also 
of  much  value  for  a  great  many  purposes,  and 
its  charcoal  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder and  for  painters'  crayons.  The  leaves 
and  twigs  occasionally  serve  for  food  to  domes- 
tic animals,  and-  in  Lapland  and  Norway  the 
inner  bark  is  ground  and  mixed  with  oatmeal 
in  seasons  of  scarcity.  The  down  of  the  seeds 
is  employed  as  a  substitute  for  cotton  in  stuffing 
cushions,  mattresses,  and  dresses,  and  a  coarse 
paper  has  been  made  from  it.  Some  species 
of  the  willow  are  remarkable  for  beauty  of 
contour,  spread  of  top,  brightness  of  the  younger 
limbs,  or  sweetness  of  the  blossoms.  Planted 
near  streams  or  on  the  margins  of  causeways 
and  wet  roads,  their  roots  extend  widely  and 
serve  admirably  in  binding  together  the  earth 
and  resisting  the  ravages  of  floods.  The  an- 
cients seem  to  have  been  familiar  with  the  va- 
rious uses  of  the  willow,  they  being  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  and  by  several  Latin  writers. 
The  weeping  willow,  a  native  of  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,  is  connected  with  sacred  history. 
— ^As  a  genus,  the  salices  are  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult of  study,  so  liable  are  they  to  variations 
produced  by  climate,  soil,  or  cultivation.  Ac- 
cordingly, botanists  disagree  in  regard  to  the 
actual  number  of  species  known.  Only  the 
strictest  comparison  of  individual  growing 
plants  collected  in  gardens  or  willow  grounds, 
called  salicetums,  and  observations  made  on 
them  in  every  condition  of  their  growth  from 
the  seedling  to  the  mature  shrub  or  tree,  could 
be  satisfactory  or  conclusive.  Thus,  differences 
in  the  shape  of  the  leaves,  whether  they  are 
more  or  less  serrated,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  stipules,  and  such  considerations,  insisted  on 
by  some  writers,  would  prove  defective  because 
these  particulars  may  be  dependent  on  the  lo- 
cality, which  is  true  also  of  the  times,  whether 
later  or  earlier,  of  the  pushing  of  the  aments  or 
flowers. — The  salices  have  been  carefully  stud- 
ied by  such  botanists  as  Sir  James  Edward 
Smith  and  William  Borrer  in  England,  Wah- 
lenberg  in  iN'orway,  Host  of  Vienna,  Fries  in 
Sweden,  and  Koch  of  Erlangen,  author  of  a 
valuable  pamphlet  QntitlQdi  Gommentatio  de  8a- 
Ucibus  EuropcBis  (Erlangen,  1828).  The  total 
number  of  European  species,  in  Koch's  opinion, 
does  not  exceed  50,  though  it  had  been  asserted 
that  there  were  more  than  twice  that  number. 
His  divisions  are  founded  on  the  plan  suggested 
by  Fries,  arranging  the  species  into  natural 
groups  as  indicated  by  the  position  and  charac- 
ter of  the  flower  branches  or  catkins.  Much 
importance  is  also  laid  on  the  relative  length 
of  the  pedicel  of  the  capsule  to  the  gland  which 
is  always  present,  minutiae  noticed  by  Wahlen- 
berg. — In  the  United  States  the  willows  have 
been  elaborated  by  Dr.  J.  Barratt  of  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  in  his  Salices  Americance  (4:to., 
1840);  by  John  Carey  in  Gray's  "Manual  of 
the  Botany  of  the  ITorthern  United  States;" 
and  later  by  ^N".  J.  Andersson,  professor  of  bot- 
any in  the  university  of  Stockholm,  Sweden 


("Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,"  Boston,  1858).  Mr.  G.  B. 
Emerson,  in  his  "  Keport  on  the  Trees,  &c.,  of 
Massachusetts,"  gives  Dr.  Barratt's  arrange- 
ment, though  not  always  agreeing  with  him  in 
his  conclusions.  According  to  Prof.  Andersson, 
the  number  of  American  species  is  59,  which 
are  classified  into  5  groups :  1,  those  common 
to  the  old  and  new  world ;  2,  those  which  may 
be  considered  as  sub-species  of  the  European ; 
3,  those  which  are  distinct  species,  but  repre- 
sent European  types;  4,  those  which,  though 
representing  the  types  of  the  old  world,  yet 
have  more  marked  specific  differences ;  and  6, 
those  which  form  peculiarly  American  types. 
Of  species  growing  in  North  America,  12  are 
identical  with  those  of  Europe,  some  being 
naturalized  or  imported  for  cultivation ;  6  are 
nearly  identical,  6  are  very  analogous,  and  15 
very  distinct,  but  of  European  types ;  9  are  al- 
most peculiar  to  America,  and  10  are  quite 
peculiar.  Beside  these,  Kuttall,  in  his  appen- 
dix to  Michaux's  "IsTorth  American  Sylva," 
has  added  about  10  species  from  Oregon  and 
the  Rocky  mountains,  making  the  representa- 
tion of  the  genus  larger  than  in  Europe.  A 
few  of  the  more  prominent  will  be  here  men- 
tioned. The  black  willow  {salix  nigra^  Mar- 
shall) is  a  tree  13  to  25  feet  high,  with  a  rough 
black  bark,  its  leaves  narrowly  lanceolate  and 
pointed,  tapering  at  each  end,  serrate,  smooth, 
and  green  on  both  sides ;  stipules  small,  decid- 
uous; glands  of  the  sterile  flowers  2,  large 
and  deeply  2  or  3  cleft ;  stamens  4  to  6,  often 
but  3  in  the  upper  scales.  It  is  found  along 
the  banks  of  large  rivers,  and  its  branches  are 
esteemed  in  basket  work.  The  roots  afford  an 
intensely  bitter  decoction,  reputed  to  be  a  rem- 
edy in  intermittent  fevers.  The  shining  wil- 
low (S.  lucida^  Muhlenberg)  is  a  small  bushy 
tree,  with  rich  dark  green  foliage ;  the  leaves 
ova1?e  oblong,  serrate,  shining  on  both  sides, 
stipules  oblong  toothed,  stamens  5 ;  narrower 
and  broader  leaved  varieties  are  specified.  It 
is  analogous  to  the  S.  pentandra  of  Europe. 
The  white  willow  (S.  alha,  Linn.)  is  a  large 
tree,  50  to  80  feet  high,  and  is  much  cultivated 
for  its  shade,  having  been  introduced  from 
abroad  for  the  purpose.  Of  similar  qualities  is 
the  brittle  or  crack  willow  (S.fragilis,  Linn.), 
tall  and  handsome,  with  smooth  polished 
branches.  The  long-leaved  willow  (S.  Ungi- 
folia^  Muhl.)  has  very  long,  linear  lanceolate 
leaves,  tapering  at  each  end  and  nearly  sessile, 
ovary  stalked  and  hairy,  stamens  2;  a  small 
tree  from  2  to  12  feet  high,  the  stem  often  pros- 
trate and  rooting  extensively  on  sandy  river 
banks.  The  silky-headed  willow  {8.  ceriocepha- 
la^  Michaux)  is  a  very  variable  species,  grow- 
ing in  swamps,  and  conspicuous  for  its  very 
densely  woolly  catkins,  which  protrude  them- 
selves in  April.  The  hoary  willow  {8,  Candida^ 
Willdenow)  is  a  shrub  2  to  5  feet  high,  and  in 
exposed  situations  of  a  very  white  aspect,  but 
greener  in  the  shade ;  its  leaves  narrow,  lance- 
olate, taper-pointed;  aments  oblong,  cylindri- 
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cal.  It  occurs  in  bogs  from  !N"ew  York  and 
New  Jersey  to  Wisconsin  and  westward.  The 
American  sallow  willow  (S,  capreoides,  An- 
dersson)  is  from  California  and  Oregon,  and 
represents  the  great  round-leaved  sallow  of 
Europe,  scarcely  any  essential  difference  exist- 
ing in  the  parts  of  fructification.  The  smooth 
mountain  willow  (S,  phylicifolia^  Linn.)  is  a 
low-spreading  shrub,  with  leaves  of  a  coriaceous 
texture  when  old,  and  occurring  in  moist  ra- 
vines on  the  alpine  summits  of  the  White  moun- 
tains in  New  Hampshire ;  and  Cutler's  willow 
(S.  Cutleri^  Tuckerman)  is  a  very  small  pros- 
trate shrub,  with  elliptical  and  pointed,  or  ob- 
ovate  and  obtuse  leaves,  slightly  toothed  and 
strongly  veined,  and  found  in  similar  situa- 
tions ;  while  a  very  small  herb-like  species,  oc- 
curring in  high  latitudes  and  on  alpine  heights, 
is  the  S,  herlacea  of  Linnaeus,  the  stems  seldom 
rising  above  an  inch  or  two  from  the  ground. 
— For  ornamental  planting  a  few  of  the  wil- 
lows are  well  adapted,  such  particularly  as  are 
of  great  size,  and  the  weeping  willow  is  well 
known  for  its  extreme  beauty.  In  gardens  the 
variety  known  as  the  ring  willow  is  much  ad- 
mired, while  the  catkins  of  the  purple  willow 
are  very  ornamental,  as  well  as  the  elegant 
slenderness  of  its  twigs.  The  shining  willow 
{S.  lucida),  and  its  co-species  the  laurel-leaved 
(S.  pentandra)^  produce  a  fine  effect  in  shrub- 
beries or  when  planted  out  singly  in  appropri- 
ate spots.  The  salices  are  better  known  abroad 
by  certain  artificial  distinctions,  and  specified 
when  low  shrubs  and  small  trees  as  sallows, 
when  with  long  pliant  branches  and  lanceolate 
leaves  as  osiers  (see  Basket),  and  as  true  wil- 
lows when  they  are  large  trees. 

WILLUGHBY,  Fkancis,  an  English  natu- 
ralist, born  at  Wollaton,  Nottinghamshire,  in 
1635,  died  there,  July  3,  1672.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  in  1656, 
and  while  there  was  the  pupil  of  John  *Ray, 
with  whom  he  afterward  travelled  through 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Low 
Countries,  Ray  examining  the  plants  and  Wil- 
lughby  the  animals  of  each  country.  After 
Willughby's  death  his  works  were  published 
by  Ray,  his  "Ornithology"  appearing  in  1676 
(1  vol.  folio),  and  his  "  Ichthyology"  in  1686  (1 
vol.  folio).  They  are  of  great  value  even  yet 
for  their  accurate  descriptions  of  species. 

WILMINGTON,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of 
New  Castle  co.,  Del.,  situated  on  Christiana 
creek,  just  above  its  junction  with  the  Brandy- 
wine,  2  m.  from  the  Delaware  river,  and  28  m. 
S.  W.  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington,  and  Baltimore,  and  the  Delaware, 
New  Castle,  and  Wilmington  railroads ;  pop.  in 
1860,  21,258.  The  city  lies  between  the  Chris- 
tiana and  the  Brandywine,  and  its  upper  por- 
tion occupies  the  slope  of  a  hill  which  rises 
about  110  feet  above  the  tide  level,  command- 
ing a  fine  view  of  the  Delaware  river  and  the 
adjacent  country.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and 
has  26  churches,  a  town  hall,  a  large  hospital 
in  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  city,  and  a  Roman 


Catholic  college  (St.  Mary's).  There  are  4 
banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $700,000, 
a  savings  institution,  and  6  newspapers.  The 
streets  are  lighted  with  gas,  and  supplied  with 
water  of  excellent  quality  from  the  Brandy- 
wine.  It  is  the  largest  town  in  the  state,  and 
has  extensive  manufactures,  especially  of  steam 
engines,  railway  cars  and  wheels,  iron  steam- 
boats, locomotive  and  car  springs,  mill  ma- 
chinery, galvanized  roofing,  and  other  iron, 
cotton,  and  woollen  goods,  gunpowder,  fiour, 
carriages,  and  farming  implements.  The  pow- 
der mills  of  Du  Pont  and  co.  are  2  m.  from  the 
city.  There  are  9  flouring  mills  on  the  Brandy- 
wine,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Wilmington. 
The  shipping  of  the  district,  June  30,  1861, 
amounted  to  4,963  tons  registered  and  6,255 
tons  enrolled  and  licensed.  During  the  year, 
7  schooners,  1  sloop,  and  6  steamers,  measuring 
in  all  2,932  tons,  were  built  in  the  district. — 
The  town  was  founded  by  Thomas  Willing 
about  1732,  and  received  from  him  the  name 
of  Willing  Town,  afterward  changed  to  Wil- 
mington.    It  obtained  a  city  charter  in  1832. 

WILMINGTON,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and 
the  capital  of  New  Hanover  co.,  N.  C,  situ- 
ated on  the  left  bank  of  the  N.  E.  branch  of 
Cape  Fear  river,  at  its  junction  with  the  estuary 
of  that  river,  34  m.  from  the  sea  and  135  m.  S. 
E.  from  Raleigh ;  pop.  in  1860,  9,553.  It  is  the 
largest  and  principal  commercial  town  of  the 
state,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  Wilmington 
and  Weldon  and  Wilmington  and  Manchester 
railroads,  connecting  with  other  lines  N.  and  S. 
The  city  contains  4  banks  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $1,150,000,  and  has  2  newspapers,  5 
steam  saw  mills,  and  5  planing  mills,  with  a 
capital  of  $150,000,  producing  annually  about 
25  million  feet  of  lumber;  2  rice  mills,  5 
turpentine  distilleries,  working  25  stills  with 
a  capital  of  $100,000,  several  machine  shops, 
&c.  The  tonnage  of  the  district  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1861,  was  14,511  tons  regis- 
tered, and  10,394  enrolled  and  licensed.  The 
entries  from  foreign  ports  during  that  year 
were  41  American  and  21  foreign  vessels,  ton- 
nage 12,491,  and  the  clearances  80  American 
and  28  foreign  vessels,  tonnage  23,128.  The 
principal  exports  are  timber,  turpentine,  rosin, 
tar,  pitch,  shingles,  and  cotton ;  the  value  of 
foreign  exports  in  1860  was  $650,092,  and  in 
1861  $332,292. 

WILMOT,  David,  an  American  jurist  and 
statesman,  born  at  Bethany,  Wayne  co.,  Penn., 
Jan.  20,  1814.  He  received  his  early  education 
at  Bethany  and  at  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  studied  law, 
and  in  1834  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Wilkes- 
barre,  and  commenced  the  practice  at  Towanda, 
Bradford  co.,  Penn.,  at  which  place  he  has  resided 
ever  since.  During  the  presidential  canvass  of 
1836  he  supported  Yan  Buren  with  so  much 
ability  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  his  party.  In 
1844  be  was  elected  to  congress  by  the  district 
composed  of  Bradford,  Tioga,  and  Susquehanna 
counties.  He  alone  of  the  Pennsylvania  dele- 
gation in  congress  voted  for  the  tariff  act  of 
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1846.  On  Aug.  8,  1846,  pending  the  consider- 
ation of  a  bill  placing  $2,000,000  at  the  dis- 
posal of  President  Polk  to  negotiate  a  peace 
with  Mexico,  Mr.  Wilmot  offered  the  following 
amendment:  "Provided,  that,  as  an  express 
and  fundamental  condition  to  the  acquisition 
of  any  territory  from  the  republic  of  Mexico  by 
the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  any  treaty  which 
may  be  negotiated  between  them,  and  to  the 
use  by  the  executive  of  the  moneys  herein  ap- 
propriated, neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  ser- 
vitude shall  ever  exist  in  any  part  of  said  terri- 
tory, except  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall 
first  be  duly  convicted."  This  was  the  famous 
"Wilmot  proviso,"  which  became  the  source 
of  great  agitation  throughout  the  country.  It 
was  adopted  in  the  house  by  a  vote  of  94  to  78, 
only  two  northern  men,  Messrs.  Douglas  and 
McClernand  of  Illinois,  voting  against  it.  It 
was  brought  up  in  the  senate  on  the  following 
Monday  (Aug.  10),  and  was  under  debate  in 
that  body  when  the  hour  arrived  previously 
fixed  for  the  adjournment  of  the  session.  At 
the  next  session,  Mr.  Wilmot  again  introduced 
it,  and  a  fierce  and  angry  contest  commenced. 
The  house  remained  firm  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  it  was  passed  by  a  decided  majority, 
but  not  acted  upon  by  the  senate.  Mr.  Wilmot 
had  been  reelected  to  congress  in  1846,  and  was 
again  chosen  in  1848,  in  which  year  he  sup- 
ported Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  candidate  of  the  free 
soil  party,  for  the  presidency.  In  1850  he  was 
nominated  by  that  part  of  the  democracy  of  his 
district  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery, 
while  the  other  wing  of  the  party  put  forward 
Mr.  Lowery.  A  few  days  before  the  election 
both  candidates  withdrew  in  favor  of  Galusha 
A.  Grow,  formerly  a  law  partner  of  Wilmot, 
who  was  elected,  and  has  ever  since  represented 
that  district  in  congress.  In  1851  Mr.  Wilmot 
was  elected  president  judge  of  the  judicial  dis- 
trict composed  of  Bradford,  Susquehanna,  and 
Sullivan  counties.  In  1852  he  supported  Gen. 
Pierce  for  the  presidency.  During  the  strug- 
gle on  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  repealing  the 
Missouri  compromise,  in  1854,  he  took  ground 
against  the  measure.  He  was  a  delegate  at  large 
in  the  national  republican  convention  which 
met  in  Philadelphia  in  1856,  and  received  a 
number  of  votes  for  the  vice-presidential  nomi- 
nation. He  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  drew  up  the  platform,  and  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  canvass  which  followed.  In 
1857  he  was  the  republican  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania.  Upon  receiving  the 
nomination  he  resigned  his  place  on  the  bench, 
and  canvassed  the  entire  state,  but  was  defeat- 
ed by  a  large  majority.  In  December  of  that 
year  Gov.  Pollock  appointed  him  president 
judge  of  his  old  district  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and 
in  the  fall  elections  of  the  next  year  he  was 
again  chosen  to  that  place  by  the  people.  He 
was  a  delegate  at  large  to  the  Chicago  conven- 
tion in  1860,  and  was  temporary  chairman  of 
that  body.  In  March,  1861,  he  was  elected 
V,  S.  senator  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by 


the  resignation  of  Mr.  Cameron.  He  has  advo- 
cated the  most  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
with  the  southern  confederacy,  and  voted  for 
the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  rebels. 
WILMOT,  JoH]^.  See  Rochester. 
WILNA,  or  YiLNA  (Pol.  Mhio),  a  W.  gov- 
ernment of  Russia,  in  the  former  great  princi- 
pality of  Lithuania,  bounded  N.  W.  and  N.  by 
Kovno,  Courland,  and  Vitebsk,  E.  and  S.  E. 
by  Vitebsk  and  Minsk,  S.  and  S.  W.  by  Grod- 
no, and  W.  by  Augustowo;  area,  16,320  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  781,741.  The  surface  is 
generally  flat,  the  most  elevated  part  being 
less  than  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  most  important  rivers  are  the  Niemen  or 
Memel,  and  its  tributaries  the  Vilia  and  Du- 
bitza.  Iron  ore  is  the  most  valuable  mineral 
production ;  some  amber  is  found  on  the  coast. 
The  climate  is  severe  in  winter,  but  in  summer 
it  is  warm  and  damp.  A  great  deal  of  the  sur- 
face is  covered  with  forests,  and  much  of  it  is 
occupied  by  moors  and  morasses.  The  soil  is 
generally  sandy,  and  different  kinds  of  grain, 
hemp,  and  flax  are  grown.  In  favorable  sea- 
sons some  grain  is  exported.  The  manufac- 
tures and  trade  are  both  limited  and  of  little 
importance. — Wilna,  the  capital,  is  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  Vilia  and  Vileika,  415  m. 
S.  W.  from  St.  Petersburg;  pop.  in  1858,  51,154, 
of  whom  a  large  proportion  are  Jews.  It 
stands  upon  several  low  hills,  and  consists  of  a 
walled  town  and  two  extensive  suburbs.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  most  of 
the  houses  of  wood.  It  has  a  cathedral  and 
several  churches,  one  of  which  is  built  of  mar- 
ble, a  Mohammedan  mosque,  4  synagogues,  and 
numerous  religious,  scientific,  and  charitable 
institutions.  The  manufactures  are  not  very 
important,  but  a  considerable  trade  is  carried 
on  in  agricultural  produce,  which  is  exported 
to  Riga,  Memel,  Konigsberg,  and  Libau.  Wil- 
na was  founded  in  1322,  and  made  the  capital 
of  Lithuania.  In  the  16th  century  it  is  said  to 
have  contained  100,000  inhabitants.  Its  uni- 
versity was  suppressed  in  1832. 

WILSON.  I.  A  new  IST.  E.  co.  of  K  C, 
drained  by  the  Mackason  river ;  area,  about  700 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  9,720,  of  whom  3,496  were 
slaves.  The  surface  is  undulating  or  hilly,  and 
the  soil  fertile.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the 
Wilmington  and  Weldon  railroad.  Capital, 
Wilson.  II.  A  K.  CO.  of  Tenn.,  bounded  N.  by 
the  Cumberland  river ;  area,  430  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  26,072,  of  whom  7,964  were  slaves.  The 
surface  is  moderately  hilly  and  the  soil  ex- 
tremely fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
55,774  bushels  of  wheat,  1,543,8^9  of  Indian 
corn,  210,172  of  oats,  253,259  lbs.  of  butter, 
51,813  of  wool,  1,237,305  of  tobacco,  and  63 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  18  grist  mills,  12 
saw  mills,  45  churches,  2  newspaper  oflSces, 
and  3,452  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
Capital,  Lebanon.  III.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Kansas, 
bordering  on  the  Indian  territory,  and  drained 
by  the  Verdigris  river ;  area,  800  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1860,  27. 
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WILSOiN',  Alexander,  an  American  ornitliol- 
ogist,  born  in  Paisley,  Scotland,  July  6,  1766, 
died  in  Philadelphia,  Aug.  23,  1813.    He  was 
the  son  of  a  distiller,  and  in  his  13th  year  was 
bound  apprentice  to  his  brother-in-law,  Wil- 
liam Duncan,  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  weaver. 
He  remained  at  this  trade  7  years,  and  during 
this  period  composed  verses  for  the  *'  Glasgow 
Advertiser,"  and  ventured  upon  the  publica- 
tion of  a  volume  of  his  poems,  which  brought 
him  neither  profit  nor  honor.    He  was  not  dis- 
couraged, but,  with  a  peddler's  pack  in  one 
hand  and  a  volume  of  verses  in  the  other, 
travelled  about  the  country,  and  went  to  Edin- 
burgh to  take  part  in  a  discussion  in  a  debat- 
ing society  whether  Fergusson  or  Allan  Hamsay 
had  done  most  honor  to  Scottish  poetry,  and 
recited  before  the  meeting  a  poem  called  the 
"  Laurel  Disputed,"  in  which  he  appeared  as 
champion  for  the  claims  of  the  former.    He 
also  wrote  at  times  for  the  "  Bee,"  a  periodical 
conducted  by  Dr.  Anderson,  and  gained  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Burns.    About  this  time,  hav- 
ing written  some  lampoons  upon  a  resident  of 
Paisley,  he  was  prosecuted  for  libel,  sentenced 
to  a  short  imprisonment,   and  compelled  to 
burn  his  production  at  the  public  cross  of 
Paisley  with  his  own  hand.    Resolving  to  emi- 
grate to  America,  he  sailed  from  Belfast,  and 
arrived  at  l^ew  Castle,  Del.,  July  14,  1794, 
with  only  a  few  borrowed  shillings,  without 
an  acquaintance,  and  with  no  decided  purpose. 
He  first  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  employ- 
ed by  a  copperplate  printer,  then  resumed  his 
old  trade  of  weaving  at  Pennypack  creek,  a 
few  miles  from  the  city,  but  soon  removed  to 
Shepherdstown,  Va.,  and  afterward  went  on 
a  peddling  tour  through  IbTew  Jersey.    It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  during  this  journey  that  he 
first  paid  minute  attention  to  the  habits  and 
appearance  of  birds.    Finishing  his  tour,  he  be- 
came the  teacher  of  a  village  school  near  Frank- 
ford,  Penn.,  but  shortly  afterward  removed  to 
Milestown,  where  he  remained  several  years. 
While  here  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  nephew,  William 
Duncan,  at  his  residence  in  Ovid,  N.  Y.,  occu- 
pying with  his  expedition  there  and  back  28 
days,  during  which  he  walked  800  miles.    Af- 
terward he  removed  from  Milestown  to  Bloom- 
field,  N.  J.,  and  from  the  last  named  place  to 
Kingsessing  on  the  Schuylkill,  where  he  taught 
a  union  school.  Here  he  began  his  career  as  an 
ornithologist.    His  home  was  near  the  botan- 
ical garden  of  William  Bartram,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  birds.    From  him  Wilson  de- 
rived much  information  on  the  subject,  and  he 
resolved   to,  form  a  collection  of  the  finest 
American  birds — apparently  a  visionary  and 
stupendous  undertaking  for  a  man  knowing 
only  the  names  of  a  few  species,  with  but  few 
books,  and  with  bad  health.    In  Oct.  1804,  he 
set  out  on  his  first  excursion,  in  which  he  went 
as  far  as  Niagara  falls,  through  the  then  unopen- 
ed wilderness  of  western  Kew  York. '  He  pub- 
lished a  metrical  account  of  this  journey  in  the 
"PortFolio,"  under  the  title  of ''The  Foresters, 


a  Poem."  In  1805  he  began  to  learn  the  art 
of  etching  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Lawson, 
who  had  previously  taught  him  drawing.  He 
applied  to  President  Jefferson  for  permission 
to  accompany  a  government  exploring  party 
to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  but  got  no 
answer.  Bradford,  a  Philadelphia  publisher, 
now  employed  him  to  assist  in  preparing  an 
American  edition  of  "  Rees's  Cyclopaedia."  In 
this  situation  he  became  acquainted  with  scien- 
tific men,  and  prevailed  upon  Bradford  to  fur- 
nish the  funds  for  the  publication  of  an  Amer- 
ican ornithology  on  an  adequate  scale.  In 
Sept.  1808,  tlfe  first  volume  of  his  great  work 
on  American  birds  appeared,  but  it  was  too 
expensive  to  be  very  successful.  In  the  latter 
part  of  September  he  set  out  on  a  tour  through 
the  eastern  states  to  procure  subscribers,  and 
returned,  after  a  long,  fatiguing,  and  expensive 
journey,  with  41  names.  Remaining  at  home  a 
few  days,  he  started  on  a  similar  tour  through 
the  South,  where  his  success  was  no  greater. 
In  Jan.  1810,  his  second  volume  appeared. 
Sailing  down  the  Ohio  in  a  small  boat  as  far  as 
Louisville,  he  set  out  from  Nashville  for  New 
Orleans  in  May,  1811,  to  travel  on  horseback 
through  an  unsettled  and  almost  unknown 
country,  and  on  June  6  reached  his  destination, 
whence  he  sailed  for  New  York,  and  arriving 
at  Philadelphia  in  August,  began  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  3d  volume  of  his  work.  In  Sept. 
1812,  he  started  out  again  on  another  tour  to 
the  eastern  states.  At  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  his 
exploring  habits  were  noticed,  and  he  was 
arrested  on  the  charge  of  being  a  British  spy 
examining  the  country  to  determine  the  best 
course  for  a  body  of  troops  to  make  their  way 
from  Canada  into  New  England.  On  his  re- 
turn he  employed  himself  unceasingly  in  the 
preparation  of  his  work,  and  by  laboring  night 
and  day  he  impaired  his  already  weakened 
constitution  and  hastened  his  death.  He  com- 
pleted the  publication  of  7  volumes,  and  the 
8th  and  9th  were  edited  after  his  death,  with  a 
biography,  by  George  Ord,  who  had  been  his 
companion  in  some  of  his  journeys.  The  work 
was  afterward  continued  by  Charles  Lucien 
Bonaparte  (4  vols.  4to.,  Philadelphia,  1825-'33). 
WILSON,  Daniel,  an  English  prelate,  born 
in  London,  July  2,  1778,  died  in  Calcutta,  Jan. 
2,  1858.  At  the  age  of  14  he  was  apprenticed 
to  his  uncle,  a  silk  manufacturer,  but  in  1798, 
having  resolved  to  take  orders,  entered  St.  Ed- 
mund's hall,  Oxford.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
in  1801,  and  in  1802  became  a  curate  of  Mr. 
Cecil.  In  1803  his  essay  on  "  Common  Sense" 
received  the  Oxford  English  essay  prize.  He 
became  assistant  tutor  of  St.  Edmund's  hall  in 
1804,  and  from  1807  to  1812  was  sole  tutor 
and  vice-principal,  and  also  curate  of  Worton. 
In  1812  he  left  Oxford  for  St.  John's  chapel, 
Bedford  row,  London,  and  in  1824  received  the 
vicarage  of  Islington.  In  1832  he  was  appoint- 
ed bishop  of  Calcutta  and  metropolitan  of  India. 
Bishop  Wilson's  pri^ipal  works  are:  "The 
Christian's  Struggle  against  Sin  and  Death," 
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"Lectures  on  Christian  Character,"  "Lectures 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,"  "Lectures 
on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  "  Sermons 
in  India,"  "  Sermons  on  Christian  Doctrine," 
"  Sermons  on  the  Lord's  Day,"  and  "  Sufficiency 
of  Scripture  as  a  Rule  of  Faith."  His  life  has 
been  written  by  the  Rev.  Josiah  Bateman  (2 
vols.,  London,  1860). 

WILSON,  Floeence  (Lat.  Flormtius  Yolu- 
senus),  a  Scottish  scholar,  born  at  Elgin  about 
1500,  died  in  Yienne,  France,  in  1547.  He  was 
educated  at  Aberdeen,  was  tutor  to  the  nephew 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  Paris,  was  in  the  service 
of  Cardinal  du  Bellay,  and  in  1535  became 
master  of  a  school  at  Carpentras.  He  wrote 
DeAnimi  Tranquillitate  Dialogus  (Lyons,  1543 ; 
Edinburgh,  1707  and  1751). 

WILSON,  George,  M.D.,  a  Scottish  chemist, 
born  in  Edinburgh  in  1818.  He  studied  chem- 
istry in  the  laboratories  of  Prof.  Christison 
at  Edinburgh  and  Prof.  Graham  at  University 
college,  London,  became  a  member  of  the  col- 
lege of  surgeons  at  Edinburgh  in  1837,  and  of 
the  college  of  physicians  in  1839,  and  in  1840 
began  to  lecture  on  chemistry  in  the  extra- 
academical  school  of  Edinburgh.  In  1845  he 
was  appointed  chemical  lecturer  in  the  school 
of  arts  and  the  veterinary  college  of  Edinburgh, 
in  1855  director  of  the  industrial  museum  of 
Scotland,  and  soon  after  regius  professor  of 
technology  in  the  university  of  that  city.  His 
principal  works  are:  "An  Elementary  Treatise 
on  Chemistry"  (London,  1853),  "Researches 
on  Color-BIindness,"  "The  Five  Gateways  of 
Knowledge,"  &c.  His  miscellaneous  writings 
were  collected  and  published  under  the  title  of 
Religio  Chemici  (London,  1862).  His  life  was 
written  by  his  sister  (London,  1861). 

WILSON,  Henry,  an  American  statesman, 
born  at  Farmington,  N.  H.,  Feb.  16,  1812.  His 
parents  being  extremely  poor,  he  was  appren- 
ticed at  10  years  of  age  to  a  farmer  in  his  native 
town,  with  whom  he  continued  11  years,  dur- 
ing which  period  he  was  sent  to  school  at  ir- 
regular intervals,  amounting  in  all  to  about  12 
months*  He  early  formed  a  taste  for  reading, 
and  from  a  private  library  in  the  neighborhood  ' 
borrowed  and  read  on  Sundays  and  in  the  even- 
ing by  firelight  and  moonlight,  in  the  course 
of  his  apprenticeship,  nearly  1,000  volumes, 
chiefly  of  history  and  biography.  On  attain- 
ing his  majority  he  quitted  Farmington,  and 
with  all  his  possessions  in  a  pack  on  his  back 
walked  to  Natick,  Mass.,  where  he  hired  him- 
self to  a  shoemaker  until  he  had  learned  his 
trade,  at  which  he  worked  for  two  years,  when, 
having  accumulated  some  money,  he  returned 
to  New  Hampshire  and  studied  for  a  while  in 
the  academies  at  Stafford,  Wolfsborough,  and 
Concord.  His  plan  of  education  was  cut  short 
by  the  insolvency  of  the  person  to  whom  he 
had  intrusted  his  savings,  and  he  returned  to 
Natick  and  resumed  work  as  a  shoemaker  in 
1838.  In  1840  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
presidential  canvass,  and  made  upward  of  60 
Bpeeches  in  behalf  of  Gen.  Harrison,  the  whig 


candidate.  In  the  next  5  years  he  was  3  times 
elected  a  representative  from  Natick  to  the  legis- 
lature, and  twice  a  state  senator  from  Middlesex 
CO.  In  the  legislature  he  was  soon  known  as  an 
active  and  zealous  opponent  of  slavery,  and  in 
1845  he  was  selected  in  conjunction  with  the 
poet  Whittier  to  carry  to  Washington  the  great 
anti-slavery  petition  from  Massachusetts  against 
the  annexation  of  Texas.  In  the  same  year  he 
introduced  in  the  legislature  a  resolution  de- 
claring the  unalterable  hostility  of  Massachu- 
setts to  the  further  extension  and  longer  con- 
tinuance of  slavery  in  America,  and  her  fixed 
determination  to  use  all  constitutional  and  legal 
means  for  its  extinction.  He  supported  this 
resolution  in  a  speech,  which  was  pronounced 
by  the  leading  anti-slavery  journals  to  be  the 
fullest  and  most  comprehensive  on  the  slavery 
question  that  had  yet  been  made  in  any  legis- 
lative body  in  the  country,  and  it  was  adopted 
in  the  house  by  93  majority.  He  was. a  dele- 
gate to  the  whig  national  convention  of 
1848,  and  on  the  rejection  of  anti-slavery 
resolutions  by  the  convention  he  withdrew 
from  it  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  organiz- 
ing the  free  soil  party.  He  purchased  at  this 
time  the  '^  Boston  Republican,"  a  daily  news- 
paper, which  he  edited  for  two  years.  In  1849 
he  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  free  soil  state 
committee  of  Massachusetts,  a  post  which  he 
actively  filled  for  4  years.  In  1850  and  again 
in  1851  he  was  chosen  a  state  senator,  and 
during  both  terms  was  president  of  the  senate. 
In  1852  he  was  made  president  of  the  free  soil 
national  convention  at  Pittsburg,  and  chairman 
of  the  national  committee  of  the  party.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  the  free  soil  candidate  for 
congress  in  the  8th  district  of  Massachusetts, 
where  the  majority  against  the  free  soilers  ex- 
ceeded 7,500,  and  failed  of  an  election  hj  only 
93  votes.  He  was  elected  to  the  constitutional 
convention  of  1853,  not  only  by  his  own  town 
of  Natick,  but  by  the  town  of  Berlin,  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  deliberations  of  that  body. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  the  free  soil  candidate 
for  governor,  and  was  defeated.  In  1855  he 
was  elected  to  succeed  Edward  Everett  in  the 
U.  S.  senate,  and  shortly  after  taking  his  seat 
made  a  speech  advocating  the  repeal  of  the  fu- 
gitive slave  law  and  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  terri- 
tories. He  has  ever  since  been  conspicuous 
in  the  senate  as  an  earnest  advocate  of  anti- 
slavery  measures.  For  a  brief  period  in  1855 
he  was  associated  with  the  American  party ; 
but  on  the  adoption  of  a  pro-slavery  platform 
by  the  national  council  of  that  party,  he  with- 
drew from  it  and  took  an  active  share  in  or- 
ganizing the  republican  party  on  the  basis  of 
opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery.  When, 
in  May,  1856,  Mr.  Sumner,  his  colleague,  was 
assailed  by  Mr.  Brooks  of  South  Carolina,  Mr. 
Wilson  in  a  speech  to  the  senate  denounced  the 
act  as  a  "brutal,  murderous,  and  cowardly  as- 
sault." For  this  he  was  challenged  by  Mr. 
Brooks,  and  declined  to  accept  the  chaUengo 
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on  the  ground  that  duelling  is  a  barbarous 
practice  which  the  law  of  the  country  has 
branded  as  a  crime,  but  stated  at  the  same  time 
that  he  believed  in  the  right  of  self-defence  in 
its  broadest  sense.  During  the  four  following 
years  Mr.  Wilson  took  part  in  all  important 
debates  in  the  senate,  and  made  elaborate 
speeches,  remarkable  for  fulness  and  accuracy 
of  statement,  on  Kansas,  the  treasury  note  bill, 
the  expenses  of  the  government,  the  tariff,  the 
Pacific  railroad,  and  many  other  topics.  His 
speech  in  defence  of  free  labor,  in  reply  to 
Senator  Hammond  of  South  Carolina,  March, 
1859,  attained  an  immense  circulation  through 
the  free  states.  In  January  of  the  same  year 
the  Massachusetts  legislature  reelected  him  to 
the  senate  by  nearly  a  unanimous  vote.  On  the 
assembling  of  the  senate  in  March,  1861,  he 
was  made  chairman  of  the  committee  on  mili- 
tary affairs,  a  post  which  the  civil  war  rendered 
one  of  unprecedented  labor  and  responsibility. 
In  this  capacity  he  introduced  and  carried 
through  congress,  during  the  extra  session  of 
1861,  the  acts  to  authorize  the  employment  of 
500,000  volunteers,  to  increase  the  regular 
army,  to  reorganize  the  military  system,  and 
various  others  of  nearly  equal  importance.  It 
was  said  by  Gen.  Scott  that  he  did  more  work 
in  that  short  session  than  all  the  chairmen  of 
the  military  committees  had  done  for  20  years ; 
and  in  a  published  letter,  dated  Jan.  27,  1862, 
Mr.  Cameron,  the  secretary  of  war,  says  of 
him :  "No  man,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  whole 
country,  has  done  more  to  aid  the  war  depart- 
ment in  preparing  the  mighty  army  now  under 
arms."  In  the  regular  session  of  1861-'2  Mr. 
Wilson  introduced  the  bill  abolishing  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  also  the  meas- 
ure for  abolishing  the  "  black  code." 

WILSON,  HoEACE  Hayman,  an  English  ori- 
entalist, born  in  London  in  1T86,  died  there. 
May  8, 1860.  He  received  a  medical  education, 
and  went  to  Calcutta  in  1808  as  assistant  sur- 
geon in  the  East  India  company's  Bengal  estab- 
lishment, but  immediately  on  his  arrival  was 
attached  to  the  mint  at  Calcutta,  of  which  he 
afterward  became  assay  master  and  secretary. 
In  1812  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Asiatic 
society  of  Bengal,  and  in  1819  was  appointed 
on  the  commission  to  remodel  the  Sanscrit  col- 
lege at  Benares.  He  was  also  for  many  years 
secretary  of  the  committee  of  public  education, 
and  in  this  office  successfully  opposed  the  effort 
to  banish  the  native  language  and  literature 
from  the  sphere  of  public  education.  In  1832 
he  was  elected  Boden  professor  of  Sanscrit  at 
Oxford,  and  after  his  arrival  in  England  was 
appointed  librarian  at  the  East  India  house, 
and  director  of  the  royal  Asiatic  society.  He 
published  a  "  Sanscrit  and  English  Diction- 
ary" (Calcutta,  1819 ;  2d  ed.,  enlarged,  London, 
1832) ;  "  History  of  British  India  from  1805  to 
1835"  (3  vols.,  London,  1846);  "Specimens  of 
the  Theatre  of  the  Hindus  with  Plays"  (2  vols., 
Calcutta,  1826-7;  2d  ed.,  London,  1835),  with 
translations  and  valuable  disquisitions ;  *'  San- 


scrit Grammar"  (2d  ed.,  London,  1847) ;  besida 
translations  of  the  Megha  Buta^  the  Sahunta- 
la,  the  Vishnu  JPurana^  a  great  part  of  the 
Big  Veda,  and  other  important  works.  He 
contributed  extensively  to  the  "Asiatic  Re- 
searches" and  the  "Journal  of  the  Asiatic  So- 
ciety," and  made  a  Bengalee  translation  of 
Todd's  edition  of  Johnson's  English  dictionary 
(2  vols.,  Calcutta,  1843). 

WILSON,  James,  a  signer  of  the  declaration 
of  independence,  born  near  St.  Andrew's,  Scot- 
land, in  1742,  died  in  Edenton,  N.  C,  Aug.  28, 
1798.  He  studied  at  St.  Andrew's,  Edinburgh, 
and  Glasgow,  and  in  1766  emigrated  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  obtained  the  place  of  usher  in  the 
college  there.  He  subsequently  studied  law  in 
the  office  of  John  Dickinson,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  soon  acquired  celebrity  in  his  pro- 
fession. He  sat  in  the  provincial  convention 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1774,  and  in  May,  1775,  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  continental  congress, 
to  which  he  was  repeatedly  rechosen,  though 
superseded  from  1777  to  1782  through  partisan 
opposition.  Upon  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities he  obtained  a  colonel's  commission.  In 
1779  he  was  appointed  advocate-general  of 
France  in  the  United  States,  charged  among 
other  duties  with  drawing  up  plans  for  regu- 
lating the  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
two  nations,  and  held  that  office  till  1782.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  that  framed 
the  federal  constitution,  and  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia convention  that  adopted  it.  Under  the 
federal  constitution,  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Washington  one  of  the  first  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  In  1790 
he  was  appointed  the  first  professor  of  law  in 
the  college  of  Philadelphia,  and  filled  the  same 
chair  when  that  college  and  the  university  of 
Pennsylvania  were  united  in  1791. 

WILSON,  James,  a  Scottish  naturalist  and 
author,  brother  of  Professor  John  Wilson,  born 
in  Paisley  in  1795,  died  in  May,  1856.  He  was 
an  accomplished  writer  upon  his  favorite  sci- 
ence, and  a  frequent  contributor  to  "  Black- 
wood's Magazine."  He  wrote  the  articles 
on  natural  history  for  the  7th  edition  of  the 
"Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  which  would 
form  6  ordinary  8vo.  volumes,  and  are  distin- 
guished by  a  peculiar  grace  of  style.  He  also 
wrote  "  A  Voyage  round  the  Coasts  of  Scotland 
and  the  Isles,"  and  "Illustrations  of  Scripture 
by  an  Animal  Painter."  He  declined  the  chair 
of  natural  history  in  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, offered  him  in  1854.  A  memoir  of  him 
by  Dr.  Hamilton  of  London  appeared  in  1859. 

WILSON,  James,  a  British  statesman,  born 
at  Hawick,  June  3,  1805,  died  in  Calcutta, 
Aug.  11,  1860.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Friends'  seminary  in  Hawick,  went  into  business 
as  a  hatter,  removed  to  London,  lost  his  for- 
tune by  a  speculation  in  indigo,  and  was  re- 
leased by  his  creditors,  but  afterward  paid 
them  in  full.  In  1839  he  published  a  work 
against  the  corn  laws,  and  in  1840  another  as- 
cribing to  those  laws  the  fluctuations  in  the 
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currency.  In  1843  he  established  the  "Econo- 
mist" weekly  newspaper,  in  which  he  contrib- 
uted very  efficiently  to  the  success  of  free 
trade  in  parliament.  In  July,  1847,  he  was 
elected  to  the  house  of  commons  from  Westbury, 
and  soon  afterward  became  a  secretary  of  the 
board  of  control,  which  office  he  held  until 
Lord  John  Russell's  administration  went  out 
in  Feb.  1852.  In  the  December  following  he 
became  financial  secretary  for  India  under  Lord 
Aberdeen,  which  office  he  retained  until  the 
resignation  of  the  ministry  in  1857.  When 
Lord  Palmerston  again  took  office  in  1859,  Mr. 
"Wilson  was  appointed  vice-president  of  the 
board  of  trade.  On  Oct.  20,  1859,  he  was  sent 
to  India  by  the  government  to  bring  order  into 
the  finances  of  that  country,  and  while  actively 
engaged  in  his  duties  fell  a  victim  to  the  climate. 
WILSOl!^,  John,  a  Scottish  author,  born  in 
Paisley,  May  19,  1785,  died  in  Edinburgh, 
April  3,  1854.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a 
wealthy  manufacturer  of  Paisley,  and  was 
placed  at  an  early  age  under  the  charge  of  a 
clergyman  living  in  the  highlands,  by  whom 
he  was  encouraged  to  devote  himself  to  vigor- 
ous out-of-door  sports  as  well  as  to  his  regular 
studies.  At  15  years  of  age  he  became  a  stu- 
dent in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  whence  in 
1803  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  became  a  gentle- 
man commoner  of  Magdalen  college.  His  ca- 
reer at  the  university  was  creditable  to  his 
talents,  and  he  gained  in  1803  the  Newdigate 
prize  of  50  guineas  for  an  English  poem  of  50 
lines  "  On  the  Study  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Architecture,"  which  he  did  not  consider  of 
sufficient  merit  to  be  included  among  his  col- 
lected poems,  but  which  was  warmly  praised 
by  Lockhart.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being 
a  hard  liver  as  well  as  a  hard  reader,  and  pos- 
sessing naturally  an  exuberance  of  animal  spirits 
and  great  physical  strength  and  activity,  he  in- 
dulged perhaps  unduly  in  social  enjoyments 
and  the  rough  pastimes  frequently  connected 
with  them ;  was  the  boldest  rider,  the  stoutest 
oarsman,  and  the  most  indefatigable  walker 
among  his  contemporaries,  and  according  to 
the  common  accounts  frequently  distinguished 
himself  in  the  "  gown  and  town"  riots  as  the 
champion  of  the  "  gown."  He  was  graduated 
B.A.  in  1807,  and  soon  afterward  purchased  a 
small  estate  called  Elleray,  romantically  situ- 
ated on  Lake  Windermere,  in  Westmoreland, 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  residences 
of  Wordsworth,  Southey,  and  other  distinguish- 
ed literary  men.  Here,  with  the  exception  of  ^ 
occasional  visits  to  Edinburgh,  he  lived  a  year 
or  two  as  a  country  gentleman,  passing  whole 
days  in  his  boat  upon  the  lake,  and  indulging 
in  a  thousand  wild  vagaries  and  schemes  of 
travel  or  adventure.  His  marriage  in  1811  to 
a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  amiability,  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  wooed  in  the  disguise  of  a 
footman,  gave  stability  to  his  character  and  a 
purpose  to  his  life ;  and  in  1812,  having  pre- 
viously attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Joanna  Baillie,  and  others  by  an 


"Elegy  on  James  Grahame,"  author  of  "Th© 
Sabbath,"  he  published  "  The  Isle  of  Palms," 
a  poem  of  the  lake  school,  abounding  in  glow- 
ing descriptions  of  tropical  scenery,  but  for  the 
most  part  deficient  in  energy  and  condensation. 
It  gave  the  author  a  considerable  reputation, 
and  was  greatly  admired  in  its  day,  but,  be- 
yond a  few  passages  occasionally  included  in 
commonplace  books  of  poetry,  it  is  now  little 
read.  In  1815  he  was  admitted  to  the  Scottish 
bar,  at  which  however  his  practice  was  only 
nominal,  literature  being  the  vocation  most 
congenial  to  his  tastes.  In  1817  appeared  his 
"  City  of  the  Plague,"  a  dramatic  poem  of  a 
higher  and  more  masculine  character  than  his 
previous  production,  but  of  which  the  subject, 
the  great  plague  of  London  in  1665,  was  un- 
wisely chosen,  and  evidently  beyond  the  au- 
thor's power  to  treat  adequately,  his  strength 
lying  in  tender  descriptive  passages.  In  the 
same  year  was  commenced  "  Blackwood's  Mag- 
azine," a  monthly  periodical  established  in  the 
tory  interest  for  the  purpose  of  driving  whig- 
gism  out  of  Edinburgh  and  counteracting  the 
influence  of  the  "Edinburgh  Review,"  which 
under  the  editorship  of  Jeffrey  wielded  a  des- 
potic authority  in  matters  of  opinion  and  liter- 
ary criticism.  Aided  by  contributors  like  Wil- 
son, Lockhart,  Hogg,  Maginn,  and  other  young 
men  of  talent,  scholarship,  and  ambition,  who 
were  eager  to  assert  their  literary  and  political 
independence,  and  brought  to  the  task  an 
abundance  of  animal  spirits  and  an  utter  in- 
difference to  the  conventional  courtesies  and 
even  decencies  of  political  and  personal  inter- 
course, "Blackwood"  rapidly  gained  in  influ- 
ence and  reputation ;  and  in  the  tales,  sketches, 
discursive  essays,  and  criticisms  with  which  he 
enriched  its  pages,  Wilson  first  made  known  the 
variety  and  depth  of  his  powers,  his  extensive 
scholarship,  his  critical  abilities,  liis  close  sym- 
pathy with  what  is  noble  and  just,  and  his 
command  of  the  humorous  and  pathetic  springs 
of  the  human  heart.  In  curious  contrast  with 
his  occupation  as  a  magazine  writer,  he  came 
forward  in  1820  as  a  candidate  for  the  chair 
of  moral  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown.  His  profuse  and  careless  style  of  liv- 
ing had  so  impaired  his  fortune,  that  a  post  of 
this  kind  became  necessary  as  a  means  of  sup- 
port; and  Scott  and  other  influential  friends 
succeeded  in  procuring  his  appointment,  not- 
withstanding strong  opposition  from  a  party 
who  believed  that  a  man  of  Wilson's  habits 
and  tastes  was  not  altogether  a  fit  successor  to 
Dugald  Stewart  and  Brown.  He  however 
devoted  himself  with  earnestness  and  conscien- 
tious fidelity  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  for 
the  next  30  years  lectured  to  large  classes  of 
pupils  who  hung  with  delight  on  his  eloquent 
periods,  and  caught  not  a  little  of  their  master's 
enthusiasm.  At  the  same  time  he  prosecuted 
his  literary  labors  with  increased  ardor,  and  in 
1822  published  his  "Lights  and  Shadows  of 
Scottish  Life,"  a  collection  of  tales  illustrating 
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Scottisli  rural  and  pastoral  life,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  "  The  Trials  of  Margaret  Lyndsay" 
(1823)  and  "The  Foresters"  (1824).  They  are 
eminently  stories  of  a  domestic  character,  and 
abound  in  descriptive  passages  of  great  beauty 
and  pathos,  but  lack  inventiveness,  and  the 
characters  are  pitched  far  above  the  average 
of  Scottish  rural  and  urban  nature.  But  as 
the  chief  author  of  the  "  N"octes  Ambrosianae," 
contributed  to  "Blackwood"  between  1822 
and  1835,  he  acquired  his  greatest  reputation ; 
and  his  pseudonyme  of  "  Christopher  ITorth," 
adopted  in  connection  with  these  amusing 
papers,  became  almost  as  widely  known  as  his 
own  proper  name.  The  earlier  "  Noctes"  were 
remarkable  chiefly  for  piquant  but  savage  and 
vindictive  personalities ;  but  as  Wilson  became 
more  and  more  identified  with  the  authorship 
of  them,  they  lost  much  of  their  acerbity  with- 
out flagging  in  interest  or  spirit.  They  exhibit 
his  varied  powers  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
form  a  unique  collection  of  discursive  essays, 
in  which  the  familiar  topics  of  the  day  are 
discussed  with  abundant  humor,  shrewdness, 
and  ability.  A  complete  edition,  containing 
"Christopher  in  the  Tent,"  contributed  by 
Wilson  to  "  Blackwood "  in  1819,  and  which 
forms  a  prelude  to  the  "  ]N"octes,"  was  published 
in  "New  York  by  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie,  with 
biographical  notices  and  numerous  notes  (5 
vols.,  1857).  In  1837  Professor  Wilson  sus- 
tained a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  his  wifti,  in 
consequence  of  which  books  and  lectures  were 
for  a  while  laid  aside.  Literature,  however, 
had  become  indispensable  to  him,  and  he  re- 
sumed work  on  the  magazine,  of  which  he 
was  still  the  main  support,  though  never,  as 
was  commonly  believed,  the  editor.  In  1841 
he  published  an  elaborate  "Essay  on  the  Genius 
and  Character  of  Burns ;"  in  1842  "  The  Recre- 
ations of  Christopher  Korth,"  comprising  se- 
lections from  his  contributions  to  "  Blackwood ;" 
and  between  June,  1849,  and  Sept.  1852,  he 
wrote  the  series  entitled  "Dies  Boreales,  or 
Christopher  under  Canvas."  In  1851  he  was 
smitten  with  paralysis  of  both  legs,  and  was 
obliged  in  consequence  to  resign  his  professor- 
ship in  the  university.  The  crown  soon  af- 
ter granted  him  a  literary  pension  of  £300. — 
The  striking  personal  appearance  of  Professor 
Wilson  added  much  to  the  effect  which  his 
writings  produced,  and  it  has  been  said  that 
no  literary  man  ever  possessed  a  more  mag- 
nificent physique.  Lockhart,  in  his  "Peter's 
Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,"  describes  him  as  "a^ 
very  robust,  athletic  man,  broad  across  the 
back,  firm  set  upon  his  limbs,  and  having  alto- 
gether very  much  of  that  sort  of  air  which  is  in- 
separable from  the  consciousness  of  great  bodily 
energies.  In  complexion  he  is  the  best  speci- 
men I  have  ever  seen  of  the  genuine  or  ideal 
Goth.  His  hair  is  of  the  true  Sicambrian  yel- 
low; his  eyes  are  of  the  lightest  and  at  the 
same  time  of  the  clearest  blue ;  and  the  blood 
flows  in  his  cheek  with  as  firm  a  fervor  as  it 
did,  according  to  the  description  of  Jornandes, 


in  those  of  the  lello  gaudentes,  prodio  ridentes 
Teutones  of  Attila.  I  have  never  seen  a  physi- 
ognomy which  could  pass  with  so  much  rapidity 
from  the  serious  to  the  most  ludicrous  of  effects. 
It  is  more  eloquent,  both  in  its  gravity  and  in 
its  levity,  than  almost  any  countenance  I  am 
acquainted  with  is  in  any  one  cast  of  expres- 
sion." For  35  years  his  commanding  figure 
and  finely  formed  head,  around  which  his  hair 
flowed  in  waving  locks,  formed  a  marked  fea- 
ture in  the  circles  of  the  Scottish  metropolis. 
His  works  have  been  edited  in  12  vols,  by  his 
son-in-law.  Professor  Terrier;  and  a  memoir 
from  family  papers,  with  a  selection  from  his 
correspondence,  is  in  preparation  by  his  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Gordon  (1862). 

WILSON,  RicHAED,  an  English  painter,  born 
in  Pinegas,  Montgomeryshire,  in  1713,  died  in 
Llanverris  (now  called  Loggerheads  from  a 
painting  by  him  on  a  tavern  signboard  there), 
Denbighshire,  in  1782.  He  was  instructed  by 
an  obscure  London  painter  named  Wright,  and 
for  many  years  practised  portrait  painting  in 
London  with  success.  In  1749  he  went  to  Italy 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  old  masters, 
and  discovered,  it  is  said,  by  accident,  a  re- 
markable talent  for  landscape  painting,  which 
he  was  urged  by  Zuccarelli  and  others  to  culti- 
vate exclusively.  His  studies  were  made  di- 
rectly from  nature,  and  by  avoiding  the  habit 
of  copying  the  works  of  others,  he  acquired  a 
bold  and  natural  style,  free  from  mannerisms. 
At  Rome  he  had  many  pupils,  and  was  held 
in  such  estimation  that  painters  like  Mengs 
and  Joseph  Vernet  sought  to  acquire  his  pic- 
tures. Returning  to  London  in  1755,  he  brought 
himself  into  notice  as  one  of  the  first  landscape 
painters  of  the  age  by  his  fine  picture  of  "M- 
obe,"  now  in  the  national  gallery  ;  and  thence- 
forth for  nearly  25  years  he  practised  his  art  in 
London  with  a  success  wholly  incommensurate 
with  his  merits.  A  few  of  his  pictures  were 
purchased  by  intelligent  connoisseurs,  but  the 
greater  part  he  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  to  the 
dealers  at  prices  ridiculously  small.  Not  a  few 
were  subsequently  sold  for  100  times  as  much 
as  they  brought  him.  This  neglect  was  due  in 
some  measure  to  his  roughness  of  manners  and 
unaccommodating  disposition,  which  rendered 
him  unpopular  with  his  brother  artists,  ^nd 
caused  men  of  far  inferior  abilities  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  him.  His  works  are  tolerably  numer- 
ous, and  many  of  them  have  been  admirably 
engraved  by  Woollett,  Sharpe,  and  others. 
When  he  had  painted  a  successful  picture,  he 
frequently  repeated  it  several  times  with  slight 
modifications,  as  in  the  case  of  his  "Villa  of 
Msecenas  at  Tivoli,"  of  which  5  repetitions  are 
in  existence,  one  being  in  the  national  gallery. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  royal  acad- 
emy, and  for  a  number  of  years  its  librarian. 

WILSON,  Sir  Robeet  Thomas,  an  English 
general,  born  in  London  in  1777,  died  there, 
May  9, 1849.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
and  Winchester,  in  1793  went  to  Flanders  as  a 
volunteer,  and  in  the  following  year  obtained 
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a  commission  ia  the  15tli  dragoons.  He  served 
in  Ireland  during  the  rebellion  (1798),  and  sub- 
sequently in  Holland,  Brazil,  and  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was 
sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  the  continent.  In 
1808  he  raised  and  formed  the  Lusitanian  le- 
gion in  Portugal,  and  afterward  commanded  a 
Spanish  brigade  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Talavera. 
From  1812  to  1814  he  served  as  British  military 
commissioner  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  al- 
lied armies,  and  was  for  some  months  in  com- 
mand of  the  Prussian  reserve,  with  which  he 
drove  back  the  French  at  Llitzen.  He  assisted 
in  the  escape  of  Count  La  Valette,  who  had  been 
condemned  to  death  for  treason  after  the  resto- 
ration of  Louis  XYIII. ;  and  at  a  later  date  he 
drew  down  upon  himself  the  hostility  of  the 
government  by  his  open  disapproval  of  tlie 
course  pursued  toward  Queen  Caroline.  He 
was,  in  consequence,  dismissed  from  the  army 
and  deprived  of  the  numerous  foreign  orders 
and  insignia  which  had  been  bestowed  upon 
him.  From  1818  to  1831  he  was  a  member  of 
the  house  of  commons  in  the  liberal  interest. 
After  the  death  of  George  IV.  he  was  restored 
to  his  rank  in  the  army,  and  in  1841  became  a 
general.  In  1842  he  was  appointed  governor 
and  commander-in-chief  of  Gibraltar,  in  which 
post  he  continued  till  just  before  his  death. 
Gen.  Wilson  translated  Regnier's  ' 'Campaign  in 
1801  in  the  East  and  in  Egypt,"  and  afterward 
wrote  "  An  Historical  Account  of  the  British 
Expedition  to  Egypt."  He  also  published  ''  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Military  Force  of  the  British 
Empire"  (1804);  "Campaigns  in  Poland,  with 
Remarks  on  the  Russian  Army"  (1811);  and 
*'  A  Sketch  of  the  Military  Power  of  Russia" 
(1817).  His  posthumous  "  Journals  of  the  Rus- 
sian Campaign  against  l^apoleon"  appeared  in 
1861  (4  vols.,  London). 

WILSOF,  William  Dextee,  D.I).,  an  Ameri- 
can clergyman,  born  in  Stoddard,  K.  H.,  Feb. 
28,  1816.  After  spending  a  few  months  at  the 
Walpole  (N.  H.)  academy,  he  pursued  his  stud- 
ies in  private  for  several  years,  and  in  1835 
entered  the  theological  department  of  Har- 
vard university.  Having  become  a  member 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  he  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  in  1842,  and  soon  after- 
ward published  a  small  book  on  "  The  Consti- 
tution of  the  Christian  Church,"  enlarged  and 
republished  under  the  title  of  "  A  Manual  of 
Church  Principles"  (Baltimore,  1846).  In  1847 
he  edited  Bishop  Mant  "  On  the  Rubrics,"  with 
additional  matter  expounding  the  rubrics  of 
the  American  church,  and  in  1848  published  a 
"  History  of  the  Reformation  in  England."  In 
1848-'9  he  wrote  a  series  of  essays  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Church  Identified,"  which  were 
afterward  collected  in  a  volume  (tJtica,  F.  Y. ; 
enlarged  ed.,  !N"ew  York,  1850).  He  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from  Geneva  col- 
lege in  1849,  and  in  1850  was  elected  professor 
of  history  and  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy 
in  the  same  institution.    He  has  published  an 


"  Elementary  Treatise  on  Logic"  (12mo.,  Kew 
York,  1856),  and  has  contributed  to  reviews 
many  articles  on  philosophical  subjects. 

WILTSHIRE,  or  Wilts,  a  S.  county  of  Eng- 
land, bounded  N".  and  N.  W.  by  the  county  of  • 
Gloucester,  S.  W.  by  Somerset,  S.  by  Dorset  and 
Southampton,  E.  by  Southampton  and  Berks ; 
area,  1,352  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  249,455.  It  is 
almost  quadrangular  in  form,  and  is  divided  by 
the  Upper  Avon  and  Kennet  rivers  and  the  ca- 
nal which  connects  them  into  two  nearly  equal 
portions.  The  northern  division  is  flat  and 
composed  of  rich  and  fertile  lands ;  the  south- 
ern division  is  undulating  and  elevated,  having 
some  valleys  and  the  considerable  plateau  of 
Salisbury  plain,  unenclosed  and  covered  with  a 
scanty  herbage.  The  county  is  drained  by  the 
Thames  and  the  Upper  and  Lower  Avon.  The 
principal  towns  are  Salisbury,  Trowbridge,  Wil- 
ton, Devizes,  Bradford,  Chippenham,  Warmin- 
ster, Malmesbury,  Westbury,  Calne,  and  Marl- 
borough. There  are  considerable  tracts  de- 
voted to  wheat,  barley,  and  turnips,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  surface  is  kept  in  pasturage, 
sheep  being  raised  in  the  S.  and  cattle  in  the 
]Sr.  The  manufactures  include  cutlery,  steel 
goods,  carpets,  woollen  goods,  and  silks.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  the  great  western  rail- 
way and  several  of  its  branches,  and  by  a 
branch  of  the  south  coast  railway,  extending 
from  Salisbury  to  Portsmouth.  It  is  remark- 
able for  the  abundance  of  druidical  remains, 
including  Stonehenge  and  Avebury.  Wiltshire 
returns  18  members  to  parliament,  2  for  each  of 
its  divisions  and  14  for  boroughs. 

WIMPFFEN-BERNEBURG,  Felix,  baron 
de,  a  French  general,  born  in  Deux  Ponts, 
Germany,  in  1745,  died  in  1814.  He  became 
distinguished  in  1769  as  the  leader  of  a  volun- 
teer corps  against  Paoli  in  Corsica,  and  com- 
manded a  regiment  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  in 
1782.  In  1789  he  was  a  deputy  from  Norman- 
dy to  the  French  states-general,  joined  the  par- 
ty of  the  tiers  etat,  and  voted  on  Aug.  4  for  the 
abrogation  of  aristocratic  privileges.  In  1792 
he  commanded  at  tlie  defence  of  Thionville 
against  the  Prussians,  and  when  offered  a  mil- 
lion to  betray  the  town,  answered  that  he 
would  accept,  if  the  offer  were  legally  ac- 
knowledged before  a  notary.  He  declined  the 
oifice  of  minister  of  war,  took  command  of  the 
army  of  the  coast  at  Cherbourg,  and  on  the  fall 
of  the  Girondists  revolted  against  the  conven- 
tion, was  defeated  near  Yernon,  and  remained 
concealed  at  Bayeux  till  he  escaped  to  Eng- 
land. After  the  18th  Brumaire  he  was  made 
by  the  first  consul  a  general  of  division,  and 
subsequently  inspector-general  of  the  govern- 
ment establishments  for  breeding  horses,  which 
office  he  held  till  his  death. 

WINCHELL,  James  Manning,  an  American 
clergyman,  born  in  North-East,  Dutchess  co., 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  8,  1791,  died  in  Boston,  Feb.  22, 
1820.  He  entered  Union  college  in  1808,  but 
was  graduated  at  Brown  university  in  1812, 
was  ordained  as  a  Baptist  minister  in  June, 
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1813,  and  in  March,  1814,  became  pastor  of 
the  first  Baptist  church  in  Boston.  He  won  a 
high  reputation  in  Boston  for  his  remarkable 
eloquence  and  the  suavity  and  grace  of  his 
manners.  During  his  residence  there  he  edited 
in  connection  with  Drs.  Sharp  and  Baldwin  the 
"American  Baptist  Magazine,"  published  a  "  His- 
torical Sketch  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Bos- 
ton" (1819),  and  compiled  a  collection  of  psalms 
and  hymns,  known  as  "  WinchelPs  Watts,"  and 
used  by  Baptist  churches  for  many  years. 

WIISrCHESTER,  a  village  and  the  capital  of 
Frederic  co.,  Ya.,  160  m.  K  K  W.  from  Rich- 
mond, and  71  m.  W.  by  K.  from  Washington ; 
pop.  in  1860, 4,392.  A  railroad  32  m.  in  length 
connects  it  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail- 
road at  Harper's  Ferry.  It  is  the  principal 
town  of  the  rich  and  fertile  valley  of  the  She- 
nandoah, and  is  laid  out  regularly,  with  wide 
and  pleasant  streets ;  the  dwellings  are  mostly 
of  brick  and  stone,  and  are  supplied  with  ex- 
cellent water  brought  in  iron  pipes  from  a 
spring  half  a  mile  distant.  The  town  contains 
12  churches,  an  academy,  2  banks  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $680,000,  and  in  1860  had 
2  newspapers.  On  March  12,  1862,  Winches- 
ter was  occupied  by  the  federal  troops  under 
Gen.  Banks,  after  an  engagement  with  the  con- 
federates on  the  11th.  On  the  J3d  a  confeder- 
ate force,  under  Gens.  T.  J.  Jackson,  Smith, 
and  Longstreet,  advanced  upon  the  place,  but 
were  defeated  by  Gen.  Shields.  On  May  25, 
during  the  retreat  of  Gen.  Banks  from  Strasburg, 
there  was  an  action  of  considerable  severity  at 
this  place  betw*een  his  force  and  the  confeder- 
ate troops  under  Gen.  Jackson. 

WINCHESTER  (Anglo-Sax.  Witanceasfer  ; 
anc.  Venta  Belgarum)^  a  city  and  the  capital  of 
Hampshire,  England,  upon  the  S.  W.  railway, 
12  m.  N.  N.  E.  from  Southampton,  and  62  m. 
S.  W.  from  London;  pop.  in  1851,  13,704.  It 
is  built  on  rising  ground  upon  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Itchin,  which  is  navigable  to  the 
sea  as  a  canal.  It  was  formerly  encircled  by  a 
wall  and  ditch,  and  entered  by  4  gates.  The 
W.  gateway,  surmounted*  by  a  massive  Nor- 
man tower,  is  still  entire,  though  somewhat 
defaced.  The  cathedral  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  with  a  square  tower  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  nave  and  transepts.  The  whole 
length  is  545  feet,  the  width  of  the  transepts 
186  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  tower,  which 
rises  only  26  feet  above  the  roof,  138^  feet.  It 
was  first  built  in  648,  and  parts  of  the  pres- 
ent edifice  date  from  980.  The  church  of  St. 
Lawrence  is  also  a  very  ancient  edifice ;  beside 
which  there  are  several  other  churches,  and 
a  Benedictine  nunnery.  Winchester  college 
was  founded  by  William  of  Wykeham  in  1387; 
it  occupies  an  extensive  range  of  buildings, 
among  which  the  chapel,  hall,  and  library  are 
particularly  worthy  of  notice  for  the  beauty  of 
their  architecture.  The  town  hall;  the  chapel 
of  the  old  castle,  which  has  been  converted 
into  a  county  hall,  and  contains  the  curious 
round  table,  said  to  have  been  King  Arthur's, 


suspended  above  the  judge's  seat;  the  barracks 
for  2,000  men,  which  occupy  a  splendid  build- 
ing erected  for  a  palace  by  Charles  II. ;  a  coun- 
ty hospital,  said  to  be  the  best  of  the  kind  in 
Great  Britain;  St.  John's  house,  which  once 
belonged  to  the  templars,  and  is  now  used  as  a 
public  assembly  room ;  and  the  ruins  of  Wol- 
vesey  castle,  are  all  particularly  interesting, 
Winchester  has  also  a  guild  or  town  hall,  which 
contains  among  other  curious  articles  of  an- 
tiquity King  Edgar's  "Winchester  bushel"  and 
other  ancient  standards  of  measure,  a  small 
theatre,  and  a  public  library  and  reading  rooms. 
About  a  mile  S.  of  the  city  stands  the  hospital 
of  St.  Cross,  founded  in  1136  by  Henry  of  Blois, 
for  the  permanent  retreat  of  13  poor  old  men, 
and  for  the  provision  of  a  dinner  daily  for  100 
others.  There  are  no  manufactures  of  impor- 
tance.— Winchester  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  of  England,  and  was  a  place  of  impor- 
tance in  the  days  of  the  ancient  Britons,  who 
called  it  Caer  Gwent  or  the  White  City.  The 
Romans  are  supposed  to  have  built  the  walls. 
In  519  Cerdic,  the  Saxon  chief,  captured  it,  and 
afterward  made  it  the  seat  of  his  government. 
Under  the  Danes  it  became  the  capital  of  Eng- 
land, and  so  remained  until  after  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  It  was  an  occasional  residence  of  the 
English  sovereigns  till  the  time  of  George  I. 

WINCHESTER,  Elhanan,  an  American 
clergyman,  born  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  Sept.  30, 
1751,  died  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  April  18,  1797. 
In  l769  he  united  with  a  Separate  church  in 
Brookline,  soon  afterw^ard  commenced  preach- 
ing, joined  the  open  communion  Baptists  in 
Canterbury,  Conn.,  in  1770,  and  in  1771  was 
ordained  pastor  of  a  church  in  Rehoboth,  Mass. 
About  a  year  later  he  adopted  the  views  of  the 
restricted  communionists,  for  which  he  w^as  ex- 
communicated by  his  church.  He  resided  in 
South  Carolina  from  1774  to  1780,  when  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  first  Baptist  church  in  Phil- 
adelphia. The  next  year,  having  avowed  his 
belief  in  the  final  restoration  of  the  wicked  to 
a  state  of  holiness,  he  founded  wath  the  major- 
ity of  his  congregation  a  new  church.  He 
went  to  England  in  1787,  preached  the  doctrine 
of  restoration  with  great  success,  and  published 
"Four  Dialogues  on  Universal  Restoration" 
(1788),  "Lectures  on  Unfulfilled  Prophecies" 
(1790),  "Five  Letters  to  Rev.  Dan  Taylor" 
(1790),  "The  Process  and  Empire  of  Christ," 
a  poem  in  12  books  (1793),  and  "The  Three 
Woe  Trumpets"  (1793).  He  returned  to  Amer- 
ica in  1794.  Beside  the  works  above  enumer- 
ated, he  published  37  other  volumes,  of  which 
the  most  important  are :  "  Life  of  Dr.  George  de 
Benneville ;"  "  Five  Letters  on  the  Divinity  of 
Christ;"  "The  holy  Conversation  and  high 
Expectations  of  Christians ;"  "  The  Beauties  of 
the  Millennium;"  "The  Face  of  Moses  Un- 
veiled;" "  Ten  Letters  to  Thomas  Paine,  in  re- 
ply to  his  Age  of  Reason"  (1794) ;  "  Political 
Catechism"  (1765);  "Hymns  on  the  Restora- 
tion" (1795) ;  "  Observations  on  the  Times,  and 
on  the  seventh  Trumpet  in  the  Revelations;" 
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and  "  Addresses  to  Jews,  Deists,  and  Christians." 
His  life  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Vidler, 
and  by  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Stone  (Boston,  1836). 

WINOKELMANN,  Johann  Joachim,  a  Ger- 
man writer  on  ancient  art,  born  in  Stendal, 
Dec.  9,  1717,  assassinated  at  Trieste,  June  8, 
1768.     The  son  of  a  poor  shoemaker,  he  was 
enabled  by  charity  to  study  at  the  Latin  school 
of  his  native  town,  where  he  was  remarkable 
for  proficiency  in  the  ancient  languages,  and 
began  his  familiarity  with  writings  on  sculp- 
ture and  painting.    In  1735  he  went  to  a  gym- 
nasium in  Berlin,  and  while  there  it  is  related 
that  he  once  walked  to  Hamburg  to  buy  books 
with  money  begged  on  the  way.    In  1738,  still 
supported  by  friendly  aid,  he  entered  the  uni- 
versity of  Halle,   where  he  studied   ancient 
belles-lettres,  and,  after  a  short  period  of  ser- 
vice as  a  private  tutor,  spent  a  year  at  Jena  in 
mathematical  and  medical   studies,  and  then 
another  year  as  a  private  tutor.     In  1743  he 
obtained  the  situation  of  assistant  teacher  in  a 
school  at  Seehausen,  where  he  spent  5  years, 
living  on  a  pittance  and  working  with  enthusi- 
asm in  his  favorite  studies.     In  1748  he  obtain- 
ed from  Count  Bunau  a  place  as  his  private 
librarian,  with  a  salary  of  80  rix  dollars.     This 
brought  him  into  the  vicinity  of  Dresden,  and 
in  that  city  he  passed  much  of  his  time,  exam- 
ining its  noble  stores  of  art  treasures  and  fre- 
quenting the  society  of  artists  and  men  of  ar- 
tistic culture.    Archinto,  the  papal  nuncio,  be- 
came much  interested  in  him,  and  offered  to 
procure  for  him  a  situation  in  Rome,  whither  all 
his  desires  were  tending.     Finally  in  1754  he 
became  a  Roman  Catholic,  as  the  Protestants 
alleged  more  from  artistic  aspiration  than  re- 
ligious faith ;  and  having  received  through  the 
aid  of  Father  Rauch,  confessor  to  Augustus  III. 
of  Poland,  a  pension  of  200  rix  dollars  for  two 
years,  he  set  out  for  Italy  in  1755.    At  Rome 
he  was  kindly  received  by  Benedict  XI Y.,  and 
found  friends  ia  Cardinals  Passionei,  Albani,  and 
Archinto  (who  had  befriended  him  in  Dresden), 
and  became  intimate  with  Raphael  Mengs,  who 
exercised  much  influence   on  the  subsequent 
course  of  his  studies,  which  were  henceforth 
consecrated  exclusively  to  art.     Before  leaving 
Germany  he  had  published  his  Gedanhen  uber 
die  Nachahmung  der  griechischen    Werke  in 
der  Malerei  und  BildhauerJcunst  (1754),  and 
his  first  publication  after  his  arrival  in  Rome 
was    a   reply  to    the    critics    of   that    work 
(1756).    In  1758  he  went  to  N'aples,  examin- 
ing with  especial  delight  the   antiquities  of 
Portici,  Herculaneum,  and  Pompeii,  and  shortly 
afterward  made  a  visit  to  Florence,  where  he 
spent  9  months  in  arranging  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  antique  gems  belonging  to  Baron  Muzel- 
Stosch,  the  fruit  of  which  appeared  in  his  De- 
scription des  pierres  gravees  du  feu  haron  de 
Stosch  (Florence,  1760).     Soon  after  his  return 
from  Florence  he  was  appointed  librarian  and 
custodian  of  antiquities  to  Cardinal  Albani,  with 
lodgings  in  his  house  and  a  salary  of  120  scudi. 
He  now  completed  his  work  on  ancient  archi- 


tecture, published  in  Germany  two  years  later, 
Anmerlcungen    iiber  die  BauJcunst  der  Alien 
(Leipsic,  1762),  and  in  1763,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Cardinal  Albani,  was  appointed  anti- 
quary of  the  apostolic  chamber,  or  superinten- 
dent of  antiquities  in  and  about  Rome,  and  also 
an  assistant  librarian  of  the  Vatican.    His  sit- 
uation would  have  been  much  improved  by  his 
becoming  a  priest,  but  this  he  refused  to  do. 
A  second  and  third  visit  to  Naples  resulted  in 
his  Sendschreihen  von  den  herculanischen  EnU 
deckungen  (Dresden,  1762)  and  Nachricht  von 
den  neuesten  herculanischen  Entdechungen  (Dres- 
den, 1764).     His  Oeschichte  der  Kunst  des  Al- 
terthums  (Dresden,  1764),  and  the  supplement- 
ary work  Anmerlcungen  ilher  die  Oeschichte  der 
Kunst  (1767;   enlarged  ed.,  2  vols.,  Vienna, 
1776),  still  remain  the  most  important  essays  on 
that  branch  of  aesthetics  (translated  by  H.  Lodge, 
2  vols.  8vo.,  Boston,   1849).     An  offer  from 
Frederic  the  Great  of  the  post  of  superinten- 
dent of  the  library  and  antiquities  in  Berlin  was 
accepted,  but  the  pope  increased  Winckelmann's 
salary  from  his  own  purse,  and  retained  him  in 
Rome.     In  April,  1768,  he  set  out  on  a  visit  to 
Germany  in  the  company  of  his  friend  Giuseppe 
Cavaceppi,  a  sculptor.    He  was  received  in  the 
most  flattering  manner  in  Munich  and  Vienna, 
Maria  Theresa  giving  him  costly  presents  and 
making  him  the  most  attractive  offers ;  but  a 
sort  of  homesickness  for  Italy  seemed  to  have 
possession  of  him,  and  he  set  out  on  his  return 
without  having  visited  other  parts  of  Germany. 
Separating  himself  from  Cavaceppi,  he  arrived 
alone  at  Trieste  on  May  1.     There   a  villain 
named  Arcangeli,  who  had  already  been  pun- 
ished as  a  thief,  gained  his  confidence,  and  after 
dining  with  him  asked  to  see  his  collection  of 
rare  coins  and  medals,  and,  as  Winckelmann  de- 
clined to  show  them,  attempted  to  strangle  him 
with  a  rope,  and  on  his  vigorously  defending 
himself  stabbed  him  so  that  he  died  a  few  hours 
afterward.     He  was  buried  at  Trieste,  where 
in  1820  Rosetti  erected  a  monument  to  him. 
— In   addition   to  the  works  already  named, 
Winckelmann  published  Monumenti  antichi  in- 
editi,  with  227  plates  (Rome,  1766),  and  wrote 
an  Ahhandlung  von  der  Fahiglceit  der  Empfin- 
dung  des  Schonen,  which  was  published  post- 
humously (Dresden,  1771).    A  collected  edition 
of  his  works  was  published  by  Fernow,  Meyer, 
and  J.  Schulze  (2d.  ed.,  8  vols.,  Dresden,  1828), 
and  his  letters  were  collected  by  F.  Forster  (3 
vols.,  Berlin,  1824-'5).     Goethe's  WincJcelmann 
und  sein  Jahrhundert  affords  the  best  apprecia- 
tion of  his  labors.     His  birthday  is  still  cele- 
brated by  the  archaeological  institute  in  Rome. 
WINCKLER,  JoHANN^  Heineich,  a  German 
philosopher,  born  at  Wingendorf,  Saxony,  March 
12, 1703,  died  in  Leipsic,  May  18, 1770.    He  was 
graduated  at  the  university  of  Leipsic  in  1729, 
became  a  zealous  advocate  of  Wolf's  philosoph- 
ical system,  and  was  professor  of  Greek  and 
Latin  and  afterward  of  physics  at  Leipsic.     He 
contributed  much  to    knowledge  upon   elec- 
tricity, and  proposed  in  1733  the  use  of  con- 
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ductors  as  means  of  safety  against  lightning. 
Franklin    benefited  by  his    suggestions.     He 
wrote  on  electricity  and  on  "Wolf's  philosophy. 
.  WIND.    See  Winds. 

WINDER,  William  H.,  an  American  gener- 
al, born  in  Somerset  co.,  Md.,  in  1775,  died  in 
Baltimore,  May  24,  1824.  He  was  a  lawyer  in 
Baltimore  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of 
1812,  when  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-colo- 
nel of  infantry,  March  16,  1812,  and  colonel  in 
July  of  the  same  year.  He  distinguished  him- 
self by  leading  a  successful  expedition  from 
Black  Eock  to  the  Canada  shore,  Nov.  28, 1812 ; 
was  promoted  to  be  brigadier-general  in  March, 
1813 ;  taken  prisoner  at  Stony  Creek  in  June, 
1813 ;  appointed  adjutant  and  inspector  gener- 
al in  May,  1814 ;  commanded  at  the  battle  of 
Bladensburg,  and  the  unsuccessful  defence  of 
Washington  city,  in  Aug.  1814;  and  on  the  re- 
duction of  the  army,  in  June,  1815,  was  dis- 
charged, and  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law. 

WINDERMERE,  an  English  lake,  lying  in 
Lancashire  and  Westmoreland.  It  is  about  11 
m.  in  length,  and  from  4^  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  in 
width,  its  area  being  a  little  over  5  sq.  m.,  and 
its  depth  varies  from  30  to  240  feet.  Its  outlet 
is  the  river  Leven,  which  discharges  its  waters 
into  Morecambe  bay.  The  lake  is  surrounded 
by  gentle,  well  wooded  eminences.  It  is  abun- 
dantly stocked  with  fish,  including  perch,  pike, 
trout,  and  char.  The  last  are  tgken  in  large 
quantities  at  the  proper  season,  and  potted  for 
market.  Wordsworth  lived  at  Rydal  Mount 
about  2  m.  from  the  head  of  the  lake. 

WINDHAM.  I.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Yt.,  bordering 
on  Mass.,  and  separated  from  N.  H.  by  the  Con- 
necticut river ;  area,  780  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
26,983.  The  surface  is  generally  hilly,  and^  in 
the  W.  part  mountainous,  and  the  soil  is  fertile. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  8,749  bushels  of 
wheat,  210,141  of  Indian  corn,  160,393  of  oats, 
338,295  of  potatoes,  1,144,653  lbs.  of  butter, 
469,728  of  cheese,  179,122  of  wool,  and  84,749 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  49  grist  mills,  130  saw 
mills,  11  woollen  factories,  3  iron  founderies, 
20  potteries,  21  tanneries,  65  churches,  4  news- 
paper offices,  and  8,773  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Granite  of  an  excellent  quality  is 
very  abundant.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
the  Vermont  valley,  the  Vermont  and  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  Rutland  and  Burlington  rail- 
roads. Capital,  Fayetteville.  II.  A  N.  E.  co. 
of  Conn.,  bordering  on  R.  I.  and  Mass.,  and 
drained  by  the  Quinebaug,  WiUimantic,  She- 
tucket,  and  Natchaug  rivers;  area,  620  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1860,  36,445.  The  surface  is  very 
much  broken,  and  the  soil  along  the  streams  is 
highly  fertile,  but  poor  in  other  parts.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  240,276  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,  85,130  of  rye,  154,264  of  oats, 
297,098  of  potatoes,  599,004  lbs.  of  butter, 
817,073  of  cheese,  55,593  of  wool,  and  56,138 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  14  grist  mills,  109 
saw  mills,  48  cotton  factories,  15  woollen  fac- 
tories, 4  cordage  manufactories,  5  machine 
shops,  185  boot  and  shoe  manufactories,  9  tan- 


neries, 67  churches,  3  newspaper  offices,  and 
7,742  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The 
county  is  intersected  by  the  Norwich  and  Wor- 
cester, the  Hartford,  Providence,  and  Eishkill, 
and  the  New  London,  WiUimantic,  and  Palmer 
railroads.    Capital,  Brooklyn. 

WINDHAM,  Chaeles  Ashe,  an  English  gen- 
eral, born  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  in  1810. 
His  name  was  originally  Lukin,  but  he  took 
that  of  Windham  on  succeeding  to  the  property 
of  his  uncle,  the  Right  Hon.  William  Windham, 
M.  P.  He  entered  the  army  as  an  officer  in 
the  Coldstream  guards  in  1826,  and  became 
captain  in  1833,  major  in  1846,  and  colonel  in 
1854.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  Crimean 
war,  especially  in  the  battles  of  Balaklava  and 
Inkerman,  and  at  the  advance  on  the  Redan, 
and  for  his  conduct  in  the  last  named  action 
was  promoted  at  once  to  the  rank  of  major- 
general.  He  was  made  governor  of  that  por- 
tion of  Sebastopol  occupied  by  the  English, 
commander  of  the  4th  division  of  the  army, 
and  chief  of  the  stafif.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land in  1855  he  was  nominated  a  companion 
of  the  bath,  and  elected  to  parliament  in  the 
libersd  interest  for  the  eastern  division  of  Nor- 
folk. In  1858  he  served  in  suppressing  the 
Sepoy  mutiny  in  India,  and  was  afterward 
military  governor  of  Lahore. 

WINDHAM,  William,  an  English  statesman, 
born  in  London,  May  3, 1750,  died  June  3, 1810. 
He  was  ieducated  at  Eton,  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  and  University  college,  Oxford,  which 
he  left  in  1771 .  He  subsequently  passed  several 
years  in  foreign  travel.  He  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  a  public  speaker  at  a  meeting  held 
in  Norwich  in  1778,  for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing voluntary  subscriptions  to  aid  the  govern- 
ment in  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  and  denounced  the  whole  project 
with  eloquent  emphasis.  His  speech  made  so 
strong  an  impression  upon  the  electors  of  Nor- 
wich, that  at  the  general  election  of  1780  he 
was  put  in  nomination  and  received  a  large 
number  of  votes,  though  not  enough  to  elect  him. 
From  this  time  forward  he  mixed  much  in  lit- 
erary and  political  circles,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  Dr.  Johnson's  literary  club  and  a  friend  of 
Burke  and  Fox.  He  was  returned  for  Norwich 
in  the  general  election  of  1784,  and  made  his 
maiden  speech  in  parliament  in  Feb.^  1785,  in 
the  debate  on  the  Westminster  election  case, 
when  he  replied  with  so  much  effect  to  Pitt 
that  Fox  congratulated  the  house  on^  the  "  ac- 
cession of  the  abilities  they  had  witnessed." 
He  was  at  once  recognized  as  a  prominent 
leader  of  the  whigs,  and  in  1787  was  appointed 
one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  of 
Warren  Hastings.  He  subsequently  supported 
the  prince,  of  Wales  in  the  regency  question 
arising  out-^of  the  king's  illness ;  and  when  the 
whigs  became  divided  by  the  events  of  the 
French  revolution,  he  joined  that  portion  of 
the  party  which,  under  the  lead  of  Burke,  the 
duke  of  Portland,  and  others,  advocated  war 
with  France.    In  1794  he  entered  Pitt's  cabi- 
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net  as  secretary  at  war,  the  duties  of  which 
office  he  discharged  during  the  next  7  years 
with  eminent  success.  He  retired  from  office 
in  1801  with  Pitt  and  others ;  and  in  an  address 
to  the  king  moved  by  him  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons in  the  succeeding  year,  he  vehemently  de- 
nounced the  peace  of  Amiens,  then  recently  con- 
cluded by  the  Addington  ministry.  This  course 
lost  him  his  seat  from  Norwich  at  the  general 
election  in  the  summer  of  1802,  but  through  the 
interest  of  the  Grenville  family  he  was  imme- 
diately returned  for  the  borough  of  St.  Mawes, 
declining  an  offer  made  to  raise  by  subscription 
a  fund  to  enable  him  to  contest  ITorfolk.  He 
declined  a  seat  in  the  new  ministry  formed  by 
Pitt  in  1804,  on  the  ground  that  Fox  had  been 
expressly  excluded  from  it,  and  upon  the  death 
of  Pitt  in  1806  entered  the  Grenville  or  "  all 
the  talents"  administration  as  secretary  for  the 
war  and  colonial  departments.  He  retired  from 
office  with  his  colleagues  in  1807,  and  thenceforth 
remained  in  opposition.  The  Copenhagen  and 
"Walcheren  expeditions  in  particular  found  in  him 
a  determined  opponent.  He  died  of  a  tumor  in 
the  thigh,  which  resulted  from  an  injury  re- 
ceived while  assisting  in  the  preservation  of  a 
valuable  library  from  a  conflagration.  He  was 
a  man  of  many  accomplishments,  being  likened 
by  Dr.  Johnson  to  the  inter '%tella8  luna  mino- 
res,  and  was  considered  by  his  contemporaries 
not  unworthy  to  rank  with  orators  like  Burke, 
Fox,  and  Pitt.  His  eloquence,  as  Canning 
observed,  if  not  the  most  commanding  ever 
heard  in  the  house  of  commons,  was  the 
"  most  insinuating ;"  and  Macaulay  has  charac- 
terized him  as  ''  the  finest  gentleman  of  the  age 
— ^his  form  developed  by  every  manly  exercise, 
his  face  beaming  with  intelligence  and  spirit — 
the  ingenious,  the  chivalrous,  the  high-souled 
Windham."  His  speeches  have  been  published 
in  3  volumes  (London,  1812),  with  a  life  pre- 
fixed by  Thomas  Amyot,  for  several  years  his 
private  secretary. 

■WI]!irDISCHGRiTZ,  an  ancient  noble  family 
of  Germany,  descended  from  Weriand,  second 
son  of  Ulrich,  duke  of  Oarinthia,  who  flourish- 
ed toward  the  end  of  the  11th  century,  and 
came  into  possession  of  the  town  and  district  of 
"Windischgratz.  At  a  later  period  the  line 
divided  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  elder 
bought  in  1468  the  castle  of  Waldstein,  and  in 
1551  was  raised  to  the  baronial  rank  under  that 
name,  and  in  1557  to  the  dignity  of  counts  un- 
der the  earlier  title  of  "Windischgratz.  From 
1556  both  lines  possessed  the  dignity  of  knights 
in  Styria  and  that  of  magnates  in  Hungary. 
After  the  purchase  of  the  estates  of  Egloff  and 
Siggen  in  Swabia,  the  title  of  prince  was  given 
to  the  first  born  of  the  house  (1804),  but  in 
1822  was  extended  to  all  the  members. — The 
most  conspicuous  member  of  the  family  is 
Prince  Alfred  zu  Windischgratz,  an  Austrian 
field  marshal,  born  in  Brussels,  May  11, 
1787,  died  in  Vienna,  March  25, 1862.  In  1804 
he  became  a  first  lieutenant  in  Schwarzenberg's 
regiment  of  lancers;  in  1813  lieutenant-colonel; 
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and  for  his  brilliant  conduct  at  the  battle  of 
Leipsic  he  was  made  colonel  and  given  the  com- 
mand of  the  cuirassiers  of  the  grand  duke  Oon- 
stantine.  In  the  campaign  of  1814  he  highly 
distinguished  himself,  especially  at  the  battle 
of  Troy es.  He  was  made  major-general  in  1 82  6, 
and  in  1833  was  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  lieu- 
tenant field  marshal  and  general  of  division. 
On  March  15, 1848,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  rev- 
olution in  Vienna,  he  took  command  of  the 
troops  in  Lower  Austria,  but  was  deprived  of 
his  command  in  the  following  April  and  sent 
back  to  Bohemia.  In  June  his  wife  was  killed 
and  his  son  mortally  wounded  at  the  outbreak 
connected  with  the  Slavic  congress  in  Prague. 
Barricades  were  thrown  up,  and  the  prince 
withdrew  to  the  heights  commanding  Prague, 
and  bombarded  the  place  for  48  hours,  when 
it  surrendered  at  discretion.  When  in  Octobw 
a  new  insurrection  broke  out  in  Vienna,  he 
marched  to  that  city,  and  on  the  16th  was 
made  field  marshal  and  commander-in-chief  of 
all  the  imperial  armies  with  the  exception  of 
those  under  Radetzky,  then  in  Italy.  On  Oct. 
20  he  declared  Vienna  in  a  state  of  siege,  and 
on  the  28th  its  principal  defences  were  stormed 
after  a  most  terrible  confiict ;  and  a  Hungarian 
army  sent  to  the  relief  of  the  insurgents  being 
defeated,  the  city  surrendered,  Oct.  31.  The 
execution  of  numerous  popular  leaders,  among 
others  of  Robert  Blum,  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  Frankfort  parliament,  and  deputy  of  the 
opposition  party  in  that  assembly  to  Vienna, 
who  was  tried  by  court  martial  and  shot,  ren- 
dered Windischgratz  a  special  object  of  hatred 
to  the  democratic  party  throughout  Germany. 
The  attention  of  the  Austrian  court  was  now 
turned  to  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in 
Hungary,  and  the  prince  received  the  chief 
command  of  the  imperial  troops  collected  on  the 
March  and  Leitha.  After  several  successful  en- 
gagements with  the  retreating  Hungarians  un- 
der Gorgey,  he  advanced  as  far  as  Pesth,  where 
he  remained  inactive  for  nearly  two  months, 
and  then  moving  northward  gained  on  Feb.  26 
and  27  the  barren  victory  of  Kapolna.  ^  In 
March  the  renewed  advance  of  the  Hungarians 
compelled  the  Austrian  general  to  retreat,  and 
in  April  his  forces  were  defeated  in  a  series  of 
battles,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pesth.  (See  Gorgey.) 
It  now  became  necessary  for  the  Austrians  to 
evacuate  in  a  few  days  Buda  and  Pesth,  and 
Windischgratz  was  deprived  of  his  command 
and  retired  to  private  life,  April  12,  1849.  In 
1851  he  published  at  Vienna  a  work  entitled 
Ber  Winterfeldzug  mn  1848-9  in  Ungarn,  de- 
fending his  conduct  of  the  campaign.  Shortly 
before  his  death  he  took  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  debates  of  the  Austrian  Beich^rath, 

WINDISOHMANF,  Karl  Joseph  Hierony- 
MTJS,  a  German  philosopher,  born  in  Mentz, 
Aug.  24,  1775,  died  in  Bonn,  April  23,  1839. 
He  studied  medicine  and  philosophy  at  Wiirz- 
burg,  and  in  1801  went  to  Aschafifenburg  as 
court  physician  to  the  elector  of  Mentz.  At 
the  university,  which  had  been  transferred  to 
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tliat  place,  he  delivered  lectures  npon  philoso- 
phy and  history,  and  in  1803  became  professor 
of  those  branches,  and  in  1811  librarian.  In 
1818  he  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy 
in  the  newly  founded  university  of  Bonn. 
His  philosophical  writings  are  strongly  marked 
by  mystical  tendencies.  He  also  wrote  on 
medicine,  and  paid  much  attention  to  animal 
magnetism  and  to  cases  of  wonderful  and  seem- 
ingly miraculous  cures.— One  of  his  sons, 
Feiedrich,  is  a  distinguished  Roman  Catholic 
theologian  and  an  accurate  orientalist. 

WINDLASS  (formerly,  it  would  appear, 
written  windlaee,  from  wind  and  lace,  a  cord), 
a  general  name  for  any  machine  consisting  of 
a  horizontal  roller  or  barrel  turned  by  use  of 
handspikes  upon  pivots  or  gudgeons  entering 
fixed  supports  at  its  extremities,  and  thus 
caused,  by  means  of  a  rope  or  chain  passing 
round  it,  to  draw  toward  it  or  to  raise  heavy 
burdens.  The  barrel  of  the  windlass  has  more 
or  less  nearly  the  form  of  a  cylinder  or  8-sided 
prism.  The  uses  and  operation  of  this  machine 
are  essentially  the  same  with  those  of  the  cap- 
stan (see  Capstan),  both  these,  together  with 
the  common  winch  and  axle,  being  but  so 
many  convenient  modifications,  for  particular 
purposes,  of  the  wheel  and  axle.  (See  Me- 
chanics.) In  fact,  by  substituting  for  hand- 
spikes a  common  crank  at  One  or  each  of  the 
extremities  of  the  barrel,  the  windlass  is  con- 
verted into  a  common  or  hand  winch ;  though 
the  latter  is  usually  of  less  size,  and  employed 
for  lighter  work.  More  rarely,  large  windlass- 
es are  turned  by  cranks  with  long  handles, 
upon  which  3  or  4  men  act  at  the  same  time. 
In  the  use  of  either  on  land  or  upon  boats  for 
drawing  or  raising  heavy  weights,  the  rope  or 
chain  may  be  wound  directly  upon  the  barrel ; 
or  being  passed  2  or  3  times  round  the  barrel, 
it  may  then  be  seized  by  one  or  more  men  on 
the  other  side,  who  pull  upon  it,  holding  what 
is  gained,  and  taking  in  the  rope  as  delivered 
by  the  barrel.  For  such  uses,  moreover,  its 
power  is  usually  aided  by  the  additional  em- 
ployment of  pulleys.  In  a  more  special  sense, 
the  name  windlass  is  appropriated  to  the  appa- 
ratus of  this  sort,  with  horizontal  barrel,  em- 
ployed for  raising  a  ship's  anchors,  or  for  mov- 
ing the  vessel  near  to  a  wharf,  by  means  of  a 
cable  attached  by  one  end  to  a  fixed  object 
upon  the  latter.  When  intended  for  such  use, 
the  windlass  is  placed  as  far  forward  as  conve- 
nient ;  and  it  is  supported  at  the  ends  by  stout 
upright  pieces  of  timber,  called  bitts,  which 
rise  sufficiently  above  the  decks,  and  also  pass 
down  through  them  so  as  to  be  firmly  secured 
below.  The  ordinary  windlass  is  less  employed 
than  formerly,  being  largely  superseded  by  the 
capstan  and  by  steam  machinery,  and  is  mainly 
confined  to  sailing  vessels  of  the  smaller  sort. 
For  work  not  of  the  heaviest  kind,  the  winch 
with  interposed  gearing,  as  Bryant's,  by  which 
the  efifective  power  is  largely  increased,  is  found 
serviceable. — Among  the  few  important  im- 
provements in  windlasses,  mention  should  be 


made  of  Manton's  and  Emerson's  double  wind- 
lasses (1855-60),  and  Patten's  capstan  windlass. 
In  both  the  two  former,  space  on  deck  is  saved 
by  placing  the  horizontal  windlass  below  the 
forecastle  deck,  and  working  it  by  means  of 
bevelled  toothed  wheels  by  an  upright  portion 
or  double  capstan  rising  above  the  deck.  This 
double  capstan  has  two  barrels  and  heads,  the 
lower  and  outer  of  which  can  be  turned  inde- 
pendently of  the  inner,  and  so  employed  for 
purposes  of  an  ordinary  capstan,  where  less 
power  and  greater  speed  are  required.  Or,  in- 
serting the  handspikes  in  the  mortises  of  the 
upper  and  inner  capstan  head,  this  is  made  to 
actuate  the  windlass  below,  and  a  slower  move- 
ment with  corresponding  gain  of  power  results. 
The  horizontal  windlass,  moreover,  is  in  two 
lateral  portions,  so  geared  as  to  act  with  dif- 
ferent speeds  and  degrees  of  power,  as  required 
for  anchors  of  diflerent  weight,  and  which  can 
be  driven  separately,  or  so  as  to  raise  both 
anchors  at  the  same  time.  Emerson's  double 
windlass  is  also  constructed  in  forms  suitable 
to  be  placed  on  the  deck.  Mr.  S.  P.  Patten's 
capstan  windlass  (1860)  consists  in  a  connec- 
tion of  the  capstan  with  the  barrel  of  the 
windlass,  by  means  of  a  worm  wheel  fixed  on 
the  barrel,  and  into  which  work  the  threads  of 
an  endless  screw  on  a  shaft  descending  from 
the  capstan.  This  is  also  constructed  in  such 
manner  as  to  be  employed  simply  as  a  capstan, 
or  to  actuate  the  windlass,  in  the  latter  case 
(it  is  claimed)  with  a  great  gain  in  the  efficiency 
of  the  power.  Mr.  0.  Perley,  of  New  York, 
patented  in  1860  an  improved  vertical  ship's 
windlass,  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  turning 
in  either  direction ;  and  which,  by  means  of 
brakes  and  of  heavers  that  connect  or  discon- 
nect, may  raise  or  give  out  either  or  both  cables 
at  the  same  time;  or,  independently  of  the 
heavers,  may  be  used  as  a  capstan. 

WINDMILL,  a  name  originally  given  to  a 
building  containing  machinery  for  grinding 
grain,  and  which  is  to  be  driven  by  the  action 
of  wind  upon  a  set  of  wings  or  sails ;  but  after- 
ward applied  to  similar  structures  for  accom- 
plishing through  the  motive  power  of  wind  a 
variety  of  other  purposes.  Where  water  power 
is  deficient  or  not  readily  accessible,  and  espe- 
cially in  many  parts  of  continental  Europe, 
windmills  are  much  in  use,  not  only  for  grinding, 
but  also  for  sawing,  expressing  oils,  the  working 
of  pumps  in  draining,  &c.  They  have  been  in- 
troduced to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  United 
States.  Windmills  are  of  two  general  sorts: 
the  vertical,  in  which  wings  or  sails,  ordinarily 
4  in  number,  are  so  placed  as  to  turn  by  the 
impulse  of  the  wind  in  a  nearly  vertical  plane, 
and  hence  about  an  axis  nearly  horizontal ;  and 
the  horizontal,  in  which  the  wings  turn  in  the 
direction  giving  the  name,  i,  e.,  about  an  axis 
exactly  vertical. — The  building  of  the  vertical 
windmill  is  an  ordinary  wall  of  wood  or  brick, 
but  commonly  in  the  form  of  a  frustum  of  a 
cone,  and  tall  relatively  to  its  breadth.  The 
principal  parts  of  the  machinery  are:  1,  an 
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axis  in  the  top  of  the  building,  inclined  (as  ob- 
servation has  shown  that  the  impulse  of  the 
wind  is  very  commonly  exerted  in  a  line  de- 
scending at  such  an  angle)  to  the  horizontal  at 
10°  or  15°,  and  on  which  are  the  wings ;  2,  the 
wings,  consisting  of  as  many  sail  frames,  with 
sails  stretched  on  them,  and  which,  if  4,  are 
fixed  in  positions  at  right  angles  with  each 
other,  and  that  in  all  cases  are  mainly  rectan- 
gular to  the  axis,  their  length  being  from  30  to 
40  feet  each;  3,  a  large  toothed  wheel  upon 
the  horizontal  axis  already  referred  to,  carried 
about  with  it  by  the  action  of  the  wind  on  the 
sails,  and  of  course  standing  at  the  angle  of  10° 
to  15°  with  the  vertical,  and  the  teeth  of  which 
engage  with  those  of  a  pinion  upon — 4,  a 
truly  vertical  axis  rising  through  the  middle  of 
the  mill,  and  thus  impart  a  movement  of  rota- 
tion to  this,  and  (in  case  of  grinding)  to  the 
upper  millstone,  which  is  fixed  upon  the  lower 
end  of  this  upright  axis,  and  is  made  to  turn 
beneath  a  hopper,  and  over  the  lower  station- 
ary millstone,  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The 
first  named,  or  as  it  may  be  called  horizontal 
axis,  is  supported  at  its  innermost  end  near  the 
centre  of  the  base  of  a  dome  or  cover  surmount- 
ing the  mill;  while  its  opposite  extremity  is 
let  through  a  perforation  in  one  side  of  the 
dome,  and  projects  far  enough  beyond  to  re- 
ceive the  ends  of  the  long  timbers,  or  "whips," 
to  which  the  sails  are  affixed.  The  suddenly 
varying  and  often  extreme  pressure  of  the  wind 
upon  the  wings,  renders  it  necessary  that  the 
supports  of  the  horizontal  axis,  and  all  parts 
of  tlie  wings  projecting  from  it,  shall  have  great 
strength.  Against  the  rim  of  the  principal 
wheel  upon  this  axis  a  brake  can  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  operator  be  brought  to  act,  so  as  to 
stop  the  motion  of  the  machinery  when  need- 
ful. The  4  radial  timbers  or  whips  have  their 
inner  ends  let  into  the  outer  extremity  of  the 
horizontal  axis.  In  the  ordinary  kind  of 
wings,  beginning  at  about  6  feet  from  the  axis 
along  each  of  these  whips,  there  project  on  one 
or  both  sides  of  the  whip  a  series  of  wooden 
pieces  or  staves,  at  right  angles  with  the  whip, 
usually  growing  shorter  toward  its  extremity, 
and  having  their  ends  further  joined  by  a  con- 
tinuous lath  or  strip  of  wood ;  the  whole  thus 
forms  a  sort  of  lattice,  upon  which  the  sail  is 
to  be  stretched.  If  the  plane,  as  we  may  term 
it,  of  this  lattice,  and  hence  of  the  canvas  form- 
ing the  sail  when  stretched  upon  it,  were  ex- 
actly at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
axis,  and  (because  this  is,  in  a  manner  present- 
ly to  be  explained,  made  to  turn  toward  the 
point  from  which  the  wind  comes)  therefore 
to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  of  course  the 
whole  impulse  of  the  wind  would  act  to  pro- 
duce a  strain  upon  the  whips,  and  no  revolu- 
tion would  result.  The  lattice  and  canvas  are 
accordingly  inclined  to  the  line  of  the  axis  and 
of  the  wind  at  such  an  angle  that,  as  in  case 
of  the  obliquely  set  sails  of  vessels,  the  total 
force  of  the  wind  is  resolved  into  components, 
a  considerable  one  of  which  takes  effect  in  the 


direction  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  and  pro- 
duces the  revolution.  The  different  parts  of  the 
sail  have  not,  however,  the  same  angle  in  re- 
spect to  the  line  of  the  wind.  The  velocity  of 
revolution  of  each  wing  increases  from  its  in- 
ner to  its  outer  end;  and  mathematical  con- 
siderations show  that  the  inclination  of  the 
sail  to  the  wind  should  increase  as  the  velocity 
increases,  the  best  effect  being  obtained  when 
at  different  lengths  along  the  wing  the  inclina- 
tions are  about  those  here  named:  at  J  the 
length  of  the  wing  from  the  centre,  70° ;  at  -J-, 
Yl°;  at  i,  72°;  at  f,  74°;  at  j,  77-1°;  at  the 
end,  83°.  Other  authorities  give  the  inclina- 
tions from  60°  to  80°.  The  result  is  that  the 
surfaces  of  the  sails  are  not  oblique  planes,  but 
curving,  or  rather  warped  outward,  in  going 
from  the  centre  to  the  extremities.  Mr.  Smea- 
ton  found  that  the  velocity  of  the  extremity  of 
the  sails  is  often  to  that  of  the  wind  in  a  ratio 
greater  than  that  of  2  to  1 ;  and  according  to 
Euler,  when  the  velocity  is  that  of  2  to  1,  the 
efficiency  of  the  mechanism  is  greatest.  Sev- 
eral methods  are  in  use  for  bringing  the  axis 
in  the  line  of  the  wind,  that  is,  for  bringing  the 
wings  to  stand,  speaking  in  a  general  way,  in  a 
plane  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  so  that  they  may  receive  the  most  direct 
impulsion,  from  whatever  point  of  compass  the 
wind  may  come.  When  the  tower  or  mill  is 
of  timber  and  of  small  size,  it  is  so  fixed  upon 
a  strong  column  or  axis  entering  its  base,  which 
is  also  sufficiently  elevated,  that  the  whole 
tower  can  be  turned  around  as  desired,  by 
means  of  a  long  and  stout  lever  projecting  from 
it  below,  and  pushed  by  a  person  on  the  ground. 
In  the  case  of  stone  and  all  large  and  heavy 
towers,  the  dome  only  is  turned,  carrying  the 
axis  and  sails  with  it  into  the  required  position, 
while  the  vertical  wheel  merely  travels  about 
the  pinion,  and  the  connection  is  not  broken. 
In  order  to  allow  the  dome  to  turn,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  secure  it  in  position,  it  is  most 
usual  to  construct  the  tower  open  at  the  top, 
which  is  of  course  horizontal,  and  thus  far  re- 
sembles merely  the  extremity  of  a  large  tube ; 
this  opening  is  strengthened,  however,  by  a 
wooden  rim  running  completely  round  it,  and 
on  the  upper  surface  thus  exposed  is  a  groove, 
in  which  small  circular  metallic  rollers  are 
placed,  to  turn  on  horizontal  axes.  The  dome 
is  made  with  a  corresponding  ring,  grooved  on 
its  under  side,  so  as  to  rest  upon  the  rollers 
and  turn  on  them;  while  it  has  also,  further 
out,  a  lip  or  flange  projecting  downward,  and 
so  surrounding  the  rim  of  the  tower — small 
vertical  rollers  being  here  also  usually  fixed 
between  the  two.  Thus  the  dome  can  be 
turned  with  slight  effort  into  any  required  po- 
sition, and  by  appropriate  means  can  then  be 
fixed,  if  desired.  The  turning  of  the  dome  to 
the  wind  is  effected  in  different  ways :  1,  by  the 
employment  of  a  toothed  wheel  engaging  in  a 
rack  on  its  inner  side,  and  turned  by  means  of  a 
so  called  endless  cord,  by  a  man  below  working 
a  winch ;  2,  by  a  method  invented  hy:  Sir  W. 
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Oubitt,  consisting  of  a  set  of  small  vanes,  placed 
in  an  upright  position  upon  a  long  arm  pro- 
jecting in  the  same  line  with  the  horizontal 
axis,  but  on  the  opposite  side,  these  vanes  near- 
ly in  the  direction  of  the  axis  and  arm,  ^.  e.,  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  sails,  and  by 
their  revolution  turning  a  shaft  and  pinion,  and 
finally  acting  upon  teeth  surrounding  the  ex- 
terior of  the  dome  and  moving  it ;  3,  the  much 
more  simple,   and  usually  quite  as  effective 
means  of  a  very  large  and  strong  vane,  like  an 
immense  weathercock,  projecting  opposite  the 
axis  and  wings,  the  plane  of  this  vane  being 
vertical,  so  that  the  wind,  however  shifting, 
acts  directly  upon  this  to  bring  the  axis  and 
sails  still  into  the  required  relation  to  its  course 
at  the  time.— In  situations  in  which  the  great 
height  of  the  vertical  sails  would  be  objection- 
able, the  horizontal  windmill   is   sometimes 
brought  into  use.    In  this,  6  or  more  wings, 
usually  of  plain  boards,  are  set  upright  the 
whole  height  of  the  tower,  being  attached  to 
upper  and  lower  disks  or  platforms,  and  the 
whole  is  turned  by  the  force  of  the  wind  about 
a  vertical  axis  at  its  middle  part.    If  the  wings 
are  fixed  in  position,  they  are  set  obliquely  to 
the  direction  in  which  the  wind  will  strike 
them.    Outside  of  the  whole  is  then  placed  a 
screen  or  cylindrical  arrangement  of  boards 
not  intended  to  revolve,  these  boards  being 
also  set  obliquely  and  in  planes  lying  in  oppo- 
site course  to  those  of  the  wings.    The  result 
is,  that  from  whatever  direction  the  wind  may 
blow  against  the  tower,  it  is  always^  admitted 
by  the  outer  boards  to  act  on  the  wings  most 
freely  on  that  half  of  the  side  it  strikes,  on 
which  the  wings  are  turning  away ;  and  it  is 
mainly,  though  not  entirely,  broken  from  the 
wings  which,  in  the  other  quadrant  of  that 
side,  are  approaching  the  middle  line.    In  this 
arrangement,  still,  only  one  or  two  wings  can 
be  effeclually  acted  upon  at  the  same  moment, 
and  some  resistance  to  those  wings  that  are 
approaching  the  middle  line  is  unavoidable. 
Hence,  with  a  like  area  of  the  wings,  the  power 
of  the  horizontal  is  always  much  less  than  that 
of  the  vertical  windmill.    Mr.  Smeaton  estimat- 
ed the  former  at  f\  only  of  the  latter ;  but  Sir 
David  Brewster,  showing  that  in  this  he  had 
overlooked  the  loss  in  vertical  mills  of  one 
component  of  the  wind's  pressure,  concludes 
that  the  ratio  is  no  less  than  that  of  1  to  3  or 
4.    The  effective  power  of  the  vertical  mill  is 
however  so  much  greater,  that  the  horizontal  is 
seldom  constructed.— Mr.  Smeaton  found  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  sails  is  greater  as  they  are 
broader  at  the  extremity  than  near  the  centre, 
up  to  but  not  beyond  a  greatest  breadth  equal 
to  i  the  length  of  the  wing ;  that  if  the  total 
area  of  sails  exceed  i  of  the  area  of  the  circle 
described  by  the  wings  in  their  revolution,  the 
velocity  is  diminished ;  that  the  maximum  of 
work  is  obtained  when  the  velocity  of  the 
wings  as  loaded  with  the  work  performed  is  to 
that  they  would  have  without  load  as  2  to  3 ; 
and  that  when  the  work  is  a  maximum,  the 


velocity  of  the  sails  still  varies  nearly  with  that 
of  the  wind.  The  following  table  will  be  use- 
ful, as  presenting  approximately  the  effective 
total  pressure  of  the  wind  per  square  foot  upon 
the  sails,  at  different  velocities ;  the  proper  de- 
ductions requiring  of  course  to  be  made  for 
the  angle  at  which  the  wind  meets  the  sail, 
and  for  friction : 


state  of  wind. 

Velocity 

In  feet  per 

second. 

Pressure  per 

square  foot  on 

sails. 

A  low  wind 

3 
6 
9 

12 
15 
18 
21 
24 
27 
30 
83 
36 

0.0409 

i>.              u 

0.1024 

A  moderate  wind 

0.204S 

0.4096 

U                           (( 

0.6144 

0.8892 

Best  wind  for  wind  sails 

1.2788 

1.6384 

A  good  breeze  for  sailing  vessels.. . . 
A  stiff  breeze 

2.0780 
2.5576 
3.1820 

3.8912 

The  variations  in  the  pressure  of  the  wind  be- 
ing considerable,  often  so  within  a^  brief  time, 
and  sometimes  sudden  and  extreme',  it  becomes 
desirable  to  have  means  provided  for  regulat- 
ing the  sails  accordingly ;  and  a  large  share  of 
the  more  recent  inventions  in  connection  with 
windmills  have  this  for  their  object.  The  old 
or  usual  plan  is  attended  with  much  trouble 
and  delay ;  in  it,  the  canvas  can  by  means  of  a 
rope  to  each  wing  be  taken  in  or  let  out,  or 
that  of  each  wing  is  made  in  3  portions  con- 
trolled by  separate  ropes ;  in  either  case,  the 
mill  must  be  stopped  by  applying  the  brake, 
and  a  man  must  usually  ascend  the  wings  suc- 
cessively for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Bywater,  of 
England,  applied  along  each  whip  or  arm  of 
the  wings-  a  small  roller,  running  its  whole 
length,  and  upon  which  the  canvas  could  be 
rolled  or  unrolled  as  necessary ;  this  was  ac- 
complished by  a  toothed  wheel  on  the  central 
end  of  the  roller,  into  which  two  other  wheels 
worked,  one  for  rolling  up  and  the  other  for 
unrolling,  and  either  of  which  could  be  allowed 
at  the  control  of  the  operator  within  the  mill 
to  take  effect.  M.  Berton,  a  French  millwright, 
contrived  a  form  of  wings  consisting  each  of  a 
series  of  slats  mounted  like  those  of  a  Venetian 
blind.  These,  by  transverse  rods,  and  a  pinion 
on  the  horizontal  axis  receiving  its  motion  from 
within  the  mill,  could  be  set  at  any  obliquity 
to  the  wind,  shifted  as  required,  or  folded  up 
completely.  The  mechanical  difficulties  ^  at- 
tending the  use  of  very  complex  mechanism, 
among  which  is  the  liability  to  get  out  of  order, 
have  prevented  thus  far  a  very  general  adop- 
tion of  any  improvements  of  this  sort.  Among 
American  inventions  designed  to  secure  regula- 
tion of  the  force  received  by  the  sails,  one  of 
the  most  noticeable  is  that  of  Mr.  Henry  Glover, 
of  Oxford,  Mass.,  its  most  improved  form  being 
patented  in  1862.  In  this,  each  of  the  sails,  6 
in  number,  set  at  a  proper  angle  to  the  wind 
and  enlarging  outward,  is  constructed  of  a  se- 
ries of  broad  shutters,  or  partial  wings,  that 
turn  on  axes  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of 
the  wing,  and  are  sustained  in  the  timbers  on  rods 
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that  form  its  sides.  These  timbers  are  set  in  a 
hollow  shaft  or  axis,  which  carries  within  the 
dome  the  principal  wheel,  and  moves  the  ma- 
chinery. Through  the  hollow  shaft  meanwhile 
extends  a  smaller  solid  shaft,  which  is  made  to 
regulate  by  suitable  connections  the  angle  at 
which  the  shutters  shall  stand  to  the  wind. 
To  accomplish  this  by  the  wind  itself,  at  the 
more  exposed  side  of  each  wing,  and  near  the 
middle  of  its  length,  a  small  "  regulating  vane" 
is  fixed  in  position  out  of  centre  to  an  axis  cross- 
ing ,the  frame ;  and  by  connecting  rods  and 
arms  joining  this  axis  with  the  several  shutters 
of  the  whig,  the  turning  of  the  axis  to  any  ex- 
tent opens  at  once  and  through  the  same  num- 
ber of  degrees  all  the  shutters,  placing  them 
proportionally  oblique  to  the  wind,  and  leaving 
spaces  through  which  it  escapes  between  them; 
while  by  another  set  of  connecting  rods,  from 
each  axis  or  middle  shutter  to  an  arm  on  a 
"  spider"  (a  ring  with  6  radial  arms)  turning 
on  the  small  shaft,  all  the  wings  are  connected, 
so  that  the  turning  of  the  shutters  of  any  wing 
to  any  obliquity  necessarily  opens  those  of  all 
to  the  same,  extent ;  and  spiral  springs  at  the 
back  of  the  shutters  continually  resist  their 
opening,  so  that  they  are  brought  back  in  part 
or  completely  as  soon  and  as  often  as  the  ex- 
cess o^  pressure  is  relieved.  When  the  shutters 
are  thus  closed  and  the  sail  complete,  the  regu- 
lating vane  stands  in  the  plane  of  the  wing ; 
but  if  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  strike  the  sails,  it 
will  necessarily  act  also  on  one  or  more  of  these 
vanes ;  and  by  turning  them,  it  will  propor- 
tionally open  all  the  shutters,  and  prevent  a 
sudden  increase  of  velocity.  The  vanes,  being 
fixed  to  their  axes,  each  by  a  key  through  a 
slot,  can  be  set  at  points  more  or  less  near  their 
centres,  so  that,  as  may  be  desired,  a  given  im- 
pulse on  them  shall  take  greater  or  less  effect, 
according  to  the  difference  of  areas  on  which 
the  wind  acts  on  the  two  sides  of  the  axis.  For 
regulating  the  velocity  at  the  will  of  the  opera- 
tor, or  stopping  the  mill,  by  means  of  a  clutch 
and  of  connecting  rods  and  levers  passing  from 
the  small  shaft  down  into  the  mill  house,  this 
shaft  can  be  retracted  or  drawn  in,  when  the 
action  of  the  wind  will  force  the  shutters  to 
open,  and  the  revolution  is  accordingly  check- 
ed. One  of  the  most  remarkable  inventions  in 
connection  with  the  improvement  of  windmills 
appears  to  be  that  patented  in  1861  by  Mr.  A. 
Giraudat,  of  New  York.  In  this,  all  necessity 
of  a  turning  dome  and  horizontal  axis  is  simply 
obviated,  while  in  fact  the  wind  wheel  can  be 
conveniently  erected  above  the  roof  of  any 
building,  its  axis  descending  through  the  roof 
to  machinery  within ;  and  this  machinery  can 
be  of  almost  any  sort  requiring  moderate  or 
ordinary  power ;  for  one  important  application 
of  it,  the  running  of  sewing  machines,  a  patent 
was  obtained  in  July,  1862.  The  results  thus 
intimated  are  secured  by  constructing  the  wind 
wheel  simply  with  4  or  8  horizontal  arms,  on 
which  solid  square  or  oblong  sails  (rather  tables) 
are  carried,  and  hy  the  revolution  of  which  the 


vertical  axis  supporting  them,  and  the  machi* 
nery  connected  with  it,  are  directly  turned. 
The  sails  swing  on  the  arms  so  as  to  be  brought 
down  perpendicular  to  a'^wind  striking  them 
on  one  side,  and  lifted  toward  a  horizontal  po- 
sition, so  as  to  prove  ineffective  when  it  strikes 
them  on  the  other.  Such  an  arrangement,  as 
in  case  of  the  horizontal  windmill  already  de- 
scribed, is  equally  effective,  from  whatever 
quarter  the  wind  may  blow,  or  however  it  may 
shift,  so  that  no  means  of  turning  it  to  the 
wind  are  necessary.  For  regulating  the  velo- 
city, each  sail  can  slide  in  from  the  end  of  its 
arm  to  near  the  axis ;  and  it  is  caused  to  slide 
one  way  or  the  other  by  the  action  of  a  heavier 
and  of  a  lighter  weight  on  parts  of  a  sort  of 
endless  cord  attached  to  it,  and  both  meanwhile 
upheld  by  means  of  iron  links  at  the  ends  of 
the  respective  arms.  If  the  impulse  of  the 
wind  become  excessive,  the  weights  are  by 
centrifugal  force  thrown  outward,  and  the  ac- 
tion draws  the  sail  in  toward  the  axis,  where 
it  can  exert  less  effect,  while  the  small  weight 
slides  up  the  link  to  allow  of  this ;  when  the 
excessive  impulse  ceases,  the  heavier  weight 
and  link  return  to  a  more  nearly  vertical  posi- 
tion, and  the  lighter  weight,  sliding  down  the 
link,  returns  the  sail  to  the  end  of  the  arm. 
With  his  windmill  proper,  also,  Mr.  Giraudat 
has  connected  an  ingenious  contrivance  includ- 
ing a  very  great  number  of  iron  balls,,  which,  by 
a  vertical  band  and  lifters,  are  during  strong 
action  of  the  wind  carried  up  in  a  little  time 
and  disposed  in  inclined  troughs,  and  which, 
when  a  lull  of  the  wind  may  require,  being  al- 
lowed to  be  fed  on  one  side  into  depressions  in 
the  periphery  of  a  large  vertical  wheel,  con- 
tinue to  work  the  machinery  for  a  time  after 
the  moving  power  of  the  wind  has  ceased. 

WINDOW  (according  to  Skinner,  from  wind- 
door),  an  opening  usuaUy  in  the  wall,  but 
sometimes  in  certain  parts  of  the  roof  of  a 
building,  intended  for  the  admission  of  light,  or 
as  occasion  may  require  of  air,  into  its  interior ; 
and  which,  since  the  general  introduction  of 
glass,  is  guarded  by  panes  of  that  material  set 
in  light  frames,  or  sashes  fitted  within  and  oc- 
cupying the  opening.  Of  every  edifice  designed 
to  serve  as  a  habitation  or  a  place  of  assem- 
blage, silch  openings  form  a  most  essential  fea- 
ture ;  and  in  all  climates  and  seasons  in  which 
cold  or  tempestuous  weather  would  incom- 
mode the  occupants,  some  device  such  as  the 
employment  of  glass,  by  which  light  is  ad- 
mitted while  the  external  air  is  excluded,  be- 
comes equally  requisite.  The  windows  of  the 
oldest  remaining  structures,  which  are  of  course 
of  stone  and  of  massive  proportions,  and  ex- 
amples of  which  are  found  in  some  of  the  ear- 
liest structures  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  are  seen 
to  have  been  very  irregular  in  their  form  and 
disposition.  They  were  often  mere  breaks 
or  inlets  through  the  wall,  small  and  few  in 
number,  and  of  roughly  triangular  or  oblong 
outline.  Indeed,  the  remains  of  ancient  ar- 
chitecture show  that  windows  were  almost  un- 
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known,  or  at  least  that,  for  the  religious  and 
other  public  edifices  of  the  period,  they  were 
scarcely  considered  necessary.  It  is  certain 
that  where  introduced  they  were  comparatively 
few,  small,  and  narrow ;  and  that  much  time 
and  observation,  as  well  as  the  needs  of  colder 
climates  and  the  growth  of  new  styles  of  archi- 
tecture, were  required  to  give  to  windows  the 
important  place  they  now  hold,  and  to  demand 
for  them  the  exactness  of  adaptation  and  of 
symmetry  with  each  other  and  the  entire  edi- 
fice illustrated  in  modern  construction.  The 
windows  of  the  bath  of  Scipio  were,  according 
to  Seneca,  little  more  than  crevices  through 
the  wall.  When  the  Komans  began  to  make 
their  habitations  more  commodious,  they  also 
enlarged  their  windows,  thus  securing  in- 
creased light  and  a  better  command  of  the  sur- 
rounding prospect.  In  the  country  seats  of 
Pliny,  at  Laurentinum  and  Fusci,  the  windows 
were  of  great  dimensions ;  and  in  their  amphi- 
theatres and  basilicas,  the  Romans  even  intro- 
duced successive  tiers  of  symmetrical  windows, 
and  with  fine  effect,  as  is  most  familiarly 
shown  in  the  ruins  of  the  Colosseum.  Grecian 
architecture,  depending  for  its  effect  chiefly  on 
columns,  scarcely  admitted  of  windows ;  and 
these,  which  appear  in  rare  instances  only, 
were  few  in  number,  placed  high  and  forming 
but  one  tier,  so  that  their  use  within  as  well  as 
their  appearance  differed  wholly  from  those  of 
modern  windows.  So,  the  houses  in  Pompeii 
have  their  windows  mainly  on  the  side  look- 
ing into  the  garden,  and  usually  none  in  those 
rooms  facing  on  the  street  or  court,  which 
must  have  been  lighted  by  the  door ;  or  when 
windows  are  found  on  this  side  of  the  buildings, 
they  are  so  high  and  small  that  they  could  have 
served  only  for  admitting  light.  The  earlier 
windows  now  referred  to  were  in  many  in- 
stances left  open.  In  private  dwellings  they 
were  doubtless  often  covered  or  closed  with 
some  light  stuff  or  fabric,  more  or  less  trans- 
lucent. Mica  and  horn  are  known  also  to  have 
been  in  use,  the  former  being  the  material 
usually  intended  by  the  term  lapis  specularis^ 
or  transparent  stone.  In  the  time  of  Nero  a 
yellowish,  firm,  and  translucent  marble,  termed 
phengites^  was  discovered  in  Oappadocia ;  Ne- 
ro's golden  house,  and  the  temple  of  (Fortune, 
built  of  this,  were  tolerably  light  within,  though 
having  no  windows;  and  the  same  material 
was  used  also  in  windows,  and  for  enclosing 
porticos,  giving,  it  is  said,  a  sufficient  view  of 
objects  without.  At  what  time  glass  began  to 
be  employed  for  enclosing  windows,  it  may  be 
diflScult  to  determine.  Pliny  speaks  of  glass  as 
used  both  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  but  Lac- 
tantius,  who  wrote  in  the  4th  century  A.  D., 
is  the  first  writer  to  mention  windows  of  glass. 
The  rare  occurrence  of  glass  in  windows  in 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  would  appear  to 
show  that  this  material  was  at  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  those  cities  employed  in  a  few 
edifices,  but  not  in  all.  (See  Glass.)  The 
windows  of  Italian  dwellings  continue  to  be 


made  fewer  in  number  for  the  same  size  of 
building  than  of  those  in  higher  latitude ;  the 
purpose  thus  insured  being  the  admission  of 
less  of  the  intense  light  and  heat  of  the  warmer 
climate.  In  all  the  variations  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, windows  have  been  from  the  first  an 
important  feature,  the  ornamentation  of  the 
building  being  in  a  considerable  degree  in  its 
windows  and  their  accessories ;  while  by  the 
windows  mainly  is  determined  the  division  of 
the  Gothic  style  into  periods,  as  the  "first," 
"second,"  and  "third  pointed,"  or  the  early 
English,  decorated,  and  perpendicular. — The 
almost  endlessly  varying  forms  of  window  now 
in  use  may  be  mainly  grouped  under  the  two 
general  styles  known  as  the  Gothic  and  the 
Italian.  In  either  of  these  styles,  the  disposi- 
tion of  windows  can  be  made  to  contribute  very 
materially  to  the  general  decoration  or  architec- 
tural effect  of  a  building ;  while  their  various 
purposes,  and  the  varying  circumstances  of 
situation,  call  for  great  diversity  in  the  size  and 
number  of  them  that  may  be  allowed,  and  ren- 
der the  proportioning  and  character  they  are 
to  receive  among  the  nicest  of  the  problems  of 
the  architect. 

WINDPIPE,  or  Teachea.     See  Lungs. 

WINDS,  currents  ofair  established  at  certain 
times  and  places  within  the  body  of  the  atmos- 
phere at  large,  and  flowing  during  periods  longer 
or  shorter  in  certain  general  directions;  such 
currents  being  occasioned  chiefly  by  differences 
of  temperature  at  different  times  or  localities, 
and  by  variations  in  the  production  and  con- 
densation of  watery  vapor.  The  portion  of 
the  surface  of  the  globe  over  which  any  partic- 
ular wind,  permanent  or  occasional,  may  ex- 
tend, is  comparatively  small,  as  is  consequently 
the  tract  of  the  entire  aerial  ocean  resting  on 
that  surface  that  is  involved.  At  all  times, 
also,  there  are  parts  of  the  atmosphere  that  are 
sensibly  at  rest  or  calm ;  and  such  apparently 
motionless  tracts  of  air  are  sometimes  of  very 
great  extent.  Eor  a  statement  of  the  physical 
properties  of  the  air,  see  Atmospheee  ;  and  in 
reference  to  the  mechanical  principles  of  equi- 
librium, mobility,  and  disturbance  of  a  fluid 
mass  circumstanced  as  is  the  air,  see  Pneu- 
matics. The  atmosphere  is  held  to  the  earth 
only  by  gravity,  and  the  action  of  this  force 
does  not  interfere  with  its  fluidity  or  elasticity, 
nor  with  the  effect  of  any  pressures  acting  at 
points  within  it ;  so  that  its  parts  have  entire 
freedom  of  motion  about  or  among  each 
other,  and  it  is  in  every  part  sensitive  to  the 
slightest  disturbing  forces.  Since,  however, 
the  globe  with  its  aerial  envelope  is  to  be 
regarded  as  moving  in  unresisting  space,  and 
since  the  friction  of  the  earth's  surface  upon 
the  lowest  stratum  of  air,  and  of  the  strata 
successively  one  upon  another,  has  sufficed  to 
communicate  to  the  entire  body  the  earth's 
own  velocity,  it  follows  that  the  atmosphere, 
if  it  were  left  at  rest  within  itself,  must  par- 
take of  the  earth's  movements  as  perfectly  as 
if  it  were  a  solid  part  of  that  body.  Consequent- 
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Ij,  to  an  observer  at  rest  anywhere  within  it,  the 
air  can  never  give  evidence   of  a  current  or 
wind,  except  as  this  is  occasioned  by  local  dis- 
turbing causes.     After  any  such  cause  has  im- 
parted a  new  motion  to  certain  parts  of  the  air, 
that  is,   a  motion  relative  to  points  on  the 
earth's  surface,  then  an  effect  of  the  daily  rota- 
tion of  the  earth  can  appear ;  the  latter  cause, 
though  it  cannot  produce  a  wind,  serving  to 
give  to  one  otherwise  produced  a  new  apparent 
direction.     Winds,   then,   are   sensible  move- 
ments of  parts  of  the  atmosphere,  caused  to 
take  place  independently  of  and  in  addition  to 
those  great  but  unperceived  movements  of  an- 
nual and  diurnal  revolution  which  it  has  in 
common  with  the  solid  earth.   Their  two  great 
sources  are  those  which  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel 
calls   "the  two  great  elements  of  climate," 
namely,  heat  and  moisture ;  but  in  accounting 
for  their  directions,  we  must  add  to  these  a 
third  element,  the  influence  of  the  earth's  rota- 
tion upon  its  axis.— The  simplest  of  the  dis- 
turbances   affecting    the   atmosphere  are  the 
movements  of  "atmospheric  waves"  of  greater 
or  less  magnitude  and  duration,  but  of  two  sorts, 
the  daily  and  the  occasional  or  irregular,  the 
occurrence  of  which  is  shown  by  certain  peri- 
odical or  rare,  but  gradual  variations  of  baro- 
metric pressure.     From  the  nature  of  the  me- 
dium, these  waves  are,  as  compared  with  those 
of  water,   on  a  vast  scale.     The   indications 
of  the  barometers  at  stations  scattered  over  a 
large  area  of  country  show  that  these  waves 
move  singly,  and  indicate  their  breadth,  and 
the  direction  and  rate  of  advance ;  a  generally 
increased  or  maximum  pressure  showing  at  a 
given  time  the  presence  of  the  crest,  while  at 
distances  on  either  side  of  this  a  minimum  pres- 
sure   shows    the    margins    or    accompanying 
troughs  of  the  wave.     Of  daily  atmospheric 
waves,  or  tides,  there  are  two:  1,  that  due  to 
attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  which  in 
periods  and  character  is  therefore  similar  to  the 
oceanic  tides,  but  which,  its  maximum  effect  on 
the  mercury  column  not  exceeding  ^^  of  an 
inch,  cannot  be  a  cause  adequate  to  produce 
winds ;  2,  the  heat  tide,  or  elevation  of  a  crest 
of  air  along  a  meridional  line  following  the  sun 
at  no  great  distance,  while  the  cooling  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  globe  occasions  the  ad- 
vance of  a  corresponding  line  of  depression, 
this  tide  having  therefore  for  its  period  a  solar 
day,  and  within  that  period  but  a  single  crest, 
instead  of  two  opposite  ones.     With-  this  daily 
heat  tide  is  directly  connected  that  tendency  of 
winds  within  the  temperate  zones  to  veer  or 
rotate  completely  about  the  compass  at  a  given 
place,  presently  to  be  referred  to  as  general- 
ized in  Dove's  law  of  the  rotation  of  wind ;  but 
whether  it   is   also  influential  in  originating 
winds,  is  as  yet  undetermined.    Beside  these 
periodic  fluctuations,  there  are  occasional  vast 
atmospheric  waves,   due  perhaps  to  previous 
winds,  to  great  local  disturbances  of  tempera- 
ture,  or  to  combinations  of   causes  not  yet 
understood.    The  wave  of  Sept.  21,  1836,  pass- 


ed over  the  west  of  Europe  having  its  crest 
N".  K  E.  and  S.  S.  W.,  and  its  progress  about 
at  right  angles  to  this,  or  to  E.  S.  E. ;  its  half 
breadth  was  540  miles,  and  it  was  26  hours  in 
passing  a  given  point  at  the  rate  of  26  miles 
an  hour,  its  barometric  equivalent  being  0.2 
inch.    The  wave  of  Dec.  21,  1837,  travelled  in 
a  direction  slightly  S.of  E.,  and  was  traced  from 
the  west  of  Ireland  to  Parma  in  Italy ;  it  ad- 
vanced 18.62  miles  per  hour,  and  its  baromet- 
ric measure  was  f  inch,  calculated  to  answer 
to  fluctuations  of  the  strata  of  the  air  through 
a  vertical  distance  of  700  feet.     Mr.  Birt,   of 
England,  appears  to  have  shown  the  existence 
of  what  he  calls  "  the  great  November  wave," 
passing  annually  over  the  north-eastern  Atlan- 
tic  and  Europe,  to  S.  E.,  its  breadth   being 
about  6,000  miles,  and  time  of  passage  14  days, 
at  a  rate  of  19  miles  per  hour;  while  its  baro- 
metric effect  amounts  usually  to  1  inch  of  mer- 
cury, and  in  some  years  to  twice  that  height. 
The  researches  of  M.  Leverrier  show  a  con- 
nection between  the  passage  of  this  wave  and 
the  memorable  Crimean  storm  of  Nov.  14, 1854. 
The  possible  connection  of  such  waves  with  the 
production  of  tornadoes  is  further  considered 
under  Whirlwind.— The  disturbances  by  heat 
that  give  rise  to  ordinary  periodical  or  irregular 
winds,  are  such  as  occur  along  certain  latitudes, 
or  as  are  local  and  irregular  altogether.    An 
increase  of  temperature  equal  to  60°  F.  dilates 
the  air  receiving  it  by  only  about  ^\  of  its  vol- 
ume.    From  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  air  ab- 
sorbs heat  chiefly  near  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  yet  slowly  even  here,  the  warming  of  the 
air  being  more  largely  due  to  secondary  radia- 
tion from  the  heated  surface  of  the  land  or 
water.     The  heat  acquired  within  a  given  time 
is  usually  by  a  very  gradual  increase,  and  lim- 
ited in  amount.     If  the  warming  of  the  air  is 
quite  uniform  over  a  large  surface,  the  equilib- 
rium between  the  affected  and  the  surround- 
ing bodies  may  be  steadily  adjusted  and  pre- 
served, so  that  no  wind  shall  result ;  and  it  is  a 
common  experience  of  the  hot  season  that, 
though  the   air  at  a  place  may  be  intensely 
heated,   or  through  many  degrees  within    a 
few  hours,  yet  no  wind  may  occur.     During 
subsequent  cooling  of  the  same  body  of  air  a 
wind  is  more  likely  to  arise,  and  especially  so 
if  clouds  form   at  no  great  distance.     Very 
generally,  however,  the  effect  of  heating  a  tract 
of  air  in  excess  over  that  around  it,  is  to  occa- 
sion expansion  and  diminution  of  density;  the 
column  of  air  so  affected  moves  or  flows  up- 
ward, and  while  the  effect  of  its  momentum 
further  relieves  its  lowermost  portions  of  pres- 
sure, and  diminishes  the  resistance  they  can 
oppose  to  the  surrounding  air,  the  ascending 
body,  losing  at  considerable  height  its  excess  of 
heat,  acquires  the  density  of  air  at  such  eleva- 
tion, and  flows  over  or  outward,  increasing  the 
weight  and  pressure  of  some  or  all  the  sur- 
rounding portions.   The  lateral  equilibrium  be- 
low is  thus  destroyed,  and  a  double  movement 
of  the  air  established,  the  air  flowing  in  from 
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one  or  more  directions  below  the  heated  space, 
and  flowing  out  above.  But  the  momentum 
acquired  in  some  given  direction  by  the  air 
rushing  into  the  affected  space  may  predomi- 
nate, and,  the  conditions  of  neighboring  'por- 
tions of  air  favoring,  a  wind  may  thus  be  estab- 
lished that  shall  blow  far  beyond  the  point  of 
first  disturbance,  as  well  as  successively  affect 
portions  of  atmosphere  further  back  of  it,  and 
also  extend  widely,  continuing  for  a  long  time 
before  equilibrium  and  calm  are  restored.  As 
a  well  known  fact,  however,  high  or  widely  ex- 
tending winds  are  more  likely  to  arise  just  be- 
fore or  during  storms  in  which  a  considerable 
body  of  watery  vapor  is  condensed  and  precip- 
itated from  the  air,  and  yet  more  likely  to  be 
felt  chiefly  after  such  storms.  Winds  are  also 
known  to  be  produced  in  consequence  of  rapid 
and  great  evaporation,  and  even  during  the 
rapid  formation  of  belts  or  masses  of  cloud 
without  rain.  Thus,  though  usually,  existing 
currents  of  air,  especially  in  the  higher  strata, 
determine  the  forming  of  clouds  and  in  a  de- 
gree the  fall  of  rain  (see  Cloud,  and  Meteoe- 
ology),  yet  secondarily  evaporation,  the  form- 
ing of  clouds,  and  the  fall  of  rain  are  far  more 
influential  in  producing  winds  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth  than  is  heat  alone.  In  fact,  the 
heating  of  the  air  and  increased  evaporation 
over  bodies  of  water  usually  take  place  to- 
gether; and  the  forming  vapor,  like  heat,  ex- 
erts a  lifting  or  ascensional  power  upon  the  air, 
and  in  two  ways — by  increasing  the  volume 
and  tension  of  the  air  receiving  it,  and,  as 
it  is  the  lightest  of  known  vapors,  and  lighter 
than  air  at  the  same  temperature,  by  actu- 
ally buoying  and  carrying  up  the  air  to  a  de- 
gree in  its  ascent.  Hence,  these  causes  usually 
conspire  in  effect;  and  it  is  not  in  all  cases 
possible  to  decide  what  share  each  has  taken 
in  the  first  disturbance  of  an  atmosphere  pre- 
viously calm.  On  the  other  hand,  local  ex- 
cessive cold,  or  the  generation  of  vapor  in 
quantities  not  carried  off  by  diffusion,  must 
increase  the  weight  and  tension  of  the  affected 
column  of  air,  and  in  either  case  are  hkely  to 
originate  a  wind  outward  or  away  from  the 
place,  and  due  to  the  excess  of  pressure.  When 
any  cause  determines  the  condensation  of  vapor 
in  the  air  so  as  to  form  considerable  bodies  of 
cloud,  the  latent  heat  of  the  vapor  is  imparted 
to  the  air  of  the  region,  and  if  the  cold  be  such 
as  to  cause  the  forming  of  hail  or  snow,  a  still 
greater  relative  excess  of  heat  over  that  of 
surrounding  regions  is  the  result ;  the  effect  in 
either  case  must  be  to  lighten  and  cause  ascent 
in  the  column  so  affected,  and  thus  probably 
to  originate  a  wind  at  the  earth's  surface.  Or, 
if  frfter  the  clouds  form  they  are  quickly  carried 
off  by  higher  winds  to  other  regions,  then  the 
air  which  has  lost  so  much  weight  of  water  is 
left  lighter,  and  a  like  result  may  ensue.  This 
is  what  occurs  most  constantly  and  on  the 
largest  scale  over  oceans  in  the  tropical  re- 
gions. The  high  temperature  of  the  surface 
water,  from  78*"  at  the  tropics  to  83°  at  the 


equator,  leads  to  an  almost  continuous  profuse 
evaporation ;  the  bodies  of  vapor  formed  and 
rising  help  to  elevate  the  air  with  them ;  and 
both  together  flowing  over  above,  and  being 
removed  in  the  higher  currents  moving  away 
from  the  equator  which  had  become  previously 
established,  they  contribute  to  produce  that 
relative  lightness  of  the  atmosphere  and  de- 
pression of  the  barometer  that  are  constant  in 
those  regions.  Thus  evaporation,  not  less  than 
the  direct  tropical  heat,  furnishes  a  cause  of 
that  continued  outflow  of  air  in  the  higher 
strata  from  the  equator,  and  influx  of  the  sur- 
face air  from  higher  latitudes  toward  that  line, 
presently  to  be  referred  to.  Herschel  found 
the  depression  of  the  barometer  in  passing 
from  the  tropic  to  the  equator  on  either  side, 
in  1833-'4,  to  be  0.24  inch  of  the  mercury. 
Doubtless,  the  winds  generated  during,  and  so 
well  known  as  continuing  in  this  country  from 
one  to  three  days  after  severe  storms  of  rain 
or  snow,  may  be  owing  in  a  degree  to  excess 
of  air  mechanically  brought  down  by  the  fall- 
ing drops  or  flakes,  and  thus  disturbing  the 
equilibrium  below ;  but  much  more  commonly 
this  cause  is  not  sufficient  for  the  wind  that 
actually  occurs,  and  the  true  cause  of  the  lat- 
ter is  the  very  great  lightening  of  large  bodies 
of  air  by  the  abstraction  of  so  much  water 
which  was  previously  held  nearly  or  quite  at 
equilibrium  within  them,  with  probably  the 
ascent  of  some  heated  air  at  the  place ;  and  the 
severe  and  long  continued  wind  following  is 
due  to  the  impulse  acquired  by  bodies  of  air 
back  to  great  distances,  to  flow  into  the  spaces 
affording  less  pressure,  until  by  such  means  the 
equilibrium  is  finally  restored.  The  principal 
causes,  direct  and  indirect,  which  give  rise  to 
winds,  and  when  originated  perpetuate  them, 
are  those  which  have  now  been  considered; 
and  the  manner  of  their  action  is  readily  un- 
derstood. It  remains,  however,  very  difficult, 
'and  usually  quite  impossible,  to  predict,  in 
parts  of  the  earth  in  which  they  are  not  sim- 
ply periodical,  the  occurrence  or  character  of 
winds ;  quite  as  much  so,  in  fact,  as  to  foresee 
with  certainty  the  accession  of  storms  or  the 
vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold. — A  very  small 
difference  of  atmospheric  pressures,  not  com- 
pensated in  any  way,  suffices  to  generate  a 
considerable  wind.  By  calculations  from  Ber- 
nouilli's  formula  for  the  velocity  with  which  a 
gas  under  compression  can  issue  through  an 
orifice  into  a  space  containing  air  of  less  densi- 
ty, it  is  found  that  differences  of  pressure  at 
points  not  remote  equal  to  0.006,  0.01,  0.016, 
0.06,  0.14,  0.25,  and  0.41  of  an  inch  of  the 
barometer,  are  sufficient  when  their  effect  is 
not  resisted  to  generate  winds  having  velocities 
respectively  of  7,  14,  21,  41,  61,  82,  and  92 
miles  per  hour,  or  those  of  a  gentle  air,  a  light 
breeze,  a  good  sailing  breeze,  a  gale,  a  severe 
gale,  a  tempest,  and  a  hurricane  capable  of 
sweeping  away  buildings,  uprooting  trees,  and 
producing  universal  desolation.  When  winds 
of  such  velocities  are  actually  produced,  the 
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pressures  they  will  respectively  exert  per 
square  foot  of  surface  are  0.2,  0.9,  1.9,  f.6, 
16.7,  30.7,  and  37.9  pounds.  But,  in  nature, 
the  differences  of  pressure  between  points  in 
the  air  more  or  less  remote  never  take  effect 
without  resistances;  so  that  usually,  to  give 
the  velocities  indicated  requires  time,  or  the 
actual  differences  of  pressure  must  be  greater 
than  those  stated.  It  is  only  when  sudden  and 
considerable  differences  of  pressure  are  occa- 
sioned in  atmospheric  columns  very  near  each 
other,  that  sudden  winds  of  great  violence  can 
arise.  When  the  tract  or  body  of  air  which 
becomes  relatively  and  sensibly  lightened  in 
any  manner  is  one  of  limited  extent,  the  ten- 
dency will  be  to  the  formation  of  currents  to 
and  from  this  as  a  centre ;  but  if  it  is  a  linear 
tract,  as  for  example  a  belt  surrounding  the 
globe,  the  winds  will  occur  along  parallel  belts 
or  zones  of  corresponding  length,  but  natural- 
ly of  greater  width,  flowing  in  sheets  toward 
the  belt  of  most  rarefied  air',  ascending  in  it, 
and  returning  in  higher  strata  in  the  reverse 
direction.  This  is  what  actually  occurs  in  re- 
spect to  a  belt  of  air  surrounding  the  earth 
mainly  in  the  course  of  the  equator,  but  usual- 
ly somewhat  N.  of  it,  and  along  which  belt, 
from  combined  influence  of  rarefaction  and 
vaporization,  and  of  the  earth's  rotation  as 
affecting  bodies  of  air  already  in  motion,  the 
pressure  of  the  air  is  continually  less  than  it  is 
in  those  portions  extending  at  least  through 
two  thirds  of  the  distance  to  the  pole  on  either 
side.  Toward  this  belt  below,  accordingly, 
and  from  it  above,  a  continual  movement  of 
air  takes  place,  and  this  about  the  whole  earth, 
as  well  as  on  both  sides  of  the  equator.  The 
lower  or  surface  current,  "N.  of  the  equator, 
passing  forward  into  latitudes  in  which  the 
circuit  and  hence  the  velocity  of  the  earth  is 
continually  greater,  does  not  at  once  acquire 
the  earth's  increased  motion,  and  hence  falls 
behind  it,  or  moves  relatively  to  the  W.,  thus 
forming  a  wind  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W. ;  though 
the  less  rapid  increase  of  the  earth's  circum- 
ference on  nearing  the  equator,  and  the  gradual 
checking  of  the  speed  of  this  wind,  giving  time 
for  the  action  of  the  earth  upon  it,  causes  the 
direction  before  ceasing  to  correspond  nearly 
with  the  meridian  lines.  In  the  southern 
hemisphere,  the  corresponding  wind  is  of 
course  from  S.  E.  to  N".  W.,  gradually  verging 
in  like  manner  to  1^,  The  belt  between  these 
winds,  along  which  the  air  ascends  to  the  high- 
er strata,^  and  which  averages  about  6°  of 
breadth,  is  one  within  which  the  pressures 
from  N.  and  S.  have  mainly  or  wholly  neu- 
tralized each  other;  and  this  is  the  ''equa- 
torial belt  of  calm."  The  ascending  columns 
of  air  in  this  belt  part  and  flow  back  in  opposite 
directions  above.  Having  acquired  a  greater 
velocity  than  that  of  the  parts  of  the  earth  over 
which  they  successively  move,  they  now  rela- 
tively gain  on  the  movement  of  its  surface ;  so 
that  in  their  return  they  move  respectively  to 
K  E.  and  S.  E.     Such  is  a  general  account 


only  of  those  winds  which,  from  their  influ- 
ence at  the  surface  in  promoting  or  retarding 
the  voyages  of  merchant  vessels,  have  been 
named  the  trade  winds  or  trades,  and  the  upper 
currents  of  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  dis- 
tinguish from  the  lower  by  naming  them  the 
"anti-trades."  (See  Trade  Winds.)  Where 
extensive  bodies  of  land  come  within  the  tropics, 
as  in  case  of  the  southern  peninsulas  of  Asia 
and  the  northern  half  of  Australia,  which 
bodies  can  become  more  highly  heated  when 
the  sun  is  nearly  over  them  than  the  contiguous 
tropical  seas,  it  results  that,  when  the  sun  is  on 
the  side  of  the  equator  corresponding  to  such 
bodies  of  land,  a  partial  belt  of  winds  will  be 
established  within  the  trade  wind  region,  and 
for  about  6  months  toward  such  land ;  while 
during  the  other  half  of  the  year  the  regular 
trade  winds  will  prevail.  Thus,  when  the  sun 
is  N.  of  the  equator,  the  surface  winds  of  the 
Indian  ocean  blow  in  a  N.  E.  direction  toward 
southern  Asia;  and  when  it  is  S.,  the  surface 
winds  for  a  large  tract  to  the  IST.  of  Australia 
blow  toward  that  island,  or  a  S.  E.  wind  re- 
sults. These  periodical  reversals  of  the  trade 
winds,  where  they  occur,  are  the  monsoons. 
(See  MoNsooN.)  Mr.  W.  Eerrel,  assistant  in 
the  nautical  almanac  office,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
contributed  to  the  "  American  Journal  of 
Science,"  for  Jan.  1861,  a  very  full  paper 
upon  the  motions  of  fluids  and  solids  relative 
to  the  earth's  surface,  in  which  he  considers  at 
length  the  causes  determining  the  places  of  the 
periodical  winds,  and  of  the  belts  of  calm  and 
of  variable  winds,  upon  the  globe,  showing  un- 
der a  new  and  more  general  form  the  influence 
of  the  diurnal  rotation,  and  apparently  account- 
ing for  some  parts  of  the  collective  phenomena 
not  previously  explained.  Mr.  Ferrel  sets  out 
by  generalizing  a  principle  already  understood 
(see  Gyroscope),  namely,  that  "in  whatever 
direction  a  body  moves,  it  is  always  deflected 
to  the  right  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and 
the  contrary  in  the  southern  hemisphere ;"  but 
from  this  he  deduces  some  new  and  important 
conclusions.  Admitting  that  what  he  calls  a 
"  deflecting  force,"  by  which  the  results  stated 
are  occasioned,  is  not  a  true  force,  he  shows 
that,  considering  all  the  conditions  of  gravity, 
centrifugal  force,  unequal  temperatures,  a  circu- 
lation of  air  to  and  from  the  tropics,  and  friction, 
the  greatest  accumulation  of  air  and  the  great- 
est barometric  pressure  must  occur  at  about 
the  latitude  of  30°  on  each  side  of  the  equator, 
or  a  little  without  the  tropics ;  this  accumula- 
tion being  due  to  the  deflecting  force  toward 
the  equator  arising  in  consequence  of  the  east- 
erly movement  of  the  upper  currents  of  air,  and 
to  a  contrary  deflecting  force  from  the  equator 
resulting  from  the  westerly  movement  of  the 
surface  air  near  to  and  within  the  tropics. 
The  atmosphere  accumulated  along  these  lines, 
sotaewhat  depressed  at  the  equator,  and  still 
more  so  at  the  poles,  receives  a  tendency  to 
flow  out  from  under  the  greatest  pressure,  both 
toward  the  poles  and  the  equator,  in  both  hemi- 
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spheres.  But  the  greater  density  at  the  poles 
produces  independently  a  tendency  from  these 
toward  the  equator.  '  Between  the  parallels  of 
greatest  pressure  and  the  equator  these  tenden- 
cies combine,  and,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
westward  movement  of  the  advancing  air,  thus 
account  for  the  strong  surface  current  that  ac- 
tually exists  in  these  parts,  from  K  E.  and 
S.  E.  in  the  respective  hemispheres.  But  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  greatest  pressure  and  the 
polar  circles — beyond  which  latter  the  cold 
polar  surface  current  actually  predominates-- 
the  two  tendencies  oppose  each  other,  that  re- 
sulting from  the  accumulation  at  the  tropics 
being,  up  to  the  polar  circles,  the  greater  (and, 
with  other  authorities  we  may  add,  a  portion 
of  the  upper  current  of  air  probably  descend- 
ing in  this  part  of  its  course),  so  that  the  atmos- 
phere within  the  temperate  zones  has  a  gen- 
eral course  toward  the  N.  and  E. ;  or  in  other 
words,  the  prevailing  winds  in  the  north  tem- 
perate zone  are,  as  is  known,  except  where 
local  causes  interfere,  those  from  the  S.  W.  and 
W. ;  in  the  south  temperate  zone,  mainly  from 
the  N.  W. ;  these  in  the  two  hemispheres  being 
sometimes  termed  the  passage  winds.  Between 
the  trade  and  passage  winds,  or  at  about  30°, 
and  again  between  the  passage  and  polar  winds, 
perhaps  at  about  65°,  there  are  also  belts  of 
comparative  calm.  And  thus,  parted  by  6  belts 
of  calm,  there  are  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  6 
zones  of  winds,  3  in  either  hemisphere ;  in  the 
northern,  nearest  the  equator,  the  trade  winds 
moving  mainly  to  S.  W. ;  next,  the  zone  of  ir- 
regular or  variable  winds  (the  temperate  zone), 
but  in  which  the  winds  move  mainly  to  N.  E. 
and  E, ;  and  thirdly,  the  region  of  polar  winds, 
having  a  general  course  to  S.  W. ;  in  the  south- 
ern hemisphere  these  courses  are  respectively 
to  N.  W.,  S.  E.,  and  N.  W.  It  follows,  also, 
that  beside  the  general  higher  current  all  the 
way  from  the  equator  to  either  pole,  and  the 
partial  current  in  the  temperate  zones,  also 
bearing  from  the  equator  toward  the  poles, 
'  there  is  a  general  current  from  either  pole  to 
the  equator,  which  is  at  the  surface  in  the  polar 
and  tropical  regions,  but  which  passes  between 
the  two  former,  or  at  an  intermediate  alti- 
tude, in  the  temperate  latitudes.  Mr.  Ferrel 
accounts  for  the  greater  quantity  of  air  and 
barometric  pressure  long  known  to  have  place 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  on  the  princi- 
ple that,  there  being  more  land  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, the  resistances  to  the  current  of  air 
are  proportionally  greater,  so  that  the  eastern 
motion  of  the  air  and  the  deflecting  force  de- 
pending on  it  are  less,  the  more  rapid  motions 
and  greater  deflection  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere thus  serving  to  throw  a  larger  portion 
of  the  air  to  N.  of  the  equator.  Upon  hke 
principles  are  explained  the  mean  position,  ex- 
cept over  the  Pacific  ocean,  of  the  equatorial 
calm  belt  to  K  of  the  equator ;  and  the  fact  that 
in  the  winter  of  either  hemisphere  a  portion  of 
its  atmosphere  is  thrown  over  into  the  other. 
"Within  the  middle  or  temperate  latitudes,  the 


effect  of  the  earth's  rotation  is  manifested  in  an- 
other way,  lately  summed  up  in  Professor  Dove's 
'^  law  of  rotation  of  the  wind."  It  was  remarked 
even  by  Lord  Bacon  {DeVentis^  1600),  and  has 
been  since  confirmed  by  Mariotte,  Sturm,  and 
other  writers  in  both  Europe  and  America,  that 
the  wind  has  a  very  common  tendency  to  veer 
round  the  compass  with  the  sun's  motion,  i. «., 
to  pass  fromlST.  through  N.  E.,  E.,  S.  E.,  S.,  and 
so  through  W.  to  N.  again,  occupying  from  one 
to  several  days  in  making  the  circuit,  but  rarely 
veering,  and  probably  never  making  a  complete 
circuit,  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  expla- 
nation as  given  by  Dove  is,  that  for  any  place 
situated  beyond  the  tropical  regions,  when  the 
sun  is  on  its  meridian,  the  currents  of  heated 
air  which  proceed  from  the  more  heated  tropi- 
cal part  of  that  meridian  must  arrive  at  that 
place  from  the  S.  earlier  than  like  currents  can 
arrive  at  any  other  place  eastward  or  westward 
of  it  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  But  as 
the  sun  successively  becomes  vertical  to  merid- 
ians W.  of  this,  the  currents  of  air  in  tending 
to  describe  great  circles  of  the  sphere  arrive 
later,  and  with  a  tendency  to  come  more  from 
the  W.  of  S. ;  until,  when  the  sun  in  the  even- 
ing is  nearly  or  quite  W.  of  the  place,  the  cur- 
rents will  arrive  nearly  from  the  W.  When,  at 
midnight,  the  sun  is  on  the  opposite  meridian, 
the  current  passing  over  the  north  pole  is  felt 
as  a  north  wind ;  and  later  than  this,  the  suc- 
cessive lagging  of  this  movement,  as  the  sun 
moves  over  other  meridians  to  its  place  in  the 
east,  gives  to  the  current  a  motion  relatively 
more  from  the  N.  E.  and  the  E. ;  and  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  winds  will  be  nearly  completed 
when  the  sun  has  again  reached  the  meridian 
of  the  place.  This  is  the  order  of  changes, 
when,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  circuit  is  com- 
pleted in  a  day ;  but  incidental  circumstances, 
as  the  influence  of  particular  winds,  may  delay 
these  changes,  so  that  the  rotation  shall  not  be 
completed  in  less  than  3  or  more  days,  or  so 
that  for  the  time  it  may  be  wholly  arrested. 
Where  the  trade  wind  prevails,  such  circuit  of 
change  cannot  occur ;  in  the  regions  in  which 
monsoons  exist,  there  is  in  effect  one  such  ro- 
tation annually.— The  alternating  daily  winds 
occurring  on  coasts  and  in  islands,  more  espe- 
cially of  the  tropical  regions,  are  known  as  land 
and  sea  breezes.  The  land  during  the  day  be- 
coming more  rapidly  warmed  than  the  adjacent 
water,  rarefaction  and  ascent  of  air  over  the 
former  occurs,  and  a  breeze  from  the  sea  blow- 
ing inland  sets  in  about  9  A.M.,  usually  attain- 
ing its  maximum  about  2  or  3  o'clock  P.  M.  In 
the  evening,  the  land  begins  to  cool  more  rap- 
idly than  the  water ;  the  air  over  it  becomes 
the  more  dense  and  flows  out,  giving  rise  to  a 
breeze  from  the  land  to  the  sea,  attaimng  its 
maximum  a  little  before  sunrise,  and  then  de- 
clining rapidly  and  ceasing,  as  the  heat  of  the 
land  increases,  until  the  sea  breeze  again  sets 
in.  The  periodical  winds  which  blow  for  a  few 
weeks  in  summer  over  the  countries  bordering 
the  Mediterranean,  are  those  originally  named 
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the  etesian  winds  (Gr.  fTrjo-iai,  from  erT^o-to?,  an- 
nual) ;  the  name  has  since  been  given  to  other 
like  winds,  as  those  of  the  coast  of  Holland.  In 
the  Levant  these  commence  about  the  middle 
of  July,  rising  at  9  A.  M.,  and  continuing  only 
during  the  day,  their  direction  being  from  N.  E. 
to  S.  W.  Necessarily,  the  nature  of  different 
localities  upon  the  earth's  surface,  the  conti- 
guity in  given  places  of  seas,  lakes,  mountains, 
&c.,  or  the  relative  forms  and  characters  of  land 
and  water  surfaces,  will  have  much  to  do  with 
determining  the  nature  of  the  winds  that  shall 
most  prevail  at  such  localities ;  and  such  nat- 
ural features  will  often  give  a  peculiar  general 
direction  to  the  winds  prevailing  in  each  local- 
ity. Thus,  winds  are  in  a  degree  determined 
or  modified,  in  all  zones,  by  all  marked  peculi- 
arities of  physical  geography,  even  to  that  of 
the  existence  and  direction  of  ocean  currents, 
as  well  as  also  by  season ;  and  these  remarks 
apply  most  forcibly  to  the  temperate  zones,  in 
which  the  force  of  the  normal  general  current 
is  least,  and  hence  most  frequently  subverted.. 
Mountainous  districts,  from  their  alternations 
of  heated  and  cool,  of  rare  and  dense  air,  and 
from  the  facility  with  which  in  them  cloud 
formation  and  rain  are  hence  caused,  are  the 
most  frequently  subject  to  sudden  and  violent 
gusts  of  wind ;  though  the  islands  of  tropical 
seas  are  liable  to  be  visited  with  tempests  even 
more  furious ;  and  the  devastation  of  tornadoes 
when  they  occur  in  level  districts  is  also  great- 
er, from  the  fact  that  no  suiScient  obstacles 
present  themselves  to  check  the  forming  or 
momentum  of  the  aerial  current. — For  the 
measurement  of  the  force  of  wind,  see  Anemom- 
eter. An  instrument  of  which  no  account 
had  been  received  when  that  article  was  writ- 
ten, the  invention  of  Mr.  Levi  Burn  ell,  of  Mil- 
waukee, W^isconsin,  is  so  contrived  as  to  regis- 
ter continually  the  direction  of  the  wind,  its 
velocity,  and  the  time  or  hours  corresponding 
to  each  part  of  the  record ;  it  has  hence  been 
named  an  *' anemograph"  (Gr.  avcixo^,  wind, 
and  ypa(f)(ty^  to  write).  In  it  a  sheet  of  paper  6 
inches  wide,  and  of  sufficient  length  to  run 
half  a  month,  is  moved  by  a  clock  at  the  rate 
of  2  inches  an  hour  under  a  series  of  recording 
pencils,  4  of  which  are  made  to  indicate  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  and  a  fifth  its  velocity. 
Connected  with  the  lower  end  of  the  vane  rod 
are  4  eccentrics,  one  for  each  of  the  cardinal 
points ;  according  as  the  position  given  to  the 
vane  by  the  wind  brings  any  one  or  two  of 
these  into  play,  the  corresponding  pencils  are 
moved  proportionally  across  the  paper,  and  the 
distances  to  which  they  are  thus  thrown  from 
a  fixed  or  base  line,  measured  by  a  scale,  deter- 
mine for  each  part  of  the  whole  record,  that  is, 
for  each  corresponding  point  of  time,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind,  by  giving  the  number  of  de- 
grees in  which  this  varies  from  the  nearest  car- 
dinal point  or  points.  The  clock  motion  is 
made  to  mark  the  times  corresponding  along- 
side the  record.  Meanwhile,  by  the  force  of 
the  wind  4  hemispherical  cups  are  made  to  re- 


volve, and  more  or  less  rapidly  according  to  its 
velocity;  and  for  each  revolution  of  the  cups 
through  a  total  distance  of  one  mile,  a  light 
rod  within  the  vane  rod,  the  latter  being  hol- 
low, is  caused  to  rise  and  descend  through  the 
space  of  half  an  inch.  This  motion  of  the  rod, 
being  communicated  to  the  3th  pencil,  causes 
it  to  trace  an  undulating  line  on  the  paper ;  the 
undulations  represent  so  many  miles  of  move- 
ment of  the  cups  for  the  time  corresponding, 
and  thus  directly  give  the  relative  velocities  of 
different  times.  The  results  obtained  by  Dr. 
Robinson,  of  England,  would  appear  to  make 
the  velocity  of  the  cups  i  that  of  the  wind ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  ratio  of  the  absolute 
velocity  of  the  wind  to  that  shown  by  the  cups 
will  have  to  be  specially  determined  by  experi- 
ments with  the  instrument,  in  which,  indeed, 
with  the  best  arrangement  and  working  condi- 
tion, very  little  of  the  motion  of  the  wind  needs 
be  lost  by  friction.  Of  three  anemographs  con- 
structed in  1861,  for  the  ports  of  Milwaukee, 
Cleveland,  and  Charlotte,  near  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  the  first  had  already  in  that  year  been  test- 
ed, and  with  satisfactory  results.  During  the 
season  of  storms,  the  results  were  published 
daily ;  and  important  benefits  to  commerce  and 
meteorological  science  are  anticipated  from  the 
indications  to  be  obtained  from  instruments  of 
the  sort  kept  in  operation  at  a  considerable 
number  of  suitable  points.  (See  also  Hueri- 
CANE,  including  the  subject  of  cyclones.  Simoom, 
Sirocco,  and  Whirlwind.) 

WINDSOR,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Vermont,  separa- 
ted from  New  Hampshire  by  the  Connecticut 
river;  area,  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  37,195. 
It  is  mountainous  on  the  W.  border  and  hilly 
in  other  parts,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  39,862  bushels  of  wheat, 
312,581  of  Indian  corn,  224,756  of  oats,  613,207 
of  potatoes,  79,700  lbs.  of  hops,  1,741,228  of 
butter,  667,105  of  cheese,  589,305  of  wool,  and 
118,865  tons  of  hay.  There  were  10  grist 
mills,  150  saw  mills,  22  woollen  factories,  3 
cotton  factories,  3  iron  founderies,  37  tanneries, 
79  churches,  4  newspaper  offices,  and  11,695 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Granite,  lime- 
stone, and  soapstone  are  abundant.  The  county 
is  traversed  by  the  Rutland  and  Burlington, 
the  Vermont  central,  and  the  Connecticut  and 
Passumpsic  rivers  railroads.  Capital,  Wood- 
stock.— Windsor,  a  township  and  village  of  the 
preceding  county,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
©f  the  Connecticut  river,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Sullivan  and  Vermont  central  railroads,  77  m. 
by  railroad  S.  S.  E.  from  Montpelier ;  pop.  of 
the  village  in  1860, 1,669.  Ascutney  mountain, 
3,320  feet  high,  is  partly  in  this  town  and  partly 
in  Weathersfield.  The  village  has  4  churches, 
a  bank,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  a  seminary. 
It  is  also  the  seat  of  the  Vermont  state  prison. 
The  union  arms  company  for  the  manufacture 
of  guns  and  machinery  have  a  large  factory 
here.  The  village  is  one  of  great  beauty  and 
considerable  wealth,  and  the  landscape  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  on  the  Connecticut  river. 
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WINDSOR,  a  town  and  village  of  Hartford 
CO.,  Conn.,  lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Con- 
necticut river,  between  the  towns  of  Hartford 
and  Windsor  Locks ;  pop.  in  1860,  2,278.  The 
town  is  celebrated  as  being  the  first  settled  in 
Connecticut.  William  Holmes,  one  of  the  set- 
tlers of  Plymouth  colony,  with  a  number  of 
associates,  in  Oct.  1633,  erected  a  building  on 
the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  just  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Farmington  or  Tunxis  river,  and 
fortified  it  strongly  with  palisades.  It  was  in- 
tended only  for  a  trading  fort,  but  the  company 
subsequently  brought  their  families  there,  and 
established  a  permanent  settlement  or;  the  rich 
lands  of  the  Tunxis  valley.  The  town  was 
originally  of  great  extent,  but  4  or  5  towns  have 
been  taken  from  it.  Its  population  is  almost 
wholly  agricultural. — The  large  manufacturing 
village  of  Windsor  Locks,  situated  on  the  Con- 
necticut river,  12  m.  above  Hartford,  and  on 
the  Hartford,  New  Haven,  and  Springfield  rail- 
road, was  formerly  in  this  township,  but  is  now 
incorporated  as  a  separate  town.  It  has  several 
paper  mills,  iron  founderies,  silk  factories,  &c. 

WINDSOR,  or  New  Wkijdsoe,  a  parliamen- 
tary borough  and  parish  of  Berkshire,  Eng- 
land, situated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  above  the 
right  bank  of  the  Thames,  23  m.  S.  W,  from 
London,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail- 
way ;  pop.  of  the  borough  in  1861,  9,827.  The 
Thames  is  crossed  here  by  an  iron  bridge, 
which  connects  Windsor  with  Eton.  The  town 
has  a  public  ground  on  which  is  an  obelisk,  a 
handsome  town  hall,  2  churches,  3  dissenting 
chapels,  2  libraries,  2  hospitals,  a  dispensary  and 
several  other  charitable  endowments,  a  number 
of  charity  and  other  schools,  infantry  barracks, 
and  a  theatre.  The  only  manufactories  are 
breweries. — Windsor  castle,  the  principal  resi- 
dence of  the  English  monarchs,  is  situated  E. 
of  the  town.  The  buildings  cover  12  acres  of 
ground,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  terrace  on  3 
sides  2,500  feet  in  extent,  and  faced  with  a 
rampart  of  hewn  stone  with  slopes  at  conve- 
nient intervals  down  to  the  "  Little  park," 
which  surrounds  the  palace  and  is  about  4  m. 
in  circumference.  Connected  with  this  by  a 
long  avenue  of  trees  on  the  S.  side  of  the  castle 
is  the  "Great  park,"  18  m.  in  circuit,  abound- 
ing with  forest  scenery  and  well  stocked  with 
deer.  West  of  this  park  lies  Windsor  forest, 
56  m.  in  circumference.  In  the  Little  park  is 
"Heme's  oak,"  mentioned  by  Shakespeare. 
The  Great  park  has  at  the  termination  of  the 
"  Long  Walk"  a  colossal  equestrian  statue  of 
George  IIL  in  bronze  by  Westmacott.  Windsor 
was  a  residence  of  the  Saxon  kings  before  the 
Norman  conquest,  but  the  present  castle  was 
founded  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  al- 
most rebuilt  by  Edward  HI.,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  William  of  Wykeham,  and  again  in 
1 824-'6,  under  that  of  Sir  Jeffrey  Wyatville.  St. 
George's  chapel,  in  which  the  knights  of  the 
garter  are  installed,  is  an  excellent  specimen 
of  the  florid  style  of  Gothic  architecture.  In 
the  royal  vault  connected  with  the  chapel,  Ed- 


ward lY.  and  his  queen,  Henry  YL,  Henry  YIII. 
and  Jane  Seymour,  Charles  L,  George  III.  and 
his  queen,  George  lY.,  the  princess  Charlotte, 
the  duke  of  Kent,  the  duke  of  York,  William 
lY.  and  his  queen,  and  other  members  of  the 
royal  family  are  interred.  The  keep  or  round 
tower  of  the  castle  was  sometimes  used  as  a 
place  of  confinement  for  royal  prisoners,  and 
James  I.  of  Scotland  was  confined  in  it.  The 
state  rooms  and  corridor  of  the  castle  contain 
a  large  number  of  choice  paintings,  groups  of 
statuary,  &c.  Frogmore,  the  favorite  residence 
of  the  late  Queen  Charlotte  and  afterward  of 
the  duchess  of  Kent,  is  i  mile  from  Windsor. 
The  borough  sends  2  members  to  parliament. 

WINDWARD  ISLANDS.   See  West  Indies. 

WINE  (Heb.  yain;  Gr.  oivos;  Lat.  mnum; 
Fr.  vin;  Ger.  TT^m),  originally  and  properly,  the 
name  of  the  liquor  obtained  by  fermentation  of 
the  juice  of  grapes ;  but,  in  later  and  less  strict 
usage,  denoting  also  certain  beverages  prepared 
in  a  similar  manner,  from  the  juices  of  many 
^ther  fruits.  The  mention  made  of  wine  in 
Genesis  and  other  of  the  earliest  written  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  is  such  as  to  imply  that  at 
the  periods  to  which  they  refer  it  was  already 
familiarly  known.  Indeed,  from  the  abundance 
of  the  grape  in  those  regions  which  appear  to 
have  been  the  earliest  abode  of  man,  in  con- 
nection with  the  facts  that  its  plentiful  juice 
would  naturally  offer  itself  as  a  refreshing  drink, 
and  that  fermentation  spontaneously  taking 
place  in  any  portion  of  this  that  might  be  long 
preserved  would  directly  develop  wine,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  making  of  wine  and  of  its  effects 
must  have  occurred  at  an  extremely  early  pe- 
riod in  the  history  of  the  race.  According  to 
certain  traditions,  the  vine  (mtis  vini/era)  had 
its  origin  in  India,  and  was  thence  disseminated 
to  Asia  Minor,  to  northern  Africa,  and  to 
Greece  and  other  countries  of  Europe.  The 
earliest  wines  were  doubtless  in  all  cases  simple 
and  pure,  being  obtained  by  mere  expression 
and  fermentation  of  the  grape  juice ;  but  modi- 
fications in  the  way  of  increasing  the  saccharine 
element  by  partial  drying  of  the  grapes,  and 
of  aiding  the  development  of  alcohol  by  heat, 
began  very  early  to  be  introduced.  Among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  certain  leaves  or  aro- 
matic substances  were  infused  in  the  expressed 
grape  juice,  or  "must,"  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
parting their  flavors  to  the  wine ;  and  additions 
were  sometimes  made  of  salt,  and  of  turpentine 
or  other  resins,  the  estimation  in  which  these 
last  were  held  being  shown  by  the  placing  of 
the  pine  cone  along  with  clusters  of  grapes  in 
the  thyrsus  of  Bacchus.  In  other  instances,  in 
order  to  give  body  and  flavor  to  certain  wines 
that  would  otherwise  be  thin  and  poor,  a  por- 
tion of  must  concentrated  by  boiling  was,  as  at 
the  present  day,  added  to  the  fermenting  juice. 
The  effect  of  age  in  maturing  wines  and  height- 
ening their  quality  was  also  early  understood. 
Homer  speaks  of  wine  in  its  11th  year;  Athe- 
nffius  and  Horace  commend  wines  of  greater  age ; 
and  Pliny  relates  that  he  had  drunk  of  that 
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which  was  200  years  old,  and  which  was  thick 
and  of  harsh  taste.  The  inferior  wines  were 
often  used  directly  from  the  casks  in  which 
they  were  fermented ;  others  were  drawn  off 
for  keeping  into  earthen  jars  or  wooden  vessels ; 
while,  at  least  in  later  times  among  the  Romans, 
the  finest  sorts  were  kept  in  flasks  of  glass. 
In  the  countries  of  the  East,  wine  appears  to 
have  been  transported  chiefly  in  hags  made  of 
goat  skins,  and  commonly  also  to  have  been 
kept  in  bottles  of  like  material.  Homer  names 
two  wines  as  highly  celebrated  in  his  time 
among  the  Greeks :  the  Pramnian,  from  grapes 
grown  near  Smyrna,  and  a  wine  from  the 
Thracian  Ismarus,  which  he  describes  as  *'  lus- 
cious, pure,  and  worthy  of  the  palate  of  the 
gods.'*  At  a  later  period,  Lesbos,  Chios,  Cy- 
prus, and  other  localities  in  and  about  Greece, 
but  especially  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Tmolus,  furnish- 
ed choice  wines.  Of  Roman  wines,  the  earliest 
noted  was  the  Ccecuban,  from  near  the  site  of 
the  modern  Fundi ;  and  next,  the  Setinian,  from 
the  hills  of  Setia,  above  the  Pontine  marshes. 
The  Falernian,  however,  so  named  from  the 
district  on  the  banks  of  the  Yolturnus  in  which 
it  was  produced,  and  upon  which  Martial  be- 
stows the  epithet  of  "immortal,"  became  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  Roman  wines ;  this 
was  deemed  fit  for  use  only  after  the  10th  year ; 
its  color  was  a  very  liglit  amber,  and  its 
strength  is  intimated  by  the  fact  stated  by 
Pliny,  that  it  was  the  only  wine  known  to 
him  which  upon  the  touch  of  a  flame  took  fire. 
The  Romans  at  this  period  regarded  the  wines 
of  Italy  as  the  finest  in  the  world,  the  district 
most  productive  of  these  being  the  volcanic 
region  of  the  Campania,  including  Fundi  and 
Sorrento.  From  the  account  of  Pliny,  who 
devotes  to  the  subject  an  entire  book  of  his 
"  Natural  History,"  it  appears  further  that  the 
wines  of  Germany  and  Gaul  had  not  at  this 
time  attained  to  any  celebrity  abroad,  though 
Gallia  Narbonensis  was  already  notorious  for 
the  manufacture  of  spurious  compounds  in  imi- 
tation of  wine ;  while  to  Spain  he  credits  rather 
abundance  than  choiceness  of  vintages ;  and  the 
wines  of  Africa  he  pronounces  generally  acid 
and  thin.  Columella,  Virgil,  and  Athenaeus 
also  give  prominence  to  the  culture  of  the  vine 
and  the  qualities  of  wines ;  and  in  the  reign  of 
Oonstantine  VII.  a  compilation  was  made,  in  the 
*'  Geoponics,"  of  all  that  had  been  written  upon 
the  vine  from  the  1st  to  the  4th  century  of  our 
era.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  scarcely 
one  of  the  localities  famous  in  Pliny's  time  for 
their  superior  wines  produces  at  the  present 
day  a  wine  that  is  deservedly  celebrated.  The 
change  has  been  in  some  instances  due  to  a 
gradual  neglect  of  the  processes  of  cultivation 
and  manufacture,  but  oftener  probably  to  those 
slow  modifications  of  the  condition,  soil,  and 
climate  of  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  re- 
sulting in  part  from  removal  or  new  growth  of 
forests,  drainage,  and  other  artificial  agencies, 
and  in  part  doubtless  from  scarcely  noted  vicis- 
situdes going  forward  in  the  physical  condition 


of  the  globe.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the 
grape  and  wine  making  have  in  some  degree 
extended  to  almost  every  portion  of  the  earth 
in  which  the  vine  will  flourish,  including  the 
islands  of  the  Atlantic,  Mexico,  Australia,  and  ^ 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  South  America. 
In  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine, 
especially  of  those  varieties  peculiar  to  the 
United  States,  see  Geape  ;  and  for  certain  sub- 
jects directly  related  to  the  production  of  wine, 
see  Alcohol,  Brandy,  Distillation,  Febmen- 
TATioN,  Tartaric  Aoid,  and  Yeast. — It  is 
unquestionably  true  that  the  constituent  sub- 
stances entering  into  and  forming  the  juice  of 
the  grape  are  present  in  somewhat  different 
proportions  in  the  product  of  every  variety  of 
the  vine ;  while  it  is  highly  probable  also  that 
of  the  components  never  present  in  more  than 
very  small  quantity  a  part  may  be  entirely  want- 
ing in  the  juice  of  some  of  the  varieties.  The 
number  of  varieties  of  the  vine,  at  least  in 
countries  of  the  old  world,  may  be  judged  of 
from  the  circumstance  that  in  1799  Ohaptal 
was  able  to  collect  in  the  garden  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg 1,400  which  were  then  raised  in  France 
alone ;  though,  of  course,  of  comparatively  few 
of  these  only  was  the  cultivation  general. 
Moreover,  the  composition  of  grape  juice  varies 
not  only  with  the  variety  of  the  vine,  but 
among  other  circumstances  also  with  the 
climate,  the  soil,  the  nature  of  the  manures 
where  any  are  applied,  the  aspect  and  exposure 
of  the  vineyard,  the  character  of  the  seasons, 
and  the  stage  of  partial  or  complete  ripeness  at 
which  the  gathering  takes  place.  As  is  well 
known,  the  colors  of  different  varieties  of  grape 
vary  from  black,  through  dark  purple  and  red 
of  various  tints,  to  white.  The  darker-skinned 
grapes  are  found  to  be,  as  a  rule,  inferior  to 
the  lighter  red  and  white,  not  only  in  sweet- 
ness, i.  e.,  in  the  amount  of  sugar  they  contain, 
but  also  in  fragrance  and  flavor.  These  dif- 
ferences, which  had  been  customarily  ascribed 
to  the  species  of  the  vines,  Mulder  considers  as 
in  the  main  due  to  direct  influence  of  the  colors 
of  the  grape  skins  upon  the  absorption  of  the 
solar  rays.  Thus,  the  light  of  the  sunbeam 
obviously  enters  the  grape  more  abundantly  as 
the  color  of  the  latter  is  nearer  white ;  and 
to  the  light  rather  than  the  heat  Mulder 
ascribes  the  development  of  sugar  in  the  pulp. 
On  the  other  hand,  heat  will  be  absorbed  by 
the  grape  more  largely  in  proportion  as  its  sur- 
face is  darker  colored ;  and  since  heat  is  known 
to  promote  chemical  changes  in  the  way  of  de- 
composition, it  thus  probably  destroys  a  por- 
tion of  the  volatile  flavoring  matters  of  the 
fruit,  or  prevents  their  formation.  But  whether 
grapes  be  externally  black,  purple,  red,  or 
white,  their  juice  is  always,.^  probably  without 
an  exception,  colorless.  In  view  of  the  vari- 
ableness of  the  constituents  of  grape  juice,  it 
will  readily  be  understood  that  as  yet,  although 
careful  analyses  have  in  certain  instances  been 
made,  its  composition  is  rather  generally  and  ap- 
proximately than  specially  or  precisely  known. 
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Beside  water,  whicli  necessarily  forms  the 
larger  percentage  of  the  juice,  Mulder  finds  as 
its  constituents  sugar,  gelatine  or  pectine,  gum, 
fatty  matter,  wax,  albumen,  gluten,  and  tartaric 
acid,  both  free  and  combined  with  potash,  soda, 
and  lime ;  while  generally,  or  in  certain  cases, 
small  quantities  also  are  present  of  racemic, 
malic,  and  perhaps  citric  acid,  alumina,  oxides 
of  manganese  and  iron,  sulphates  of  potash 
and  soda,  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and 
probably  silica.  Among  peculiar  constituents 
present  in  the  skins,  are  tannic  acid  and  col- 
oring matters ;  in  the  seeds,  a  fatty  oil  which 
can  be  separately  extracted.  The  entire  solid 
matters  of  the  juice,  fhe  larger  portion  being 
sugar,  may  mount  up  in  very  ripe  grapes  to 
40  per  cent. ;  but  most  commonly  the  propor- 
tion is  much  less  than  this.  The  sugar  is 
found  to  range  from  13  to  30  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  the  juice.  It  is  possible  that  the 
above  analysis  does  not  include  the  peculiar 
matters  which  give  to  the  grape  its  odor  and  in 
part  its  flavor,  and  which,  beside  being  volatile, 
are  present  in  very  small  quantity. — The  vinous 
or  alcoholic  fermentation,  that  which  is  always 
first  to  occur  in  the  grape  juice,  requires  the 
presence  of  grape  sugar  dissolved  in  the  water 
of  the  juice,  as  it  Naturally  is ;  of  a  ferment,  or 
substance  capable  of  originating  molecular 
change  in  the  sugar;  and  in  the  outset,  or  per- 
haps throughout  the  process,  also  of  oxygen 
(existing  in  the  air).  The  essential  change  go- 
ing on  in  the  juice,  in  its  fermenting,  is  the  con- 
version of  a  portion  of  the  sugar,  less  or  more, 
into  the  two  products,  alcohol,  which  chiefly 
remains  in  the  liquid,  and  carbonic  acid,  which 
usually  escapes.  If  grape  sugar,  on  the  point 
of  fermenting,  have  the  composition  below 
given,  then  the  whole  process  may  be  repre- 
sented chemically  as  a  splitting  of  each  atom 
of  the  sugar  into  2  atoms  of  alcohol  and  4  of 
carbonic  acid ;  thus : 

c,2H,20,2  =  2GJ[r.02  +      4CO2. 
1  grape  sugar.    2  alcohol.   4  carbonic  acid. 

The  beginning  of  fermentation  in  the  grape 
juice,  within  a  short  period  after  it  has  been 
expressed,  is  shown  by  the  rise  through  it  of 
small  bubbles  of  the  gas  just  named ;  and  while 
the  liquid  becomes  more  turbid,  as  the  bubbles 
ascend  in  greater  quantity  they  form  a  froth 
upon  its  surface.  Meanwhile,  the  sugar  of  the 
juice  diminishes,  and  alcohol  takes  its  place ; 
and  the  liquid  gradually  becomes  more  clear, 
by  rejecting  both  in  the  froth  and  in  the  way 
of  subsidence  certain  matters  which,  owing  to 
its  less  viscid  character  and  the  presence  of 
alcohol,  it  can  no  longer  hold  suspended  nor  in 
solution.  Often  this  process  continues  for  some 
months,  the  liquid  being  at  intervals  drawn  off 
to  free  it  of  so  much  sediment  as  has  fallen ; 
when  fermentation  is  completed,  or  in  some  in- 
stances a  little  before,  it  is  transferred  to  casks 
to  be  stored,  or  at  once  exported.  The  gluten, 
and  perhaps  the  albumen,  of  the  grape  juice, 
being  nitrogenous  bodies,  and  dissolved  in  a 


liquid  of  which  the  temperature  is  ordinarily 
not  very  low,  these  substances  by  union  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  are  first  to  undergo 
change,  beginning  in  fact  to  experience  putre- 
factive change;  it  is  these  substances  in  this 
condition  (see  Fermentation)  that  serve  to 
break  up  the  union  of  the  elements  of  sugar, 
and  thus  determine  the  generation  of  alcohol. 
But  if  the  supply  of  oxygen  be  at  any  point  in 
the  process  completely  cut  off",  the  decomposi- 
tion of  gluten  and  albumen  must  cease,  and  the 
ferment  will  also  cease  to  be  formed ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  such  is  the  nature  of  fermenta- 
tion, that  a  given  consumption  of  the  ferment  is 
required  to  break  up  a  given  quantity  of  sugar ; 
so  that,  if  the  former  ceases  at  any  time  to  be 
generated,  the  formation  of  alcohol  will  be  dis- 
continued, and  the  sugar  yet  unadted  on  will 
remain  as  such  in  the  liquor.  These  facts  go  to 
disprove  the  assertions  sometimes  made,  that 
the  access  of  air  is  only  necessary  to  originate 
the  fermentation,  and  if  thereupon  the  air  be 
wholly  excluded  the  change  will  continue  un- 
checked. .  The  extent  to  which  the  must  will 
go  on  fermenting  if  immediately  bottled  or  put 
in  casks,  endangering  the  bursting  of  these,  de- 
pends on  oxygen  already  in  the  liquid.  But  the 
practical  deduction  from  the  principles  stated 
is,  that  w^ine  which  has  nearly  passed  through 
fermentation  will  not,  if  then  bottled,  go  on,  as 
it  is  often  believed  to  do,  to  develop  a  larger 
l^ercentage  of  alcohol  through  a  number  of 
years ;  and  this  view  is  that  insisted  on  by 
Mulder,  who  accounts  for  the  comparatively 
strong  character  of  bottled  wines  by  the  simple 
circumstance  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  the  stronger 
sorts  only  that  are  selected  for  preservation  in 
this  way.  Now  it  has  been  found  that,  in  the 
juice  of  all  grapes,  the  amount  of  ferment  ma- 
terial is  nearly  or  quite  the  same ;  w^hile  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  well  known  that  the  quan- 
tities of  sugar  and  of  acids  vary  greatly.  In 
those  varieties  of  the  grape  in  which — and  this 
is  the  case  particularly  with  those  grown  in  the 
warmer  climates — the  sugar  is  present  in  very 
large  proportions,  the  supply  of  ferment  is  ex- 
hausted before  the  sugar  is  all  changed ;  and 
the  portion  of  sugar  thus  left  in  the  wine  ren- 
ders it  sweet,  as  in  the  wines  commonly  known 
as  sweet  or  ''  fruity,"  or  as  vins  de  liqueur  (not 
artificial).  Of  such  wines,  Tokay,  Frontignac, 
Constantia,  and  Malmsey  are  examples.  The 
excess  of  sugar  in  a  wine  also  acts  commonly 
to  preserve  it  against  the  acetous  fermentation ; 
so  that  muscadine  wine  has  been  kept  for  200 
years,  and  Tokay  at  the  age  of  a  century  is  in 
its  perfection.  But  in  grapes  in  which,  as  is 
common  in  the  cooler  vine-growing  latitudes, 
the  proportion  of  sugar  is  small,  this  may  be 
wholly  decomposed  and  replaced  by  alcohol  by 
the  time  the  ferment  is  exhausted,  or  even  be- 
fore. The  wines  then  produced  are  character- 
ized by  the  alcohol,  acids,  and  flavor  without 
sweetness,  and  are  called  "  dry."  Sherry  is  one 
of  the  best  examples  of  this  sort.  In  cases  in 
which  the  sugar  is  exhausted  before  the  fer- 
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ment,  the  practice  of  adding  to  the  fermenting 
must  another  portion  which  has  been  greatly- 
concentrated  by  boiling  is  often  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  the  deficiency ;  and  a 
wine  otherwise  dry  and  acid  may  thus  be  con- 
verted into  one  that  is  sweet.  But  in  the  higher 
latitudes,  and  with  the  juices  of  other  fruits 
than  the  grape,  it  has  been  more  common  to 
add  to  the  must  a  quantity  of  sugar,  especially 
of  late  years  starch  sugar ;  this  may  serve  to 
consume  all  the  ferment,  generating  of  course 
more  alcohol,  and  perhaps  still  leaving  an  ex- 
cess of  sugar ;  so  that  a  wine  thus  treated  is 
always  stronger  than  otherwise,  and  may  also 
be  sweet.  If,  after  the  sugar  present  in  the 
must  or  added  to  it  is  exhausted,  there  is  still  a 
portion  of  ferment  remaining  in  the  wine,  or  if 
fermentation  is  purposely  arrested  while  such 
is  the  case,  then  this  ferment  is  liable,  and  often 
for  a  long  time,  to  set  up  the  acetous  fermenta- 
tion, or  change  of  the  alcohol  to  vinegar,  when- 
ever the  conditions  favoring  this  change  occur ; 
these  conditions  are  access  of  air  to  the  wine, 
and  the  rather  high  temperature  required  to 
cause  the  action  of  oxygen  upon  the  alcohol. 
Wine  which  begins  in  this  way  to  acetify,  is 
said  to  be  "  pricked."  The  addition  of  more 
sugar  in  such  case,  often  resorted  to  with  a 
view  of  arresting  this  change,  is  very  apt  to 
hasten  the  decomposition.  The  preferable  plan 
is  to  remove  the  wine  immediately  to  a  very 
cool  place,  as  a  cellar,  and  to  leave  it  at  rest 
for  some  time  with  limited  access  of  air ;  the 
ferment  may  thus  be  gradually  oxidized  and  de- 
stroyed, without  the  formation  of  acetic  acid. 
If  in  a  barrel  or  cask  of  wine  a  small  quantity 
of  air  be  allowed,  the  burning  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  sulphur  in  this  space  will  form  sulphur- 
ous acid,  which  being  then  enclosed  will  slowly 
take  up  the  oxygen  of  the  air  or  in  the  wine, 
and  so  tend  to  prevent  acidifying ;  or  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  may  be  directly  in- 
troduced. These  methods  are  particularly  re- 
sorted to  in  hotels  or  other  places  where  wine 
is  drawn  from  casks,  and  the  air  is  necessarily 
admitted  at  the  same  time.  So  long,  however, 
as  the  temperature  of  the  must  has  not  been 
allowed  to  become  too  high,  and  the  sugar  in 
solution  is  not  exhausted,  there  is  little  danger 
of  the  acetous  taking  the  place  of  the  vinous 
fermentation ;  and  while  in  such  cases  air  may 
be  nearly  excluded,  measures  of  the  sort  just 
named  are  seldom  required  in  the  way  of  precau- 
tion. Mulder  calculates  that  198  parts  of  grape 
sugar,  no  loss  being  supposed,  will  give  92  parts 
of  alcohol  (^.  e.,  by  weight),  or  nearly  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  of  the  latter  to  two  of 
the  former.  But  beside  the  varying  percentage 
of  sugar  in  the  must,  the  facts  that  a  portion 
of  it  may  continue  unchanged,  and  that  during 
fermentation  more  alcohol  than  water  is  likely 
to  evaporate,  render  it  impracticable  to  predict 
in  given  cases  what  proportion  of  alcohol  the 
wines  produced  shall  contain.  The  exciting 
and  intoxicating  qualities  of  wines  result,  of 
course,  from  the  presence  and  amount  of  the 


alcohol  developed  in  them.  Wines  having  a 
large  percentage  of  alcohol,  as  port,  sherry, 
&c.,  are  termed  "strong"  or  "generous;" 
those  having  comparatively  little  alcohol,  as 
claret,  sauterne,  &c.,  are  termed  "light"  or 
"weak"  wines.— -Having  thus  presented  the 
constituents  of  the  grape  juice,  and  traced  the 
essential  change  taking  place  in  it  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wine,  namely,  the  conversion  of 
sugar  to  alcohol,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  de- 
duce, in  a  general  way,  the  reasons  for  the 
diftering  compositions  actually  presented  by 
the  different  species  of  wine.  That  this  can 
only  be  done  generally,  is  evident  not  only 
from  the  many  sources  of  variability  in  the 
juice  itself  already  mentioned,  but  also  in 
view  of  such  causes  as  the  mixture  of  the  per- 
fect fruit  with  more  or  less  that  is  unripe  or 
decayed,  the  fluctuations  of  temperature  that 
may  attend  the  fermenting  process,  and  so  on ; 
consequences  of  which  are,  that  wines  even 
from  the  same  variety  of  vine,  and  in  different 
years  from  the  same  vintage,  may  be  exceed- 
ingly unlike  in  character,  and  that  as  the  rule 
the  composition  of  wines,  even  if  pure,  is  far 
less  subject  to  precise  knowledge  or  determina- 
tion beforehand  than  is  that  of  the  grape  juice. 
While  alcohol  is  forming,  some  of  the  compo- 
nents of  the  juice  entirely  or  nearly  disappear 
in  the  froth  or  sediment,  and  others  are  chem- 
ically changed,  resulting  in  the  production  of 
new  compounds.  If  we  except  for  the  moment 
the  volatile  matters,  the  ingredients  most  in- 
fluential in  determining  the  well  known  differ- 
ences of  wines  are  the  sugar,  alcohol,  tartaric 
acid,  coloring  matters,  and  water.  Since,  as 
previously  stated,  the  juice  of  all  grapes  is 
colorless,  it  follows  that  when  the  expressed 
juice,  separated  wholly  from  the  pulp  and 
skins,  is  fermented  alone,  the  wine  will  be  per- 
fectly colorless,  or  that  known  as  "  white,"  no 
matter  what  may  have  been  the  color  of  the 
grapes  used.  White  wines  will  necessarily  at 
the  same  time  almost  or  wholly  lack  tannic 
acid,  which  is  present  in  the  skins.  But  if  the 
crushed  grapes  and  juice  be  left  to  ferment  for 
a  time  together,  however  light  the  former,  the 
liquor  will  acquire  some  color  (at  the  least  a 
tinge  of  amber) ;  and  the  color  will  be  deeper, 
to  the  very  dark  red  of  such  wines  as  port,  ac- 
cording as  the  skins  of  the  grapes  were  of 
darker  color,  or  as  the  time  during  which  they 
remain  in  the  fermenting  juice  is  prolonged. 
Thus,  natural  color  in  wines  is  always  that 
extracted  from  the  skins  of  the  grapes  in  the 
vat,  and  is  not,  as  often  supposed,  due  to  the 
choice  of  purple  grapes.  But  the  presence  of 
color  will,  for  the  like  reason,  always  be  at- 
tended with  that  of  tannic  acid,  so  that  in 
some  degree  the  colored  wine  will  be  rough  or 
astringent ;  and  the  degree  of  astringency  due 
to  this  cause  will  usually  be  proportional  to  the 
depth  of  color,  a  fact  of  which  port  wine  also  af- 
fords a  marked  instance.  Alumina  is  said  to  be 
detected  chiefly  in  the  red  wines,  and  in  some 
of  them  also  a  trace  of  iron.    The  other  free 
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acids  are  such  as  named  in  stating  the  compo- 
sition of  the  juice,  tartaric  being  generally  the 
most  abundant;  in  soured  wines,  including 
those  that  have  become  musty  or  hurt  with 
age,  acetic  acid  is  also  present.  ^  Wines  bottled 
while  the  process  of  fermentation  is  going  on 
will  also  contain  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  will  in 
consequence,  if  drunk  immediately  on  uncork- 
ing, have  the  quality  of  "briskness;"  where 
the  quantity  of  the  gas  is  considerable,  such 
wines  sparkle  when  agitated  in  the  light,  and 
they  are  then  distinguished  as  "sparkhng"  or 
"  effervescing  ;"  wines  containing  carbonic 
acid,  but  which  do  not  sparkle,  are  distin- 
guished as  "still."  Wines  always  contain  less 
of  tartaric  acid  than  the  grape  juice  they  are 
obtained  from,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that 
during  the  generation  of  alcohol  the  tartrates 
in  the  juice,  and  mainly  the  tartrate  of  potash, 
become  insoluble  and  are  thrown  down;  the 
considerable  masses  of  nearly  pure  tartrate  of 
potash  thus  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  vat  or 
cask  are  an  important  source  of  that  salt^  in 
commerce,  and  pass  under  the  name  of  wine 
stone,  crude  tartar,  or  argol;  the  slight  further 
deposition  that  may  take  place  after  bottling  is 
known  as  "  crust"  or  "  bees-wing."  The  pres- 
ence of  a  free  acid  in  the  juice  appears  to  be 
necessary  to  the  development  of  the  fungus 
with  which  the  progress  of  fermentation  is  at- 
tended, to  the  evolution  of  the  perfume,  to 
the  agreeableness  of  the  wine,  and,  if  of  the 
right  character  and  not  excessive,  also  to  its 
wholesomeness.  Of  the  best  Rhine  wines,  the 
acid  forms  about  .005  part,  or  i  per  cent. 
Formic  and  glucic  acids  are  said  sometimes  to 
be  present,  particularly  in  wines  made  in  wet 
seasons.  In  wine  from  unripe  grapes,  citric 
acid  may  sometimes  be  found.  Oxalic  acid, 
the  most  hurtful  of  all,  is  probably  never  a 
constituent  of  ordinary  wines ;  but  it  occurs  in 
large  amount  in  a  spurious  wine  made  from 
rhubarb.  Of  all  acid  constituents,  the  tartaric 
is  that  which  is  most  agreeable  and  wholesome. 
That  quality  in  wines  which  in  liquids  gener- 
ally would  be  known  as  flavor,  must  depend 
mainly  in  the  former  on  the  acids,  sugar,  and 
alcohol;  but  the  fragrance  and  an  important 
part  of  the  actual  flavor  of  wines  are  due  to 
the  presence  of  some  peculiar  volatile  matter, 
the  effect  of  which  is  technically  distinguished 
from  the  simple  flavor,  and  which  is  known  as 
the  perfume  or  houquet  of  the  wine.  The  na- 
ture of  this  odoriferous  principle  is  still  not 
satisfactorily  known.  According  to^  Faure,  it 
is  a  viscid  substance  diffused  in  the  liquor,  and 
which  he  terms  oenanthine.  According  to  Lie- 
big  and  to  Winckler,  it  appears  rather  to  be  or 
to  contain  a  peculiar  ether,  or  a  volatile  fra- 
grant acid ;  to  the  former  the  name  of  oenanthic 
ether  has  been  given.  Water  is  more  abundant 
in  wines  made  in  wet  seasons,  and  in  the  wine 
from  new  vineyards  or  young  vines ;  of  course 
also  in  wine  from  any  grape  in  which  the  pro- 
portion of  sugar  is  very  small.  Weak  wines 
are  more  prone  to  become  sour ;  and  it  was  to 


avoid  this  result  that  the  ancients  resorted  to 
various  means  of  thickening  their  wines ;  the 
modern  practice  of  increasing  the  strength  by 
adding  starch  sugar,  and  if  need  be  yeast  also, 
is  preferable  in  every  way,  unless  the  increased 
percentage  of  alcohol  be  considered  the  more 
objecfionable  result. — The  quantity  of  alcohol 
in  different  wines,  and  in  different  vintages  of 
those  of  the  same  kind,  and  also  the  modes  by 
which  it  is  to  be  ascertained,  have  received  con- 
siderable attention  from  analytical  chemists; 
but  since  the  specific  gravity  of  wines  depends 
not  merely,  as  in  brandy  or  dilute  alcohol,  on 
the  proportions  of  alcohol  and  water,  but  also 
on  the  other  solid  matters  contained  in  them, 
no  means  have  been  devised  of  a  less  tedious 
character  than  the  actual  distillation  of  the 
spirit  from  a  portion  of  the  wine,  and  the  de- 
termining afterward  of  the  proportion  it  must 
have  formed  in  the  whole.  Simplified  appara- 
tus for  this  purpose  has  been  produced,  but 
even  with  this  accurate  results  are  difficult  of 
attainment ;  and  for  the  reasons  above  given, 
the  application  of  the  hydrometer  (see  Hy- 
deometee)  as  a  means  of  determining  the  pro- 
portion of  spirit  is  little  to  be  relied  on.  The 
analyses  of  the  same  wines  by  different  chem- 
ists, naturally  enough,  afford  considerable  di- 
versity of  results ;  and  remembering  that  no 
analysis  can  determine  what  the  percentage  of 
alcohol  is  to  be  in  a  wine  to  which  brandy  or 
spirit  is  added  in  variable  quantities,  or  in  any 
quantity  by  the  importer  and  vender,  the  table 
furnished  by  Brande,  in  1811-'13,  may  still 
with  little  alteration  be  received  as  affording  a 
fair  indication  of  the  average  alcoholic  strength 
of  wines  most  commonly  known;  a  few  of 
these  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


Pbrcentage 

Lissa 

Port,  maximum 

"     minimum 

Madeira,  average 

Constantia 

Lacryma  Christi 

Sherry,  maximum 

"      minimum 

Lisbon 

Hermitage,  white 

Malaga 

Roussillon 

Bordeaux  (claret),  max. 
"  **       min. 


OF  Alcohol  in  Wines. 
25.41    Tinto  (red  French). . . . 

Burgundy,  maximum. . 
"         minimum.. 

Graves  (Bordeaux)  — 

Champagne,  white 

"  red 

Ehine  wine,  maximum 
'^         "      minimum 

Tokay  

16.14^Nice 

15.98JShiraz 

15.96  Frontignac 

15.11  !  Malmsey 

11.95  i  Bucellas 


19.82 
20.25 
18.29 
18.24 
18.37 
17.00 
17.45 


12.83 

12.33 
11.00 
11.84 
11.84 
10.64 
13.81 
8.00 
10.46 
18.50 
14.40 
11.80 
15.20 
17.10 

The  analyses  of  Ohristison  assign  lower  propor- 
tions than  the  above  for  almost  all  wines,  and 
especially  the  stronger,  reckoning  port,  for  ex- 
ample, at  an  average  of  about  16.2.  Mulder,  in 
summing  up  on  the  subject,  says :  "  Port  is  the 
richest  in  alcohol,  Madeira  ranks  next.  Liqueur 
wines,  as  a  rule,  are  stronger  than  red  wines. 
JurauQon,  Lacryma  Christi,  Benicarlo,  and 
Sauterne  contain  from  12  to  15  of  alcohol,  or 
more.  Red  French  wines  contain  less,  from  9 
to  14  per  cent. ;  good  Bordeaux,  9  to  11 ;  cham- 
pagne, 10  to  11 ;  and  Rhine  wine,  6  to  12— 
generally,  9  to  10  per  cent."— The  geographical 
range  of  the  grape  is  very  extensive.  In  the 
eastern  hemisphere,  excepting  perhaps  the  cold- 
er eastern  coast  and  central  regions  of  Asia,  it 
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is  from  about  lat.  54°  K.  to  45°  S.    The  eastern 
portion  of  the  American  continent  being  also 
colder  than  its  western  shores,  the  limit  of  suc- 
cessful vine  culture  in  the  former  is  probably 
al30ut  lat.  45°  N".     The  grape  does  not,  how- 
ever, through  this  entire  range  produce  a  large 
enough  percentage  of  sugar  to  be  capable  of 
fermenting  into  a  sound  good  wine.    In  the 
hotter  latitudes  alone  can  it  yield  the  richest 
sweet  wines  ;  and  while  such  as  are  tolerably 
good  are  already  made  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  in  Australia,  wines  of  the  best  qual- 
ity in  Europe  are  not  produced  above  lat.  51° 
N.     Though  the  wines  of  the  United  States  are 
as  yet  mostly  quite  unlike  to  their  prototypes 
of  the  old  world,  they  are  improving  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  special  cultivators ;  and  in  view  of 
what  is  already  accomplished,  it  is  reasonable 
to  anticipate  that  here  really  good  wines  may 
yet  be  produced  up  to  lat.  42°  or  43°  N.    As  an 
illustration  of  the  effect  of  climate  and  situation, 
the  Muscat  grape  matures  on  the  Rhine  only 
so  far  as  to  be  fit  for  the  table ;  while  in  the 
south  of  France  it  furnishes  the  rich  Frontignac, 
Rivesaltes,  and  other  sweet  wines.    So,  the 
same  variety  of  grape  which  on  the  Rhine 
yields  the  well  known  Hochheimer,  near  Lis- 
bon affords  the  almost  wholly  different  Bucel- 
las,  at  the  Cape  the  Cape  hock,  and  formerly 
at  Madeira  the  delicious  Sercial,  neither  of 
which  latter  bears  any  distinct  resemblance  to 
the  true  Rhenish.    Meyen  declares  that  grapes 
of  the  same  variety,  if  cultivated  at  different 
elevations  upon  the  side  of  a  mountain,  yield 
essentially  different  wines.    The  statements  al- 
ready made  sufficiently  imply  that  it  is  not  lat- 
itude, but  the  course  of  the  isothermal  lines, 
that  so  far  as  temperature  is  concerned  deter- 
mines the  fitness  of  the  grape  for  wine  making; 
but  even  within  the  same  belt  of  equal  temper- 
atures, the  predominance  of  cloudiness  and  hu- 
midity of  the  air  is  the  condition,  next  to  cold, 
the  most  unfavorable  to  the  perfecting  of  the 
grape,  as  that  of  a  generally  clear  sky  and  dry 
air  is  the  most  favorable.    Thus,  with  the  same 
latitude  and  a  nearly  similar  temperature,  good 
wines  are  produced  on  the  Rhine  between  Oob- 
lentz  and  Diisseldorf,  though  from  the  grapes  of 
Belgium  and  the  south  of  England  they  cannot 
be  had.    But  the  influence  of  judicious  cultiva- 
tion and  manufacture  is  doubtless  among  the 
most  efficient  of  all.    The  celebrated  Johannis- 
berger  wine  is  produced  upon  an  elevation  of  150 
feet  above  the  Rhine  and  the  country  adjacent ; 
but  the  Johannisberg  estate  and  a  few  near  to 
it  belong  to  large  proprietors,  who  bestow  upon 
their  business  an  amount  of  care  and  skill  far 
exceeding  that  shown  as  a  rule  by  the  owners 
of  the  small  surrounding  vineyards ;  the  result 
is  a  very  great  superiority  in  the  wines  pro- 
duced by  the  former.     Upon  the  large  estates, 
three  successive  gatherings  are  made  of  the 
grapes  as  they  mature ;  but  the  finest  product 
is  from  the  summit  of  the  hill,  close  to  the  cas- 
tle upon  it,  where  the  vines  are  peculiarly  shel- 
tered from  winds;  and  upon  this  hint,  since 
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1824,  in  addition  to  the  protection  of  the  castle 
wall,  the  whole  upper  vineyard  has  been  sur- 
rounded with  a  stone  wall  10  feet  high.    In- 
deed, a  quiet  state  of  the  air  about  the  clusters 
on  the  vine  is  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fectual means  of  securing  a  perfect  maturity 
and  quality  of  the  grapes ;  and  on  a  small  scale, 
the  same  principle  is  shown  in  the  way  the 
ripening  of  single  clusters  is  forwarded  by  tying 
thin  muslin  bags  over  them  upon  the  vine.    At 
Ilochheim,  the  belts  of  vineyard  so  situated  as 
to  be  the  most  completely  sheltered  from  agi- 
tation by  winds,  are  those  the  produce  of  which 
brings  by  far  the  highest  prices.    Advantages 
of  certain  vineyards  at  Rtidesheim  are  dso 
foimd  to  be  that,  beside  being  protected  by 
their  situation  upon  a  steep  southerly  slope, 
and  also  by  a  high  forest,  the  air  between  the 
close  rows  of  vines  on  the  successive  terraces 
is  kept  very  still,  and,  through  radiation  from 
dark-colored    stones    covering    most   of  the 
surface,  it  is  even  during  the  night  almost  as 
hot  as  if  in  a  conservatory.    In  regard  to  soils, 
the  Montillado  and  Manzanilla  of  Spain  do  not 
greatly  differ  in  taste  or  flavor,  though  the  for- 
mer is  from  a  white  soil,  containing  70  per  cent, 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  alumina,  silica,  and 
magnesia,  and  the  latter  from  red  and  sandy 
hills.     Ohaptal  and  other  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject are  of  opinion  that  for  the  vine  the  physi- 
cal are  more  important  than  the  chemical  qual- 
ities of  soils ;  and  that  provided  the  earth  is 
porous,  free,  and  light,  its  components  are  of 
less  consequence.    An  advantage  of  calcareous 
soils,  accordingly,  is  that  they  readily  imbibe 
rain,  and  thus  maintain  a  dry  and   clear  at- 
mosphere   about  the  vines.     Certain  peculiar 
strong-smelling  substances  in  the  soil  are  likely 
to  impart  their  unpleasant  odor  to  the  wine  it 
produces,  an  example  of  which  occurs  in  some 
lands  in  Germany  in  which  the  StinTcstein  (a  va- 
riety of  sub  carbonate  of  lime)  is  present.    The 
vine  growers  of  France  and  Portugal  are  strong- 
ly averse  to  manuring  their  vines ;  and  in  the 
port  district  of  the  Alto  Douro  the  practice  is 
forbidden  by  law.    But  the  German  cultivators 
manure  very  freely,  with  no  ill  effect  upon  the 
quality  of  the  wines,  which  in  fact  are  gener- 
ally esteemed  for  their  bouquet.    The  manuring 
is  practised  every  3d  or  4th,  or  up  to  the  10th 
year ;  fresh  cow  dung  is  used  in  some  instan- 
ces, but  oftener  strips  of  woollen  previously- 
soaked  in  liquid  manure  and  dried;  and  the 
practice  is  more  common  with  the  red  than  the 
white  grapes.    Among  the  best  of  manures 
are  the  cuttings  of  the  vine,  applied  as  often  as 
they  are  pruned,  since  these  restore  to  the  soil 
a  portion  of  the  alkalies  abstracted  by  the  vine 
and  so  necessary  to  the  fruit.     The  composition 
of  the  grape  juice  shows  that  potash  in  consid- 
erable quantity  in  the  soil  is  essential ;  and  in 
this  country,  the  burying  at  intervals  of  a  few 
years  of  the  carcasses  of  dead  animals  near  the 
roots  of  vines,  or  the  incorporation  of  ashes 
with  the  earth  about  them,  is  said  to  have  had 
a  remarkable  effect,  at  least  in  promoting  the 
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quantity  and  quality  of  the  grapes. — ^For  infor- 
mation upon  the  most  commonly  known  species 
of  European  wines,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
titles   Bordeaux    Wines,    Buegundy  Wines,. 
Champagne,  Hochheim,  Johanntsbeeo,  Madei- 
ra, Malaga,  Malmsey,  Port  Wine,  Sack  (an- 
tiquated). Sherry,  and  Tokay.     In  the  articles 
Champagne  and  Port  Wine,  accounts  are  given 
of  the  peculiar  methods  adopted  for  their  produc- 
tion.   In  reference  to  certain  native  wines  of 
the  United  States,  with  the  usual  mode  of  prep- 
aration, see  Catawba  AYine.     A  general  ac- 
count of  the  modes  adopted  in  Europe  for  red 
and  white  wines  will  here  be  added.     For  a 
brisk  wine,  as  champagne,  the  grapes  are  gath- 
ered when  not  fully  ripe,  and  may  be  gathered 
in  foggy  weather  or  when  wet  with  dew;  for 
all  other  kinds,  dry  clear  weather  is  preferred. 
The  German  wines  being  naturally  very  dry, 
it  has  of  late  years  been  found  best  to  gather 
the  grapes  as  late  as  practicable,  much  of  the 
acid  being  thus  got  rid  of,  and  all  the  sugar  de- 
veloped.   For  the  mm  de  liqueur  of  Spain  and 
at  Tokay,  the  grapes  are  left  very  long  on  the 
vines,  and  by  twisting  the  stalks  the  access  of 
fresh  sap  is  checked,  and  evaporation  from  the 
grapes  allowed,  until  they  shrivel  and  appear 
like  raisins.    The  very  sweet  wines,  such  as 
those  of  Cyprus  and  the  original  Malmsey,  are 
produced  by  previously  boiling  the  must  to  a 
considerable  degree  of  thickness.     In  respect 
to  ripeness  of  the  grapes,  the  two  extremes  of 
too  early  and  too  late  gathering  are  to  be 
avoided ;  as  in  the  latter  case  the  decay  of  the 
fruit  will  render  it  worthless  or  injure  the  prod- 
uct, and  in  the  former  the  wine  is  likely  to  be 
'^raw,"  and  to  have  a  hard,  acid  character 
when  old.    The  wine  from  over-ripened  grapes 
is  also  that  with  most  difficulty  kept  from  sour- 
ing.    The  case  of  claret  may  be  selected  as  an 
illustration  of  the  mode  of  making  the  red 
wines  generally.    The  wine  vessels  being  made 
ready,  and  the  grapes  having  reached  on  the 
average  the  maturity  desired,  the  latter  are 
gathered  and  picked,  setting  aside  unripe,  with- 
ered, or  rotten  bunches,  in  fact  all  that  might 
injure  the  quality  of  the  wine.     Selecting  then 
the  best  fruit,  this  stripped  from  the  stalks  is 
put  into  what  is  called  the  mother  cask,  to  a 
depth  of  15  or  20  inches ;  the  former  practice  was 
then,  without  treading  the  grapes,  to  pour  over 
them  about  2  gallons  of  cognac  brandy ;  then 
a  similar  layer  of  grapes  and  addition  of  brandy, 
and  so  on,  until  the  vat  was  properly  full ;  add- 
ing finally  spirit  in  the  proportion  of  4  gallons 
to  a  vat  of  30  to  36  tuns,  and,  if  the  grapes 
were   deemed  inferior,  in  larger  proportion. 
Another  and  more  recent  practice,  as  already 
stated,  is  to  add  starch  sugar  to  compensate  for 
any  lack  of  saccharine  matter  in  the  fruit.   The 
mother  cask  being  filled,  it  is  well  covered  with 
blankets  to  exclude  the  air,  and  thus  left  for  3 
or  4  weeks.     About  this  time,  by  means  of  a 
small  brass  cock  at  about  ^  the  depth  of  the 
cask  from  the  bottom,  the  juice  is  occasionally 
tried,  to  observe  the  progress  of  the  fermenta- 


tion, and  to  learn  when,  the  effervescence  hav- 
ing subsided,  it  may  be  racked  off'  and  put  into 
casks,  which  are  prepared  by  scalding  and  rins- 
ing with  a  little  alcohol.     The  indication   of 
fitness  for  such  transfer  is  that  the  liquid  has 
become  cool  and  tolerably  clear.    Meanwhile, 
the  grapes  remaining  at  the  first,  and  the  gath- 
erings subsequently  made,  are  in  suitable  quan- 
tities trodden  in  the  press  and  put  with  their 
stalks  into  other  vats,  in  which  the  fermenta- 
tion is  allowed  to  proceed  spontaneously.     In 
each  of  these  12  to  15  inches  depth  at  top  is 
left  for  the  rising  of  the  frothy  liquid  during 
fermentation ;  even  then  the  vintage  may  some- 
times overflow.     These  vats  as  filled  are  lightly 
covered,  and  are  inspected  twice  daily.     Often, 
in  from  8  to  12  days,  the  fermentation  has  so 
far  subsided  that  the  wine  may  be  racked  ofi"; 
from  the  danger  of  its  acquiring  a  taste  of  the 
stems,  it  should  not  be  left  too  long;  but  if 
racked  off  too  soon,  the  wine  may  work  too 
much  in  the  barrel,  and  may  fail  to  keep.     The 
barrels  are  about  f  or  f  filled  with  the  wine 
from  these  secondary  vats,  and  finally  at  the 
proper  time  are  completely  filled  by  adding  to 
each  sufficient  from  the  mother  cask  for  that 
purpose ;  while,  as  some  loss  occurs  in  the  bar- 
rels by  fermentation  and  evaporation,  they  are 
replenished  as  occasion  requires  from  the  same 
source.     The  casks  remaining  at  length  quite 
full,  they  are  left  some  days  with  but  a  stone 
or  block  over  the  bung-hole,  still  being  filled 
as  required,  and  after  they  are  bunged  they  are 
replenished  every  8th  day,  until  the  wine  is  in 
a  state  to  allow  the  cask  to  be  kept  with  the 
bung-hole  at  the  side,  usually  a  period  of  some 
18  months.   In  the  making  of  white  wine,  after 
the  grapes  are  trodden,  the  stalks  are  separated, 
and  if  the  skins  are  colored  these  must  also  be 
removed,  and  the  portion  in  either  case  re- 
maining is  put  into  casks,  and  allowed  sponta- 
neously to  ferment.     When  the  fermentation 
has  ceased,  the  wine  is  racked  off  into  barrels, 
and  these  are  to  be  frequently  replenished,  as 
in  the  former  case.     Por  either  sort  of  wines 
the  fermentation  in  the  vats  sometimes  con- 
tinues much  longer  than  the  periods  above  in- 
dicated.    If  the   vintage  has   succeeded,   the 
wine,  according  to  the  criteria  laid  down  by 
Cavoleau  and  Jullien,  should  be  clear,  transpa- 
rent, and  of  a  fine  soft  color ;  having  a  lively 
odor  and  a  balsamic  taste,  slightly  piquant,  but 
agreeable,  inclining  to  that  of  the  raspberry, 
violet,  or  mignonnette ;  filling  the  mouth,  and 
passing  without  irritating  the  throat;    giving 
a  gentle  heat  to  the  stomach,  and  not  getting 
too  quickly  into  the  head.     The  wines  obtained 
by  the  processes  now  described,  it  must  be  re- 
marked, would  be  highly  simple  and  pure ;  but 
in  fact,  wines  are  seldom  thus  simply  and  con- 
scientiously made.    An  almost  endless  number 
of  devices  is  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
heightening  natural  qualities,  or  of  imparting 
those  which  the  best  wine  should  possess  to 
products  otherwise  very  inferior,  or  finally,  as 
declared  in  evidence  before  the  committee  of 
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the  English  house  of  commons  in  1852,  for  pro- 
ducing a  factitious  and  unnaturally  strong  wine 
for  exportation,  simply  because  the  taste  of  the 
consumers  is  known  by  the  vintagers  to  be  ar- 
tificial, and  unsatisfied  with  the  natural  product 
of  the  grape.  In  fact,  apart  from  the  worse 
forms  of  adulteration,  the  modifications  of  and 
departures  from  natural  wines  occur  mainly  in 
those  intended  for  exportation ;  so  that  simple, 
pure,  and  comparatively  unexciting  wines  are, 
as  the  rule,  enjoyed  only  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  wine-producing  countries.  To  such  an  ex- 
tent is  this  tampering  carried,  that  it  may  safe- 
ly be  said  that  no  natural  sherry  or  port  wine 
whatever  comes  to  this  country  or  to  England ; 
though  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  lighter 
wines,  such  as  the  sorts  known  as  claret,  and 
the  Hungarian,  German,  and  other  white  wines, 
generally  approach  in  various  degrees  much 
more  nearly  to  genuineness.  (See  Adultera- 
tion.) It  may  be  added,  that  the  fermentation 
is  more  prompt  and  satisfactory  as  the  quantity 
of  must  in  the  vat  is  greater ;  and  that  the  cov- 
ering of  the  vats,  by  preventing  the  escape  of 
the  carbonic  acid,  alcohol,  and  aroma,  tends 
greatly  to  preserve  the  proper  strength  and 
quality  of  the  wine.  The  addition  of  brandy 
or  alcohol,  even  before  or  during  fermentation, 
does  not  appear  to  lead  to  its  thorough  incor- 
poration with  the  wine ;  and  while  it  renders 
the  latter  more  harsh  in  taste  and  more  intoxi- 
cating, it  also  destroys  mainly  the  proper  flavor 
and  bouquet  of  the  wine,  rendering  it  other- 
wise flat,  and  assimilating  it  to  the  distilled  li- 
quors. Whenever  two  distinct  wines  are  mix- 
ed, the  fermenting  process  is  in  a  degree  renew- 
ed in  the  mixture,  which  is  thus  technically  said 
to  "fret."  But  since  a  homogeneous  and  dura- 
ble wine  is  most  commonly  the  result  of  this 
process,  the  mixing  of  given  wines  is  often  re- 
sorted to  in  practice,  the  change  accomplished 
by  their  union  being  known  as  "  fretting-in." 
— After  wines  are  regarded  as  completely  form- 
ed, and  are  finally  stored  in  barrels  or  in  bottle, 
there  are  still  certain  changes  that  go  on  in 
them,  resulting  in  gradual  alteration  of  their 
sensible  qualities,  and  usually  in  a  favorable 
manner,  and  the  general  effect  of  which  is  that 
improvement  of  the  taste  and  perfume  so  well 
known  as  developing  itself  with  their  increase- 
of  age.  #ilthough  the  formation  of  alcohol 
must  in  such  case  early  cease,  the  changes  of 
color  and  flavor  are  often  marked.  In  sound 
wines,  especially  those  having  a  fair  quantity  of 
tartaric  acid,  the  odoriferous  principle  is  gradu- 
ally and  more  distinctly  developed,  while  the 
taste  becomes  more  homogeneous  and  bland. 
Meanwhile,  most  liqueur  wines  become  darker 
in  color ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  Medoc,  and 
some  of  the  other  lighter  red  wines ;  but  wines 
rich  in  tannic  acid,  as  port,  throw  down  some 
of  their  coloring  matter,  and  become  lighter. 
Bottled  port  also  slowly  precipitates  tartrate  of 
potash,  forming  the  bees-wing  or  crust  upon 
the  bottom.  Hence,  to  give  the  appearance  of 
age  to  port,  some  of  this  substance  and  a  por- 


tion of  white  port  are  added  to  the  contents  of 
each  bottle ;  while  to  imitate  age  in  clarets,  a 
portion  of  the  black  wine  of  Cahors  is  added. 
Sulphurous  acid  should  not  be  used  for  fuming 
the  casks  for  red  wines,  nor  if  practicable  for 
preserving  them,  since  it  is  a  powerful  bleach- 
ing agent,  and  destroys  or  impairs  their  color. 
For  determining  the  color  of  red  wines,  dealers 
employ  a  small  silver  tray  or  saucer,  slightly 
raised  in  the  middle ;  and  the  depth  of  color  is 
judged  of  by  observing  the  wine  as  it  is  made 
to  move  over  this  raised  portion.  But  certain 
wines,  among  them  those  made  from  over- 
ripened  grapes,  and  those  generally  which  have 
much  sugar  and  little  tannic  acid,  are  incapable 
of  improving  by  age;  while  both  these  and 
such  as  retain  an  excess  of  albumen  or  ferment 
tend  to  turn  acid,  or  otherwise  to  decompose 
and  spoil.  Beside,  wines  containing  free  sugar 
and  too  little  tannic  acid  are  liable  to  deterio- 
rate by  the  forming  in  them  of  what  is  called 
"  ropiness,"  and  which  consists  of  a  vegetable 
mucus  developed  from  the  sugar;  and  the  most 
perfect  wines  in  bottle  may  be  seriously  injured 
or  spoiled,  by  the  gradual  communication  to 
them  of  a  mouldiness  arising  from  the  growth 
of  mould  plants  from  the  outside  of  the  cork 
and  through  it  to  the  inside — a  mischief  known 
as  "corking," — The  cultivation  of  the  vine 
engaged  to  some  extent  the  attention  of  the 
earliest  settlers  of  the  North  American  col- 
onies; plants  being  introduced  into  Virginia 
and  vineyards  commenced  there  in  1620,  while 
in  1630  French  vintagers  were  induced  to  re- 
move thither  and  to  undertake  the  making  of 
wine.  Vine  culture  was  common  in  Delaware 
in  1648,  and  was  begun  near  Philadelphia  by 
William  Penn  in  1683.  The  first  permanent 
success  in  wine  making,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  attained  by  French  and  Swiss  settlers 
in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Missouri,  by  whom 
considerable  quantities  of  a  palatable  red  wine 
were  made  from  the  native  or  wild  grape  of 
those  regions.  Further  experience  having  led 
to  the  belief  that,  at  least  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  United  States,  a  good  wine  could  not  be 
produced  from  vines  imported  from  Europe, 
these  have  in  that  portion  of  the  country  been 
entirely  abandoned  (see  "Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents,"  1857);  and  attention 
has  accordingly  been  wholly  directed  to  the 
availableness  of  the  native  grapes  for  such  pur- 
pose. South  of  the  northern  line  of  Virginia, 
the  scuppernong  (vitis  vulpind)  is  found  to  be 
the  wine  grape  best  suited  to  the  climate ;  while 
north  of  that  line,  the  numerous  varieties  of 
the  northern  fox  grape  (V.  labrmca)^  but  es- 
pecially thus  far  the  Catawba  and  Isabella,  are 
preferred;  though  among  newer  varieties  it 
is  anticipated  that  the  Delaware  grape  will 
prove  peculiarly  valuable  for  wine  making. 
Wine  is  now  produced  in  some  quantity  in  al- 
most every  one  of  the  United  States,  those 
yielding  the  largest  amounts  being  Ohio,  Cali- 
fornia, Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  New  York. 
(See  Catawba  Wine  ;  and  for  the  quantities 
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of  the  native  wines  produced  in  the  several 
states,  in  the  years  1850  and  1860  respectively, 
see  United  States,  vol.  xv.  p.  792.)  Though  it 
may  possibly  be  true  that  the  wines  of  Califor- 
nia are  less  simple  and  wholesome  than  those 
of  the  easterly  states,  it  is  also  certain  that  in 
character  and  flavor  they  more  nearly  approach 
the  better  classes  of  European  wines  than  do 
the  latter.  The  fact,  also,  that  the  best  Cali- 
fornia wines  thus  far  are  produced  from  vines 
originally  brought  by  the  Spanish  settlers  near- 
ly 100  years  since  from  Spain,  and  acclimated 
in  and  near  what  is  now  the  county  of  Los 
Angeles,  seems  likely  to  afford  at  least  one  in- 
stance in  contradiction  of  the  generally  accept- 
ed rule,  that  the  grape  transported  from  one 
country  to  another  never  yields  in  the  latter  a 
wine  equal  to  that  which  it  afforded  in  its  ori- 
ginal locality.  Los  Angeles,  300  miles  S.  E.  of 
San  Francisco,  near  the  southern  extreme  of 
California,  and  having  a  climate  much  resem- 
bling that  of  Spain,  is  thus  far  the  chief  seat 
of  the  wine  produce,  the  quantity  of  which  in 
1858  was  about  T5,000  gallons,  and  the  varie- 
ties of  which  chiefly  imported  to  the  eastern 
cities  are  known  as  the  white  or  hock,  Angeli- 
ca, muscatel,  and  port.  The  culture  of  the 
grape  for  wine  is  now  rapidly  extending,  how- 
ever, through  the  state ;  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  slopes  on  either  side  the  Sacramento 
river  and  the  region  of  Sonoma  county  will  yet 
become  famous  for  their  vintages  of  the  dry 
and  acid  wines.  Indeed,  the  clear,  dry,  and 
comparatively  calm  atmosphere  of  California, 
and  the  protracted  summer  enjoyed  by  most 
parts  of  the  state,  render  it  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  perfection  of  the  grape,  and  promise  to 
make  this  region  for  its  wines  at  no  distant  day 
the  France  of  America.  In  certain  districts  of 
the  state  of  New  York  the  production  of  na- 
tive wines  is  rapidly  on  the  increase ;  and  it  is 
already  true  that  one  reason  for  believing  the 
so  called  champagnes,  and  perhaps  clarets,  of 
commerce  in  this  country  to  be  not  altogether 
imitations  from  alcohol  or  distilled  liquors,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  considerable  share 
of  wines  passing  under  those  names  is  even  now 
the  produce  of  American  vineyards,  put  up  and 
sold  under  labels  appropriate  to  the  French 
varieties. — ^As  already  intimated,  beverages 
known  as  wines  are  produced  from  certain 
other  juices  beside  that  of  the  grape ;  the  con- 
stituents essential  to  such  result  being  sugar 
in  sufficient  quantity,  and  certain  flavoring  and 
perhaps  odorous  principles  giving  some  ap- 
proach to  the  flavor  and  bouquet  of  wine  prop- 
er. Thus,  wines,  some  of  which  are  compara- 
tively palatable  and  wholesome,  are  obtained 
from  such  fruits  as  the  currant,  gooseberry, 
raspberry,  blackberry,  and  elderberry;  and 
also  from  other  parts  of  certain  plants,  as  from 
the  root  of  the  parsnip  and  beet,  the  stem  of 
the  birch  and  cocoa  palm,  the  leaves  of  the 
grape  vine,  and  the  spathe  or  sheath  of  the 
sagus  mnifera  and  other  palms.  The  popular 
prejudice  in  favor  of  some  of  these  fruit  and 


vegetable  wines,  that  they  contain  no  alcohol, 
is  of  course  wholly  erroneous ;  and  in  those  to 
which  sugar  is  added  before  or  during  fermen- 
tation the  percentage  of  alcohol  is  usually  con- 
siderable.— Among  the  many  treatises  relating, 
to  the  subjects  of  grape  culture  and  wines,  the 
reader  is  especially  referred  to  Henderson's 
*'  History  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Wines ;"  Mul- 
der's "  Chemistry  of  Wine,"  translated  by  H. 
Bence  Jones  (London,  1859) ;  and  in  respect  to 
the  management  of  the  grape  and  wine  in  this 
country,  to  Phin's  "  Open-Air  Grape  Culture," 
including  the  manufacture  of  domestic  wines 
(New  York,  1862).  The  dietetic  and  medical 
properties  of  the  several  European  wines  are 
very  fully  treated  of  in  Pereira's  *'Food  and 
Diet"  (reprinted,  New  York,  1850).— The  im- 
portations of  wine  into  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  30,  1861,  were  as 
follows  ; 

In  Casks. 


Austria,  jfnd  other  of  Germany 

Burgundy 

Claret 

Fayal,  and  other  Azores 

Madeira 

Port 

Sherry  and  San  Lucar 

Sicily,  and  other  Mediterranean , 

Teneriife,  and  other  Canary , 

Eed  wines,  not  enumerated , 

White  wines,  not  enumerated , 

Under  tariff  of  March  2, 1861 


Total. 


278,595 

T,759 

982,040 


248,334 

423,570 

102,367 

2,804 

1,117,760 

1,037,981 

134,446 


4,416,583 


$104,956 

3,854 

322,306 

32 

60,85T 

165,126 

848,329 

42,562 

1.821 

369,410 

324,907 

47,145 


$1,790,805 


In  BoTTLEa. 


Burgundy , 

Champagne 

Claret , 

Madeira , 

Port 

Sherry 

All  other 

Under  tariff  of  March  2, 1861. 


Total 860,910      $1,347,^ 


The  reexports  of  wine  in  casks  amounted  to 
133,798  gallons,  value  $94,657;  in  bottles, 
10,849  dozen,  value  $46,954.  (For  the  value 
of  the  imports  in  the  years  1857,  1859,  and 
1860,  see  United  States,  vol.  xv.  p.  804.)  The 
total  amount  of  wine  entered  for  consumption 
in  Great  Britain  in  1851  was  6,280,653  gallons, 
and  in  1859,  7,263,046;  of  the  Iatte#  amount, 
2,020,561  gallons  were  port,  2,876,554  sherry, 
695,913  French  of  all  kinds,  227,657  Marsala, 
29,566  Madeira,  125,408  Khenish,  &c.,  785,926 
Cape  (South  African),  and  501,461  unenumerat- 
ed,  mixed,  &c.  The  total  exports  of  wine  from 
France  in  1850  were  47,067,213  gallons,  valued 
at  $7,926,440;  in  1859,  64,733,671,  valued  at 
$41,422,066.  Of  vins  de  liqueur  the  exports  in 
1850  were  825,955  gallons,  valued  at  $500,624; 
in  1859,  1,788,958,  valued  at  $3,253,004. 

WINEBKEISTNER,  Jonx,  an  American  cler- 
gyman and  founder  of  a  religious  denomina- 
tion, called  by  him  the  "  Church  of  God,"  but 

*  108,099  galloM. 
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commonly  known  as  Winebrennerians.  He 
was  originally  a  minister  of  the  German  Re- 
formed church,  and  settled  in  1821  at  Har- 
risburg,  Penn.,  where  he  took  charge  of  4 
small  congregations.  Great  revivals  took 
place  in  his  congregations,  but  he  was  charged 
with  deviating  from  the  practice  and  spirit 
of  his  denomination.  He  finally  withdrew  af- 
ter some  time  from  the  German  Reformed 
church,  and  held  a  meeting  with  several  other 
preachers,  in  Oct.  1830,  at  Harrisburg,  where 
it  was  agreed  that  the  only  scriptural  name 
for  the  one  true  church  was  the  "Church  of 
God;"  that  to  her  they  would  henceforth  be- 
long; and  that  an  eldership  (convention),  con- 
sisting of  teaching  and  ruling  elders,  was  to  be 
held  annually.  The  officers  of  this  new  denom- 
ination are  two  bishops  or  elders  and  deacons. 
In  1861  there  were  11  elderships,  meeting  an- 
nually, while  a  general  eldership,  composed  of 
delegates  from  the  annual  elderships,  is  held 
every  3  years.  The  latter  owns  and  controls  all 
the  common  property  of  the  church.  'Ro  min- 
ister can  be  a  delegate  to  the  general  eldership 
who  has  not  held  a  preacher's  license  for  5  years 
previous  to  such  appointment.  The  church 
property  of  each  society,  such  as  the  meeting 
houses  (by  the  denomination  called  bethels), 
parsonages,  &c.,  is  held  by  the  elder  in  trust 
for  his  successor  in  office,  the  deed  containing 
a  provisional  clause  transferring  the  same  to 
the  annual  eldership  of  the  district  in  which  it 
is  situated,  in  the  event  of  the  extinction  of  the 
society.  The  church  will  have  no  fellowship 
with  any  who  countenance  slavery,  and  is 
equally  severe  upon  the  makers  and  venders 
of  ardent  spirits.  The  denomination  has  a  do- 
mestic and  foreign  missionary  society,  and  a 
printing  establishment,  for  the  publication  of 
religious  tracts,  pamphlets,  books,  and  periodi- 
cals, both  of  which  are  under  the  sole  control 
of  the  general  eldership.  The  church  had  in 
1862  one  weekly  organ,  the  "Church  Advo- 
cate," about  275  churches,  140  ordained  minis- 
ters, and  14,000  members.  The  eldership  of 
Texas  seceded  in  1860,  being  unwilling  to  ad- 
here any  longer  to  the  anti- slavery  principles 
of  the  church. — According  to  the  belief  of  this 
denomination,  there  are  3  positive  ordinances 
of  perpetual  standing  in  the  church,  viz.,  bap- 
tism, feet  washing,  and  the  Lord's  supper ;  two 
things  are  essential  to  the  validity  of  baptism, 
viz.,  faith  and  immersion,  and  faith  should  pre- 
cede immersion ;  the  ordinance  of  feet  washing 
is  obligatory  upon  all  Christians;  the  Lord's 
supper  should  be  often  administered,  and  to 
Christians  only,  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  al- 
ways in  the  evening.  East  days,  experience 
meetings,  anxious  meetings,  and  camp  meetings 
are  among  their  frequent  practices. 

WINER,  Georg  Benedict,  a  German  Prot- 
estant theologian,  born  in  Leipsic,  April  13, 
1789,  died  there.  May  12,  1858.  He  studied 
theology  and  philosophy  at  the  university  of 
his  native  town,  where' in  1829  he  became  ex- 
traordinary professor.    In  1843  he  was  appoint- 


ed professor  of  theology  in  the  university  of 
Erlangen,  but  in  1852  returned  to  Leipsic.  His 
"  Grammar  of  the  Idiom  of  the  New  Testament" 
is  still  regarded  as  the  standard  work  on  this 
subject,  and  has  been  translated  into  English. 
His  "  Biblical  Dictionary"  {Biblisches  Bealwor^ 
terbuch^  2  vols.,  3d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1845-'T)  is  cel- 
ebrated.   His  other  works  are  valuable. 

WINES,  Enoch  Cobb,  D.D.,  an  American 
professor  and  author,  born  in  Hanover,  N.  J., 
Feb.  17,  1806.  In  his  childhood  his  family  re- 
moved to  Vermont,  and  he  was  graduated  at 
Middlebury  college  in  1827,  became  principal  of 
an  academy  at  St.  Albans,  and  afterward  assist- 
ant teacher  in  a  female  seminary  in  Alexan- 
dria, Va.,  and  next  opened  a  school  in  Wash- 
ington city.  In  1829  he  obtained  the  office  of 
teacher  on  board  the  ship  Constellation,  in 
which  he  visited  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. In  1833  he  took  charge  of  the  Edge  HiU 
school  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1838  became  a 
professor  of  languages  in  the  central  high 
school  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  1844  founded  a 
boarding  school  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  where  he 
remained  4  years,  and  then  spent  a  year  in 
giving  lectures  on  the  Hebrew  constitution  and 
laws,  chiefly  in  New  England.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  Jan.  1849,  by  the  Congregational 
association  of  Rhode  Island,  and  has  since 
preached  in  various  places,  been  a  professor  in 
Washington  college,  Penn.,  and  had  charge  of 
a  literary  institution  in  St.  Louis.  This  last 
situation  he  resigned  in  1861.  He  has  publish- 
ed "Two  Years  and  a  Half  in  the  American 
Navy"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  Philadelphia,  1832); 
"Hints  on  a  System  of  Popular  Education" 
(12mo.,  Philadelphia,  1837);  "How  shall  I 
Govern  my  School  ?"  (12mo.,  1838) ;  "  Commen- 
taries  on  the  Laws  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews" 
(8vo.,  New  York,  1852) ;  and  other  works. 

WINKELRIED,  Arnold  Steuth  von,  a 
knight  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  Unterwalden, 
who  opened  the  way  for  the  victory  of  Sem- 
pach,  July  9, 1886.  The  Austrian  troops,  com- 
pletely covered  with  armor,  were  formed  into  a 
compact  body  which  resisted  the  efforts  of  the 
Swiss,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  wedge  and 
rushing  to  the  attack.  The  Austrians  were 
now  beginning  to  surround  their  enemies,  when 
Arnold  von  Winkelried,  seeing  the  desperate 
condition  of  affairs,  burst  from  the  ranks  ex- 
claiming :  "  I  will  open  a  passage  into  the  line ; 
protect,  dear  countrymen  and  confederates,  my 
wife  and  children;"  threw  himself  upon  the 
ranks  opposed  to  him,  and,  grasping  all  the 
pikes  within  his  reach,  buried  them  in  his  bosom, 
and  bore  them  by  his  weight  to  the  earth.  Over 
his  dying  body  his  companions  rushed  into  the 
opening  he  had  made,  and  defeated  their  enemy 
with  terrible  slaughter.  A  solemn  anniversary 
was  established  in  honor  of  Winkelried  and  his 
companions  who  fell  on  that  day. 

WINKIN  DE  WORDE.    See  Worde,  Wyn- 

KIN  DE. 

WINN,  a  new  N.  parish  of  Louisiana,  bound- 
ed W.  by  Saline  bayou;  area,  about  1,200  sq. 
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m.;  pop.  in  1860,  6,876,  of  whom  1,354  were 
slaves.  The  surface  is  generally  level  and  the 
soil  fertile.  There  are  numerous  small  lakes 
and  ponds.    Capital,  Winfield. 

WINNEBAGO.  I.  A  N.  co.  of  Illinois,  bor- 
dering on  Wisconsin,  and  drained  by  Kock 
river  and  its  branches,  the  Pekatonica  and 
Kishwaukee ;  area,  504  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
24,492.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  diver- 
sified by  rolling  prairie  and  woodland,  and  the 
soil  is  exceedingly  fertile.  The  productions  in 
1850  were  316,586  bushels  of  wheat,  281,452 
of  Indian  corn,  188,333  of  oats,  and  14,444  tons 
of  hay.  There  were  9  churches,  1  newspa- 
per office,  and  2,610  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Chicago  and 
Galena  railroad  and  its  Beloit  branch,  and 
the  Kenosha,  Kockford,  and  Kock  Island  rail- 
road. Capital,  Eockford.  II.  An  E.  co.  of 
Wisconsin,  bounded  E.  by  Lake  Winnebago, 
and  intersected  by  the  Neenah  and  Wolf  riv- 
ers; area,  468  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  28,769. 
The  surface  is  level  and  diversified  by  forests 
and  prairies,  and  the  soil  is  highly  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  57,072  bushels  of 
wheat,  34,722  of  Indian  corn,  and  77,795  lbs. 
of  butter.  There  were  2  newspaper  offices, 
and  1,798  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
Limestone  abounds.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Chicago  and  north-western,  and  the  Milwau- 
kee and  Horicon  railroads.  Capital,  Oshkosh. 
III.  A  new  N.  co.  of  Iowa,  bordering  on  Min- 
^nesota,  and  drained  by  head  streams  of  the 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  Shell  Rock  rivers ;  area, 
about  375  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  168.  The  sur- 
face is  undulating,  diversified  by  prairie  and 
woodland,  and  the  soil  is  fertile. 

WINNEBAGO,  a  lake  of  Wisconsin,  the 
largest  within  the  limits  of  the  state,  occupying 
parts  of  Calumet,  Fond  du  Lac,  and  Winne- 
bago counties.  Its  length  is  28  m.  N.  and  S., 
greatest  width  about  10  m. ;  area,  about  212 
sq.  m.  Its  depth  is  variable,  and  it  is  naviga- 
ble in  most  parts.  Several  steamers  ply  be- 
tween Eond  du  Lac,  Oshkosh,  and  other  towns 
on  its  shores,  and  there  is  water  communication 
to  Green  bay  and  Lake  Michigan  by  the  Fox 
river,  which  is  improved  by  dams  and  locks. 
A  remarkable  wall  of  rocks  extends  along  the 
E.  border  for  15  m.,  reaching  in  some  places 
hundreds  of  feet  below  the  surface. 

WINNEBAGOES,  a  tribe  of  North  Amer- 
ican Indians,  who,  as  long  ago  as  1639,  when 
they  were  visited  by  Nicolet,  were  living  about 
Green  bay  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  who  after- 
ward occupied  the  country  about  Winnebago 
lake  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Wisconsin  river 
in  the  present  state  of  Wisconsin,  and  on  the 
Red,  Cedar,  Iowa,  and  Turkey  rivers  in  Iowa. 
The  name,  as  Shea  says,  was  given  to  them  by  the 
Algonquins,  in  whose  language  it  signifies  fetid, 
meaning  that  they  had  come  from  the  salt  wa- 
ter ;  and  Nicolet  speaks  of  them  as  gens  de  mer 
or  gens  des  eaux  de  mer.  Captain  Grignon  how- 
ever maintains  that  Winnebago,  in  the  Meno- 
monee  language,  means  simply  filthy ;    and 


Charlevoix  that  this  name,  which  his  country- 
men translated  as  Puants^  the  appellation  of 
the  tribe  in  French,  was  given  them  on  ac- 
count of  the  foul  odor  of  the  relics  of  the  fish 
on  which  they  lived,  remaining  about  their 
habitations.  Schoolcraft  tells  us  that  they  call 
themselves  Hochungara^  the  trout  nation,  and 
Horoji^  the  fish  eaters.  According  to  the  Al- 
gonquin tradition,  they  came  originally  from 
the  Pacific,  and  their  approach  to  the  lakes 
was  resisted  especially  by  the  Illinois,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  wars  then  waged  the  Winne- 
bagoes  were  nearly  destroyed.  Schoolcraft,  on 
the  other  hand,  says  that  the  earliest  tradition 
of  the  tribe  places  them  at  the  Red  Banks  of 
Green  bay,  where  they  built  a  fort.  They 
were  engaged  in  the  war  of  Pontiac  against 
the  English  in  176a,  and  in  the  early  settle- 
ment of  Wisconsin  by  the  whites  they  were  al- 
ways troublesome  and  often  hostile.  In  1794 
Gen.  Wayne  defeated  them;  in  1812  they  took 
the  side  of  the  Enghsh  against  the  IJnited 
States ;  and  in  1827  Gen.  Atkinson  was  obliged 
to  enter  their  country  at  the  head  of  a  brigade. 
In  1831  a  part  of  the  tribe  participated  in 
Black  Hawk's  war.  In  1820  they  were  esti- 
mated at  500  men,  350  women,  and  760  chil- 
dren. In  1829  they  were  officially  estimated 
to  number  5,800  souls ;  they  were  then  mainly 
living  upon  the  Rock  river  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Wisconsin  river;  one  band  was  on  the 
Mississippi,  about  80  m.  above  Prairie  du  Chien. 
In  1848  they  were  removed  from  Wisconsin  to  a 
territory  containing  about  850,000  acres  on  the 
S.  E.  of  Otter  Tail  lake  in  Minnesota.  On  occa- 
sion of  this  removal,  a  census  was  taken  show- 
ing their  number  to  be  2,531  souls  in  431  fam- 
ilies. A  treaty  was  made  with  them  on  April 
15, 1859,  providing  for  the  distribution  of  their 
lands,  giving  to  each  head  of  a  family  80  acres 
and  to  each  male  above  18  years  old  40  acres, 
the  rest  to  be  sold  for  their  benefit ;  but  owing 
to  dissatisfaction  among  them  this  distribution 
has  not  been  consummated.  In  1861,  70  males 
and  59  females  attended  the  mission  school. 
Though  restless  and  discontented  for  the  past 
2  or  3  years,  they  appear  to  have  taken  no  part 
in  the  Sioux  outbreak  of  July  and  Aug.  1862. 

WINNESHIEK,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Iowa,  bor- 
dering on  Minnesota,  and  intersected  by  Upper 
Iowa  and  Turkey  rivers;  area,  about  600  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  13,942.  The  surface  is  roll- 
ing, diversified  by  prairies  and  woodland,  and 
the  soil  is  fertile.  The  productions  in  1859 
were  155,039  bushels  of  wheat,  246,020  of  In- 
dian corn,  136,429  of  oats,  202,205  lbs.  of  but- 
ter, and  14,318  tons  of  hay.     Capital,  Decorah. 

WINNIPEG,  Lake.  See  Hudson's  Bay 
Teeritort,  vol.  ix.  p.  324. 

WINNIPISEOGEE,  Winkipesockee,  or  Win- 
NiPESATJKEE,  a  lake  of  New  Hampshire,  lying 
between  Carroll  and  Belknap  counties.  Its 
extreme  length  is  25  m.,  its  greatest  breadth 
about  10  m.,  and  its  altitude  above  the  sea  472 
feet.  Its  form  is  very  irregular,  and  it  is 
studded  with  islands.    At  its  W.  end  it  is  di- 
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vided  into  3  considerable  bays ;  at  the  E.  ex- 
tremity are  3  smaller  bays,  and  on  the  N.  is 
still  another.  Its  waters  are  very  pure  and  of 
great  depth ;  they  are  said  to  be  fed  by  springs 
within  its  bosom.  Its  outlet  is  the  rapid  river 
of  the  same  name,  which  discharges  its  waters 
into  the  Merrimack.  It  is  abundantly  stocked 
with  fish.  The  slopes  of  the  surrounding  hills 
recede  from  its  surface,  and  attain  at  some  little 
distance  an  altitude  of  2,000  feet  or  more.  The 
scenery  of  the  lake  and  islands  is  exceedingly 
beautiful. 

WI]SrOl!^A,  an  E.  co.  of  Minnesota,  bordering 
on  the  Mississippi  river,  which  separates  it 
from  Wisconsin,  and  drained  <,by  Whitewater 
river  and  several  smaller  streams;  area,  638 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  9,208.  It  has  a  level 
surface,  consisting  mostly  of  rolling  prairie  di- 
versified by  woodlands.  The  soil  is  highly 
fertile.  The  county  has  been  formed  from 
Wabashaw  co.  since  1850. — Winona,  the  capi- 
tal, is  situated  on  a  rolling  prairie  9  m.  long  and 
2  m.  wide,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  175  m.  S.  E.  from  St.  Paul;  pop.  in  1860, 
2,650.  It  is  the  largest  wheat  market  in  the 
state,  the  receipts  of  wheat  in  1859  being  750,- 
000  bushels;  in  1860,  1,600,000;  and  in  1861 
estimated  at  2,000,000  bushels.  It  has  a  bank, 
2  grist  mills,  5  steam  saw  mills,  a  foundery  and 
machine  shop,  several  factories  of  agricultural 
implements,  a  distillery,  3  breweries,  and  a 
daily  and  2  weekly  newspapers.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  Minnesota  state  normal  school.  There 
are  8  churches,  viz. :  1  each  Baptist,  Congrega- 
tional, Episcopal,  German  Methodist,  German 
Lutheran,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Presbyterian, 
and  Roman  Catholic.  The  Winona,  St.  Peter's, 
and  Missouri  river  railroad  is  now  construct- 
ing. The  first  permanent  settlement  at  this 
point  was  made  in  1853. 

WINNOWER.  See  FANNiNa  Machine. 
WINSLOW,  Edward,  governor  of  Plymouth 
colony,  born  in  Worcestershire,  England,  Oct. 
19, 1595,  died  at  sea,  between  St.  Domingo  and 
Jamaica,  May  8,  1655.  He  was  of  good  family, 
and  while  yet  young  had  made  the  tour  of  Eu- 
rope. At  Leyden  he  joined  the  church  of  the 
Eev.  John  Robinson  in  1617.  He  was  one  of 
the  passengers  in  the  Mayflower,  and  in  the 
first  conference  with  Massasoit  oflfered  himself 
as  a  hostage,  and  won  the  attachment  of  the 
Indian  chief,  which  he  increased  in  1623  by 
curing  him  of  a  severe  illness.  In  1623-4  he 
made  two  voyages  to  Europe  as  agent  for  the 
colony.  He  was  chosen  governor  of  the  col- 
ony in  1633, 1636,  and  1644.  In  1635,  visiting 
England  again  as  agent  for  the  colony.  Arch- 
bishop Laud  imprisoned  him  in  the  Elect 
prison  for  17  weeks  on  the  charges  of  having 
taught  in  the  church,  being  a  layman,  and  per- 
formed marriage  as  a  magistrate.  In  1649  he 
again  visited  England,  was  instrumental  in  the 
organization  of  the  society  for  the  propagation 
of  the  gospel  in  New  England,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  various  public  affairs.  In  1655 
Cromwell  appointed  him  one  of  3  commission- 


ers to  superintend  an  expedition  against  the 
Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies,  and  he  died  be- 
fore its  completion.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  works,  mostly  in  defence  of  New  Eng- 
land; the  principal  are:  "GoodNewes  from 
New  England,"  "Relation  about  Indians,"  &c., 
"Hypocrisie  Unmasked,"  "A  brief  Narrative 
of  the  True  Grounds  or  Cause  of  the  first 
Planting  of  New  England,"  "The  Danger  of 
Tolerating  Levellers,"  and  "  Glorious  Progress 
of  the  Gospell  among  the  Indians." 

WINSLOW,  FoEBES,  M.D.,  an  English  phy- 
sician, born  in  London  in  Aug.  1810.  He  was 
graduated  M.D.  at  King's  college,  Aberdeen, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  royal  college  of 
surgeons,  London,  in  1835.  In  1831  he  pub- 
lished a  "Manual  of  Osteology,"  a  "Manual  of 
Practical  Midwifery,"  and  an  "Essay  on  the 
Application  of  the  Principles  of  Phrenology  to 
the  Education  and  Cure  of  Insanity,"  followed 
by  works  entitled  "Physic  and  Physicians," 
and  "The  Anatomy  of  Suicide."  Soon  after- 
ward he  opened  an  asylum  for  the  insane  at 
Sussex  house,  Hammersmith;  and  his  repu- 
tation in  mental  diseases  became  so  great  that 
he  was  almost  constantly  employed  as  medical 
referee  in  cases  of  alleged  insanity  in  the  courts. 
In  1837  he  was  appointed  Lettsomian  lecturer 
to  the  medical  society  of  London,  and  delivered 
a  course  of  lectures  on  insanity,  said  to  have  been 
the  first  public  course  on  that  subject.  In  1848 
he  established  the  "Quarterly  Journal  of  Psy- 
chological Medicine  and  Mental  Pathology,"  of 
which  he  has  since  that  time  been  the  editor. 
He  was  elected  president  of  the  London  medi- 
cal society  in  1853,  president  of  the  association 
of  the  medical  oflicers  of  hospitals  and  asylums 
for  the  insane  in  1857,  and  commissioner  in 
lunacy  in  1859.  He  has  published  essays  on 
"  The  Preservation  of  the  Health  of  the  Body 
and  Mind,"  "On  the  Plea  of  Insanity  in 
Criminal  Cases,"  and  "  On  the  Act  for  the  better 
Regulation  and  Care  of  the  Insane,  with  Notes ;" 
a  "  Synopsis  of  the  Lunacy  Act,"  "  Lectures  on 
Insanity,"  and  "  The  Obscure  Diseases  of  th© 
Brain  and  Disorders  of  the  Mind;"  and  has  in 
preparation  a  work  on  "  Idiocy,  its  Pyschology 
and  Pathology." 

WINSLOW,  HuBBAED,  D.D.,  an  American 
clergyman  and  author,  born  in  Williston,  Yt,, 
Oct.  30,  1800.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  col- 
lege in  1825,  studied  theology  there,  and  was 
settled  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church 
in  Dover,  N.  H.,  in  1829,  and  of  the  Bow- 
doin  street  Congregational  church,  Boston,  in 
1832.  From  1844  to  1853  he  had  charge  of  the 
Mount  "Vernon  or  Beacon  Hill  seminary  for 
young  ladies  in  Boston,  afterward  travelled  for 
some  months  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
and  in  1858  and  1859  preached  to  the  first 
Presbyterian  church  in  Geneva,  N.  Y.  His 
health  failing,  he  removed  in  the  autumn  of 
1859  to  New  York  city,  where  he  now  resides. 
His  most  important  works  are :  "  Controversial 
Theology"  (Boston,  1832);  "Philosophical 
Tracts"   (1833);    "Doctrine   of  the  Trinity" 
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(1884) ;  "  Christianity  applied  to  our  Civil  and 
Social  Relations"  (1835) ;  "  Young  Man's  Aid" 
(1836);  "Aids  to  Self-Examination"  (1836); 
*' Appropriate  Sphere  of  Woman"  (1837); 
"Woman  as  She  Should  Be"  (1837);  "Rela- 
tion of  the  Natural  Sciences  to  Revelation" 
(1839) ;  "Design  and  Mode  of  Baptism"  (1842) ; 
"Christian  Doctrines"  (1844);  " Moral  Philoso- 
phy" (2^ew  York,  1856);  and  "History  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  and  of  the  Village 
of  Geneva,  ^.  Y."  (Boston,  1869). 

WINSLOW,  MiEON,  D.D.,  an  American  mis- 
sionary, brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
Williston,  Yt.,  Sept.  12,  1789.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Y^le  college  about  1815,  and  sailed  from 
Boston  in  June,  1819,  as  missionary  to  India. 
After  laboring  IT  years  in  Ceylon,  he  founded  a 
mission  at  Madras,  and  was  president  of  the 
native  college  connected  with  it.  He  was  for 
about  20  years  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a 
complete  "  Dictionary  of  the  Tamil  and  English 
Language,"  which  was  published  in  1862.  This 
work  is  regarded  by  oriental  scholars  as  one 
of  the  most  valuable  contributions  yet  made  to 
oriental  philology.  He  has  also  published  a 
"Memoir  of  Mrs.  Harriet  L.  Winslow,"  and 
"  Hints  on  Missions  to  India." 

WINSTON",  an  E.  co.  of  Mississippi,  drained 
by  the  head  streams  of  Pearl  river ;  area,  720 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  9,811,  of  whom  4,223  were 
slaves.  The  surface  is  generally  undulating  and 
the  soil  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
826,409  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  34,221  of  oats, 
87,173  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  3,091  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  14  churches,  1  newspaper 
office,  and  310  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
Capital,  Louisville. 

WINTER,  the  coldest  season  of  the  year, 
which  begins  astronomically  on  the  shortest 
day,  Dec.  22,  and  ends  with  the  vernal  equinox, 
March  21.  The  winter  months  however  are  in 
the  United  States  popularly  reckoned  Decem- 
ber, January,  and  February,  and  in  England 
November,  December,  and  January.  The  coun- 
tries lying  in  and  bordering  upon  the  torrid 
zone  have  no  winter  in  the  popular  sense  of  the 
word,  but  in  place  of  it  a  rainy  season. 

WINTER,  Jan  Willem  de,  a  Dutch  ad- 
miral, born  at  the  Texel  in  1750,  died  in  Paris, 
June  2,  1812.  He  entered  the  naval  service 
of  Holland  at  the  age  of  12  years,  and  when 
yet  a  youth  distinguished  himself  by  his  cour- 
age and  daring.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution  in  Holland  in  1787,  he  was  only  a 
lieutenant,  and  joined  the  popular  party ;  but 
the  partisans  of  the  stadtholder  gaining  the 
ascendency,  he  was  compelled  to  escape  into 
France.  There  he  entered  the  French  army, 
served  in  the  campaigns  of  1792  and  1793  un- 
der Dumouriez  and  Pichegru,  and  rose  rapidly 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  In  1795  he 
returned  to  Holland  with  the  republican  army 
under  Pichegru,  was  invited  by  the  states-gen- 
eral to  reenter  their  navy  with  the  rank  of  rear 
admiral,  and  in  1796  became  vice-admiral,  and 
was  put  in  command  of  the  Texel  fleet.    On 


Oct.  11,  1797,  his  squadron  of  27  vessels,  14  of 
them  ships  of  the  line,  engaged  that  of  the 
English  under  Admiral  Duncan,  and  the  battle 
which  ensued,  lasting  3^  hours,  was  one  of  the 
severest  on  record.  The  Dutch  lost  9  ships  of 
the  line,  2  frigates,  and  600  men  killed  and  800 
wounded,  and  the  English  loss  was  nearly  as 
heavy.  The  flag  ship  of  Admiral  de  Winter  only 
struck  after  losing  all  its  masts  and  more  than 
half  its  crew.  The  bravery  of  the  admiral  won 
the  respect  of  his  enemies,  and  completely  exon- 
erated him  from  reproach  at  home.  From  1798 
till  1802  De  Winter  was  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary to  France,  and  in  the  latter  year  he  was 
recalled  to  take  command  of  the  fleet;  during 
his  period  of  command  he  settled  the  difficulties 
between  Holland  and  Tripoli.  When  Louis 
Bonaparte  was  king  of  Holland  he  created  De 
Winter  count  of  Huesca,  marshal  of  the  king- 
dom, and  commander-in-chief  both  of  the  land 
and  sea  forces.  Napoleon  subsequently  made 
him  grand  oflScer  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  in- 
spector-general of  the  shores  of  the  North  sea. 
In  1811  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  na- 
val forces  assembled  at  the  Texel,  but  was  com- 
pelled by  sickness  to  leave  the  fleet,  and  went 
to  Paris. 

WINTER,  Peter  von,  a  German  composer, 
born  in  Mannheim  in  1754,  died  in  Munich  in 
1825.  At  10  years  of  age  he  became  a  violin- 
ist in  the  orchestra  of  the  elector,  and  in  1776 
was  appointed  director  of  the  orchestra  of  the 
German  opera  at  Mannheim.  His  first  attempts 
at  composition  met  with  little  success,  and  it 
was  not  until  his  40th  year  that  he  produced 
any  really  eiFective  works.  He  was  a  prolific 
composer,  producing  more  than  50  operas  and 
a  great  number  of  masses,  symphonies,  and 
miscellaneous  vocal  and  instrumental  pieces. 
His  maturer  works,  including  the  operas  of 
Calypso,  II  ratio  di  Proserpina,  Zaira,  and 
Tamerlane,  are  esteemed  his  best.  His  last 
composition  for  the  stage,  a  comic  piece  called 
Der  Sanger  und  der  Schneider  ("The  Singer 
and  the  Tailor"),  obtained  great  popularity. 

WINTERBERRY.     See  Holly. 

WINTERGREEN  (Gaultheria  procumhens, 
Linn.),  a  North  American  plant  of  the  natural 
order  ericacece,  with  slender  and  creeping  un- 
derground stems,  and  leafy  flowering  branches, 
which  are  erect  and  about  an  inch  high,  bear- 
ing on  their  tops  obovate  and  oval  leaves,  ter- 
minating with  a  few  nodding  and  beautiful 
white  or  pinkish  white  blossoms  urceolate  in 
form,  succeeded  by  small,  5-celled,  capsular 
fruit,  which  is  so  invested  by  the  succulent 
calyx  as  to  look  like  a  veritable  berry,  and 
which  possesses  a  fine  spicy  flavor.  This  plant, 
which  also  bears  the  names  of  partridge  berry, 
boxberry,  and  checkerberry,  is  extremely  com- 
mon in  dry  oak  woods  and  copses  throughout 
the  eastern  and  middle  states.  Its  fruits  are 
persistent  through  the  winter,  and  are  eagerly 
sought  for  by  children  in  the  spring  when  the 
young  leaves  appear,  and  sometimes  constitute 
an  article  for  sale  in  the  market..   Both  the 
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wintergreen  and  the  true  partridge  berry  (see 
Partridge  Berry)  can  be  cultivated  in  gardens 
by  imitating  the  natural  soil,  and  are  pretty  or- 
naments for  rockwork  especially.  A  pleasant 
flavored  water  is  distilled  from  the  leaves  of  the 
wintergreen,  and  the  essential  oil  is  used  to 
flavor  the  candies  of  the  confectioner. 

WINTERHALTER,  Franz  Xavier,  a  Ger- 
man painter,  born  in  St.  Blasien,  Baden,  in 
1803.  He  was  educated  at  the  academies  of 
Oarlsruhe  and  Munich,  and  also  studied  a 
while  in  Italy.  In  1834:  he. established  himself 
in  Paris,  where  he  obtained  the  patronage  of 
Louis  Philippe,  and  in  consequence  that  of  many 
persons  of  note  in  the  fashionable  world.  In 
like  manner  he  has  been  liberally  patronized 
by  the  English  court.  His  productions  have 
been  principally  portraits,  with  a  few  fancy 
pieces  and  pictures  of  genre.  In  France  he 
has  painted  portraits  of  Louis  Philippe  and 
his  queen,  of  all  the  members  of  the  Orleans 
family,  of  ISTapoleon  III.  and  his  empress,  and 
of  the  prince  imperial.  His  large  picture  of 
the  empress  Eugenie  surrounded  by  ladies  of 
her  court  is  well  known  by  the  engraving  of  it. 
He  was  the  favorite  court  painter  in  England 
during  the  life  of  the  prince  consort,  whose 
portrait,  with  that  of  the  queen  and  the  royal 
family,  he  has  repeatedly  painted.  He  has 
also  executed  portraits  of  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  other  distinguished 
persons  for  the  queen.  Among  his  miscella- 
neous pieces  may  be  mentioned  II  decamerone^ 
in  the  collection  of  the  duke  of  Sutherland, 
and  "  Florinda,"  which  represents  Roderic  the 
Goth  seeing  Florinda  for  the  first  time  as  she 
and  her  companions  are  about  to  bathe  in  the 
Tagus.  The  style  of  Winterhalter  is  conven- 
tional and  meretricious,  and  his  fancy  pictures 
have  little  other  merit  than  as  elegantly  com- 
posed figure  pieces.  He  finishes  carefully,  and 
imparts  a  pleasing  and  well  bred  expression  to 
his  faces,  with  little  or  no  character. 

WHETHER,  Rasmus  YiLLADs  Christian  Fer- 
dinand, a  Danish  poet,  born  in  Fensmark,  in 
the  island  of  Seeland,  July  29, 1796.  He  stud- 
ied at  Copenhagen,  and  in  1830-31  made  a 
journey  into  Italy.  In  1841  he  was  sent  to 
Neu-Strelitz  by  King  Christian  VIII.  to  instruct 
in  Danish  the  princess  Caroline  Charlotte  Ma- 
rianne of  Mecklenburg,  the  affianced  bride  of 
his  son,  the  present  king  Frederic  YII.  Between 
1828  and  1853  he  published  8  volumes  of 
poems.  He  is  one  of  the  first  of  living  Danish 
lyric  poets,  and  has  also  written  several  novels. 
For  a  short  time  he  was  editor  of  the  Danslce 
Kunsthlad  ("Danish  Art  Journal").  He  has 
since  1851  received  from  the  government  a 
pension  of  1,000  rix  dollars. 

WIIsrTHROP.  I.  John,  governor  of  the  col- 
ony of  Massachusetts,  born  in  Groton,  county 
of  SuflTolk,  England,  Jan.  12,  1588,  died  March 
26,  1649.  He  was  bred  to  the  law,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  Cotton  Mather,  was 
commissioned  at  the  age  of  18  a  justice  of  the 
peace.     When  in  1629  a  charter  was  obtained 


creating  a  corporation  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  in  ISTew  England,"  the  piety,  learning,  and 
talents  of  Winthrop  led  to  his  election  as  gov- 
ernor. Converting  his  hereditary  estate,  yield- 
ing an  annual  income  of  £600  or  £700,  into 
money,  he  set  sail  on  April  7, 1630,  with  a  com- 
pany of  about  900  persons  from  Yarmouth.  On 
the  voyage  he  composed  a  little  treatise,  entitled 
"  A  Model  of  Christian  Charity."  On  June  12 
he  arived  at  Salem,  and  the  government  was 
immediately  transferred  to  him  by  Endicott, 
who  had  been  the  acting  governor  for  two 
years  by  authority  of  the  London  company,  be- 
fore the  transfer  of  the  charter  to  New  Eng- 
land. He  was  reelected  every  year  until  1634, 
when  his  popularity  had  somewhat  declined, 
partly  on  account  of  his  long  continuance  in 
office.  In  1636,  when  Sir  Henry  Vane  was 
elected  governor,  Winthrop  was  chosen  deputy 
governor,  and  during  this  and  the  following  year 
occurred  the  celebrated  controversy  in  regard 
to  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her  doctrines.  Vane 
and  Winthrop  were  on  opposite  sides,  and  in 
the  election  of  1637  the  latter  was  chosen 
governor  over  Vane.  The  inhabitants  of  Bos- 
ton, however,  were  friendly  to  Vane  and  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  and  Winthrop  was  at  first  slighted 
by  his  neighbors.  Subsequently  he  engaged  in 
a  controversy  with  his  defeated  opponent  in 
regard  to  the  alien  law  passed  by  the  general 
court.  He  was  reelected  every  year  until  1640 ; 
and  in  1642  the  troubled  state  of  the  colony 
induced  the  settlers  to  call  him  again  to  the 
head  of  the  government.  He  was  again  elected 
in  1643,  in  the  two  following  years  was  made 
deputy  governor,  and  in  1646  governor  again, 
which  office  he  continued  to  hold  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  In  his  principles  Winthrop  was  op- 
posed to  an  unlimited  democracy ;  and  when  the 
people  of  Connecticut  were  forming  a  govern- 
ment, he  wrote  them  a  letter  in  which  he  said 
that  "  the  best  part  of  a  community  is  always 
the  least,  and  of  that  best  part  the  wiser  part  is 
always  the  lesser."  But  he  was  attached  to  civil 
liberty,  disinterested,  pure,  and  conscientious. 
"  It  would  be  erroneous,"  says  Palfrey,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
"  to  pretend  that  the  principles  upon  which  it 
was  established  were  an  original  conception  of 
Winthrop's  mind ;  but  undoubtedly  it  was  his 
policy,  more  than  any  other  man's,  that  organ- 
ized into  shape,  animated  with  practical  vigor, 
and  prepared  for  permanency,  those  primeval 
sentiments  and  institutions  that  have  directed 
the  course  of  thought  and  action  in  ^qw  Eng- 
land in  later  times."  Winthrop  kept  a  journal 
containing  an  account  of  the  transactions  in  the 
colony  down  to  the  year  1649.  The  first  two 
books  were  first  published  in  1790,  and  the 
manuscript  of  the  third,  which  was  for  a  long 
time  deemed  lost,  was  found  in  1816  in  the 
ISTew  England  library  kept  in  the  tower  of 
the  Old  South  church.  The  three  were  publish- 
ed in  a  revised  edition,  enriched  with  notes 
by  James  Savage  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Boston,  1825-'6). 
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II.  JoEra-,  governor  of  Connecticut,  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  Groton,  England,  Feb.  12, 
1606,  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  April  5, 1676.  He 
was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  made 
the  tour  of  Europe,  followed  his  father  to  Amer- 
ica in  1631,  and  was  chosen  a  magistrate  of 
Massachusetts,  but  soon  returned  to  England. 
In  1635  he  came  back  with  a  commission  from 
the  company  formed  imder  the  Warwick 
grant  or  old  patent  of  Connecticut,  and  built  a 
fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  river,  of 
which  plantation  he  was  constituted  governor 
for  the  space  of  one  year  after  his  arrival.  In 
1644-'5  he  removed  his  family  from  Boston 
to  Pequot  harbor,  where  in 'the  spring  of  the 
next  year  he  founded  what  is  now  the  city  of 
New  London.  He  was  elected  a  magistrate  of 
Connecticut  in  1651,  governor  of  the  colony  in 
1657,  deputy  governor  in  1658,  and  governor 
again  in  1659.  In  1661  he  was  sent  to  England 
to  procure  from  Charles  II.  a  charter  for  the 
colony  of  Connecticut.  He  was  successful  in 
his  mission,  and  wa^  the  first  governor  under 
the  charter,  which  united  Connecticut  and 
New  Haven  into  one  colony.  In  1676  he  vis- 
ited Boston  as  the  representative  of  Connecti- 
cut in  a  congress  of  the  united  colonies,  and 
was  there  seized  with  his  last  illness.  He  was 
a  man  of  eminent  virtues,  an  accomplished 
scholar,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  royal  socie- 
ty of  London,  and  •  the  author  of  a  number  of 
papers  in  the   "Philosophical  Transactions." 

III.  John,  LL.D.,  an  American  scholar,  a  de- 
scendant of  Governor  Winthrop  of  Massachu- 
setts, born  in  Massachusetts  in  1715,  died  in 
Cambridge,  May  3,  1779.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1732,  and  in  1738  ap- 
pointed HoUis  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy  in  that  institution,  holding 
that  office  till  the  close  of  his  life.  In  1740  he 
observed  the  transit  of  Mercury,  of  which  he 
furnished  very  accurate  notes,  and  in  1761 
went  to  Newfoundland  to  observe  the  transit 
of  Yenus  across  the  sun's  disk.  He  published 
a  lecture  on  earthquakes  (1755),  two  letters  on 
comets  (1759),  and  other  tracts  on  astronomical 
subjects.  The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  IV. 
Robert  Chakles,  LL.D.,  an  American  statesman 
and  orator,  a  descendant  in  the  6th  generation 
of  the  first  Governor  "Winthrop,  born  in  Boston, 
May  12,  1809.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1828,  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
Daniel  Webster,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1831,  but  soon  withdrew  from  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  In  1834  he  was  elected  to  the 
house  of  representatives  of  Massachusetts,  and 
reelected  in  5  successive  years,  during  the  last  3 
of  which  he  served  as  speaker.  In  the  autumn 
of  1840  he  was  chosen  to  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives in  congress,  and  continued  a  member 
of  that  body  during  tbe  next  10  years,  with 
the  exception  of  a  brief  interval  during  which 
he  resigned  his  trust  in  consequence  of  domes- 
tic afi'airs.  In  the  summer  of  1847  he  visited 
Europe ;  and  in  December  of  that  year  he  was 


chosen  speaker  of  the  U.  S.  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. At  the  meeting  of  the  31  st  congress 
in  1849  he  was  the  candidate  of  the  whig  party 
for  reelection  to  the  office  of  speaker ;  but  after 
63  ballots,  extending  through  3  weeks,  his  op- 
ponent, Mr.  Howell  Cobb,  was  chosen  by  a 
plurality  of  two  votes.  In  1850  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  to 
succeed  Mr.  Webster  in  the  senate,  when  the 
latter  took  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  under 
President  Fillmore.  In  the  early  part  of  1851 
he  w^as  the  candidate  of  the  whig  party  before 
the  legislature  for  the  senate  of  the  United 
States,  but  was  after  a  long  contest  defeated  by 
Mr.  Sumner,  the  result  of  a  combination  be- 
tween the  democratic  and  free  soil  parties.  In 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Winthrop  was 
the  candidate  of  the  whig  party  for  the  office 
of  governor,  and  received  65,000  votes,  Mr. 
Boutwell,  the  democratic  candidate,  a  little  over 
40,000,  and  Mr.  Palfrey,  the  free  soil  candidate, 
a  little  less  than  30,000;  but  as  an  absolute 
majority  was  then  required  for  an  election  by 
the  people,  there  was  no  constitutional  choice, 
and  Mr.  Boutwell  was  elected  governor  by  the 
legislature.  During  his  period  of  public  ser- 
vice in  congress  Mr.  Winthrop  was  a  leading 
member  of  the  whig  party.  He  was  a  frequent 
speaker,  and  his  speeches  always  commanded 
attention  from  their  substantial  weight  of  argu- 
ment and  scholarly  finish  of  style.  A  volume 
of  his  "Addresses  and  Speeches"  was  pub- 
lished in  1852.  Since  his  retirement  from 
public  Service  he  has  lived  in  Boston.  He  is 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  historical  soci- 
ety and  of  the  Boston  provident  association. 
In  Dec.  1853,  a  lecture  on  Algernon  Sidney 
was  delivered  by  him  before  the  Boston  mer- 
cantile library  association.  In  April,  1857,  he 
delivered  an  address  on  "Christianity  as  a 
Remedy  for  Social  and  Political  Evils"  before 
the  young  men's  Christian  association  of  Bos- 
ton, and  in  May  of  the  same  year  an  address  in 
aid  of  the  fund  for  Ball's  equestrian  statue  of 
Washington.  These  discourses  with  many  oth- 
ers have  been  printed.  In  1859  and  1860  he 
made  an  extended  tour  in  Europe. 

WINTHROP,  Theodore,  an  American  sol- 
dier and  author,  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Sept.  22,  1828,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Great 
Bethel,  Ya.,  June  10, 1861.  He  was  graduated 
at  Yale  college  in  1848,  and  for  the  sake  of  his 
health  visited  England,  Scotland,  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Greece.  Returning  to  New 
York,  he  became  tutor  to  the  son  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Aspinwall,  and  afterward  accompanied  his  pupil 
to  Switzerland,  spending  6  months  in  Europe, 
and  then  entering  Mr.  Aspinwall's  counting 
house  in  New  York.  He  resided  about  two 
years  in  Panama  in  the  employ  of  the  Pacific 
mail  steamship  company,  visited  California, 
Oregon,  and  Vancouver's  island,  resumed  his 
situation  in  the  counting  house  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  joined  the  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion of  Lieut.  Strain  to  explore  the  isthmus  of 
Darien.    In  1854  he  came  home  with  shattered 
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health,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  commenced  practice  at  St.  Louis ;  but  the 
climate  proving  uncongenial,  he  soon  returned 
to  New  York.  When  President  Lincoln's  proc- 
lamation calling  out  the  militia  was  issued  after 
the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  in  April,  1861,  he  join- 
ed the  7th  regiment  of  New  York,  and  went 
with  it  to  Washington.  Before  the  expiration 
of  its  term  of  service  he  became  military  secre- 
tary to  Gen.  Butler  at  Fortress  Monroe,  with 
the  rank  of  major.  He  volunteered  to  accom- 
pany the  expedition  to  Great  Bethel,  and  fell 
in  the  advance  while  cheering  on  the  men.  He 
left  in  MS.  three  novels,  ''Cecil  Dreeme," 
"John  Brent,"  and  "Edwin  Brothertoft," 
whichj'  as  well  as  a  number  of  magazine  arti- 
cles, have  been  published  since  his  death. 

WINTOIST,  or  Wyntoui^,  Andeew,  a  Scottish 
poet  and  chronicler  of  the  14th  and  15th  cen- 
turies. He  was  a  canon  regular  of  St.  Andrew's 
and  prior  of  Lochleven,  certainly  from  1395  to 
1413,  and  was  living  in  1420.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  Sir  John  Wemyss,  he  wrote  in  verse  an 
"  Orygynale  Crony  kil  of  Scotland,"  divided  into 
9  books  "  in  honour  of  the  orders  nine  of  holy 
angels."  It  is  valuable  not  only  as  a  histori- 
cal authority,  but  also  on  account  of  its  many 
curious  details  illustrative  of  society  and  man- 
ners. That  portion  of  it  which  relates  partic- 
ularly to  Scottish  affairs  was  edited  by  David 
Macpherson,  with  a  glossary  (2  vols.  4to.,  Lon- 
don, 1795). 

WHSTTZUSTGERODE,  Ferdinand,  baron,  a 
Russian  general,  born  at  Bodenstein,  Bruns- 
wick, in  1770,  died  in  Wiesbaden,  June  17, 
1818.  He  served  in  the  Hessian  and  Austrian 
armies,  but  resigned  after  the  peace  of  Oampo 
Formio  to  enter  the  Russian  service.  In  1802 
he  became  a  general  adjutant  of  the  czar,  and 
was  sent  in  1805  to  Berlin  to  induce  the  king  of 
Prussia  to  join  the  coalition  against  Napoleon. 
At  Austerlitz  he  narrowly  escaped  capture,  and 
at  Aspern,  having  temporarily  returned  to  the 
Austrian  service,  a  chain  shot  crushed  his  foot, 
and  he  was  made  a  field  marshal  lieutenant 
upon  the  battle  field.  In  1812  he  was  taken 
prisoner  near  Moscow,  and  Napoleon  ordered 
him  to  be  shot ;  but  his  life  was  spared  in  order 
not  to  provoke  retaliation  upon  French  generals 
in  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  At  Ltltzen,  Den- 
newitz,  Leipsic,  the  storming  of  Soissons,  and 
the  battle  of  St.  Dizier,  he  gained  great  distinc- 
tion as  a  commander. 

WIRE,  metal  elongated  into  threads  or  small 
rods,  of  thicknesses  varying  from  about  half 
an  inch  to  even  less  than  joVo  of  an  inch,  but 
intended  for  each  size  to  be  uniform  through 
out  the  piece;  these  threads  or  rods  having 
usually  the  cylindrical  form,  and  being  com- 
monly produced  by  the  process  known  as  wire 
drawing.  Essentially,  this  process  consists  in 
drawing  or  pulling  a  suitably  prepared  piece 
of  the  metal  thus  worked  through  a  series  of 
holes  made  in  a  hardened  steel  plate,  called  a 
draw-plate,  and  which  successively  diminish  in 
diameter.     In  this  way  the  cross  section  of  the 


wire  is  gradually  reduced  to  that  of  the  last 
hole  through  which  it  is  passed;  its  length, 
meanwhile,  being  correspondingly  and  greatly 
increased.  As  a  consequence,  wire  can  be 
produced  only  from  such  metals  as  are  suscep- 
tible in  this  way  of  being  pulled  out  or  extend- 
ed by  stretching  into  rods.  Such  metals  are 
said  to  be  drawable,  or  to  have  the  property 
of  ductility.  This  property  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  that  of  malleability,  namely,  that 
in  virtue  of  which  a  metal  is  laminable,  or  ad- 
mits of  being  hammered  or  rolled  into  thin 
plates ;  since  the  same  metal  is  often  malleable 
and  ductile  in  very  different  degrees.  Thus, 
while  gold  possesses  both  these  properties  in 
an  extreme,  and  probably  in  the  highest  known 
degree,  iron  is  ductile  in  a  degree  far  beyond 
that  in  which  it  is  malleable,  and  with  tin  and 
lead  the  reverse  is  true.  Of  the  familiarly 
known  metals,  the  most  ductile,  and  in  the 
order  named,  are  gold,  platinum,  silver,  copper, 
steel,  iron,  brass,  zinc,  lead,  and  tin;  while 
aluminum,  and  some  of  the  ordinarily  brittle 
metals  when  made  perfectly  pure,  as  bismuth, 
are  said  to  possess  very  high  ductility. — From 
his  examination  of  the  history  of  wire  drawing, 
Beckmann  is  led  to  conclude  that  in  early 
times  metals  were  brought  to  the  filamentous 
form  only  by  means  of  beating  them  under 
the  hammer  into  thin  plates,  then  dividing 
these  by  cutting  instruments  into  narrow 
strips,  and  rounding  finally  with  the  hammer 
and  file.  Such  a  view  agrees  with  the  account 
given  in  Exod.  xxxix.  of  the  sacerdotal  dress, 
and  with  that  of  the  fable  of  Vulcan's  forging 
a  net  of  delicate  wire-work  with  which  to 
ensnare  Mars  and  Venus.  The  earliest  known 
mention  of  "wire  drawers"  and  "wire  mill- 
ers," as  those  who  produced  wire  by  drawing 
were  variously  called,  occurs  in  1351  and  1360, 
in  the  histories  respectively  of  Augsburg  and 
E'uremberg,  the  previous  accounts  being  only 
of  "  wire  smiths,"  or  those  who  fabricated  wire 
with  the  hammer.  The  change  from  the  old 
to  the  new  method  was  accomplished,  or  very 
soon  followed,  by  the  introduction  of  a  ma- 
chine by  which  wire  was  successfully  produced 
without  direct  aid  of  the  hand ;  this  machine, 
probably  the  invention  of  one  Ludolf,  of  Nu- 
remberg, was  impelled  by  water  power.  The 
precious  metals  appear  to  have  been  the  first 
subjected  to  this  process — ^brass  and  iron  not 
until  some  time  later.  White  wire,  or  blanch 
iron  wire,  is  in  fact  mentioned  in  a  list  of 
articles  not  to  be  imported  into  England  in 
1463 ;  and  in  1484  both  iron  and  latten  (fine 
brass)  wire  are  similarly  named.  Anderson, 
however,  records  that  up  to  1565  English  iron 
wire  was  drawn  by  hand  only,  and  was  of 
so  poor  a  quality  that  most  of  that  used  in  the 
country,  and  also  wool  cards  and  other  articles 
involving  the  employment  of  wire,  were  im- 
ported; and  that  in  the  year  named  patents 
were  granted'  to  certain  Dutchmen  or  Germans 
to  manufacture  wire  in  England.  In  1630  this 
manufacture  is  spoken  of  as  employing  many 
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thousand  persons,  and  producing  a  superior 
article ;  and  the  importation  of  foreign  wire, 
wool  cards,  and  hooks  and  eyes,  of  the  last 
named  of  which  (made  from  wire)  a  very  large 
amount  was  already  consumed,  was  again  for- 
mally prohibited.  In  the  iTth  century  the 
business  of  wire  drawing  became  largely  estab- 
lished about  Barnsley,  in  Yorkshire ;  while  the 
manufacture  of  copper  and  brass  wire  also  was 
commenced  (1649)  by  foreigners  at  Esher. — 
For  the  making  of  iron  wire,  the  best  and 
toughest  wrought  iron  is  selected.  Formerly, 
this  iron  was  prepared  for  drawing  by  ham- 
mering it  out  into  convenient  rods  of  nearly 
a  half  inch  thickness.  These  rods  were  then 
extended  and  further  reduced  by  a  sort  of 
coarse  drawing,  called  ripping  or  rumpling, 
performed  by  means  of  a  machine,  believed  to 
be  also  the  invention  of  Ludolf,  in  which  a 
pair  of  pincers  were  made  to  advance  to  the 
draw-plate,  seize  the  protruding  end  of  the 
rod,  and  then,  being  moved  back  and  drawing 
the  metal  thus  far,  to  relax  their  hold,  advance 
again  to  the  plate,  and  repeat  the  process. 
Owing  to  the  interrupted  action,  the  use  of 
this  machine  involved  loss  of  time,  while  a 
degree  of  unevenness  in  the  product,  and  the 
marks  left  by  the  pincers,  rendered  it  unsuit- 
able for  the  manufacture  of  small  wire  or  that 
of  the  best  quality.  Until  very  recently,  how- 
ever, and  especially  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
iron  wire  was  drawn  altogether  by  such  a  ma- 
chine. At  the  present  time,  iron,  and  usually 
steel,  are  prepared  for  the  final  drawing  by 
passing  between  grooved  rollers  very  accurate- 
ly made  and  adjusted,  of  7  or  8  inches  diame- 
ter, and  sometimes  making  350  revolutions  to 
the  minute.  To  allow  the  rod  in  being  rolled  " 
to  advance  continuously  forward,  3  rollers  are 
employed,  one  above  the  , other,  so  that  the 
rod,  entering  in  one  direction  between  the 
upper  two,  may  return  between  the  lower 
two,  then  back  between  the  upper,  and  so  on, 
without  loss  of  its  heat  or  of  time ;  and  in  this 
way  a  bar  of  the  metal  30  inches  long  and  a 
square  inch  in  section  is  passed  rapidly  through 
grooves  diminishing  in  size,  until  it  is  greatly 
extended,  being  as  a  rule  reduced  in  the  pro- 
cess to  about  I  inch  diameter.  The  wire  thus 
formed  being  dark  in  color,  while  that  drawn 
is  whitish,  the  two  kinds  are  distinguished  by 
the  respective  names  of  "black  wire"  and 
*'  bright  wire."  The  former  being  much  the 
cheaper,  it  is  employed  for  coarser  uses  gen- 
erally, especially  those  in  which  it  is  to  be 
concealed  in  the  work  or  coated  with  paint ; 
thus  it  is  used  for  strengthening  the  rims  of 
tin  and  copper  ware,  the  plate  of  tinned  iron 
or  copper  being  turned  over  the  wire  so  as  to 
cover  it,  and  also  for  wire  fences  and  other 
like  purposes.  The  cast  steel  wire  intended 
for  making  the  best  needles  and  some  similar 
articles  is  prepared  for  drawing  with  the  ham- 
mer, in  preference  to  submitting  it  to  the  roll- 
ing process.  But  however  the  metal  may  be 
prepared,  and  in  whatever  manner  the  draw- 


ing may  be  performed,  this  latter  operation  is 
in  all  cases  essentially  the  same  in  principle. 
Very  commonly  the  draw-plate  is  a  piece  of 
hardened  or  shear  steel,  about  6  inches  in 
length  and  1^  inches  thick,  flattened  on  one 
side  and  slightly  tapered  toward  the  ends. 
From  the  flat  side  of  this  plate,  at  which  they 
have  their  larger  extremity,  to  the  opposite 
side,  several  conical  holes  are  pierced,  their 
smaller  orifices  being  carefully  finished  to  the 
sizes  they  are  respectively  intended  to  give  to 
the  wire  drawn  through  them.  As  the  holes 
necessarily  become  enlarged  by  long  use,  when 
this  occurs  the  smaller  orifices  are  reduced  by 
hammering,  and  then  opened  to  the  proper 
size  again  by  means  of  a  long  taper  needle, 
called  a  pritchell.  Of  the  mode  of  preparing 
the  French  draw-plates,  which  are  believed  to 
be  superior  to  those  of  other  countries,  a  com- 
plete account  has  been  given  by  M.  Du  Hamel, 
and  is  repeated  by  Holland  and  some  other 
English  writers.  These  plates,  it  appears,  are 
formed  by  repeatedly  fusing  and  hammering, 
to  insure  their  complete  union,  the  two  lateral 
parts  of  a  compound  bar,  one  part  being  of 
wrought  iron,  the  other  part  of  a  sort  of  steel, 
called  potin,  previously  obtained  by  melting  to 
a  paste  fragments  of  cast  iron  pots  with  white- 
wood  charcoal,  throwing  this  into  cold  water, 
and  repeating  the  melting  and  sudden  cooling 
10  or  12  times.  When  the  union  of  the  two 
parts  is  complete,^  the  plate  is  reheated  and 
extended ;  and  it  is  then  several  times  heated 
and  punched  with  successively  smaller  punch- 
es, to  secure  tapering  holes;  though  these, 
which  are  of  course  smallest  at  the  steel  or 
hardest  side,  where  the  wire  is  to  be  re- 
duced in  the  drawing,  are  left  to  be  finished 
in  the  cold  plate  by  the  wire  drawer  himself. 
The  orifices  should  be  made  successively  small- 
er by  almost  imperceptible  gradations,  so  that 
the  reduction  of  the  wire  and  the  effort  requir- 
ed shall  be  at  the  successive  drawings  as  nearly 
uniform  as  possible.  Draw-plates  which  have 
become  too  hard,  by  repeated  hammerings  to 
reduce  the  holes,  are  tempered  anew  by  anneal- 
ing ;  but  as  they  will  naturally  vary  somewhat 
in  hardness,  the  hardest  are  reserved  for  steel 
wire,  while  the  very  soft  are  still  suitable  for 
drawing  brass. — In  drawing  wire  by  hand,  the 
draw-i)late  is  supported  against  two  upright 
bars  firmly  fixed  below  into  a  bench  or  table ; 
one  end  of  the  rod  to  be  drawn  is  hammered 
down  so  that^  it  passes  through  the  largest  of 
the  holes  required  for  it,  and  being  seized  by 
pincers  of  a  small  machine  like  that  for  rip- 
ping above  described,  a  length  is  thus  drawn 
sufficient  to  allow  of  securing  the  end  upon  a 
small  cylindrical  drum  which  stands  facing  the 
draw-plate,  and  can  be  turned  about  a  vertical 
axis.  The  workman  then  commences  turning 
the  drum  by  means  of  a  crank  attached  to  the 
upper  end  of  its  axis,  and  holding  in  his  left 
hand  at  the  same  time  the  rod  or  coil  of  thick 
wire  to  be  reduced,  he  continually  turns  this 
slightly,  80  as  to  impart  to  the  forming  wire  a 
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sort  of  twist.  In  order  conveniently  to  exert 
the  greater  power  required  for  drawing  coarse 
wire,  the  workman  walks  continually  round 
the  bench,  pushing  the  crank  as  he  goes.  In 
drawing  wire  by  water  or  steam  power,  in  fac- 
tories, the  coils  of  undrawn  wire  are  placed 
upon  reels,  and  the  winding  cylinders  are  turn- 
ed by  means  of  suitable  connections  with  the 
driving  shaft,  often  by  bevel  gearing  beneath 
the  benches;  a  contrivance  being  added  for 
throwing  each  cylinder  out  of  gear  as  often  as 
its  coil  of  wire  is  completely  drawn  through. — 
"Whether  wire  is  drawn  by  machinery  or  by 
hand,  after  a  few  drawings,  and  less  in  number 
as  its  size  is  smaller,  it  so  far  loses  its  ductility 
and  becomes  brittle  under  the  process,  as  to  be 
in  danger  of  snapping  off,  or  at  least  as  to  im- 
pair its  quality  and  strength ;  and  to  restore  its 
toughness  and  ductile  character,  it  requires  to 
be  placed  in  an  annealing  oven,  kept  heated  for 
a  certain,time,  and  then  allowed  to  cool  slowly. 
In  thus  annealing  the  wire,  every  precaution 
must  be  adopted  to  avoid  waste  and  deteriora- 
tion of  the  metal  by  oxidation ;  and  a  certain 
uniform  temperature  is  applied  in  case  of  each 
size,  the  coarsest  wire  requiring  the  greatest 
heat ;  an  improved  furnace  for  these  purposes 
was  invented  by  the  Messrs.  Mouchei.  The 
wire,  removed  from  the  ovens  and  cooled,  is 
scoured  or  washed  to  free  it  from  the  oxide 
that  will  have  formed ;  immersion  for  a  time 
in  starch  water  or  in  stale  beer  grounds  is  found 
to  favor  this  result.  At  a  wire  manufactory 
some  years  since,  some  ingots  of  brass  were 
heated  and  quenched  in  the  slightly  acid  liquor 
employed  for  cleaning  the  annealed  wire,  as  a 
ready  means  of  warming  the  liquor ;  this  wire 
was  found  to  pass  with  unusual  ease  through 
the  draw-plate;  and  an  examination  showed 
that  the  acidulated  liquor  had  deposited  over 
the  wire  (by  galvanic  action)  a  delicate  film  of 
copper,  which  appeared  then  to  play  the  part 
of  lubricant  to  the  iron.  The  advantage  se- 
cured by  the  discovery  was  such  as  to  lead  to 
the  employment  ever  since  in  that  factory  of  a 
weak  solution  of  a  copper  salt  in  the  cleaning 
liquor,  the  copper  film  on  the  wire  being  wholly 
removed  in  connection  with  the  last  annealing. 
With  most  descriptions  of  wire,  grease  also  is 
commonly  and  freely  used,  and  with  the  finer 
sizes  wax,  for  purposes  of  lubrication.  To  pre- 
vent depriving  steel  wire  during  the  repeated 
annealings  of  its  carbon,  it  is  surrounded  while 
in  the  furnace  with  charcoal  dust. — The  speed 
at  which  wire  should  be  drawn  is  found  to 
vary  with  the  quality  of  the  metal  and  the 
thickness  of  the  wire.  The  hardest  steel  re- 
quires the  slowest  movement ;  but  in  any  case 
the  rate  is  increased  as  the  wire  is  reduced  in 
size.  As  examples  of  the  best  practical  speed. 
Dr.  Fre  gives,  for  iron  and  brass  wires  0.3  inch 
in  diameter,  12  to  15  inches  per  second;  for 
those  of  T^\  inch,  40  to  45  inches  per  second ; 
for  still  finer  wires  of  silver  or  copper,  60  to  TO 
inches  per  second.  To  remedy  for  fine  wires 
the  inequality  that  must  exist  in  the  thickness 


in  any  great  length,  and  due  to  slight  wear  at 
the  orifice  through  which  the  wire  escapes, 
Mr.  Brockedon  in  1819  patented  the  use  in  fine 
draw-plates  of  the  hardest  precious  stones, 
drilled  with  orifices  of  the  sizes  required.  With 
a  plate  having  a  hole  pierced  through  a  ruby, 
and  of  0.0033  inch  in  diameter,  a  silver  wire 
170  miles  long  has  been  drawn  so  nearly  uni- 
form that  neither  the  micrometer  nor  the  weigh- 
ing of  equal  lengths  at  the  two  ends  showed 
any  difference  in  the  size.  In  1813  Dr.  Wol- 
laston  communicated  to  the  royal  society  a 
method  devised  by  him  for  preparing  wires  of 
extreme  tenuity,  for  use  in  place  of  the  "  spider 
lines''  employed  for  marking  equal  divisions 
across  the  field  of  the  telescope.  He  drilled 
holes  lengthwise  through  small  rods  of  silver, 
cast  into  these  cores  of  gold,  drew  the  com- 
pound bars,  and  then  obtained  the  gold  wire 
of  correspondingly  reduced  size  by  removing 
the  silver  by  an  acid.  Subsequently,  as  both 
more  convenient  and  effectual,  he  drew  plati- 
num wire,  say  to  j^-^  inch  diameter,  and  cast 
about  this  a  cylinder  of  silver,  such  that  the 
platinum  should  be  J^  the  diameter  of  the 
compound  rod;  this  rod,  J  inch  in  diameter, 
is  then  drawn  to  a  wire  so  fine  that,  the  two 
metals  (as  in  case  of  the  gold  and  silver  above) 
perfectly  maintaining  their  relative  diameters 
throughout  the  process,  the  removal  of  the 
silver  by  nitric  acid  finally  leaves  a  platinum 
wire  of  far  less  size  than  could  be  attained  by 
drawing  the  metal  singly,  and  which  has  been 
brought,  it  is  said,  to  a  thickness  of  only  ^o.^iro 
of  an  inch.  Of  such-  wire,  a  mile's  length  would 
weigh  but  a  grain,  and  150  filaments  in  close 
contact  would  barely  equal  the  size  of  an  ordi- 
nary filament  of  raw  silk.  Actual  gold  wire 
being  in  use  for  a  few  purposes  only,  among 
them  that  of  making  filigree  work,  that  which 
is  commonly  known  as  "gold  wire"  is  really 
silver  gilt ;  and  the  mode  of  making  this  quite 
as  strikingly  exemplifies  the  extreme  ductility 
of  the  precious  metals.  A  silver  rod  an  inch  in 
diameter  is  covered  with  leaf  gold,  and  by 
drawing  and  annealing  this  rod  is  then  reduced 
to  the  finest  wire  required ;  and  though  in  the 
outset  but  100  to  140  grains  of  gold  are  thus 
allowed  to  a  pound  of  silver,  the  wire  produced 
is  still  completely  coated  with  the  former  met- 
al. Such  wire  is  wound  upon  thread  to  form 
gold  thread,  the  economy  as  well  as  beauty  of 
the  product  being  increased  by  previously  flat- 
tening the  wire  between  polished  steel  rollers. 
Brass  wire  also  is  made  so  fine,  even  by  the 
ordinary  processes,  that  gauze  may  be  woven 
from  it  which  shall  have  67,000  meshes  to  the 
square  inch. — The  sizes  of  wires  are  conve- 
niently distinguished  in  commerce  and  in  their 
employment,  by  naming  the  actual  diameters, 
or  more  commonly  by  a  set  of  numbers  corre- 
sponding to  these.  For  determining  the  diame- 
ters or  numbers,  wire  gauges  of  different  pat- 
terns are  in  use ;  but  since  the  gauges  employ- 
ed in  different  districts  or  factories  very  com- 
monly do  not  agree  with  one  another,  and 
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manj  of  them  are  not  regular  throughout  in 
the  gradations  which  they  establish  or  measure, 
the  numbers  are  not  a  sure  criterion  of  size, 
and  much  confusion  practically  exists  through 
the  want  of  a  universal  and  uniform  standard. 
To  attain  such  a  standard,  Mr.  Holtzapffel,  in 
the  appendix  to  the  second  volume  of  his 
*' Mechanical  Manipulations,"  proposes  to  em- 
ploy only  the  decimal  divisions  of  the  inch, 
giving  to  these  their  proper  appellations.  Thus, 
wires  would  be  distinguished  as  -/q  wire,  f^, 
Y^f  0  wire,  &c.,  the  gradations  requiring  to  be 
named  being  also  most  numerous  in  the  small 
sizes.  Mr.  Whitworth,  of  England,  has  given, 
in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers"  for  1869,  an  account  of  an 
admirable  contrivance  for  gauging  or  measur- 
ing minute  quantities,  by  which  yq\-q  of  an  inch 
in  the  measure  of  wire  or  sheet  metal  is  dis- 
tinctly appreciable.  His  gauges  are  prepared 
with  decimal  numbers  on  one  side,  from  No. 
18  to  Ko.  300,  and  measuring  from  0.018  to 
0.300  of  an  inch.  In  order  if  possible  to  secure 
uniformity  of  measurement  and  numbers  for 
wire  in  the  United  States,  several  companies 
in  New  York  and  the  New  England  states  have 
adopted  a  new  gauge  devised  by  Messrs.  Brown 
and  Sharpe,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  which  the 
thickness  is  readily  determined  by  slipping  the 
wire  or  plate  within  an  angular  opening  be- 
tween two  steel  bars  with  edges  truly  made, 
and  along  which  respectively  are  marked  the 
points  at  which  the  opening  corresponds,  for 
the  new  gauge  and  the  common  numbering,  to 
sizes  known  as  0000  (0.460  inch  in  the  new 
gauge),  000,  00,  0,  1,  2,  and  so  on  to  86  (0.005 
inch).  Gauges  of  the  same  general  form  have 
been  previously  in  use;  while  those  of  the 
more  common  sort  consist  of  a  plate  of  steel 
having  along  each  edge  a  series  of  slits  or 
notches  of  varying  widths,  and  numbered  to 
correspond  to  the  recognized  sizes  of  wire. — 
The  simple  mode  in  which  the  drawing  of  wire 
is  accomplished  allows  of  giving  to  wires  other 
forms  than  the  ordinary  or  cylindrical.  Thus, 
by  making  the  opening  in  the  draw-plate  of 
suitable  form,  pinion  wire,  or  that  consisting  of 
an  axis  with  ridges  or  leaves  projecting  from  it 
radially,  so  as  to  serve  directly  for  making  the 
pinions  of  timepieces,  and  of  any  size  and  num- 
ber of  teeth,  is  at  once  produced ;  though  in 
this  instance,  as  in  all  others  in  which  rolling 
on  the  cylinder  would  destroy  or  injure  the 
form  of  the  wire,  the  drawing  of  each  piece  is 
accomplished  by  pulling  it  out  in  a  straight  line 
to  full  length  over  a  long  bench,  the  carriage 
to  which  the  first  end  of  the  wire  is  attached 
being,  by  action  of  a  hand  winch  and  use  of  a 
horizontal  rack,  caused  to  move  away  from  the 
plate.  Pinion  wire  is  then  cut  to  the  proper 
lengths  for  pinion  and  axis,  and  to  form  the 
latter  at  the  ends  the  teeth  are  at  these  parts 
filed  away ;  they  are  thus  produced  much  more 
cheaply  than  by  wheel-cutting.  The  grooved 
rims  of  spectacles  are  also  conveniently  made 
by  drawing  first  as  grooved  wire  of  the  re- 


quired size  and  shape,  then  cutting  into  lengths 
and  forming  these  to  the  rims  of  the  glasses. 
The  steel  wire  for  making  needles,  and  the  com- 
mon wire  for  cards  and  some  other  purposes,  re- 
quiring to  be  straight,  the  curvature  acquired  in 
rolling  upon  the  winding  drums  is  removed  by 
drawing  the  wire  between  pins  set  upright  from 
a  wooden  bed,  and  so  arranged  as  to  bend  the 
wire  into  a  wavy  line,  the  flexures  of  which 
are  gradually  diminished  until  they  disappear ; 
the  wire  is  thus  finally  brought  to  be  perfectly 
straight. — Wire  is  applied  to  a  great  variety  of 
uses,  to  some  of  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made.  Among  these  is  that  of  the  manu- 
facture of  wire  gauze  or  cloth.  Beckmann 
refers  to  some  very  old  specimens  of  wire  net- 
work,>the  plaiting  or  weaving  of  which  was  so 
intricate  and  curious  as  to  have  given  rise  to 
the  tradition  that  it  was  accomplished  by  some- 
thing more  than  human  agency.  The  plainer 
sorts  of  wire  gauze  or  net-work  are  woven  on 
looms  differing  but  little  from  those  Tor  cloth. 
Those  of  large  wire  and  open  meshes  are  em- 
ployed for  fences,  large  cages  or  buildings  of 
wire  for  birds  or  small  animals,  and  for  coarse 
riddles  or  sieves,  &c. ;  the  finer  sorts  are  put  to 
use  in  the  construction  of  sieves,  lanterns,  flour- 
dressing  machines,  paper-making  machinery, 
screens  for  windows,  safety  lamps,  &c.  On  a 
principle  similar  to  that  of  the  safety  lamp, 
Aldini  has  contrived  a  wire  armor  for  firemen, 
which,  though  light,  is  very  nearly  flame-proof. 
By  pressing  sheets  of  wire  gauze  in  moulds, 
the  shape  of  which  they  retain,  and  finishing 
oif  their  edges  with  hoops  or  rings,  these  are 
formed  into  dish  covers,  baskets,  and  other 
useful  and  ornamental  articles.-  The  wire  in  bird 
cages,  fenders,  and  other  like  articles  is  often 
specially  plaited  or  woven  in  forming  them,  so 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  making  of  baskets, 
they  admit  of  a  great  variety  of  construction 
and  ornamentation.  Knitting  and  sewing  nee- 
dles and  pins  are  at  first  cut  from  wire  express- 
ly prepared  for  such  manufacture,  that  for  the 
first  two  being  of  steel ;  and  some  of  the  finest 
sorts  of  steel  wire  are  consumed  in  making 
the  hair  springs  of  timepieces.  A  very  im- 
portant use  of  steel  wire  is  its  application  in 
the  way  of  the  so  called  "  strings"  of  pianos. 
Spangles,  or  paillettes,  which  are  small  flat 
disks  of  metal  with  an  opening  in  the  centre, 
and  used  for  ornamenting  garments,  are  formed 
of  wire,  by  twisting  this  in  a  spiral  manner 
round  a  rod  of  suitable  size,  cutting  so  as  to 
obtain  as  many  single  coils  or  rings,  and  then 
flattening  these  with  a  hammer  upon  a  smooth 
anvil.  Gold  and  silver  wires  are  much  used  in 
the  production  of  filigree  work.  In  forming 
this,  the  wires  of  the  two  sorts  are  woven, 
plaited,  or  otherwise  in- worked,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce festoons,  flowers,  or  other  ornaments; 
while  the  two  wires  are  at  certain  points  so 
fused  into  little  balls  in  which  they  both  ap- 
pear as  to  produce  a  very  pleasing  effect.  This 
work,  which  was  long  since  much  in  vogue  for 
small  ornamental  articles  and  decorations,  has 
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now  nearly  fallen  into  disuse. — ^For  the  making 
of  wire  into  wire  rope,  and  in  reference  to  the 
comparative  strength  and  some  of  the  uses  of 
such  rope,  see  the  articles  Rope  and  Bridge. 
It  has  been  observed  that  when  iron  wire  is 
subjected  to  a  red  heat,  its  tensile  strength  is 
greatly  reduced,  while  under  like  conditions 
that  of  iron  chain  remains  quite  unimpaired. 
To  account  for  the  former  fact,  it  had  been 
supposed  that,  in  the  process  of  drawing,  the 
surface  portion  of  the  wire  becomes  condensed 
or  consolidated  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  it,  in 
its  ordinary  state,  that  greater  relative  strength 
which,  section  for  section,  drawn  wire  is 
known  to  possess  over  the  iron  bars  or  rods 
from  which  it  is  made.  In  order  to  test  the 
correctness  of  this  opinion,  Mr.  John  Daglish 
(''  London  Engineer,"  No.  266)  has  made  several 
series  of  experiments ;  and  he  finds  that  heat- 
ing makes  but  a  slight  change  in  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  wire,  sometimes  increasing  and 
sometimes  diminishing  it;  while  the  specific 
gravity  of  hard-drawn  wire  (7.58)  is  less  than 
that  of  forged  iron  (7.74),  so  that,  though  the 
latter  has  the  less  tensile  strength,  it  is  really 
the  more  consolidated.  He  concludes  that 
condensation  of  the  material  of  cold-drawn 
wire  is  not  the  cause  of  its  increased  strength, 
and  that  the  injurious  efi^ect  of  heating  is  not 
due  to  what  has  been  called  the  "  opening  of 
the  pores"  of  the  metal ;  but  that  the  difierence 
arises  through  some  change  in  the  molecular 
structure  of  the  iron  not  attended  by  change  of 
bulk,  and  so  not  sensible  in  any  way. — For 
brief  descriptions,  with  drawings,  of  machines 
for  wiring  tin,  sheet  iron,  and  other  ware,  for 
wire-covering,  and  the  manufacture  of  wire 
rope,  see  ''  Appleton's  Dictionary  of  Machines," 
&c.  (New  York,  1857).  See  also  Beckmann's 
''History  of  Inventions,"  Holland's  "Manufac- 
tures in  Metal"  (Lardner's  "  Cabinet  Oyclopaa- 
dia,"  vol.  ii.),  and  Hebert's  "Engineer's  and 
Mechanic's  Encyclopsedia." 

WIRE  WORM,  a  name  applied  to  the  myri- 
apod  animals  of  the  genus  iulus  (Latr.),  to  the 
larvae  of  several  of  the  spring  beetles,  and  to 
the  caterpillars  of  many  owlet  moths  of  the 
family  agrotididm^  the  last  more  properly  call- 
ed cut-worms.  (See  Out- Worm.)  The  char- 
acters of  the  order  of  myriapods  have  been 
sufficiently  given  under  Centipede.  The  genus 
iulus  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  sub-divi- 
sion chilognatha^  popularly  called  millepedes 
from  the  great  number  of  feet.  The  body  is 
long  and  cylindrical,  consisting  of  numerous 
horny,  arched  segments,  most  bearing  2  pairs 
of  feet  ending  in  small  single  hooks,  the  last 
having  none ;  antennae  short  and  7-jointed ; 
jaws  rudimentary,  suited  for  feeding  on  soft  or 
decaying  vegetable  substances  instead  of  the 
living  prey  of  the  chilopod  centipedes.  Not- 
withstanding the  numerous  legs,  their  move- 
ments are  very  slow  and  worm-like ;  when  in 
danger  the  body  is  rolled  into  a  spiral  ball; 
they  undergo  a  kind  of  metamorphosis,  having 
at  first  only  3  pairs  of  feet,  and  attain  their  full 


growth  only  after  several  moultings  extending 
over  a  period  of  2  years,  showing  an  affinity  to 
the  insects  proper ;  the  reproductive  season  is 
in  Europe  from  December  till  about  the  middle 
of  May ;  they  lay  a  great  number  of  eggs  in  the 
ground.  They  are  common  in  damp  earth  and 
moss,  and  sometimes  on  or  under  the  bark  of 
trees;  they  are  harmless  animals,  unlike  tho 
centipedes,  and  are  actually  beneficial  to  man 
in  warm  climates  by  consuming  decomposing 
vegetable  substances;  they  have  been  consid- 
ered injurious  to  vegetation  in  temperate  re- 
gions, probably  without  sufficient  foundation, 
and  it  has  been  recommended  to  steep  grain  in 
copperas  water  and  other  astringent  solutions 
before  planting,  to  roll  the  seed  in  lime  or 
ashes,  and  to  mix  salt  with  the  manure,  to  pre- 
vent their  depredations.  The  pigmy  wire  worm 
(/.  pusillus^  Say),  common  in  the  middle  states, 
is  ^  inch  long,  with  45  smooth  segments,  flesh- 
colored  with  a  black  patch  at  the  side  of  each 
segment ;  it  is  found  principally  under  the  bark 
of  trees.  The  Canada  wire  worm  (/.  Canaden- 
sis^ Newport),  so  common  in  Canada  and  about 
the  falls  of  Niagara,  is  1^  inches  long,  with  43 
smooth  shining  segments;  it  is  reddish  flesh- 
colored,  with  black  lateral  spots  beneath  a  lon- 
gitudinal series  of  white  patches.  In  Europe 
the  most  common  are  the  /.  sabiilosus  and  ter- 
restris  (Linn.),  about  IJ  inches  long,  of  a  brown- 
ish color,  variegated  with  yellowish,  and  with 
about  120  legs  on  a  side.  The  largest  species 
is  the  /.  maximus  (Linn.),  6  or  7  inches  long, 
and  a  native  of  woods  and  retired  places  in 
South  America. — The  larvae  of  the  spring 
beetles  {elater^  Linn.)  are  called  wire  worms 
from  their  slenderness  and  hardness ;  they  are 
said  to  live  in  the  larva  state  5  years,  during 
most  of  which  time  they  feed  on  the  roots  of 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  grass,  causing  a  great  an- 
nual diminution  and  sometimes  nearly  a  total 
destruction  of  the  crop ;  they  are  especially 
injurious  in  gardens  recently  converted  from 
pasture  lands.  The  best  known  European  wire 
worm  is  the  elater  {agriotes')  segetis  (Bierk.), 
the  catapliagus  lineatus  (Steph.)  according  to 
some  entomologists  being  the  same ;  the  larva 
when  fall-grown  is  about  7  lines  long,  very 
narrow,  yellowish,  hard  and  shining,  with  12 
segments,  the  last  2  indented  with  dark  specks, 
head  brown,  and  end  of  jaws  black ;  it  is  very 
destructive  to  grain  and  culinary  vegetables; 
moles  and  pheasants  destroy  great  numbers  of 
them;  in  England  it  is  the  custom  to  strew 
slices  of  potatoes  and  turnips  in  the  infested 
places  at  night,  and  in  the  morning  to  collect 
and  destroy  the  grubs  which  congregate  upon 
them ;  the  ground  may  also  be  ploughed,  when 
the  crows  and  other  birds  will  pick  up  thd 
grubs.  There  are  several  of  these  larva3  in 
America  in  land  newly  broken  up,  but  fortu- 
nately their  mischief  as  yet  is  chiefly  confined 
to  wood.  The  E.  {agriotes)  mancus  (Say)  is 
about  ^  inch  long,  stout,  dark  brown  covered 
with  dirty  yellowish  gray  hairs,  and  punctured 
thickly  above;   from  April  to  June  numbers 
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may  be  seen  among  the  roots  of  grass  and  on 
rails  and  fences ;  the  larvas  have  6  legs  on  the 
first  3  segments,  and  beneath  the  tail  a  short 
retractile  wart  or  prop-leg;  they  deserve  the 
attention  of  farmers,  especially  in  grain  regions, 
and  hints  for  their  destruction  may  be  derived 
from  the  above  methods  employed  in  Europe. 

WIET,  a  K  W.  CO.  of  Virginia,  bounded  IsT. 
by  Hughes  river,  and  intersected  by  the  Little 
Kanawha;  area,  298  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
3,T51,  of  whom  23  were  slaves.  The  surface 
is  very  hilly  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  98,291  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn,  22,910  of  oats,  25,230  lbs.  of  butter, 
and  1,097  tons  of  hay.  There  were  2  grist 
mills,  7  saw  mills,  13  churches,  and  600  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  Iron  ore  and  bitumi- 
nous coal  are  abundant.     Capital,  Elizabeth. 

WIRT,  William,  an  American  jurist  and  au- 
thor, born  in  Bladensburg,  Md.,  ITov.  8,  1772, 
died  in  Washington,  D.  0.,  Feb.  18, 1834.  His 
father  was  a  native  of  Switzerland,  his  mother 
of  Germany.  Left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  8,  he 
was  brought  up  under  the  care  of  an  uncle,  and 
at  15  had  acquired  sufficient  education  to  be- 
come a  private  tutor.  After  a  year  and  a  half 
thus  employed,  he  began  to  study  law,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1792,  commenced  practice 
at  Culpepper  Court  House,  Ya.,  married  in 
1795,  and  took  up  his  residence  with  his  father- 
in-law.  Dr.  Gilmer,  near  Charlottesville.  In 
1799,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  removed 
to  Richmond,  was  elected  clerk  of  the  house 
of  delegates,  and  in  1802  received  from  the  le- 
gislature the  appointment  of  chancellor  of  the 
eastern  shore  of  Virginia,  an  office  which  he 
soon  resigned  in  order  to  return  to  the  bar  at 
ISTorfolk.  In  1803  he  published  in  the  "Rich- 
mond Argus"  his  "Letters  of  a  British  Spy," 
purporting  to  be  papers  left  at  an  inn  by  an 
English  member  of  parliament  travelling  in 
Virginia.  They  consist  principally  of  sketches 
of  prominent  public  orators,  with  remarks  on 
eloquence  and  some  pages  of  local  description, 
and  proved  extremely  popular,  having  passed 
through  9  or  10  editions  in  book  form.  In  the 
following  year  Mr.  Wirt  published  in  the  "  Rich- 
mond Enquirer"  a  series  of  essays  under  the 
title  of  "The  Rainbow."  He  established  him- 
self at  Richmond  in  1806,  and  represented  that 
city  in  the  Virginia  house  of  delegates  in  1807- 
'8.  In  the  prosecution  of  Aaron  Burr  he  was 
retained  to  assist  the  United  States  attorney, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  trial  displayed  a  learn- 
ing and  eloquence  which  established  his  repu- 
tation as  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  the 
country.  A  series  of  papers  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  the  "Spectator,"  commenced  by  him 
and  several  of  his  friends  in  1810  under  the 
title  of  "The  Old  Bachelor,"  appeared  in  33 
numbers  of  the  "Richmond  Enquirer,"  and 
afterward  in  book  form.  As  early  as  1804  he 
had  begun  his  "Sketches  of  the  Life  and  Char- 
acter of  Patrick  Henry,"  which  after  various 
difficulties  was  completed  in  1817,  and  imme- 
diately took  rank  as  one  of  the  most  popular 


biographies  ever  written  in  America.  Mr. 
Gallatin  referred  to  it  as  "  the  most  masterly 
handling  of  the  pen  of  biography"  he  had  ever 
met  with.  In  1816  Mr.  Wirt  was  appointed  by 
President  Madison  attorney  of  the  United  States 
for  the  district  of  Virginia,  and  in  1817  by  Pres- 
ident Monroe  attorney-general  of  the  United 
States.  He  retained  .this  office  12  years,  and 
on  his  retirement  removed  to  Baltimore,  where 
he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  He  delivered  in  1826  in  the 
hall  of  representatives  in  Washington  a  eulogy 
on  Adams  and  Jefferson.  In  1832  he  was  the 
candidate  of  the  anti-masonic  party  for  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  His  life  has  been 
written  by  J.  P.  Kennedy  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Phila- 
delphia, 1849). 

WIRTH,  JoHANN  Ulrich,  a  German  philos- 
opher, born  at  Dizingen,  Wiirtemberg,  April  17, 
1810.  He  studied  philosophy  and  theology  at 
Tiibiugen,  and  in  1836  published,  in  reply  to 
Justin  Kerner,  Theorie  des  Somnamhulismus, 
He  was  soon  after  elected  pastor  of  the  parish 
of  Kleingartach.  In  1841-2  he  published  his 
System  der  speculativen  Ethih  (2  vols.,  Heil- 
bronn),  and  in  1845  Die  speculative  Idee  Gottes, 
Since  1852  he  has  been  associated  with  J.  H. 
Eichte  and  H.  Ulrici  in  editing  the  Zeitschrift 
fiir  PhilosopTiie  und  philosophische  Kritilc^  the 
organ  of  the  Hegelian  school  of  philosophy. 

WISBY,  Laws  of.  See  Law  Meechant,  vol. 
X.  p.  357. 

WISCASSET,  a  township,  port  of  entry,  and 
the  shire  town  of  Lincoln  co..  Me.,  on  the 
right  bank  of  Sheepscott  river,  16  m.  from  its 
mouth,  and  42  m.  IST.  E.  from  Portland ;  pop. 
in  1860,  2,318.  Its  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
commerce,  the  fisheries,  ship  building,  and  agri- 
culture. It  has  a  good  harbor,  with  water 
enough  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class,  and  sel- 
dom obstructed  by  ice.  Previous  to  1807  it 
was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  seaports  in 
Maine.  The  village  is  pleasantly  situated,  and 
has  3  churches  (Congregational,  Episcopal,  and 
Methodist),  a  bank,  8  public  schools,  and  an 
academy.    The  town  was  first  cettled  in  1730. 

WISCONSIIsr,  one  of  the  north-western 
states  of  the  American  Union,  the  17th  admit- 
ted under  the  federal  constitution,  situated 
between  lat.  42°  30'  and  47°  N.,  and  long. 
87°  30'  and  92°  30'  W.  It  is  bounded  K  by  the 
British  possessions,  E.  by  Michigan,  S.  by  Illi- 
nois, andW.  by  Iowa  and  Minnesota.  Lakes 
Superior  and  Michigan,  two  of  the  largest  bod- 
ies of  fresh  water  on  the  globe,  form  portions 
of  the  northern  and  eastern  boundary  lines, 
and  the  Mississippi  river  flows  on  the  western 
border.  Extreme  dimensions  of  the  state,  both 
IsT.  and  S.  and  E.  and  W.,  300  m. ;  area,  56,000 
sq.  m.,  or  35,840,000  acres.  The  state  is  divid- 
ed into  58  counties,  viz. :  Adams,  Ashland, 
Bad  Axe  (name  changed  to  Vernon  in  1862), 
Brown,  Buffalo,  Burnett,  Calumet,  Chippewa, 
Clark,  Columbia,  Crawford,  Dallas,  Dane, 
Dodge,  Door,  Douglas,  Dunn,  Eau  Claire,  Fond 
du  Lac,  Grant,  Green,  Green  Lake,  Iowa,  Jack- 
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son,  Jefferson,  Junean,  Kenosha,  Kewaunee,  La 
Crosse,  Lafayette,  La  Pointe,  Manitowoc,  Mar- 
athon, Marquette,  Milwaukee,  Monroe,  Oconto, 
Outagamie,  Ozaukee,  Pepin,  Pierce,  Polk,  Port- 
age, Kacine,  Richland,  Rock,  Sauk,  Shawana, 
Sheboygan,  St.  Croix,  Trempeleau,  Walworth, 
Washington,  Waukesha,  Waupacca,  Waushara, 
Winnebago,  and  Wood.  Madison,  situated  on 
the  *'Four  Lakes"  in  Dane  co.,  is  the  capi- 
tal, and  Milwaukee  on  Lake  Michigan  is  the 
chief  city  and  commercial  emporium;  there 
are  IT  other  incorporated  cities  and  18  villages 
whose  population  exceeds  1,000 ;  the  principal 
(with  their  population  in  1860)  are:  Racine, 
7,826;  Janesville,  7,705;  Oshkosh,  6,056;  Wa- 
tertown,  5,307;  Fond  du  Lac,  4,418;  Sheboy- 
gan, 4,266;  Beloit,  4,050;  La  Crosse,  3,714; 
Kenosha,  3,196;  Mineral  Point,  3,193;  Mani- 
towoc, 3,065;  Portage  City,  2,877;  Beaver 
Dam,  2,773;  and  Whitewater,  2,702.  The 
population  of  Wisconsin  in  1830  was  3,245 ;  in 
1840,  30,945;  in  1850,  305,391;  in  1855, 
552,109 ;  and  in  1860,  776,455  ;  showing  an  in- 
crease from  1830  to  1840  of  854  per  cent.,  from 
1840  to  1830  of  887  per  cent.,  and  from  1850  to 
1860  of  154  per  cent.  Ratio  to  the  entire  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States  about  as  1  to  40, 
or  2i  per  cent.;  population  per  sq.  m.,  14. 
Wisconsin  is  the  13th  state  in  amount  of  popu- 
lation, and  is  entitled  to  6  representatives  in 
congress.  Of  the  population  in  1850,  there  were 
164,351  males  and  140,405  females;  colored 
males  305,  females  270;  born  in  Wisconsin 
63,015,  and  in  other  states  of  the  Union  134,897; 
in  Great  B ritain  47, 841 ,  in  British  America  8, 277, 
and  in  Germany  34,159 ;  total  of  foreign  birth, 
106,695,  or  about  35  per  cent.  There  were 
40,865  engaged  in  agriculture,  1,177  in  manu- 
factures, 51,824  in  commerce  and  trades,  and 
1,453  in  the  learned  professions.  Number  of 
births  during  the  preceding  year,  10,427;  of 
deaths,  2,903.  The  ratio  of  deaths  to  the  total 
population  was  1  to  105,  being  lower  than  in 
any  other  state  in  the  Union  except  Oregon  and 
Minnesota.  In  1861  there  were  in  the  state 
219  deaf  and  dumb.  111  blind,  120  insane,  and 
110  idiotic. — There  are  no  mountains,  properly 
speaking,  in  Wisconsin ;  the  whole  surface  may, 
with  slight  exceptions,  be  considered  one  vast 
plain,  varied  only  by  the  cliffs  bordering  the 
rivers  and  lakes,  and  the  moderate  undulations 
called  "  rolling."  This  plain  lies  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  600  to  1,500  feet  above  the  ocean ; 
the  dividing  grounds  between  the  valleys  usu- 
ally attain  but  a  slight  elevation  above  the  sur- 
rounding country,  the  waters  of  a  lake  or  marsh 
being  often  drained  in  opposite  directions  to 
reach  the  ocean  at  widely  different  points. 
The  highest  lands  are  those  along  the  sources 
of  the  tributaries  of  Lake  Superior,  which,  near 
the  Montreal  river,  are  1,700  to  1,800  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  gradually  diminishing 
westward  to  about  1,100  feet  at  the  W.  line  of 
the  state.  From  this  great  water-shed  the 
land  slopes  rapidly  toward  the  lake,  and  more 
gradually  toward  the  S.  to  the  lower  Wisconsin 
vou  XVI. — 32 


river,  whence  there  is  another  slope  toward  the 
S.  drained  mostly  by  the  waters  of  Rock  river 
and  its  tributaries.    At  Portage  City  the  Fox 
and  Wisconsin  rivers  approach  so  nearly  that 
their  waters  are  often  commingled;  they  are 
connected  by  a  canal,  from  which  there  is  a 
descent  of  195  feet  to  Green  bay  and  171  feet 
to  the  Mississippi  at  Prairie  du  Ohien.    There 
are  several  prominent  elevations,  caQed  mounds, 
in  the  S.  W.  portion  of  the  state,  which  for- 
merly served  as  guides  to  the  traveller  in  his 
course ;  among  these  the  principal  are  the  Blue, 
1,729  feet  above  the  sea;  the  Platte,  1,281  feet; 
and  the  Sinsinnewa  mounds,  1,169  feet.    The 
cliffs  along  the  E.  shores  of  Green  bay  and 
Lake  Winnebago  extend  as  far  as  Iron  Ridge  in 
Dodge  CO.,  and  form  a  bold  escarpment,  not 
unlike  the  *' mountain  ridge"  of  western  New 
York  in  general  character  and  geological  age. 
From  this  ridge  the  country  slopes  gradually 
E.  to  Lake  Michigan.     On  this  slope  there  is  a 
remarkable  series  of  drift  hills  and  circular  de- 
pressions called  "pot-ash  kettles,"  extending 
in  a  S.  S.  W.  direction  from  the  peninsula  E.  of 
Green  bay  into  the  state  of  Illinois ;  one  of  the 
highest  peaks  in  Washington  co.  is  1,400  feet 
above  the  sea.    The  greatest  depression  in  the 
state  is  the  surface  of  Lake  Michigan,  which  is 
578  feet  above  the  sea.    The  Mississippi  river 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Platte,  8  m.  above  Du- 
buque, is  591  feet ;  at  Prairie  du  Ohien,  602 ; 
at  La  Crosse,  632 ;  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Croix  river  (Prescott),  677;  and  it  therefore 
has  a  descent  in  this  part  of  its  course  of  5  inches 
per  mile.     The  descent  of  Fox  river  from  Lake 
Winnebago  to  Green  bay  is  170  feet,  forming 
one  of  the  most  valuable  series  of  water  powers 
in  the  West.    No  part  of  the  United  States  ex- 
ceeds the  valley  of  the  upper  Mississippi  in  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  wild  natural  sce- 
nery.   A  series  of  picturesque  slopes  and  rocky 
bluffs,  with  rounded  hills,  wholly  or  partially 
wooded,  affords,  especially  when  reflected  from 
the  surface  of  the  river,  ever  varying  objects 
of  interest. — The  Mississippi  forms  the  western 
boundary  of  the  state  for  about  200  m.,  and  in 
that  distance  receives  *the  waters  of  the  Wis- 
consin, Black,  Chippewa,   and  St.  Croix,   all 
large  streams,  draining  respectively  areas  of 
11,000,  2,200,  9,000,  and  3,600  sq.  m.     The 
other  principal  rivers  are  the  Rock  river,  an- 
other tributary  of  the  Mississippi ;  the  St.  Louis, 
Bois  Brule,  Bad,  and  Montreal,  flowing  into 
Lake    Superior;    the    Menomonee,  Peshtego, 
Oconto,  Pensaukee,  and  Fox,  with  its  tributary 
the  Wolf,  flowing  into  Green  bay;  and  the 
Manitowoc,  Sheboygan,  and  Milwaukee,  tribu- 
taries of  Lake  Michigan.    Innumerable  smaller 
streams  water  almost  the  whole  surface ;  their 
waters  are  usually  clear,  originating  in  springs 
and  small  lakes.    Many  of  those  at  the  north 
are  precipitated  over  rocky  barriers,  forming 
beautiful  cascades  or  rapids ;  and  at  the  south 
they  often  run  through  narrow  rocky  gorges 
called  "dells."    The  Mississippi  is  navigable 
for  steamboats  along  the  whole  border  of  the 
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state ;  the  Wolf  and  Fox  rivers  are  navigable 
for  small  steamboats,  the  latter  having  been  ar- 
tificially improved ;  and  many  of  the  streams 
aflford  ample  water  power  for  mannfacturing 
purposes.  Beside  the  two  great  lakes,  Superior 
and  Michigan,  already  mentioned,  there  are 
numerous  others,  especially  in  the  central  and 
northern  portions  of  the  state ;  they  are  from 
1  to  20  or  30  m.  in  extent,  usually  with  high, 
picturesque  banks,  and  deep  water,  abounding 
in  fish.  The  greatest  numbers  are  found  near 
the  sources  of  the  Chippewa  and  St.  Croix  riv- 
ers, the  whole  surface  being  studded  with  them, 
so  that  in  some  districts  it  would  be  difficult  to 
travel  5  m.  without  finding  a  lake.  A  kind  of 
wild  rice  (zizania  aquatica)  grows  in  the  shal- 
low waters,  affording  sustenance  to  innumera- 
ble water  birds.  The  largest  lake  in  the  state 
is  Lake  Winnebago,  28  m.  long  and  10  m.  wide, 
covering  an  area  of  212  sq.  m. ;  it  is  daily  nav- 
igated by  small  steamboats  from  Fond  du  Lac 
to  Menasha,  situated  respectively  at  its  S.  and 
N.  extremities.  The  other  principal  lakes  are 
St.  Croix,  Pepin,  Pewaugan,  Pewaukee,  Geneva, 
Green,  Koshkonong,  the  Four  Lakes,  &c. — 
The  geology  of  the  state  is  simple,  the  series 
of  rocks  extending  from  the  primary  and  oldest 
Silurian  only  to  the  devonian.  In  the  central 
and  northern  portions,  granite,  gneiss,  talcose 
slates,  syenitic  and  other  primary  and  azoic 
rocks,  with  metamorphic  sandstones,  conglom- 
erates, trap  dikes,  &c.,  prevail,  extending  from 
the  vicinity  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  lower  rap- 
ids of  the  Chippewa,  Black,  Wisconsin,  Wolf, 
and  Menomonee  rivers.  This  district  has  a 
length  from  E.  to  W.  of  240  m. ;  its  greatest 
breadth,  near  the  middle  of  the  state,  is  160 
m.  These  rocks  have  been  but  little  examined 
scientifically;  they  occur  in  ranges  running 
in  a  W.  S.  W.  and  E.  N.  E.  direction,  and  in 
dome-shaped  masses.  One  of  these  ranges  in 
Douglas  CO.  presents  the  characteristics  of 
the  copper  ranges  in  the  upper  peninsula  of 
Michigan ;  another  in  Ashland  co.,  known  as 
the  Penokee  Iron  range,  abounds  in  magnetic 
iron  ore  not  yet  wprked.  It  is  chiefly  in  this 
primary  district  that  pine  timber  is  obtained 
in  such  immense  quantities ;  it  is  the  most  ele- 
vated part  of  the  state,  contains  the  greatest 
number  of  small  lakes,  and*  is  the  least  settled 
and  improved.  Resting  upon  the  edges  of  the 
strata  of  primary  rocks,  the  Potsdam  sandstone 
is  found,  forming  a  belt  on  almost  every  side, 
from  10  to  60  m.  in  breadth.  The  general 
form  of  the  sandstone  district  is  that  of  a  cres- 
cent, its  horns  on  the  Menomonee  and  St.  Croix 
rivers,  and  its  greatest  breadth  in  the  region  of 
the  Wisconsin  river,  near  the  middle  of  the 
state.  The  sand  is  generally  pure,  frequently 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  glass.  It  often 
contains  calcareous  beds  with  fossil  remains 
of  much  interest,  representing  the  animals  of 
the  oldest  or  primordial  fauna;  the  decay  of 
these  beds  mingling  with  the  sand  renders  the 
soil  fertile.  This  rock  often  forms  bold  cliffs 
and  prominent  peaks ;  the  strata  are  irregular. 


contorted,  and  variously  curved,  indicating  grad- 
ual deposition  from  currents  of  water.  Next  ' 
above  the  Potsdam  sandstone  is  a  heavy  deposit 
of  limestone,  locally  known  as  the  lower  mag- 
nesian  limestone ;  it  contains  copper  ores  in  a 
few  places,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  also  lead. 
This  is  succeeded  by  the  upper  sandstone,  hav- 
ing many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Potsdam, 
upon  which  are  the  blue  and  Galena  limestones 
(or  dolomites),  corresponding  with  the  Trenton 
of  New  York,  chiefly  in  the  latter  of  which  are 
found,  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  state  and  ad- 
joining portions  of  Iowa  and  Illinois,  the  fis- 
sures containing  deposits  of  lead,  zinc,  and  cop- 
per ores.  In  this  district,  though  yielding  large 
quantities  of  lead,  the  soil  is  rich  and  produc- 
tive. These  mines  were  first  discovered  by  Le 
Sueur  in  1700,  but  attracted  little  attention 
until  1826,  from  which  time  the  quantity  of 
lead  produced  increased  rapidly  until  1845; 
and  they  continue  to  yield  a  supply  equal  to 
about  one  eighth  of  the  quantity  produced  in 
the  whole  world.  Most  of  the  lead  is  sent  to 
Galena,  111.,  whence  as  much  as  24,000  tons 
has  been  shipped  in  one  year.  In  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  state,  limestones  of  the  Niagara 
group'  are  found  underlying  the  surface,  from 
the  entrance  of  Green  bay  along  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan  to  Illinois,  affording  materials 
for  building  and  for  the  manufacture  of  quick- 
lime. Near  Milwaukee,  covering  a  limited 
space,  rocks  of  the  devonian  age  occur,  con- 
taining remains  of  the  fish  of  a  very  ancient 
ocean.  The  limestone  district  of  Wisconsin  in- 
cludes nearly  all  those  portions  lying  S.  and  E. 
of  the  Fox  and  lower  Wisconsin  rivers,  with 
considerable  tracts  along  the  Mississippi  and  W. 
of  Green  bay.  All  these  rocks  are  older  than 
those  of  the  coal  formation,  and  lie  below  them ; 
hence  no  coal  is  found  in  this  state.  With  the 
exception  of  the  lead  region,  and  the  counties 
lying  along  the  Mississippi  river,  the  state  is 
covered  with  a  heavy  deposit  of  clay,  sand, 
gravel,  and  bowlders  or  "  drift ;  "  and  it  is  gen- 
erally this  deposit  rather  than  the  underlying 
rocks  that  gives  character  to  the  soil.  Among 
the  pebbles  masses  of  native  copper  are  often 
found,  associated  with  silver,  clearly  showing 
that  this  drift  had  its  origin  at  the  north.  The 
drift,  in  a  modified  form,  furnishes  the  clay 
from  which  cream-colored  bricks  are  made,  of 
great  beauty  and  durability.  A  geological  sur- 
vey of  the  state  has  been  in  progress  for  several 
years,  and  the  first  volume  of  results  was  pub- 
lished in  1862. — Lead  ore  is  the  most  important 
mineral  product  of  the  state,  found  chiefly  in 
the  counties  of  Grant,  Lafayette,  and  Iowa ;  it 
is  mostly  the  sulphuret  (galena),  though  the 
carbonate  (called  white  mineral)  often  occurs. 
Iron  ores  are  found  in  great  quantities  and  of 
easy  access  at  Iron  Ridge  in  Dodge  co.,  at 
Ironton  in  Sauk  co.,  at  the  Black  river  falls  in 
Jackson  co.,  and  in  the  Penokee  Iron  range,  in 
Ashland  co.  near  Lake  Superior.  Magnetic 
ores  also  occur  in  the  primary  region  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Menomonee  river,  in  the  N.  E. 
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part  of  the  state.  The  ore  has  heen  smelted 
only  at  Iron  Ridge,  Ironton,  and  Black  River 
Falls.  iTative  copper  is  found  in  limited  quan- 
tities in  the  N".  part  of  the  state ;  and  copper 
ores  have  been  discovered  in  fissures  in  Iowa 
and  Crawford  counties.  Two  ores  of  zinc,  as- 
sociated with  the  lead,  have  been  smelted  to  a 
small  extent  at  Mineral  Point.  Limestone  suit- 
able for  polishing  (or  marbles)  has  been  found ; 
the  drift  afi:brds  clay  suitable  for  the  coarser 
wares  and  for  brick ;  beds  of  peat  and  of  shell 
marl  occur  in  the  marshes  and  beds  of  ancient 
lakes.  Gypsum  has  been  found  on  Sturgeon 
bay.  Oarnelians  and  agates  are  picked  up 
among  the  pebbles  of  the  lake  shores,  and  are 
found  associated  with  the  trap  rocks. — The 
mean  annual  temperature  of  the  southern  and 
more  settled  portion  of  the  state  is  46°  F. ; 
mean  temperature  of  winter,  20°;  of  spring 
and  autumn,  47° ;  and  of  summer,  72°.  The 
waters  of  Lake  Michigan  materially  affect  the 
temperature  of  the  counties  along  its  shores, 
moderating  both  the  excessive  heat  of  summer 
and  the  cold  of  winter ;  and  hence  the  temper- 
ature of  January  at  Milwaukee  is  found  on  the 
Mississippi  river  half  a  degree  of  latitude  fur- 
ther S.,  and  that  of  July  at  St.  Paul,  2°  further 
K.  The  N.  part  of  this  lake  only  is  covered 
with  ice  in  the  winter,  which  never  reaches  as 
farS.  as  Milwaukee,  where. the  navigation  con- 
tinues open  during  the  whole  year.  The  Mil- 
waukee river  remains  closed  on  an  average 
from  I^^ov.  30  to  March  18,  or  107  days.  Snow 
always  falls  in  the  N".  part  of  the  state  before 
the  occurrence  of  heavy  frosts,  protecting  the 
ground  and  the  roots  of  plants  from  freezing,  and 
accelerating  the  growth  of  vegetation  in  the 
spring.  In  the  S.  part  of  the  state  snow  often 
lies  to  the  depth  of  12  to  18  inches,  but  some 
winters  pass  almost  without  snow.  The  pre- 
vailing winds  of  spring  are  from  the  N.  E. ;  of 
summer,  S.  E. ;  of  autumn  and  winter,  W.  The 
winters  are  cold,  mostly  uniform,  with  many 
clear  dry  days ;  the  springs  are  backward ;  the 
summers  short  and  hot ;  the  autumns  mild 
and  almost  always  pleasant.  The  annual  quan- 
tity of  rain  and  melted  snow  is  about  32  inches. 
The  barometer  varies  in  its  extremes  from  28 
to  a  little  above  30  inches,  the  mean  being 
about  29.5  inches.  The  sudden  changes  indi- 
cating great  storms  appear  on  the  Mississippi  6 
or  8  hours  before  they  reach  Lake  Michigan. 
Yery  numerous  meteorological  observations 
have  been  made  in  Wisconsin,  but  they  have  not 
yet  been  collated  and  studied. — ^An  enumer- 
ation of  the  animals  of  Wisconsin  recently  pub- 
lished indicates  62  species  of  mammals,  300 
of  birds,  19  of  reptiles,  and  90  of  mollusks  or 
shells.  The  buffalo,  wild  turkey,  and  some 
other  species  are  now  extinct ;  the  elk,  deer, 
bear,  beaver,  fisher,  wolf,  otter,  wild  cat,  por- 
cupine, (fee,  are  still  found;  and  among  the 
smaller  quadrupeds  are  the  striped  gopher,  bat, 
mole,  squirrel,  pouched  rat,  &;c.  The  larger 
birds  are  the  golden  and  bald  eagle,  great 
white  owl,  quail,  partridge;  the  spruce,  wil^ 


low,  prairie,  and  sharp-tailed  grouse;  wood- 
cock, wild  goose,  ducks  in  great  numbers  and 
varieties,  pelican,  loon,  &c.  Pigeons  are  abun- 
dant. Great  quantities  of  fish  are  annually 
caught  in  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan,  as  well 
as  in  the  smaller  lakes  and  rivers;  among  these 
the  most  important  are  the  white  fish,  trout, 
siskowet,  maskinonge,  pickerel,  and  perch ;  the 
most  curious  are  the  bill-fish  and  the  spoon- 
bill sturgeon.  The  insects  and  lower  classes  of 
animals  have  not  yet  been  studied.  The  pub- 
lished catalogue  of  Wisconsin  plants  contains 
about  1,300  species,  exclusive  of  the  lower  or- 
ders ;  of  these,  60  are  forest  trees,  and  130 
shrubs;  280  have  reputed  medicinal  virtues; 
100  belong  to  the  family  of  grasses,  and  150  to 
that  of  compound  flowering  plants  (sunflowers, 
&c.),  which  occur  so  abundantly  in  the  prairies 
and  open  districts  as  often  to  give  a  yellow 
hue  to  the  landscape  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
flowering  season.  One  of  these,  called  the  com- 
pass plant  {silphium  terehinthitKiceuTri),  when 
growing  in  open  exposed  situations,  has  the 
lobes  of  its  large  palmate  radical  leaves  pointed 
toward  the  K  and  S.  Nearly  all  the  1^.  half 
of  the  state  abounds  in  pine,  balsam,  hemlock, 
and  other  cone-bearing  evergreen  trees,  of 
which  the  white  pine,  usually  towering  far 
above  the  other  trees  of  the  forest,  is  the  most 
common.  The  great  prairies  of  Illinois  extend 
into  several  of  the  southern  counties  of  Wis- 
consin, between  which  and  the  heavily  timber- 
ed districts  there  is  a  region  of  openings,  in 
which  the  bur  oak  (quercus  macrocarpa)  chiefly 
abounds.  A  line  drawn  from  Racine  on  the 
W.  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  in  a  !N*.  W.  direc- 
tion, will  mark  the  boundaries  between  the 
openings  and  the  heavily  timbered  lands.  The 
red  oak  (Q.  rubra)  is  the  only  species  of  oak 
that  extends  as  far  N.  as  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior. — The  ancient  earthworks,  so  abun- 
dant in  the  western  states,  assume  in  Wisconsin 
imitative  forms,  being  intended  to  represent 
the  human  figure,  or  that  of  some  of  the  more 
familiar  animals.  These  are  usually  combined 
and  associated  with  circular  mounds  and  ridges 
running  in  straight  or  curved  lines.  The  most 
important  and  best  known  are  those  at  Azta- 
lan  in  Jefferson  co.,  where  a  space  of  17f  acres 
is  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  earth  and  burnt  clay 
(not  proper  brick),  supported  at  regular  inter- 
vals by.mounds  or  buttresses.  This  is  supposed 
to  have  been  one  of  the  "  sacred  enclosures," 
intended  doubtless  for  some  religious  ceremo- 
nial purposes.  Fragments  of  rude  pottery  are 
often  found,  with  arrow  heads  of  flint,  and 
stone  axes,  pipes,  &c. — Agriculture  is  the  chief 
object  of  industry,  and  is  encouraged  by  legis- 
lative appropriations  of  $3,000  annually  to  the 
state  agricultural  society,  and  $100  to  each  of 
the  county  societies ;  the  state  society  holds  an 
annual  fair  or  exhibition,  and  has  published  6 
volumes  of  transactions.  In  1861  there  were 
36  county  agricultural  societies  holding  fairs, 
and  $7,165  was  paid  in  premiums.  The  soil  of 
the  state  is  rich  and  varied,  yielding  abun- 
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dant  crops  under  proper  culture.  By  a  law  of 
the  state  the  assessors  are  required  to  collect 
annuaUj  the  statistics  of  the  crops  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  chief  items  for  the  year  1860, 
and  their  value,  are  as  follows :  wheat,  27,316,- 
306  hushels,  $17,100,995;  oats,  13,834,937 
bushels,  $2,171,292;  Indian  corn,  12,045,178 
hushels,  $2,953,578;  hay,  692,872  tons,  $2,- 
695,802 ;  potatoes,  8,713,902  bushels,  $1,153,- 
018;  butter,  10,923,826  pounds,  $1,198,904; 
cattle  on  hand,  554,903  head,  $6,227,158 ;  cat- 
tle slaughtered,  57,781  head,  $1,164,304;  swine 
on  hand,  406,572,  $1,095,688;  swine  slaugh- 
tered, 248,413,  $2,504,213  ;  horses  and  mules, 
127,837,  $6,226,079  ;  making,  with  minor  arti- 
cles, the  aggregate  value  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts $47,149,729.  The  U.  S.  census  of  1860 
shows  an  aggregate  of  8,746,036  acres  of  im- 
proved and  4,153,134  acres  of  unimproved 
lands,  and  indicates  that  only  about  one  fifth 


of  the  whole  area  of  the  state  has  been  appro- 
priated to  farming  purposes  ;  the  remainder  is 
chiefly  in  the  central  and  northern  portions. 
The  principal  articles  manufactured  in  1860, 
and  their  value,  were  reported  as  follows: 
lumber,  355,055,155  feet,  $2,362,558;  shingles, 
2,272,061  M.,  $1,134,834;  boots  and  shoes, 
299,354  pairs,  $715,169;  cabinet  ware,  $402,- 
326 ;  wagons,  7,454,  $449,410  ;  wood  and  wil- 
low ware,  $329,755;  leather,  $146,177;  paper, 
97,360  reams,  $143,565 ;  value  of  lead  raised 
from  the  mines,  $264,757,  smelted  $188,880, 
manufactured  $84,459 ;  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested in  manufactures,  $3,645,109. — Two  main 
lines  of  railroads  run  across  the  state,  from 
Milwaukee  on  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  which  with  a  number  of  shorter 
ones  have  an  aggregate  length  of  926  m.,  and 
cost  about  $34,000  per  mile,  as  exhibited  in  the 
following  table : 


Milwaukee  and  Prairie  du  Cliien 

"  "  "  (branch). 

La  Crosse  and  Milwaukee 

Chicago  and  North- Western 

Racine  and  Mississippi 

Milwaukee  and  Western 

"  "         "        (branch) 

Milwaukee  and  Horicon 

Milwaukee  and  Chicago 

Mineral  Point 

Kenosha,  Kockford,  and  Eock  Island 

Beloit  and  Madison 

Sheboygan  and  Fond  du  Lac 

Wisconsin  Central 

Fox  Lake 


Termini. 


Milwaukee  to  Prairie  du  Chien 

Milton  to  Monroe 

Milwaukee  to  La  Crosse 

Appleton  to  state  line,  south 

Eacine  to  Beloit 

Milwaukee  Junction  to  Sun  Prairie 

Waterto  wn  to  Columbus 

Horicon  to  Berlin 

Milwaukee  to  state  line 

Mineral  Point  to  Warren,  on  state  line. 

Kenosha  to  Genoa 

Beloit  to  Evanston 

Sheboygan  to  Glenbulah 

Genoa  to  Elkhorn 

Fox  Lake  to  La  Crosse  railroad 


Length. 


195 

40 

200 

143 

69 

57 

20 

42 

40 

82 

29 

2T 

20 

10 

2 


Cost. 


The  gross  earnings  of  these  railroads  for  the 
year  1860  were  $2,512,891 ;  for  1861,  $3,476,184, 
showing  an  increase  in  one  year  of  $963,293. 
The  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  railroad  connects 
the  Wisconsin  system  of  railroads  directly 
with  the  great  lines  running  east  through 
Canada,  New  York,  &c.  Steamships  ply  reg- 
ularly across  Lake  Michigan  in  connection 
with  this  route  during  the  summer,  and  pro- 
pellers in  the  winter.  The  shipments  by  this 
route  in  1861  were  224,632  bbls.  flour,  30,285 
bbls.  beef,  850,625  lbs.  wool,  582,429  lbs.  hides, 
&c.,  the  whole  amount  being  33,723  tons.  But 
the  surplus  products  of  the  state  are  chiefly 
exported  by  water  on  the  great  lakes,  from 
Milwaukee  to  Buffalo,  Oswego,  and  other  ports 
below,  or  directly  to  Europe.  The  shipments 
of  wheat,  including  flour  reduced  to  its  equiva- 
lent in  wheat,  during  the  year  1861,  were  as 
follows:  from  Milwaukee,  16,672,865 bushels; 
from  Eacine,  910,767 ;  from  Green  Bay,  448,- 
722 ;  from  Kenosha,  384,000 ;  from  Sheboygan, 
210,262;  from  Ozaukee,  69,610;  from  other 
ports,  51,310 ;  total,  18,756,536  bushels.  Some 
of  the  products  of  the  interior  are  taken  to 
Chicago  over  the  roads  leading  to  that  city ; 
and  the  lead  smelted  in  the  western  counties  is 
mostly  shipped  from  Galena  in  Illinois.  Such 
are  the  facilities  for  transporting  these  products, 
by  means  of  propellers  and  sail  vessels  on  the 
lakes,  that  prices  are  but  little  below  those  of 
eastern  markets.  American  shipping  having 
the  privilege  of  free  navigation  of  the  St.  Law- 


$7,500,000 

6,800,000 
6,038,723 
2,277,000 

1,520,447 

1,381,391 
1,883,965 
1,634,700 

898,807 
891,000 
826,976 
830,000 
15,000 

rence  to  the  ocean,  efforts  have  been  made  to 
open  a  direct  trade  from  Milwaukee  to  Europe. 
The  first  voyage  was  made  in  1856 ;  a  second 
in  1869,  with  a  cargo  of  hard  lumber ;  the  third 
in  1860,  with  a  cargo  of  16,643  bushels  of  wheat; 
and  in  1861  four  vessels  took  out  66,595  bushels 
of  wheat.  All  these  vessels  returned  safely  to 
the  lakes. — The  government  of  the  state  is  in 
accordance  with  the  constitution  adopted  Eeb. 
18,  and  ratified  by  a  vote  of  the  people  March 
14,  1848.  By  it  certain  personal  rights  are 
secured  to  every  citizen,  slavery  prohibited, 
adequate  remedies  for  wrongs  secured,  the 
crime  of  treason  clearly  defined,  leases  of  land 
for  agricultural  purposes  longer  than  15  years 
prohibited,  and  aliens  allowed  to^  hold  and 
convey  property ;  all  white  male  citizens  and 
persons  who  have  declared  their  intention  to 
become  citizens,  who  are  21  years  of  age  and 
who  have  resided  in  the  state  one  year,  have 
the  right  to  vote.  The  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  a  senate  of  33  members,  one  half 
elected  annually  for  two  years,  and  an  assembly 
of  100  members  elected  annually.  The  legis- 
lature sits  at  Madison  on  the  2d  Wednesday  in 
January ;  the  members  receive  $2.50  per  day 
and  mileage,  and  can  hold  no  ofiice  created,^  or 
the  emoluments  of  which  are  increased,  during 
their  term ;  they  cannot  grant  divorces  nor  au- 
thorize lotteries.  The  governor  (salary  $1,200) 
holds  his  office  for  two  years ;  he  must  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  a  voter  in  the 
state;  he  may  grant  pardons  and  reprieves, 
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and  has  a  veto  power  over  the  enactment  of 
laws.  The  lieutenant-governor  acts  in  the  ab- 
sence or  disability  of  the  governor,  and  pre- 
sides over  the  proceedings  of  the  senate,  when 
his  pay  is  $5  per  day.  The  other  elective  state 
officers  are  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  at- 
torney-general, superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, bank  comptroller,  and  state  prison 
commissioner.  Sheriffs  and  other  county  offi- 
cers are  elected  for  two  years.  The  annual 
elections  are  held  on  the  Tuesday  succeeding 
the  first  Monday  in  ITovember.  The  senate  is 
a  court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments;  the  su- 
preme court  consists  of  a  chief  justice  and  two 
associates,  and  has  appellate  jurisdiction  only, 
without  jury  trial ;  the  circuit  courts  (now  12) 
have  original  powers  in  all  civil  and  criminal 
matters  and  appellate  jurisdiction  from  inferior 
courts,  may  issue  writs  of  habeas  corpus^  &c., 
and  have  a  general  control  over  inferior  courts. 
Judges  are  elected  for  6  years,  and  have  a  sal- 
ary of  $2,500  per  annum ;  they  can  receive  no 
fees,  and  must  reside  within  their  circuits.  The 
supreme  court  is  held  annually  at  Madison ;  the 
circuit  courts  twice  or  more  in  each  year.  The 
terms  of  office  of  the  supreme  court  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  one  judge  goes  out  every  two 
years.  Justices  of  the  peace  are  elected  in  the 
towns  for  two  years,  and  have  jurisdiction  in 
matters  not  involving  the  title  of  lands,  nor 
more  than  $100.  Judges  of  probate  are  elected 
in  the  several  counties,  and  in  those  of  Mil- 
waukee, La  Orosse,  Douglas,  and  La  Pointe, 
they  have  certain  additional  powers,  constitut- 
ing county  courts.  The  chief  sources  and 
amount  of  revenue  for  the  year  1861  were :  from 
state  tax  and  tax  on  suits  at  law,  $245,143.18 ; 
from  bank  tax,  $78,174.24;  railroad  licenses, 
$25,056.29;  licenses  to  insurance  companies, 
$14,290.56 ;  and  from  miscellaneous  sources, 
$16,166.87.  The  chief  items  of  expenditure 
were :  for  salaries  of  state  officers,  judges,  &c., 
$81,403.95 ;  expenses  of  the  regular  session  of 
the  legislature,  $75,972.26 ;  for  state  prison, 
$29,199.87;  current  expenses  of  institutions  for 
deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  insane,  reform  schools, 
&c.,  $32,300 ;  for  addition  to  capitol  at  Madi- 
son, $27,261.61 ;  for  building  hospital  for  in- 
sane, $67,638.47;  interest  on  state  loan,  $18,- 
973.66  ;  agricultural  societies,  $8,987.30 ;  state 
historical  society,  $1,000;  geological  survey, 
$7,411.83 ;  township  school  libraries,  $18,- 
406.25;  miscellaneous  and  special  appropria- 
tions, $50,412.74;  total  expenditures,  $418,- 
960.44 ;  balance  in  the  treasury,  Jan.  1,  1862, 
$16,568.53.  The  state  has  several  trust  funds, 
which  were  on  Jan.  1, 1862,  as  follows: 


Funds. 

Productive 
capital. 

Unproductive 
capital.* 

Income  for 

year  up  to 

Sept.  30, 1861. 

School  fund 

$2,124,019  62 
248,092  86 
816,104  87 
79,T20  86 

$943,268  57 
91,366  39 

1,563,234  99 
21,547  03 

$151,109  41 

University  fund 

Swamp  land  fund. .... 
Drainage  fund 

18,397  70 
22,643  98 
5,551  58 

Total 

$2,76T,93T  71 

$2,619,416  98 

$197,602  67 

*  The  estimated  value  of  lands  remaining  unsold. 


The  constitution  prohibits  the  creation  of  a 
state  debt  beyond  the  sum  of  $100,000,  except 
in  case  of  invasion,  insurrection,  &c.  A  loan 
of  $1,200,000  was  authorized  by  the  legislature 
in  1861  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of  the  south- 
ern insurrection,  and  under  this  authority 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $950,000  have  been 
issued,  making  the  total  state  debt  $1,050,000. 
The  quantity  of  land  assessed  in  1861  was 
17,341,696  acres,  valued  at  $95,996,016 ;  value 
of  city  and  village  lots,  $31,651,537;  of  per- 
sonal property,  $24,092,610;  aggregate  equal- 
ized value  of  taxable  property  in  the  state, 
$180,984,354;  amount  of  state  taxes  for  all 
purposes  levied,  $340,492. — The  school  fund  is 
derived  from  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  lands 
granted  to  the  state  by  congress,  being  the  16th 
section  (or  square  mile)  of  every  township  (of 
36  sq.  m.  each)  in  the  state ;  the  grant  of  500,000 
acres  made  on  the  admission  of  "Wisconsin  as  a 
state  in  1848;  one  fourth  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  of  swamp  lands ;  5  per  cent,  on  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  government  lands;  and 
certain  penalties,  fines,  and  forfeitures.  The 
proceeds  are  annually  distributed,  and  (with 
the  local  taxes)  support  the  schools,  rendering 
them  entirely  free  to  all  the  children  of  the 
state.  The  number  of  school  districts  in  1861 
was  4,558 ;  number  of  children  between  4  and 
20  years  of  age,  299,133;  number  attending 
public  schools,  198,443 ;  estimated  number  in 
private  schools,  8,000;  number  of  teachers, 
6,000;  average  monthly  wages  of  teachers, 
male  $23,  female  $14.62 ;  amount  of  state  fund 
apportioned,  $131,636 ;  amount  raised  by  tax, 
$723,130;  number  of  school  houses,  4,211; 
valuation  of  school  houses,  $1,802,732.  One 
fourth  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  swamp  lands 
granted  to  the  state  in  1850  is  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  normal  instruction,  under  the 
direction  of  a  board  of  trustees ;  a  part  of  it  is 
expended  in  holding  teachers'  institutes  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  state,  and  the  remainder  di- 
vided among  colleges  and  academies  in  which 
normal  instruction  is  given.  In  1861  this  fund 
amounted  to  $6,216 ;  number  of  institutes  held, 
27 ;  amount  distributed  to  colleges  and  acade- 
mies, $1,825.  The  state  university  at  Madison 
is  supported  by  the  interest  of  funds  derived 
from  the  sale  of  lands  granted  by  congress  for 
that  purpose.  It  was  founded  in  1851,  and  in 
1862  had  7  instructors,  180  students,  and  4,000 
volumes  in  the  library.  Lawrence  university 
at  Appleton  (Methodist)  was  founded  in  1849, 
has  property  valued  at  $154,000,  has  8  instruc- 
tors, 149  students,  and  4,500  volumes.  Beloit 
college  (Congregational),  founded  in  1847,  has 
property  valued  at  $139,226,  8  instructors,  143 
students,  and  4,000  volumes.  Several  other 
institutions  have  been  organized ;  among  them 
Carroll  college  at  Waukesha,  Kacine  college 
(Episcopal),  Galesville  university,  Milwaukee 
female  college,  and  the  Wisconsin  female  col- 
lege at  Beaver  Dam.  The  chief  public  libra- 
ries in  addition  to  those  just  mentioned  are  the 
state  library  at  Madison,  with  6,000  volumes; 
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the  library  of  the  state  historical  society  at 
Madison,  8,500  volumes ;  and  that  of  the  young 
men's  association  at  Milwaukee,  4,600  volumes. 
An  institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind 
was  opened  near  Janesville  in  1850 ;  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  1861  was  45 ;  annual  expense, 
including  improvements  and  repairs,  $9,849. 
To  pupils  from  the  state  no  charge  is  made 
for  board  or  tuition.  The  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  was  established  at  Delavan, 
Walworth  co.,  in  1852 ;  it  has  86  pupils ;  an- 
nual expense,  $13,173.  All  the  deaf  and  dumb 
of  the  state  between  the  ages  of  10  and  30  are 
entitled  to  an  education  without  charge  for 
tuition  or  board ;  and  to  prepare  them  to  sup- 
port themselves,  they  are  required  to  work  a 
portion  of  each  day  at  some  useful  occupation 
or  trade.  A  hospital  for  the  insane  is  in  prog- 
ress of  construction  on  the  N.  shore  of  ^'Fourth 
Lake,"  near  Madison;  although  the  building 
was  unfinished,  patients  were  admitted  in 
1860;  whole  number  admitted  145,  of  whom 
103  remain ;  annual  expense,  $21,602.  The  re- 
form school  for  juvenile  delinquents  was  open- 
ed at  Waukesha  in  1860;  whole  number  of 
pupils  admitted  up  to  Sept.  30,  1861,  67;  an- 
nual expense,  $7,022.  Boys  under  15  and  girls 
under  14  years  of  age  are  committed  to  this 
school  for  any  crime,  are  instructed  in  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  and  are 
required  to  work  during  certain  hours.  The 
farm  contains  70  acres.  The  state  prison  was 
,  established  at  Waupun  in  1851,  since  which 
time  704  convicts  have  been  admitted;  326 
have  worked  their  full  term,  225  were  pardon- 
ed, and  16  removed  by  death,  &c.,  leaving  137 
imprisoned  Sept.  30,  1861 ;  expenses  for  the 
year,  $37,948,  of  which  there  was  paid  by  the 
state  $24,000.  A  general  banking  law,  having 
been  previously  authorized  by  a  vote  of  the 
people,  was  passed  in  1852,  under  which  there 
were  on  Sept.  30,  1861,  107  banks  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $6,507,000,  and  a  circula- 
tion of  $2,780,267.  The  circulation  is  secured 
by  the  deposit  of  public  stocks  ($3,104,510)  and 
specie  ($76,491.13)  in  the  state  treasury. — The 
following  table  gives  the  statistics  of  the  prin- 
cipal religious  sects  in  Wisconsin : 


Number 

Value  of 

Number 

Number 

Denominfttion. 

of 

church 

of 

of 

churches. 

property. 

attendants. 

members. 

Methodist  Episcopal . 

166 

$231,958 

65,000 

21,372 

Eoman  Catholic 

241 

224,000 

200,000 

Protestant  Episcopal 

36 

28,000 

T,000 

2,143 

Coneregational 

Presbyterian 

14T 

8,000 

2,650 

123 

29,000 

7,500 

3,456 

Total 

T18 

$512,958 

287,500 

29,620 

The  number  of  newspapers  published  in  the 
state  is  104,  of  which  9  are  daily ;  2  dailies  and 
several  weeklies  are  in  the  German  language, 
and  the  immigrants  from  Norway,  Holland,  and 
Wales  have  journals  in  their  own  languages. — 
The  earliest  explorers  of  the  country  now  con- 
stituting the  state  of  Wisconsin  found  the  Ohip- 
pewas  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Superior,  at  war 
with  the  Sioux  (Dacotahs),  on  the  head  waters 


of  the  Mississippi.  The  Menomonees,  Winne- 
bagoes,  Mascoutens,  Miamis,  and  Kickapoos 
occupied  other  portions  of  the  same  district. 
At  a  later  period  the  Potawatomies  and  the 
Sauk  and  Fox  tribes  were  in  possession.  Sev- 
eral tribes  have  been  removed  from  the  state 
of  Kew  York  to  Wisconsin ;  of  these  the  Broth- 
ertowns  have  thrown  off  the  tribal  govern- 
ment, and  have  been  admitted  to  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  Menomonees  still  occupy  lands  assigned 
them  on  Wolf  river,  the  Oneidas  have  a  con- 
siderable reservation  near  Green  Bay,  and  a 
few  bands  of  Chippewas  are  permitted  to  re- 
main on  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior  near  La 
Pointe ;  but  the  main  body  of  red  men  have 
disappeared.  Nearly  all  the  lands  in  the  state 
have  been  purchased  by  the  general  govern- 
ment. The  region  W.  of  Lake  Michigan  was 
first  explored  and  occupied  by  French  mission- 
aries and  traders  in  1639,  and  the  country  re- 
mained under  the  dominion  of  France  until 
surrendered  to  Great  Britain  in  1763.  During 
this  time  Green  Bay,  La  Pointe,  St.  Nicholas 
(now  Prairie  du  Ohien),  and  other  places  were 
occupied;  the  Mississippi  river  was  explored 
by  Marquette  in  1673,  and  a  war  was  waged 
against  the  Outagamie  and  Fox  Indians,  to 
secure  the  right  of  way  through  Lake  Winne- 
bago. The  navigation  of  the  upper  lakes  was 
begun  in  1679,  when  the  Griffin  made  a  trip 
from  the  Niagara  river  to  Green  Bay,  and  was 
lost  on  her  return  voyage.  The  laws  of  Cana- 
da governed  the  territory,  and  the  British  main- 
tained their  possession  with  a  military  force  at 
Green  Bay  until  1796,  wh-en  the  Americans  ob- 
tained the  possession,  and  extended  the  provi- 
sions of  the  ordinance  for  the  government  of 
the  North- West  territory  over  this  whole  re- 
gion. In  1809  Wisconsin  was  included  in  the 
territory  of  Illinois,  and  so  continued  until 
1818,  when  Illinois  became  a  state,  and  Wis- 
consin, still  little  better  than  a  wilderness,  was 
attached  to  Michigan  for  all  purposes  of  gov- 
ernment. Public  attention  was  strongly  direct- 
ed toward  this  region  in  1827  by  discoveries 
of  lead  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  and  in  1832 
by  the  Indian  troubles  known  as  the  Black 
Hawk  war.  So  many  emigrants  had  settled 
here,  that  in  1836  a  separate  territorial  govern- 
ment was  organized,  which  continued  until  the 
admission  of  Wisconsin  into  the  Union  in  1848. 
WISDOM,  Book  of,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
so  called  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. In  the  Septuagint  the  book  bears  the 
title  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  many  of  the 
early  church  fathers  regarded  Solomon  as  its 
author.  This  opinion  still  prevails  in  the  Ko- 
man  Catholic  church,  by  which  the  book  is 
held  as  canonical.  It  is  regarded  by  almost  all 
Protestant  theologians  as  the  work  of  an  un- 
known Alexandrian  Jew,  compiled  under  the 
reign  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  book  con- 
sists of  3  parts:  in  the  1st  (ch.  i.  to  v.)  the  au- 
thor enjoins  wisdom  to  the  rulers  of  the  earth, 
and  praises  it  as  a  guide  to  immortality ;  in  the 
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2d  (ch.  vi.  to  ix.)  he  shows  hy  what  means 
wisdom  may  be  obtained,  and  dwells  on  its  es- 
sence and  blessings ;  in  the  3d  (ch.  x.  to  xix.) 
he  reviews  the  eifects  of  wisdom  in  the  history 
of  Israel.  A  few  theologians  have  ascribed 
these  3  different  parts  to  3  different  authors. 
The  book  was  written  in  the  Greek  language. 
There  are  numerous  special  commentaries  on  it, 
among  others  by  Bauermeister  (Gottingen, 
1828)  and  Grimm  (Leipsic,  1837). 

WISE.  I.  A  new  S.  W.  co.  of  Virginia, 
bordering  on  Kentucky,  and  drained  by  several 
small  streams ;  area,  about  250  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  4,508,  of  whom  66  were  slaves.  The 
surface  is  hilly  or  mountainous,  and  the  soil 
fertile.  Iron  ore  and  bituminous  coal  abound. 
Capital,  Gladesville.  II.  A  new  I^.  co.  of  Tex- 
as, drained  by  the  East  fork  of  Trinity  river ; 
area,  about  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  3,160, 
of  whom  128  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  undu- 
lating and  the  soil  fertile.     Capital,  Decatur. 

WISE,  Daniel,  D.D.,  an  American  clergy- 
man, born  in  Portsmouth,  Eng.,  in  Jan.  1813. 
He  came  to  America  at  the  age  of  20,  and  hav- 
ing entered  the  Methodist  ministry  became  edi- 
tor of  the  "  Zion's  Herald  "  at  Boston.  He  had 
previously  edited  the  *'  Sunday  School  Maga- 
zine," the  "Ladies'  Pearl,"  the  "Rhode  Island 
Temperance  Pledge,"  and  "Forrester's  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Magazine."  As  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  Sunday  school  union,  he  now  (1862) 
edits  the  "Sunday  School  Advocate"  and  all 
the  books  of  the  Sunday  school  catalogue.  He 
has  written  a  large  number  of  books  chiefly  for 
young  people.  Among  them  are  "The  Path 
of  Life,"  " The  Young  Man's  Counsellor,"  "The 
Young  Lady's  Counsellor,"  "  The  Young  Con- 
vert's Counsellor  respecting  his  Church  Rela- 
tions," "Life  of  Ulric  Zwingli,"  "Thirty  Years 
from  Home,"  "Precious  Lessons  from  the  Lips 
of  Jesus,"  "  Sacred  Echoes  from  the  Harp  of 
David,"  and  "  Guide  to  the  Saviour." 

WISE,  Henry  Alexander,  an  American 
statesman,  born  at  Drummondtown,  Accomao 
CO.,  Va.,  Dec.  3,  1806.  His  father,  who  was  a 
lawyer  and  had  been  speaker  of  the  house  of 
delegates,  died  in  1812.  His  mother  died  in 
1813.  The  young  orphan  was  educated  by  his 
father's  relatives,  and  in  1822  was  sent  to 
Washington  college,  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
was  distinguished  as  a  debater,  and  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1825.  He  studied  law  at 
Winchester  till  1828,  when  he  went  to  ITash- 
ville,  Tenn.,  married,  and  settled  there  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  At  the  end  of  two 
years  he  returned  to  Accomac,  where  he  has 
ever  since  resided,  and  in  addition  to  an  exten- 
sive practice  as  a  lawyer  was  soon  actively  en- 
gaged in  politics.  He  was  a  delegate  in  1832 
to  the  democratic  national  convention  at  Balti- 
more, where  he  advocated  the  nomination  of 
Jackson  as  president,  but  refused  to  acquiesce 
in  the  nomination  of  Van  Buren  as  vice-presi- 
dent. During  the  nullification  excitement  he 
published  an  address  to  the  electors  of  the 
York  district,  in  which  he  declared  himself 


opposed  on  the  one  hand   to  the  measures 
adopted  by  South  Carolina,  and  on  the  other 
to  the  force  bill  and  the  president's  proclama- 
tion, maintaining  the  doctrines  of  the  Virginia 
resolutions  of  1798,  "that  each  state  for  itself 
is  the  judge  of  the  infraction  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  of  the  mode  and  manner  of  redress." 
In  1833  the  Jackson  party  of  the  eastern  shore 
nominated  him  for  congress  in  opposition  to 
the  nullification  candidate,  and  he  was  elected 
by  400  majority.    After  the  election  his  antag- 
onist challenged  him,  and  the  result  was  a  duel 
in  which  the  challenger's  right  arm  was  frac- 
tured.   On  the  removal  of  the  government  de- 
posits from  the  bank  of  the  United  States  by 
order  of  President  Jackson  in  1833,  Mr.  Wise 
together  with  16  other  democrats  in  the  house 
of  representatives  went  over  to  the  opposition. 
In  1835  and  again  in  1837  he  was  reelected  as 
a  supporter  of  the  principles  of  Judge  White 
and  John  Tyler,  who  in  1836  had  been  candi- 
dates for  president  and  vice-president  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  regular  democratic  candidates, 
Van  Buren  and  Johnson.    He  was  at  this  time 
opposed  to  the  "pet  bank"  system,  as  the 
scheme  of  the  president  was  called,  to  the  sub- 
treasury,  to  the  reference  of  abolition  petitions 
to  any  committee,  and  to  a  protective  tariflf, 
and  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  admission  of 
Texas  as  a  measure  for  strengthening  slavery 
in  the  United  States.    In  1837  he  acted  as  the 
second  of  Mr.  Graves  of  Kentucky  in  a  duel 
with  Mr.  Cilley  of  Maine,  both  members  of 
congress,  in  which  the  latter  was  killed;  an 
occurrence  that  created  deep  feeling  in  the 
country,  and  led  to  much  denunciation  of  Mr. 
Wise,  on  whom  the  chief  opprobrium  of  the 
affair  rested  for  a  time,  although  from  subse- 
quent disclosures  it  appears  that  he  made  some 
efforts  to  prevent  the  hostile  meeting.     The 
nomination  of  John  Tyler  by  the  whigs  in  1840 
as  candidate  for  vice-president,  in  conjunction 
with  Gen.  Harrison  as  president,  was  largely 
due  to  Mr.  Wise's  management;  and  on  the 
accession  of  Mr.  Tyler  to  the  presidency  after 
the  death  of  Gen.  Harrison,  his  influence  on 
the  policy  of  the  administration  was  very  great, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  bank  question 
and  to  the  annexation  of  Texas.     In  1842  Mr. 
Tyler  appointed  him  minister  to  France,  but 
the  senate  rejected  the  nomination.    He  was 
subsequently  appointed  minister  to  Brazil,  and 
in  that  capacity  resided  at  Rio  Janeiro  from 
May,  1844,  till  Oct.  1847.    In  the  presidential 
canvass  of  1848  he  supported  the  democratic 
candidate.  Gen.  Oass,  and  was  chosen  an  elec- 
tor.   Two  years  later  he  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  which  revised  the  constitution  of 
Virginia,  and  in  1852  he  was  again  chosen  a 
presidential  elector,  and  gave  his  vote  for  Gen. 
Pierce.    In  Dec.  1854,  he  was  nominated  by 
the  democrats  as  their  candidate  for  governor, 
and  immediately  entered  into  a  most  animated 
canvass  against  the  "  know-nothings,"  who  had 
just  been  organized  in  Virginia,  and  had  nearly 
absorbed  the  whig  party  in  that  state.    The 
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contest  commenced  under  the  most  unfavor- 
able   circumstances   for   Mr.   Wise,   but  was 
conducted  by  him  personally  with  exceeding 
energy  and  crowned  with   brilliant  success. 
From  January  to  May  he  traversed  the  state  in 
all  directions,  travelling  more  than  3,000  miles, 
and   making    50   speeches,  though    suffering 
greatly  all  the  time  from  habitual  illness.    He 
was  elected  by  upward  of  10,000  majority.    He 
was  governor  of  Virginia  at  the  time  of  the 
Lecompton  controversy  in  1857-8 ;  and  though 
personally  attached  to  President  Buchanan, 
whose  election  he  had  advocated  in  1856,  he 
warmly  joined  with  Senator  Douglas  in  oppos- 
ing that   "schedule  of  legerdemain,"  as  he 
termed  the  Lecompton  constitution.    In  1859 
he  published  an  elaborate  historical  and  con- 
stitutional treatise  on  territorial  government 
and  the  admission  of  new  states  into  the  Union, 
in  which  he  upheld  the  doctrine  of  congres- 
sional protection  of  slavery  in  all  the  territo- 
ries.   Toward  the  end  of  Mr.  Wise's  term  as 
governor  occurred  the  seizure  of  Harper's  Fer- 
ry by  John  Brown  and  his  followers  (see  Har- 
per's Ferry),  and  the  execution  of  John  Brown 
at  Oharlestown,  Dec.  2,  1859,  was  one  of  the 
last  acts  of  his  administration.   He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  convention  which  met  at  Rich- 
mond, Feb.  13,  1861,  to  consider  the  relations 
of  Virginia  to  the  federal  government,  and  one 
of  the  committee  on  federal  relations  to  whom 
the  principal  business  of  the  convention  was 
referred.     Three  reports  were  made  by  this 
committee  on  March  10.     The  majority  report 
affirmed  the  doctrine  of  state  rights,  demanded 
a  fair  partition  of  the  territories  and  equal 
rights  therein,  expressed  the  hope  of  a  restora- 
tion of  the  Union,  recommended  amendments 
to  the  constitution,  recognized  the  right  of 
secession,  and  advised  a  conference  of  the  bor- 
der states.    Mr.  Wise  presented  another  report, 
giving  a  list  of  demands,  requiring  both  the 
general  government  and  the  seceded  states  to 
abstain  from  hostilities  in  the  hope  of  a  peaccr 
able  adjustment  of  difficulties,  and  insisting 
that  the  president  should  only  maintain  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  men  in  the  forts,  arsenals,  &c., 
to  preserve  the  public  property  therein.     A 
third  report  advised  the  immediate  secession 
of  the  state.    On  April  10,  the  majority  report 
being  under  consideration,  Mr.  Wise  offered  an 
amendment  (which  was  lost)  to  the  effect  that 
all  the  forts,  &c.,  in  the  limits  of  seceded  states 
ought  to  be  evacuated,  for  purposes  of  pacifica- 
tion.   After  the  passing  of  the  Virginia  ordi- 
nance of  secession,  however,  he  entered  heart- 
ily into  the  war,  making  a  speech  at  Richmond, 
June  1,  in  which  he  advised  the  people  to 
"  take  a  lesson  from  John  Brown,"  manufac- 
ture weapons  from  old  iron,  "  or  if  possible  get 
a  double-barrelled  gun  and  a  dozen  rounds  of 
buckshot,  and  go  upon  the  battle  field  with 
these."    Shortly  afterward  he  was  appointed  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  confederate  army,  and 
ordered  to  western  Virginia.    He  occupied  the 
Kanawha  valley,  to  a  point  within  a  few  miles 


of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  was  rapidly 
driven  out  by  Gen.  J.  D.  Cox,  in  a  series  of 
skirmishes,  losing  at  Gauley  bridge  a  large 
quantity  of  arms  and  stores.  He  now  formed 
a  junction  with  the  army  of  his  superior  officer 
Gen.  Floyd,  under  whom  he  continued  to  serve 
in  western  Virginia  until  he  was  ordered  in 
September  to  report  at  Richmond.  Thence  he 
was  sent  to  Roanoke  island.  E".  0.,  with  in- 
structions to  defend  it.  At  the  time  of  the  at- 
tack upon  the  island  by  Gen.  Burnside  and  Com- 
modore Goldsborough,  Feb.  7,  he  was  sick  at 
IsTag'sHead,  on  the  mainland,  opposite  the  K  E. 
part  of  the  island ;  but  the  greater  part  of  his 
brigade,  known  as  the  Wise  legion,  took  part  in 
the  action,  and  his  son,  Capt.  O.  Jennings  Wise, 
was  among  the  killed.  Making  his  escape  after 
the  surrender  of  the  island.  Gen.  Wise  was  order- 
ed to  report  at  Manassas,  and  since  that  time 
has  taken  no  prominent  part  in  the  war. 

WISE,  Henry  Augustus,  an  American  na- 
val officer  and  author,  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
May  12,  1819.  In  1833  he  was  appointed  a 
midshipman,  served  on  the  coast  of  Florida 
during  the  Seminole  war,  became  a  lieutenant 
in  1845,  served  in  the  Pacific,  in  California,  and 
in  Mexico  during  the  Mexican  war,  was  flag 
lieutenant  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron  from 
1862  to  1856,  afterward  accompanied  the  Japan- 
ese ambassadors  on  their  return  home  in  the 
frigate  Niagara,  and  in  1862  was  promoted  to 
be  a  commander  and  made  assistant  chief  of 
the  bureau  of  ordnance  and  hydrography.  He 
has  written  "  Los  Gringos"  (New  York,  1849),  a 
volume  of  brilliant  travelling  sketches  relating 
to  Mexico,  California,  Peru,  Chili,  and  Polyne- 
sia ;  "  Tales  for  the  Marines"  (New  York,  1855) ; 
*'  Scampavias"  (1857) ;  ''  Captain  Brand  of  the 
Schooner  Centipede,"  a  sea  novel  published  in 
*' Harper's  Weekly"  illustrated  newspaper  in 
1860,  and  other  works. 

WISELIUS,  Samuel  Iperuszoon,  a  Dutch 
poet,  born  in  Amsterdam,  Feb.  4,  1T69,  died 
there.  May  15,  1845.  He  was  educated  at  Am- 
sterdam, Leyden,  and  Gottingen,  became  after 
the  French  revolution  a  member  of  the  pro- 
vincial government  of  Holland,  and  after  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon  was  chief  of  police  in 
Amsterdam.  His  tragedies  and  a  collection  of 
his  other  poems  were  published  under  the  title 
of  Mengelen  Tooneelpoezij  (5  vols.,  Amsterdam, 
1818-'22),  and  a  6th  volume  appeared  asl^ieuwe 
Gedichten  (1833). 

WISEMAN,  Nicholas,  an  English  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman,  cardinal  archbishop  of 
Westminster,  born  in  Seville,  where  his  father 
was  engaged  in  business,  Aug.  2,  1802.  His 
father's  family  was  of  English  origin,  and  his 
mother's  Irish.  He  was  sent  to  England  at  the 
age  of  5,  and  placed  at  school  in  Waterford. 
Two  years  later  he  was  transferred  to  St.  Cuth- 
bert's  college,  Ushaw,  near  Durham,  where  he 
remained  8  years,  and  in  1818  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  became  one  of  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  then  newly  restored  English  college. 
He  was  graduated  D.D.  at  the  age  of  22,  ordained 
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in  1825,  and  appointed  professor  of  oriental  lan- 
guages in  the  Roman  university  in  1827,  at  which 
time  he  was  also  vice-rector  of  the  English  col- 
lege, to  the  rectorship  of  which  he  was  subse- 
quently advanced.  In  1827  he  published  his  Hovcb 
Syriacm^  chiefly  drawn  from  oriental  MSS.  in 
the  Vatican  library.  Returning  to  England  in 
1835,  he  soon  became  celebrated  as  a  preacher 
and  lecturer,  and  in  Lent  of  the  following  year 
delivered  at  St.  Mary's,  Moorfields,  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  principal  doctrines  and  practices 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  which  were 
afterward  printed  and  passed  through  many 
editions.  His  next  work  was  a  "  Treatise  on 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist."  This 
was  followed  by  his  "  Lectures  on  Science  and 
Revealed  Religion,"  designed  to  reconcile  some 
difficulties  between  the  two  which  recent 
scientific  researches  were  supposed  to  have 
discovered.  In  the  Lent  of  1837  he  delivered 
four  lectures  in  Rome  on  the  office  and  cere- 
monies of  Holy  Week,  which  were  also  pub- 
lished. In  1840  he  was  made  bishop,  and  ap- 
pointed coadjutor  to  Dr.  Walsh  of  the  midland 
district.  At  the  same  time  the  presidency  of 
St.  Mary's  college,  Oscott,  was  assigned  to  him. 
After  several  ecclesiastical  changes,  he  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Walsh  as  vicar  apostolic  of  the 
London  district  in  1849.  On  Sept.  29,  1850, 
the  pope  issued  an  apostolic  letter  restoring  the 
English  hierarchy.  Dr.  Wiseman  was  appointed 
archbishop  of  Westminster,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal, 
taking  his  title  from  the  ancient  church  of  St. 
Pudentiana.  Violent  opposition  was  shown  to 
this  action  of  the  pontiff  by  the  non-Catholics 
of  England,  but  the  excitement  has  since  sub- 
sided. Since  his  elevation  to  the  cardinalate, 
3  volumes  of  his  contributions  to  the  "  Dublin 
Review"  have  been  published,  under  the  title 
of  *'  Essays  on  Various  Subjects."  He  has  also 
written  a  tale  entitled  "  Fabiola,  or  the  Church 
of  the  Catacombs,"  which  has  gained  a  large 
circulation  in  English,  and  has  been  translated 
into  other  languages.  A  volume  of  personal 
reminiscences  entitled  "Recollections  of  the 
last  four  Popes,  and  of  Rome  in  their  Times," 
appeared  from  his  pen  in  1858,  and  in  1859 
one  embodying  his  sermons,  l-ectures,  and 
speeches  delivered  during  a  tour  in  Ireland, 
and  his  lecture  delivered  in  London  on  the 
impressions  of  his  tour.  *'  The  Hidden  Gem," 
a  play  written  for  St.  Outhbert's  college, 
Ushaw,  is  his  last  publication. 

WISHART,  Geoeoe,  called  "the  Martyr," 
a  Scottish  clergyman  and  reformer,  born  about 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  probably  at 
Pitarro,  where  his  father  is  supposed  to  have 
been  justice  clerk  to  James  V.,  burned  at  the 
stake  at  St.  Andrew's,  March  28,  1546.  In 
1538  he  left  Scotland  to  avoid  persecution, 
preached  at  Bristol,  England,  against  the  invo- 
cation of  the  Virgin,  and,  having  been  con- 
demned therefor,  recanted  his  opinions.  In 
1543  he  was  at  Cambridge  as  a  tutor  in  Ben- 
net  college,  where  he  led,  according  to  the  tes- 


timony of  one  of  his  pupils,  a  life  of  singular 
abstemiousness,  charity,  and  purity.  In  July, 
1543,  he  returned  to  Scotland  in  company  with 
the  commissioners  who  had  been  sent  to  nego- 
tiate a  marriage  treaty  between  Prince  Edward 
and  the  infant  queen  of  Scots.  Under  their 
protection  he  preached  at  Montrose,  Dundee, 
and  other  Scottish  towns,  and  his  preaching 
led  the  people  to  destroy  some  convents  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches.  He  was  arrested  at 
Ormiston  by  the  earl  of  Both  well  and  delivered 
to  Cardinal  Beaton,  who  tried  him  on  his  own 
authority  before  an  ecclesiastical  court,  and 
sentenced  him  to  be  burned.  At  the  stake 
Wishart  predicted  with  great  minuteness  the 
circumstances  of  the  violent  and  ignominious 
death  of  the  cardinal,  as  it  took  place  3  months 
after.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  involve 
Wishart  in  a  plot  to  assassinate  the  cardinal, 
but  the  evidence  is  insufficient. 

WISHART,  Geoege,  a  Scottish  author  and 
divine,  born  in  Haddingtonshire  in  1609,  died 
in  1671.  He  is  said  to  have  been  educated  at 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  having  enter- 
ed the  church  received  a  charge  at  St.  An- 
drew's. Refusing  to  take  the  covenant,  he  was 
deposed  from  the  ministry,  and  during  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Presbyterian  party  was  several 
times  imprisoned.  He  became  chaplain  to 
Montrose,  and  after  that  leader's  death  to  Eliza- 
beth, the  electress  palatine,  and  on  the  resto- 
ration was  made  rector  of  Newcastle.  He  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Edinburgh  in  1662.  He 
is  chiefly  known  by  his  "  History  of  the  Wars 
of  Montrose"  (1647),  written  in  elegant  Latin, 
and  translated  into  English  in  1652,  probably 
by  Wishart  himself.  When  Montrose  was  exe- 
cuted in  1650,  a  copy  of  this  work  was  hung  in 
contumely  about  his  neck. 

WISHTONWISH.    See  Peaieie  Dog. 

WISMAR,  a  fortified  seaport  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  capital  of  the 
seigniory  of  Wismar,  situated  at  the  head  of  a 
small  bay  of  the  Baltic,  which  forms  one  of  the 
best  harbors  on  that  sea,  and  at  the  terminus 
of  a  branch  railway  of  the  Hamburg  and  Ros- 
tock line,  18  m.  from  Schwerin;  pop.  in  1860, 
12,875.  It  has  a  handsome  city  hall,  6  churches, 
a  gymnasium,  an  orphan  asylum,  3  hospitals, 
several  other  charitable  institutions,  and  a  thea- 
tre. Its  principal  manufactures  are  leather, 
machines,  playing  cards,  brass  ware,  looking 
glasses,  clocks,  tobacco,  and  sail  cloth.  Its 
commerce,  which  is  mainly  conducted  with 
Sweden,  is  considerable,  employing  over  50 
vessels  owned  in  the  city.  The  chief  articles 
of  export  are  wheat,  butter,  and  cattle. — Wis- 
mar was  founded  in  1229,  and  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  and  one 
of  the  strongest  of  the  Hanseatic  cities.  By 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia  it  was  given  to  Swe- 
den, which  established  there  a  court  of  appeals 
for  its  possessions  in  Germany.  It  was  restored 
to  Mecklenburg  in  1803. 

WISTAR,  Cabpae,  an  American  physician, 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  13,  1761,  died  Jan- 
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22,  1818.  He  was  educated  at  the  grammar 
school  established  by  William  Penn  in  his  na- 
tive city,  subsequently  attended  the  Philadel- 
phia medical  school,  in  1783  went  to  pursue 
his  studies  in  Europe,  and  was  graduated  at 
Edinburgh  in  1786.  He  travelled  on  foot  over 
the  greater  part  of  England  and  Scotland,  and 
returned  to  Philade^lphia  in  Feb.  1787.  When 
the  college  of  that  city  was  revived,  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  chemistry  and  physiology. 
He  was  for  a  time  adjunct  professor  with  Dr. 
William  Shippen  of  anatomy  and  surgery,  and 
upon  Dr.  Shippen's  death  was  appointed  to 
that  chair.  From  1815  till  his  death  he  was 
president  of  the  American  philosophical  socie- 
ty. He  published  "  A  System  of  Anatomy" 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1812). 

WISZNIEWSKI,  MicHAL,  a  Polish  author, 
born  at  Firlejow,  Galicia,  in  1794,  was  educated 
at  Lemberg,  Krzemeniec,  and  the  university  of 
Edinburgh.  From  1818  to  1822  he  was  travel- 
ling in  France  and  Italy.  He  then  became 
professor  of  philology  at  Krzemeniec,  but  was 
.  obliged  for  the  sake  of  his  health  to  spend  sev- 
eral years  in  Italy  and  southern  France.  In 
1830  he  became  professor  of  history  and  of 
the  history  of  literature  at  the  university  of 
Cracow,  which  office  he  still  holds.  During 
the  Polish  insurrection  of  1846  he  made  him- 
self conspicuous  as  a  violent  opponent  of  the 
dictator  John  Tyssowski.  His  principal  work 
is  Eistorya  literatury  polsJciej  (Cracow,  vols.  i. 
— ix.,  1840-60),  bringing  his  subject  down  to 
1 650,  and  he  is  still  engaged  upon  the  sequel. 
His  BaJcona  metoda  tlumaczenia  natury  ("  Ba- 
con's Method  of  Interpreting  Nature")  is  an 
interesting  philosophical  treatise.  His  GhaTaTc- 
tery  rozumow  ludzhich  (2d  ed.,  Cracow,  1840) 
was  originally  written  in  English  under  the 
title  of  "  Sketches  and  Chaf  acters,  or  the  [N'atural 
History  of  the  Human  Intellect." 

WITCH,  a  person  supposed  to  have  formed 
a  compact  with  evil  spirits,  and  by  their  means 
to  possess  supernatural  power.  The  subject 
of  witchcraft  has  been  treated  generally  in  the 
articles  Demon  and  Magic,  and  in  this  article 
a  more  particular  account  of  the  Salem  witch- 
craft will  be  given.  |The  first  settlers  brought 
a  belief  in  witches  with  them  from  Europe^  and 
6  or  8  witches  had  been  executed  between 
1648  and  1655.  In  1688  the  children  of  John 
Goodwin,  a  citizen  of  Boston,  were  believed  to 
be  bewitched ;  and  after  some  investigation  of 
the  cases  by  the  Rev.  Cotton  Mather,  they  ac- 
cused an  old  half-witted  Irish  woman  of  be- 
witching them,  and  she  was  hanged.  In  1692 
3  children  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parris,  a  minister  of 
Dan  vers  (then  a  part  of  Salem),  complained  of 
being  tortured  by  a  witch,  and  accused  an  In- 
dian woman  named  Tituba,  who  had  tried  to 
relieve  them  by  some  of  her  Indian  incanta- 
tions, of  being  the  witch.  Tituba  was  impris- 
oned, and  soon  they  accused  two  other  friend- 
less old  women,  one  crazy  and  the  other  bed- 
ridden, of  being  also  witches.  The  excitement 
spread,  and  soon  others,  adults  as  well  as  chil- 


dren, complained  of  being  bewitched,  and  ac« 
cused  those  against  whom  they  had  any  pique. 
Cotton  Mather,  Judge  Stoughton,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Noyes  of  Salem,  and  Increase  Mather,  the  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  college,  as  well  as  many  others, 
encouraged  arrests,  and  proclaimed  that  this 
was  an  effort  of  the  devil  to  gain  the  victory 
over  the  saints.  The  result  was  that  in  one 
year  20  had  been  executed,  19  by  hanging  and 
one  by  being  pressed  to  death,  and  among 
these  were  a  clergyman  and  several  of  the  most 
reputable  citizens  of  Massachusetts;  8  were 
condemned,  150  in  prison  awaiting  trial,  and 
200  more  accused,  while  a  considerable  number 
of  the  suspected  had  fled  the  country.  A  reac- 
tion took  place,  which  led,  in  connection  with 
King  William's  veto  of  the  witchcraft  act,  to 
the  pardoning  of  those  that  were  condemned 
and  the  discharge  of  those  arrested.  Some  of 
the  judges  and  ministers  afterward  acknowl- 
edged that  they  had  been  deluded,  and  made 
what  reparation  they  could.  Others,  like  Mather 
and  Stoughton,  clung  to  their  belief  and  justified 
the  executions.  There  were  a  few  who  in  the 
height  of  the  excitement,  at  imminent  peril  of 
their  lives,  resisted  the  demand  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  alleged  witches ;  among  these  were 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Willard,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moody, 
ex-Governor  Bradstreet,  Thomas  Danforth,  and 
especially  Robert  Calef,  a  merchant  of  Boston. 
— See  Upham's  "  Lectures  on  the  Salem  Witch- 
craft" (Boston,  1831). 

WITCH  HAZEL  {hamamelis  Virginica^ 
Linn.),  a  shrub  6  to  20  feet  high,  the  stem  seldom 
erect,  covered  with  a  brownish  ash-colored, 
rather  smooth  bark,  that  of  the  brrinchlets  of  a 
lighter  brown  with  orange  dots,  the  branches 
long  and  pliant,  curving  upward;  the  leaves 
lateral  and  alternate  or  collected  in  tufts  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  short-petioled,  irregularly 
obovate  or  rhomboidal,  inequilateral,  many- 
toothed,  veined,  pubescent  when  young.  As 
the  foliage  ripens  and  changes  in  the  autumn 
to  a  brownish  yellow,  the  twigs  become  cover- 
ed with  multitudes  of  golden  flowers,  each  with 
a  calyx  divided  into  4  segments,  which  are 
rusty  and  downy  without  and  yellow  within, 
ovate,  rounded,  and  ciliate;  4  petals,  long, 
linear,  crumpled,  with  4  short,  incurved,  yellow 
scales  at  their  base ;  the  stamens  4,  alternating 
with  the  scales  and  curving  inward ;  the  ovary 
downy,  ovate,  terminating  in  2  short  slender 
styles ;  the  fruit  a  double  nut  enclosed  in  the 
swollen  4-parted  calyx,  ripening  in  the  second 
year.  In  mild  seasons  the  flowers  may  be  seen 
as  late  as  October  and  November,  and  their 
profusion  contributes  to  the  pleasantness  of  the 
season.  A  shrub  of  such  striking  appearance 
is  worthy  of  cultivation,  the  more  so  as  it  can 
be  propagated  from  its  seeds,  which  should  be 
sown  as  soon,  as  they  ripen ;  and  the.  trans- 
planted shrubs  would  readily  grow  in  moist 
soil.  The  species  is  widely  diffused  through- 
out the  United  States.  A  variety  with  small- 
er leaves  and  stinted  habit  of  growth,  and 
another  with  large  foliage,  reputed  to  be  dis- 
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tinct  species,  are  mentioned  by  Loudon ;  while 
afew  other  species  appear  in  China  and  Persia. — 
The  witch  hazels  belong  to  the  natural  order 
hamamelidacece  of  Lindley,  consisting  of  several 
genera  indigenous  to  Korth  America,  Japan, 
China,  central  Asia,  Madagascar,  and  S.  Africa. 
Some  are  large  and  valuable  timber  trees,  and 
others  are  useful  in  various  ways.  The  ^leaves 
and  twigs  of  the  common  witch  hazel  are 
astringent,  and  its  bark  likewise  contains  a 
peculiar  acrid  essential  oil.  Its  crooked  branch- 
es were  once  in  great  repute  for  divining  rods. 
Several  medicinal  qualities  are  attributed  to  it 
among  the  Indian  tribes,  the  bark  being  used 
by  them  as  sedative  in  local  inflammations. 
The  kernels  of  the  nuts  are  oily  and  edible. 

WITENAGEMOTE.  See  England,  vol.  vii. 
p.  174. 

WITHER,  Geobqe,  an  English  poet,  born  in 
Bent  worth,  Hampshire,  June  11,  1588,  died  in 
London,  May  2,  1667.  He  was  educated  at 
Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  but  left  the  univer- 
sity without  taking  a  degree,  and  for  a  time 
devoted  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits.  In 
1613  he  entered  himself  at  one  of  the  inns  of 
chancery,  and  in  the  same  year  published  his 
satire  entitled  "Abuses  Stript  and  Whipt,"  for 
which  he  was  thrown  into  the  Marshalsea 
prison.  He  beguiled  the  tedium  of  his  captivity 
by  composing  his  fine  poem,  "  The  Shepherd's 
Hunting,"  and  his  "  Satire  to  the  King,"  which, 
it  is  said,  procured  his  release  from  captivity. 
He  thenceforth  became  an  active  denouncer  in 
prose  and  verse  of  the  abuses  of  the  times,  and 
in  some  wise  the  mouthpiece  of  the  puritanical 
party,  who  greatly  relished  what  Wood  calls 
his  "  profuse  pouring  forth  of  English  rhyme." 
In  1639  he  served  as  captain  of  horse  in  the 
expedition  conducted  by  Charles  I.  against  the 
Scottish  Covenanters,  and  in  the  subsequent 
civil  war  raised  a  troop  of  horse  from  the 
proceeds  of  his  estate,  and  joined  the  parlia- 
mentary forces.  Having  been  taken  prisoner, 
he  was  in  danger  of  being  hanged,  had  not  Sir 
John  Denham  begged  that  his  life  might  be 
spared,  protesting  that  as  long  as  Wither  lived 
he  (Denham)  would  not  be  accounted  the 
worst  poet  in  England.  After  his  release  he 
was  appointed  by  Cromwell  one  of  his  major- 
generals,  and  kept  watch  over  the  royalists  of 
Surrey,  from  whose  sequestered  estates  he  ob- 
tained a  considerable  fortune.  Of  this  he  was 
stripped  at  the  restoration,  notwithstanding 
his  indignant  protest ;  and  he  was  soon  after 
confined  by  order  of  the  convention  parlia- 
ment in  Newgate  on  the  charge  of  publishing 
a  seditious  and  libellous  pamphlet  entitled  Vox 
VulgL  The  exact  duration  of  his  imprison- 
ment is  not  known,  but  he  was  certainly  re- 
leased several  years  before  his  death.  He  had 
long  been  in  disrepute  when  Ellis,  Campbell, 
Hazlitt,  and  other  literary  critics  revived  his 
claims  to  notice  in  their  selections  from  the 
early  British  poets.  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  es- 
pecially devoted  considerable  portions  of  the 
Mestituta^  Gemura  Litteraria^  and  "  British  Bib- 


liographer "  to  the  republication  of  entire  works 
by  Wither.  His  writings  were  very  numerous, 
and  no  considerable  collection  of  them  has  ever 
been  made.  The  list  of  them  in  Bliss's  edition 
of  Wood's  Fasti  Oxonienses  fills  13  columns. 
The  late  John  Matthew  Gutch  of  Bristol  re- 
printed about  1820  some  of  the  best  of  his  poems 
in  3  stout  12mo.  volumes,  and  the  ''  Library  of 
Old  Authors"  of  John  Russell  Smith  includes 
(London,  1856)  his  "  Hymns  and  Songs  of  the 
Church,"  originally  published  in  1623,  and 
(London,  1857)  his  "Hallelujah,  or  Britain's 
Second  Remembrancer,"  originally  published  in 
1641.  The  contemptuous  judgment  of  the  ear- 
lier critics  upon  him  is  now  set  aside,  and  it  is 
admitted  that,  along  with  much  that  is  dull 
and  prosaic,  he  wrote  some  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful poems  in  English  literature. 

WITHERITE.     See  Baryta. 

WITHERSPOON,  John,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  presi- 
dent of  Princeton  college,  and  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  declaration  of  independence,  born  in 
the  parish  of  Tester  (of  which  his  father  was 
minister),  Haddingtonshire,  Scotland,  Feb.  5, 
1722,  died  near  Princeton,  K  J.,  Sept.  15, 1794. 
He  was  a  lineal  descendant  on  the  mother's 
side  of  John  Knox,  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  his  21st  year,  and  in  1745  was  ordained 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Beith  in  the  west  of 
Scotland.  He  was  present  as  a  spectator  at  the 
battle  of  Falkirk,  Jan.  17,  1746,  and  was  taken 
prisoner,  but  released  after  two  weeks'  confine- 
ment, during  which  his  health  received  a 
permanent  injury.  In  1753  he  published 
anonymously  "  Ecclesiastical  Characteristics, 
or  the  Arcana  of  Church  Policy,"  followed  a 
few  years  later  by  "A  Serious  Apology  for 
the  Characteristics,"  in  which  he  avowed  him- 
self the  author  of  the  work  he  defended.  In 
1756  he  published  his  "Essay  on  Justification," 
and  the  following  year  his  "  Serious  Inquiry 
into  the  Nature  and  Effects  of  the  Stage,"  call- 
ed forth  by  the  appearance  of  Home's  tragedy 
of  "Douglas."  In  1757  he  was  installed  as 
pastor  of  the  Low  church  in  Paisley,  after 
some  opposition  from  the  presbytery  of  that 
town,  on  account  of  their  dislike  of  the  "  Char- 
acteristics." In  1764  he  went  to  London,  and 
published  3  volumes  of  "Essays  on  Important 
Subjects."  Shortly  after  the  death  of  President 
Einley^  in  1766,  the  college  of  New  Jersey 
chose 'Dr.  Witherspoon  to  be  his  successor. 
He  at  first  declined  the  appointment,  but  after- 
ward accepted,  and  was  inaugurated  in  Aug. 
1768.  He  greatly  raised  the  reputatioVi  of  the 
institution,  and  obtained  a  considerable  increase 
of  its  funds  by  subscriptions.  He  accepted  the 
professorship  of  divinity  in  addition  to  his  other 
duties,  and  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  Prince- 
ton during  the  whole  period  of  his  presidency. 
On  May  17,  1776,  the  day  appointed  by  con- 
gress to  be  observed  as  a  fast  with  reference  to 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country,  he 
preached  a  sermon  entitled  "  The  Dominion  of 
Providence*  over  the  Passions  of  Men,"  which 
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entered  fully  into  the  great  political  questions 
of  the  day.  In  the  same  year  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  provincial  congress  of  New  Jersey, 
and  of  the  continental  congress  at  Philadelphia, 
He  represented  New  Jersey  in  congress  for  6 
years,  and  drew  up  many  of  the  important  state 
papers  of  that  period.  In  far-reaching  insight 
into  the  future  it  may  safely  be  said  that  he  had 
not  his  superior  in  that  body.  After  the  war, 
the  college  having  suffered  greatly,  Dr.  "Wither- 
spoon  was  sent  to  England  by  the  trustees  to 
solicit  donations.  He  not  only  utterly  failed 
of  his  object,  but  found  himself  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances of  painful  embarrassment.  During 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  suffered  not  a  little 
in  consequence  of  having  ventured  upon  some 
imprudent  speculations  in  Vermont  lands.  He 
spent  his  last  years  on  his  farm  about  two  miles 
from  Princeton.  For  some  time  previous  to 
his  death  he  was  totally  blind.  Editions  of  his 
entire  works  have  been  published  in  Philadel- 
phia and  Edinburgh,  the  former  in  3  vols.  8vo., 
the  latter  in  9  vols.  12mo. 

WITNESS.    See  Evidence. 

WITT,  Jan  de.    See  De  Witt. 

WITTE,  Peter  de.    See  Oandido. 

WITTEKIND,  Witikind,  or  Wittichind,  a 
chief  of  the  Saxons  of  Westphalia  and  Lower 
Saxony,  their  principal  loader  in  the  war  with 
Charlemagne,  772-803.  Charlemagne  had  suc- 
cessfully invaded  the  Saxon  territory  4  times, 
and  Wittekind  had  been  forced  to  seek  refuge 
at  the  court  of  Denmark,  when,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  Prankish  king's  absence  in  a  war 
with  the  Moors  of  Spain  (778),  he  fell  upon  the 
country  of  the  Franks  and  devastated  it  as  far  as 
Deutz,  opposite  Cologne.  On  his  return  Char- 
lemagne drove  the  Saxons  back  and  ravaged 
their  country  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  where  he  built 
fortresses  to  hold  them  in  check.  Being  once 
more  called  away  to  Rome,  Wittekind  seized 
the  opportunity  to  fall  upon  the  Prankish  troops 
on  Mount  Suntel,  near  the  Weser,  and  cut  them 
to  pieces.  Collecting  a  large  force,  Charlemagne 
now  desolated  the  country  far  and  wide,  be- 
headed 4,500  Saxon  prisoners,  and  drove  the 
whole  nation  into  the  fury  of  despair.  The 
chiefs,  Wittekind  and  Alboin,  led  the  entire 
fighting  strength  of  the  nation  against  the 
Franks,  and  two  terrible  battles  ensued,  the 
one  at  Detmold  being  indecisive,  and  the  other 
on  the  river  Hase  in  the  territory  of  Osna- 
briick  a  victory  for  Charlemagne,  who  the  next 
year  had  so  completely  subdued  the  country 
that  Wittekind  and  Alboin  submitted  and 
promised  to  go  to  France  and  be  baptized.  In 
785  Wittekind  fulfilled  his  promise  at  Attigny, 
whereupon  he  was  reestablished  in  his  posses- 
sions and  created  duke  of  Saxony,  and  8  bish- 
oprics were  established  in  Westphalia  and 
Lower  Saxony.  Some  attempts  were  made  at 
revolt  subsequently,  but  they  were  promptly 
checked.  Wittekind  was  killed  in  a  combat 
with  Gewald,  duke  of  Swabia,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  Enger  in  the  county  of  Ra- 
vensberg,  where  a  monument  still  existing  was 


erected  to  his  memory  in  1377  by  the  emperor 
Charles  IV.  The  Westphalian  society  on  Oct. 
18,  1819,  erected  a  freestone  column  to  him  at 
Minden,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  place 
of  his  residence. 

WITTENBERG,  a  fortified  town  of  Prussian 
Saxony,  capital  of  a  circle  of  its  own  name,  in 
the  administrative  district  of  Merseberg,  situ- 
ated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  which  is 
here  crossed  by  a  long  bridge,  on  the  railway 
from  Berlin  to  Leipsic;  pop.  in  1856,  11,072. 
It  is  composed  of  the  old  city  and  two  suburbs, 
and  has  a  Protestant  seminary,  a  college,  a 
medical  school,  an  orphan  house,  and  a  hospital. 
It  is  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  having 
massive  walls  with  3  gates,  a  fort,  and  a  strong 
castle.  The  principal  interest  connected  with 
it  is  due  to  its  being  the  cradle  of  the  reforma- 
tion. In  its  Augustinian  monastery,  now  a  ruin, 
Luther  had  his  apartments;  in  its  university  be 
was  a  professor ;  and  on  the  door  of  one  of  its 
parish  churches  he  nailed  his  celebrated  theses, 
which  was  the  first  public  step  toward  the  ref- 
ormation. In  its  StadthircTie  Luther  and  Me- 
lanchthon  preached,  and  Cranach,  their  friend, 
executed  that  remarkable  altarpiece  in  which 
the  real  portraits  of  the  reformers  are  intro- 
duced ;  in  the  SeTilossTcirche  both  Luther  and  Me- 
lanchthon  were  buried,  as  well  as  their  friends 
the  electors  Frederic  and  John.  In  one  of  the 
narrow  streets  still  stand  the  houses  of  Melanch- 
thon  and  Cranach ;  in  the  market  place  is  the 
iron  statue  of  Luther  by  Schadow,  and  in  the 
town  hall  are  portraits  of  him  and  Melanchthon. 
Outside  the  Elster  gate,  a  little  place,  railed  in, 
is  pointed  out  as  the  spot  where  in  1520  Luther 
burned  the  pope's  bull  of  excommunication. — 
Wittenberg  was  founded  by  Bernard,  son  of  Al- 
bert the  Bear,  duke  of  Brandenburg,  and  pre- 
vious to  1422  was  the  residence  of  the  dukes 
and  electors  of  Saxony.  In  1547,  after  the 
battle  of  Mtlhlberg,  it  was  taken  by  Charles  Y. 
In  1760  it  was  bombarded  by  the  Austrians, 
and  one  third  of  its  houses  destroyed.  It  was 
restored  by  the  Prussians,  and  in  1806  it  was 
taken  by  Napoleon,  who  rebuilt  its  fortifica- 
tions in  1813.  In  1814  it  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  the  Prussians.  Its  university,  found- 
ed in  1502,  was  transferred  to  Halle  in  1815. 

WLADIMIR.     See  Yladimie. 

WO  AD  (isatis  tinctorid),  a  plant  which,  until 
the  introduction  of  indigo,  was  the  principal 
source'  from  which  a  blue  dye  was  obtained.  It 
is  an  herbaceous  biennial  plant,  of  the  order  cm- 
cifercBj  with  yellow  flowers,  large  flattened  seed 
vessels,  and  large  smooth  leaves.  The  leaves, 
which  are  the  only  part  employed  in  dyeing, 
do  not  appear  to  contain  the  blue  coloring  niat- 
ter  ready  formed,  but  require  to  be  subjected 
to  a  process  of  fermentation  in  order  to  pro- 
duce it.  The  seed  is  sown  in  winter  or  early 
spring,  and  when  the  leaves  are  4  or  5  inches 
long  they  are  cut,  successive  crops  being  ob- 
tained at  intervals  of  5  or  6  weeks  throughout 
the  season.  Only  those  plants  required  for  seed 
are  kept  until  a  second  year,  as  the  leaves  are 
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then  of  much  less  value.  The  leaves  when 
gathered  are  slightly  dried,  and  ground  in  a 
mill  into  a  paste.  In  Germany  this  paste,  after 
remaining  in  a  heap  for  24  hours,  was  formed 
into  balls,  which  by  drying  in  the  sun,  and 
afterward  in  heaps  under  cover,  shrunk  and 
became  hard,  and  were  generally  sold  in  this 
state.  To  fit  them  for  use,  they  were  broken 
with  wooden  hammers,  heaped  on  a  floor, 
sprinkled  with  water,  and  allowed  to  ferment. 
Much  heat  was  produced,  and  the  mass  requir- 
ed to  be  frequently  turned  over  with  shovels 
and  sprinkled  with  water.  When  the  heat  had 
subsided,  the  dry  mass  was  pounded  and  sifted, 
and  was  then  ready  for  use.  In  France,  the 
paste  was  placed  in  a  heap  at  the  upper  end  of 
a  sloping  pavement,  and  allowed  to  ferment 
for  20  or  30  days.  It  swelled  up  and  formed 
cracks,  which  were  immediately  closed,  while 
a  black  juice  drained  away  from  it.  "When 
tolerably  dry,  it  was  again  ground  and  formed 
into  cakes,  which  after  thorough  drying  were 
sent  into  the  market.  The  name  of  pastel  is 
given  to  the  prepared  woad.  It  is  now  no- 
where employed  alone,  since  indigo  is  found 
more  economical ;  but  in  dyeing  woollen  it  is 
still  used  for  the  purpose  of  producing  fermen- 
tation in  the  indigo  vat,  which  it  effects  better 
than  any  substitute  that  has  been  tried.  Its 
cultivation,  which  was  formerly  a  source  of 
great  wealth  to  many  districts  of  Europe,  espe- 
cially Thuringia,  Languedoc,  and  Piedmont,  has 
consequently  very  much  declined,  and  in  many 
districts  become  entirely  extinct.  The  color- 
ing matter  of  woad  is  identical  with  that  of 
indigo,  but  is  contained  in  it  in  too  small  a  pro- 
portion (about  J  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
of  the  fresh  leaves)  to  be  profitably  extracted. 
Woad  was  also  formerly  employed  in  medicine 
as  a  remedy  in  scorbutic  affections,  jaundice,  &c., 
but  does  not  appear  to  be  used  at  present.  The 
industrial  importance  of  the  cultivation  of  woad 
was  formerly  so  great,  that  it  was  protected  by 
stringent  laws  long  after  the  introduction  of 
indigo.     (See  Indigo.) 

WODm.     See  Odin.   . 

WODROW,  RoBEET,  a  Scottish  historian, 
born  in  Glasgow  in  1679,  died  March  21, 1T34. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Glasgow, 
studied  theology  under  his  father,  the  Rev. 
James  Wodrow,  who  was  a  professor  in  that 
institution,  and  in  1698  became  university 
librarian.  In  1V03  he  was  ordained  minister 
of  the  parish  of  Eastwood.  The  work  by  which 
he  is  best  known,  his  "  History  of  the  Suffer- 
ings of  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  Resto- 
ration to  the  Revolution"  (2  vols,  fol.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1721-'2),  was  the  fruit  of  14  years'  labor. 
He  also  wrote  a  life  of  his  father,  which  was 
published  in  1828,  and  a  series  of  memoirs  of 
eminent  ministers  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  a 
selection  from  which  was  printed  for  the  Mait- 
land  club  in  1834.  He  left  a  large  collection 
of  MSS.  chiefly  relating  to  Scottish  ecclesias- 
tical affairs,  parts  of  which  have  been  printed 
by  thQ  Wodrow  society  established  in  1841. 


WOFFIIlsrGTON,  Maegaeet,  an  Irish  ac- 
tress, born  in  Dublin  in  1719,  died  March  28, 
1760.  She  was  of  poor  parentage,  and  com- 
menced her  theatrical  career  about  the  age  of 
9,  as  one  of  a  company  of  children  who  per- 
formed in  a  show  booth.  A  few  years  after- 
ward she  appeared  in  Dublin  in  company  with  a 
libertine  whose  mistress  she  had  become,  and 
obtained  an  engagement  at  one  of  the  principal 
theatres,  where  she  played  Sir  Harry  Wildair 
and  other  parts  with  great  success.  In  1740 
she  made  her  first  appearance  in  London  at 
Covent  Garden,  where,  except  for  a  short  time 
during  which  she  was  again  engaged  in  Dublin, 
she  continued  to  perform  until  her  retirement 
from  the  stage  in  1759.  She  was  remarkably 
beautiful  in  person,  and  gifted  with  a  variety 
of  accomplishments  which  gave  her  a  ready 
admission  to  the  society  of  persons  of  rank  and 
talents.  Her  early  life  was  exceedingly  loose, 
but  at  a  later  period  she  reformed,  became  sim- 
ple in  her  tastes  and  habits,  devout,  and  re- 
spectable. As  a  comic  actress  she  has  rarely  been 
excelled  either  in  the  variety  of  her  powers  or 
the  truth  of  her  personations. 

WOHLER,  Feiedeich,  a  German  chemist, 
born  in  Eschersheim,  near  Frankfort,  July  31, 
1800.  He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of 
Frankfort  and  the  universities  of  Marburg  and 
Heidelberg,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  phys- 
ics, medicine,  mineralogy,  and  especially  chem- 
istry, and  was  graduated  as  M.D.  in  1823.  He 
then  went  to  Stockholm,  and  spent  nearly  a 
year  in  chemical  investigations  in  the  labora- 
tory of  Berzelius.  In  1824  he  made  a  miner- 
alogical  excursion  through  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way with  Berzelius  and  the  brothers  Brongniart, 
on  which  occasion  he  also  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  and  Oersted.  In 
1825,  on  the  recommendation  of  Leopold  von 
Buch,  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  chemistry 
and  mineralogy  in  the  GewerbscJiule  at  Berlin, 
and  in  1828  became  professor  there.  During 
this  time  he  became  intimate  with  Liebig,  with 
whom  he  has  ever  since  maintained  very  close 
professional  and  personal  relations.  He  resigned 
his  professorship  in  1832  and  went  to  Oassel, 
where  he  discovered  a  method  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  nickel,  and  set  up  a  manufactory  of  that 
metal.  At  the  same  time  he  became  professor 
of  chemistry  and  technology  in  the  GewerbsclmU 
there.  In  1836  he  removed  to  Gottingen  as 
professor  of  medicine,  director  of  the  chemical 
institute,  and  general  inspector  of  Hanoverian 
apothecaries,  which  offices  he  still  holds.  His 
numerous  and  most  important  investigations 
and  discoveries  have  been  published  chiefly  in 
periodicals,  especially  in  Liebig's  Annalen  der 
Chemie  und  Pharmacie^  in  the  publication  of 
which  he  became  associated  in  1838.  He  was 
the  first  to  eliminate  the  metal  aluminum, 
which  he  did  in  1827,  and  has  been  equally 
successful  in  producing  other  metals  previously 
unknown,  as  glucinum  and  yttrium.  He  has 
published  Qrundriss  der  iinorganischen  Chemie 
(12th  ed.,  Berlin,  1860)  and   Grundriss  der 
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organischen  Ghemie  (5th  ed.,  Berlin,  1854),  two 
small  manuals  of  great  repute. 

WOIWODE.    See  Waywode. 

WOLOOTT,  John,  an  English  physician 
and  satirist,  better  known  as  Peter  Pindar, 
born  at  Dodbroke,  Devonshire,  in  1738,  died 
Feb.  14,  1819.  He  was  educated  for  the  med- 
ical profession  by  his  uncle,  a  physician  at 
Fowey  in  Cornwall,  and  in  1767  went  out 
to  Jamaica  as  medical  attendant  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Trelawney,  the  governor.  Though  an 
avowed  unbeliever,  he  obtained  from  his  pat- 
ron the  promise  of  a  living,  and  returned  to 
England  to  be  ordained.  The  living  did  not 
fall  vacant  as  he  expected,  and  he  was  forced 
to  content  himself  with  a  small  curacy  in  Ja- 
maica, the  duties  of  which  he  performed  in  a 
not  very  edifying  manner  until  the  governor's 
death  in  1768.  He  then  tried  his  fortune  again 
as  a  physician  in  England,  and  settled  at  Truro, 
but  was  not  long  in  finding  a  pleasanter  road 
to  success  by  the  exercise  of  his  pen.  He  re- 
moved to  London,  ridiculed  the  royal  academy 
in  his  "  Lyric  Odes,"  and  became  a  professed 
satirist.  His  verses  brought  him  reputation  and 
a  good  income,  until  the  government  bought  his 
silence  by  a  pension,  but  are  now  little  read. 
"  An  Epistle  to  the  Reviewers,"  ''  Peeps  at  St. 
James's,"  "Royal  Visits,"  and  " The  Lousiad," 
which  owes  its  origin  to  the  discovery  of  a  cer- 
tain insect  among  some  peas  on  the  king's  plate, 
are  among  the  best  known  of  his  writings.  A 
collection  of  about  60  of  his  poetical  pieces  ap- 
peared in  4  vols,  in  1796. 

WOLOOTT,  Olivee,  an  American  statesman 
and  general,  and  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of 
independence,  born  in  Connecticut,  iTov.  26, 
1726,  died  Dec.  1,  1797.  He  was  graduated 
at  Yale  college  at  the  age  of  21,  and  in  the 
same  year  received  a  captain's  commission 
from  the  governor  of  New  York,  and  raised  a 
company  for  the  defence  of  the  northern  fron- 
tier, where  he  remained  until  the  peace  of  Aix 
la  Chapelle.  Upon  his  return  he  began  to  study 
medicine,  but  in  1751  was  appointed  sheriff  of 
Litchfield  co..  Conn.,  and  in  1774  a  member  of 
the  state  council.  He  was  also  chief  judge  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas,  a  judge  of  the  pro- 
bate court,  and  a  major-general  of  militia.     In 

1775  he  was  appointed  by  the  continental  con- 
gress one  of  the  commissioners  of  Indian  affairs 
for  the  northern  department,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  the  Indians.  In 

1776  he  commanded  the  14  Connecticut  regi- 
ments raised  to  act  with  the  army  in  New 
York,  and  in  the  same  year  he  took  his  seat  in 
congress.  After  the  declaration  was  signed  he 
returned  to  the  army,  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Saratoga,  but  continued  to  serve  in 
congress  at  intervals  till  1783.  He  was  lieuten- 
ant-governor of  Connecticut  from  1786  to  1796, 
when  he  was  elected  governor,  which  office  he 
held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

WOLOOTT,  Roger,  a  colonial  governor  of 
Connecticut,  father  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Windsor,  Conn.,  Jan.  4,  1679,  died  in  that  part 


of  the  same  town  which  is  now  East  Windsor, 
May  17, 1767.  At  the  age  of  12  years  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  mechanic,  and  in  1700  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  land  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Connecticut,  in  his  native  town,  where  he  re- 
sided for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1711  he 
was  appointed  commissary  of  the  Connecticut 
colonial  forces  in  the  attack  on  Canada,  and  in 
the  subsequent  French  wars  was  successively 
promoted  till  he  attained  the  rank  of  major- 
general  at  the  siege  of  Louisburg  in  1745.  In 
1751  he  was  elected  governor  of  the  colony, 
and  reelected  for  the  next  three  years.  He  had 
previously  been  repeatedly  member  of  the  as- 
sembly and  of  the  council,  judge  of  the  county 
court  and  of  the  superior  court,  and  deputy 
governor.  He  published  in  1725  a  volume  of 
"  Poetical  Meditations,  being  the  Improvement 
of  some  Vacant  Hours ;"  and  he  wrote  a  poem 
of  1,500  lines  entitled  "  A  Brief  Account  of  the 
Agency  of  the  Honorable  John  Winthrop,  Esq., 
in  the  Court  of  King  Charles  IL,  A.  D.  1662," 
in  which  he  gives  a  description  of  the  Pequot 
war.  The  latter  was  not  published  during  the 
author's  life,  but  has  been  printed  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  Massachusetts  historical  society, 
and  the  original  is  among  the  manuscripts  of 
the  Connecticut  historical  society. 

WOLF  (canis  lupus,  Linn.),  the  typical  form 
of  the  eanina  or  dogs,  whose  family  characters 
have  been  described  under  Dog.  The  European 
wolf  is  about  4  feet  long,  with  a  tail  of  16 
inches,  and  is  commonly  yellowish  gray  above 
and  dirty  yellowish  white  below ;  it  is  about 
the  size  of  a  large  dog,  but  leaner  and  more 
gaunt  in  appearance,  and  with  a  wicked  expres- 
sion of  countenance  from  the  obliquity  of  the 
eyes ;  the  pupils  are  round,  the  ears  erect,  and 
the  tail  carried  nearly  straight  and  hanging 
down.  It  is  a  cowardly  but  powerful  animal, 
hunting  deer  and  animals  of  that  size  in  packs, 
often  committing  great  ravages  among  sheep, 
calves,  and  the  smaller  domestic  animals,  but 
rarely  attacking  man  unless  rendered  fearless 
by  hunger ;  it  is  very  cautious  and  difficult  to 
entrap,  except  when  food  is  very  scarce.  It 
was  formerly  common  over  most  of  Europe, 
but  is  now  so  only  in  the  most  unfrequented  and 
mountainous  regions  of  N.  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  name  for  January,  wolf  month, 
shows  that  this  animal  was  once  probably  abun- 
dant in  Great  Britain,  and  especially  bold  and 
destructive  in  that  month.  Its  osteological  and 
anatomical  characters  are  almost  identical  with 
those  of  the  dog,  and  the  period  of  gestation 
the  same ;  so  that  it  is  extremely  probable,  for 
these  and  other  reasons  stated  under  Dog,  that 
some  of  the  partly  domesticated  races  of  this 
animal  have  been  derived  from,  and  are  speci- 
fically identical  with,  the  wolf;  it  is  not  so  in- 
tractable as  is  generally  supposed,  and  it  ex- 
hibits much  of  the  sagacity  of  the  dog;  when 
taken  young  it  has  even  been  so  tamed  as 
to  show  unmistakable  signs  of  affection  for 
man  and  for  its  companions  in  captivity.  A 
species  of  wolf  is  represented  with  the  dog  on 
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Egyptian  monuments,  and  is  jBgured  on  tombs 
of  the  4th  dynasty,  4,000  years  ago.  It  becomes 
almost  white  in  Sweden  and  Siberia. — In  North 
America  there  are  two  well  marked  sections 
of  wolves ;  in  the  smaller,  to  which  the  prairie 
wolf  belongs,  the  skull  is  slender  and  the  muz- 
zle elongated  and  fox-like,  with  not  very  prom- 
inent cranial  crests;  in  the  other,  containing 
the  large  wolf,  the  skull  is  higher,  with  larger 
crests,  broader  muzzle,  and  relatively  smaller 
orbits.  Some  rank  the  South  American  fox- 
like canina  among  the  wolves,  comprising  the 
genera  lycalopex  ^nd  pseudalopex  of  Burmeister. 
The  North  American  or  common  gray  wolf  ( 0. 
occidentalism  Eich.)  is  usually  grayish  above, 
with  a  mixture  of  black  points  giving  a  grizzled 
appearance,  and  lighter  or  yellowish  gray  be- 
low ;  it  varies  from  this  to  nearly  white,  and  is 
hence  called  O.  variabilis  by  Prince  Maximil- 
ian ;  it  is  from  Sf  to  4i  feet  long,  with  a  tail 
of  17  to  20  inches.  It  is  stouter  than  the  Eu- 
ropean wolf,  with  wider  muzzle,  larger  head, 
more  arched  forehead,  shorter  ears  and  legs, 
longer  and  finer  hair,  and  more  bushy  tail ; 
many  authors  consider  it  a  permanent  variety 
of  the  European  species,  while  others  not  only 
regard  it  as  distinct,  but  make  several  species 
of  it.  Among  the  varieties  which  have  re- 
ceived names,  are  the  white  wolf  on  the  upper 
waters  of  me  Missouri,  the  dusky  in  the  north- 
western states,  the  black  in  the  south,  and  the 
rufous  in  Texas ;  these  vary  also  in  shape,  be- 
ing more  slender  and  longer-legged  at  the 
south.  The  giant  wolf  described  by  Townsend, 
from  Oregon,  was  probably  only  a  very  large 
specimen  of  the  common  gray  species.  It  was 
formerly  abundant  all  over  North  America,  and 
many  is  the  tale  of  frontier  life  in  which  its 
hungry  and  destructive  bands  have  figured ;  in 
the  far  west  they  follow  the  trail  of  the  buffalo 
herds,  picking  up  the  sick  and  straggling  or 
feeding  on  the  refuse  of  the  hunters ;  they  also 
run  down  deer  in  packs,  and  occasionally  at- 
tack and  devour  horses,  and  man  himself, 
when  furious  with  hunger.  In  the  middle  and 
New  England  states  a  few  still  linger  in  the 
mountainous  and  wooded  districts,  especially 
where  there  are  deer,  on  which  they  principally 
feed;  in  some  districts,  remote  from  civiliza- 
tion, it  was  formerly  impossible  to  keep  sheep 
on  account  of  the  depredations  of  the  wolves ; 
bounties  of  $10  to  $20  a  head  were  offered  in 
most  thinly  settled  regions,  paid  partly  by  the 
state  and  partly  by  the  county  or  town.  The 
wolf  has  4  to  9  young  at  a  time  in  the  spring, 
which  it  protects  in  burrows ;  it  crosses  with 
domestic  dogs,  and  the  Indians  try  to  im- 
prove their  sledge  dogs  in  this  way;  it  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  these  dogs,  except 
by  the  superior  size  and  strength ;  the  howl  is 
BO  like  that  of  the  dog,  as  sometimes  to  deceive 
even  the  Indian's  practised  ear. — The  prairie 
wolf  ((7.  latrav^m  Say),  or  the  coyote  of  the 
Mexicans,  is  intermediate  in  size  between  the 
fox  and  the  wolf,  having  the  sharp  muzzle  of 
the  former  and  the  shape  and  tail  of  the  latter ; 


it  is  the  American  representative  of  the  old 
world  jackal.  It  is  36  to  40  inches  long,  with 
a  tail  of  16  to  18 ;  the  color  is  usually  dull  yel- 
lowish gray  on  the  back  and  sides,  with  black 
cloudings ;  under  parts  and  inside  of  limbs  dirty 
white;  the  ears  very  large,  triangular,  erect, 
and  mostly  coated  with  hair ;  there  are  4  toes 
on  each  foot,  and  on  the  fore  feet  a  sharp  claw 
on  the  inside,  2  inches  above  the  sole,  attached 
to  the  rudimentary  thumb ;  tail  bushy  but  ta- 
pering, and  the  hair  coarse.  The  voice  is  a  kind 
of  snapping  bark,  whence  the  name  of  bark- 
ing wolf.  It  is  found  on  the  vast  plains  of 
the  Missouri  and  the  Saskatchewan,  extending 
from  Mexico  to  lat.  55°  N. ;  it  lives  and  breeds 
in  burrows,  having  the  young,  sometimes  10, 
in  April ;  it  hunts  in  packs,  and  is  very  fleet. 

"WOLF,  Ferdinand,  a  German  writer  on 
Spanish  literature,  born  in  Vienna,  Dec.  8, 1796, 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Vienna  and  Gratz, 
and  was  destined  for  the  profession  of  the  law, 
but,  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  his  favorite 
studies,  became  attached  to  the  imperial  library 
at  Vienna,  of  which  for  many  years  he  has 
been  the  librarian.  He  has  published  many 
works  on  subjects  connected  with  Spanish  lit- 
erary history,  and  furnished  many  notes  and 
corrections  to  the  German  version  of  Tick- 
nor's  "  History  of  Spanish  Literature"  (Leipsic, 
1852).  His  latest  work  is  Studien  zur  GeschicTite 
der  spanischen  und  poring iesischen  Literatur 
(Berlin,  1859).  He  has  also  written  upon  Pro- 
vencal and  early  French  literature. 

WOLF,  Friedrioh  August,  a  German  clas- 
sical scholar,  born  at  Hainrode,  near  Nordhau- 
sen,  Feb.  15,  1759,  died  in  Marseilles,  Aug.  8, 
1824.  In  his  7th  year  he  entered  the  gymna- 
sium of  Nordhausen,  and  at  the  age  of  18  went 
to  the  university  of  Gottingen  to  study  philol- 
ogy exclusively,  previous  to  which  he  had  read 
all  the  more  important  authors  in  the  ancient 
languages,  as  well  as  in  German,  French,  Eng- 
lish, Italian,  and  Spanish.  During  his  residence 
at  Gottingen  he  gave  instruction  in  Greek  and 
also  in  English,  for  which  latter  jjurpose  he  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  Shakespeare's  "  Macbeth," 
with  explanatory  notes  (Gottingen,  1778).  He 
left  Gottingen  in  1779,  and  was  immediately 
afterward  appointed  teacher  in  the  Pcedagogittm 
at  Ilfeld,  where  he  translated  Plato's  "Ban- 
quet" into  German  with  a  commentary.  In 
1782  he  became  rector  of  the  public  school  at 
Oaterode,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hartz  mountains. 
In  1783  he  was  appointed  professor  of  philos- 
ophy and  pedagogy  in  the  university  of  Halle, 
where  he  lectured  23  years,  refusing  in  1796  a 
call  to  a  professorship  in  Leyden,  another  in 
1798  to  Copenhagen,  and  another  in  1805  to 
Munich.  When  the  university  of  Halle  was 
closed  in  1806,  Wolf,  reduced  for  a  time  to 
great  poverty,  went  to  Berlin,  and  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  establishment  of  the  university 
there,  and  received  also  an  ofiice  in  the  ministry 
of  public  instruction,  which  he  retained  but  for 
a  short  time.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
travelling  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.    His 
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most  celebrated  work  is  his  Prolegomena  ad 
Homerum  (1795),  in  which  is  advanced  the 
idea  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  their  pres- 
ent form  are  not  the  work  of  Homer,  but  were 
put  together  from  the  fragments  of  various 
rhapsodists.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
great  scholars  of  Germany.  He  published 
editions  of  several  classic  authors,  including 
Hesiod,  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  and  Plato,  and 
from  1817  to  1820  edited  at  Berlin  a  philologi- 
cal periodical,  the  Literariscke  Analehten, 

WOLF,  JoHANisr  Oheistian  voisr,  a  German 
philosopher  and  mathematician,  born  in  Bres- 
lau,  Jan.  24,  1679,  died  April  9, 1754.  Intend- 
ed for  the  church,  and  remarking  early  the 
sterility  of  polemical  discussions,  he  devoted 
himself  to  mathematics  metliodi  gratia^  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  to  theology  an  indisputable 
certitude.  He  studied  mathematics,  physics, 
and  the  Cartesian  philosophy  at  Jena  and  Leip- 
sic,  annotated  the  Medicina  Mentis  of  Tschirn- 
hausen,  maintained  a  thesis  at  Leipsic  in  1703 
J)e  Philosophia  Fractica  Unwersal%  Methodo 
Mathematica  CoTiscripta,  delivered  lectures 
there  which  were  fully  attended,  and  published 
mathematical  tracts  which  gave  him  reputation 
among  learned  men.  He  became  acquainted 
with  Leibnitz,  by  whose  encouragement  he 
abandoned  theology  for  philosophy,  and  was 
chosen  in  1707  professor  of  pure  and  applied 
mathematics  at  Halle.  He  was  admitted  into 
the  philosophical  society  of  Leipsic,  and  in 
1710  into  the  royal  society  of  London,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  German  language  treatises  on  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind  (1712),  the  Deity  and 
the  universe,  the  operations  of  nature,  and  the 
search  after  happiness  (1719).  Becoming  ob- 
noxious to  the  theologians  of  Halle,  who  re- 
garded his  opinions  on  the  doctrine  of  necessity 
and  his  approbation  of  the  moral  precepts  of 
Confucius  as  inimical  to  the  Christian  religion, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  chair  by  a  cabinet  order 
on  IN'ov.  15,  1723,  and  commanded  to  leave 
Prussia  within  two  days.  He  was  received 
with  favor  in  Cassel,  and  became  professor  in 
Marburg,  where  he  resided  18  years,  and  pub- 
lished his  most  important  philosophical  works. 
His  dismission  was  the  occasion  of  a  violent 
controversy  on  liberty  and  necessity  in  most  of 
the  German  universities.  He  was  invited  back 
to  Halle  in  1733,  but  did  not  return  till  1741,  af- 
ter the  accession  of  Frederic  the  Great.  He  was 
triumphantly  welcomed,  became  privy  council- 
lor and  professor  of  law,  was  made  chancellor 
of  the  university  in  1743,  and  baron  of  the  em- 
pire in  1745,  but  was  less  successful  than  for- 
merly as  a  lecturer. — The  mass  of  his  writings 
is  prodigious.  His  philosophical  works  in  Ger- 
man, under  the  general  title  of  Vernunftige 
Gedanlcen^  form  7  volumes  (l712-'33),  and  his 
longer  works  in  Latin  22  volumes  (1728-50). 
The  titles  of  his  systematic  philosophical  trea- 
tises are :  Philosophia  Rationalis  (1728) ;  Psy- 
chohgia  Empirica  (1728)  ;  Philosophia  Prima^ 
sive  Ontologia  (1730);  Gosmologia  Generalis 
(1731) ;    Philosophia  Moralis  (1732) ;  Psycho- 


logia  Rationalis  (1734) ;  Theologia  Naturalis 
(1737) ;  and  Philosophia  Practica  Universalis 
(l738-'9).  He  systematized  and  completed  the 
philosophy  of  Leibnitz,  bringing  the  whole  do- 
main of  knowledge  within  its  scope.  Defining 
philosophy  as  a  science  of  the  possible,  he  di- 
vides it  into  two  parts,  metaphysical  and  practi- 
cal, corresponding  to  the  two  faculties  of  know- 
ing and  willing.  The  former  embraces  ontol- 
ogy, cosmology,  psychology,  and  natural  theol- 
ogy ;  the  latter,  ethics,  economics,  and  politics. 
The  principles  of  contradiction  and  of  the  suf- 
ficient reason,  the  doctrines  of  monads,  called 
by  him  simple  beings,  of  optimism,  of  the  pre- 
established  harmony,  of  perception  and  apper- 
ception, the  cosmological  proof  of  the  existence 
of  God,  and  the  maintenance  of  self-perfection  as 
the  supreme  moral  law,  are  the  most  prominent 
features  of  his  system.  Philosophical  language 
is  indebted  to  him  for  the  introduction  of  many 
terms  and  precise  definitions.  Developed  with 
admirable  completeness  and  order,  his  philoso- 
phy prevailed  in  Germany  until  the  time  of 
Kant.  His  principal  mathematical  works  are 
included  in  his  Elementa  Matheseos  Universce 
(5  vols.  4to.,  Geneva,  1732-'41).  The  most  re- 
cent authority  on  the  events  of  his  life  is  Chris- 
tian  Wolfs  Eigene  LelenhescJireilung^  published 
by  Wuttke  (Leipsic,  1841). 

WOLF,  JoHANN  Cheistoph,  a  German  scholar 
and  divine,  born  at  Wernigerode,  Feb.  21, 1683, 
died  July  25,  1739.  He  was  educated  at  the 
university  of  Wittenberg,  and  in  1706  began  to 
lecture  there  on  philosophical  subjects.  He 
travelled  through  Holland  and  England  in 
1708,  and  upon  his  return  became  extraordina- 
ry professor  in  the  philosophical  faculty  at  Wit- 
tenberg. A  few  years  afterward  he  was  made 
professor  of  oriental  languages  at  the  gymna- 
sium of  Hamburg,  subsequently  rector  of  the 
same  institution,  and  in  1716  pastor  in  the 
church  of  St.  Catharine.  His  principal  works 
are  a  Eistoria  Lexicorum  Eebraicorum  (Wit- 
tenberg, 1705),  and  a  Bihliotheca  Eehraica  (4 
vols.  4to.,  Hamburg,  l7l5-'33). 

WOLF  FISH  (anarrhichas  lupus,  Linn.),  a 
spiny-rayed  fish  allied  to  the  blenny  family, 
and  inhabiting  the  seas  of  northern  Europe  and 
America.  It  attains  a  size  of  3  to  5  feet,  and 
it  is  said  larger ;  the  color  is  purplish  brown 
above,  with  10  to  12  transverse  black  or  brown 
stripes  extending  more  or  less  over  the  whitish 
lower  parts ;  the  dorsal  fin  extends  from  be- 
hind the  head  almost  to  the  caudal,  and  the 
anal  is  half  as  long,  bringing  the  vent  very  far 
forward ;  the  pectorals  are  very  large,  the  cau- 
dal rounded,  and  theventrals  absent;  the  body 
is  compressed,  with  small  scales  covered  by  a 
slimy  skin ;  head  cat-like  and  rounded  in  front ; 
the  stomach  is  short  and  fleshy,  the  diameter 
of  the  intestines  uncommonly  large,  the  gall 
bladder  enormous,  the  brain  very  small,  and 
the  air  bladder  absent.  The  teeth  differ  from 
those  in  all  other  fishes,  not  being  attached 
directly  to  the  jaws,  but  to  bony  processes 
connected  with  them  by  suture,  and  are  there- 
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fore  easily  broken  off;  they  are  strong,  conical, 
and  like  canines  in  front,  and  rounded  tubercles 
posteriorly  and  on  the  vomer  and  palate ;  the 
tongue  is  thick  and  angular,  adapted  for  direct- 
ing the  food  between  the  powerful  jaws ;  the 
lips  are  loose  and  fleshy.  Few  fishes  have  so 
savage  an  appearance,  and  few  fight  so  fiercely 
when  caught,  biting  at  every  thing  which 
comes  in  their  way ;  from  their  ability  to  in- 
flict severe  wounds,  they  are  knocked  on  the 
head  at  once  by  the  fishermen,  and  they  live  a 
long  time  out  of  water.  The  shape  of  the  head, 
large  mouth,  and  formidable  teeth  indicate  the 
ferocity  of  their  disposition  and  very  predaceous 
habits ;  their  food  consists  of  crustaceans,  mol- 
lusks,  and  echinoderms,  whose  shells  are  easily 
crushed,  and  which  are  voided  almost  un- 
changed ;  they  swim  rapidly  along  the  bottom, 
with  an  undulating  motion,  and  are  very  active 
and  destructive  to  nets.  This  species  is  found 
from  the  English  channel  northward,  being 
very  abundant  about  Iceland ;  its  flesh  is  said 
to  be  exceedingly  good,  much  like  that  of  the 
eel,  and  is  highly  esteemed  in  Iceland,  where  it 
is  used  fresh  and  salted ;  the  skin  is  converted 
into  a  kind  of  shagreen  used  for  bags  and 
pouches,  and  the  bile  is  employed  as  soap. 
The  generic  name  is  derived  from  the  un- 
founded supposition  that  it  climbs  rocks  by  its 
fins  and  tail.  The  American  species,  found 
from  New  York  to  Greenland,  has  been  con- 
sidered distinct  by  Agassiz,  and  named  by  him 
A.  vomerinus,  from  the  different  number  and 
disposition  of  the  teeth  on  the  vomer.  It 
grows  from  3  to  5  feet  long,  with  a  weight  of 
5  to  30  lbs. ;  it  is  caught  all  the  year  round  by 
the  cod  fishers,  but  mostly  in  the  winter,  and 
especially  on  the  cusk  rocks  between  Boston 
and  Cape  Ann ;  the  fishermen  generally  call  it 
"  sea  cat."  Though  its  hideous  appearance  and 
slimy  skin  lead  to  its  being  in  many  instances 
thrown  away,  specimens  from  5  to  10  lbs.  are 
very  fine  eating,  especially  when  broiled  after 
the  skin  is  removed;  many  are  split,  salted, 
and  smoked  for  future  use. 

"WOLFE,  Ohakles,  a  British  clergyman  and 
poet,  born  in  Dublin,  Dec.  14,  1791,  died  in 
Cork,  Feb.  21,  1823.  He  was  graduated  at 
Trinity  college,  Dublin,  in  1814,  was  a  tutor 
there,  took  orders  in  1817,  was  a  curate  at  Bal- 
lyclog  and  afterward  at  Donoughmore,  county 
Tyrone,  where  his  professional  labors  developed 
in  him  a  tendency  to  consumption,  and  after 
visiting  the  south  of  France  in  the  pursuit 
of  health,  he  finally  died  of  that  disease.  His 
"  Eemains,"  consisting  of  sermons,  fragments, 
and  poems,  including  his  famous  ode  on  the 
burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,  with  a  memoir,  was 
published  in  1825  by  Archdeacon  Russell. 

WOLFE,  James,  an  English  general,  born  in 
Westerham,  Kent,  Jan.  2,  1726,  kilkd  in  the 
battle  on  the  heights  of  Abraham,  before  Que- 
bec, Sept.  13,  1759.  Through  the  interest  of 
his  father,  who  was  colonel  of  marines  in  the 
British  army,  and  eventually  attained  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-general,  he  was  at  the  age  of  15 
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commissioned  a  2d  lieutenant  in  the  regiment 
of  marines,  was  subsequently  transferred  to  a 
regiment  of  the  line,  and  within  the  next  5 
years  saw  much  active  service,  being  present 
at  the  battles  of  Dettingen,  Fontenoy,  Falkirk, 
and  OuUoden.    At  the  battle  of  Lafeldt,  fought 
in  1747,  he  received  high  encomiums  from  his 
commander-in-chief  for  gallant  conduct  at  a 
critical  period  of  the  day.    During  the  peace 
which  succeeded  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Ohapelle 
he  confirmed  the  good  impression  which  his 
early  services  had  created  in  the  minds  of  his 
superior  officers  by  strict  attention  to  the  duties 
of  his  profession,  and  the  men  under  his  charge 
were  recognized,  in  discipline,  drill,  and  soldier- 
ly appearance,  as  among  the  best  troops  in  the 
British  army.    The  outbreak  of  the  7  years'  war 
found  "Wolfe  a  lieutenant- colonel.    In  1757  he 
was  promoted  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  67th  regi- 
ment, and  appointed  quartermaster-general  in 
tiie  ill-managed  and  fruitless  expedition  under 
Sir  John  Mordaunt  againsj:  Rochefort,  the  only 
creditable  movement  in  which  was  a  night  re- 
connoissance  conducted  by  Wolfe,  which  pene- 
trated 2  miles  into  the  enemy's  country.    His 
recommendation  in  favor  of  an  immediate  at- 
tack, and  his  offer  to  take  the  place  with  500 
men  and  3  ships,  were  unheeded ;  but  Pitt,  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case, 
kept  the  young  officer  in  view  for  some  future 
enterprise.     This  occurred  in  the  following 
year,  when  Wolfe  was  ordered  to  accompany 
the  expedition  under  Amherst  to  Cape  Breton, 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.    In  all  the 
operations  before  Louisburg,  where  he  com- 
manded a  division  of  the  British  army,  he  bore 
a  distinguished  part,  and  after  the  reduction  of 
the  place  he  returned  at  Pitt's  desire  to  Eng- 
land.    The  minister  was  then  planning  the 
overthrow  of  the  French  dominion  in  Sorth 
America  by  the  capture  of  their  chief  strong- 
hold, Quebec,  and  with  the  instinct  of  genius 
he  singled  out  Gen.  Wolfe,  as  the  most  promis- 
ing young  officer  in  the  army,  to  command  the 
expedition,  notwithstanding  many  older  officers 
might  by  virtue  of  seniority  have  claimed  the 
honor.    Wolfe  was  accordingly  created  a  ma- 
jor-general, and  in  the  latter  part  of  June, 
1759,  arrived  before  Quebec  with  a  force  of 
8,000  men,  supported  by  a  powerful  fieet  under 
Admiral  Saunders.    To  meet  the  attack,  the 
French  commander-in-chief,  the  marquis  de 
Montcalm,  had  concentrated  all  his  available 
troops  in  and  about  the  city,  which,  in  addition 
to  its  almost  impregnable  defences,  was  fur- 
ther fortified  by  new  and  skilfully  constructed 
works  on  the  line  called  Beauport,  extending 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as 
the  Montmorency.    Wolfe,  having  erected  bat- 
teries at  Point  Levi  and  the  isle  of  Orleans, 
opened  fire  upon  the  city,  but  succeeded  in  in- 
fficting  little  real  damage,  the  large  ships  of 
war  from  their  great  draught  being  unable  to 
cooperate.    He  next  established  himself  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Montmorency,  and  made  a 
bold  but  unsuccessful  attack  upon  the  strong 
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Frencli  works  at  that  place,  from  which  he 
was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  Various  minor 
.  disasters  also  sorely  tried  the  temper  of  the 
young  general,  who,  at  the  expiration  of  two 
months  from  his  arrival  in  the  St.  Lawrence, 
found  himself  greatly  reduced  in  men  and  ma- 
terial, and  no  nearer  apparently  to  the  attain- 
ment of  his  object  than  before.  Various  plans 
proposed  by  him  for  storming  the  city,  or  win- 
tering in  its  neighborhood,  were  rejected  by 
his  brigadiers;  Amherst,  who  was  to  have 
marched  from  the  south  to  his  assistance,  fail- 
ed to  make  his  appearance ;  and  the  most  ef- 
fective part  of  the  fleet  was  not  only  unable  to 
cooperate  with  his  army,  but  would  speedily 
be  obliged  by  the  approach  of  winter  to  take 
its  departure.  A  less  determined  general  might 
have  found  in  these  circumstances  abundant 
reasons  to  abandon  the  expedition  and  return 
home ;  but  Wolfe,  with  the  eye  of  Pitt  upon 
him,  and  burning  to  show  the  minister  that  his 
confidence  in  him  was  not  misplaced,  dared 
not  go  back  to  England  unsuccessful,  although 
feeble  health  and  a  desire  to  meet  the  lady  to 
whom  he  was  betrothed.  Miss  Lowther,  oifered 
powerful  inducements  to  his  return.  His  de- 
spatches to  Pitt  were  meanwhile  of  a  despond- 
ing character,  and  from  the  particularity  with 
which  he  enumerated  the  difficulties  in  his  way 
the  public  mind  in  England  was  agitated  with 
many  doubts  as  to  the  success  of  the  expedi- 
tion, and  his  appointment  to  the  command  was 
severely  criticized.  But  keeping  in  mind  a 
military  order  issued  to  his  regiment  sev- 
eral years  previous,  that  "  while  a  man  is  able 
to  do  his  duty,  and  can  stand  and  hold  his 
arms,  it  is  infamous  to  retire,"  he  bore  up 
against  physical  debility  and  the  misgivings  of 
a  naturally  desponding  nature ;  and  as  a  last 
means  of  drawing  Montcalm  out  of  his  impreg- 
nable position  on  the  Montmorency,  he  yielded 
to  the  advice  of  his  brigadiers,  and  caused  his 
whole  available  force,  numbering,  after  leaving 
garrisons  at  Point  Levi  and  the  isle  of  Orleans, 
only  3,600  men,  to  be  conveyed  several  miles 
above  the  city.  Montcalm  refused  to  leave  his 
works;  but  Wolfe  immediately  applied  him- 
self to  reconnoitring  the  north  shore  of  the 
river,  which  here  rises  in  a  range  of  nearly  pre- 
cipitous cliffs  called  the  heights  of  Abraham, 
crowned  by  a  table  land.  His  quick  eye  soon 
detected  a  cove,  less  than  2  miles  above  Que- 
bec, and  since  called  after  his  name,  whence  a 
narrow  path  wound  up  the  steep ;  and  the  dar- 
ing thought  immediately  occurred  to  him  to 
lead  his  troops  up  this  path  to  the  table  land 
above,  and  take  the  city,  but  slightly  protected 
at  this  point,  by  surprise.  The  day  and  night 
of  Sept.  12  were  employed  in  preparations,  and 
at  1  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  about 
half  the  British  force  were  embarked  in  boats, 
which,  aided  by  the  darkness  and  the  swift 
current  of  the  river,  dropped  unobserved  and 
noiselessly  down  to  the  landing  place.  Tradi- 
tion relates  that  Wolfe,  impressed  by  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  occasion  and  the  scene,  repeated 


in  a  low  voice  several  stanzas  from  Gray's 
"Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,"  and  at  the 
close  of  the  recitation  exclaimed  to  the  officers 
in  his  boat:  "Now,  gentlemen,  I  would  rather 
be  tjie  author  of  that  poem  than  take  Quebec ! " 
The  landing  place  was  reached  in  safety,  Wolfe 
being  among  the  first  to  leap  on  shore,  and  the 
British  vanguard,  led  by  Colonel  (afterward  Sir 
William)  Howe,  commenced  the  ascent  of  the 
clifis.  In  the  dense  obscurity  the  path  was 
frequently  lost,  but  the  men,  inspired  by  the 
buoyant  courage  of  their  general,  clambered  up 
as  they  best  could,  staying  themselves  by  over- 
hanging bushes,  by  the  roots  or  stumps  of 
trees,  or  by  projecting  rocks.  A  French  picket 
guard  fled  in  consternation  at  this  sudden  ap- 
parition of  the  enemy,  who  were  thus  allowed 
to  complete  the  ascent  unmolested.  Fresh 
detachments  followed,  including  the  second 
embarkation  under  Gen.  Townshend,  and  at 
sunrise  Wolfe  "  stood  with  his  invincible  bat- 
talions on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  the  battle 
field  of  empire."  Montcalm  refused  at  first  to 
believe  that  this  force  was  any  thing  but  a 
small  foraging  or  marauding  .party ;  but  be- 
coming convinced  of  his  error,  he  hurried  his 
troops  up  from  Beauport,  expressing  entire 
confidence  in  his  ability  to  crush  the  enemy. 
Soon  after  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  two 
armies  confronted  each  other  in  about  equal 
numbers,  the  French  having  3  small  cannon, 
and  the  British  but  a  single  piece,  which  had 
been  dragged  up  the  steep  ascent  by  main 
force.  The  British  however  were  veteran 
troops,  trained  under  the  eye  of  their  general, 
while  Montcalm  had  what  Wolfe  called  but 
"  five  weak  French  battalions"  of  fewer  than 
2,000  men,  "mingled  with  disorderly  peasant- 
ry." The  battle  commenced  with  a  cannonade 
lasting  about  an  hour,  after  which  Montcalm, 
without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  a  body  of 
troops  whom  he  had  left  in  camp,  led  his  men 
impetuously  to  the  attack.  The  English  re- 
ceived ♦the  shock  with  calmness,  and,  in  obe- 
dience to  Wolfe's  orders,  reserved  their  fire, 
notwithstanding  their  comrades  were  fast  drop- 
ping around  them,  and  several  officers,  includ- 
ing Wolfe  himself,  were  wounded,  until  the 
French  had  advanced  within  40  yards,  when 
an  exact  and  continuous  discharge  opened 
along  the  whole  British  line,  under  the  eflfect 
of  which  the  raw  Canadian  levies  recoiled  in 
confusion.  At  this  decisive  moment  Wolfe, 
pressing  to  the  front,  ordered  the  Louisburg 
grenadiers  to  charge  the  enemy,  and  while 
cheering  on  the  men  was  struck  in  the  groin 
and  in  the  breast,  the  last  wound  proving  mor- 
tal. He  was  borne  in  a  dying  condition  to  the 
rear  of  the  front  line,  declining  the  assistance 
of  a  surgeon,  on  the  plea  that  it  was  "  all  over 
with  him,"  and  continued  to  look  with  glazing 
eyes  upon  the  field  until  his  sight  failed  him. 
Suddenly,  as  one  of  the  persons  standing  near 
him  exclaimed :  " They  run! "  he  roused  him- 
self from  his  torpor,  and  asked  with  great 
earnestness:  "Who  run?  '    Upon  being  told 
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that  the  enemy  were  giving  way  everywhere, 
he  exclaimed:  "Go,  one  of  you,  my  lads,  to 
Ool.  Barton ;  tell  him  to  march  Webb's  regi- 
ment with  all  speed  down  to  Charles  river,  to 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  fugitives  from  the 
bridge."  Then  turning  on  his  side,  he  said; 
*'  Now  God  be  praised,  I  will  die  in  peace," 
and  immediately  expired,  having  gained  one 
of  the  most  decisive  victories  in  history, 
and  *' crowded  into  a  few  hours,"  says  Ban- 
croft, '^  actions  that  would  give  lustre  to  length 
of  life."  Five  days  later  Quebec  surrendered, 
and  Canada  was  lost  to  France.  In  England 
the  public  exultation  over  the  victory  was  min- 
gled with  a  sincere  expression  of  sorrow  at 
the  death  of  Wolfe,  and  the  whole  nation  went 
into  mourning  for  him.  ^'  Joy,  grief,  curiosity, 
astonishment,"  says  Horace  Walpole,  "  were 
painted  in  every  countenance."  His  remains 
were  carried  to  England  and  interred  in  the 
parish  church  at  Greenwich,  and  parliament 
unanimously  voted  a  monument  to  him  in 
Westminster  abbey.  The  assembly  of  Massa- 
chusetts also  voted  a  marble  statue  of  him.  A 
small  column  marks  the  spot  where  he  re- 
ceived his  death  wound,  and  in  the  government 
gardens  at  Quebec  there  stands  an  obelisk  60 
feet  in  height  erected  in  honor  of  himself  and 
of  his  gallant  enemy,  Montcalm,  who  died  from 
wounds  received  in  the  same  battle.  His  life 
has  never  yet  been  written,  although  ample 
materials  for  one,  including  his  correspondence, 
are  in  existence.  The  task  was  undertaken  by 
Southey  and  afterward  by  Gleig,  but  for  some 
unexplained  cause  was  relinquished. 

WOLFENBtTTTEL,  a  city  of  the  duchy  of 
Brunswick,  on  the  river  Ocker,  8  m.  S.  of  Bruns- 
wick ;  pop.  9,500.  It  is  situated  in  a  marshy  re- 
gion, and  has  a  citadel,  4  churches,  and  a  libra- 
ry of  270,000  volumes,  of  which  Lessing  was 
once  librarian.  Until  1754  Wolfenbuttel  was 
the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Brunswick. 

WOLFF,  Emil,  a  German  sculptor,  born  in 
Berlin,  March  2,  1802.  Having  gained  a  prize 
at  the  royal  academy  of  arts,  he  went  to  Italy 
in  1823  as  a  pensioner  of  Frederic  William 
III.,  and  has  ever  since  resided  in  Rome,  but 
has  made  several  journeys  in  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Greece.  He  is  held  to  be  one  of  the  first 
of  German  sculptors,  and  has  executed  many 
mythological  and  genre  statues  which  have 
been  greatly  admired.  In  portraiture,  a  bust 
of  Niebuhr  is  among  his  masterpieces. 

WOLFF,  Joseph,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  clergyman 
of  the  church  of  England,  of  Jewish  parentage, 
born  at  Weilersbach,  near  Bamberg,  Germany, 
in  1795,  died  at  Isle  Brewers,  Somersetshire, 
May  2,  1862.  He  was  the  son  of  a  rabbi,  but 
early  determined  to  become  a  Christian,  taught 
Hebrew  for  a  time  at  Frankfort  and  Halle, 
studied  at  Munich,  Weimar,  and  Vienna,  passed 
a  year  in  the  family  of  Count  Stolberg  at  Frank- 
fort, and  in  1815  went  to  Rome.  He  entered 
first  the  Collegia  Bomano^  and  in  1817  the  col- 
lege of  the  propaganda,  intending  to  become  a 
missionary.    Dismissed  for  heresy,  he  was  sent 


to  Vienna  in  1818,  and  subsequently  to  the 
monastery  of  Val  Saint  in  Switzerland,  where 
he  was  kept  under  surveillance ;  but  he  was  so 
incorrigible  that  he  was  finally  suffered  to  go 
where  he  pleased.  He  now  went  to  England, 
united  with  the  English  church,  spent  two 
years  at  Cambridge,  studying  oriental  langua- 
ges, preparatory  to  going  out  as  a  missionary 
to  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  and  in  April,  1821, 
embarked  for  Gibraltar.  After  visiting  Malta, 
Alexandria,  and  Cairo,  he  reached  the  Holy 
Land,  spent  some  time  in  Palestine,  visited 
Mesopotamia  (where  he  fell  among  the  Koor- 
dish  robbers  and  was  bastinadoed),  Armenia, 
Bagdad,  and  Bassorah,  and  after  traversing 
the  greater  part  of  Persia,  returned  home  by 
way  of  Circassia,  the  Crimea,  and  Constantino- 
ple, and  reached  Dublin  in  May,  1826.  In  Feb. 
1827,  he  married  Lady  Georgiana  Walpole,  a 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Orford,  and  in  April  of 
the  same  year  set  out  on  another  missionary 
tour,  being  accompanied  by  his  wife  to  Malta, 
and  thence  proceeded  to  Smyrna,  the  Ionian 
islands,  and  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  poisoned 
by  some  bigoted  Jews,  and  narrowly  escaped 
death.  On  his  recovery  he  returned  to  Greece 
and  Constantinople,  and  thence  set  out  for 
Bokhara  by  way  of  Persia.  On  the  journey 
he  encountered  the  plague,  was  repeatedly 
robbed,  was  taken  prisoner  and  sold  as  a  slave, 
but  finally  reached  Bokjiara.  After  3  months' 
residence  and  missionary  labor  among  the  Jews 
there,  he  started  for  India.  Falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Kharijee,  a  savage  tribe  of  Mo- 
hammedan seceders  in  the  Doab,  he  was  stripped 
of  every  thing,  and  had  to  make  his  way  through 
the  mountain  passes  naked  to  Cabool,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  600  miles.  Pursuing  his  way 
from  Cabool  without  interruption,  he  visited 
the  Punjaub,  Lahore  and  the  court  of  Run- 
jeet  Sing,  Loodiana,  and  Simlah,  where  he  was 
the  guest  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  the  gov- 
ernor-general. He  next  traversed  Cashmere, 
and  visited  Delhi,  Benares,  Lucknow,  and  the 
other  principal  cities  of  India,  reaching  Calcut- 
ta in  March,  1833.  From  Calcutta  he  went  to 
Hyderabad,  and  thence  to  Cochin,  and  having 
visited  the  Jews  of  that  region  and  of  Goa, 
proceeded  to  Bombay,  whence  he  sailed  for 
Arabia.  He  spent  some  time  in  Abyssinia, 
acquired  the  Amharic  language,  and  returned 
to  England  ma  Malta  in  the  summer  of  1834. 
In  Jan.  1836,  he  again  visited  Abyssinia,  where 
he  was  worshipped  by  the  natives  as  their  new 
aboona  or  patriarch,  visited  the  Rechabites  of 
Yemen,  met  a  party  of  Wahabees  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Arabia,  who  horsewhipped  him  because 
they  could  find  nothing  in  the  Arabic  Bibles 
he  had  given  them  about  Mohammed,  and  in 
1837  sailed  for  Bombay,  and  thence  to  New 
York,  where  he  arrived  in  Aug.  1837.  Here 
he  received  deacon's  orders  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church,  visited  the  principal  cities, 
preached  before  congress,  and  in  Jan.  1838 
returned  to  England.  He  next  visited  Dublin, 
received  priest's  orders,  and  was  afterward  set- 
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tied  as  curate,  first  at  Lenthwaite,  and  tlien  at 
High  Hoyland  in  Yorkshire.  In  1843,  when 
the  news  of  the  imprisonment  of  Ool.  Stoddart 
and  Oapt.  Con  oily  (a  personal  friend)  at  Bokha- 
ra reached  England,  he  offered  to  attempt  their 
release  or  learn  their  fate.  The  British  govern- 
ment were  unwilling  to  send  him  officially, 
but  individuals  furnished  the  means.  Dressed 
in  his  doctor's  hood,  clergyman's  gown,  and 
shovel  hat,  with  a  Bible  in  his  hand,  and  an- 
nouncing himself  as  "Joseph  Wolff,  the  grand 
dervish  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and 
of  the  whole  of  Europe  and  America,"  he  made 
his  way  without  much  difficulty  through  Persia 
to  Bokhara.  Before  reaching  there  he  learned 
that  Stoddart  and  ConoUy  had  been  beheaded. 
At  Bokhara  he  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  con- 
demned to  death ;  but  on  the  day  fixed  for  exe- 
cution the  Persian  ambassador  interfered,  and 
he  was  enabled  to  make  his  escape,  and  to  avoid 
the  assassins  sent  after  him.  He  arrived  in 
England  in  1845,  and  settled  as  parish  priest 
in  the  little  hamlet  of  Isle  Brewers,  Somerset- 
shire, where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
published  '^  Journal  of  Missionary  Labors" 
(1839),  "Mission  to  Bokhara"  (1846),  "Mis- 
sionary Labors  and  Eesearches"  (1850),  and 
"Travels  and  Adventures  of  Kev.  Joseph 
Wolff,  D.D.,  LL.D."  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1860-'61). 

WOLFF,  OsoAB  LuDwiG  Beenhaed,  a  Ger- 
man author,  born  in  4Jtona,  July  26,  1T99,  died 
in  Jena,  Sept.  16,  1851.  He  began  to  study 
medicine  at  Berlin  and  Kiel,  but  abandoned  it 
for  belles-lettres,  and  became  a  teacher  at  Ham- 
burg. He  developed  a  remarkable  talent  for 
poetical  improvisation,  of  which  he  gave  pub- 
lic exhibitions.  Goethe  became  much  interest- 
ed in  him,  and  in  1826  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  modern  languages  at  the  gymnasium 
of  Weimar,  and  in  1830  extraordinary  professor 
at  Jena.  His  novels  and  tales  he  collected  un- 
der the  title  oiScTiriften  (14  vols.,  Jena,  1841-'3). 
He  published  a  great  number  of  popular  com- 
pilations, of  which  the  PoetiscJier  Hausschatz 
des  deutschen  VolTces  (20th  ed.,  Leipsic,  1861)  is 
the  best  known. 

WOLFFL,  Joseph,  a  German  pianist  and 
composer,  born  in  Saltzburg  in  1772,  died  in 
London  in  1814.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Leopold 
Mozart  and  Michael  Haydn,  performed  with  suc- 
cess at  Warsaw  in  1793,  went  to  Vienna,  where 
he  was  Beethoven's  rival  on  the  pianoforte,  in 
1795  produced  his  opera  of  Der  Hdllenlerg^  and 
after  visiting  England  and  giving  concerts  with 
much  success,  became  music  master  of  Josephine 
Bonaparte  in  Paris,  and  in  1801  produced  there 
an  opera  called  L' amour  romanesque.  After 
Napoleon's  downfall  he  returned  to  Englahd, 
and  died  in  poverty.  More  than  50  of  his  pro- 
ductions were  printed. 

WOLFRAM.    See  TuNOSTEijr. 

WOLGA.    See  Volga. 

WOLLASTOJSr,  William,  an  English  philo- 
sophical writer,  born  at  Ooton-Olanford,  Staf- 
fordshire, March  26,  1659,  died  in  London,  Oct. 
29,  1724.     He  was  admitted  a  pensioner  of 


Sidney  Sussex  college,  Cambridge,  in  1674, 
where  he  remained  till  1681,  when  he  became 
assistant  master,  and  in  1686  head  master,  of 
Birmingham  school,  at  the  same  time  fiUing  a 
lectureship  on  Sunday  in  a  chapel  two  miles  dis- 
tant. In  1688,  inheriting  an  estate,  he  remov- 
ed to  London,  where  he  henceforth  lived.  His 
most  celebrated  work,  "  The  Religion  of  I^ature 
Delineated,"  was  published  in  1724,  just  before 
his  death,  and  within  a  few  years,  according  to 
Dr.  Clarke,  more  than  10,000  copies  of  it  were 
sold.  It  contains  a  peculiar  ethical  theory, 
according  to  which  moral  distinctions  are  de- 
termined by  the  truth  of  things.  Those  prop- 
ositions are  true  which  express  things  as  they 
are ;  a  true  proposition  may  be  denied  by  deeds 
as  well  as  words ;  and  any  act  of  omission  or 
commission  which  violates  truth,  that  is,  which 
denies  a  true  proposition,  is  morally  evil.  The 
work  was  censured  for  making  no  mention  of 
revealed  religion,  which  the  author  intended 
to  treat  in  a  second  part.  He  left  also  several 
manuscripts,  and  many  others  he  destroyed 
near  the  close  of  his  life. 

WOLLASTON',  William  Hyde,  M.D.,  an 
English  physicist,  born  in  London,  Aug.  6, 
1766,  died  there,  Dec.  22,  1828.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Caius  college,  Cambridge,  and  receiv- 
ed the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1793,  but  after  a  time 
abandoned  his  profession  and  devoted  himself 
to  chemistry.  He  contributed  38  papers  to 
the  "  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society"  (of 
which  he  was  president  in  1820),  each  on  some 
important  discovery  or.  application  of  physical 
science.  Several  of  Dr.  Wollaston's  inventions 
have  been  of  great  advantage  to  science,  partic- 
ularly his  sliding  rule  of  chemical  equivalents ; 
his  minute  galvanic  batteries,  so  small  as  to  be 
contained  in  a  thimble ;  his  goniometer  for  the 
accurate  measurement  of  the  angles  of  crystals ; 
his  camera  lucida ;  and  his  instrument  for  draw- 
ing platinum  wire  of  extraordinary  fineness. 
His  discoveries  in  regard  to  the  malleability  of 
platinum,  and  his  subsequent  manufacture  of 
vessels  of  it  for  the  distillation  of  acids,  are  said 
to  have  brought  him  more  than  £80,000. 

WOLLSTONECRAFT,Maey.  SeeGoDwiisf, 
Maey  Wollstoneceaft,  vol.  viii.  p.  332. 

WOLOWSKI,  Louis  Franqois  Michel  Ray- 
mond, a  French  economist,  born  in  Warsaw, 
Aug.  31,  1810.  The  son  of  a  former  president 
of  the  Polish  diet,  he  spent  several  years  in 
France  as  a  student,  returned  to  Warsaw  in 
1827,  took  an  active  part  in  the  Polish  revolu- 
tion of  1830-31,  was  sent  to  Paris  as  secretary 
of  the  Polish  embassy,  established  in  1833  the 
Be^ue  de  legislation  et  jurisprudence^  was  nat- 
uralized as  a  Frenchman  in  1834,  became  in 
1839  professor  of  legislation  at  the  ecole  des  arts 
et  metiers^  and  in  1848  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  constituent  assembly,  and  in  1849  of  the 
legislative  assembly.  He  retired  from  political 
life  in  1851,  and  founded  the  company  of  credit 
fonder^  and  in  1855  became  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  moral  and  political  sciences.  He 
has  published  much  on  political  economy. 
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WOLSEY,  Thomas,  an  Englisli  prelate  and 
statesman,  born  in  Ipswich  in  1471,  died  in 
Leicester,  I^ov.  29, 1530.  There  is  a  tradition, 
not  very  probable,  that  he  was  the  son  of  a 
butcher.  Having  been  graduated  at  Magdalen 
college,  Oxford,  at  the  age  of  15  he  was  elect- 
ed a  fellow  of  his  college,  taught  a  school  con- 
nected with  it,  and  at  the  proper  age  received 
holy  orders.  His  first  preferment  in  the  church 
was  the  living  of  Lymington,  Somersetshire, 
where  it  does  not  appear  that  his  conduct  was 
irreproachable,  for  Sir  Amias  Poulet  put  him 
in  the  stocks.  By  the  interest  of  a  Somerset- 
shire gentleman  he  obtained  in  1506  the  ap- 
pointment of  chaplain  to  Henry  YII.,  and  af- 
terward attached  himself  to  the  service  of  the 
bishop  of  Winchester,  by  whose  recommenda- 
tion he  was  intrusted  with  a  secret  mission  to 
the  emperor  Maximilian.  His  dexterity  in  this 
employment  was  rewarded  in  1608  with  the 
rich  deanery  of  Lincoln.  Early  in  the  next 
reign  he  was  appointed  almoner  to  Henry 
YIIL,  and  so  captivated  the  young  monarch 
by  his  pleasing  address  and  gay  disposition, 
that  Henry  often  resorted  with  his  favorite  com- 
panions toWolsey's  house.  During  the  war 
he  went  with  the  king  to  France,  was  charged 
with  victualling  the  army,  and  after  the  capture 
of  Tournay  became  administrator  of  that  see 
(1514).  Suitors  at  court  now  eagerly  bought 
his  patronage,  and  he  grew  rapidly  rich.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  he  was  archbishop  of 
York.  In  Sept.  1515,  Leo  X.  made  him  car- 
dinal priest  of  St.  Cecilia  beyond  the  Tiber, 
hoping  through  his  influence  to  gain  the  aid 
of  Henry  against  the  French.  Three  months 
later  he  was  created  lord  chancellor  of  England, 
and  in  1518  received  from  Leo  the  appointment 
of  legate  a  latere.  The  commission  was  limited 
to  two  years,  but  he  obtained  successive  proro- 
gations and  additional  powers,  and  at  length 
exercised  within  the  realm  nearly  all  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  sovereign  pontiff.  Beside  the 
regular  emoluments  of  his  offices,  he  farmed 
the  revenues  of  the  sees  of  Hereford  and  Wor- 
cester, held  in  commendam  the  abbey  of  St. 
Albans  and  the  bishopric  of  Bath,  drew  from 
the  king  of  France  an  annuity  of  12,000  livres 
as  compensation  for  the  bishopric  of  Tournay, 
and  received  T,500  ducats  a  year  from  the  rev- 
enues of  the  bishoprics  of  Toledo  and  Plasencia 
in  Spain.  His  household  comprised  from  500 
'  to  800  persons,  among  whom  were  knights  and 
barons,  and  the  sons  of  many  distinguished 
families.  "In  his  privy  kitchen,"  says  Cav- 
endish, "  he  had  a  master  cook,  who  went  daily 
in  velvet  or  in  sattin,  with  a  chaine  of  gould." 
E'o  other  subject  has  ever  approached  his  wealth 
and  influence.  He  built  the  magnificent  palace 
of  Hampton  Court,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  fin- 
ished gave  it  to  his  sovereign.  He  had  the 
tact  to  govern  the  state  without  letting  Henry 
know  it ;  and  if  he  ever  urged  a  measure  con- 
trary to  the  royal  inclination,  he  desisted  before 
he  had  given  offence,  and  entered  with  zeal  into 
the  opposite  views  of  the  king.    Thus,  while 


Henry  took  a  personal  share  in  all  important 
state  affairs,  it  was  Wolsey  who  directed  them 
while  seeming  to  be  guided  by  the  royal  in- 
structions. He  was  constantly  informed  of  the 
secret  proceedings  of  the  continental  courts,  and 
so  skilfuUy  preserved  the  balance  of  power  be- 
tween the  royal  houses  of  France  ^nd  Austria 
that,  as  long  as  he  presided  in  council,  he  was 
feared  and  courted  by  popes  and  princes,  while 
the  king  held  the  position  of  arbiter  of  Europe. 
After  the  death  of  the  emperor  Maximilian, 
Henry  YIIL,  Francis  I.,  and  Charles  of  Spain, 
Maximilian's  grandson,  became  candidates  for 
the  imperial  throne,  and  both  Henry  and  Francis 
held  out  to  Wolsey  the  prospect  of  the  papacy 
in  the  event  of  their  success.  His  ambition  was 
disappointed  by  the  election  of  Charles.  In  1620 
he  was  appointed  commissioner  to  arrange  the 
meeting  between  the  kings  of  France  and  Eng- 
land on  the  *'  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold,"  near 
Guines.  On  the  way  Henry  was  met  by  the 
new  emperor  at  Canterbury,  and  Charles  pro- 
pitiated the  cardinal's  friendship  by  promises 
and  presents.  In  France  Wolsey  visited  the  king 
and  remained  with  him  two  days,  the  result 
being  a  new  treaty  with  England.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  chosen  arbitrator  between 
Charles  and  Francis,  and  took  the  opportunity 
to  visit  the  emperor  at  Bruges  and  arrange  a 
secret  treaty  for  a  joint  invasion  of  France. 
When  the  war  commenced,  he  was  charged 
with  the  task  of  raising  money.  On  the  death 
of  Leo  X.,  and  again  on  that  of  Adriad  YL,  he 
aspired  to  the  tiara,  but  the  opposition  of  the 
French  cardinals  was  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  his  election.  The  doctrines  of  Luther  w'ere 
now  beginning  to  disturb  the  Christian  world, 
and  Wolsey,  entering  warmly  into  his  sov- 
ereign's projects  for  suppressing  them  in  Eng- 
land, ordered  every  obnoxious  publication  to 
be  delivered  up  within  a  fortnight,  and  com- 
missioned the  bishops  to  pronounce  excommu- 
nication against  the  refractory.  The  infamy 
of  first  suggesting  to  the  king  the  divorce 
from  Catharine  of  Aragon  was  charged  upon 
Wolsey  by  the  emperor,  and  the  cardinal  ad- 
mitted or  denied  it  according  to  circumstances; 
it  is  certain  that  he  offered  his  aid  in  procur- 
ing it.  As  a  preliminary  step  Henry  sent  him 
to  France  to  persuade  the  king  to  forego  his 
claim  to  the  hand  of  the  princess  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  Henry  and  Catharine.  Wolsey 
however  seems  to  have  looked  to  a  future  al- 
liance of  Henry  with  Ren^e  of  France;  and 
when  the  king  disclosed  to  him  his  passion  for 
Anne  Boleyn,  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  besought 
his  master  to  recede  from  a  project  which 
would  cover  him  with  disgrace ;  but  he  soon 
became  a  convert  to  the  measure  which  he 
could  not  avert.  In  1528  he  was  empowered, 
together  with  any  one  of  the  other  English 
prelates,  to  inquire  into  and  decide  upon  the 
validity  of  the  marriage  between  Henry  and 
Catharine,  and  to  divorce  the  parties  if  it  was 
invalid.  This  commission  froQi  the  pope  filled 
him  with  alarm.    He  began  to  hesitate;  he 
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must  decide  either  against  the  king  or  against 
his  conscience ;  Anne  Boleyn,  too,  and  her  fam- 
ily were  his  enemies.  In  this  dilemma  he  pro- 
cured Cardinal  Oampeggio  to  be  associated  with 
him.  The  trial  dragged  on  for  several  months, 
and  at  last  Oampeggio  persuaded  the  pontiff  to 
revoke  the  commissions  of  the  legates  and  call 
the  case  to  Eome.  The  influence  of  Wolsey  now 
sensibly  declined ;  he  was  suffered  to  remain  a 
whole  month  without  an  invitation  to  court. 
At  last  (Sept.  20, 1529)  Anne  extorted  a  prom- 
ise from  her  royal  lover  never  more  to  speak 
with  the  cardinal,  and  on  Oct.  9  the  attorney- 
general  filed  two  bills  in  the  king's  bench 
charging  him  with  having  as  legate  trans- 
gressed the  statute  of  premunire.  Wolsey  or- 
dered his  attorney  to  plead  guilty  to  this  iniqui- 
tous indictment,  resigned  the  great  seal  (Oct. 
17),  transferred  to  the  king  the  whole  of  his 
personal  estate,  valued  at  500,000  crowns,  and 
made  over  to  him  the  yearly  profits  of  his  ec- 
clesiastical benefices,  and  by  the  royal  permis- 
sion then  retired  to  Esher,  a  seat  belonging  to 
his  bishopric  of  Winchester.  Henry  was  not 
yet  prepared  to  abandon  him.  He  sent  him 
gracious  messages,  and  when  he  had  been  im- 
peached in  parliament  of  44  real  or  imaginary 
offences,  caused  the  bill  to  be  thrown  out. 
Through  the  agency  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  who 
from  the  service  of  the  cardinal  had  entered 
that  of  the  king,  Wolsey  was  ultimately  al- 
lowed to  retain  the  temporal  and  spiritual  ad- 
ministration of  the  diocese  of  York,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  should  make  over  to  the  crown  all 
the  profits  and  nominations  to  office  and  ad- 
vowsons  in  his  gift  as  bishop  of  Winchester 
and  abbot  of  St.  Albans;  and  in  return  he 
received  a  general  pardon  and  an  annuity  of 
1,000  marks.  After  a  short  residence  at  Eich- 
mond,  he  was  commanded  (April,  1530)  to  re- 
tire to  the  limits  of  his  archbishopric.  Here 
his  thoughts  seemed  devoted  to  the  duties  of 
his  station.  He  celebrated  mass  regularly  in 
public,  gave  liberal  alms,  reconciled  families 
at  variance,  entertained  the  gentlemen  of  the 
county  at  his  table,  and  concUiated  general  es- 
teem. His  enemies  at  court,  however,  were 
not  idle.  On  Nov.  4  he  was  arrested  at  Cawood 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  conducted  to- 
ward London.  He  was  suffering  from  dropsy, 
and  the  journey  was  necessarily  slow.  As  he 
entered  the  monastery  of  Leicester  he  said  to 
the  abbot:  "Father  abbot,  I  am  come  hither 
to  leave  my  bones  among  you."  He  was  at 
once  carried  to  bed.  The  second  day,  seeing 
the  lieutenant  of  the  tower  in  his  chamber,  he 
said  to  him :  "  Master  Kyngston,  if  I  had  served 
God  as  diligently  as  I  have  done  the  king,  he 
would  not  have  given  me  over  \n  my  gray  hairs. 
But  this  is  the  just  reward  that  I  must  receive 
for  my  diligent  pains  and  study  that  I  have  had 
to  do  him  service ;  not  regarding  my  service  to 
God,  but  only  to  satisfy  his  pleasure."  He  ex- 
pired the  next  morning.  "  The  best  eulogy  on 
his  character,"  gays  Lingard,  "  is  to  be  found 
in  the  contrast  between  the  conduct  of  Henry 


before  and  after  the  cardinal's  fall.  As  long  as 
Wolsey  continued  in  favor,  the  royal  passions 
were  confined  within  certain  bounds ;  the  mo- 
ment his  influence  was  extinguished,  they  burst 
through  every  restraint,  and  by  their  caprice 
and  violence  alarmed  his  subjects,  and  aston- 
ished the  other  nations  of  Europe."  "  I  hear 
no  widows'  sighs,"  says  Thomas  Fuller,  "nor 
see  orphans'  tears  in  our  chronicles,  caused  by 
him.  Sure  in  such  cases  wherein  his  private 
ends  made  him  not  a  party  he  was  an  excellent 
justicer ;  as  beipg  too  proud  to  be  bribed,  and 
too  strong  to  be  overborn."  The  king  always 
spoke  favorably  of  his  memory  and  regretted 
his  death.  He  was  a  man  of  some  learning  and 
a  munificent  patron  of  letters.  He  heaped  pre- 
ferment on  native  scholars ;  invited  the  most 
eminent  scholars  to  teach  in  the  English  uni- 
versities ;  established  at  Oxford  7  lectureships ; 
and  founded  Christchurch  college  at  the  same 
university,  beside  a  college  at  Ipswich  intended 
as  a  nursery  for  it.  His  life  was  written  by 
Cavendish,  his  gentleman  usher  (London,  1641). 

WOLVERENE.     See  Glutton. 

WOLVERHAMPTON,  a  town  of  Stafford- 
shire, England,  12  m.  N.  W.  from  Birming- 
ham ;  pop.  in  1861,  60,858.  It  is  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  great  midland  coal  and  iron 
mining  district,  and  has  manufactures  of  al- 
most every  article  produced  from  iron,  steel, 
and  brass.  The  town  has  communication  with 
all  parts  of  Great  Britain  by  numerous  rail- 
ways, and  also  by  canal.  It  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  though  little  is  known  of 
its  history  till  996,  when  Wulfrune,  sister  of 
Ethelred  II.,  endowed  a  church  and  college 
here.  The  town  was  then  called  Hampton, 
and  afterward  Wulfrune's  Hampton,  which  has 
since  been  corrupted  to  the  present  name.  Wol- 
verhampton returns  2  members  to  parliament. 

WOLZOGEN,  Kaeoline  von  (von  Lengs- 
feld),  a  German  authoress,  born  in  Eudolstadt, 
Feb.  3,  1763,  died  in  Jena,  Jan.  14,  1847. 
When  scarcely  16  years  old  she  married  the 
privy  councillor  Von  Beulwitz,  but  was  not 
long  afterward  separated  from  him,  and  in 
1796  married  the  chancellor  of  the  court  of 
Weimar,  Wilhelm,  baron  von  Wolzogen.  In 
the  autumn  of  1787  Schiller  became  a  regular 
guest  in  the  house  of  her  mother,  and  soon 
afterward  was  affianced  to  her  younger  sister 
Charlotte.  She  first  appeared  as  a  poetess  in 
an  anonymous  work  entitled  Agnes  ^von  Lilien 
(2  vols.,  Berlin,  1798),  which  at  first  was  thought 
to  be  the  production  of  Goethe.  She  published 
after  a  long  silence  some  little  tales  entitled 
UrzaUungen  (2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1826-7),  and 
subsequently  a  life  of  Schiller  (2  vols.,  Stuttgart 
and  Tubingen,  1830).  In  1840  she  published 
Cordelia  (2  vols.,  Leipsic). 

WOMBAT  {phascolomys  wombat^  Per.  and 
Les.),  a  herbivorous  marsupial  mammal,  in- 
habiting New  South  Wales,  S.  Australia,  Tas- 
mania, and  the  small  islands  in  the  Bass's 
straits.  The  generic  name  means  pouched  rat ; 
it  is  also  called  badger  by  the  colonists  from  its 
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burrowing  habits,  and  ursine  opossum  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  small  bear.  In  the  teeth  and 
gnawing  propensities  it  greatly  resembles  a 
rodent  animal,  the  incisors  being  2  in  each 
jaw,  long  and  chisel-like;  canines  wanting, 
leaving  a  considerable  gap  between  the  incisors 
and  molars;  the  latter  are  rootless,  with  flat 
crowns  surrounded  by  enamel,  there  being  a 
deep  furrow  down  the  inside  of  the  upper  and 
outside  of  the  lower  ones ;  the  whole  number 
of  teeth  is  24 ;  the  body  of  the  atlas  remains 
permanently  cartilaginous,  the  ribs  are  15  or 
16  pairs,  the  humerus  has  an  opening  between 
the  condyles  and  the  inner  one  perforated,  and 
the  patella  is  absent ;  there  is  a  short  caecum 
and  vermiform  appendage.  It  is  2  or  3  feet 
long,  plump,  with  a  thick  coat  of  long,  grayish 
brown,  woolly  hair;  head  large,  wide,  flat, 
and  rabbit-like,  with  upper  lip  cleft,  and  small 
eyes  and  ears;  legs  short  and  nearly  equal, 
and  the  feet  5 -toed,  all  except  the  small  inner 
one  of  the  hind  feet  with  long  claws ;  tail  very 
short,  i  inch,  nearly  naked.  The  animal  walks 
on  the  soles,  which  are  broad  and  naked.  It 
is  nocturnal  and  slow-moving,  living  in  holes 
among  the  rocks  or  in  burrows  dug  by  itself; 
the  food  consists  of  grass  and  roots,  which  it 
digs  up  with  its  claws ;  it  is  gentle  and  easily 
domesticated,  and  has  3  or  4  young  at  a  birth, 
which  are  tenderly  cared  for  by  the  mother ; 
several  specimens  have  been  kept  alive  in  Eu- 
rope, especially  in  England ;  in  the  mountain- 
ous districts  near  Port  Jackson  its  flesh  is  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  all  other  animals  of  Australia, 
being  very  delicate,  with  somewhat  of  the  fat- 
ness and  flavor  of  pork,  but  of  a  red  color  and 
coarser  fibre.  Remains  of  a  fossil  species  have 
been  found  in  the  caves  at  Wellington  valley, 
Australia. 

WOMERA.    See  Boomeeang. 

WOOD,  the  well  known  hard  substance,  hav- 
ing a  texture  more  or  less  completely  fibrous, 
which  constitutes  the  inner  and  principal  por- 
tion of  the  trunk,  branches,  and  roots  of  trees 
and  shrubs.  In  all  phasnogamous  or  flowering 
plants,  a  central  column  or  axis,  the  height  of 
which  may  vary  from  a  few  inches  to  more 
than  100  feet,  presents  itself;  the  middle  por- 
tion of  this,  the  stem,  divides  below  into  the 
roots ;  above,  usually,  into  branches.  In  her- 
baceous plants,  the  body  of  the  stem,  roots, 
and  branches  remains  chiefly  composed  of  a 
merely  cellular  structure  (parenchyma — an  ex- 
ample of  which,  quite  unmixed  with  other 
forms  of  texture,  is  seen  in  the  pith  of  elder) ; 
or  the  fibres  that  appear  continue  in  their 
primitive  and  softer  condition,  that  in  which 
their  substance  is  proper  cellulose ;  or,  if  more 
hardened  and  numerous,  they  still  do  not  con- 
stitute perfect  woody  tissue,  or  wood,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term.  The  latter  may  be 
described  as  a  compact,  mainly  fibrous  mass, 
which  cuts  readily,  but  without  easily  crush- 
ing together,  and  so  as  to  present  a  firm, 
smooth  surface.  The  fibres  which,  on  cutting 
into  or  splitting  it,  are  seen  as  if  making  up  al- 


most the  entire  substance  of  wood,  and  most 
of  which  run  lengthwise  of  the  part  they  are 
in,  originate  by  the  elongation  of  certain  cells, 
each  fibre  being  formed  by  a  firm  union  of 
several  of  the  latter,  end  to  end.  Laterally, 
these  fibres  present  themselves  in  great  num- 
bers, being  closely  crowded  together ;  and  they 
are  further  thickened,  and  agglutinated  one  to 
another,  by  a  deposit  from  the  circulating 
juices  of  the  plant  of  a  mixture  of  gummy,  res- 
inous, and  Qiineral  matters  (the  last  of  which 
remain,  on  burning,  as  ashes),  this  deposit  hard- 
ening gradually,  and  imparting  to  the  wood 
a  good  degree  of  its  consistency  and  of  its 
power  to  resist  cleavage.  The  vegetable  mat- 
ter proper  of  the  firmer  fibre  of  wood  has  been 
supposed  to  difler  chemically  from  soft  woody 
fibre  (cellulose),  and  has  accordingly  been 
named  lignine;  but  probably  the  real  difier- 
ence  between  wood  and  the  stem  of  herba- 
ceous plants  consists  in  the  greater  number  of 
the  fibres  in  the  former,  and  the  presence  in 
larger  amount  of  the  peculiar  matters  coating 
the  fibres,  the  actual  vegetable  substance  being 
the  same  in  both.  If,  however,  an  exact  defi- 
nition of  wood,  chemically  or  physiologically 
considered,  can  hardly  yet  be  given,  still  the 
distinction  between  wood  and  herbaceous  sub- 
stance is  in  the  extremes,  as  between  maple 
or  ash  on  one  hand  and  the  stem  of  grass  or 
asparagus  on  the  other,  sufiiciently  obvious; 
though  in  intermediate  forms,  as  in  case  of 
canes,  palms,  &c.,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
determine  whether  the  substance  of  a  stem 
should  or  should  not  rank  as  wood. — Woody 
plants  are  divided  into  trees  and  shrubs ;  the 
former  class  including  all  those  of  which  the 
height  is  generally  more  than  about  30  feet, 
and  which,  as  a  rule  liable  to  some  exceptions, 
do  not  branch  near  the  ground;  the  latter 
class,  those  ordinarily  not  reaching  above  30 
feet,  and  branching  to  the  ground.  In  trees 
and  the  larger  shrubs,  the  stem  takes  the  name 
of  trunk.  The  woods  furnished  by  the  various 
trees  and  shrubs  with  which  most  parts  of  our 
globe  are  abundantly  supplied  are  exceedingly 
various,  and  among  the  most  important  of  the 
materials  aiforded  by  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
In  the  different  countries,  a  very  great  number 
of  sorts  of  wood  are  in  use  for  purposes  of  con- 
struction and  of  the  arts ;  and  compared  with 
the  total,  the  number  of  sorts  employed  or  fa- 
miliarly known  in  any  locality  is  usually  very 
inconsiderable.  In  fact,  all  trees  and  shrubs 
may  furnish  wood  of  more  or  less  value  for 
some  purposes  of  art  or  manufacture ;  but  as, 
for  the  building  and  repairing  of  houses,  ships, 
and  machinery,  woods  afibrding  considerable 
bulk  are  generally  desired,  these  are  sought  in 
trees ;  and  it  is  to  such  woods  that  the  name 
timber  is  properly  given.  Among  the  chief 
timber  trees  in  the  United  States  may  be  named 
the  oak,  ash,  pine,  and  elm.  In  view  of  the 
many  and  peculiar  uses  to  which  timber  and 
other  wood  must  be  continually  put,  some  ac- 
quaintance with  its  general  structure  and  the 
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differences  this  may  present  becomes  impor- 
tant.   The  stems  of  all  plants  must  be  regard- 
ed as  consisting  originally  of  a  cellular  mass, 
or  parenchyma,  only.     Into  or  between  the 
parts  of  this  cellular  structure,  the  fibres  are,  as 
it  were,  subsequently  pushed  or  thrust  in  the 
act  of  their  development,  the  great  body  of 
them  having  in  all  cases  a  direction  generally 
vertical,  that  is,  in  respect  to  the  stem  or  part 
they  are  in,  longitudinal.     But  in  respect  to 
the  distribution  of  the  fibres  through  the  stem, 
and  the  situation  in  which  the  new  fibres  add- 
ed during  the  growth  of  the  plant  appear,^ two 
general  plans  or  types  of  structure  are  found, 
which  are  readily  distinguished  on  observing 
the  wood  or  substance  of  the  stem,  and  which 
correspond  to  obvious  distinctions  of  external 
character  and  appearance  of  the  plants.     In 
that  one  of  these  which  occurs  almost  invari- 
ably in  the  trees  of  temperate  and  frigid  cli- 
mates, the  stem  presents  a  central  pith  and  an 
exterior  and  separable  bark,   between  which 
wood  is  foFmed  in  a  succession  of  concentric 
layers,  one  for  each  year,  and  from  within  out- 
ward ;  so  that  a  cross  section  of  such  a  stem 
shows  a  series  of  rings  or  circles  of  wood,  con- 
centric with  the  pith  and  with  each  other,  and 
reaching  to  the  bark,  known  as  the  *'  annual 
rings."     As  these  are  successively  deposited 
without  those  previously  existing,  that  is,  one 
each  year  directly  beneath  the  bark,  the  plants 
showing  this  mode  of  formation  are  described 
as  exogenous  (outside-growing),  or  are  called 
exogens.    In  the  second  form,  more  common 
in  tropical  regions,  the  woody  fibres  are  not 
formed  in  layers,  but  as  separate  threads  or  bun- 
dles running  without  apparent  order  through 
the  parenchyma  or  pith,  which  here  occupies 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  stem,  while  the  tough- 
er rind  which  serves  as  bark,  though  not  sep- 
arable from  this  interior  portion,  is  next  in 
contact  with  it.    A  cross  section  of  a  stalk  of 
Indian  corn  or  of  sugar  cane  shows  this  mode 
of  formation — the  pith,  with  irregularly  dis- 
tributed fibres  running  through  it,  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  adherent  rind ;  and  the  struc- 
ture is  essentially  that  of  all  the  canes,  palms, 
&c.   As  the  new  wood  is  in  these  cases  formed 
within,  intermingling  with  the  old,  and  merely 
enlarging  the  stem  by  distending  it  generally, 
plants  of  this  sort  are  described  as  endogenous 
(inside-growing),  or  are  named  endogens.    Into 
the  structure  of  both  these  forms  of  stem,  be- 
side the  cells  and  fibres,  enter  a  large  number 
of  ducts  or  vessels  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
sap. — The  ordinary  class  of  trees  in  temperate 
latitudes,  and  by  far  the  most  numerous  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  are  the  exogenous.    The 
first  year's  growth  of  wood  in  any  of  these  oc- 
curs in  a  series  of  bundles  arranged  in  a  ring 
within  the  stem,  and  leaving  within  them  a 
central  pith  (medulla).    These  bundles  mainly 
displace  the  cells  where  they  form,  and,  becom- 
ing enlarged,  take  severally  a  sort  of  wedge 
form,  crowding  and  compacting  the  cellular 
Bubstance  into  as  many  flattish  plates  between 


them,  these  pointing  from  the  pith  outward  to 
the  bark.    In  the  forming  of  each  added  circle 
of  wood,  a  like  result  takes  place ;  there  are 
wedges  of  fibres  which  form,  and  cellular  tex- 
ture compacted  between ;  and  in  the  succeeding 
years  there  is  generally  a  continuity  of  these  flat- 
tened plates  of  medullary  substance,  from  the 
centre  out  through  all  the  annual  rings  formed 
up  to  the  given  time.     These  plates,  however, 
are  not  entirely  so  regular  as  here  supposed,  but 
are  liable  to  leave  ^ff  or  discontinue  at  short 
distances  along  the  longitudinal  fibres,  reap- 
pearing immediately  above  between  other  near 
fibres,  and  so  on;  and  the  separate  strips  or 
bands  of  medullary  substance  thus  constituted 
are  of  different  widths  in  different  sorts  of 
wood.     These  plates  or  strips  thus  have  a  di- 
rection  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  fibres 
proper ;  and  radiating  from  the  middle  of  the 
tree  to  its  periphery,  they  are  called  the  "med- 
ullary rays."     These  are  most  numerous,  of 
course,  in  the  outermost  rings  of  wood,  those 
in  the  Earliest  rings  dividing  in  proceeding  out- 
ward, or  new  ones  forming.     The  result  is, 
that  the  wood  appears  as  if  made  up  of  two 
sets  of  fibres,  the  vertical,  previously  described, 
and  the  horizontal  or  radiating ;  and  the  effect 
of  the   latter,  though  not  fibres  in  fact,  is, 
through  their  intimate  and  firm  union  with  the 
fibres  of  the  successive  rings  which  they  cross, 
greatly  to  increase  the  lateral  strength  or  re- 
sistance to  cleaving  of  the  wood.    The  two 
transverse  systems  thus  forming  the  wood  have 
been  not  inaptly  compared  to  the  warp  and 
woof  of  woven  fabrics.     In  some  woods,  the 
medullary  rays  are  so  broken  up  and  severally 
small  or  irregular,  that  on  splitting  or  planing 
the  wood  no  very  evident  traces  of  them  ap- 
pear ;  but  when  they  are  broader  or  more  con- 
tinuous, as  they  are  in  the  oak,  sycamore,  ma- 
ple, some  pines,  &c.,  upon  splitting,  and  still 
more  upon  planing,  they  appear  as  successive 
glistening  plates  or  strips,  sometimes  brought 
to  view  in  regular  and  beautiful  order.     These 
constitute  the  "  silver  grain"  of  such  woods ; 
for  many  purposes  they  render  the  wood  de- 
cidedly ornamental.    Directly  about  the  pith,  in 
a  perfect  stem  or  twig,  a  ring  composed  of  spiral 
ducts  appears,  called  the  "medullary  sheath." 
Many  stems,  however,  expand  so  rapidly  in 
their  early  growth  that  the  pith  is  torn  asun- 
der, the  pith  and  the' sheath  now  named  disap- 
pearing ;  and  the  tree  or  shrub  is  hollow,  and 
may  even  decay  within  while  still  growing 
— one  cause  of  which  last  result  will  presently 
be  referred  to.     The  circumstances  which  lead 
to  the  clear  marking  generally  of  the  annual 
rings  to  the  eye  are,  that  in  the  outer  portion 
of  each  year's  growth  the  fibres  are  more  nu- 
merous and  the  ducts  fewer  and  smaller,  while 
in  the  inner  portion  the  fibres  are  few,  the 
ducts  more  numerous   and  larger;  and  often 
that  the  outer  part  of  the  ring  becomes  of  some- 
what deeper  color.    Each  year's  growth  thus 
presents  itself  as  a  ring  of  compact  wood  shad- 
ing off  into  a  more  loose  or  porous  portion. 
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The  inner  bark  of  the  tree  also  containing  many- 
vessels,  the  course  of  the  circulation  of  sap  is 
as  follows :  the  crude  sap  from  the  roots  as- 
cends within  the  vessels  of  the  annual  rings  of 
wood,  to  the  leaves,  and  undergoing  condensa- 
tion and  elaboration  in  these,  it  returns  charged 
with  organizable  materials  mainly  or  wholly 
through  the  vessels  of  the  inner  bark.     These 
matters,  in  a  mucilaginous  state,  being  poured 
out  during  the  summer  between  the  bark  and 
the  outermost  layer  of  wood  previously  formed, 
constitute  the  cambium ;  and  upon  the  two  sur- 
faces of  this  a  new  layer  of  wood  and  of  bark 
respectively  take  their  origin  with  each  year. 
— Of  the  endogens,  some,  .as  the  canes,  palms, 
and  palmetto,  usually  preserve  the  pith  entire ; 
others,  as  the  grasses  and  bamboos,  become  hol- 
low, except  that  a  somewhat  loose  texture  ex- 
tends through  them  at  the  j  oints.  Few  of  the  en- 
dogens branch  in  the  manner  of  ordinary  trees. 
The  palm  and  palmetto  may  be  taken  as  good  ex- 
amples of  this  class ;  and  in  these  the  long,  pen- 
dent leaves  form  a  clump  or  tuft  at  the  top,  the 
annual  growths  being  marked  by  rings  at  suc- 
cessive heights  upon  the  bark,  and  the  upper- 
most joint  or  growth  being  often  succulent,  like 
a  young  vegetable.    The  fibres  in  many  cases 
proceed  in  bundles,  one  bundle  from  the  base 
of  each  leaf  down  through  the  pith,  and  accom- 
panied by  vessels  for  the  sap,  to  the  root.    The 
consequences  are,  that  the  fibres,  running  some- 
what irregularly  within  the  stem  below,  turn 
out  at  their  upper  ends,  and  terminate  in  some 
ring  upon  the  bark  which  marks  the  position 
from  which  a  year's  leaves  have  fallen  off;  that 
the  stem  is  very  soft  and  wholly  worthless  for 
working  in  the  upper  parts,  but  grows  gradu- 
ally more  fibrous  lower  down ;  so  that  only  a 
few  feet  of  the  stem  nearest  the  root  may  de- 
serve the  name  and  serve  the  purposes  of  wood. 
— The  quality  and  value  of  the  wood  of  ordi- 
nary or  exogenous  trees  are  very  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  formation  and  peculiarities  of 
the  annual  rings.     The  different  exposures  of 
the  different  sides  of  the  same  tree  to  sunlight, 
heat,  and  air,  result  in  developing  some  side  or 
sides  of  the  tree  more  than  others ;  thus,  on  the 
southern  side  of  a  tree  favorably  exposed,  the 
rings  are  thicker,  the  growth  of  wood  being 
greater,  than  on  the  north ;  and  if  a  tree  grow 
close  to  a  wall  or  other  obstruction,  the  side  so 
shielded  is  correspondingly  restrained  in  its 
growth.    Through  these  and  other  causes,  it  is 
seldom  that  the  heart  of  a  tree  is  central,  or 
that  the  rings  and  section  are  circular.     Usu- 
ally, the  rings  will  show  differences  in  thick- 
ness, first  in  the  different  parts  of  each,  and 
secondly  in  the  thicknesses  of  successive  ones, 
beside  that  there  is  a  general  thinning  of  the 
rings  from  the  outermost  inward,  resulting  from 
a  gradual  consolidation  of  the  wood  with  age. 
Where  the  rings  are  quite  distinct,  the  counting 
of  them  is  commonly  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  age  of  the  tree ;  but  as 
some  of  them  may  discontinue  or  become  con- 
fused in  certain  parts,  the  operation  requires 


much  care,  or  can  give  but  an  approximate  re- 
sult ;  in  very  old  trees,  or  in  those  in  which,  as 
often  happens,  th$  distinction  of  the  rings  is 
mainly  obliterated,  such  a  calculation  becomes 
impossible.     In  the  latter  instances,  more  com- 
mon in  tropical  trees,  in  case  of  which  the  sea- 
sons of  growth  and  rest  are  not  so  strongly 
marked,  the  timber  is  more  homogeneous,  and 
for  certain  fine  sorts  of  work  correspondingly 
valuable.   The  character  of  the  rings,  however, 
is  not  a  sure  criterion  of  the  quality  of  woods. 
Thus,  instances  are  related  in  which  specimens 
of  Scotch  larch  having  but  3  rings  in  f  of  an 
inch,  and  of  Italian  larch  having  24  layers  with- 
in the  same  thickness,  had  still  very  nearly 
equal  specific  gravity,  strength,  and  durability. 
In  common  trees,  after  a  few  successive  rings 
have  formed,  the  wood  of  the  innermost  of 
these  having  ceased  to  take  any  part  in  the  vi- 
tal operations  of  the  plant,  its  interstices  and 
ducts  also  become  more  completely  filled  and 
solidified  with  the  deposited  or  incrusting  mat- 
ters from  the  sap.    Thus,  the  younger  and  ac- 
tive layers  of  the  wood  are  continually  receding 
from  the  heart  of  the  tree ;  and  probably  at  the 
same  rate  the  inner  rin^s  successively  become 
hardened  and  thrown  out  of  the  circulatory 
system.     In  many  of  the  softer  woods,  this 
change  goes  on  with  little  alteration  of  the  ap- 
pearance or  color  of  the  inner  portions  of  the 
tree.     Such  is  flie  case  with  the  white  pine, 
willows,  poplars,  and  chestnut,  which  are  near- 
ly equally  white  through  their  entire  thickness, 
and  these  are  accordingly  named  white  woods ; 
the  name  of  whitewood  is,  from  the  circum- 
stance mentioned,  in  America  given  especially 
to  the  liriodendron  tuUpifera^  also  called  tulip 
tree.     In  other  woods,  and  particularly  those 
of  the  harder  sort,  the  deposit  of  the  incrusting 
matters  in  the  inner  layers  is  attended  with  a 
distinct  and  deeper  coloring  of  the  wood,  as 
seen  in  the  brown  heart  of  the  oak  and  black 
walnut,  the  purplish  red  of  red  cedar,  the  yel- 
low of  the  barberry,  and  the  black  of  ebony. 
When  thus  plainly  distinguished,  the  inner  cyl- 
inder of  hard  wood  is  called  the  heart  wood,  or 
duramen  (Lat.  durus^  hard),  and  the  surround- 
ing softer  layers  the  sap  wood,  or  alburnum 
(albus^  white).     In  general,  for  each  species  of 
tree  the  sap  wood  has  a  certain  average  thick- 
ness; in  some  trees,  as  the  box,  this  average 
is  little  more  than  the  thickness  of  a  stout  card ; 
in  the  snakewood  and  some  others  it  forms 
fully  two  thirds  of  the  entire  diameter,  so  that 
a  large  tree  may  yield  but  an  inconsiderable 
stick  of  the  harder  wood.     The  continued,  slow 
decay  of  certain  trees  at  or  within  the  heart, 
while  the  sap  wood  remains  unaffected,  and 
the  growth  may  still  be  vigorous,  is  at  once  the 
effect  and  evidence  of  the  cutting  off  of  the  for- 
mer from  any  participation  in  the  circulation 
of  sap.     Some  of  the  hardest  foreign  woods,  as 
king  wood,  tulip  wood,  and  others,  are  rarely 
sound  in  the  centre ;  and  the  want  of  distinct- 
ness in  the  annual  rings  in  these  implies  a  slow 
growth  and  great  age,  that  may  form  the  expla- 
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nation  of  such  decay.  The  sap  wood  of  trees, 
being  less*raatured  and  solidified,  and  more  lia- 
ble to  decay  also  from  the  greater  difficulty  of 
freeing  it  from  water,  is  generally  rejected  in 
the  procuring  of  timber  for  uses  requiring  dura- 
bility. But  for  some  purposes  of  manufacture 
both  heart  and  sap  wood  are  used ;  and  through 
their  differences  of  quality,  the  two  from  the 
same  tree  may  be  put  to  very  different  uses. 
So,  the  roots  of  some  trees  furnish  a  wood 
quite  different  again  in  its  texture  and  colors, 
and  hence  in  its  uses,  from  either  of  the  for- 
mer ;  and  even  knots  and  abnormal  growths, 
on  a  like  principle,  become  valuable  for  partic- 
ular sorts  of  ornamental  work.  The  woods  of 
different  trees  differ  to  a  remarkable  extent  in 
the  resistance  they  oppose  to  decay;  so  that 
while  some  of  them  cannot  be  preserved  in  the 
ordinary  condition  beyond  2  or  3  years,  others 
decay  so  slowly  that  when  opened  after  many 
centuries  they  are  still  sound  within,  and  even 
preserve  their  fragrance.  For  timbers  desired 
to  be  durable,  the  trees  should  be  allowed  to 
a  good  degree  to  complete  their  growth;  as 
otherwise,  even  the  outer  heart  wood  is  still 
softer  than  it  should  be,  and  more  impregnated 
with  sap. — Upon  felling  a  tree,  its  organic  life 
ceases ;  and  if  then,  as  is  usual,  it  lies  exposed 
to  air,  a  gradual  evaporation  of  its  sap  begins, 
with  drying  and  shrinking  of  the  tissues  before 
distended  by  it.  In  order  to  6btain  the  wood 
in  that  state  in  which  it  is  the  freest  possible 
from  sap,  the  trees  should  be  felled  in  the  cold 
months,  when  the  circulation  is  arrested.  A 
writer  in  "  Cosmos"  (1861)  gives  results  as  to 
strength,  durability,  and  imperviousness  of 
woods — pine  and  oak — felled  by  him  in  the 
months  of  December,  January,  February,  and 
March,  respectively,  and  then  exposed  in  dif- 
ferent ways ;  and  he  finds  that  in  all  the  par- 
ticulars named  the  woods  cut  in  December 
were  by  far  superior.  But  at  whatever  time 
trees  may  be  felled,  the  vessels  of  the  outer 
wood  must  still  contain  sap,  and  indeed  the 
whole  wood  is  completely  penetrated  with 
some  degree  of  moisture.  Thus,  no  wood  is  fit 
for  use  when  freshly  cut  down ;  the  juices  of 
the  wood  must  as  far  as  possible  be  got  rid  of, 
and  the  processes  by  which  this  result  is  se- 
cured are  called  "seasoning."  Under  condi- 
tions of  moisture,  air,  and  heat,  most  woods 
commence  a  course  of  rapid  decay ;  those  which 
can  longest  resist  this  change  being  sound  heart 
wood,  but  more  especially  that  impregnated 
with  resinous  materials.  This  ordinary  mode 
of  decay  begins  with  a  sort  of  fermentation, 
and  continues  generally  by  moist  decomposition, 
until  the  timber  loses  its  structure  and  woody 
•character,  and  finally  is  converted  to  a  mass  of 
humus.  Such  decay  is  arrested  at  some  little 
depth  in  water,  or  at  least  greatly  prolonged, 
because,  Miough  moisture  is  abundantly  present, 
air  is  in  good  degree  excluded.  Beside  this 
usual  decomposition  of  wood,  there  is  a  species 
of  decay  which  may  affect  the  best  ordinarily 
seasoned  timber,  and  at  any  time  in  course  of 


its  use.  (See  Dey  Eot;  and  for  the  several 
means  in  use  for  guarding  against  either  species 
of  destructive  change,  see  Peeservation  of 
Wood.)  Among  the  more  or  less  familiar  mis- 
chiefs following  the  use  of  wood  not  suitably 
prepared  by  seasoning,  are,  the  frequent  split- 
ting radially  from  the  centre  of  blocks  cut  from 
the  whole  log,  or  of  quarters  of  such,  and  some- 
times in  the  course  of  the  rings ;  the  irregular 
contraction  of  large  pieces  from  the  quarters, 
which  become  oval  in  shrinking ;  and  the  shrink- 
ing and  warping  of  flat  pieces  and  boards  after 
being  put  to  use,  so  that  in.  panels  they  recede 
from  one  side,  or  if  held  unyieldingly  split  in 
an  unsightly  manner.  Generally,  timbers  or 
boards  do  not  in  drying  shorten  materially  in 
length ;  and  as  a  rule,  the  softest  woods  shrink 
most  in  width,  the  greatest  extent  being  usually 
a  half  inch  to  the  foot ;  rock  elm  has  been 
observed  to  shrink  as  much  as  this,  while  teak 
scarcely  contracts  at  all.  Indeed,  since  wood 
is  hygroscopic,  i.  e.^  has  in  degree  an  attraction 
for  moisture,  the  disposition  to  swell  slightly 
in  moist  seasons  or  climates,  and  contract  or 
warp  on  exposure  to  those  of  comparative  dry- 
ness, can  never  be  entirely  obviated,  however 
complete  the  seasoning.  Thus,  it  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  cabinet  ware,  the  cases  of  pi- 
anos, &c.,  however  well  seasoned  before  mak- 
ing in  European  countries,  upon  being  subse- 
quently brought  to  America,  are  much  more 
liable  to  shrink  or  crack  upon  exposure  to  the 
drier  atmosphere  here  existing,  than  similar 
articles  properly  prepared  and  manufactured 
here.  Whether  woods  have  been  sufficiently 
or  but  partially  seasoned,  they  are  in  greater  de- 
gree protected  against  change  through  atmos- 
pheric influences,  so  long  as  they  are  kept  well 
defended  by  paint  or  varnish. — The  seasoning  of 
timber  should  not,  at  least  in  the  outset,  be  too 
rapid ;  as  the  speedy  drying  of  the  ends  may 
obstruct  the  escape  of  the  juices  from  the  mid- 
dle parts,  and  the  wood  is  also  likely  to  lose 
toughness  and  pliability.  Eough  timber  is  im- 
proved by  lying,  separate  or  stacked,  but  raised 
a  little  from  the  ground.  Sided  timber,  planks, 
and  lumber  should  preferably  be  stowed  un- 
der sheds,  being  placed  in  racks,  or  piled,  the 
successive  pieces  in  each  vertical  course  in 
the  latter  case  being  separated  by  transverse 
slips  of  wood  at  not  many  feet  distance,  the 
courses  being  also  a  little  way  apart,  so  as^  to 
allow  circulation  of  air,  and  the  sheds  being 
airy  and  well  ventilated.  In  this  way,  not  only 
are  boards  properly  dried,  but  the  pressure 
renders  the  seasoned  lumber  flat  and  straight. 
In  the  air,  thin  stuff  will  sufficiently  season,  in 
this  country,  in  about  a  year ;  thicker  stuff  and 
timbers  generally  can  scarcely  be  sufficiently 
seasoned  in  2  or  3  years.  Where  timber  is  to 
be  squared  or  sawn,  the  early  treatment  of  it  in 
such  way  increases  the  exposure  of  the  wood, 
and  facilitates  its  seasoning.  Among  peculiar 
methods  of  expediting  the  preparation  of  the 
wood  for  use,  are  those  of  immersing  it,  imme- 
diately after  felling,  for  some  days  or  even 
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months  in  running  water,  which  appears  to  di- 
lute and  wash  out  the  sap,  and  render  the  sub- 
sequent drying  more  rapid  and  complete ;  and 
of  boiling  or  steaming,  with  a  like  object  in 
view.  In  either  of  these  ways,  the  appearance 
of  the  white  woods  is  said  to  be  improved.  To 
complete  the  seasoning  more  thoroughly  in  the 
later  stage,  and  however  commenced,  where 
practicable  the  woods  are  sometimes  placed 
within  suitable  kilns,  or  in  rooms  kept  heated 
by  stoves ;  and  a  process  of  desiccation,  by  im- 
pelling currents  of  dry  and  properly  heated  air 
into  and  through  chambers  in  which  the  wood 
is  first  suitably  piled,  the  air  with  the  moisture 
it  withdraws  being  allowed  escape  through  the 
roof  of  the  building,  has  also  been  resorted  to 
for  seasoning  on  the  large  scale.  In  the  last 
mode,  hard  woods  and  thick  logs  require  a  con- 
tinued moderate  heat,  say  90°  to  100''  F. ;  the 
softer,  as  pine,  120°  or  higher,  and  when  thin 
and  firmly  clamped,  180°  to  200°  ;  while  Hon- 
duras mahogany  has  been  every  way  improved 
by  a  heat  as  great  as  280°  to  300°.  From 
boards  up  to  4-inch  stufi*,  one  week  of  the  prop- 
er temperature  is  sufficient  for  each  inch  of 
thickness ;  beyond  this,  the  time  must  be  length- 
ened ;  and  the  best  velocity  for  the  current,  re- 
quiring a  sufficient  inlet  pipe,  is  100  feet  per 
second.  Little  is  known  respecting  the  season- 
ing in  their  localities  of  the  foreign  woods, 
though  usually,  when  large,  they  are  divided 
as  a  preparation ;  but  notwithstanding  the  time 
often  elapsing  between  cutting  and  importation, 
they  are  usually  still  so  moist  as  to  require  fur- 
ther drying.  The  smaller  woods  intended  for 
the  lathe,  as  for  making  toys  or  other  articles, 
are  often  divided  or  reduced  at  once  to  near 
the  size  and  form  required.  The  smaller  hard 
woods  are  usually  much  more  wasteful  than 
those  suitable  for  timber,  a  result  arising  not 
only  from  the  indented,  irregular,  and  ill  de- 
fined outline  which  they  more  commonly  pre- 
sent, but  also  from  the  greater  liability  to  such 
imperfections  as  cracks  and  internal  hollows  or 
decay. — The  attention  of  those  interested  in  na- 
val construction  has  been  recently  called  to  the 
circumstance  that,  since  ships  in  building  are 
now  seldom  left  on  the  stocks  for  some  years, 
as  they  formerly  were,  their  timbers  are  sub- 
ject to  fail  much  earlier  than  was  then  the  rule, 
through  fermentative  decay  or  dry  rot.  M.  do 
Lapparent  has  proposed  as  a  remedy  to  carbon- 
ize the  timber  in  a  new  and  peculiar  manner. 
His  method  is  to  apply  to  the  surface  of  the 
wood  the  inflammable  gases,  much  in  the  way 
in  which  water  is  directed  against  a  burning 
building.  The  carbonization  of  the  surface  in- 
duced is  uniform,  and  it  is  said  needs  not  ex- 
ceed i  of  a  millimetre  (about  j  J^  inch)  in  thick- 
ness. The  result  anticipated  is  the  production  of 
a  coating  quite  impervious  to  air  and  moisture ; 
and  the  expense  of  the  process  is  not  more  than 
about  10  cents  to  the  square  yard.  The  process 
has  lately  been  tried  at  Cherbourg,  and  it  was 
regarded  as  proving  completely  successful. — 
Examined  in  thin  slips  under  the  microscope, 


the  more  spongy  and  compressible  woods  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  more  compact  and  firm 
on  the  other,  present  differences  by  which  they 
are  readily  distinguishable.  Individually  re- 
garded, the  fibres  in  the  two  kinds  of  wood 
have  usually  similar  forms  and  dimensions ;  but 
in  the  more  loose  and  spongy  woods,  such  as 
willows,  linden  or  basswood,  and  the  lighter 
pines,  the  fibres  are  seen  to  be  fewer,  more  scat- 
tered, often  separated  by  considerable  masses 
of  cellular  tissue ;  while  in  the  more  close  and 
solid  woods,  such  as  oak,  ironwood,  and  ma- 
hogany, though  the  fibres  may  appear  smaller, 
they  seem  to  be  severally  more  dense  or  sub- 
stantial, and  they  are  also  much  more  closely 
arranged  or  crowded  together,  the  interposed 
cellular  plates  being  greatly  condensed,  and  the 
whole  presenting  a  more  compact  formation. 
In  a  general  way,  the  hardness  or  softness  of 
woods,  as  detected  upon  working  them  with 
cutting  or  abrading  tools,  is  in  the  ratio  of 
their  compactness  or  looseness  of  fibre.  To  this 
rule  there  are  some  exceptions,  in  part ;  since 
the  actual  hardness  exhibited  by  a  certain 
species  of  wood,  or  the  very  much  greater 
hardness  commonly  to  be  met  with  in  certain 
parts  of  a  tree,  may  be  due  partly  to  the  crowd- 
ing together  of  the  fibres,  and  partly  to  the 
character  and  amount  of  the  in  crusting  matters. 
The  resins  appear  often  not  only  to  cement  the 
fibres  together,  but  to  add  to  the  mass  also  a 
hardness  due  to  their  own  complete  solidifica- 
tion ;  the  result  is  well  seen  in  the  outer  layers 
of  the  annual  rings  of  the  yellow  and  red  pines, 
especially  after  these  have  been  long  seasoned, 
the  hard  and  horny  character  of  these  plates 
being  well  known  to  those  who  have  attempted 
to  cut  them.  Such  woods  necessarily  possess 
great  durability,  not  only  by  reason  of  their 
hardness,  but  also  through  their  impervious- 
ness  to  moisture  and  air,  and  their  protection 
against  the  ravages  of  many  species  of  insects 
and  worms.  As  applied  to  woods,  the  terms 
soft  and  hard  are  of  course  relative  only.  The 
total  range  of  variation  from  the  lightest  and 
most  pithy  woods,  as  basswood,  to  the  lignum 
vitse,  and  the  hard  knots  and  gnarls  of  many 
sorts  of  trees,  is  very  great ;  and  the  gradations 
in  the  diiferent  sorts,  often  in  the  same  tree, 
are  practically  numberless  and  undefinable.  A 
tabular  comparison  of  the  average  hardness  of 
different  woods,  with  the  degrees  admitted  in 
the  scale  for  minerals,  would  possess  interest ; 
but  probably  no  such  estimates  have  been  made. 
Another  and  direct  result  of  varying  compact- 
ness in  the  fibre  or  substance  of  wood,  is  varia- 
tion of  density ;  and  as  this  latter  property  de- 
termines the  specific  gravity  or  comparative 
weight  of  a  wood,  and  is  in  practice  directly 
known  by  the  weight,  these  qualities  may 
properly  be  considered  together.  Like  the 
hardness  of  wood,  the  weight  will  increase 
both  with  compactness  of  fibres  and  also  with 
the  presence  of  the  agglutinating  matters.  It 
follows  that,  in  a  general  way,  the  weight  or 
specific  gravity  of  any  wood  can  be  taken  as  a 
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very  sure  criterion  of  its  hardness,  and  almost 
though  not  quite  as  certainly  of  its  strength. 
The  woods  of  the  soft  firs,  poplar,  willow,  and 
many  others,  do  not  exceed,  and  many  of  them 
do  not  equal,  half  the  weight  of  water ;  those 
of  the  hornbeam,  locust,  plum,  some  oaks,  &c., 
approach  more  or  less  nearly  three  fourths  the 
weight  of  water ;  while  the  Italian  and  African 
oaks,  boxwood,  ironwood,  lignum  vitsB,  and 
the  newly  known  ironbark  of  New  South 
"Wales,  have  a  specific  gravity  almost  invariably 
above  1,  and  so  sink  in  water.  Of  these,  the 
last  named,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.426, 
and  a  strength  1^  times  that  of  English  oak,  is 
by  many  believed  to  be  the  heaviest  and  solid- 
est  wood  known.  Among  the  lightest  sorts  of 
true  wood  is  the  cortiga  (anona  palustris)  of 
Brazil,  its  specific  gravity  being  only  0.206 
(cork,  0.24),  and  the  wood  of  which,  resem- 
bling ash,  is  however  more  whitish  and  soft. 
"With  many  woods  it  is  practicable  to  increase 
the  density  by  compression,  and  that  to  a  re- 
duction of  the  bulk  by  fully  a  third  or  a  fourth 
part.  If  the  compression  is  upon  two  sides 
only,  there  is  a  tendency  to  crushing  and  loss 
of  strength ;  but  if  it  be  evenly  made  on  all 
sides  at  once,  the  wood  is  compacted  without 
disruption  of  the  fibres,  and  becomes  similar  to 
the  naturally  solid  woods,  gaining  at  once  and 
proportionally  in  specific  gravity,  hardness, 
and  strength.  It  is  in  this  way  that  very  dur- 
able treenails  are  made  by  driving,  in  some 
cases  by  a  screw  press,  pjns  of  pine  or  other 
softer  wood  through. iron  rings  of  less  opening 
directly  into  the  holes  in  a  ship's  timbers ;  on 
subsequently  wetting  them,  the  pins  regain  in 
part  their  volume,  and  they  are  thus  more  firm- 
ly fixed  in  place. — Usually,  the  properties  of 
flexibility  and  elasticity  go  together  in  the  differ- 
ent woods  possessing  them ;  though  some  woods 
are  elastic  to  compression,  or  rebound  upon 
striking  or  being  struck  by  a  hard  body,  in  a 
greater  degree  than  they  are  capable  of  bend- 
ing without  fracture  in  the  straight  piece.  In 
fact,  elasticity  of  wood  to  flexion  and  to  com- 
pression may  differ  much  in  the  same  speci- 
men or  sort,  and  the  two  qualities  require  al- 
ways to  be  distinguished.  As  directly  con- 
nected with  pliability,  or  the  capability  of  being 
bent,  the  former  sort  has  the  most  obvious  ap- 
plications, and  wiU  be  alone  considered.  ^  The 
most  flexible,  and  (in  the  mode  now  specified) 
most  elastic  woods  are  found  to  be  those  of 
Vhich  the  fibres  are  straightest,  least  inclined 
to  interlace,  and  least  interrupted  by  knots, 
curls,  or  the  presence  of  the  medullary  plates. 
It  will  readily  be  seen  that  any  marked  inter- 
lacement or  confused  intermixture  of  fibres,  or 
the  frequent  injection  through  the  wood  of 
large  plates  of  the  cellular  substance,  or  numer- 
ous curls  or  turnings  of  the  course  of  the  fibres, 
Jnust  in  any  case  give  the  effect  of  bracing  the 
fibres  in  so  many  more  directions,  and  must 
thus  impart  the  opposite  property  of  rigidity  to 
the  wood.  Accordingly,  it  is  the  woods  that 
cleave  or  split  most  freely  and  economically 


that  are  the  most  flexible  and  elastic,  as  seen  in 
case  of  the  ash,  hickory,  and  lancewood ;  while 
those  that  split  with  great  diflSculty,  and  in  so 
doing  show  ragged  surfaces  due  to  breaking  of 
interlaced  fibres  and  the  other  causes  named, 
are  the  more  rigid  or  unyielding  woods,  as  for 
instance  the  elm,  beech,  sycamore,  oak,  and 
mahogany.  The  most  complete  rigidity  is  ob- 
tained in  those  woods  in  which  the  longitudinal 
fibres  arrange  themselves  as  it  were  in  alternate 
sets,  crossing  or  interweaving  at  some  small 
angle  with  each  other.  As  such  woods  are  split 
with  great  difficulty,  so  they  resist  checking 
from  the  driving  into  them  of  bolts  and  pins  bet- 
ter than  others.  Of  this  quality,  among  woods 
commonly  known  in  this  country,  the  elm 
probably  affords  the  best  illustration ;  and  the 
fact  that  at  the  same  time  it  is  among  the  few 
woods  which  endure  well  either  in  water  or 
when  exposed  to  water  and  air  by  turns,  has 
brought  it  greatly  into  use  for  wet  construc- 
tions, as  flumes,  and  for  the  planking  of  boats  and 
ships.  The  fibres  of  the  lignum  vitse  show  an 
arrangement  in  moderately  thick  layers  crossing 
each  other  obliquely,  and  often  at  an  angle  as 
great  as  30° ;  practically  it  cannot  be  worked 
by  splitting,  but  must  be  prepared  in  all  cases 
with  the  saw.  A  like  rigidity,  and  from  causes 
now  explained,  characterizes  the  wood  of  a 
tree  at  the  part  which  includes  and  directly 
surrounds  a  knot,  as  in  case  of  the  putting 
forth  of  a  branch,  and  also  the  branch  itself,  i^ 
as  commonly  happens  in  some  trees,  this  is 
also  angular  and  knotty.  It  is  hence  for  their 
rigidity,  as  well  as  for  their  usually  availa- 
ble form,  that  the  origins  of  branches  of  oaks, 
or  their  crooks,  have  been,  under  the  name 
of  "knees,"  so  much  sought  for  the  timbers 
of  boats  and  ships;  though  at  the  present 
time  these  are  becoming  largely  superseded 
by  iron  knees,  the  form  of  which  is  wholly 
under  control,  while  their  strength  gives  an 
economy  of  space.  For  certain  uses,  the  flex- 
ibility of  woods  is  temporarily  increased  by 
processes  of  steaming  or  boiling.  The  woods, 
placed  within  suitable  cylinders,  are  steamed 
until  they  become  soft  and  pliable.  They  are 
then  screwed  or  wedged  at  suitable  intervals 
along  their  length  in  contact  with  rigid  pat- 
terns, left  to  become  cool  and  dry,  and  upon 
being  released  are  found  to  have  taken,  in  the 
main  permanently,  the  form  thus  imparted. 
This  process  is  resorted  to  for  bending  oak  and 
other  timbers  for  ship  building,  the  staves  of 
casks,  shafts  of  carriages,  &c.  The  continuity 
of  the  fibres  throughout  the  bent  pieces,  and 
their  running  parallel  with  the  curvature  in  all 
the  partSj  add  greatly  to  the  strength  secured, 
while  there  is  also  a  saving  in  material  and  in 
time  and  cost  of  preparation.  The  inner  and 
outer  plankings  of  ships,  being  suitably  softened 
by  steaming  or  boiling,  can  in  that  gtate  bo 
directly  moulded  to  the  ribs  by  fixing  them  by 
temporary  screw-bolts,  which  are  afterward  to 
be  replaced  by  the  permanent  bolts  of  copper. 
(See    Bending   Machine.) — The  qualities  of 
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wood  thus  far  considered  are  all  of  them  such 
as  prove  of  greater  or  less  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  the  selection  of  species  of  timber  for 
ship  building.  To  the  statements  relative  to 
timber  under  Ship,  some  further  facts  will  here 
be  added.  In  the  jurj  report,  class  iv.,  of  the 
London  exhibition  of  1851,  attention  is  particu- 
larly called  to  the  importance,  in  examinations 
of  the  different  sorts  of  wood  with  reference 
tQ  durability,  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the 
incrusting  materials  deposited  throughout  its 
texture,  preference  being  declared  for  those  in 
which  these  are  decidedly  resinous.  Those 
woods,  on  the  contrary,  in  which  the  hygro- 
scopic gummy  matters  prevail,  season  with 
difficulty,  and  are  always  more  liable  to  decay. 
To  sum  up,  so  far  as  all  these  qualities  can  be 
secured  together,  the  best  woods  are  those 
having  strong  fibres,  compact,  not  wholly 
straight,  and  the  incrusting  matters  of  which 
are  least  soluble  in  water,  and  thus  least  at- 
tract the  atmospheric  or  surrounding  moisture. 
Of  the  timbers  recently  in  use  in  England  for 
ship  building,  there  are  8  descriptions  that 
have  been  admitted  as  for  their  several  pur- 
poses of  the  first  value,  viz.:  English  oak, 
American  live  oak,  African  oak,  the  morung 
saul,  East  Indian  teak,  greenheart,  morra^  and 
ironbark  (the  latest  introduced).  The  morra 
and  greenheart  are  from  British  Guiana ;  the 
morung  saul  is  an  East  Indian  tree.  Beside 
the  sorts  thus  already  brought  into  use,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  among  the  trees  of  India, 
and  of  South  and  Central  America,  there  must 
be  others  of  great  value  of  which  less  is  yet 
known.  Mr.  Leonard  Wray,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  English  society  of  arts  and  pub- 
lished in  their  "Journal,"  May  6, 1859,  gives  a 
considerable  list  of  comparatively  unknown 
woods  of  Guiana,  and  of  the  countries  border- 
ing on  the  straits  of  Malacca,  with  their  uses 
and  relative  values.  Among  the  very  compact 
and  hard  woods  named  by  him  are  the  anau^ 
podauh^  and  the  pyau-ga-deau  ;  while  of  those 
specially  recommended  for  ship  timbers  are  the 
Ica-wat-na  {cedrela  odorata)  of  Central  America, 
a  light  and  durable  cedar,  of  large  size,  free 
from  dry  rot  and  attacks  of  insects ;  the  ma- 
yam^  a  very  indestructible,  dark  red  wood ;  the 
soondra^  one  of  the  strongest  of  all  the  Indian 
woods ;  the  theug-ga^  an  enormous  tree,  yield- 
ing a  compact  timber,  superior  to  teak,  and 
also  exempt  from  rot  and  insects;  the  mur- 
louWj  strong  and  proof  against  insects,  said  to 
last  100  years;  and  the  hinlaugoor,  from  near 
Singapore,  much  sought  for  planks,  spars,  &c., 
and  largely -exported  for  such  uses  to  Mauritius, 
California,  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  "Wray  finds 
that  from  Honduras  there  are  now  exported 
annually  about  25,000  tons  of  mahogany  and 
6,000  tons  of  logwood,  while  the  woodsmen  in 
quest  of  these  two  staples  continually  pass  by 
other  timbers  which  would  rank  among  the 
finest  in  the  world;  among  these  being  the 
greenheart,  the  live  and  other  oaks,  the  bullet 
tree,  ironwood,  locust,  pines,  and  the  cedar 


above  described.  He  anticipates  also  that 
Australia  will  become  an  important  timber-ex- 
porting country,  among  its  most  valuable  large 
trees  being  the  ironbark;  the  tuart^  exceeding- 
ly indisposed  to  split ;  the  jarrah^  with  straight 
stems,  65  feet  without  branch  or  knot,  proof 
against  insects  and  dry  rot,  and  of  which  in 
Western  Australia  there  are  vast  forests ;  and 
also  others.  Since  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Wray's  paper,  the  British  government  has 
contracted  for  supplies  of  some  of  the  timbers 
described,  among  them  the  Australian  tuart 
and  jarrah.  The  importance  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  weight  of  the  different  sorts  of  timber, 
both  as  enabling  the  builder  to  estimate  the 
weight  and  displacement  of  vessels,  and  as  giv- 
ing him,  through  the  general  correspondence 
of  density  and  strength,  a  criterion  by  which 
with  the  heavier  woods  he  may  reduce  the 
thickness  of  his  timbers  or  planking  without 
loss  of  strength,  has  led  to  the  formation  of 
tables  such  as  the  following,  in  which  are 
given  the  weights  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  tim- 
bers named,  and  respectively  in  the  green  and 
seasoned  state : 


Name  of  timber. 


English  oak 

T)antzic  oak 

African  and  Indian  teak  (near- 
ly alike) 

Cedar 

Larch 

Eigalir 

New  England  fir 

Elm 

Beech 

Ash 


Weight  per  cubic  foot. 


71  lbs.  10  oz. 
49  "  14  « 


12 
0 


12 
12 


43  lb?.  8  oz. 
36  "   0  " 

60 


10 
4 
4 
8 

11 
5 
6 
0 


Of  the  Indian  teaks,  that  from  Malabar  is 
considered  the  heaviest,  that  from  Eangoon 
lightest ;  the  latter,  seasoned,  weighing  but  26 
lbs.  4  oz.  to  the  solid  foot.  In  connection  also 
with  the  subject  of  heavy  timbers,  see  Bridge, 
and  Caepentry. — The  circumstances  imparting 
beauty  to  certain  species  of  wood,  or  fitting 
them  for  ornamental  purposes,  are  mainly  such 
as  those  already  to  some  extent  considered  in 
connection  with  the  general  properties  of  wood, 
or  those  giving  it  value  as  timber.  Among  the 
elements  of  beauty  or  ornament  in  different 
woods  may  be  named,  on  the  one  hand,  a  com- 
pact, homogeneous  texture,  especially  when  at- 
tended with  decided  color,  and  on  the  other, 
variety  in  the  disposition  of  the  fibres  or  grain, 
as  seen  in  curls  or  figures,  the  appearance  of  the 
rings,  and  of  the  silver  grain,  knots,  gnarls,  and 
other  irregularities  of  texture,  and  color,  uniform 
or  varied.  Of  woods  taken  generally,  the  beauty 
will  depend  much  more  frequently  on  qualities 
or  peculiarities  of  structure  than  on  those  of 
color.  Were  the  trunk  of  a  tree  made  up  by 
deposit  of  truly  concentric  rings,  encasing  one 
another  like  the  tubes  of  a  telescope,  then  any 
horizontal  section  of  it  would  exhibit  the  effect 
of  the  rings  as  so  many  circles,  while  any  verti- 
cal section  would  show  parallel  straight  lines, 
and  an  oblique  section  ellipses.    But  the  many 
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causes  of  irregularity  in  the  deposit  of  the  rings 
and  form  of  the  trunk  introduce  endless  devi- 
ations from  such  monotonous  uniformity,  some 
of  them  slight  and  gradual,  others  abrupt  and 
striking ;  and  a  constant  pleasing  variety,  and 
often  decided  beauty  of  figure,  is  the  result. 
The  horizontal  or  transverse  section  of  a  tree 
can  exhibit  only  the  rings  and  the  medullary 
rays ;  but  both  by  its  appearance  and  its  nearly 
equal  shrinking  in  all  directions,  it  or  its  quar- 
terings  are  suitable  for  many  of  the  productions 
of  the  turner.  If  the  trunk  be  sliced  obliquely, 
the  slabs  thus  obtained  have  neither  the 
strength  of  the  longitudinal  piece  nor  the  reg- 
ular figures  of  the  transverse ;  but  however 
wasteful  in  general,  such  pieces  thinly  divided 
are  often  very  suitable  for  ornamenting  the 
surface  of  other  woods  in  the  manner  known 
as  veneering.  Of  the  longitudinal  cuts,  that 
through  the  heart  of  the  tree  is  at  once  the 
hardest  and  the  most  diversified  by  the  length- 
wise and  transverse  markings;  and  a  cut  in 
the  radial  direction,  as  displaying  the  surfaces 
and  color  of  the  medullary  plates,  is  usually 
more  ornamental  than  that  in  a  tangential 
direction,  in  which  the  cut  ends  of  them  can 
scarcely  be  visible.  In  the  growth  of  a  tree, 
all  the  principal  branches  which  are  at  a  later 
stage  found  upon  it,  and  indeed  many  which 
prove  abortive  or  perish,  would  appear  to  have 
their  origin  at  a  very  early  period;  hence, 
the  knots,  which  consist  each  of  that  portion 
of  a  branch  which  is  within  the  trunk  or  a 
larger  branch,  and  also  of  the  deflected  and 
condensed  fibres  of  the  latter  that  are  turned 
out  of  their  course  by  the  former,  spring  usual- 
ly from  the  pith  of  the  part  they  are  in,  or  very 
near  to  it,  and  extend  out  through  the  whole 
semi-diameter  of  such  part  to  its  surface ;  while 
also,  and  more  frequently  in  some  woods  than 
in  others,  there  will  be  a  considerable  number 
of  such  knots  which  present  themselves  in  the 
wood,  though  no  corresponding  branches  at  the 
time  appear.  Such  knots  thus  have  usually  a 
middle  portion  in  which  the  fibres  run  nearly 
straight,  but  about  this  portions  in  which  the 
new  fibres  confusedly  originate,  or  the  longitu- 
dinal fibres  of  the  part  are  bent  about  the  mid- 
dle portion,  parting  below  and  meeting  again 
above  it.  The  result  is  a  considerable  disturb- 
ance in  the  regularity  of  the  texture,  which 
must  appear  in  a  section  made  in  any  direction 
through  the  knot.  The  angle  at  which  the 
knot  will  make  its  way  through  the  wood  may 
vary  greatly,  its  course  being,  in  the  cypress, 
oak,  and  some  pines,  nearly  horizontal ;  in  the 
poplar,  almost  vertical;  and  in  most  trees,  at 
some  angle  intermediate.  It  is  a  singular 
circumstance  that  into  and  directly  about  the 
knots  of  a  tree  the  incrusting  matters  peculiar 
to  it  are  always  most  abundantly  deposited ;  a 
fact  illustrated  in  the  value  set  upon  pine  knots 
in  new  countries  for  purposes  of  illumination, 
arising  in  part  from  the  large  amount  of  resin 
filling  them.  In  part  also  their  value  arises 
from  another  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of 


knots,  namely,  that  in  them  the  fibres,  not  only 
the  straight,  but  also  the  surrounding  bent 
ones,  are  greatly  compacted  and  condensed; 
hence,  knots  are  denser  and  harder  than  the 
wood  they  are  in,  sometimes,  as  in  pine,  in  an 
extreme  ratio,  so  that  they  are  cut  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  burn  slowly.  The  greater  density 
of  the  knot,  so  far  as  the  fibres  are  concerned, 
appears  due  to  the  fact  of  its  having  to  form 
under  and  against  the  pressure  of  the  surround- 
ing wood,  the  fibres  of  which  do  not  readily 
elongate  to  make  room  for  it,  and  thus  pack  its 
substance,  while  saving  the  symmetry  of  the 
tree.  A  result  of  the  greater  deposit  of  ex- 
traneous materials  about  the  fibres  is  that 
generally  the  knots  are  also  of  a  deeper  or  more 
marked  color  than  the  wood.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  longitudinal  core  of  the 
knots,  or  that  part  continuous  with  the  fibres 
of  the  branch,  must  in  some  woods,  as  the 
pine,  grow  away  from  the  surrounding  fibres 
in  such  a  way  as  to  become  nearly  detached 
from,  though  within  them  ;  and  in  this  manner 
has  been  explained  the  tendency  of  those  knots 
to  fall  out  of  the  seasoned  wood,  when  exposed 
in  cutting.  From  the  direction  of  cutting,  if 
sliced  across,  knots  will  usually  show  an  ellipti- 
cal figure.  On  large  trees  they  may  be  found 
of  enormous  size,  as  from  4  to  6  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  2  feet  or  more  in  length.  Between 
the  forkings  of  a  tree,  or  in  the  angle  between 
a  stem  and  large  and  nearly  vertical  branch, 
there  often  occurs  a  filling  in,  as  it  were,  of 
variously  contorted  and  compressed  fibres, 
forming  what  is  called  a  curl ;  these  in  some 
woods,  as  mahogany,  are  frequent,  large,  and 
beautiful,  and  they  are  properly  appreciate(J 
for  ornamental  use.  Somewhat  similar  struc- 
tures, though  of  different  external  form,  and 
known  as  burrs  or  gnarls,  may  originate  upon 
the  stems,  roots,  or  branches  of  certain  trees,  the 
derangement  of  the  fibres  being  set  up  by  the 
puncture  of  insects  or  by  other  causes,  and  the 
formation  growing  like  an  excrescence,  often 
to  a  large  size.  Some  of  these  excrescences  ap- 
pear to  arise  by  a  sort  of  unsuccessful  attempt 
at  the  formation  of  several  branches  close  to- 
gether; and  this  is  evidently  the  case  with  the 
wood  formed  at  the  top  of  the  pollard  trees,  or 
those  cut  off  above,  as  elms,  willows,  and  others 
are  sometimes  served.  When  a  burr  produced 
in  any  of  these  ways  is  of  large  size,  its  wood 
is  often  highly  ornamental  also,  and  it  is  then 
correspondingly  prized,  being  cut  into  thin 
veneers  for  cabinet  work.  A  peculiar  small 
curl,  occurring  thickly  interspersed  through  the 
proper  wood  of  a  tree,  has  been  named  the 
'^  bird's-eye ;"  in  its  perfection  this  probably 
appears  in  but  a  single  tree,  a  species  of  Amer- 
ican maple,  hence  known  as  "  bird's-eye  maple." 
In  finished  work,  this  shows  the  appearance  of 
numerous  small  dots  or  ridges,  or  of  conical 
projections  with  a  small  hollow  in  the  centre. 
An  examination  of  the  bark  of  this  tree  shows 
it  studded  with  corresponding  small  and  hard 
eminences,  like  short  and  blunt  internal  spines ; 
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these,  indenting  the  wood  and  moulding  each 
successive  annual  ring,  appear  to  cause  the 
slight  deviations  or  curls,  which  therefore  fol- 
low them  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
wood,  and  which,  when  the  latter  is  cut  and 
planed,  afford  the  pleasing  effect  now  consid- 
ered. The  somewhat  similar  markings  of  the 
wood  of  the  hiabocca^  from  Singapore,  the  yew, 
and  some  other  species,  are  really  different, 
being  due  to  the  effect  of  small  or  partially 
formed  knots  within  the  wood.  It  is  probable 
that  the  circular  markings  of  certain  woods,  as 
the  satin  wood,  the  sycamore,  and  in  some  cases 
also  mahogany,  ash,  elm,  &o.,  and  which  in  the 
worked  piece  resemble  undulations,  or  the  rip- 
ple marks  on  sand,  are  usually  due  to  a  cause 
similar  to  that  operating  in  the  bird's-eye  maple 
— in  this  case  to  circular  ridges,  instead  of 
spines,  upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  bark. 
The  variations  in  the  grain  and  appearance  of 
wood,  due  to  intermixture  of  fibres  or  of  tints, 
and  to  curls,  knots,  &c.,  exist  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  cabinet  maker  rarely  or  never  expects 
exactly  to  match  different  pieces  of  ornamental 
wood  in  work  that  he  may  be  constructing,  un- 
less it  be  in  the  single  case  of  turning  the  two 
faces  produced  by  the  same  cut  in  veneering 
opposite  each  other ;  otherwise,  the  most  that 
is  practicable  is  a  near  approach  to  similarity 
of  figures,  or  such  a  gradation  of  them  as  is 
afforded  by  successive  veneers  from  the  same 
block. — The  ornamental  colors  in  woods  are 
either  single  and  nearly  uniform,  as  in  the  red 
cherry ;  or  such  as  show  different  tints  of  the 
same  hue,  as  in  black  walnut,  and  more  mark- 
edly in  mahogany;  or  such  as  present  2  or  3 
different  hues,  as  in  some  of  those  to  be  named. 
Thus,  in  a  transverse  section  of  the  East  Indian 
tulip  wood,  king  wood,  zebra  wood,  or  rose- 
wood, stripes  of  different  colors,  of  irregular 
form  and  extent,  are  observed  running  around 
the  centre ;  in  lengthwise  planks,  these  mark- 
ings appear  as  stripes,  bands,  or  patches,  and 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  mottled,  dappled,  or 
wavy  figures  of  grotesque  character.  Woods 
variegated  in  grain  and  color,  as  the  kiabocca 
(Amboyna),  king  wood,  some  specimens  of  ma- 
hogany, maple,  satin  wood,  snake  wood,  and 
zebra  wood,  are  more  generally  employed  for 
work  to  be  finished  with  a  mainly  smooth  sur- 
face, such  as  cabinet  work,  vases,  and  plain 
turning,  than  for  carved  work,  or  that  present- 
ing frequent  and  sudden  changes  of  outline. 
In  the  latter,  the  variations  of  the  hnes  and 
figure  of  the  wood  only  serve  to  distract  atten- 
tion from  the  form  of  the  work  itself,  and  so 
injure  the  effect;  but  upon  plainer  surfaces, 
the  markings  in  the  wood  are  observed  with 
pleasure,  constituting  themselves  the  ornament. 
On  the  same  principle,  mosaics  and  all  inlaid 
work  are  suited  only  to  smooth  surfaces ;  and 
for  carving,  or  cutting  in  peculiar  patterns  (see 
TuRNiNo),  the  even-colored  woods  are  chosen. 
The  colors  of  most  woods,  contrary  to  the  rule 
holding  in  respect  to  colors  of  almost  all  other 
substances,  by  exposure  to  light  become  rapid- 


ly or  very  gradually  darker.  Tulip  wood  alone 
is  said  to  fade.  In  some  instances,  as  with 
mahogany,  this  change  goes  on  for  years,  and 
the  dark,  rich  hue  finally  attained  differs  great- 
ly from  the  light  cast  of  the  fresh-cut  wood. 
When  first  laid  on,  the  oil  or  varnish  applied 
to  furniture  also  darkens  it ;  but  though  it  re- 
tards, it  does  not  prevent  the  subsequent  deep- 
ening of  color  of  the  wood  itself.  Common 
yellow  varnishes  injure  the  colors  of  the  lighter 
woods,  for  which  the  most  colorless  varnish 
should  be  selected.  Wood  recently  worked 
may  be  made  to  resemble  that  darkened  by  age, 
by  washing  it  with  lime  water ;  or  more  effec- 
tually, by  allowing  it  to  lie  in  lime  water  from 
a  few  minutes  to  some  days,  as  may  be  re- 
quired. The  color  of  some  woods  is  heightened 
before  varnishing  by  staining  them,  or  the  color 
may  be  applied  with  the  varnish;  in  such  ways, 
birch  or  even  whitewood  may  by  adroit  stain- 
ing be  made  to  pass  with  all  but  good  judges 
for  mahogany.  In  case  of  the  mainly  straight- 
grained  woods,  as  pine  and  mahogany,  when 
properly  seasoned,  the  shrinking  or  contraction 
that  is  certain  to  follow  in  some  degree  after 
working  will  usually  cause  no  perceptible  dis- 
tortion of  the  general  form  of  the  article  pro- 
duced ;  but  since  in  all  cases  the  shrinking  is 
mainly  lateral  in  reference  to  the  course  of  the 
fibres,  and  so  must  accompany  their  course 
however  tortuous  it  may  be,  it  follows  that  in 
the  more  highly  irregular  and  ornamental 
woods,  the  contraction,  occurring  in  many  dif- 
ferent paths  and  directions,  is  more  liable  to 
result  in  disturbance  of  the  original  shape,  or 
even  in  splitting  and  breaking  np  of  smooth 
surfaces.  The  economy  practised  with  the 
more  costly  woods,  however,  only  a  thin  ve- 
neer of  these  being  glued  upon  a  firm  fabric 
of  straight-grained  wood,  serves  in  good  degree 
to  prevent  the  mischief  here  referred  to. — The 
subject  of  the  relations  of  certain  physical  prop- 
erties of  wood  to  its  structure  has  been  inves- 
tigated by  Savart,  Tyndall,  Knoblauch,  and 
others.  Professor  Tyndall  finds  that  all  woods 
conduct  heat  most  readily  in  the  direction  of 
the  grain  ;  least  readily  in  the  direction  that  is 
at  right  angles  to  the  grain  and  also  tangential 
to  the  rings ;  and  at  an  intermediate  rate  in  the 
direction  at  right  angles  to  the  grain  and  radial 
in  reference  to  the  trunk.  Savart  had  previ- 
ously shown  the  like  differences  in  respect  to 
the  sonorousness  or  resonance  of  wood,  in  the 
three  directions  named;  and  Tyndall  further 
concludes  that  these  three  unequal  axes  of  phys- 
ical effect  are  identical,  not  only  for  conduction 
of  heat  and  resonance,  but  also  for  the  cohesion 
of  the  wood,  its  elasticity,  and  its  permeability 
to  liquids.  Obvious  practical  applications  of 
these  principles  are  seen  in  the  universal  prac- 
tice of  splitting  the  staves  for  casks  and  barrels 
in  a  nearly  radial  direction  from  the  log,  so 
that  the  axis  of  least  permeability,  the  tangent 
to  the  rings,  shall  point  through  them,  and 
their  power  to  transfer  the  liquids  from  within 
to  the  air  shall  be  the  least  possible ;  and  also 
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in  tlie  preference  given,  aided  here  by  conve- 
nience of  working  also,  to  the  lengthwise  direc- 
tion of  fibres  in  the  construction  of  musical  in- 
struments, as  flutes  and  the  sounding  boards  of 
violins  and  pianos.  Professor  Knoblauch  has 
recently  investigated  more  particularly  these 
structural  relations  of  the  woods  generally  to 
the  physical  properties  considered  above,  de- 
termining the  effects  in  two  directions  only, 
namely,  along  and  across  the  grain;  and  the 
result  is  that  he  finds  the  large  number^  of 
woods  experimented  on  by  him  to  be  reducible 
to  four  groups,  in  which  the  ratios  of  the  two 
axes  named  are  for  heat  conduction,  respective- 
ly, 1  :  1.25;  1  :  1.45;  1  :  1.5;  and  1  :  1.8.  Of 
the  first  group,  box  and  lignum  vitas  are  exam- 
ples ;  of  the  second,  beech,  elm,  oak,  ash,  maple, 
mahogany,  pear,  and  plum ;  of  the  third,  apri- 
cot and  Siberian  acacia ;  of  the  fourth,  willow, 
chestnut,  pine,  and  ironwood.  It  must  be  un- 
derstood, however,  that  the  classification  refers 
only  to  the  one  or  two  species  of  each  genus 
examined,  the  results  possibly  differing  for 
other  species. — Wood  is  sometimes  moulded 
into  embossed  surfaces  by  heating  and  then 
forcing  it  into  a  suitable  mould  by  a  powerful 
screw  press,  leaving  it  to  cool.  Certain  woods 
are  imitated  also,  and  obtained  in  a  plastic  form, 
by  mixing  their  fine  saw  dust  with  glue  or  other 
cementitious  matter,  and  pressing  the  mixture 
into  the  desired  shapes  in  moulds.  Other  fac- 
titious woods  have  been  formed  by  mixing  saw 
dust  with  buUocks'  blood  and  compressing — a 
composition  devised  by  M.  Ladry.  A  product 
termed  durable  wood  (hois  dure)^  recently  in- 
vented in  France,  is  attracting  some  attention 
in  that  country  and  England.  It  is  made  of 
saw  dust  alone,  heated  to  a  high  temperature, 
and  in  such  state  subjected  to  enormous  pres- 
sure— 600  tons,  it  appears,  to  the  square  foot ; 
and  it  thus  acquires  a  compactness  and  hardness 
exceeding  those  of  wood.  It  is  of  very  fine 
texture,  moulds  readily  in  the  forming  stage 
into  shapes  difficult  of  production  by  carving, 
and  is  unchangeable  by  the  atmosphere.  It  is 
now  made  into  writing  desks,  inkstands,  and 
medallions,  and  even  employed  for  the  binding 
of  books.  Beside  the  convenience  of  their 
plasticity,  all  such  factitious  woods  will  have  a 
sort  of  beauty  peculiar  to  themselves ;  but  this 
will  be  in  the  way  of  sober  and  well  nigh  uni- 
form color  and  effect,  such  as  could  be  obtained 
by  almost  any  composition  of  like  hue ;  so  that 
these  products  must  lack  the  value  of  rarity,  and 
also  that  due  to  the  presence  and  peculiarities 
of  the  proper  woody  fibre. — The  following  list 
presents  in  connection  the  better  known  woods 
which  are  most  valuable  for  the  properties, 
usual  or  peculiar,  named  at  their  heads  respec- 
tively : 

Elasticity. — Ast,  hazel,  hickory,  lancewood,  chestnut 
(small),  snake  wood,  yew. 

Elasticity  and  few^Aness.— Beech,  elm,  lignum  vitce,  oak, 
walnut,  hornbeam. 

Even  grain  (for  carving  or  engraving). — Pear,  pine,  box, 
lime  tree. 

Durability  (in  dry  works).— Cedar,  oak,  poplar,  yellow 
pine,  chestnut. 


Coloring  matters.— "Rei^:  Brazil,  braziletto,  camwood, 
logwood,  Nicaragua,  red  sanders,  sapan  wood.  Green :  Green 
ebony.    Yellow :  Fustic,  Zante. 

Scent. — Camphor  wood,  cedar,  rosewood,  sandal  wood, 
satin  wood,  sassafras. 

— The  following  list  presents  connectedly  the 
woods  in  most  common  use  for  the  purposes 
named : 

Building. — Ship  building:  Cedars,  pines  (deals),  firs, 
larches,  elms,  oaks,  locust,  teak.  Wet  constructions  (as  piles, 
foundations,  flumes,  &c.) :  Elm,  alder,  beech,  oak,  plane  tree, 
white  cedar.  House  carpentry:  Pines,  oak,  whitewood, 
chestnut,  ash,  spruce,  sycamore. 

Machinery  and  millwork. — Frames:  Ash,  beech,  birch, 
pines,  elm,  mahogany,  oak.  Kollers,  &c, :  Box,  lignum  vitce, 
mahogany,  service  tree.  Teeth  of  wheels:  Crab  tree,  horn- 
beam, locust,  service  tree.  Foundery  patterns:  Alder, 
pines,  mahogany. 

Furniture. — Common :  Beech,  birch,  cedars,  cherry, 
pines,  whitewood.  Best  furniture :  Amboyna,  black  ebony, 
cherry,  mahogany,  maple,  oak,  rosewood,  satin  wood,  sandal 
wood,  chestnut,  cedar,  tulip  wood,  walnut,  zebra  wood, 
ebony. 

Turnery.— A  very  great  variety,  some  of  which  are  named 
under  Tubning. 

It  should  be  mentioned  also  that  the  chestnut 
and  locust  are  particularly  valued  for  posts  and 
rails ;  the  ash  for  the  making  of  oars ;  walnut 
for  gun  stocks ;  and  box  and  mountain  ash  for 
turning  into  wind  instruments,  as  the  flute  and 
clarinet. — Beside  the  trees  specially  referred  to 
in  the  course  of  this  article,  see  also  others  un- 
der their  respective  titles ;  and  for  related  sub- 
jects, see  Aeboeicijltuee,  and  Fuel.  For  a 
specific  and  complete  alphabetical  list  of  the 
woods  commonly  employed  in  the  mechanical 
and  ornamental  arts,  see  "Appleton's  Diction- 
ary of  Machines,"  &c.  (New  York,  1857). 

WOOD.  I.  A  N.  W.  CO.  of  Ya.,  separated 
from  Ohio  by  the  Ohio  river,  and  drained  by 
the  Little  Kanawha ;  area,  about  400  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860, 11,046,  of  whom  176  were  slaves. 
The  surface  is  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  18,790  bushels  of 
wheat,  251,715  of  Indian  corn,  69,584  of  oats, 
73,885  lbs.  of  butter,  63,170  of  tobacco,  23,855 
of  wool,  and  3,166  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
10  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills,  2  iron  founderies, 
22  churches,  and  293  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Iron  ore  and  bituminous  coal  are 
found.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  north- 
western Virginia  railroad.  The  value  of  real 
estate  in  1856  was  $2,469,725,  an  increase  of 
42  per  cent,  since  1850.  Capital,  Parkers- 
burg.  II.  A  K  E.  CO.  of  Texas,  formed  since 
1850,  bounded  S.  E.  by  the  Sabine  river ;  area, 
1,040  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  4,968,  of  whom 
1,005  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  undulating 
or  level,  and  diversified  by  prairie  and  wood- 
land, and  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  Capital, 
Quitman.  III.  A  K  W.  co.  of  Ohio,  bounded 
N.  W.  by  the  Maumee  river,  and  drained  by 
the  Portage  and  its  branches ;  area,  590  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  9,157.  The  surface  is  level,  in 
some  places  swampy,  and  the  soil  is  very  fer- 
tile. A  heavy  growth  of  timber  covers  a  large 
portion  of  the  county.  The  productions  in 
1850  were  36,933  bushels  of  wheat,  171,285 
of  Indian  corn,  55,122  of  oats,  and  158,345  lbs. 
of  butter.  There  were  10  churches,  2  newspa- 
per offices,  and  2,526  pupils  attending  public 
schools.    The  county  is  intersected  by  both 
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divisions  of  the  Cleyeland  and  Toledo  railroad, 
and  bj  the  Dayton  and  Michigan  railroad. 
Capital,  Perrysburg.  IV.  A  new  central  co. 
of  Wis.,  drained  by  the  Wisconsin  and  Yellow 
rivers  and  their  branches ;  area,  about  600  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1860,  2,429.  The  surface  is  undu- 
lating and  the  soil  fertile. 

WOOD,  Anthony  a,  an  English  antiquary, 
born  in  Oxford,  Dec.  17,  1632,  died  Nov.  29, 
1695.  He  was  educated  at  Merton  college, 
Oxford,  and  took  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1655. 
About  the  same  time  he  began  to  transcribe 
the  monumental  inscriptions  and  arms  in  the 
parish  churches  and  college  chapels  of  the  city 
and  university  of  Oxford,  which  led  to  his 
"Plistory  and  Antiquities  of  Oxford."  The 
copyright  of  this  work  was  sold  to  the  univer- 
sity for  £100,  and  it  was  published,  translated 
into  Latin,  in  1674.  Wood  is  still  better 
known  by  his  ^'  Athenge  Oxonienses,  an  exact 
History  of  all  the  Writers  and  Bishops  who 
have  had  their  Education  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  from  1500  to  1695,  to  which  are  added 
the  Fasti  or  Annals  of  the  said  University" 
(foL,  London,  1691),  which  has  been  greatly 
improved  by  Dr.  Bhss  (4  vols.  4to.,  1813-'20). 
Shortly  after  this  work  was  published  Wood 
was  prosecuted  in  the  vice-chancellor's  court 
of  the  university  for  some  remarks  in  his  book 
on  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  and  received  a  sen- 
tence of  expulsion. 

WOOD,  Sir  Charles,  an  English  statesman, 
born  in  Pontefract,  Dec.  20, 1800.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  in  1821,  and  in 
1826  entered  parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Great  Grimsby.  Having  for  several  years  acted 
as  private  secretary  to  Earl  Grey,  he  was  in 
1832  appointed  secretary  to  the  treasury,  and 
in  1835  secretary  to  the  admiralty,  which  latter 
office  he  held  until  1839.  He  remained  out  of 
office  until  the  accession  of  the  Russell  ministry 
in  1846,  when  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer.  He  retired  with  his  colleagues 
in  Feb.  1852,  and  in  December  of  that  year 
was  appointed  president  of  the  board  of  con- 
trol, wliich  office  he  administered  until  Feb. 
1855.  From  March,  1855,  to  Feb.  1858,  he 
was  first  lord  of  the  admiralty ;  and  upon  the 
return  of  Lord  Palmerston  to  power  in  1859 
he  became  secretary  of  state  for  India,  which 
office  he  still  retains.  Since  1832  he  has  sat  in 
parliament  for  Halifax. 

WOOD,  Robert,  a  British  archaeologist,  born 
at  Riverstown,  county  Meath,- Ireland,  in  1716, 
died  at  Putney,  Sept.  9,  1771.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  visited  Italy  repeatedly,  made 
the  tour  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  in  1750,  in 
company  with  his  friends  Bouverie  and  Daw- 
kins,  and  an  Italian  architect  named  Borra  as 
a  draughtsman,  and  published  as  the  fruit  of 
the  expedition  "  The  Ruins  of  Palmyra"  (foL, 
1753,  with  57  plates),  and  "  The  Ruins  of  Bal- 
beck"  (foL,  1747,  with  47  plates).  In  1759  he 
was  appointed  by  Lord  Chatham  under  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  retained  that  place  through 
the  administrations  of  Lord  Bute  and  Mr. 
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Grenville,  going  out  with  the  latter  minister  in 
1765.  His  "Essay  on  the  original  Genius  and 
Writings  of  Homer"  (4to.,  London,  1775)  was 
published  posthumously. 

WOOD  DUCK,  or  Summer  Duck  (aix  spoTisa, 
Boie),  the  most  beautiful  of  the  American  birds 
of  this  family.  The  bill  is  very  high  at  the 
base,  shorter  than  the  head,  the  upper  lateral 
angle  running  back  much  behind  the  lower 
edge ;  nostrils  very  large,  the  feathers  of  the 
forehead  reaching  to  their  posterior  edge ;  nail 
very  large  and  much  hooked,  occupying  the 
entire  tip ;  head  crested ;  tail  about  half  the 
length  of  the  wings,  wedge-shaped,  truncated 
at  the  tip,  the  coverts  nearly  as  long  as  the 
feathers.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  in  words 
a  complete  idea  of  the  plumage  of  this  bird ; 
the  principal  characters  are:  head  and  crest 
metallic  green,  glossed  on  the  sides  with  pur- 
ple ;  line  from  upper  corner  of  bill,  one  behind 
eyes,  2  bars  on  side  of  head  meeting  under  the 
chin,  and  upper  throat,  white ;  lower  neck  and 
sides  of  tail  purple,  the  former  with  triangular 
spots  of  white ;  lower  parts  white ;  sides  yel- 
lowish banded  with  black  and  posteriorly  wdth 
white;  speculum  bluish  green,  tipped  with 
white;  primaries  silver  white  externally  at 
tip ;  back  uniform,  with  bronzed  and  green  re- 
flections; a  white  crescent  in  front  of  wings 
bordered  with  black ;  scapulars  and  inner  ter- 
tials  velvet  black  with  violet  gloss ;  in  the  fe- 
male the  back  is  more  i)urplish,  the  sides  of 
head  and  neck  ashy,  about  the  bill  white,  and 
lower  neck  brownish ;  the  eyes  are  red ;  it  is 
19  inches  long,  and  29 J  in  alar  extent.  It  is 
distributed  over  ITorth  America  as  far  as  the 
British  provinces,  confined  to  fresh  water,  es- 
pecially secluded  ponds  in  woods;  the  flight 
is  noiseless,  very  rapid,  graceful,  and  as  easy 
among  the  branches  of  tr^ees  as  that  of  the  wild 
pigeon ;  flocks  of  50  are  often  seen.  It  breeds 
from  April  to  June,  according  to  latitude,  the 
nest  being  made  in  the  hollow  or  broken  por- 
tion of  a  tree,  as  in  the  deserted  excavations  of 
the  woodpecker  or  squirrel,  and  usually  in  deep 
swamps ;  the  eggs  are  6  to  15,  2  by  1^  inches, 
pale  buff  and  greenish,  smooth,  and  laid  on  dried 
X)lants  and  feathers;  they  are  much  attached 
to  their  breeding  places,  and  the  young  run  and 
swim  as  soon  as  hatched,  feeding  on  aquatic 
insects,  flies,  and  seeds;  the  adults  are  excel- 
lent divers,  and  feed  on  acorns,  nuts,  grapes, 
berries,  rice,  insects,  snails,  tadpoles,  and  small 
fry ;  the  flesh  is  best  in  autumn.  The  sense 
of  hearing  is  very  acute,  rendering  the  bird 
rather  shy.  The  chief  enemies  of  the  adults  are 
minks,  raccoons,  and  snakes,  and  many  of  the 
young  are  destroyed  by  snapping  turtles,  alli- 
gators, and  predaceous  fishes.  It  might  be  do- 
mesticated with  a  little  care. — The  only  other 
species  is  the  famous  mandarin  duck  of  China 
(A.  galericulata,  Boie),  which  is  very  hand- 
some and  highly  prized,  resembling  the  former, 
especially  the  females,  with  some  of  the  quiUs 
enlarged  and  standing  vertically  when  the 
wings  are  closed. 
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WOOD  EISTGRAYING.    See  ENGEAvma. 

WOOD  IBIS  {tantalus  loculator^  Linn.),  a 
bird  belonging,  together  with  the  white  and 
glossy  ibis  (see  Ibis),  to  the  family  tantalidce, 
one  of  the  grallatores.  The  genus  tantalus  has 
the  very  long  bill  much  thickened  at  the  base 
and  curved  downward  at  the  tip;  the  nasal 
groove  not  continued  beyond  the  nostrils, 
which  are  broad,  pervious,  and  not  surrounded 
by  membrane;  the  head  and  neck  entirely 
bare,  the  skin  of  the  latter  transversely  rugose ; 
the  tibia  more  than  half  bare,  and  covered  as 
well  as  the  tarsus  with  hexagonal  scales ;  the 
toes  connected  at  the  base  by  a  membrane,  and 
the  outer  lateral  toe  longer  than  the  inner. 
The  wood  ibis  is  the  only  representative  of  the 
genus  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  showy  bird-, 
mainly  of  a  white  color,  the  tail  and  quills  of 
the  wings  being  dark  metallic  green,  and  the 
face  and  head  greenish  blue ;  its  total  length 
is  about  3i  feet,  and  the  spread  of  its  wings  as 
much  as  5  feet ;  the  bill,  of  a  brownish  horn 
color,  and  considerably  curved  toward  the  tip, 
ia  nearly  9  inches  long,  and  at  its  base,  where 
it  rises  high  in  the  head,  is  2  inches  thick. 
They  inhabit  the  southern  states,  and  breed  in 
Immense  numbers,  making  their  nests  upon  the 
tops  of  trees  in  cypress  swamps,  apparently 
preferring  those  which  grow  in  the  water  at 
the  margins  of  lakes  and  ponds,  as  being  least 
accessible  from  the  land ;  their  breeding  places 
are  used  for  several  years,  and  their  deep  nests 
made  of  small  twigs  lined  neatly  with  the  south- 
ern tillandsia;  they  lay  3  eggs  of  a  whitish 
color,  nearly  24  by  a  little  more  than  IJ  inches; 
the  young  are  hatched  in  April.  They  do  not 
generally  move  about  in  flocks,  but  commonly 
either  singly  or  in  pairs,  feeding  upon  small 
fish,  crawfish,  and  young  alligators;  they  are 
rather  shy  birds,  the  signal  croak  and  circling 
flight  speedily  betokening  their  alarm  at  the 
approach  of  the  invaders  of  their  solitude, 

WOOD  MOUSE.     See  Mouse. 

WOOD  RAT.     See  Rat. 

WOOD  SORREL.     See  Soeeel. 

WOODBINE.     See  Honeysuckle. 

WOODBRIDGE,  Timothy.  See  Blind,  vol. 
iii.  p.  358. 

WOODBRIDGE,  William  Channing,  an 
American  writer  on  education,  born  in  Med- 
ford,  Mass.,  Dec.  18, 1794,  died  in  Boston,  Nov. 
9,  1845.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in 
his  iTth  year,  and  at  18  became  principal  of 
Burlington  academy,  N.  J.,  where  he  remained 
till  1814.  He  then  studied  medicine  and  theol- 
ogy till  Dec.  1817,  when  he  became  one  of  the 
instructors  in  the  American  asylum  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  at  Hartford,  Conn.  He  remain- 
ed there  for  3  years,  and  in  the  mean  time  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Congregational  con- 
sociation. He  visited  Europe  3  times,  and 
on  his  return  from  his  second  journey  (1829), 
which  had  occupied  4  years,  devoted  himself 
to  the  work  of  elevating  the  condition  of  the 
common  schools,  and  introducing  the  Pestaloz- 
zian  system  of  instruction  as  modified  by  Fel- 


lenberg,  and  by  his  own  observations.  In  Aug. 
1831,  he  purchased  the  "American  Journal  of 
Education,"  changed  its  name  to  "  The  Annals 
of  Education,"  and  made  it  the  medium  for  the 
promulgation  of  his  educational  views,  and  con- 
tinued to  publish  it  till  1838.  He  contributed 
to  the  "Encyclopaedia  Americana;"  published 
"Letters  from  Hofwyl,"  giving  an  account  of 
Fellenberg's  system,  and  several  elementary 
works  illustrative  of  the  Pestalozzian  method 
cf  instruction ;  and  in  conjunction  with  Mrs. 
Emma  Willard  prepared,  after  a  plan  of  his 
own,  a  school  geography  and  a  larger  work  on 
universal  ejeography. 

WOODBURY,  a  W.  co.  of  Iowa,  bounded 
W.  by  the  Missouri  and  Sioux  rivers,  which 
separate  it  from  Nebraska;  area,  about  600 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 1,119.  The  surface  is  un- 
dulating and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1859  were  46,275  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn,  1,683  of  oats,  10,070  of  potatoes, 
9,910  lbs.  of  butter,  and  1,245  tons  of  hay. 
Capital,  Sioux  City. 

WOODBURY,  Levi,  an  American  jurist  and 
statesman,  born  in  Francestown,  N.  IL,  Dec. 
22,  1789,  died  in  Portsmouth,  Sept.  7,  1851. 
He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college  in 
1809,  studied  law  in  the  law  school  at  Litch- 
field, Conn.,  at  Boston  and  Exeter,  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1812,  and  practised  his  pro- 
fession at  Francestown  till  1816,  when  he  was 
elected  clerk  of  the  state  senate.  In  1817  he 
was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  superior  court, 
and  in  1819  he  removed  his  residence  from 
Francestown  to  Portsmouth.  In  1823  he  was 
elected  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  and  at 
the  close  of  his  term  of  ofiice  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law  at  Portsmouth.  In  1825  he  was 
chosen  to  represent  that  town  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  state,  and  became  speaker  of  the 
house  of  representatives.  The  same  legisla- 
ture elected  him  a  United  States  senator,  which 
office  he  filled  till  1831.  On  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  service  in  the  federal  senate  he 
was  returned  in  March,  1831,  by  the  people  of 
the  Portsmouth  district  to  the  state  senate,  but 
declined  the  office  in  order  to  accept  that  of 
secretary  of  the  navy,  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed  by  President  Jackson  on  the  break- 
ing up  of  his  first  cabinet  and  the  retirement 
from  the  administration  of  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Calhoun.  In  July,  1834,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  office  of  secretary  of  the  treasury,  which 
he  retained  during  the  remainder  of  President 
Jackson's  second  term  of  office  and  the  whole 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration,  going  out  on 
the  inauguration  of  President  Harrison,  March 
4,  1841.  During  this  period  the  post  of  chief 
justice  of  the  superior  court  of  New  Hamp- 
shire was  off'ered  him,  but  was  refused.  In 
1841  he  was  again  returned  to  the  United 
States  senate  by  the  legislature  of  his  native 
state,  and  as  a  member  of  that  body  voted  in 
1841  against  the  repeal  of  the  sub-treasury  act, 
against  the  bankrupt  law,  against  the  bill  dis- 
tributing among  the  states  the  surplus  revenue 
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derived  from  the  public  lands,  and  against  the 
bill  to  give  the  widow  of  President  Harrison 
$25,000 ;  in  1842  he  voted  against  the  increase 
of  the  navy,  and  in  favor  of  refunding  the  fine 
paid  by  Gen.  Jackson  at  l^ew  Orleans;  in  1844 
in  favor  of  the  treaty  annexing  Texas,  in  favor 
of  the  notice  for  ceasing  the  joint  occupation 
with  Great  Britain  of  the  territory  of  Oregon, 
and  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  Texas  by  joint 
resolution  of  the  two  houses  of  congress.  Mr. 
"Woodbury  continued  a  member  of  the  senate  till 
Sept.  1845,  when  President  Polk  appointed  him 
a  justice  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  in  place  of 
Judge  Story,  deceased.  The  ofiice  of  minister 
to  England,  which  the  same  president  had  de- 
sired him  to  accept  soon  after  his  inaugura- 
tion a  few  months  previous,  he  had  declined. 
He  remained  upon  the  bench  of  the  supreme 
court  until  his  death.  Throughout  his  public 
life  he  was  an  influential  member  and  leader 
of  the  democratic  party,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  looked  upon  as  likely  to  be  selected 
as  its  candidate  for  the  presidency.  He  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  law  reports,  in  connection 
with  Judge  Richardson  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
a  collection  of  his  "Political,  Judicial, and  Lit- 
erary Writings"  appeared  in  1852  (3  vols.  8vo., 
Boston).  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  the  Wesleyan  university  at  Middletown, 
Conn.,  and  from  Dartmouth  college. 

WOODOHUOK,  the  common  name  of  an 
American  rodent  (arctomys  monax^  Gmel.),  the 
generic  characters  of  which  have  been  given 
under  Marmot.  It  is  15  to  18  inches  long,  the 
color  varying  from  blackish  to  grizzled  above, 
and  chestnut  red  below;  the  feet  are  always 
dark,  and  the  tail  blackish,  sometimes  with 
grayish  rings.  The  form  is  thick  and  clumsy, 
neck  hardly  apparent,  head  broad  and  flat,  legs 
short  and  thick,  and  tail  short  and  bushy ;  the 
nose  is  wide,  lips  full  and  fleshy,  eyes  small, 
and  ears  short;  feet  large,  and  naked  below; 
hair  rather  soft,  and  whiskers  long  and  stout ; 
there  are  rudimentary  cheek  pouches ;  stomach 
simple,  and  caecum  large ;  there  are  glands  just 
within  the  rectum,  which  secrete  a  slightly 
offensive  substance.  It  is  found  from  Hudson's 
bay  to  South  Carolina,  and  west  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Rocky  mountains.  From  its 
voracity  and  burrowing  habits  it  is  often  called 
the  ground  hog ;  it  digs  deep  holes  in  the  fields, 
on  sides  of  hills,  or  under  rocks  in  the  woods, 
in  a  slanting  direction,  at  first  upward  to  keep 
out  the  water,  with  several  compartments,  and 
usually  with  more  than  one  entrance ;  it  passes 
the  winter  in  the  burrow,  in  a  lethargic  state ; 
the  digging  is  effected  by  the  powerful  fore 
feet,  assisted  by  the  teeth,  the  dirt  being  thrown 
backward  under  the  belly  and  then  kicked  out 
by  the  wide-spreading  hind  feet.  The  food  cou' 
sists  of  various  plants,  fruits,  and  vegetables ; 
they  are  especially  fond  of  red  clover,  often 
doing  great  mischief  to  this  crop  ;  they  fre- 
quently make  their  incursions  at  midday,  post- 
ing sentinels  to  warn  them  of  danger  by  a  shrill 
whistle ;  they  are  very  vigilant,  and  their  sense 


of  hearing  is  remarkably  acute ;  they  are  very 
cleanly  in  habit.  They  are  easily  tamed  and 
docile,  eating  bread,  milk,  and  vegetables,  and 
refusing  animal  food ;  they  have  5  or  6  young 
at  a  birth ;  they  fight  boldly,  and  are  more 
than  a  match  for  a  dog  of  equal  size ;  the  flesh 
is  rank,  but  is  sometimes  eaten. 

WOODCOCK,  a  favorite  game  bird  of  the 
snipe  family.     The  American  woodcock  {pM- 
lohela  minor ^  Gray)  is  11  inches  long  and  17  in 
alar  extent ;  the  body  is  stout,  and  the  head, 
bill,  and  eyes  very  large ;  the  last  are  placed 
very  far  back,  giving  the  bird  a  singularly  stupid 
look ;  the  tibii©  are  short  and  feathered  to  the 
joint,  and  the  toes  cleft  to  the  base;  wings 
short  and  rounded,  with  the  first  3  primaries 
much  attenuated,  and. the  4th  and  5th  equal 
and  longest ;  tarsi  stout,  and  nail  of  hind  toe 
very   short;    bill  2|-  inches  long,   the   upper 
mandible  the  longest;  tail  short.     The  upper 
parts  are  variegated  with  pale  ashy,  yellowish 
rufous  of  various  shades,  and  black;  on  the 
hind  head  are  3  transverse  black  bands,  alter- 
nating with  3  others  of  pale  yellowish  rufous ; 
a  brownish  black  line  from  the  eyes  to  bill,  and 
one  below  the  eyes ;  lower  parts  pale  rufous, 
brightest  on  the  sides.     It  is  found  all  over 
eastern  JSTorth  America ;  it  is  nocturnal  in  habit, 
as  the  large  eyes  would  indicate,  keeping  quiet 
by  day  unless  disturbed  by  sportsmen ;  it  fre- 
quents fresh  water  marshes  and  the  margins  of 
streams,  probing  the  mud  and  turning  over  the 
leaves  in  search  of  earth  worms  and  larvae  with 
great  skill  and  celerity.     The  sense  of  sight  is 
very  acute ;  from  the  rapidity  and  irregularity 
of  its  flight  it  is  difficult  for  an  inexperienced 
marksman  to  kill  it ;  it  is  a  great  favorite  with 
epicures,  and  is  generally  served  with  the  en- 
trails in.     They  pair  in  spring,  making  a  nest  of 
dried  leaves  and  grasses,  in  the  woods,  at  the 
foot  of  a  bush  or  fallen  tree ;  the  eggs  are  4  or 
5,  If  by  li  inches,  dull  yellowish  clay-colored, 
with  numerous  patches  of  purplish  brown ;  the 
young  run  as  soon  as  hatched.     They  are  gen- 
tle in  captivity,  and  will  eat  moistened  meal, 
bits  of  cheese,  and  similar  food. — The  European 
woodcock  (scolopax  rusticola,  Linn.),  la  hecasse 
of  the  French,  found  all  over  Europe,  in  'N, 
Asia,  and  in  Japan,  is  about  14  inches  long, 
with  long  wings,  the  first  primary  being  the 
longest ;  the  plumage  is  like  the  American,  be- 
ing variously  mottled  with  yellowish  and  ruddy 
brownish  black  and  gray,  recalling  that  of  the 
goatsucker ;  the  head  is  grayish  in  front,  yellow- 
ish brown  with  transverse  darker  brown  streaks 
behind.     It  is  found  in  dry  and  high  ground  in 
summer,  and  in  the  woods  and  swamps  in  the 
autumn,  when  it  is  generally  seen  singly  or  in 
pairs,  especially  in  dull  weather ;  the  food  and 
habits  are  the  same  as  in  the  American  species. 
WOODFALL,  William,  an  English  newspa- 
per reporter,  born  in  London  about  1745,  died 
there,   Aug.   1,  1803.     He  was  the   younger 
brother  of  Henry  Sampson  Woodfall,  by  whom 
the  "  Public  Advertiser"  newspaper  was  con- 
ducted when  the  letters  of  Junius  were  pub- 
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lished  in  it.  He  was  bred  a  printer,  became 
an  actor  for  a  short  time,  and  was  then  editor 
in  succession  of  the  "London  Packet,"  the 
"Morning  Chronicle,"  and  the  "Diary,"  which 
last  journal  he  established  in  1T89.  In  this 
paper  he  introduced  the  practice  of  publishing 
daily  long  reports  of  the  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings of  the  previous  day.  He  himself 
sometimes  wrote  these  reports  from  memory, 
and  without  aid  from  notes  or  from  an  amanu- 
ensis, to  the  extent  of  20  columns  of  the  paper. 
When  other  newspapers,  employing  several  re- 
porters, began  to  compete  with  him,  he  aban- 
doned the  publication. 

WOODFORD.  I.  A  K  co.  of  Ky.,  bounded 
W.  by  the  Kentucky  river;  area,  about  250 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  11,220,  of  whom  5,829 
were  slaves.  The  surface  is  undulating  and 
the  soil  very  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  812,490  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  112,430 
of  oats,  2,958  tons  of  hemp,  and  45,586  lbs.  of 
wool.  There  were  18  grist  mills,  14  saw 
mills,  23  churches,  and  689  pupils  attending 
schools.  Limestone  abounds,  and  there  are 
many  forests  of  valuable  timber.  The  county 
is  intersected  by  the  Lexington  and  Frankfort 
railroad.  Capital,  Yersailles.  11.  A  central 
CO.  of  111.,  bounded  W.  by  Peoria  lake ;  area, 
470  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  4,415 ;  in  1860, 13,282. 
The  surface  is  undulating,  diversified  by  prairie 
and  woodland,  and  the  soil  is  highly  fertile. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  T6,7T0  bushels 
of  wheat,  404,244  of  Indian  corn,  50,727  of 
oats,  79,664  lbs.  of  butter,  and  4,553  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  5  churches,  and  750  pupils 
in  public  schools.  The  county  is  intersected  by 
the  Illinois  central  railroad.   Capital,  Metamora. 

WOODHOUSE,  Robert,  an  English  math- 
ematician, born  in  N'orwich,  April  28,  1773, 
died  in  London,  Oct.  23,  1827.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Cambridge  in  1795,  became  a  fellow 
of  his  college,  was  chosen  Lucasian  professor 
of  mathematics  in  1820,  in  1822  became  Plumi- 
an  professor  of  astronomy  and  experimental 
philosophy,  and  in  1824  superintendent  of  the 
observatory  at  Cambridge.  He  published  val- 
uable works  on  analytical  calculation,  trigo- 
nometry, isoperimetrical  problems  and  the  cal- 
culus of  variations,  and  on  astronomy. 

WOODHOUSELEE,  Loed.  See  Tytler, 
Alexander  Eraser. 

WOODPECKER,  the  common  name  of  the 
very  numerous  scansorial  or  climbing  birds  of 
the  family  picidce.  The  bill  is  long,  straight, 
and  wedge-shaped,  with  flattened  and  truncat- 
ed tip,  and  sides  more  or  less  ridged,  admirably 
adapted  for  pecking  holes  in  trees  in  search  of 
insects  and  larvae ;  the  toes  are  2  before  and 
2  behind,  with  strong  sharp  claws,  enabling 
them  to  run  upon  the  branches  of  trees  in 
every  direction  with  great  facility ;  the  cervi- 
cal vertebrae  are  12,  and  greatly  developed, 
the  caudal  usually  7,  the  last  one  very  large 
and  with  a  strong,  ridge-like  spinous  process ; 
the  sternum  has  2  excisions  at  the  posterior 
margin  on  each  side.    The  tongue  has  the 


horns  of  the  hyoid  bone  greatly  elongated 
posteriorly,  extending  around  the  back  and 
over  the  top  of  the  head,  the  anterior  ends, 
enveloped  in  a  sheath  in  which  they  freely 
move,  being  attached  in  advance  of  the  eyes, 
usually  near  the  opening  of  the  right  nostril ; 
these  slender  bows  are  accompanied  by  slips 
of  muscle  by  whose  contraction  they  are  short- 
ened, thrusting  the  tongue  out  far  beyond  the 
bill ;  another  pair  of  muscles,  folded  around  the 
upper  part  of  the  trachea  and  going  forward  to 
the  anterior  part  of  the  tongue,  draw  the  organ 
in  again ;  its  surface  is  covered  with  a  glutinous 
matter  secreted  by  2  large  glands,  whose  ducts 
open  near  the  point  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  fur- 
nish a  fresh  supply  every  time  the  tongue  is 
drawn  in ;  the  tip  is  also  horny,  with  several 
barbed  filaments  pointing  backward  to  retain 
insects  too  large  to  be  captured  by  the  viscid 
secretion.  They  are  very  active  birds,  living 
in  woods  and  forests,  continually  tapping  with 
the  bill  the  surface  of  trees  to  discover  soft  and 
rotten  places,  in  which  are  lurking  the  insects 
and  the  larvae  on  which  they  principally  feed, 
and  which  they  obtain  by  digging  with  great 
energy ;  their  motions  on  the  trees  are  greatly 
assisted  by  the  stifle  tail,  which  has  the  feathers 
pointed  at  the  end,  where  they  are  usually 
much  worn;  they  eat  also  fruits  and  seeds. 
They  are  generally  solitary  birds,  and  remark- 
ably silent,  the  principal  noise  they  make  being 
produced  by  striking  the  bill  against  the  trees ; 
it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  they  injure  trees,  as 
their  common  name  of  sapsucker  indicates,  as 
they  are  in  search  of  destructive  insects  and 
not  the  juice  of  the  trees,  and  do  much  more 
good  than  harm.  They  roost  and  nest  in 
holes  of  trees,  preferring  to  enlarge  a  natural 
one  for  the  purpose,  and  carrying  away  most 
of  the  chips  to  a  distance ;  the  eggs  are  4  to  8, 
pure  white,  and  deposited  upon  a  few  chips  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hole.  Their  colors  are 
generally  strongly  contrasted,  black  and  white, 
or  green  and  yellow,  with  red  marks  about  the 
head.  The  family  is  connected  with  the 
cuckoos  by  the  wryneck.  (See  Wryneck.) — 
The  picincB  are  the  typical  group  of  woodpeck- 
ers, and  are  very  generally  distributed  over  the 
earth,  though  most  abundantly  in  warm  regions. 
Among  the  hundreds  of  species,  only  a  few  of 
the  most  common  American  ones  can  be  de- 
scribed here.  One  of  these  is  the  hairy  wood- 
pecker (picus  mllosuSy  Linn.),  8  or  9  inches 
long  and  15  in  alar  extent,  black  above  with 
white  band  down  the  middle  of  back ;  larger 
wing  coverts  and  quills  with  conspicuous  spots 
of  white,  and  2  white  stripes  on  each  side  of 
head;  lower  parts  white ;  in  the  male  there  is 
a  scarlet  nuchal  crest,  covering  the  white ;  the 
hyoid  bones  curve  around  the  right  eye  to  its 
posterior  angle.  It  is  found  throughout  North 
America  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  other  species  occurring  on  the 
western  slope ;  it  is  a  lively,  noisy,  and  fearless 
bird,  met  with  at  all  seasons  in  orchards,  woods, 
and  fields,  even  in  the  midst  of  cities ;  in  winter 
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it  visits  the  farm  yards  to  glean  among  the 
leavings  of  the  cattle;  like  other  species  it 
clings  when  shot  to  the  branches,  even  aftei* 
death ;  the  flight  is  short  and  rapid,  the  notes 
loud  and  sharp,  and  the  plumage  very  soft  and 
full,  especially  in  northern  regions ;  it  is  found 
all  winter  in  the  woods  about  Lake  Superior ; 
berries  form  a  portion  of  its  food.  The  downy 
woodpecker  (P.  puhescens,  Linn.)  is  a  miniature 
of  the  last,  being  6i  inches  in  length  and  12 
in  alar  extent ;  it  has  the  same  habits  and  distri- 
bution, and  like  it  bears  the  common  name  of 
sapsucker. — The  ivory-billed  woodpecker  (cam- 
pephilus  principalis^  G-ray)  is  about  21  inches 
long  and  30  in  alar  extent ;  the  prevailing  color 
is  black,  glossed  with  bluish  above  and  greenish 
below ;  stripe  on  side  of  neck  and  at  base  of  bill, 
under  wing  coverts,  parts  of  secondaries,  and 
inner  primaries,  white ;  the  crest  in  the  male 
scarlet;  primaries  10,  the  first  very  short;  tail 
feathers  12,  exterior  very  small  and  concealed ; 
tarsi  covered  anterioi*ly  with  large  plates.  It 
is  found  in  the  southern  states,  Mexico,  and 
Brazil,  inhabiting  the  lonely  forests  and  dismal 
swamps,  uttering  loud  notes,  "pait,  pait,  pait," 
like  the  high  tones  of  a  clarinet,  especially  in 
early  morning  and  while  preparing  the  nest ;  it 
is  called  carpentero  by  the  Spaniards  from  the 
great  quantity  of  chips  it  makes ;  the  Indians 
value  the  ivory-like  bill  and  the  scarlet  crest, 
as  ornaments  for  head  dresses  and  pouches. 
It  begins  to  prepare  its  nest  early  in  March, 
high  on  a  tree,  digging  a  cavity  under  some 
protecting  branch,  from  12  to  80  inches  deep 
and  7  wide  inside,  both  sexes  working  at  it ;  it 
prefers  the  tops  ojF  the  highest  trees  for  its  feed- 
ing places,  though  it  will  eat  grapes,  persim- 
mons, and  berries ;  it  does  not  attack  corn  and 
fruits  like  some  other  species ;  its  flight  is 
sweeping  and  very  graceful.  The  G.  imperialis 
(Gray),  an  allied  species  from  Central  America, 
is  larger,  with  no  white  stripe  on  the  neck. — 
The  black  woodpecker  or  log  cock  (dryotomus 
\hylatomu8]  pileatus,  Bonap.)  is  18  inches  long 
and  29  in  alar  extent,  with  bill  bluish  black ; 
general  color  dull  greenish  black ;  a  narrow 
white  streak  from  over  eyes  to  hind  head,  and 
a  wider  one  from  under  eyes  along  neck; 
crown,  crest,  and  patch  on  cheeks  scarlet ; 
under  wings  and  chin  white,  tinged  with  sul- 
phur yellow ;  in  the  female  there  is  no  red  on 
the  cheeks,  and  the  anterior  half  of  the  head  is 
black.  This  is  the  largest  species  in  the  north- 
ern states,  and  is  found  throughout  iTorth 
America  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. — 
The  three-toed  woodpecker  (picoides  arcticus, 
Baird)  has  no  inner  hind  toe  and  a  very  flat 
bill,  and,  like  most  of  the  other  species,  is  black 
above  and  white  below,  with  a  square  yellow- 
ish patch  on  the  crown  and  the  sides  banded 
transversely  with  black;  it  is  9^  inches  long 
and  16  in  alar  extent;  the  female  has  no  yel- 
low on  the  head.  It  is  found  from  the  north- 
ern states  to  the  arctic  regions,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific;  species  occur  in  the 
northern  parts  of  both  hemispheres,  preferring 


generally  forests  of  pines  and  spruces. — The 
melanerpince  or  black  woodpeckers  are  all 
American,  and  have  the  bill  slightly  curved. 
The  red-headed  woodpecker  (melanerpes  ery- 
throceplialus^  Swains.)  is  9f  inches  long  and 
I7i  in  alar  extent ;  it  is  bluish  black,  with  head 
and  neck  all  round  crimson  red,  margined 
with  a  narrow  crescent  of  black  on  upper 
breast;  lower  parts,  rump,  and  broad  band 
across  wings,  white.  It  is  found  over  Korth 
America  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rocky 
mountains ;  it  is  a  very  gay  and  frolicksome  bird, 
fond  of  cherries,  strawberries,  and  other  ripe 
fruits,  and  young  juicy  corn,  and  so  destructive 
to  the  latter  that  in  many  places  a  price  is  set 
upon  its  head ;  it  also  eats  insects  and  larv«, 
and  sucks  the  eggs  of  smaU  birds ;  it  hops  well 
on  the  ground,  and  dodges  skilfully  around 
a  tree  when  approached;  great  numbers  are 
sometimes  seen  on  a  single  fruit  tree.  On 
alighting  it  stops  a  few  moments  listening  and 
motionless ;  if  it  perceives  nothing,  it  taps 
smartly  with  the  bill  and  listens  again,  placing 
the  head  close  to  the  tree,  in  this  way  detect- 
ing the  least  motion  of  insect  or  larva,  and  in- 
stantly digging  it  out.  The  flesh  is  tough,  and 
smells  so  strongly  of  ants  and  other  insects  as 
to  be  scarcely  eatable ;  by  the  incalculable 
number  of  insects  it  devours  it  more  than  com- 
pensates for  the  mischief  done  in  garden,  or- 
chard, and  field.  The  red-bellied  woodpecker 
{centurus  Garolinus^  Bonap.)  is  9f  inches  long 
and  17-J-  in  alar  extent;  it  is  banded  above 
transversely  black  and  white ;  rump  white ; 
nape,  crown,  behind  ears,  and  middle  of  belly, 
red;  forehead  white,  tinged  with  red;  under 
parts  brownish  white ;  in  the  female  the  crown 
is  ashy  and  the  forehead  pale  red.  It  is  found 
in  North  America  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Rocky  mountains. — In  the  colaptince  or  ground 
woodpeckers,  of  which  there  are  none  in  Eu- 
rope, the  bill  has  very  slight  lateral  ridges; 
they  are  found  very  frequently  on  the  ground, 
obtaining  their  food  among  ants'  nests  and  the 
dung  of  animals ;  they  also  alight  in  trees,  in 
the  hollows  of  which  they  nest ;  fruit  and  corn 
form  a  i3art  of  their  food.  The  flicker,  yellow- 
shafted,  or  pigeon  woodpecker  (colaptes  aura- 
tus,  Swains.)  is  12|  inches  long  and  19^  in  alar 
extent ;  it  is  also  called  high -holder.  The  color 
above  is  light  olivaceous  brown  with  a  slight 
green  tinge,  each  feather  with  a  crescentic 
band  of  black  near  the  end ;  head  and  upper 
neck  bluish  ash,  with  black  patch  on  each  side 
of  cheek  and  red  crescent  on  nape  ;  throat  pale 
lilac  brown;  crescentic  patch  on  breast  and 
rounded  spots  on  belly  black ;  shafts  and  under 
surface  of  wings  and  tail  yellow  ;  below  yellow- 
ish or  brownish  white;  bill  slightly  curved; 
the  female  has  no  black  cheek  patches.  It  is 
found  in  eastern  North  America  to  the  Rocky 
mountains;  it  is  very  lively  even  in  confine- 
ment, and  then  a  great  defacer  of  furniture ; 
the  flight  is  strong,  with  numerous  beats  of  the 
wings ;  it  is  called  flicker  from  its  note ;  -its 
flesh  is  often  eaten  in  the  middle  states.    Rao- 
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coons  and  black  snakes  are  its  greatest  enemies, 
the  former  putting  the  fore  paws  into  the  nest 
and  drawing  out  eggs  and  young,  and  the  snake 
entering  completely,  as  mischievous  boys  have 
sometimes  found  to  their  surprise  and  terror 
when  robbing  this  bird's  nest;  hawks  often 
attack  it  when  on  the  wing,  but  it  generally 
escapes  by  diving  into  its  hole  or  dodging 
round  the  tree  till  it  can  enter  it.  The  red- 
shafted  woodpecker  ((7.  Mexicanus^  Swains.) 
has  the  shafts  and  lower  parts  of  wings  and 
tail  orange  red,  a  red  patch  on  cheek,  nape 
without  red  crescent,  and  back  glossed  with 
purplish  brown.  It  is  found  in  western  ITorth 
America  from  the  Black  hills  to  the  Pacific. 
On  the  upper  Missouri  there  is  a  hybrid  be- 
tween these  two  birds,  having  the  shafts  inter- 
mediate between  yellow  and  dark  orange  red, 
a  red  nuchal  crescent,  ash-colored  throat,  and 
black  cheek  patches,  the  characters  of  the  two 
species  varying  in  proportion  in  diiferent  in- 
dividuals.— Of  the  gecinince  or  ground  wood- 
peckers there  are  none  in  Korth  America ;  the 
green  woodpecker  of  Europe  (gecinus  mridis^ 
Boie),  the  genus  being  peculiar  to  the  old 
world,  feeds  chiefly  on  ants  and  bees,  and  is 
generally  seen  on  the  ground. — The  picumnince 
or  piculets  are  very  small  birds,  having  a  short 
bill,  sharp  at  the  tip,  rounded  wings,  and  a 
short  tail  with  broad  rounded  feathers,  evident- 
ly not  used  as  a  means  of  support ;  they  are 
found  in  the  warm  parts  of  South  America, 
.  and  in  India  and  its  archipelago ;  they  nest  in 
holes  of  trees,  and  lay  2  eggs.  Picummis 
minutissimus  (Temm.)  is  the  type,  connecting 
the  true  woodpeckers  with  the  wrynecks. — 
For  details  on  other  IlTorth  American  species 
of  woodpeckers,  see  vol.  ix.  of  the  Pacific  rail- 
road reports,  pp.  79-125  (1858). 

WOODS,  Leonard,  D.D.,  an  American  di- 
vine, born  in  Princeton,  Mass.,  June  19,  1T74, 
died  in  Andover,  Mass.,  Aug.  24,  1854.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1796,  and 
in  1798  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Cam- 
bridge association.  In  November  of  the  same 
year  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at 
!N'ewbury.  When  the  theological  seminary 
was  established  at  Andover  in  1808,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  professorship  of  theology, 
which  place  he  continued  to  occupy  38  years. 
During  that  time  he  took  an  important  part 
in  the  establishment  of  various  benevolent 
institutions,  particularly  the  American  tract 
society,  the  American  education  society,  the 
temperance  society,  the  American  board  of 
commissioners  for  foreign  missions,  &c.  In  the 
last  mentioned  board,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
prudential  committee  for  about  25  years.  He 
was  also  engaged  in  several  important  theologi- 
cal controversies,  in  all  of  which  he  manifested 
great  good  temper  as  well  as  much  skill.  He 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Dartmouth 
college,  and  also  from  the  college  of  New 
Jersey,  in  1810.  In  1846  he  retired  from  his 
professorship,  and  from  that  time  was  engaged 
for  several  years  in  preparing  for  the  press  his 


theological  lectures,  and  a  portion  of  his  othei 
writings,  which  were  published  in  5  vols.  8vo. 
(1849-'50). — His  son,  Leonaed,  D.D.,  was  grad- 
uated at  Union  college  in  1827,  was  licensed 
to  preach,  was  for  some  time  editor  of  the 
"Literary  and  Theological  Eeview"  in  New 
York,  has  translated  Knapp's  "Lectures  on 
Christian  Theology,"  and  since  1839  has  been 
president  of  Bowdoin  college. 

WOODSON,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Kansas,  drained 
by  the  Verdigris  river  and  branches  of  the 
Neosho;  area,  about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
1,488.  The  surface  is  level  or  undulating,  and 
the  soil  fertile. 

WOODSTOCK,  a  post  village  and  township, 
and  the  capital  of  Windsor  co.,  Yt.,  46  m.  from 
Montpelier,  on  the  Ottauquechee,  an  affluent 
of  the  Connecticut  river ;  pop.  in  1860,  3,062. 
It  contains  5  churches,  2  newspaper  offices,  a 
bank,  a  savings  bank,  the  Vermont  medical  col- 
lege (founded  by  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Gallup  in  1827 
and  incorporated  in  1835),  and  manufactories 
of  scythes,  axes,  carding  machines,  tinsmiths' 
machines,  straw  cutters,  guns,  woollen  goods, 
&c.     The  state  legislature  sat  here  in  1807. 

WOODWAKD,  Samuel  Bayaed,  M.D.,  an 
American  physician,  born  in  Torrington,  Conn., 
June  10,  1787,  died  in  Northampton,  Mass., 
Jan.  3,  1850.  He  commenced  practice  in 
1809  at  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  where  he  became 
physician  to  the  state  prison,  and  was  for  some 
years  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  senate. 
He  took  a  prominent  share  in  the  establishment 
of  the  "  Retreat  for  the  Insane"  at  Hartford, 
and  in  1832  was  called  to  the  superintendency 
of  the  state  lunatic  hospital  at  Worcester, 
Mass.  In  1846  he  removed  to  Northampton 
on  account  of  his  health.  While  at  Worcester 
he  had  projected  an  asylum  for  inebriates, 
and  in  a  series  of  papers  published  in  the 
^'Boston  Mercantile  Journal"  had  advocated 
it  with  great  earnestness.  In  1846  he  wrote  to 
Judge  Byington,  then  in  the  Massachusetts 
senate,  begging  him  to  bring  forward  some 
plan  for  the  training  of  idiot  children.  This 
plea  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Massachu- 
setts school  for  idiotic  youth.  Beside  elabo- 
rate annual  reports  while  connected  with  the 
lunatic  hospital,  he  published  a  little  volume 
entitled  "Hints  to  the  Young,"  and  after  his 
removal  to  Northampton  an  essay  on  the 
''Fruits  of  New  England." 

WOOD  WORTH,  Samuel,  an  American  au- 
thor and  editor,  born  in  Scituate,  Mass.,  Jan. 
13,  1785,  died  in  New  York,  Dec.  9, 1842.  He 
received  a  limited  education  in  his  native  town, 
and  was  apprenticed  to  Benjamin  Russell,  edi- 
tor and  publisher  of  the  "  Columbian  Centinel," 
of  Boston.  After  the  expiration  of  his  inden- 
tures he  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  in  which 
he  continued  with  more  or  less  success  until 
the  close  of  his  life.  He  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers in  1828,  in  conjunction  with  George  P. 
Morris,  of  the  "New  York  Mirror."  He  pro- 
duced a  number  of  dramatic  pieces,  but  his 
reputation  rests  principally  upon  his  songs  and 
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miscellaneous  poems,  one  of  which,  "The  Old 
Oaken  Bucket,"  has  obtained  a  wide  popularity. 
His  collected  poems  were  published,  with  a 
memoir,  in  1861  (2  vols.  18mo.,  New  York). 

WOOL,  primarily,  and  in  popular  usage  spe- 
cifically, the  material  constituting  the  fleece  of 
the  sheep ;  in  a  more  general  sense,  the  name 
given  also  to  the  nearly  similar  material  form- 
ing parts  of  the  covering  of  certain  other  ani- 
mals, as  the  alpaca,  certain  species  of  goat,  &c. 
(See  Sheep;  also  Alpaca,  Goat,  and  Gash- 
mere.)  It  will  be  observed  that  the  product 
properly  answering  to  wool  upon  the  alpaca, 
and  the  Cashmere,  Rocky  mountain,  and  some 
other  species  of  goat,  is  found  only  on  certain 
portions  of  the  body  of  those  animals,  or  forms 
where  it  does  grow  a  thicker  under  coat, 
through  which,  and  often  hiding  It,  appears  a 
thinner  but  longer  coating  of  hair.  In  like 
manner,  the  beaver,  raccoon,  wild  cat,  otter, 
and  some  other  animals  have  next  to  the  body 
a  shorter  and  thick  coat  of  proper  wool,  but 
mainly  concealed  by  another  of  hair.  Indeed, 
since  even  the  sheep  has  hair  upon  the  face 
and  lower  portions  of  the  legs,  there  is  no 
animal  the  covering  upon  the  skin  of  which 
consists  wholly  of  wool.  The  loss  in  fineness 
and  weight  of  fleece,  both  of  the  sheep  and  of 
the  wool-bearing  goats,  in  case  of  their  remo- 
val from  comparatively  high  latitudes  or  moun- 
tainous regions  to  climates  many  degrees 
warmer,  is  a  fact  repeatedly  verified  in  practice 
and  generally  known.  Thus,  all  the  facts  go 
to  establish  the  conclusions,  that  wool,  like 
fur,  is  but  a  peculiar  modification  of  hair ;  and 
that,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  occurs  naturally, 
the  change  has  immediate  reference  to  the 
adaptation  of  the  animals  exhibiting  it  to  the 
rigors  of  the  climates  in  which  it  takes  place. 
Hence,  it  is  true  in  a  general  way,  subject  to 
some  exceptions  through  the  influence  of  other 
conditions,  that  the  fineness  and  weight  of 
fleece  increase  in  colder  and  diminish  in  warmer 
climates.  Ordinarily,  the  distinction  between 
wool  and  hair  proper  is  suflaciently  obvious. 
According  to  Professor  Owen's  definition,  wool 
is  that  modification  of  hair  which,  as  viewed 
under  the  microscope,  is  characterized  by  fine 
transverse  or  oblique  lines,  from  2,000  to  4,000 
within  the  extent  of  an  inch,  indicative  of  a 
minutely  imbricated  (overlapping)  scaly  sur- 
face, and  on  which,  together  with  the  curved 
or  twisted  form  of  the  fibres,  depends,  its  re- 
markable felting  property.  Beside  its  supe- 
riority in  felting,  wool  is  also  distinguished 
from  hair  in  being  generally  much  the  more 
soft  and  flexible.  In  some  instances,  however, 
it  is  not  easy  to  decide  to  which  of  the  two 
sorts  parts  of  the  covering  of  certain  animals 
should  be  assigned.  The  present  article  will 
be  devoted  principally  to  the  wool  of  the  sheep 
and  its  manufacture.  I.  The  Structure  and 
Qualities  of  Wool,  The  peculiar  structure  of 
the  woolly  fibre  was  first  determined,  by 
means  of  observations  made  with  a  powerful 
microscope,  by  Mr.  Youatt;   and  his  results 


have  since  been  confirmed  or  slightly  corrected 
by  those  of  later  observers.  Placed  under  a 
lens  of  high  magnifying  power,  each  fibre  of 
wool  has  the  appearance  of  a  continuous  stem 
showing  along  its  margins  minute  serrations, 
like  teeth  of  an  extremely  fine  saw;  and  a 
closer  inspection  reveals  the  fact  that  these  are 
severally  continuous  around  the  entire  fibre,  so 
that  they  may  be  compared  to  as  many  circular 
leaves,  cups,  or  calyxes,  set  successively  into 
each  other,  and  all  opening  or  pointing  in  the 
direction  from  the  root  toward  the  free  ex- 
tremity. It  was  by  examination  of  a  fibre  of 
merino  wool  that  these  cup-like  ridges  were 
first  discovered;  but  once  recognized,  it  is 
very  easy  to  detect  them  in  the  coarser  sorts 
of  fibres.  As  already  intimated,  hair  of  all 
sorts  presents  a  surface  similarly  imbricated, 
though  the  ridges  are  in  hair  always  less  fre- 
quent in  a  given  length,  and  often  for  their 
magnitude  less  sharply  defined.  In  either  hair 
or  wool,  the  efiect  is  that  familiarly  illustrated 
by  the  ease  with  which  the  fibre  can  be  drawn 
between  the  fingers  from  the  root  toward  the 
point,  and  the  resistance  experienced  when  it 
is  drawn  in  the  contrary  direction.  Upon 
holding  up  to  the  light  a  lock  of  wool,  or  a 
single  fibre,  it  is  further  observed  that  the 
fibres  have  all  permanently  acquired  in  their 
growth  a  form  more  or  less  twisted  or  spiral, 
like  that  of  a  corkscrew;  and  by  the  two 
characteristics  thus  discovered  the  felting  and 
thread-forming  qualities  of  wool,  and  the  valu- 
able applications  growing  out  of  them,  are  at 
once  explained.  The  contorted  form  of  the 
fibres  disposes  them  to  embrace  or  interlace 
with,  or  to  hook  on  to  each  other;  and  the 
serratures,  when  the  fibres  are  brought  close 
together  in  felt,  thread,  or  cloth,  present  that 
resistance  to  slipping  and  separation  which  is 
indispensable  to  the  strength  of  the  fabric.  In 
the  long  merino  and  Saxon  wools,  these  scales 
or  projections  are  very  distinct  and  acutely 
pointed;  in  the  South  Down,  somewhat  less 
distinct  and  sharp;  in  the  Leicester,  at  least 
the*  ordinary  variety,  quite  rounded  off  and 
indistinct.  In  fine  Baxon  wool,  2,720  of  these 
imbrications  are  found  to  the  inch;  in  the 
ordinary  merino,  2,400 ;  in  the  Australian  me- 
rino, 1,920  to  2,400;  in  South  Down,  2,000  to 
2,080;  in  Leicester  wool,  1,850  to  1,860.  So 
far  as  this  single  quality  is  concerned,  the  re- 
sults are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  known 
relative  values  of  the  several  wools  for  manu- 
facture; since  the  felting  of  Saxon  wool  is 
superior  to  that  of  all  others,  that  of  the  South 
Down  inferior  to  that  of  both  Saxon  and  ordi- 
nary merino,  and  that  of  the  Leicester  least  of 
all.  Either  the  South  Down  or  Leicester  wool, 
alone,  makes  a  fuzzy,  hairy  cloth,  and  neither 
is  now  used  in  England  except  for  the  poor- 
est cloths,  or  when  largely  admixed  with  wool 
of  a  better  quality  of  fibre.  Of  two  varieties 
of  wool  in  which  the  number  of  the  imbrica- 
tions is  about  equal,  that  in  which  they  are  at 
once  smaller  and  more  uniform  will  be  the 
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softer  and  more  elastic. — Like  hair,  wool, 
though  an  organized  growth,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  in  one  way  a  secretion,  or  even  an  excretion, 
from  the  fluids  of  the  animal  body ;  its  chemi- 
cal constitution  is  mainly  of  a  substance  allied 
to  albumen  and  fibrine,  and  specifically  almost 
identical  with  that  of  horn  and  the  epidermis 
or  scarf  skin.  Each  fibre  grows  from  a  pit  or 
follicle  in  the  skin,  and  in  which  are  also  mi- 
nute glands  furnishing  at  the  same  time  with 
the  formation  of  the  fibre,  and  throwing  out 
along  with  it,  a  profuse  secretion  of  an  oily  or 
fatty  material.  Of  the  weight  of  wool  as  ex- 
isting on  or  removed  from  the  sheep,  this  latter 
always  forms  a  considerable,  and  sometimes  a 
very  large  proportion ;  it  is  commonly  known 
as  the  ^'  yolk"  of  the  wool  or  fleece.  This  yolk 
Vauquelin  found  to  consist  generally  of:  1,  a 
soapy  matter  with  a  basis  of  potash  (this  being 
the  larger  part  of  it) ;  2,  a  small  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  potash ;  3,  traces  of  acetate  of 
potash,  4,  of  lime,  and  5,  of  chloride  of  potas- 
sium ;  and  6,  an  animal  oil,  giving  to  the  yolk 
its  peculiar  odor.  This  substance,  then,  is  not 
strictly  a  grease  or  oil ;  substantially,  it  is  a 
soap  with  an  excess  of  oil.  Hence  the  facts 
that  in  warmish  water  it  dissolves  freely,  and 
may  be  washed  almost  entirely  out  of  the 
fleece ;  and  that,  though  it  leaves  an  unctuous 
feeling  upon  the  hands,  yet  it  cleanses  and 
whitens  them,  as  soap  does.  Hence  also  the 
fact  that  in  the  hard  water  of  limestone  regions 
wool  washes  much  less  cleanly,  and  parts  with 
less  of  its  weight.  (See  Watee.)  The  quanti- 
ty and  degree  of  fluidity  of  the  yolk  in  difierent 
wools  vary  greatly,  dep^ending  upon  many  con- 
ditions, being  usually  greater  as  the  sheep  are 
healthy  and  well  fed,  especially  upon  succulent 
food,  but  always  more  abundant  in  some  va- 
rieties than  in  others.  The  coarsest  wools 
rarely  contain  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  yolk ; 
South  Down  averages  45  to  60  per  cent. ;  and 
in  the  finest  merino  and  Saxon  wools  it  ranges 
from  60  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  weight,  and  has 
even  been  known  to  reach  80  per  cent.  In  the 
merinos,  this  abundant  secretion,  catciiing 
dust  and  drying  down  in  the  outside  wool, 
forms  the  black  gum  giving  the  dark  color 
to  the  sheep,  and  which  by  breeders  is  usu- 
ally prized  as  an  evidence  of  superior  quality 
of  fleece.  Obvious  uses  of  the  yolk  are,  to 
maintain  the  softness  and  pliancy  of  the 
fibres,  and  to  protect  them  from  that  wear- 
ing off  of  the  scaly  projections  which  must 
otherwise  result  from  their  friction  upon  one 
another  during  the  movements  of  the  animal. 
— Among  the  qualities  which  severally  go  to 
determine  the  desirableness  of  wools  for  man- 
ufacturing purposes,  and  so  to  regulate  their 
commercial  value  and  classification,  and  which 
are  accordingly  to  be  regarded  by  the  wool 
merchant  and  grower,  are  the  following,  of 
which  some  are  observed  in  the  single  fibre, 
others  in  the  fleece.  1.  Capacity  for  felting, 
already  considered.  2.  Fineness,  which,  of  all 
the  obvious  qualities  of  wool,  has  ever  been  es- 


teemed the  most  important.  Eelative,  as  well 
as^  absolute  fineness  of  fibre,  is  readily  deter- 
mined under  the  microscope.  Dr.  Parry  in 
this  way  measured  fibres  of  19  sorts  of  wool; 
the  finest  was  that  of  a  Spanish  merino  ewe, 
the  mean  diameter  being  j^^-^  of  an  inch ;  that 
of  the  fibre  of  the  ram  was  j^^  inch;  of  a 
Kambouillet  ewe,  ^yVt;  ^f  a  South  Down, 
i-,^;  of  an  Anglo-iN'egrette  ram,  ^^;  and  of 
a  Wiltshire  ewe,  ^^^  inch ;  the  average  diam- 
eter of  the  coarsest  combing  wools  was  ^  J^  of 
an  inch.  Dr.  lire's  results  for  the  fine  wools, 
ranging  from  y^^  to  ^y^^^  of  an  inch,  nearly 
coincide  with  the  former.  The  Saxon  merinos 
have  been  preeminent  for  fineness  of  fibre; 
but  in  1860  there  were  exhibited  in  London 
American  merino  fibres  of  a  diameter  of  y^^^-g  , 
and  American  Saxon  of  i-^^-^  of  an  inch— the 
latter,  it  appears,  that  of  the  fleece  of  the  prize 
ram  "Premium,"  belonging  to  H.  S.  Randall, 
of  Cortland,  IST.  Y.  The  fibre  of  South  Down 
is  usually  larger  than  as  above  given,  being 
sometimes  ^^  of  an  inch.  A  single  fleece, 
however,  of  whatever  character,  yields  several 
sorts  of  wool,  differing  prominently  in  fineness. 
The  finest  wool  grows  on  the  shoulders  and 
along  the  back;  that  next  in  fineness  on  the 
neck,  under  the  shoulders,  and  along  the  ribs ; 
next,  on  the  legs,  thighs,  and  haunch;  the 
coarsest  of  all  under  the  neck,  on  the  breast, 
belly,  and  lower  part  of  the  legs.  Generally, 
the  fineness  of  fibre  appears  to  vary  with  the 
fineness  of  texture  of  the  skin  itself  and  small- 
ness  of  the  follicles ;  and  it  is  further  materially 
influenced  by  certain  conditions,  the  most  ef- 
fectual of  which  are  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  feed,  and  the  heat  or  cold  to  which  the 
animal  is  exposed.  Abundance  of  nutriment, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  both  European 
and  American  wool-growers,  will  increase  not 
only  the  length,  but  also  the  grossness  or 
coarseness  of  the  flbres;  while  a  continued 
scanty  subsistence,  but  not  poor  enough  to 
impair  the  health  of  the  animals,  without  de- 
teriorating the  softness  or  quality  in  other  re- 
spects, secures  a  very  evident  improvement  in 
the  fineness  of  the  wool.  So,  in  the  warm 
season,  and  in  case  of  sheep  warmly  housed, 
the  fibre  grows  larger ;  while  cold  weather  and 
exposure  cause  it  to  become  more  fine.  Mr. 
RandaU  asserts  that  between  those  seasons  in 
which  his  flock  were  maintained  in  high  con- 
dition, and  those  in  which  they  kept  but  an  or- 
dinary or  poor  condition,  there  was  a  marked 
difference  of  fineness,  and  in  favor  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  but  he  recommends  for  general  practice 
free  feeding  on  succulent  rather  than  fattening 
food,  and  a  dependence  on  skilful  crossing  of 
breeds  to  maintain  or  secure  the  desired  fine- 
ness in  the  wool.  3.  Softness.  Wool  showing 
this  quality  in  decided  degree  is  far  more  valu- 
able than  that  which,  as  tested  by  twisting, 
bending,  or  handling  it,  is  stiff  and  hard.  The 
best  wool  is  soft  in  proportion  to  its  fineness, 
the  Saxon  being  the  softest  of  all.  One  of  the 
worst  effects  of  a  too  poor  keeping  of  the  flock, 
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or  of  a  diseased  condition,  is  to  interfere  with 
the  perfect  growth  of  the  fibre  and  supply  of 
yolk,  and  so  to  produce  a  fibre  at  once  hard  and 
uneven  or  irregular  in  size.    4.  Pliancy  and 
elasticity.     The  existence  of  these  qualities  in 
the  fibres  is   closely  dependent  on  the  same 
conditions  as  those  determining  its  softness;  and 
their  presence  is  detected  readily  and  in  a  simi- 
lar manner.     5.  Evenness  or  trueness  of  staple. 
The  fibres  should  be  of  nearly  equal  diameter 
from  root  to  point.     If  the  wool  presents  an 
irregular,  shagged,  or  breachy  appearance,  then 
weakness  of  the  fibres  is  indicated,  and  the 
manufacture  will  be  irregular,  or  in  combing 
the  fibres  are  liable  to  break.     6.  Soundness. 
The  fibres  of  any  lock  of  the  fleece  examined 
should  be  free  from  any  finer  or  weaker  spot 
or  "joint,"  occasioned  by  temporary  ill  condi- 
tion of  the  animal.     "Weak  spots  can  often  be 
detected  by  the  eye ;  but  if  the  fibre  is  strong, 
and  uniformly  so  throughout,  it  is  said  to  be 
sound.     The  surest  tests  are,  that,  if  the  lock 
or  staple  be  held  at  the  ends  with  the  two 
hands  so  as  to  stretch  it  and  allow  the  third 
finger  of  the  right  hand  to  play  firmly  upon 
the  fibres,  it  will  if  sound  yield  a  firm  and 
sharp  resonance ;  and  a  like  result  will  be  se- 
cured by  straining  it  suddenly  by  jerking  the 
hands  apart.    The  shorter  the  staple,  the  more 
important  is  its  soundness.     T.  Length.  A  long 
fibre  is  not  now,  as  it  once  was,  objectionable 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  in  even  the  finest 
staple ;  and  relatively,  the  lengths  of  the  differ- 
ent fibres  in  -each  sort  of  wool  in  the  fleece 
should  be  nearly  uniform.    8.  Fulness,  by  which 
is  understood  the  closeness  of  growth  of  the 
fibres  in  the  lock  or  fleece.     It  is  not  found 
practicable  to  produce  on  the  same  animal  a 
maximum  both   of   fulness  and  length;    the 
grower  must  accordingly  aim  at  that  combina- 
tion of  the  two  giving  the  heaviest  fleece,  or  at 
■  the  predominance  of  either  as  may  best  suit  the 
purposes  to  which  the  variety  of  wool  is  put. 
9.  Freeness.    Wool  is  described  as  free  when 
the  locks  are  not  entangled,  but  these  or  the 
fibres  part  off  readily  from  one  another.     10. 
Color.  This  has  long  been  a  point  of  prime  im- 
portance ;  since  perfect  whiteness  of  the  fibre, 
when  freed  from  dust,  yolk,  and  gum,  is  a  con- 
dition indispensable  to  a  rich  or  brilliant  dye. 
11.  Cleanness.    This  is  not  merely  important  as 
giving^  true  weight,  and  tending  to  fairness  of 
valuation,  but  as  preventing  a  sort  of  fermen- 
tation due  to  retained  yolk  in  the  shorn  fleece, 
which  is  liable  to  deteriorate  the  wool.    In- 
deed, the  grower  will  find  his  profit  in  clipping 
off^  dirty  locks,  in  rolling  his  fleeces  neatly  and 
uniformly,  and  in  assorting  them  as  fairly  as 
possible  into  sets  of  like  quality.     12.  Style. 
This   quality,   recognized  by  Mr.  Eandall,   is 
more  vague  than  the  preceding,  and  appears  to 
express  the  result  of  a  combination  of  the  use- 
ful and  showy  qualities  that  chiefly  give  value 
to  wool,  among  which  are  fineness,  whiteness, 
lustre,  soundness,  and  a  uniformity  in  these  re- 
spects throughout  the  fibres.    Although  it  is 


desirable  mainly  to  free  the  wool  from  the  yolk 
previously  in  it,  yet  after  washing  the  sheep 
they  should  be  allowed  to  run  for  from  2  to  4 
days  in  a  clean  pasture,  until  the  wool  becomes 
dry,  and  the  quantity  of  yolk  freshly  secreted 
in  the  meanwhile  is  not  objectionable,  while  it 
adds  to  the  softness  and  style  of  the  fleece. — 
Evidently,  as  already  implied,   not  only  the 
quantity,  but  also  the  nature  and  quality  of 
the  food  of  a  flock  must  in  a  positive  manner 
influence  the  weight  and  quality  of  wool  pro- 
duced by  it;   but  the    subject  is  one   upon 
which  no  very  complete   or  decisive  results 
have  yet  been  attained.    Since  the  animal  tis- 
sues derive  their   chemical  components   from 
the  like  components  in  the  food,  and  since  the 
principal  substance  of  wool  is  closely  allied  to 
that  of  flesh,  nitrogen  forming  in  it  (according 
to  Johnston)  full  17.71  per  cent,  of  the  organic 
material,   it    appears  to    follow    conclusively 
that  food  adapted  to  the  forming  of  muscle, 
rather  than  of  fat,  is  also  that  which  will  sup- 
ply,   other  things   being    equal,    the   greatest 
growth  and  weight  of  wool.     The  food  adapt- 
ed to  the  production  of  muscle  is  that  known 
generally  as"  nitrogenous"  or   "azotized"-— 
i.  e.,  that  in  which  the  organic  nitrogen  com- 
pounds,  albumen,   gluten,   and  legumine,  are 
largely  present.   The  results  obtained  by  Reau- 
mur in  experiments  on  Saxon  sheep,  in  Silesia, 
show  a  striking  general   correspondence  be- 
tween the  amount  of  wool  produced  and  that  of 
the  nitrogen  in  the  food  at  the  same  time.     In 
these  experiments,  1,000  lbs.  of  each  kind  of 
food  named  in  the  following  table  produced  the 
increase  given  in  gross  weight,  wool,  and  tal- 
low, respectively : 


Eaw  potatoes,  with  salt 

"  "  without  salt 

Eaw  mangel  wurzel 

Peas 

Eye,  with  salt 

"     without  salt 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Buckwheat 

Good  hay 

Hay,  with  straw,  without  other 

fodder 

Still  grains,  or  wash,  of  whiskey. .  • 


lbs. 
46i 
44 
38 

184 
90 
83 

155 

146 

136 

120 


6  8f 

6  8 
5  3i 

14  11 
13  14i 

12  lOi 

13  13i 
9  12 

11  6i 
10  4^ 

7  lOi 


81  15  8(?)  6  11 
85   6  1   4  00 


lbs.  07,. 

12  51 

10  m 

6  5| 
41  6 
35  111 
83  8i 

59  9 
40  8 

60  1 
83  8 
12  14 


0.36 
0.36 
0.21 
3.83 
2.00 
2.00 
2.09 
1.70 
1.90 
2.10 
1.15 


The  effect  of  peas,  and  of  wheat  and  rye,  is 
particularly  worthy  of  notice ;  while  Mr.  Ean- 
dall suggests  that  the  quantity  of  wool  set  down 
against  "hay,  with  straw,"  &c.,  would  appear 
to  be  an  error  in  the  table.  Mr.  P.  L.  Sim- 
monds,  of  England,  gives  the  following  as  the 
relative  weights  of  wool  found  to  be  produced 
by  use  of  the  sorts  of  food  named :  Potatoes, 
raw,  with  salt,  6^ ;  mangel  wurzel,  raw,  5^^ ; 
wheat,  14;  oats,  10;  rye,  with  salt,  14,  and 
without  salt,  12^;  barley,  12|;  peas,  16|; 
buckwheat,  10. — Of  the  4  known  species  of  the 
Uama,  only  the  alpaca  yields  a  wool  combining 
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extreme  fineness  with  length  of  staple.  The 
length  of  the  wool  ranges  usually  from  6  to 
12  inches ;  and  if  the  animal  go  long  unshorn, 
the  fleece,  without  becoming  coarse,  attains  an 
extraordinary  length,  samples  of  42  inches  hav- 
ing been  obtained.  The  usual  weight  of  an 
alpaca  fleece  is  from  10  to  12  lbs.  The  wool 
produced  by  a  cross  of  the  alpaca  with  the  vi- 
cuna, another  species  of  llama,  is  of  very  small 
amount,  but  soft  and  downy.  Although  by 
Peruvian  law  the  exportation  of  the  alpaca, 
vicuna,  and  other  species  of  llama  is  forbidden, 
yet  the  two  former  have  been  under  special 
grants  introduced  into  Australia,  and  certain 
parts  of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  In 
Australia  the  flocks  are  becoming  large,  and 
the  prospect  indicates  entire  success  of  the  ex- 
periment. The  whitest  wool  known  in  com- 
merce is  that  of  the  Angora  goat,  termed  mo- 
hair. The  fleece,  weighing  2  to  4  lbs.,  and 
free  from  under-down,  is  very  silky,  hanging 
in  curls  of  an  average  length  of  about  6  inches. 
The  proper  wool  of  the  Cashmere  goat,  which 
is  the  under  coating,  is  short,  but  peculiarly 
soft,  rich,  and  lustrous.  The  task  of  separating 
this,  fibre  by  fibre,  from  the  hair  or  "hemp" 
of  the  outer  coat,  is  very  tedious ;  and,  despite 
the  cheapness  of  Indian  labor,  this  constitutes 
one  chief  element  in  the  enormous  cost  of  the 
shawls  fabricated  from  this  wool.  The  fleece 
of  the  Kocky  mountain  goat  is  white  and  soft, 
and  is  said  to  combine  two  coats,  both  of  which 
nearly  answer  to  wool ;  the  one  to  lamb's  wool, 
the  other  to  the  under  coat  of  the  poodle  dog. 
II.  History  of  Wool  and  the  Wool  Trade,  The 
very  obvious  tendency  of  the  fibres  of  wool  to 
interlace  and  hold  together  upon  being  firmly 
pressed,  in  the  fleece,  or  drawn  out  and  twist- 
ed between  the  fingers,  must  have  suggested  at 
an  extremely  early  period  the  practicability  of 
forming  garments  of  wool;  at  first,  it  may 
have  been,  by  a  rude  process  of  felting ;  after- 
ward, when  the  weaving  of  natural  filaments, 
of  leathern  strips,  &c.,  came  to  be  practised, 
by  the  making  of  fabrics,  through  use  of  the 
distaff  and  loom.  It  appears  that  the  rearing 
of  sheep  dates  from  the  earliest  times ;  the  pas- 
sages in  the  Bible  alluding  to  sheep,  wool,  and 
woollen  garments  are  well  known ;  and  it  is  a 
noticeable  fact  that  distinct  mention  of  the  last 
two  of  these  begins  at  a  period  much  later  than 
that  in  connection  with  which  the  first  is  nam- 
ed. In  Lev.  xiii.  mention  is  made  of  garments 
having  "  the  warp  or  woof  of  linen,  or  of  wool- 
len;" and  these  two  materials  appear  to  have 
been  the  staples  of  the  primitive  weavers  of 
Syria,  Palestine,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain. 
Pindar  applies  to  Libya  the  epithet  "flock- 
abounding"  (rroXu/xT^Xos).  Attic  wool  was  cele- 
brated from  an  extremely  early  period,  and  at 
least  down  to  the  time  of  the  Latin  poet  Labe- 
rius,  in  the  first  century  before  the  Christian 
era;  and  the  woollen  fabrics  of  both  Greece 
and  Italy  attained  special  excellence.  Strabo, 
however,  living  in  the  first  century  of  our  era, 
remarks  that  the  fine  cloths  worn  by  the  Ko- 


mans  in  his  time  were  manufactured  from  wool 
brought  from  Spain.  Pliny,  himself  a  governor 
of  Spain,  describes  several  fine-wooUed  varieties 
of  sheep  as  having  long  been  reared  in  that 
country.  In  view  of  these  facts,  further  doubt 
is  thrown  upon  the  two  attempts  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  the  merino  sheep,  neither  of 
which  in  itself  appears  to  wear  the  stamp  of 
consistency.  According  to  the  oldest  of  these, 
Columella,  a  Roman  residing  near  Cadiz,  and 
just  before  the  time  of  Pliny,  coupled  fine-wool 
Tarentian  (Italian)  ewes  with  wild  rams  brought 
from  Bar bary;  and  this  cross  is  said  to  have 
been  repeated  13,  and  again  15  centuries  later, 
by  Pedro  lY.  of  Castile  and  Cardinal  Ximenes; 
so  that  the  merino  breed  would  have  acquired 
its  perfect  character  but  a  little  while  before, 
in  the  I7th  century,  it  began  to  attract  special 
attention  in  foreign  countries.  By  those  who 
discredit  this  explanation,  the  Barbary  crosses 
are  declared  to  have  been  made  with  the  Chu- 
nah  or  long-woolled  sheep  of  Spain,  a  breed 
wholly  distinct  from  the  merino.  The  other 
account  referred  to  is  to  the  eflect  that  the  fa- 
mous merino  flocks  of  Spain  had  their  origin 
from  English  sheep  exported  to  that  country 
about  the  13th  or  14th  century.  Such  an  ori- 
gin is  more  or  less  directly  implied  by  some 
Spanish  writers  of  the  period,  the  coming  over 
of  the  English  sheep  being  referred  to  as  an 
important  event,  and  as  the  date  of  which  Da- 
vila  assigns  the  year  1393.  At  all  events, 
when  the  merinos  of  Spain  first  attracted  the 
observation  of  other  nations,  they  were  found  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  mainly  in 
very  large  permanent  flocks,  which  in  separate 
districts  appeared  as  different  varieties ;  while 
so  special  were  the  management  and  lines  of 
breeding,  that  the  several  flocks  often  consti- 
tuted so  many  sub-varieties.  The  flocks  were 
of  two  general  sorts,  the  travelling  {trans- 
Jiumantes)  and  stationary  (estantes).  They  were 
chiefly  owned  by  the  king  and  some  of  the  no- 
bles and  clergy ;  and  such  was  the  importance 
attached  to  the  products  of  these  flocks,  that  the 
cultivators  of  vineyards  and  arable  lands  were 
by  law  required  to  leave  broad  roads  through 
their  estates  for  the  passage  of  the  flocks  from 
the  southerly  to  the  northerly  provinces  in 
spring  and  their  return  in  autumn,  or  for  such 
other  migrations  as  their  owners  might  desire ; 
and  in  fact  all  other  agricultural  interests  were 
sacrificed  to  the  convenience  of  their  proprie- 
tors. Livingston,  classifying  the  merinos  of 
Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
declares  those  of  Castile  and  Leon  to  be  the 
largest  and  to  have  the  finest  fleece ;  those  of 
Soria  small,  with  very  fine  wool ;  those  of  Va- 
lencia of  fine  wool,  but  with  a  very  short  staple. 
The  Leonese  travelling  flocks  were  considered 
the  best  of  all ;  these  chiefly  attracted  foreign 
notice,  and  from  them  the  principal  importa- 
tions into  the  United  States  were  made.  Liv- 
ingston places  the  weight  of  the  Spanish  fleeces 
at  8 J  lbs.  for  the  ram  and  5  lbs.  for  the  ewe, 
the  loss  of  weight  in  washing  being  one  half. 
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Youatt  makes  the  averages  8  and  5  lbs.    The 
large  shrinkage  given  by  the  former  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  thoroughness  of  washing 
as  practised  in  Spain.     The  acclimation  of  the 
Spanish  merino  in  France,  and  indeed  any- 
where out  of  its  native  country,  appears  first 
to  have  been  attempted  by  Colbert,  who  died 
in  1683.     The  first  successful  importation  into 
France  was  that  in  1786  of  about  300  sheep, 
selected,  by  order  of  the  king  of  Spain  in  re- 
sponse to  the  application  of  Louis  XVL,  from 
the  finest  flocks  in  Spain;  these  were  placed 
on  lands  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  domes- 
tic animals  at  Kambouillet,  about  40  miles  from 
Paris.    Taken  from  many  different  flocks,  these 
sheep  gradually  blended  into  one  variety,  thriv- 
ing in  their  new  locality,  and  yielding  a  fleece 
no  finer,  but  of  increasing  weight,  from  an 
average  of  6  lbs.  9  oz.  in  1T96,  to  9  lbs.  1  oz. 
in  1801 ;  while  at  the  former  date,  according 
to  Gilbert,  fleeces  of  rams  2  years  old  and  up- 
ward usually  weighed  12  to  13  lbs.     In  182T 
these  French  merinos  were  described  as  large 
and  unsightly,  with  fleeces  from  fine  to  indif- 
ferent, but  mainly  improved  on  the  original 
Spanish,  while  the  average  weight  of  fleece  had 
rather  gained  than  lost.     The  successful  intro- 
duction of  the  merino  sheep  into  Saxony  was 
somewhat  earlier  than  in  France,  through  the 
importation  by  Prince  Xavier  of  300  sheep  of 
the  Escurial  division  of  Leonese  (travelling). 
Obvious   alterations   early   occurred  in  these 
sheep,  in  the  way  of  loss  in  the  size  of  carcass, 
in  the  weight  of  fleece,  and  in  constitutional 
vigor  and  hardiness ;  but  the  wool  became  ex- 
tremely fine,  soft,  downy,  pliable,  and  lustrous. 
Baron  von  Sternburg,  whose  flock  numbers 
1,200,  gave  in  1859  the  average  weights  of 
fleece  of  his  Saxon  merinos  at  2  lbs.  7  oz., 
washed,  for  ewes,  and  for  rams  4  lbs.  to  6  lbs. 
14  oz.     Some  offshoots  of  the  Saxon  merinos, 
when  fully  established,  and  other  sheep  direct- 
ly from  Spain,  having  been  transported  into 
Prussian  Silesia,  another  modification  of  the 
breed  has  been  the  result,  in  the  sheep  known 
as  the  Silesian  merinos. — The  English  govern- 
ment records  of  a  very  early  period  show  re- 
peated acts  or  edicts  ostensibly  forbidding  the 
exportation  of  wool  from  the  kingdom  to  other 
countries  of  Europe,  but  which  for  some  time 
in  reality  prepared  the  way  for  profitable  li- 
censes of  such  trade  or  for  special  grants  to  in- 
dividuals.   In  the  13th  century  a  considerable 
wool  traffic  with  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries 
had  already  grown  up,  its  importance  being  in- 
timated by  such  facts  as  that  Edward  I.  was 
enabled  to  make  a  gift  to  John,  duke  of  Bra- 
bant, his  son-in-law,  of  £4,000  out  of  the  cus- 
toms on  wools.    In  the  same  century,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  difiiculties  attending  the  traffic, 
and  growing  out  of  both  adverse  laws  and  the 
frequent  forcible  seizures  of  wool  by  the  barons, 
several  guilds  or  associations  of  the  merchants 
for  mutual   protection  were  formed,   among 
thes'e  being  the  "  merchants  of  the  steelyard,'' 
or  "easterlings,"  the  "merchants  of  the  staple,'* 


and  others.    The  first  act  intended  to  prohibit 
the  exportation  of  British  wool  was  that  of  Ed- 
ward III.  in  1337.     The  purpose  of  restrictive 
measures  in  the  outset  appears  to  have  been 
twofold :  to  secure  control  of  the  trade,  with 
revenue  in  some  instances,  to  the  crown,  and 
to  encourage  woollen  manufactures  in  England. 
Still,  in  1354,  the  export  of  wool  amounted  to 
31,651|  sacks,  at  £6  the  sack.     As  the  manu- 
facture of  wool  grew  in  amount  and  impor- 
tance, the  interests  of  the  manufacturers  and  of 
the  staplers  or  exporters  came  more  decidedly 
into  conflict  ;*  and  under  the  clamors  of  the  for- 
mer, entire  prohibition  of  the  export  of  wool 
was  finally  enacted,  to  be  in  force  from  the 
year  1660.     This  prohibition  existed  in  law, 
and  unqualified,  until  1825.     While  the  advan- 
tages of  this  policy  were  repeatedly  contested 
in  pamphlets  and  by  other  modes  of  agitation, 
and  various  expedients  were  resorted  to  with 
a  view  to  favor  home  consumption  of  the  wool 
product,  the  most  marked  results  of  the  law 
were  considerably  to  lower  for  a  long  period 
the  prices  of  wool,  and  to  maintain  an  enormous 
smuggling  trade,  attended  with  all  the  incidents 
of  loss,  vice,  and  crime,  that  are  its  natural  ac- 
companiments.    Even  in  the  16th  century,  the 
superiority  for  cloth-making  of  the  Hereford- 
shire wool  was  celebrated ;  the  poet  Drayton 
lauds  the  beauty  of  the  Leominster  wool,  and 
the  abundance  of  that  of  the  CotsAvold  flocks ; 
while  a  Portuguese  contemporary,  Bernardo 
de  Brito,  speaks  of  "  those  English  wools  which 
have  been  likened  to  hills  of  snow."     Until 
1802  the  importation  of  foreign   wool    into 
Great  Britain  was  free ;  and  the  quantity  was 
increasing,  the  total  from  1791  to  1799  being 
34,011,369  lbs.,  of  which  not  less  than  33,190,- 
595  lbs.  was  Spanish.     This  importation  gave 
an  additional  stimulus  to  the  efforts  of  the 
home  breeders  to  improve  their  flocks,  a  lead- 
ing object  for  a  time  being,  as  it  was  ex- 
pressed, to  put  upon  South  Down  mutton  a 
merino  fleece.     Though  it  was  found  impos- 
sible thus  to  combine  the  finest  wool  with 
the  finest  mutton,  yet  in  certain  ways  im- 
provements were  secured  in  one  or  both ;  but 
the  general  result,  it  is  now  admitted,  was  un- 
favorable to  the  value  of  the  wool  for  manufac- 
ture ;  since,  by  use  of  turnips  and  other  forcing 
means,  the  farmers  succeeded  in  increasing  the 
weight  both  of  carcass  and  fleece,  but  lost  in 
quality  for  purposes  of  the  clothier  what  they 
gained  in  quantity,  the  wool  becoming  better 
fitted  for  combing,  but  less  adapted  to  the  mak- 
ing of  cloth.    Finally,  at  the  demand  of  the 
wool  growers,  a  duty  of  5s.  Sd.  the  cwt.  was 
in  1802  laid  on  imported  wool;   and  this  was 
increased  until  in  1819  it  had  risen  to  56s.,  or 
nearly  50  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  imported  article.     Under  this 
duty,  the  importation  of  Spanish  wool  increased 
much  less  rapidly  than  before,  amounting  in 
1825  to  8,206,427  lbs. ;  while  imports  of  Ger- 
man (mainly  Saxon)  wool,  from  less  than  half 
a  million  pounds  in  1800,  in  1825  became  28,- 
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Y99,661  lbs.  Meanwhile  a  large  import  gradu- 
ally grew  up  from  the  transportation  by  Oapt. 
John  Macarthur  to  IS'ew  South  Wales  in  1797 
of  a  few  merino  sheep^  this  supply  in  1829 
reaching  more  than  1,000,000  lbs.,  and  in  1859, 
53,700,542  lbs.  In  1825  the  duty  on  foreign 
wools  was  reduced  from  Qd.  to  Id,  and  |S., 
according  to  quality,  while  colonial  was  ad- 
mitted duty  free  ;  after  June,  1844,  the  penny 
duty  was  discontinued.  In  1845  the  import  of 
wool  was  nearly  18,000,000  lbs.  in  excess  of 
that  in  184^  ;  yet  the  prices  of  home  wool  rose 
at  the  same  time.  The  importation  from  Brit- 
ish colonies  in  Africa,  beginning  about  the  year 
1820,  amounted  in  1859  to  14,361,403  lbs.  In 
1825  the  change  from  prohibition  to  the  low 
duty  of  Id.  per  pound  on  export  w^ool  went 
into  effect  at  the  same  time  with  the  reduction 
to  the  like  rate  of  the  import  duty.  In  conse- 
quence of  evidence  given  by  the  wool  growers 
before  a  committee  of  the  house  of  lords,  in 
1828,  it  was  deemed  impolitic  to  impose  higher 
rates,  and  such  have  not  been  resorted  to  since 
that  time.  In  1859  the  export  of  sheep  and 
lambs'  wool,  foreign  and  colonial,  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  was  28,829,980  lbs. ;  and  of 
alpaca  wool,  276,770  lbs.  Mr.  Leonard  Wray 
estimates  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1860  at  55,000,000,  and  the  wool 
product  at  275,000,000  lbs.;  Mr.  Simmonds 
makes  the  number  of  sheep  50,000,000,  and 
the  amount  of  wool  250,000,000  lbs.  In  the 
same  year  the  total  imports  were :  from  Aus- 
tralia, 59,165,939  lbs. ;  northern  Europe,  38,- 
840,961 ;  East  Indies,  20,214,173 ;  South  Africa, 
16,674,345 ;  other  countries,  10,705,233  ;  total, 
145,600,651  lbs.  Deducting  from  this  30,500,- 
000  lbs.  exports,  and  adding  the  remainder  to 
the  lowest  estimate  of  the  home  product  above 
given,  there  appears  a  total  of  365,000,000  lbs., 
all  or  nearly  all  of  which  must  be  supposed  to 
correspond  qf  the  time  to  a  year's  consumption 
in  the  various  forms  of  woollen  manufacture  in 
Great  Britain. — The  breeds  of  sheep  which 
have  been,  or  are  now,  principally  known  in 
the  United  States,  are  the  so  called  "native" 
sheep,  the  Spanish  and  Saxon  merinos,  and,  of 
those  introduced  from  England  since  about  the 
year  1830,  the  new  Leicester  or  Bakewell,  the 
South  Down,  Ootswold,  and  Cheviot.  It  is 
believed  that  there  is  not  now  raised  in  this 
country  any  breed  of  sheep  that  can  be  regard- 
ed as  properly  native,  i.  ^.,  indigenous.  The 
sheep  known  as  native  are  the  common  coarse- 
woolled  sorts  which  existed  throughout  the 
settled  portions  of  the  country  previous  to  the 
importation  of  improved  breeds;  they  had 
their  origin  chiefly  from  England,  but  to  some 
extent  also  from  Holland  and  other  European 
countries;  and  as  the  several  bodies  of  colo- 
nists would  naturally  select  each  such  variety 
as  preference  or  convenience  might  dictate,  the 
native  sheep  must  be  regarded  as  having  their 
descent  from  several  varieties,  though  under 
the  new  conditions  of  climate,  with  less  care  in 
rearing  than  had  been  practised  in  the  older 


countries,  and  through  intermixture,  the  breed 
became  in  a  manner  homogeneous,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  necessarily  deteriorated.  Some 
writers  have  intimated,  however,  that  the  na- 
tive sheep  are  in  part  descended  from  a  species 
of  the  genus  ovis  really  indigenous  to  this  coxm- 
try,  now  found  in  the  regions  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  known  as  the  argali ;  and  they 
have  suggested  that  the  roving  and  breachy 
disposition  so  generally  noticed  in  the  com- 
mon sheep  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  of 
such  origin.  The  common  sheep  yielded  a 
wool  only  suited  to  the  coarsest  fabrics,  and 
of  which  a  good  average  weight  per  head  did 
not  exceed  3  or  3^  lbs.  The  fleeces  were  of  very 
uneven  fineness,  being  hairy  on  the  thighs  and 
dewlap.  In  later  years,  the  crossing  of  the 
common  breed  with  the  imported  varieties  has 
greatly  improved  its  wool-bearing  qualities, 
both  in  respect  to  fibre  and  weight;  and  in- 
deed, as  a  distinct  stock  it  has  now  nearly  dis- 
appeared. The  first  Spanish  merino  sheep 
brought  to  this  country  in  1793,  3  in  number, 
were  not  kept  for  breeding  purposes.  Of  4 
young  merino  rams  sent  in  1801  by  Mr.  Deles- 
sert,  a  Parisian  banker,  to  America,  one  arrived 
safely,  and  was  kept  upon  his  farm  at  Ro- 
sendale,  near  Kingston,  N.  Y.  In  the  same 
year  Mr.  Seth  Adams,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  im- 
ported a  pair  of  Spanish  sheep,  and  in  the 
next  year  Mr.  Livingston  sent  two  pairs  to  his 
estate  on  the  Hudson ;  both  these  latter  pur- 
chases being  from  the  merinos  then  lately  in- 
troduced from  Spain  into  France.  Mr.  Living- 
ston subsequently  imported  one  or  more  other 
merino  rams,  and  reared  and  disposed  of  both 
the  pure  merino  and  half-breeds.  In  1802  Col. 
Humphreys,  at  the  close  of  a  5  years'  residence 
as  American  minister  in  Spain,  brought  with 
him  a  large  flock  of  merinos,  at  least  91  of 
which  were  landed  safely  at  Derby,  Conn.  Mr, 
William  Jarvis,  consul  at  Lisbon,  also  sent,  in 
1809,  '10,  and  '11,  large  flocks  of  these  sheep  to 
his  residence,  at  Weathersfield,  Vt. ;  and  sev- 
eral other  importations  were  made  about  and 
subsequently  to  the  same  period,  some  of  the 
later  of  these  being  of  very  large  numbers. 
The  wool  of  the  pure  merinos  kept  or  bred  in 
this  country  did  not  deteriorate  in  fineness,  and 
in  some  instances  slightly  increased  in  weight. 
Mr.  Livingston's  ewes  averaged  of  unwashed 
wool  5  lbs.  2  oz.,  his  rams  6  lbs.  7  oz.  Atten- 
tion was  first  generally  attracted  to  these 
sheep  about  the  year  1808,  and  a  spirit  of 
speculation  soon  carried  the  price  of  good  rams 
up  to  $1,000  or  $1,500,  while  merino  wool  un- 
washed sold  at  $1,  and  even  for  a  time  at  $2  a 
pound.  Acts  were  passed  by  the  legislature 
of  New  York  for  the  encouragement  of  home 
manufacture  of  woollens,  in  1808,  '10,  and  '12; 
and  considerable  sums  were  paid  out  under 
these  in  premiums  for  domestic  cloths..  -Upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Ghent  in  1814, 
wool  growing  and  manufacture  in  this  country 
again  came  in  competition  with  that  of  Europe, 
while  prices  of  all  commodities  suddenly  sunk 
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from  a  war  to  a  peace  standard.  Many  wool 
growers  abandoned  their  business;  merino 
sheep  and  wool  fell  to  extremely  low  prices ; 
the  breed  was  in  the  main  abandoned,  and  suf- 
fered to  run  out  or  to  disappear  for  the  time 
in  crosses  with  the  common  sheep.  In  1824 
a  duty  of  15  to  20  per  cent,  ad  'valorem^  to  be 
increased  to  30  per  cent,  in  1826,  was  laid  on 
imported  wools,  and  a  duty  of  30,  to  be  increased 
to  334"  per  cent.,  on  imported  cloths.  The  pro- 
tection thus  afforded  to  wool  and  its  ^fabrics 
again  turned  attention  to  the  raising  of  sheep  ; 
and  the  Saxon  merinos  being  introduced  by 
many  importations  and  in  large  numbers  about 
this  time,  another  remarkable  tide  of  specula- 
tion in  Saxon  sheep  and  fine  wool  set  in.  The 
tariff  of  1833  commenced  a  progressive  re- 
duction of  the  duties  on  the  finer  sorts  of 
wool ;  but,  with  some  fluctuations,  high  rates 
were  generally  maintained,  both  specific  and 
ad  'calorem  duties  being  laid  on  most  qualities 
of  wool  and  woollen  fabrics,  until  in  1846  an 
even  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent,  was  fixed 
on  all  wools  and  cloths.  Soon  after  this,  many 
of  the  principal  woollen  manufactories  of  the 
United  States  ceased  operation,  the  making  of 
broadcloth  especially  being  quite  discontinued. 
In  1857  the  duties  were  further  lowered ;  while 
by  the  act  of  March  2,  1861,  the  rates  were 
made  exceedingly  various  on  the  different  styles 
of  wool  and  the  different  fabrics,  the  general 
effect  not  being  a  very  decided  increase.  In 
1824  the  average  prices  of  domestic  wools,  fine, 
medium,  and  coarse,  were  65,  42^,  and  31|  cts. 
per  pound;  in  1836  they  were  respectively 
70,  60,  and  50  cts. ;  the  averages  from  1827  to 
1861  inclusive  (35  years)  were  50 j-^^,  42y^o,  and 
35^  cts. ;  in  1861  they  were  44i,  39f ,  and  38i 
cts.  The  Saxon  merinos  were  found,  as  already 
stated,  to  be  not  only  feeble  and  unhardy,  but 
to  yield  a  very  light  fleece,  so  much  so  that  in 
1840  Mr.  Grove,  of  Connecticut,  published  the 
average  yield  of  200  of  these  sheep — 2  lbs.  11 
oz.  per  head — as  proof  of  the  value  of  his  par- 
ticular breed.  Meanwhile,  as  both  moi'e  hardy 
and  productive,  the  Spanish  merinos  were  again 
attracting  attention ;  and  since  about  1839  the 
Saxon  variety  has  almost  ceased  to  be  sought 
or  reared  in  this  country.  Mr.  Kandall  regards 
the  former,  in  all  its  sub-varieties,  as  having 
undergone  such  essential  modification  in  the 
course  of  its  acclimation  here,  as  to  be  entitled 
to  be  considered  a  new  variety,  and  known  as 
the  American  merino ;  and  in  his  "  Fine  Wool 
Sheep  Husbandry,"  he  gives  very  full  details 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  original  and  exist- 
ing breeds.  The  American  merino,  pure  and 
crossed,  is  now  kept  in  considerable  flocks  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  French 
merino  was  first  imported  in  1840  by  Mr.  D.  0. 
Oollins ;  these  sheep  are  found  to  be  hardy  and 
large,  and  to  yield  heavy  fleeces  of  fine  and 
even  wool.  The  Silesian  merino  began  to  be 
imported  in  1851  by  Mr.  William  Chamberlain, 
of  Red  Hook,  K  Y.  These  sheep  also  are 
large,  their  fleece  heavy,  and  the  wool  often 


exquisitely  fine.  In  the  main,  American  fine 
wools  continue  to  be  inferior  in  fineness  to  the 
German  and  Austrian ;  the  fact  being  doubtless 
explained  in  part  by  the  less  degree  of  care 
here  bestowed  in  protecting  the  flocks  against 
inclement  weather,  and  in  part  by  the  want 
of  disposition  to  encourage  the  smaller  and 
more  delicate  varieties  upon  which  the  small 
weights  of  the  finest  wool  are  produced.  For 
information  respecting  the  improved  varieties 
of  sheep  latterly  imported  from  England,  see 
Sheep,  and  the  works  named  at  the  close  of 
this  article.  It  may  be  added  that  the  new 
Leicester  was  introduced  about  the  year  1825, 
the  South  Down  in  1834,  and  the  Ootswold  and 
Cheviot  since  that  date.  The  returns  of  the 
census  of  the  United  States  give  the  number 
of  sheep  in  the  whole  country  in  1860  as  21,- 
723,220,  and  in  1860  as  23,317,756;  while  the 
quantities  of  wool  returned  ft>r  the  same  dates 
are  52,516,959  and 60,511,343  lbs.  respectively; 
for  the  number  of  sheep  and  the  wool  product 
of  the  states  severally,  see  United  States,  vol. 
XV.  pp.  790,  792.  The  exports  of  wool  iu  the 
year  1860  were  389,512  lbs.,  and  the  imports 
4,450,658  lbs.  The  latter,  added  to  the  home 
production,  and  diminished  by  the  exports, 
leave  a  balance  of  about  64,572,000  lbs.,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  yrar's  consumption  in 
woollen  manufactures  in  this  country. — A  dis- 
ease unusual  to  the  sheep  has  recently  broken 
out  among  European  flocks,  and  is  at  this  time 
(1862)  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  England  and 
of  the  continent.  The  disease  is  called  "  small 
pox,"  and  may  be  such  essentially,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  horse  and  cattle  long  well  known. 
Of  flocks  in  which  it  has  appeared,  65  per  cent, 
have  in  some  instances  perished ;  but  it  is  re-, 
ported  that  by  inoculating  lambs  with  the  virus, 
while  a  very  small  proportion  die,  those  thai 
survive  are  protected  against  attacks  of  the 
malady. — Manufaotuees  of  Wool.  Under  this 
designation  will  be  included  the  nfanufacture  of 
both  woollen  and  worsted  goods ;  for,  though 
the  two  sorts  of  products  present  many  obvious 
differences  of  appearance,  and  the  processes  of 
their  manufacture  also  differ  to  a  considerable 
extent,  yet  they  and  their  fabrication  are  to  such 
a  degree  similar  throughout,  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  treat  of  them  under  separate  heads.  The 
distinction  between  "pulled"  and  clipped  or 
"fleece"  wools  is  the  first  that  is  made  by  the 
merchant  and  manufacturer.  Fleece  wools,  not 
only  the  more  valuable,  but  constituting  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  the  entire  wool  of  com- 
merce, are  then  subdivided  into  the  two  great 
classes,  of  which  the  nominal,  and  in  a  general 
way  the  actual  distinction,  is  expressed  by  term- 
ing them  respectively  wools  of  short  staple  and 
long  staple,  or  short  wools  and  long  wools,  or 
clothing  wools  and  combing  wools.  The  real 
distinction  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  the  di- 
vision so  made,  is  that  between  those  fleeces  on 
the  one  hand  the  fibres  of  which  possess  the 
felting  quality  in  so  high  a  degree  as  to  admit 
of  being  felted  or  fulled,  and  which  can  accord- 
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ingly  be  used  alone  in  the  making  of  cloths, 
hat  bodies,  &c.,  and  those  fleeces  on  the  other 
hand  of  which  the  felting  quality  is  poor  or 
wanting,  so  that  alone  they  can  be  worked  up 
in  those  fabrics  only  that  require  neither  felt- 
ing nor  fulling,  such  as  flannels,  merinos, 
hosiery,  carpets,  lastings,  &c.  As  the  rule, 
then,  the  short-stapled  fleece  wools  only  are 
made  into  cloths,  both  the  long  fleece  and  pull- 
ed wools  going  to  the  other  sort  of  fabrics. 
The  length  of  fibre  in  the  former  ranges  usually 
from  1  to  3  or  4  inches;  if  longer,  it  is  cut 
before  working.  The  two  distinct  classes  of 
fabrics  thus  established  are  those  known  re- 
spectively under  the  general  ap'pellations  of 
woollens  and  worsteds.  It  has,  however,  be- 
come not  unusual  to  intermix  some  portion  of 
long  or  combing  wool  in  cloths  proper ;  while 
in  the  making  of  merinos  and  many  other 
worsted  fabrics  definite  proportions  of  other 
materials,  more  commonly  cotton,  are  now 
regularly  and  very  generally  combined ;  both 
these  deviations  from  the  ostensible  characters 
of  the  goods  being  facilitated  by  the  improve- 
ments, or  at  least  modifications,  introduced 
into  the  modern  machinery  employed  in  the 
factories.  Thus,  the  sharp  distinction  between 
woollens  and  worsteds  on  the  one  hand,  and 
between  these  and  fabrics  of  other  material  on 
the  other,  has  in  part  disappeared;  and  wor- 
steds, which  could  originally  be  said  to  be  made 
from  combed,  not  carded  wool,  must  now  be 
described  as  made  from  wool  either  combed  or 
combed  and  carded,  and  moreover  as  being 
generally  not  of  simple  wool,  but  mixed  fabrics. 
A  rough  classification  of  fleece  wools  by  the 
producers  and  merchants  is  that  into  fine, 
middling,  and  coarse.  A  more  strict  classifica- 
tion, made  by  the  merchants  in  this  country, 
divides  the  fleeces  or  their  parts  first  into 
clothing  and  combing  wools,  and  then  subdi- 
vides the  former  into  at  least  six  grades,  known 
as  double  extra,  extra,  and  E'os.  1,  2,  3,  4;  the 
latter  into  at  least  five  grades,  known  as  extra, 
and  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4.  Even  the  double  extra, 
however,  has  not  the  fineness  of  the  best  Ger- 
man (Saxon)  wool ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  distinctions  made  by  the  trade  here  are  not 
by  fixed  standards,  but  subject  to  variation  with 
the  convenience  or  judgment  of  individual 
dealers.  (See  Felt,  Hat,  and  Shoddy.)  I.  JJis- 
tory  of  Manufactures  of  Wool,  To  some  points 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  these  man- 
ufactures allusion  has  necessarily  been  made 
in  the  preceding  account  of  wool  and  the  wool 
trade.  Beside  the  antiquity  of  the  processes 
of  weaving  and  spinning,  elsewhere  mentioned, 
it  is  certain  also  that  in  very  early  times  the 
dyeing  of  threads  for  the  loom  was  practised, 
and  that  the  thistle  or  teasel  w^as  employed, 
as  the  latter  is  now,  to  comb  out  a  nap  on  the 
woven  fabric.  Among  the  Greeks  and  early 
Eomans,  not  only  weaving  but  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  preparing  the  yarn  was  domestic.  At 
the  time  of  the  Macedonian  conquest  the  na- 
tives of  India  wove  shawl  cloths  of  great  beau- 


ty ;  to  the  Egyptians  and  to  the  Hindoos  the 
Greeks  were  probably  indebted  for  most  of 
their  later  processes  of  woollen  manufacture ; 
as,  still  later,  were  the  Romans  (by  way  of 
southern  Italy  and  Sicily)  and  the  people  of 
Spain  and  of  Byzantium,  to  the  Greeks.  Wool- 
len garments  were  generally  worn  by  the  Ro- 
mans of  both  sexes  at  a  very  early  period.  To 
the  Greek  skill  transferred  to  the  Byzantine 
colony  were  added  in  time  contributions  from 
the  arts  of  Persia,  India,  and  China ;  and  Con- 
stantinople became  famous  for  textile  products 
of  all  the  sorts  then  known,  but  in  particular 
for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  woollen  fab- 
rics. Some  time  after  the  establishment  of  the 
eastern  empire,  the  more  improved  processes 
of  the  textile  art  gradually  found  their  way  to 
Italy.  The  Roman  manufactures,  such  as  they 
may  have  been  at  the  time  of  the  irruptions  of 
the  northern  barbarians,  appear  not  to  have 
died  out;  they  continued  also  in  the  countries 
in  which  Roman  colonies  had  been  established. 
A  fraternity  engaged  in  cloth  manufactures  ap- 
pears to  have  been  formed  in  the  10th  century 
in  the  Low  Countries ;  the  wool  of  the  country 
was  first  used,  and  imports  afterward  made, 
until  this  district  furnished  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  cloth  demanded  in  Europe.  Spain, 
however,  already  produced  her  own  cloth,  and 
in  the  13th  century  the  beauty  of  cloths  made 
from  her  fine  wools  was  already  celebrated. 
Early  in  the  same  century  some  friars  of  St. 
Michael  established  a  woollen  manufactory  in 
Florence,  and  apparently  by  processes  superior 
to  those  previously  in  use ;  others  of  the  like 
character  soon  sprung  up  at  Rimini,  Perugia, 
and  elsewhere.  Florence  appears  to  have  had 
at  the  time  some  300  shops,  producing  annually 
100,000  pieces  of  cloth,  though  these  were  of 
the  coarser  and  cheaper  sorts.  Accounts  some 
30  years  later  speak  of  200  shops  as  turning 
out  T0,000  to  80,000  pieces,  worth  more  than 
1,200,000  golden  florins,  and  hence,  it  must  be 
supposed,  of  superior  quality.  Eventually,  the 
manufactures  of  wool  became  most  largely  es- 
tablished in  Flanders,  England,  and  France; 
the  people  of  Flanders  having,  in  fact,  so  far 
taken  precedence  in  the  perfecting  of  textile 
processes  and  products,  that  her  workmen  be- 
ca'me  successively  the  instructors  of  the  less 
skilled  English  and  French  clothiers,  and  in 
reality  the  founders  of  the  improved  manu- 
factures now  so  important  to  the  two  last 
named  countries. — Scarlet  cloths  of  England 
are  mentioned  in  the  chronicles  of  Orkney  in 
the  12th  century ;  and  under  Henry  I.  a  cloth- 
iers' guild  {gilda  tellariorum)  was  chartered, 
receiving  exclusive  privileges  within  the  district 
of  London,  Southwark,  and  the  parts  adjacent. 
An  inundation  occurring  in  the  Netherlands  in 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  many  of 
the  clothiers  driven  from  the  country  came  to" 
England ;  they  were  gladly  welcomed,  and  es- 
tablished their  business  in  Carlisle,  and  then  in 
the  western  counties.  A  great  number  of 
statutes  of  this  and  the    succeeding    period 
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relating  to   woollen    manufactures,  some    of 
them  of  conflicting  purport  and  others  dic- 
tated by  a  narrow  and  unreasonable  policy, 
show  at  least  the  growing  importance  of  the 
business  and  an  actual  interest  in  its  establish- 
ment in  the  country.     Not  merely,  however, 
were  the  early  woollen  manufactures  of  Eng- 
land rude,  but  the  records  of  the  time  abound 
with  indications  of  the  "untruthful  making" 
of  the  cloths,  to  such  an  extent  that  many  fine 
English  cloths  of  the  period  appear  to  have 
been  literally  very  base  fabrications.    Latimer 
in  a  sermon  publicly  condemned  the  "  mixing 
of  wares,"  the  stretching  of  woven  pieces  to 
more  than  their  proper  length,  and  the  practice 
of  then  restoring  body  in  the  cloth  by  incor- 
porating into  it  a  so  called  *^  flock  powder," 
apparently  consisting  of  chopped  wool.     Chalk 
and  ointments  are  also  named  as  being  rubbed 
into  the  cloth,  and  the  colors  of  cloths  are 
much  complained  of,  those  of  the  north  being 
in  this  respect  worst.     Practices  of  this  sort 
and  the  complaints  against  them  continued  at 
least  down  to  the  end  of  the  16th  century.     A 
project  for  reforming  these  abuses,   sent  to 
Cecil,  speaks  of  them  as  an  enormity  endanger- 
ing the  entire  commodity  of  the  realm ;  and  in 
1590  mention  is  made  of  persons  appointed  in 
the  county  of  York  "to  deface,  cut  in  pieces, 
or  burn  all  such  blocks  or  boards  as  have  been 
or  are  used  for  chopping  of  flocks."     In  conse- 
quence of  three  successive  invitations  extended 
by  Edward  IIL  to  Flemish  cloth  weavers  to 
remove  to  England,  many  of  these  came  over ; 
and  although  for  a  time  interfered  with  by 
riotous  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  native 
workmen,  and  even  having  their  cloths  and 
worsteds  subjected  to  an  export  duty  discrimi- 
nating against  them  and  in  favor  of  the  latter, 
yet  they  successfully  established  their  business, 
and  contributed  further  to  enlarge  and  advance 
the  woollen  manufactures  of  the  country.    The 
company  of  drapers  (the  word  then  signifying 
clothiers  or  cloth  workers),  though  previously 
existing,  was  incorporated  in  1364;  the  cloth 
shearers,  or  "  shearmen,"  were  separately  in- 
corporated in  1480 ;    and  in  1528  these  were 
united  with  the  fullers,  by  Henry  VIIL,  in 
the  association  of  cloth   workers.     The  fra- 
ternity of  tailors  (now  merchant  tailors)  re- 
ceived its  charter  in  1399.     Beside  these  and 
the  weavers,  other  companies,  as  those  of  the 
dyers,  burrelers  or  burlers,  and  worsted  work- 
ers, were  gradually  formed.     The  last  named 
guild,  as  well  as  the  class  of  fabrics  in  which 
they  worked,  took  its  name  from  the  town  of 
Worsted,  in  Norfolk,  where  these  manufactures 
grew  up,  or  at  least  centred.  The  early  Norfolk 
weavers  appear  also  to  have  been  Flemings ; 
and  the  distribution  of  the  various  manufac- 
tures not  long  after  the  accession  of  these  worli- 
men  under  Edward  III.  was  as  follows :  Norfolk, 
worsteds;    Sulfolk,  baize;   Essex  and  Somer- 
setshire, serges;  Devonshire,  kerseys;  Wales, 
friezes ;  Kent,  broadcloth ;  Gloucestershire,  Wor- 
cestershire, Westmoreland,  Yorkshire,  Hamp- 


shire, Berkshire,    and   Sussex,  cloth.    During 
several  subsequent  reigns  attention  was  very 
largely  given  to  worsteds,  and  English  cloths 
were  still  mainly  dt  coarser  quality,  the  finest 
cloths  being  imported  from  Brabant.     The  ex- 
ports of  English  cloths  meanwhile  became  so 
large,  that  when,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL, 
the  ports  of  Spain  and  the  Netberlands  were 
closed  to  them,  great  distress  arose  among  the 
manufacturers.     At  this  time  Blackwell  hall 
was  established  as  a  sort  of  cloth  hall  for  Lon- 
don dealers;    while   the    foreign    trade    was 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  company  of  "mer- 
chant adventurers,"  who  had  their  mart  at 
Antwerp.   The  further  immigration  of  Flemish 
cloth  workers  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  with 
the  more  enlightened  policy  of  that  queen, 
resulted  in  a  very  considerable  impulse  to  the 
manufactures  of  wool  throughout  the  kingdom-, 
during  the  following  reign,  however,  and  in 
fact  until  the  close  of-  the  ITth  century,  the 
contest    between  the  manufacturers  and  the 
growers  of  wool,  with  the  narrow  policy  of 
the  government,  restricting  the  manufacturers 
to  certain  localities  or  corporations,  prohibiting 
the  export  of  undyed  cloths,  and  all  dealing  in 
cloths   by  foreigners,    &c.,  chiefly   character- 
ize the  history  of  the   business,  and  resulted 
very  naturally  in  depressing  it  and  retarding 
its  progress.  ^    In  the  early  part  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury Yorkshire  began  to  assume  a  more  impor- 
tant position  in  these  manufactures,  and  this 
county  afterward  became  the    chief  seat  of 
both  the  English  worsteds  and  wooUens ;  and 
though  the  inventions  in  connection  with  spin- 
ning machinery  for  a  time  gave  an  unusual 
prominence  to  the  cotton  manufacture,  yet  the 
improvement  in  mechanism  and  processes  for 
manufactures  in  wool  soon  followed,  and,  aided 
by  the  perfection    attained  by  the    German 
wools  and  the  large  supplies  from  other  sources, 
as  well  as  by  a  more  liberal  commercial  policy, 
resulted  at  length  in  a  more  healthy  condition 
and  growth  of  these  manufactures,  which  has 
continued  to  the  present  time.     Leeds,  Stroud, 
Huddersfield,  Chippenham,  and  several  other 
localities  are  now  distinguished  for  their  cloths 
of  various  kinds;  while  Bradford,  in  York- 
shire, which  in  1857  employed  in  this  manu- 
facture   621,860   spindles    and   18,761   power 
looms,  with  more  than   36,000  workmen,  and 
Halifax,  Norwich,  and  other  places,  are  equally 
distinguished  for  the  various  species  of  worsted 
goods.     The  number  of  pieces  of   cloths  or 
woollens  exported  from  Great  Britain  in  the 
years   1816,  1846,   and   1859,  respectively,   is 
estimated  at  636,368,  288,580,  and    574,240; 
the  number  of  pieces  of  woollen  and  worsted, 
or,  generally,  worsted  stuff's,  in  the  same  years, 
593,308,   1,748,430,   and    2,721,941.     The   de- 
clared real  value  of  the  aggregate  exports  of 
British  woollen  and  worsted  manufactures  in- 
creased from  £6,335,102  in  1846,  to  £12,053,- 
708  in  1859  ;  that  of  woollen  and  worsted  yarns 
for  the  same  years  was  £980,270  and  £3,104,- 
061.     Mr.  Baines  estimated  the  total  outlay  of 
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the  woollen  manufactures  of  the  United  King- 
dom for  1858  at  £20,290,079;  and  Mr.  James, 
the  total  expenditure  in  the  worsted  branch 
for  1857  at  £18,000,000.*  The  numbers  of 
persons  actually  engaged  in  these  respective 
branches  are  calculated  at  150,000  and  120,- 
000 ;  and  the  total  number  dependent  on  the 
two  together  at  825,000. — The  woollen  manu- 
factures of  France  were  of  inferior  quality  and 
unimportant  in  amount  until  the  period  immedi- 
ately following  the  edict  of  ]Srantes,1698,  and  the 
further  accession  of  cloth  workers  from  Spain 
in  consequence  of  the  intolerance  of  Philip  III. 
The  first  marked  impulse,  however,  was  given 
to  the  business  through  the  exertions  of 
Colbert,  who  induced  Van  Robais,  of  Holland, 
to  undertake  the  manufacture  at  Abbeville; 
and  to  this  establishments  at  Louviers  and 
elsewhere  soon  succeeded.  The  progress  of 
the  manufactures  was  still  slow  and  unequal, 
although  these  have  from  the  first,  with  but 
brief  intervals,  been  sustained  by  duties  on 
foreign  cloths  amounting  nearly  to  prohibition. 
About  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  the  wool- 
len manufactures  became  more  firmly  establish- 
ed, and  they  have  since  so  continued;  while 
the  best  French  cloths  are  in  quality  and  dura- 
bility surpassed  by  those  of  no  other  nation, 
unless  it  may  be  the  German.  The  chief  centres 
of  manufacture  are :  for  cloths  of  all  sorts,  El- 
beuf ;  for  fine  black  cloths  and  fancy  fabrics, 
Sedan  and  Louviers ;  for  common  cloths,  &c., 
Yienne,  N'ancy,  Metz,  Orleans,  and  Carcassonne ; 
and  for  worsteds  and  mixed  goods,  Eheims  and 
Limoges.  The  total  exports  of  woollen  and 
worsted  fabrics  for  1857  were : 

Value  In  francs. 

Table  covers 2,811,124 

Carpets 1,039,138 

Cassimeres 194,040 

Merinos 22,328,673 

Cloths 44,373,155 

Stuffs  of  various  kinds 44,139,719 

Shawls 17,724,789 

Lace 58,860 

Woollen  caps,  &c 4,209,013 

Eibbons  and  small  wares 1,783,638 

Mixed  fabrics 40,148,424 

Cashmere  shawls 424,958 

Other  cashmere  fabrics 8,190 

Carpets  and  table  covers  (additional) 92,305 

Total 179,336,226 

— The  policy  of  England  toward  the  American 
colonies,  so  long  as  they  remained  subject  to 
her  control,  was  directly  intended  to  discour- 
age and  repress  manufactures  of  all  kinds, 
those  of  woollen  goods  included.  The  actual 
result  was  that  the  domestic  manufacture  of 
coarser,  or  so  called  "  home-made"  cloths,  be- 
came very  widely  spread  and  considerable ;  and 
the  importations  of  foreign  cloths  were  propor- 
tionally small.  A  society  organized  within  the 
present  state  of  New  York,  in  1765,  repudiated 
foreign  cloths,  and  adopted  various  measures 
for  increasing  the  home  manufacture,  even  to 
rules  requiring  that  the  flesh  of  sheep  and 
lambs  should  not  be  eaten,  nor  the  animals 
slaughtered  for  such  purpose  by  the  butcher. 
The  supply  of   wool  appears  to  have  been 


large,  and  it  was  mostly  worked  up  and  dis- 
posed of  within  the  colonies.  The  immigra- 
tion more  or  less  constantly  of  weavers  and 
cloth  workers  from  England  and  other  coun- 
tries, many  thousands  of  whom  are  said  to  have 
come  over  about  the  year  1774,  would  neces- 
sarily tend  to  promote  and  improve  the  domestic 
manufacture,  and  gradually  lead  to  the  invest- 
ing of  capital  in  small  mills  or  manufactories  in 
various  localities ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  labor  requisite  to  collect  the  facts  relative 
to  the  early  growth  of  the  woollen  business  in 
this  country,  and  to  determine  the  seats  of  the 
first  or  first  successful  enterprises  in  this  direc- 
tion, has  not  yet  been  given  to  the  subject ;  so 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  American  wool  raising 
also,  a  very  large  amount  of  information  that 
could  not  fail  to  be  of  great  interest  remains 
scattered  in  the  original  sources,  and  as  yet  in- 
accessible. The  report  of  Alexander  Hamilton 
on  manufactures,  in  1791,  speaks  of  a  mill  for 
cloths  and  cassimeres  as  in  operation  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  but  conveys  a  doubt  whether  Amer- 
ican wool  was  suitable  for  fine  cloths.  The 
census  of  1810,  without  making  it  evident 
that  there  was  within  the  state  at  the  time  a 
single  woollen  manufactory,  gives  for  'New 
York  the  number  of  looms  (largely  in  private 
hands)  as  33,068,  with  413  carding  machines, 
427  fulling  mills,  and  26  cotton  manufactories. 
The  following  is  a  view  of  the  various  products 
of  domestic  manufactures  for  the  state  by  the 
same  returns : 


Articles  made  In  families. 

Yards. 

Valne. 

"Woollen  goods 

8,257,812 
216,013 

6,372,645 
21,721 
180,669 

$2,850,685 
69,124 

Cotton        "     

Flaxen        "     

2,014,741 
6,516 

Tow  cloths 

Mixed  and  other  stuffs 

63,230 

The  total  value  of  woollen  manufactures  for 
the  United  States  in  the  same  year  was  estimat- 
ed at  $25,608,788.  From  this  time  the  domes- 
tic manufacture  seems  to  have  fallen  ofi'  rapid- 
ly, and  the  succeeding  census  returns  must  be 
taken  as  indicating  mainly  the  production  of 
the  now  growing  factories.  The  total  value 
of  woollen  goods  returned  in  1820  was  $4,413,- 
068;  in  1830,  $14,528,166;  in  1840,  $20,696,- 
999;  in  1850,  $43,207,545;  and  in  1860,  $68,- 
865,963.  For  general  statistics  of  the  manu- 
factures of  woollen  goods  in  this  country,  as 
shown  by  the  censuses  of  1850  and  1860,  see 
tables  under  United  States,  vol.  xv.  pp.  796-7. 
In  the  year  1855  the  state  censuses  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York  respectively  return  the 
wool  used  at  21,667,272  and  15,325,283  lbs. ; 
the  latter  giving  also  348,000  lbs.  of  shoddy. 
Among  the  products  from  this  wool  in  Massa- 
chusetts were:  of  broadcloth,  759,627  yards; 
cassimeres,  6,444,585  yards;  satinets,  6,736,082 
yards ;  flannels  and  blankets,  10,279,227  yards  ; 
in  ITew  York:  cloths,  4,836,834  yards;  shawls, 
188,000  ;  blankets,  48,000  pairs.  The  pro- 
duction of  cloths  in  this  country,  especially 
of  the  finer,  labors  under  at  least  the  disad- 
vantage of  a  very  earnest  competition  on  the 
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part  of  English,  Belgian,  and  French  manu- 
factures. Until  the  year  1840  a  very  great 
proportion  of  the  cloths  imported  were  of  Eng- 
lish make;  since  that  time  the  superior  dye 
and  finish  of  French  and  German  cloths  have 
led  to  their  importation  to  an  extent  relatively 
much  greater  than  before.  But  as  a  result  of 
the  competition  of  those  nations,  in  connection 
with  the  fact  that  American  growers  have  not 
yet  deemed  it  profitable,  or  perhaps  practicable, 
to  produce  the  finest  wools,  the  manufacture 
here  of  broadcloth  appears,  according  to  re- 
plies received  by  Mr.  Randall  to  the  inquiry 
(Jan.  1862),  to  have  been  for  the  present  en- 
tirely discontinued.  The  estimated  value  of 
woollen  goods  (worsteds  included)  imported 
into  the  United  States,  though  fluctuating  con- 
siderably in  the  intervening  years,  was  in  1821, 
$7,437,737;  in  1831,  $12,627,229;  in  1841, 
$11,001,939 ;  in  1851,  $19,507,309  ;  and  in 
1861,  $28,487,166.  The  statement  from  which 
the  last  three  results  given  are  selected,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Gillet,  former  register  of  the 
treasury,  acknowledges  for  the  period  involved, 
1841-61,  no  exports  from  the  United  States 
of  woollen  goods  manufactured  here.  II.  Pro- 
cesses of  Woollen  Manufacture,  If  a  piece  of 
superfine  broadcloth,  as  requiring  in  succession 
all  the  operations  upon  the  wool,  yarn,  and 
fabric  needful  for  woollens  of  any  sort,  be  taken 
as  the  representative  of  the  whole  class,  then 
the  following  are  the  processes  through  which, 
and  in  the  order  given,  the  materials  are  passed: 
1,  sorting  the  wool ;  2,  scouring ;  3,  washing ; 
4,  drying ;  5,  dyeing  (when  dyed  in  the  wool) ; 
6,  willying ;  7,  picking  or  teasing ;  8,  moating ; 
9,  oiling;  10,  scribbling;  11,  plucking;  12,  card- 
ing; 13,  slubbing;  14,  spinning;  15,  reeling; 
16,  warping;  17,  beaming;  18,  singeing,  sizing, 
and  other  preparation  of  the  threads  for — 19, 
weaving ;  20,  scouring ;  21,  dyeing  (when  dyed 
in  the  piece)  ;  22,  drying  or  tentering ;  23, 
burling ;  24,  milling  or  fulling ;  25,  scouring ; 
26,  drying,  or  tentering,  again  ;  27,  raising, 
dressing,  or  teasling ;  28,  shearing ;  29,  boiling ; 
30,  brushing;  31,  picking;  32,  drawing  and 
marking ;  33,  pressing ;  34,  steaming ;  35,  fold- 
ing or  packing.  The  shearing  and  pressing  are 
sometimes  repeated,  the  processes  of  picking, 
drawing,  and  marking  then  coming  between 
them  on  this  second  application.  Of  these 
multifarious  processes,  more  than  one  half  of 
which  are  now  effected  by  machinery,  some 
have  already  been  considered  in  separate  arti- 
cles. (See  Cards,  DYEmo,  and  for  the  pro- 
cesses numbered  16-19  inclusive,  Weavino; 
see  also  Fullino,  and  Teasel.)  Of  the  remain- 
ing processes,  some  are  too  simple  to  require 
particular  description.  The  sorting  of  the 
wool,  as  determining  the  diiferent  qualities  that 
shall  be  mixed  for  a  given  quality  of  cloth,  is 
important.  The  qualities  to  be  considered  in 
this  sorting  are  chiefly  those  of  fineness,  soft- 
ness, trueness,  strength,  color,  cleanness,  and 
weight,  as  previously  explained.  In  the  Eng- 
lish factories,  the  usual  distinctions  are  into  the 
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grades  known  as  "prime,  choice,  superhead, 
head,  downrights,  seconds,  fine  abb,  coarse  abb, 
livery,  and  breech."    In  the  United  States,  the 
grades  already  named  as  made  by  the  merchants 
are  at  the  factories  again  subdivided  each  into 
a  definite  number  of  sorts,  presenting  a  regular 
gradation  of  quality.   After  sorting,  the  several 
packs  of  wool  are  separately  scoured,  washed, 
and  dried.     The  scouring  is  eflfected  by  soaking 
the  wool  in  stale  urine,  or  in  an  alkaline  lye 
heated  to  120° ;  the  washing,  by  placing  the 
wool,  after  removal  from  the  lye,  within  wire 
baskets  in  running  water,   or  by  rinsing  in 
warm  suds,  and  afterward  in  clean  water ;  and 
the  drying  is  much  facilitated  by  subjecting  the 
rinsed  wool  to  pressure  in  passing  it  between 
iron  rollers.    If  the  cloth  is  not  to  be  white,  it 
is  either  wool-dyed  or  piece-dyed.    If  the  for- 
mer, the  dyeing  follows  directly  on  the  scouring 
or  washing.     Common  colors,  as  browns  and 
olives,  are  dyed  by  the  larger  manufacturers  ; 
but  the  true  colors,  as  blue,  black,  and  green, 
and  those  of  aU  cloths  of  the  smaller  manu- 
factories, are  left  to  the  special  dyers.     The 
process  of  willying  or  twillying  (a  term  prob- 
ably derived  from  winnowing)  is  analogous  to 
that  of  batting  or  scutching  in  cotton  manu- 
facture ;  the  object  is  to  disentangle  and  open 
the  locks,  and  free  them  of  sand  or  other  loose 
impurities.     One  of  the  best  forms  of  willy  is 
that  in  which  a  hollow  truncated  cone,  with  4 
bars  projected  beyond  but  running  parallel  to 
its   surfaces,  and  armed  with  iron  spikes,  re- 
volves 300  to  400  times  per  minute  within  an 
outer  cylinder,  armed  on  the  inside  with  simi- 
lar spikes.     The  wool,  fed  to  the  smaller  end 
of  the  cone  by  an  endless  apron,  travels  in  re- 
volving by  virtue  of  centrifugal  force  to  the 
larger ;  and  after  being  thus  opened  and  beaten 
up,  it  escapes  into  a  wire  cylinder  or  receptacle 
provided  with  a  fan,  which  blows  away  the 
disengaged  dust,  and  finally  lays  the  cleaned 
wool  upon   another   apron    in    a  continuous 
sheet.     Coarser  wools  for    cloths  are  willied 
more  than  once,  sometimes  before  dyeing,  and 
again  after  oiling  and  scribbling.     Some  larger 
impurities,  such  as  the  willy  does  not  remove, 
as  burs,  pitch,  or  dirt,  are  then  picked  out  of 
the  wool  while  spread  upon  a  wire  screen,  by 
boys  or  women ;  this  includes  both  the  picking 
and  moating,  the  persons  engaged  being  called 
wool  moaters.     The  wool  is  then  spread  upon 
a  floor,  sprinkled  with  olive  oil,  and  well  beat- 
en with  staves.    It  is  thus  prepared  for  the 
scribbling  machine,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
further  to  open  and  cleanse  the  fibres.     This 
process  is  really  a  coarser  carding,  effected  by 
passing  the  wool  successively  between  several 
cylinders  studded  with  rows  of  teeth  or  wires,, 
and  made  to  revolve  rapidly;  the  wool  is  con- 
veyed to  the  cylinders  by  an  apron,  and  given^ 
forth  at  the  last  in  a  delicate  sheet,  which  is 
wound  on  a  revolving  roller.     This  operation 
also  may  be  repeated  2  or   3  times.    From 
the  carding  machine,  through  which  the  wool 
is   afterward  passed,  it    is  delivered  in  the 
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form  of  slender  cylinders  or  pipes,  called  card- 
ings.  Slubbing,  which  is  a  preparatory  spin- 
ning, is  performed  by  the  slubbing  billy,  and 
consists  in  drawing  out  and  twisting  the  card- 
ings,  to  the  state  of  a  soft,  weak  thread.  This 
is  effected  by  means  of  several  spindles  set 
nearly  upright  in  a  frame,  and  receiving  a  turn- 
ing motion,  at  the  same  time  that  the  frame  it- 
self is  made  to  recede  (upon  friction  wheels 
running  in  rails  beneath  it)  from  a  roller  facing 
the  spindles,  and  from  which  roller  a  carding 
is  fed  by  the  machinery  to  each  spindle  at  the 
rate  required;  the  spindles  alternately  draw 
out  and  wind  the  lengths  of  thread  produced 
by  movement  of  the  carriage,  the  entire  action 
being  quite  similar  to  that  of  Hargreaves's  spin- 
ning jenny.  (See  Cotton  Manufactuee.)  Be- 
side the  workman  managing  the  machine, 
another,  or  a  child,  is  employed  to  put  fresh 
cardings  in  place  as  they  may  be  required. 
The  proper  spinning  consists  in  bringing  the 
soft  yarn  thus  furnished  to  the  fineness  and 
firmness  requisite  for  weaving;  and  the  ma- 
chinery and  operation  are  again  quite  similar 
to  those  employed  in  spinning  cotton.  In  view, 
however,  of  the  variable  lengths  of  the  fila- 
ments of  wool,  the  two  pairs  of  drawing  rollers 
between  which  it  passes  in  spinning  are  so 
mounted  as  to  be  adjustable  at  different  dis- 
tances, so  as  neither  to  allow  the  soft  thread  to 
part  between  them  from  its  undue  length,  nor 
to  be  broken  when  too  short  because  of  want 
of  space  for  the  fibres  to  slip  one  upon  the 
other ;  while  the  greater  elasticity  of  wool  also 
allows  the  velocities  of  the  two  pairs  of  rollers 
to  be  so  regulated  as  to  produce  a  greater  ex- 
tension of  the  thread  than  in  the  case  of  cotton. 
After  the  preparation  for  and  the  process  of 
weaving,  follows  that  of  scouring  the  cloth,  in 
order  to  remove  the  oil,  sizing,  dust,  &c.,  intro- 
duced into  it  purposely  or  accidentally  in  the 
mean  time ;  this  is  accomplished  by  beating  the 
cloth  with  wooden  mallets  moved  by  machinery, 
while  it  lies  in  a  sort  of  inclined  trough — soap 
and  water  being  first  allowed  to  flow  upon  it, 
and  afterward  clear-water.  Piece-dyeing  and 
washing  may  then  follow ;  otherwise,  the  cloth 
is  next  removed  to  the  drying  room,  or  stretch- 
ed in  the  open  air  by  means  of  hooks  upon  rails 
or  tenter  bars,  and  allowed  to  dry.  Being  re- 
moved when  dry  to  a  suitable  room,  the  oper- 
ation of  burling  follows,  the  burlers  picking 
out  of  it  irregular  threads,  hairs,  and  dirt ;  and 
the  process  of  fulling  then  succeeds.  (See 
Fulling.)  After  the  cloth  has  been  fulled  one 
or  more  times,  as  may  be  required,  it  is  again 
subjected  to  scouring,  fullers'  earth  being  now 
usually  added  to  the  water ;  and  after  rinsing, 
the  cloth  is  again  stretched  upon  the  tenters 
and  dried.  The  cloth  in  the  fulled  state  has 
both  its  surfaces  woolly  or  rough ;  and  that  silr- 
face  which  forms  the  proper  face  of  the  cloth, 
or  either  one  of  them  if  they  do  not  differ,  is 
then  subjected  to  the  operations  of  teasling  and 
shearing.  The  object  of  the  former  process  is 
to  raise  a  sufficient  number  of  fibres  upon  the 


surface,  and  of  the  latter  to  cut  these  to  the 
proper  length  to  form  the  pile  or  nap  of  the 
finished  cloth.  To  the  old  plan  of  fixing  the 
teasels  in  a  hand  frame  worked  over  the  piece 
by  two  men,  succeeded  some  years  since  that 
of  the  gig  mill,  in  which  the  teasels  are  set  in 
the  periphery  of  a  cylinder ;  and  in  the  most 
improved  form  of  this,  the  teasels  are  arranged 
along  longitudinal  bars  in  the  surface  of  the 
large  cylinder,  with  interspaces  between  the 
bars,  the  whole  having  the  appearance  of  an 
immense  reel.  The  cylinder  revolves  rapidly, 
while  the  cloth,  passing  slowly  from  one  roller 
to  another,  is  brought  against  one  side  of  it,  and 
receives  the  action  of  the  teasels.  Owing  to 
the  readiness  with  which  the  points  of  the  burs 
soften  when  wet,  and  their  comparative  scarci- 
ty and  high  price,  gig  mills  with  what  are  call- 
ed metallic  teasels,  or  cards  with  fine  metallic 
teeth,  have  recently  been  constructed;  but 
though  some  of  these  perform  satisfactorily,  the 
natural  teasels  are  still  preferred.  Of  these, 
3,000  are  not  unfrequently  consumed  in  dress- 
ing a  single  piece  of  cloth.  The  shearing  of 
the  nap  thus  raised  to  a  proper  and  uniform 
length  was,  until  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
performed  by  stretching  the  cloth  over  a  stuffed 
table,  and  carefully  clipping  it  with  long  hand 
shears ;  in  the  first  mechanism  the  only  change 
was  in  working  similar  shears  by  the  machine- 
ry ;  but  at  present  several  more  ingenious  modes 
have  been  devised.  Among  the  best  of  these 
is  that  invented  by  Mr.  George  Oldland,  of 
Gloucestershire,  in  1832.  In  this,  the  cloth,  be- 
ing made  to  move  slowly  along  in  a  horizontal 
sheet,  is  passed  directly  beneath  and  in  contact 
with  a  semicircular  cutting  edge  or  "ledger 
blade,"  extending  across  the  width  of  the  piece, 
while  directly  within  this  semicircle  there  is 
continually  turned  by  a  band  from  the  machine- 
ry a  revolving  wheel  fitting  the  curve  of  the  for- 
mer, and  at  once  carrying  and  by  suitable  ar- 
rangements of  teeth  causing  to  revolve  8  small 
circular  cutters  about  its  periphery ;  as  these  are 
thus  made  successively  to  play  along  the  ledger 
blade,  they  form  a  sort  of  endless  shears  in  the 
highest  degree  delicate  and  true.  Superfine 
cloths  are  dressed  and  sheared  several  times  in 
succession,  being  also  once  pressed  before  the 
last  shearing.  In  the  intervals  of  the  preceding 
operations,  or  after  their  completion,  the  best 
cloths  are  now  boiled,  or  "  roll-boiled,"  being 
wound  tightly  round  a  cylinder  and  immersed 
for  2  or  3  hours  in  scalding  water.  The  results 
of  this  process,  patented  by  Messrs.  Daniell  and 
Wilkin s,  of  Tiverton,  in  1824,  and  improved  by 
Mr.  William  Hirst,  of  Leeds,  are  to  prevent  spot- 
ting of  the  cloth  when  used,  and  to  impart  to  it 
a  lustre  which  was  unattainable  by  any  previous 
process.  Other  methods,  as  that  of  steaming 
the  cloth  while  stretched  or  under  pressure, 
though  shorter,  are  said  to  be  less  advanta- 
geous. Brushing  the  cloth,  which  in  any  cafie 
next  follows,  is  effected  by  passing  the  piece, 
while  steamed,  in  contact  with  revolving  cylin- 
ders studded  with  suitable  brushes.     Picking 
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is  then  performed,  to  remove  blemishes ;  and 
fine- drawing,  to  close  any  minute  breaks  in  the 
fabric;  and  the  nsual  trade  marks,  denoting 
quality,  number,  &c.,  are  then  worked,  in  at 
one  end  of  the  piece.  The  brushing  is  then 
again  performed,  and  the  piece  folded  is  sub- 
jected between  polished  pressing  boards  to  the 
action  of  a  hydraulic  press.  A  deceptive  gloss 
may  be  produced  in  inferior  cloths,  by  hot- 
pressing  by  means  of  heating  the  iron  plates; 
and  in  any  case,  with  or  without  a  final  steam- 
ing and  drying,  the  cloth  is  then  folded  and 
packed  for  sale.  Such  is  a  general  description 
of  the  nature  and  order  of  the  operations  re- 
quired in  converting  wool  in  the  fleece  into 
marketable  cloths;  though  some  of  the  less 
essential  of  these  may  not  enter  into  the  prep- 
aration of  all  the  species  of  woollen  goods,  and 
in  particular  instances  other  slight  deviations 
from  the  usual  order  beside  those  already 
named  may  occur.  It  would  be  impracticable 
to  describe  or  enumerate  the  many  minor 
changes  or  improvements  connected  especially 
with  the  working  of  the  wool  previous  to  card- 
ing, with  the  operation  of  spinning,  and  with 
those  to  which  the  cloth  is  subjected,  and  of 
which  taken  together  a  great  number  are  every 
year  patented,  and  many  of  them  introduced 
into  use,  not  only  in  this  country  and  in  Eng- 
land, but  also  in  countries  of  continental  Eu- . 
rope.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  in 
1858  Mr.  Archibald,  of  THlicoultry,  Scotland, 
introduced  a  machine  for  piecing  the  cardings, 
so  as  to  form  them  into  a  continuous  length  or 
roving;  and  that  very  recently  also,  Messrs. 
Tolson  and  Irving,  of  England,  have  patented  a 
curious  process  for  imparting  to  woollen  cloths 
a  metallic  lustre — the  yarn  or  piece  being  im- 
pregnated with  a  salt  of  copper,  lead,  or  bis- 
muth, and  the  metal  being  then  disengaged 
and  left  upon  the  fibre  by  exposure  to  steam 
charged  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  In  the 
United  States,  in  1858,  Mr.  Waterman  Smith, 
of  New  Hampshire,  patented  mechanism  for 
keeping  the  soft  woollen  thread  or  sliver  of 
other  fibrous  materials  hot  while  being  drawn, 
by  passing  it  over  or  against  heated  surfaces, 
the  objects  being  to  render  the  fibres  more  soft 
and  pliable  than  otherwise,  and  to  straighten 
and  elongate  them  in  drawing;  and  Messrs. 
Kennedy  and  Plummer,  of  Connecticut,  in 
the  same  year  obtained  a  patent  for  a  novel 
combination  of  tubes  and  drawing  rollers, 
and  means  of  working  the  rollers,  by  which 
t|ie  processes  of  drawing  and  twisting  can  be 
performed  simultaneously,  or  either  of  them 
separately,  and  in  consequence  of  which,  when 
the  two  actions  are  combined,  ifc  is  claimed 
that  great  convenience  is  secured,  in  the  way 
of  varying  the  relative  degrees  of  draught  and 
twist,  to  suit  various  lengths  and  quantities 
of  fibre.  Among  woollen  goods  proper  are 
broadcloths  and  narrow  cloths,  cassimeres  (or 
kerseymeres),  and  beaver  or  double  cloth,  the 
last  named  of  which,  coarse  and  warm  on  one 
side,  and  presenting  a  finely  finished  surface  on 


the  other,  was  also  the  invention  of  Daniell 
and  Wilkins,  in  1838.  III.  Processes  of  Worsted 
Manufacture.  The  object  in  view  in  prepar- 
ing the  long  wools  for  manufacture  is  not  to 
produce  that  thorough  interlacing  of  fibres  . 
which  is  completed  in  fulling,  but  rather  to 
produce  a  simply  spun  and  woven  fabric.  The 
chief  preparation  of  the  wool  accordingly  con- 
sists in  obtaining  the  fibres  in  a  straight  and 
parallel  condition;  and  this  is  efiected  by 
combing.  The  combing  wools  are  themselves 
subdivided  into  the  long  and  the  short — the 
former,  of  lengths  varying  from  6  to  12  inches, 
being  chiefly  used  for  carpets  and  other  coarser 
goods ;  the  latter,  of  lengths  from  4  to  7  inches, 
for  hosiery,  merinos,  &c.  The  principal  pro- 
cesses are :  1,  sorting ;  2,  scouring ;  3,  drying ; 
4,  plucking ;  5  (for  certain  fabrics  only),  card- 
ing; 6,  combing;  7,  breaking;  8,  drawing;  9, 
roving;  10,  spinning;  11,  reeling;  12,  weav- 
ing ;  13,  dyeing,  &c.  The  wool  may  be  scoured, 
and  mainly  dried  by  passing  between  rollers ; 
but  by  the  w^ashing  machine  of  Messrs.  Petrie 
and  Taylor,  both  the  scouring  and  drying  are 
more  speedily  and  eflectually  performed.  The 
wool,  in  this,  is  rapidly  agitated  in  hot  suds  in 
an  iron  trough  by  iron  rakes ;  and  being  then 
drawn  from  the  trough  by  a  cylinder  with 
metallic  teeth,  it  is  briskly  winnowed  until 
dry.  Plucking  is  performed  by  passing  the 
wool  through  a  machine  in  which  spiked  roll- 
ers beat  up  and  separate  the  fibres.  The  comb- 
ing of  the  wool  is  still  performed  by  hand  in 
some  instances,  though  now  more  commonly 
by  machinery.  In  hand  combing,  the  work- 
man uses  as  required  either  of  two  pairs  of 
combs,  one  having  3,  the  other  2  rows  of  long 
teeth ;  the  rows  in  either  case,  from  the  outer- 
most inward,  growing  successively  shorter. 
The  handle  is  set  into  the  head  of  each  comb 
at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  teeth ; 
and  by  means  of  holes,  one  vertically  through 
the  handle,  the  other  entering  it  at  the  end, 
and  of  corresponding  pins  projecting  from  a 
comb  post  near  the  workman,  and  upon  which 
the  handle  is  to  be  fixed,  the  comb  can  be  stead- 
ied when  required.  Near  to  each  workman  is 
also  a  comb  pot,  or  stove.  The  teeth  of  the 
combs  are  placed  in  an  opening  in  the  top  of  the 
stove  long  enough  to  heat  them.  The  work- 
man meanwhile  takes  about  4  ounces  of  wool, 
sprinkles  it  with  olive  oil,  and  thoroughly  rubs 
this  through  it  with  his  hands.  One  of  the 
heated  combs,  and  after  it  the  other,  is  affixed 
upon  the  comb  post ;  among  the  teeth  of  each 
of  them  in  succession  the  comber  jerks  or 
*'  lashes''  one  half  the  wool ;  and  as  each  is  thus 
charged  he  returns  it,  teeth  and  wool  down- 
ward, into  the  heated  space  in  the  stove. 
When  the  wool  is  properly  warmed,  seating, 
himself  on  a  low  stool,  he  holds  one  comb 
with  the  teeth  upward  by  his  left  hand  over 
his  knees,  and  with  the  right  hand  works  the 
other  comb,  the  teeth  of  which  point  down- 
ward ;  and  he  continues  this  operation,  using 
the  teeth  of  either  comb  to  straighten  the  wool 
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on  the  other,  and  thus  working  through  the 
wool  from  the  outermost  portions  until  the 
combs  nearly  meet.    The  fibres  of  the  greater 
part  of  this  quantity  of  wool  are  thus  properly 
straightened,  and  such  portion  is  fitted  for 
spinning  into  worsted ;  the  small  portion  re- 
maining on  the  combs,  and  called  the  "noils," 
is    applied  to  other  purposes,  being  usually 
mixed  with  the  wool  for  certain  cloths.    The 
wool  then  undergoes  recombing  at  a  lower 
temperature,  the  straightened  portion  being 
meantime  collected  into  10  parcels  or  slivers, 
which  are  ready  for  breaking.    The  machines 
that  have  been  devised  for  wool  combing  are 
already  very  numerous.    The  first  of  these, 
tibat  of  Oartwright  (1790),  attempted,  by  means 
of  a  circular  comb  and  of  a  cylindrical  work- 
ing comb  and  an  oscillating  frame  moving  over 
the  former,  to  imitate  closely  the  process  of 
combing  by  hand.    The  machine  which  first 
succeeded  in  displacing  this  was  that  of  Piatt 
and  Collier  (1827)  ;  in  this,  two  wheels  studded 
about  their  peripheries  with    teeth    parallel 
with  their  axes,  forming  circular  combs,  have 
their  disks  set  crossing  at  a  slight  angle  with  each 
other,  and  almost  in  contact  by  their  near  edges. 
A  boy  is  employed  to  strike  the  wool  upon  the 
teeth  of  one  comb,  and  the  wheels  being  at  the 
proper  distance,  and  rotating,  the  teeth  of  the 
empty  wheel  draw  through  or  comb  the  wool 
upon  the  charged  one.    When  the  combing  is 
completed,  the  "top"  or  combed  worsted  is 
taken  off  by  a  boy  or  girl  in  a  continuous 
sliver ;  and  by  another  boy  the  noils  or  un- 
combed part  are  removed.     In  improved  forms 
of  this  machine,  the  wool  having  been  suffi- 
ciently combed,  and  now  equally  distributed  on 
both  wheels,  the  rotation  of  these  is  discon- 
tinued, and  the  top  is  disengaged  from  both 
of  them  while  turned  slowly,  by  the  action  of 
pairs  of  small  rollers  between  which  it  is  pass- 
ed.   For  more  detailed  accounts  of  the  princi- 
pal combing  machines  in  use  at  the  time  of 
its  publication,  see  James's  "History  of  the 
Worsted  Manufacture"  (London,  1851).   Break- 
ing, which  follows  next  in  order  after  comb- 
ing, is  performed  by  the  breaking  frame,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  open  out  fibres  that  may  have 
escaped  the  combs.  In  this,  the  sliver  passed  be- 
tween rollers  is  again  acted  upon  by  the  teeth 
of  a  sort  of  endless  comb,  the  relative  velocities 
of  the  two  being  so  regulated  that  the  sliver  is 
extended  as  well  as  combed ;  the  smaller  roll 
or  sliver  thus  obtained  is  wound  continuously 
Upon  a  cylinder,  from  which  it  is  passed  to  a 
second  breaking  frame  with  finer  teeth.    The 
sliver  is  afterward  subjected  to  the  action  of  a 
machine  similar  to  the  drawing  frame  of  the 
cotton  manufacture;   and  it  is  thus  further 
,  extended    and    equalized.     The   sliver,    now 
greatly  reduced,  but  as  yet  untwisted,  is  then 
brought  to  the  roving  machine,  in  which  it  is 
passed  successively  between  two  pairs  of  small 
rollers,  the  second  pair  moving  the  more  rapid- 
ly, so  as  to  draw  it  out  in  length,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  slightly  twisted  by  a  turning 


movement  of  the  hollow  bobbin  or  fly  through 
which  the  thread  is  drawn.  The  spinning, 
which  follows  this  process,  is  conducted  in 
much  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  cotton 
manufacture;  and  this,  with  the  remaining 
operations  to  which  the  yarn  and  cloth  are  sub- 
jected, do  not  require  especial  mention.  The 
worsted  yarn  is  reeled  in  hanks  of  660  yards 
each ;  and  these  are  named  according  to  the 
number  of  them  that  make  a  pound,  as  No.  24, 
and  so  on.  The  worsted  manufactures  of  Eng- 
land have  now  for  many  years  been  gaining 
upon  those  of  woollens ;  among  the  causes  of 
this  change  being,  that  the  wool  of  the  country 
has  deteriorated  in  fineness  and  felting  capa- 
city ;  that  the  improvements  in  machinery  have 
greatly  facilitated  the  combing  of  the  wool, 
and  even  of  that  having  a  shorter  fibre  than 
could  formerly  be  worked  in  this  way;  that 
the  fly-spindles  in  the  preparation  of  the  yarn, 
instead  of  about  2,800  as  formerly,  can  now  be 
made  to  perform  6,000  revolutions  per  minute ; 
that  while  broadcloths,  often  9  feet  in  width 
before  fulling,  cannot  be  woven  at  more  than 
about  60  movements  of  the  shuttle  per  minute, 
certain  worsted  goods  are  woven  at  the  rate 
of  160 ;  and  that  the  facility  of  working  cotton 
into  worsted  fabrics  is  now  very  great.  It  is 
supposed  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  worsteds 
worked  in  the  Bradford  district  have  cotton 
warps,  and  that  of  their  total  weight  at  least 
one  third  is  cotton.  Among  styles  of  worst- 
ed goods  which  have  been  or  are  now  well 
known  are  blankets,  flannels,  stuffs,  merinos, 
muslin-de-laines,  bombazines,  shalloons,  says, 
moreens,  camlets,  lastings,  baize,  &c.  (See  also 
Caepet,  and  Stocking.) — In  connection  with 
the  subjects  of  wool  and  its  manufacture,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  "  Sheep  Husbandry," 
&c.,  by  Henry  S.  Kandall,  LL.D.  (New  York, 
1860),  and  to  "  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry," 
by  the  same  author  (New  York,  1862) ;  as  also 
to  James's  '^  History  of  the  Worsted  Manu- 
facture," above  mentioned. 

WOOL,  John  Ellis,  an  American  general, 
born  in  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  in  1789.  He  received 
but  a  scanty  education,  and  before  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  manhood  became  proprietor 
of  a  bookstore  in  Troy.  His  property  being 
consumed  by  fire,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  law,  but  his  studies  were  interrupted  by  the 
war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812,  when,  through 
the  friendship  of  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton,  he 
obtained  a  commission  as  captain  in  the  18th 
infantry.  His  first  active  service  was  at  the 
storming  of  Queenstown  heights,  Oct.  13,  where 
he  was  shot  through  both  thighs,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  be  major  in  the  29th  infantry.  He 
was  in  the  battles  of  Plattsburg,  Sept.  6-11, 
1814,  and  for  his  gallantry  in  the  action  at 
Beekmantown  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel. 
On  the  reduction  of  the  army  at  the  end  of  the 
war  he  was  retained  in  the  6th  infantry;  in 
1816  was  appointed  inspector-general  of  the 
northern  division ;  in  1818  lieutenant-colonel ; 
in  1821  inspector-general  of  the  whole  army; 
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and  in  1826  brevet  brigadier-general  for  10 
years'  faithful  service.  In  1832  the  government 
sent  him  to  Europe  to  examine  the  military  sys- 
tems of  some  of  the  principal  nations.  He  was 
received  with  marked  civility  in  France,  especial- 
ly by  the  king  and  the  minister  of  war,  Mar- 
shal Soult,  and  thence  went  to  Belgium,  where 
he  was  the  guest  of  the  king,  and  was  present 
at  the  siege  of  Antwerp.  For  a  year  or  two 
after  his  return  he  was  employed  in  inspecting 
all  the  coast  defences  from  Maine  to  the  delta 
of  the  Mississippi ;  in  1836  he  was  charged  with 
removing  the  Cherokee  Indians  to  Arkansas ; 
and  in  1838,  during  the  Canadian  difficulties, 
he  made  a  reconnoissance  through  the  wilds  of 
northern  Maine,  with  a  view  to  the  defence 
of  the  frontier.  He  obtained  the  full  rank 
of  brigadier-general,  June  25,  1841.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  Mexican  war  he  was  or- 
dered to  the  West  to  organize  the  volunteers 
(May  30,  1846),  and  in  less  than  6  weeks  had 
despatched  to  the  seat  of  war  12,000  troops 
fully  armed  and  equipped.  He  then  collected 
3,000  troops  at  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  under 
his  personal  command,  crossed  the  Eio  Grande 
Oct.  8,  and  reached  Saltillo  after  a  march  of  900 
miles,  having  lost  hardly  a  man,  and  preserving 
such  admirable  discipline  in  his  army  as  to  gain 
the  general  good  will  of  the  inhabitants.  He 
selected  the  ground  on  which  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Buena  Vista  (Feb.  23, 1847),  made  the 
preliminary  dispositions,  and  commanded  in 
the  early  part  of  the  action  until  the  arrival  of 
Gen.  Taylor,  who  in  his  official  report  of  the 
victory  attributes  a  large  share  of  the  success 
to  Gen.  Wool's  "vi^lance  and  arduous  ser- 
vices before  the  action,  and  his  gallantry  and 
activity  on  the  field."  For  his  conduct  on  l^his 
occasion  Gen.  Wool  was  brevetted  a  major- 
general  in  1848.  He  remained  in  command  at 
Saltillo  until  Nov.  25, 1847,  when  on  the  return 
of  Gen.  Taylor  to  the  United  States  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion, and  retained  it  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  his  head-quarters  being  at  Monterey.  In 
this  capacity  the  civil  as  well  as  military  author- 
ity throughout  the  states  of  ^ew  Leon,  Ooa- 
huila,  and  Tamaulipas  devolved  upon  him.  *  He 
cleared  the  country  of  robbers  and  guerillas, 
and  in  Monterey,  according  to  an  eye  witness, 
enforced  more  perfect  order  than  was  to  be 
found  in  any  city  of  the  United  States.  After 
his  return  home  in  July,  1848,  he  commanded 
the  eastern  military  division,  with  his  head- 
quarters at  Troy,  until  the  reorganization  of  the 
commands  in  Oct.  1853,  when  he  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  department  of  the  East,  with 
his  head-quarters  at  Baltimore.  In  Jan.  1854, 
he  received  the  thanks  of  congress  and  the 
presentation  of  a  sword  for  his  services  in 
Mexico.  In  the  same  month  he  was  transfer- 
red to  the  department  of  the  Pacific,  with  in- 
structions from  the  secretary  of  war,  Jefferson 
Davis,  to  "  use  all  proper  means  to  detect  the 
fitting  out  of  armed  expeditions  against  coun- 
tries with  which  the  United  States  are  at  peace," 


and  to  cooperate  with  the  civil  authorities  "  in 
maintaining  the  neutrality  laws."  Executing 
these  orders  literally,  Gen.  Wool  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  secretary,  who  prevented  his 
farther  compliance  with  his  instructions  by 
removing  the  head-quarters  of  the  department 
from  San  Francisco  to  the  inland  town  of  Be- 
nicia.  The  correspondence  between  the  gen- 
eral and  Secretary  Davis  was  published  by  or- 
der of  congress  in  1858.  In  1856  Gen.  Wool 
put  an  end  to  the  Indian  disturbances  in  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  territories,  in  a  campaign 
of  3  months.  At  the  close  of  President  Pierce's 
administration  he  was  recalled  to  the  depart- 
ment of  the  East,  with  his  head-quarters  at 
Troy.  When  civil  war  was  imminent  toward 
the  close  of  1860,  he  hastened  to  offer  his  ser- 
vices to  the  government,  and  after  the  attack 
upon  Fort  Sumter  went  to  New  York  to  organ- 
ize, equip,  and  send  on  to  Washington  the  first 
regiments  of  volunteers.  He  took  the  respon- 
sibility of  reenforcing  Col.  Dimick  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  thus  saving  that  important  post  from 
danger  of  seizure  by  the  confederates.  About 
May  1  he  was  ordered  to  return  to  Troy.  In 
August  he  was  sent  to  Fortress  Monroe  as  com- 
mander of  the  department  of  Virginia,  and  from 
that  post  led  an  expedition  which  occupied  Nor- 
folk, May  10,  1862.  On  June  2  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  command  of  the  middle  depart- 
ment, with  his  head-quarters  at  Baltimore. 
He  was  promoted  to  be  full  major-general  in 
the  regular  army,  May  16,  1862. 

WOOLLETT,  William,  an  English  engraver, 
born  in  Maidstone,  Kent,  in  1735,  died  May  23, 
1785.  He  was  instructed  in  his  art  by  an  ob- 
scure artist  named  Tinney.  He  engraved  his- 
torical subjects  and  portraits,  but  was  most  suc- 
cessful in  landscapes,  in  which  he  exhibited  such 
varied  excellences  as,  in  the  opinion  of  Longhi, 
to  entitle  him  to  be  considered  ^'  the  marvel  and 
the  example  for  all  contemporary  engravers 
and  for  those  of  the  present  time."  His  mas- 
terpieces are  his  "Mobe"  and  other  plates 
after  pictures  by  Richard  Wilson,  and  the 
"  Death  of  Wolfe"  and  the  ''  Battle  of  La  Hogue" 
after  West.  He  was  the  first  who  conceived 
and  embodied  in  practice  the  idea  of  uniting  in 
one  plate  the  three  methods  of  engraving,  by 
aquafortis,  the  burin,  and  the  dry  needle.  Gen- 
uine impressions  from  Woollett's  plates  are  ex- 
ceedingly valuable,  as  he  permitted  no  imper- 
fect prints  to  be  struck  off. 

WOOLMAN,  John,  an  American  Quaker 
preacher,  born  in  Northampton,  Burlington  co., 
N.  J.,  in  1720,  died  in  York,  England,  in  1773. 
At  the  age  of  21  he  became  a  speaker  in  the 
meetings  of  the  society  of  Friends.  He  was  at 
this  time  a  bookkeeper  in  a  mercantile  house, 
but,  preferring  a  quieter  life,  learned  the  tailor's 
trade.  In  1746,  in  company  with  Isaac  An- 
drews, he  made  his  first  itinerating  tour  in  some 
of  the  back  settlements  of  Virginia,  and  from 
that  time  continued  at  intervals  to  visit  the 
societies  of  Friends  in  the  different  portions  of 
the  colonies.    In  1763  he  visited  the  Indians  at 
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Wyoming  and  elsewhere  on  the  East  branch  of 
the  Susquehanna,  and  about  1772  visited  Eng- 
land. From  religious  scruples  as  to  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  cabin,  he  took  passage  in  the 
steerage,  and  after  his  arrival  in  England  re- 
fused for  a  similar  reason  to  ride  in  the  stage 
coaches,  or  to  send  or  receive  letters  by  post. 
His  published  works  are  :  "  The  Journal  of  the 
Life  and  Travels  of  John  Woolman  in  the  Ser- 
Tice  of  the  Gospel,"  which  has  passed  through 
many  editions ;  "  Some  Considerations  on  the 
Keeping  of  Negroes"  (1753)  ;  "  Considerations 
on  Pure  Wisdom  and  Human  Policy,  on  Labor, 
on  Schools,  and  on  the  Eight  Use  of  the  Lord's 
outward  Gifts"  (1768) ;  "Considerations  on  the 
True  Harmony  of  Mankind  "  (1770) ;  "  An  Epis- 
tle to  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  of 
Friends"  (1772) ;  "  Remarks  on  sundry  Sub- 
jects" (1773) ;  and  "  A  Word  of  Remembrance 
and  Caution  to  the  Rich." 

WOOLSACK,  the  seat  of  the  lord  chancellor 
of  England  in  the  house  of  lords,  when  acting 
as  presiding  officer  of  that  body.  It  is  a  square 
bag  of  wool,  without  back  or  arms,  covered 
with  red  cloth,  and  was  originally  intended  to 
be  emblematic  of  the  fact  that  wool  was  the 
great  staple  production  of  England. 

WOOLSEY,  Melancthoit  Tayloe,  an  officer 
of  the  United  States  navy,  born  in  the  State  of 
New  York  in  1782,  died.in  1838.  He  entered 
the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  1800,  and  served 
iti  that  grade  on  the  West  India  station  in  the 
Adams  (28),  Capt.  Valentine  Morris,  and  in 
the  Boston  (28),  Essex  (32),  and  Constitution 
(44),  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  Feb.  1807,  he 
was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant,  and  in  1808,  when 
the  relations  between  England  and  the  United 
States  menaced  war,  was  selected  to  superin- 
tend the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  first 
regular  naval  armament  made  upon  the  lakes. 
He  repaired  to  Oswego  for  that  purpose,  and 
was  employed  upon  the  lakes  throughout  the 
war.  In  1813  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
master  commandant  (now  commander),  and  in 
1817  to  that  of  captain.  His  later  services  were 
in  command  of  the  Constellation  (36)  in  the 
West  Indies  in  1825-6,  of  the  navy  yard  at 
Pensacola  in  1826-7,  and  of  a  squadron  on  the 
coast  of  Brazil. 

WOOLSEY,  Theodore  Dwight,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
an  American  scholar,  ninth  president  of  Yale 
college,  born  in  New  York,  Oct.  31,  1801.  He 
was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1820,  studied 
theology  at  Princeton  between  1821  and  1823, 
and  from  1823  to  1825  was  tutor  in  Yale  col- 
lege. In  the  last  named  year  he  was  licensed 
to  preach.  In  1827-^'30  and  in  1845  he  visited 
Europe.  In  1831  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  Greek  in  Yale  college,  and  in  1846  was 
chosen  president  of  that  institution,  and  he  also 
instructs  in  history  and  political  science.  At 
the  time  of  his  inauguration  he  was  ordained. 
'  He  has  prepared  several  text  books  for  instruc- 
tion in  Greek,  viz. :  "  The  Alcestis  of  Euri- 
pides" (1833;  revised,  1837  and  1841);  "The 
Antigone  of  Sophocles"  (1835;  revised,  1840 


and  1851) ,  "The  Electra  of  Sophocles"  (1837; 
revised,  1841  and  1852);  "The  Prometheus  of 
^schylus"  (1837-  revised,  1841  and  1849);  and 
"The  Gorgias  of  Plato"  (1842;  2d  ed.,  1848). 
In  1860  he  published  an  "Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  International  Law"  (12mo.,  Boston). 
He  has  also  printed  various  occasional  sermons 
and  discourses,  and  has  been  a  frequent  contrib- 
utor to  the  quarterly  periodicals,  especially  to 
the  "  New  Englander."  He  received  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  the  Wesley  an  university  in  1845, 
and  of  D.D.  from  Harvard  college  in  1847.  He 
has  been  an  active  member  of  the  American 
oriental  society,  of  which  he  is  a  vice-presi- 
dent; and  in  1862  he  succeeded  President  Fel- 
ton  as  a  regent  of  the  Smithsonian  institution. 

WOOLSTON,  Thomas,  an  English  theological 
writer,  born  in  Northampton  in  1669,  died  Jan. 
27, 1733.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  became  a  fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  college, 
and  received  holy  orders.  In  his  "  Old  Apolo- 
gy for  the  Trutl:^  of  the  Christian  Religion 
against  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  revived"  (1705), 
he  essayed  to  prove  that  all  the  actions  of 
Moses  were  typical  of  Christ  and  his  church. 
In  1720  he  published  a  Latin  dissertation  on 
the  supposed  letter  of  Pontius  Pilate  to  Tibe- 
rius, and  two  Latin  tracts  in  defence  of  Origen's 
allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  He 
carried  his  fondness  for  this  system  of  inter- 
pretation so  far  as  to  deny  the  reality  of  the 
miracles  of  Christ,  for  which  a  prosecution  was 
instituted  against  him  by  the  attorney-general, 
but  Whiston  and  others  made  interest  to  have 
it  stayed.  In  l727-'30  Mr.  Woolston  published 
six  "Discourses  on  the* Miracles  of  Christ," 
which  gave  rise  to  a  violent  controversy,  and 
caused  him  to  be  convicted  of  blasphemy  at 
Guildhall,  and  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprison- 
ment and  a  fine  of  £100.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  not  being  able  to  pay  the  fine,  he  pur- 
chased the  liberty  of  the  rules  of  the  king's 
bench,  within  which  he  died.  He  would  prob- 
ably have  been  released,  but  he  refused  to  give 
security  not  to  off^end  again.  Beside  the  works 
above  mentioned,  he  wrote  a  number  of  tracts 
against  the  clergy. 

WOOLWICH,  a  town  of  Kent,  England,  sit- 
uated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  8  m. 
below  London  bridge,  on  the  N.  Kent  railway; 
pop.  in  1851,  32,367.  It  stands  principally  on 
elevated  ground  close  to  the  river,  with  marshes 
to  the  E.  and  W.  which  are  sometimes  flooded. 
There  are  several  churches  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions, a  town  hall,  a  mechanics'  institute, 
and  numerous  schools.  The  greater  part  of  the 
population  is  dependent  for  support  upon  the 
government  dock  yard  and  arsenal.  The  dock 
yard,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, has  extensive  basins  and  dry  docks,  and 
founderies  and  machine  shops  with  every  appli- 
ance for  constructing  machinery  and  boilers. 
The  royal  arsenal  is  situated  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  town,  and  covers  more  than  100  acres.  It 
is  the  principal  depot  of  artillery  and  various 
munitions  of  war  for  both  the  navy  and  army. 
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It  contains  founderies  and  factories  for  the 
manufacture  of  warlike  stores,  magazines, 
a  model  room  with  a  pattern  of  every  article 
used  in  the  artillery  service,  immense  quan- 
tities of  shot  and  shell,  extensive  barracks, 
and  a  practising  ground  attached,  which  is 
nearly  3  m.  in  range.  The  government  ord- 
nance is  all  proved  at  Woolwich.  About  1,000 
convicts  are  usually  employed  as  laborers  upon 
the  public  works,  and  hulks  are  moored  in  the 
river  for  their  confinement  when  not  at  work. 
The  garrison  consists  of  artillery,  sappers  and 
miners,  and  marines,  and  usually  amounts  to 
about  3,500  men.  An  academy  for  educating 
military  officers,  more  particularly  for  the  ar- 
tillery and  engineers,  was  founded  at  Woolwich 
in  1719.  The  sons  of  officers  are  admitted 
upon  a  scale  which  varies  with  the  father's 
rank,  and  ranges  from  £20  to  £80  per  annum ; 
■while  the  charge  for  the  sons  of  civilians  is 
£125.  The  number  of  cadets  in  attendance  is 
from  150  to  170,  and  each  receives  an  annual 
allowance  of  £45  12s.  6d,  and  the  choice  of 
commissions  in  different  branches  of  the  ser- 
vice according  to  proficiency  and  merit.  An 
observatory  for  the  use  of  the  officers  has  lately 
been  erected.  Woolwich  unites  with  Green- 
wich and  Deptford,  under  the  name  of  the 
borough  of  Greenwich,  in  returning  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament. 

WOOi^SOOKET,  a  village,  or  rather  a 
group  of  villages,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the 
Blackstone  river,  in  the  townships  of  Smith- 
field  and  Cumberland,  Providence  co.,  R.  I.,  16 
m.  by  railroad  IST.  W.  from  Providence.  There 
are  5  villages  comprised  under  the  general 
name  of  Woonsocket,  viz.,  Woonsocket,  Ber- 
non,  Hamlet,  Jenckesville,  and  Globe ;  pop.  in 
1860,  7,000.  The  villages  contain  19  cotton 
mills,  4  woollen  mills,  3  machine  shops,  one 
iron  foundery,  a  gas  manufactory,  one  stocking 
factory,  one  of  musical  instruments,  and  2  of 
scythe  stones,  of  which  there  is  a  large  quarry 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  value  of  mer- 
chandise manufactured  in  the  villages  annu- 
ally is  about  $2,000,000.  Woonsocket  has  6 
churches,  a  high  school,  one  newspaper  office, 
6  banks,  and  3  savings  institutions.  It  has 
direct  railroad  connection  with  Providence, 
Worcester,  and  Boston. 

WOORARA,    WOOEARI,    WoUEALI,     OtJEARI, 

or  Ueari,  the  name  of  several  powerful  poisons 
prepared  by  the  natives  of  Para,  Brazil,  and  the 
interior  of  British  Guiana,  and  used  by  them  for 
tipping  the  points  of  weapons  employed  in  war 
and  in  hunting.  Their  real  nature  and  origin 
are  still  not  definitely  known.  The  poison  of 
the  better  known  variety  of  woorara  takes 
effect  through  the  blood,  primarily  on  the 
nervous  centres  of  motion,  but  most  rapidly 
and  powerfully  of  all  on  that  controlling  res- 
piration ;  hence,  it  occasions  general  paralysis, 
but  proves  fatal  in  reality  through  cessation  of 
the  action  of  the  lungs.  Its  influence  is  one 
of  depression,  and  it  is  by  some  authorities  af- 
firmed to  be  the  most  potent  sedative  known ; 


but  its  action  is  said  to  be  attended  sometimes 
with  convulsive  movements.  Animals  treated 
with  it  are  speedily  paralyzed,  fall  into  a  stu- 
por, and  die  in  a  few  minutes.  The  heart, 
however,  is  found  to  continue  its  action  for 
some  time  after  respiration  has  ceased ;  and  in 
many  instances  of  this  sort,  artificial  respiration 
being  resorted  to  before  the  heart  ceased  to 
act,  and  being  sufficiently  prolonged  to  allow 
of  exhalation  or  excretion  of  the  poison,  the 
animal  is  revived  and  completely  recovers.  In 
case  of  death,  no  alteration  is  discoverable  in 
the  blood  or  the  solid  tissues.  One  of  the  most 
widely  accepted  accounts  of  the  woorara  is  that 
given  by  Sir  R.  H.  Schomburgk,  and  asserted 
by  him  to  be  derived  from  information  by  the 
natives  as  well  as  observation ;  this  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  principal  ingredient  is  the  juice 
of  a  tree  or  shrub  of  the  same  genus  with  that 
yielding  nux  vomica,  and  for  which  according- 
ly he  proposes  the  name  strychnos  toxifera. 
So  far  as  it  concerns  the  nature  of  the  poison, 
however,  this  explanation  must  be  abandoned ; 
since  not  only  have  chemists  universally  failed 
to  detect  the  alkaloid  strychnine  in  specimens 
of  the  poison  they  have  analyzed,  but  its  effects 
are  directly  the  opposite  of  those  of  strychnine, 
the  latter  being  one  of  the  most  powerful  exci- 
tants of  muscular  movements.  Like  the  poison 
of  venomous  serpents,  woorara  taken  into  the 
stomach  is,  at  least  in  a  large  proportion  of  in- 
stances, entirely  inert  and  harmless;  though 
whether  because  difficult  of  absorption  through 
the  mucous  membranes,  or  because  changed  by 
action  of  the  gastric  juice,  is  not  known.  Dr. 
J.  W.  Green  ("  American  Medical  Gazette,"  vol. 
vi.  p.  299)  states  that,  taken  by  animals  in  large 
quantity  and  in  an  empty  state  of  the  stomach, 
it  has  caused  death.  The  comparative  harmless- 
ness  of  the  poison  when  swallowed  has  given 
much  currency  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Brainard, 
that  its  chief  ingredient  is  the  venom  of  ser- 
pents. This  supposition  is,  however,  directly 
contradicted  by  the  facts  that  the  poison  neither 
alters  the  character  of  the  blood,  nor  excites 
inflammation  in  the  wound  through  which  it 
finds  its  way  into  the  circulation.  MM.  Pe- 
louze  and  Bernard  found  it  to  be  absorbed  as 
readily  through  the  membrane  of  the  air  cells 
as  when  introduced  into  the  areolar  tissue. 
The  ■  account  of  Dr.  Hancock,  said  also  to  be 
derived  from  information  by  the  natives,  makes 
the  woorara  a  watery  extract  from  the  bark  of 
a  convolvulus  or  gourd-like  plant.  Mr.  Charles 
Waterton,  in  his  "  Wanderings  in  South  Ameri- 
ca" (London,  1836),  enumerates  as  the  sources 
of  the  woorara  poison  a  vine  having  the  name, 
with  a  root  of  very  bitter  taste,  two  gourd-like 
plants,  two  species  of  venomous  ants,  pepper, 
and  the  fangs  of  two  sorts  of  poisonous  ser- 
pents. From  these  is  obtained  a  mixture  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  thick  sirup  of  brown 
color,  with  which  the  arrows  or  darts  to  be 
poisoned  are  anointed  two  or  more  times. 
The  flesh  of  game  killed  with  these  arrows 
may  be  eaten  at  once  with  impunity.    Drs. 
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Brainard  and  Green  have  asserted,  that  if 
woorara  be  mixed  before  insertion  with  a  so- 
lution of  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium,  or  if 
these  be  introduced  into  a  wound  immediate- 
ly after  it,  the  action  of  the  poison  is  wholly 
neutralized;  and  a  like  power  has  been  ascribed 
to  bromine  and  chlorine ;  but  in  M.  PeMkan's 
experiments,  the  former  substances  did  not 
neutralize  the  poison. — The  attempts  made  to 
isolate  the  active  principle  of  woorara  have 
not,  it  would  appear,  been  wholly  satisfactory. 
Dr.  Heintz  obtained  the  poison  in  a  more  high- 
ly concentrated  form ;  and  ^oussingault  and 
Roulin  beUeved  that  they  had  separated  the 
active  principle,  which  they  named  curarine. 
This  appears  to  be  an  alkaloid,  and  is  intensely 
bitter ;  but  neither  it  nor  its  salts  crystallize. — 
The  peculiar  action  of  woorara,  in  paralyzing 
the  nervous  centres  of  motion,  that  of  respira- 
tion included,  has  naturally  suggested  that  this 
agent  and  strychnine  must  prove  to  be  respec- 
tively antidotes  of  each  other ;  and  this  opinion 
seems  likely  to  be  confirmed.  M.  Pelikan  as- 
serts that  if  strychnine  and  woorara  be  both 
introduced  at  the  same  time  into  the  circula- 
tion, neither  can  produce  its  peculiar  effects 
except  where  the  dose  of  the  other  is  insuffi- 
cient— the  woorara  relaxing  the  convulsive  ac- 
tion of  the  muscles  occasioned  by  strychnine. 
By  like  reasoning,  it  has  been  proposed  to  em- 
ploy woorara  as  a  remedy  in  tetanus  (locked 
jaw)  and  hydrophobia ;  and  it  is  asserted  that 
actual  experiments  have  shown  its  beneficial 
effects  in  the  former  disease.  Mr.  Sewall  inoc- 
ulated with  woorara  a  horse  suffering  under 
tetanus.  Apparent  death  followed  in  10  min- 
utes, and  the  animal  being  then  revived  by  ar- 
tificial respiration,  the  spasms  did  not  recur; 
but  the  horse  died  the  next  day,  it  was  sup- 
posed, from  over-eating.  Mr.  W.  Ley  ("  Pro- 
vincial Medical  Journal,"  1842-3)  has  recom- 
mended the  extract  of  the  Indian  hemp  {can- 
Tiabis  Indicus)  also  as  an  antidote  for  woorara. 
— ^Drs.  Hammond  and  Mitchell  ("American 
Journal  of  Medical  Science,"  July,  1859)  give 
the  results  of  their  examination  of  two  less 
known  varieties  of  arrow  poison,  called  corro- 
val  and  'cao  or  lao.  The  first  of  these,  as  pre- 
served, is  in  brownish  black  lumps,  and  in- 
tensely bitter;  an  alkaloid  obtained  from  it 
they  named  corrovalia.  The  second  was  a 
perfectly  hard,  dark  brown  extract.  Both 
dissolved  alike  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  pro- 
duced a  like  effect,  though  that  of  vao  was  less 
powerful.  This  effect  was  quite  opposite  to 
that  of  woorara,  though  like  it  exerted  through 
the  blood ;  it  is  that  of  paralyzing  the  heart, 
while  the  respiration  continues;  and  secon- 
darily it  paralyzes  both  sensibility  and  general 
motion,  but  from  the  extremities  of  the  nerves 
toward  the  centres.  Both  these  poisons  they 
believe  to  be  vegetable,  but  no  strychnine  was 
found  in  them.  There  appeared  to  be  no  anti- 
dote for  them. — The  Indians  of  Para  and  other 
parts  of  South  America  tip  with  woorara  arrows 
15  to  18  inches  long,  which  they  then  discharge 


by  blowing  them  from  a  long  slender  tube  or 
blow-pipe,  called  gravatana.  The  arrows  are 
notched,  so  as  to  break  off  in  the  wound ;  and 
by  winding  a  cotton-like  material  about  them 
they  are  made  to  fit  the  tube,  which  is  of  reed, 
and  may  be  8  or  12  feet  long.  In  Peru,  arrows 
only  1^  to  2  inches  long  are  used,  and  the  poi- 
son is  of  a  different  sort.  An  accidental  wound 
with  any  of  these  often  proves  fatal.  As  the 
discharge  of  the  arrows  is  without  noise,  a 
hunter  may  successively  bring  down  many 
birds  or  small  animals  with  them,  before  he 
proceeds  to  gather  up  his  game;  and  in  the 
hands  of  a  practised  marksman  the  weapon  is 
a  very  deadly  one. 

WOOSTER,  David,  a  general  of  the  Amer- 
ican revolutionary  war,  born  in  Stratford, 
Conn.,  March  2,  1710,  died  in  Danbury,  Conn., 
May  2, 1777.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  col- 
lege in  1738  ;  and  in  1739,  when  the  war  broke 
out  between  England  and  Spain,  he  entered 
the  provincial  army  as  lieutenant,  and  was  sub- 
sequently made  captain  of  a  vessel  built  and 
equipped  by  the  colony  for  the  defence  of  its 
coasts.  In  1745  he  was  captain  in  the  regi- 
ment of  Col.  Burr,  which  participated  in  the 
expedition  against  Louisburg,  and  from  that 
place  went  in  command  of  a  cartel  ship  to 
England,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
favor,  and  made  a  captain  in  the  regular  service 
under  Sir  William  Pepperell.  In  the  French 
war  which  ended  in  1763  he  was  commissioned 
by  the  governor  of  Connecticut  as  colonel,  and 
subsequently  as  brigadier-general,  and  served 
during  the  whole  war.  In  April,  1775,  he  was 
one  of  the  members  of  the  assembly  of  Con- 
necticut who  concerted  the  plan  for  the  seizure 
of  Ticonderoga;  and  when  in  June  of  that 
year  the  continental  army  was  organized,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  8  brigadier-generals. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  expedition  into  Canada, 
where  after  the  death  of  Gen.  Montgomery  he 
for  a  time  held  the  chief  command.  After  his 
recall  he  resigned  and  returned  to  Connecticut, 
and  was  major-general  of  the  militia  when 
Tryon  invaded  that  state  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  military  stores  at  Danbury.  He 
attacked  the  rear  guard  of  the  enemy,  April 
27,  1777,  and  while  about  2  miles  from  Ridge- 
field,  as  he  was  rallying  and  encouraging  his 
men,  he  was  mortally  wounded.  On  June  17 
congress  voted  that  a  monument  should  be 
erected  to  his  memory,  but  no  steps  were  taken 
to  have  the  resolution  carried  into  effect. 
Even  the  neglected  grave  was  not  identified 
until  1854,  on  April  27  of  which  year  the  cor- 
ner stone  of  a  monument  to  his  memory  was 
laid,  by  act  of  the  legislature  of  Connecticut. 

WORCESTER.  I.  A  central  co.  of  Massa- 
chusetts, bounded  N.  by  New  Hampshire  and 
S.  by  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  and  drain- 
ed by  Blackstone,  Chicopee,  Thames,  Quine- 
baug.  Ware,  and  other  rivers ;  area,  1,500  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1860,  159,660.  It  is  the  largest 
county  in  the  state.  The  surface  is  generally 
undulating,  and  the  soil  fertile  and  under  a 
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high  state  of  cultivation.  The  productions  in 
1850  were  476,107  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
297,335  of  oats,  733,261  of  potatoes,  1,881,823 
lbs.  of  butter,  2,584,245  of  cheese,  and  145,094 
tons  of  hay.  In  1855  there  were  3  flouring 
mills,  77  cotton,  1  linen,  1  carpet,  and  47  wool- 
len factories,  30  manufactories  of  combs,  3  roll- 
ing mills,  8  forges,  15  iron  founderies,  1  manu- 
factory of  steam  engines  and  boilers,  7  of 
scythes,  8  of  edge  tools,  3  of  cutlery,  8  of 
agricultural  implements,  13  of  pianos  and 
other  musical  instruments,  2  of  brushes,  4  of 
watches  and  gold  and  silver  ware,  10  of  hats 
and  caps,  6  of  cordage,  14  of  cards,  64  of  cars, 
coaches,  wagons,  &c.,  13  of  firearms,  97  of 
chairs  and  cabinet  ware,  3  of  straw  bonnets  and 
hats,  17  paper  mills,  35  currying  establish- 
ments, 4  breweries,  1  type  and  stereotype  found- 
ery,  34  tanneries,  and  11  newspaper  offices.  In 
1850  there  were  205  churches,  and  28,058 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  the  Boston  and  "Worcester,  the 
Providence  and  Worcester,  the  Fitchburg  and 
Worcester,  the  Western,  the  Worcester  and 
Nashua,  the  Fitchburg,  the  Vermont  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  Norwich  and  Worcester,  and 
the  Cheshire  railroads.  Shire  towns,  Worces- 
ter and  Fitchburg.  II.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Mary- 
land, bordering  on  Delaware  and  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  and  bounded  W.  by  the  Pocomoke  and 
Nascongo  rivers;  area,  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  20,661,  of  whom  3,648  were  slaves.  It 
forms  part  of  the  peninsula  between  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  bays,  and  has  a  level  sur- 
face and  tolerably  fertile  soil.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  721,768  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
87,798  of  oats,  68,039  lbs.  of  butter,  25,134  of 
wool,  and  13,800  tons  of  hay.  There  were  17 
grist  mills,  17  saw  mills,  60  churches,  1  news- 
paper office,  and  1,719  pupils  in  public  schools. 
Capital,  Snow  Hill. 

WORCESTER,  a  city  and  one  of  the  capitals 
of  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  45  m.  W.  S.  W.  from 
Boston;  pop.  in  1860,  24,960.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant railroad  centre,  being  the  point  of  junction 
of  the  following  6  lines:  the  Boston  and  Wor- 
cester, the  Western,  the  Norwich  and  Worces- 
ter, the  Providence  and  Worcester,  the  Worces- 
ter and  Nashua,  and  the  Fitchburg  and  Wor- 
cester. The  city  is  situated  partly  in  a  valley 
and  partly  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  which  rises 
toward  the  west.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  with 
wide  and  pleasant  streets.  Its  principal  busi- 
ness thoroughfare.  Main  street,  is  a  broad 
straight  avenue  2  m.  in  length,  shaded  with 
fine  trees.  Toward  the  southern  part  of  this 
street  is  a  spacious  common,  near  which  are 
several  handsome  churches.  The  houses  are 
generally  built  of  brick.  There  are  6  banks 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,800,000,  3  sav- 
ings banks,  1  life  and  5  fire  insurance  com- 
panies, a  loan  fund  association,  a  gas  company, 
2  daily  and  3  weekly  newspapers,  18  religious 
societies,  and  19  churches.  The  college  of  the 
Holy  Cross  at  Worcester,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Jesuits,  was  founded  ia  1843,  and  almost 


wholly  destroyed  by  fire  July  14,  1852,  the 
library  being  saved.  It  has  since  been  rebuilt, 
and  in  1862  had  7  professors,  73  students,  and 
5,000  volumes  in  the  library.  The  city  has  an 
academy,  a  female  collegiate  institute,  and  the 
Oread  institute,  a  seminary  for  girls ;  beside  a 
public  high  school,  4  grammar  schools,  and 
public  schools  of  lower  grade.  The  state  luna- 
tic hospital,  founded  in  1833,  is  situated  here, 
and  in  1862  had  400  patients.  The  American 
antiquarian  society  was  founded  here  in  1812 
by  Isaiah  Thomas ;  it  has  a  library  of  about 
30,000  volumes  and  a  large  and  valuable  cab- 
inet of  antiquities.  A  free  public  library, 
recently  established,  contains  13,000  volumes. 
The  manufactures  of  Worcester  are  varied  and 
extensive.  In  1860  cotton  goods  to  the  value 
of  $150,000  were  manufactured  here;  satinet 
and  woollen  goods,  $223,000 ;  cotton,  woollen, 
and  other  machinery,  $500,000 ;  iron  castings, 
$550,000;  iron  and  steel  wire,  $1,350,000;  agri- 
cultural implements,  $650,000 ;  screw  wrenches, 
$100,000;  machine  cards,  $150,000;  envelopes, 
$75,000;  boots  and  shoes,  $135,000;  leather 
curried,  $100,000;  clothing,  $350,000;  stoves 
and  tin  ware,  $70,000;  musical  instruments, 
$65,000;  carriages,  $175,000;  soap  and  can- 
dles, $325,000;  guns  and  pistols,  $150,000; 
locomotive  tires,  car  wheels,  and  railroad  iron, 
$550,000  ;  mechanical  tools  and  iron  machin- 
ery, $275,000;  calico  and  paper  machinery, 
$200,000;  beside  numerous  other  articles.  The 
assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  estate  in 
Worcester  in  1852  was  $12,575,566 ;  in  1862  it 
was  $16,131,100.— The  town  was  settled  in 
1713,  and  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1848.  Its 
Indian  name  was  Quinsigamond. 

WORCESTER,  a  town  of  England,  capital 
of  Worcestershire,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Severn,  102  m.  W.  N.  W.  from  London; 
pop.  in  1861,  31,123.  The  houses  are  generally 
built  of  brick,  but  some  of  them  are  framed 
with  wood,  have  a  very  picturesque  appearance, 
and  are  2  or  3  centuries  old.  The  cathedral  is 
a  large  building  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with 
a  central  tower  rising  to  the  height  of  193 
feet.  Porcelain,  iron  castings,  leather,  gloves, 
hair  cloth,  and  lace  are  the  principal  manufac- 
tures. The  Oxford  and  Wolverhampton  and 
the  Bristol  and  Birmingham  railways  have 
stations  here  ;  beside  which  traffic  is  facilitated 
by  the  river  Severn  and  by  the  Worcester  and 
Birmingham  canal.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in 
grain,  coal,  slate,  timber,  and  manufactured, 
goods. — ^Worcester  was  founded  by  the  ancient 
Britons,  and  the  Romans  afterward  made  it  an 
important  station.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Danes,  and  rebuilt  in  894.  After  the  Norman 
conquest  a  castle  was  built  upon  a  height  over- 
looking the  river,  a  part  of  which  still  remains, 
now  upward  of  6  centuries  old.  Worcester 
subsequently  sufiered  much  from  the  incursions 
of  the  Welsh  ;  and  during  the  civil  war,  having 
espoused  the  cause  of  Charles  I.,  it  suffered 
severely  from  the  soldiers  of  the  parliament.  On 
Sept.  3, 1651,  a  battle  was  fought  here  between 
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Charles  II.  and  Cromwell,  in  which  the  royal- 
ists were  utterly  routed.  The  young  king  es- 
caped by  flight  and  concealment  to  Normandy. 

WOROESTEE,  John  Tiptoft,  earl  of,  an 
English  statesman,  born  in  Everton,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, in  the  early  part  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, beheaded  in  the  tower  of  London  in 
1470.  He  was  educated  at  Baliol  college,  Ox- 
ford, and  in  1449  was  appointed  by  Henry  VI. 
lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  and  at  the  same  time 
created  earl  of  Worcester.  Under  Edward 
IV.  he  was  made  constable  of  the  tower  and 
lord  treasurer.  During  the  temporary  return 
to  power  of  the  Lancastrians  in  1470  he  was 
apprehended  and  beheaded.  He  was  a  man  of 
considerable  learning,  a  great  collector  of  books, 
and  a  liberal  donor  to  the  library  of  Oxford 
university.  His  literary  productions  comprise 
English  translations  of  Cicero  Be  Amicitia 
(printed  by  William  Caxton)  and  of  that  portion 
of  Cassar's  ^'  Commentaries"  which  relates  to 
Britain,  and  a  number  of  miscellaneous  works. 
— ^Edwaed  Someeset,  second  marquis  of,  an 
English  inventor,  born  in  1597,  died  April  3, 
1667.  With  his  father,  the  first  marquis,  he 
zealously  maintained  the  royal  cause  during 
the  civil  wars,  and  Raglan  castle,  the  family 
seat,  was  one  of  the  last  places  that  held 
out  against  the  parliamentary  forces.  He  is 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  invented  and 
constructed  the  first  actual  steam  engine,  a  de- 
scription of  which  is  given  in  his  work  entitled 
"  A  Century  of  the  Names  and  Scantlings  of 
such  Inventions  as  at  present  I  can  call  to 
mind  to  have  Tried  and  Perfected,"  first  print- 
ed in  1663.  He  published  also  "An  Exact  and 
True  Definition  of  the  most  Stupendous  Water- 
Oommanding  Engine,  invented  by  the  Eight 
Honorable  (and  deservedly  to  be  praised  and 
admired)  Edward  Somerset,  Lord  Marquis  of 
Worcester."  Neither  work  describes  the  man- 
ner of  constructing  his  engine,  but  from  what 
he  says  of  its  operation  there  seems  no  doubt 
that  it  resembled  in  principle  the  modern 
steam  engine.  He  was  looked  upon  by  his 
contemporaries  as  a  visionary  speculator.  (See 
Steam  Engine,  vol.  xv.  pp.  47,  48.) 

WOEOESTEE,  Joseph  Emeeson,  LL.D.,  an 
American  lexicographer,  born  in  Bedford,  N. 
H.,  Aug.  24, 1784.  In  1794  his  parents  return- 
ed to  Hollis,  N.  H.,  which  had  been  the  family 
residence  since  1750,  at  which  time  his  great- 
grandfather, the  Eev.  Erancis  Worcester,  took 
np  his  abode  there.  His  early  education  was 
chiefly  obtained  at  Hollis,  at  Phillips  academy, 
Andover,  Mass.,  and  at  Salisbury,  N.  H.  He 
was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1811,  and 
for  several  years  afterward  taught  in  Salem. 
While  here,  he  prepared  the  greater  part  of 
his  "  Geographical  Dictionary,  or  Universal 
Gazetteer,"  a  work  in  2  vols.,  printed  at  An- 
dover in  1817.  His  "  Gazetteer  of  the  United 
States"  was  printed  at  the  same  place  in  1818. 
He  removed  to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1819,  and 
in  the  same  year  published  "  Elements  of 
Geography,  Ancient  and  Modern,"  in  1820  the 


"Epitome  of  Geography,"  in  1828  "Sketches 
of  the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants,"  and  in  1826- 
'8  "Elements  of  History,  Ancient  and  Modern," 
"Epitome  of  History,"  and  "  Outlines  of  Scrip- 
ture Geography,"  each  of  these  works  except- 
ing the  "Sketches"  being  accompanied  with 
an  atlas.  Dr.  Worcester's  first  eftort  in  the 
field  of  English  lexicography  was  "  Johnson's 
English  Dictionary,  as  improved  by  Todd  and 
abridged  by  Chalmers,  with  Walker's  Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary  combined,"  which  was  ed- 
ited by  him  on  principles  fixed  upon  by  the  pub- 
lishers and  their  literary  advisers,  and  brought 
out  in  1827,  from  which  time  till  the  present 
he  has  chiefly  devoted  himself  to  this  depart- 
ment of  literature.  In  1828,  while  engaged 
upon  his  "  Comprehensive  Pronouncing  and 
Explanatory  Dictionary,"  he  was  induced  by 
the  publisher  of  Webster's  "  American  Dic- 
tionary" to  prepare  an  abridgment  of  that 
work.  His  "  Comprehensive  Pronouncing  and 
Explanatory  Dictionary"  appeared  in  1830.  The 
period  from  Nov.  1830,  to  Sept.  1831,  was  spent 
in  Europe,  during  which  time  he  visited  the 
universities  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  col- 
lected many  valuable  philological  and  lexico- 
graphical works.  In  1846  appeared  his  "Uni- 
versal and  Critical  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,"  which  was  afterward  reprinted  in 
London  without  his  consent,  with  a  title  page 
altered  so  as  to  read  "  Webster's  Critical  and 
Pronouncing  Dictionary,  &c.,  enlarged  and  re- 
vised by  Worcester,"  and  with  a  garbled  pre- 
face. In  1855  he  published  a  "  Pronouncing, 
Explanatory,  and  Synonymous- Dictionary ;" 
and  in  1860,  after  more  than  30  years  for  the 
most  part  spent  in  lexicographical  studies  and 
labors,  he  gave  to  the  public  his  chief  work, 
"  A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language"  (4to., 
Boston).  Dr.  Worcester  has  also  published  a 
"  Spelling-book  of  the  English  Language,"  "  Ee- 
marks  on  Longevity,"  &c.,  and  was  the  literary 
editor  of  the  "American  Almanac"  from  1831 
to  1843  inclusive.  He  has  received  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  Brown  university  and  from 
Dartmouth  college,  is  a  fellow  of  the  American 
academy  of  science,  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  royal  geographical  society  in  London, 
and  a  member  of  other  learned  bodies. 

WOECESTEE,  Noah,  D.D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  born  in  Hollis,  N.  H.,  Nov.  25, 
1758,  died  in  Brighton,  Mass.,  Oct.  31, 1837.  He 
was  a  fifer  in  the  army  in  1775,  and  entered  the 
service  again  for  a  short  time  as  fife-major  in 
1777,  being  at  the  battles  of  Bunker  hill  and 
Bennington.  In  1786,  having  previously  studied 
hard,  written  a  little,  taught  school,  and  worked 
at  shoemaking,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  a 
Congregational  association,  and  the  next  year 
ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Thornton, 
where  he  had  lived  5  years,  and  been  schoolmas- 
ter, selectman,  town  elerk,  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  representative  to  the  general  court.  His  sal- 
ary being  only  $200,  he  made  up  the  deficiency 
partly  by  laboring  on  a  farm  and  partly  by 
making  shoes.    In  1802  he  was  employed  as 
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the  first  missionary  of  the  New  Hampshire 
missionary  society,  and  labored  in  that  capacity 
again  in  1804.     In  Feb.  1810,  he  removed  to 
Salisbury,  and  took  charge  of  the  congregation 
of  which  his  brother,  then  in  feeble  health, 
was  pastor,  and  continued  there  as  his  brother's 
assistant  or  substitute  for  about  3  years.   When 
he  removed  to  Salisbury  he  was  engaged  in  the 
publication  of  a  work  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  entitled  '*  Bible  'News  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,"  which  soon  became  the 
subject  of  severe  animadversion.     The  Hopkin- 
ton  association,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
passed  a  formal    sentence    of   condemnation 
against  the  book,  and  in  Nov.  1810  was  pub- 
lished "  An  Address  to  the  Churches  in  connec- 
tion with  the  General  Association  of  New  Hamp- 
shire on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity."     Having 
taken  up  his  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
from  1813  to  1818  he  edited  "The  Christian 
Disciple,"  a  periodical  published  in  that  place. 
In  1814  he  published  his  celebrated  tract  entitled 
"A  Solemn  Review  of  the  Custom  of  War," 
which  has  been  translated  intoseveral  languages. 
Shortly  after  this  the  Massachusetts  peace  soci- 
ety was  formed,  and  in  1819  he  commenced 
"The  Friend  of  Peace,"  which' continued  in 
quarterly  numbers  for  10  years,  nearly  the  whole 
of  it  being  written  by  himself.     In  1829  he  pub- 
lished "  The  Atoning  Sacrifice  a  Display  of  Love, 
not  of  Wrath ;"  in  1831,  "  The  Causes  and  Evils 
of  Contention  among  Christians;"  and  in  1833, 
"Last    Thoughts  on  Important    Subjects." — 
Samuel,  D.D.,  an  American  clergyman,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  Hollis,  N.  H,  Nov.  1, 
1770,  died  at  Brainerd,  Tenn.,  June  7, 1821.    He 
was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college  in  1795, 
licensed  to  preach  in  1796,  and  ordained  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  in  1797.    In 
1802  he  was  dismissed  on  account  of  a  difference 
of  religious  opinion  between  himself  and  a  por- 
tion of  his  church.     He  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  Tabernacle  church,  Salem,  in  1803,  chosen 
professor  of  theology  in  Dartmouth  college  the 
same  year,  but  declined  the  appointment,  became 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  American  board 
of  commissioners  for  foreign  missions  .in  1810, 
and  in  1815  became  engaged  in  the  Unitarian 
controversy,  having  for  his  immediate  opponent 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Channing.    At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  travelling  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  intending  on  the  journey  to  visit  the 
missionary  stations  of  Eliot  and  Brainerd.     He 
published    three    orations ;    six    sermons    on 
the   doctrine   of  future  punishment    (1800); 
three  letters  to  Dr.  Channing  in  connection 
with  the  Unitarian  controversy  (1816);  Watts's 
entire  and  select  hymns  (1818);  and  various 
occasional  sermons,   reports,  reviews,  essays, 
&c.     A  posthumous  volume  of  his  sermons  ap- 
peared in  1823. — His  son,  Samuel  Melakothon, 
D.D.,  born  in  Fitchburg,  Sept.  4,  1801,  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1822,  was  for 
several  years  professor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory 
in  Amherst  college,  and  then  became  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Salem  which  had  been  served 


by  his  father.  He  has  published  a  memoir  of 
his  father  entitled ''  Life  and  Labors  of  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Worcester"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  Boston,  1852). 

WORCESTERSHIRE,  a  W.  county  of  Eng- 
land, bounded  N.  W.  and  N.  by  Shropshire  and 
Staffordshire,  E.  by  Warwickshire,  S.  by  Glou- 
cestershire, and  W.  by  Herefordshire ;  area,  723 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  307,601.    The  chief  towns 
are  Worcester,  the  capital,  Evesham,  Droitwich, 
Dudley,   Kidderminster,    and   Bewdley.     The 
surface  is  generally  level  or  undulating,  and 
there  are  some  beautiful  vales  on  the  banks  of 
the  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Severn, 
Avon,  Stour,  and  Teme.     The  soil  is  very  deep 
and  fertile.     Worcestershire  is  celebrated  for 
its  orchards  and  cider.     Coal,  salt,  and  iron  are 
found.     Dudley  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  iron 
manufacture.     Kidderminster  is  famous  for  its 
carpets,  and  Worcester  for  its  porcelain.     Wor- 
cestershire sends  12  members  to  parliament, 
4  for  the  county,  and  8  for  the  principal  towns. 
WORDE,  Wynkin  de,  a  printer,  born  in  the 
dukedom  of  Lorraine   about  the  middle   of 
the  15th  century,  died  in  London  about  1534. 
He  accompanied  Caxton  to  England  in  1476  or 
1477,  and  remained  as  his  assistant  till  his  death 
in  1491,  when  he  succeeded  to  his  business,  and 
in  1497  removed  to  the  "  Sygn  of  tlie  Sonne  in 
flete  strete,  against  the  condyth."     Soon  after 
taking  charge  of  the  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count, he  made  great  improvements  in  the  art, 
introducing  Roman  letters,  and  cutting  many 
new  fonts  of  all  sizes  and  of  greatly  improved 
appearance.     He  also  supplied  type  to  other 
printers,  who  soon  became  numerous.     He  in- 
troduced into  his  "  Instructions  for  Pilgrims  to 
the  Holy  Land  "  (London,  1523)  Greek  type,  of 
which  he  was  the  first  in  England  to  make  use, 
and  also  some  Arabic  and  Hebrew  words,  which 
were  cut  on  wood  blocks.     Some  of  his  punch- 
es are  said  to  be  still  in  existence.     During  the 
period  between  1491  and  1534  he  published 
408  distinct  works,  most  of  them  remarkable 
at  that  period  for  neatness  and  elegance,  and 
many  illustrated  by  wood  engravings,  said  by 
Jackson   ("History  of  Wood   Engraving")  to 
have  been  executed  in  England,  and  not  pro- 
cured on  the  continent,  as  had  generally  been 
supposed.     The  colophon  or  device  of  Wynkin 
de  Worde,  appended  to  his  books,  is  usually 
that  of  Caxton  with  his  own  name  in  Gothic 
letters  underneath ;  but  in  a  few  cases  he  used 
a  much  more  complicated  one,  embracing  the 
emblazonments  of  the  later  Plantagenets  and 
the  Tudors.     His  will  is  still  extant  in  the  pre- 
rogative ofiice.     His  books  are  rare,  though 
not  as  rare  as  those  of  Caxton ;  they  are  much 
sought  after,  and  bring  high  prices.     One  of 
them,  "  The  Moste  Pyteful  Hystorye  of  the  No- 
ble Appolyn,  Kynge  of  Thyre,"  brought  £110 
at  the  duke  of  Roxburghe's  sale. 

WORDSWORTH,  William,  an  En^ish  poet, 
born  at  Cockermouth,  among  the  Cumberland 
hills,  April  7,  1770,  died  at  Rydal  Mount,  April 
23,  1850.  He  was  the  second  child  of  John 
Wordsworth,  an  attorney,  who  superintended 
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a  part  of  the  Lowther  estates,  and  of  Anne 
Oookson,  daughter  of  a  mercer  at  Penrith.  He 
supposed  himself  to  be  descended  from  the 
Wordsworths  of  Peniston,  near  Doncaster,  who 
had  been  landholders  from  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest, but  the  pedigree  was  conjectural.  His 
mother  died  when  he  was  8  years  old,  and  ex- 
pressed anxiety  about  him  alone  of  all  her  chil- 
dren, predicting  from  his  indomitable  self-will 
and  violent  temper  that  he  would  be  steady  in 
good  or  headstrong  in  evil.  He  attended  school 
at  Oockermouth,  and  from  his  9th  year  at  Hawks- 
head,  in  the  most  picturesque  district  of  Lanca- 
shire, where  he  often  roamed  by  day  and  night 
over  the  country,  read  the  fictions  of  Fielding, 
Swift,  Cervantes,  and  Le  Sage,  and  composed 
poems  for  his  own  amusement  and  for  school  ex- 
ercises, which  he  afterward  condemned  as  "  false 
from  their  over  wrought  splendor."  His  father 
died  in  1783,  and  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
uncles  he  was  sent  in  his  18th  year  to  St. 
John's  college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  con- 
tinued a  student  till  1T91,  when  he  received 
the  degree  of  B.A.  Averse  to  collegiate  stud- 
ies and  discipline,  impatient  of  restraint  and 
control,  and  preferring  to  pass  his  evenings 
either  with  gay  companions  or  alone  in  the 
college  gardens  by  the  Cam,  gazing  at  the 
trees,  and  peopling  the  walks  with  fairies,  his 
memories  of  his  cdma  mater  were  by  no  means 
affectionate;  but  he  made  himself  master  of 
Italian,  and  extended  his  acquaintance  with  the 
classics  and  the  English  poets.  He  ascribes  to 
this  period  a  growing  belief  in  his  own  mission 
as  a  poet,  and  selected  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
Milton,  and  Shakespeare  as  the  four  models 
whom  he  must  have  constantly  before  his  eyes. 
During  his  third  vacation  in  1790  he  made 
with  a  fellow  collegian  a  pedestrian  tour 
through  Prance,  Switzerland,  and  the  north  of 
Italy,  being  in  Prance  when  the  revolutionary 
enthusiasm  was  at  its  height.  After  taking  his 
degree  he  lodged  for  4  months  in  London,  often 
listening  to  the  debates  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons on  the  Prench  revolution;  went  on  a 
pedestrian  excursion  to  North  Wales ;  and 
in  the  autumn  of  1791  started  on  a  second 
pilgrimage  to  Prance,  where  he  shared  so  fully 
in  the  hopes  and  ideas  of  the  time  that  he  en- 
tertained the  project  of  becoming  a  naturalized 
Prenchman.  He  remained  about  a  year  at 
Orleans,  Blois,  and  Paris,  and  was  meditating 
how  to  rally  about  himself  the  struggling  fac- 
tions and  to  guide  the  revolution  to  a  glorious 
issue,  when  circumstances  obliged  his  return 
to  England,  just  in  time,  as  he  afterward  ac- 
knowledged, to  save  him  from  the  guillotine. 
He  fixed  his  abode  in  London,  and  to  vindi- 
cate his  talents,  which  his  Cambridge  career 
had  brought  into  question,  he  published  in  1792 
two  poems  in  the  heroic  couplet,  ''  An  Evening 
Walk,  addressed  to  a  Young  Lady,"  and  "  De- 
scriptive Sketches,  taken  during  a  Pedestrian 
Tour  among  the  Alps."  The  slight  notice 
which  they  attracted  was  not  at  all  satisfactory, 
though  Coleridge  says  that  "  seldom,  if  ever,  was 


the  emergence  of  an  original  poetic  genius 
above  the  literary  horizon  more  evidently  an- 
nounced." They  were  afterward  so  changed 
as  to  destroy  their  historical,  without  adding 
much  to  their  poetical  value.  In  his  republican 
zeal,  he  proposed  in  an  unpublished  letter  to 
the  bishop  of  Llandaff  to  scatter  plenty  over 
the  land  by  abolishing  the  monarchy  and  the 
peerage,  was  indignant  that  England  made  war 
against  France,  and  after  witnessing  on  the  Isle 
of  Wight  the  equipment  of  the  fleets  strayed 
toward  Wales,  and,  connecting  in  his  imagina- 
tion the  dreariness  of  Salisbury  plain  with  the 
rovings  of  disbanded  sailors  and  of  the  widows 
of  the  slain,  commenced  in  the  Spenserian 
stanza  the  poem  of  "Guilt  and  Sorrow,"  which 
did  not  appear  entire  till  1842.  Meantime 
his  friends  urged  him  to  enter  either  the  law 
or  the  church,  but  he  believed  himself  unfit 
for  the  former,  and  his  present  theological  and 
political  opinions  were  incompatible  with  the 
latter.  He  projected  a  monthly  miscellany  to 
be  called  "The  Philanthropist,"  and  sought  an 
engagement  as  contributor  to  some  opposition 
newspaper ;  but  each  scheme  seemed  impracti- 
cable, when  in  1795  he  received  a  legacy  of 
£900  from  Paisley  Calvert,  a  young  friend  whom 
he  had  attended  and  cheered  during  several 
months  of  his  last  illness.  "  Upon  the  interest 
of  the  £900,"  he  says,  "£400  being  laid  out  in  an 
annuity,  with  £200  deducted  from  the  principal, 
and  £100  a  legacy  to  my  sister,  and  £100  more 
which  the  *  Lyrical  Ballads'  brought  me,  my 
sister  and  I  contrived  to  live  seven  years, 
nearly  eight."  A  further  sum  of  £8,500  was 
paid  over  to  the  family  in  1802,  to  be  divided 
among  5  children,  as  arrears  due  from  the  earl 
of  Lonsdale  (Sir  James  Lowther)  ;  and  with 
this  provision  Wordsworth  resolved  to  make 
poetry  the  sole  business  of  his  life,  having  already 
conceived  of  painting  an  "  infinite  variety  of 
natural  appearances  that  had  been  unnoticed 
by  the  poets  of  any  age  or  country."  During 
his  unsettled  and  roving  career,  he  had  become 
accustomed  to  temperance  and  economy,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  1795  he  established  himself 
at  Racedown,  in  Somersetshire,  with  his  sister 
Dorothy,  his  cherished  associate  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  to  whom  he  ascribed  the 
happiest  influence  upon  his  character  and 
tastes.  There  he  began  the  tragedy  of  "  The 
Borderers,"  upon  which  he  bestowed  much  time 
and  thought,  but  which  was  never  acted,  and 
was  published  in  1842  only  to  be  pronounced 
an  unqualified  failure.  In  June,  1797,  Cole- 
ridge visited  him  at  Eacedown,  and  the  two 
poets,  charmed  with  each  other,  became  friends 
for  life.  Coleridge,  astonished  by  the  new  and 
unexpected  contemplations  and  feelings  which 
Wordsworth  evolved  from  the  common  ap- 
pearances of  the  world,  declared  himself  "  a  lit- 
tle man  by  his  side  ;"  and  Wordsworth,  seeing 
Coleridge  in  his  fullest  and  freshest  bloom,  and 
dazzled  by  his  exhaustless  intellectual  hoards 
and  colloquial  displays,  while  his  mind  was 
yet  undimmed  by  opium,  said  that  other  men 
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of  the  age  had  done  wonderful  things,  but  that 
Coleridge  was  the  only  wonderful  man  he  had 
ever  known.  The  Words  worths  soon  repaid 
his  visit  at  Ms  residence  in  Nether-Stowey, 
Somersetshire,  and  for  the  sake  of  being  near 
to  him  and  enjoying  his  daily  converse  removed 
to  a  house  in  the  neighboring  village  of  Alfox- 
den.  In  Nov.  1797,  the  poets  started  on  a 
pedestrian  tour  through  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and,  in  order  to  make  their  wits  pay  for 
their  pleasure,  began  a  joint  composition. 
Coleridge  suggested  the  theme  of  "  The  Ancient 
Mariner,"  to  which  his  partner  contributed  one 
or  two  ideas ;  but  they  soon  discovered  that 
the  supernatural  was  the  stronghold  of  the  one, 
and  the  natural  of  the  other ;  that  it  was  the 
aim  of  Coleridge  to  bring  unearthly  subjects 
within  the  range  of  earthly  feelings,  and  of 
Wordsworth  to  reveal  in  lowly  things  a  high 
and  spiritual  significance;  and  they  began  to 
concentrate  their  powers  upon  separate  poems. 
They  were  visited  by  Thelwall,  famous  from 
his  trial  for  high  treason,  and  the  government 
was  led  to  suspect  treasonable  counsels  in  their 
constant  conferences.  A  spy  was  sent  to 
watch  them ;  the  villagers  mistrusted  them ;  the 
habits  of  Wordsworth,  haunting  lonely  places 
and  the  sea  shore  by  moonlight,  and  muttering 
to  himself,  contributed  to  the  delusion,  and  led 
some  to  believe  that  he  was  crazed,  and  others 
that  he  was  a  smuggler;  and  at  length  the 
agent  of  the  landlord  at  Alfoxden  refused  to  let 
the  house  any  longer  to  so  dangerous  a  charac- 
ter. This  determined  the  two  poets  and  Miss 
Wordsworth  to  make  a  trip  to  Germany,  and 
to  raise  the  requisite  funds  the  volume  entitled 
"Lyrical  Ballads"  was  offered  to  the  poet  and 
publisher,  Joseph  Cottle  of  Bristol.  He  prof- 
fered 30  guineas  for  Wordsworth's  portion ; 
made  a  separate  bargain  with  Coleridge  for 
"  The  Ancient  Mariner,"  the  first  piece  in  the 
collection;  printed  an  edition  of  500  copies 
(1798)  ;  and  soon  after  sold  the  larger  part  of 
the  impression  at  a  loss  to  a  London  pub- 
lisher, and  presented  the  copyright,  as  of  no 
value,  to  Wordsworth.  The  volume  was  an 
experiment  upon  the  public  taste  as  to  how  far 
the  humblest  subjects  and  language  "really 
used  by  men"  should  be  deemed  fit  for  poetry ; 
many  of  the  pieces  were  of  a  ludicrous  simpli- 
city, which  seemed  the  more  grotesque  in  con- 
trast with  the  formal  and  often  finical  art 
which  marked  English  verse  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury; and  the  attempt  was  universally  neg- 
lected, ridiculed,  or  condemned.  Meantime 
Wordsworth  sailed  from  Yarmouth,  had  inter- 
views with  Klopstock  at  Hamburg,  remained 
several  months  at  Goslar,  continued  the  com- 
position of  minor  pieces,  returned  to  England 
in  the  spring  of  1799,  and  soon  after  took  up 
his  residence  with  his  sister  at  G-rasmere,  in 
Westmoreland.  In  1800  appeared  a  second 
edition  of  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads,"  in  2  volumes, 
with  the  addition  of  many  new  pieces,  and  with 
an  exposition  in  prose  of  the  principles  on 
which  as  a  poet  he  professed  to  write.     His 


theory  was  that  the  English  nation,  having  lost 
much  of  the  genuine  poetical  power  which  it 
once  possessed,  had  come  to  regard  the  essence 
of  poetry  as  lying  in  metre  and  diction,  in  the 
art  of  expression ;  that  an  exaggerated  anti- 
thesis between  prose  and  poetry  in  respect  of 
form,  and  an  oversight  of  the  vital  quality  of 
poetry,  had  been  the  result;  that  genuine 
poetry  takes  its  origin  in  an  attitude  of  the 
mind,  in  the  recollection  of  emotion;  that 
the  business  of  a  poet  is  to  represent  scenes 
and  passions  of  an  affecting  or  exciting  char- 
acter in  the  spontaneous  language  of  real  life ; 
that  metre  and  rhyme  are  to  be  tolerated 
only  as  auxiliaries  to  give  pleasure;  that 
the  European  mind  was  roused  to  a  higher 
mood  and  energy  near  the  close  of  the  18th 
century,  and  poetic  inspiration  returned  with 
Cowper  and  Burns;  and  that,  with  the  re- 
vival of  real  passion  and  poetic  vision,  poet- 
ical composition  should  resume  its  essential 
characteristic  of  unrhetorical  truth  and  simpli- 
city in  the  delineation  of  feeling.  He  was  en- 
couraged in  this  view  by  his  own  faculty  of 
discovering  latent  capabilities  of  poetical  sug- 
gestion in  the  most  insignificant  objects,  and 
by  his  sympathy  with  the  blunt  manners,  lively 
affections,  and  picturesque  aspects  of  the  vil- 
lagers and  rustics  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 
He  illustrated  in  his  poems  both  the  best  and 
worst  tendencies  of  his  system,  and,  while  dis- 
covering beauty  in  neglected  and  homely  ma- 
terials, also  often  demanded  sympathy  for  the 
pettiest  traits  of  common  life  and  adopted  the 
feeblest  forms  of  common  talk.  His  "Lyrical 
Ballads"  were  reprinted  in  1802,  and  again  in 
1805 ;  commanded  the  admiration  of  many 
young  enthusiasts,  as  John  Wilson  and  Thomas 
De  Quincey ;  and  were  mentioned  by  Jeffrey  in 
1807  as  "unquestionably  popular."  In  1802 
he  married  Miss  Mary  Hutchinson  of  Penrith, 
whom  he  had  known  from  childhood,  and  on 
whom  he  wrote  the  exquisite  lines,  "  She  was 
a  phantom  of  delight,"  &c. ;  and  his  residence 
in  the  lake  district  of  northern  England,  to 
which  Southey  had  also  retired,  and  where 
Coleridge  was  a  frequent  visitor,  gave  rise  to 
the  appellation  of  the  lake  school,  applied  to 
the  three  poets  and  their  associates.  In  1803, 
on  a  tour  through  Scotland,  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Sir  George 
Beaumont;  in  1805  he  suffered  his  first  serious 
sorrow  from  the  death  of  his  brother  Capt. 
John  Wordsworth,  who  perished  by  shipwreck ; 
and  in  1807  he  published  2  new  volumes  of 
"Poems,"  which  were  assailed  with  all  the  se- 
verity of  criticism.  Jeffrey,  who,  as  the  editor 
and  most  brilliant  contributor  of  the  "Edin- 
burgh Keview,"  held  an  almost  despotic  sway 
over  current  literature,  had  always  ridiculed 
the  lake  poets,  and  condemned  these  volumes 
as  miserably  inferior  to  their  predecessors. 
His  contemptuous  article  nearly  put  a  stop  to 
the  sale.  "  The  controversy  between  the  ^  Edin- 
burgh Review'  and  Wordsworth,"  says  Masson, 
"  was  literally  a  contest  between  the  old  and 
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the  new ;  in  which,  however,  the  old  derived 
certain  advantages  from  the  obstinacy  and  want 
of  tact  with  which  the  new  exposed  and  made 
a  boast  of  its  most  galling  peculiarities."  The 
special  criticisms  of  Jeffrey  differ  but  little,  ex- 
cept in  style  and  temper,  from  those  advanced 
by  Coleridge  in  his  ^'Biographia  Literaria"on 
the  puerile  language  and  trivial  details  which 
"Wordsworth  often  affected  in  the  championship 
of  his  theory.  In  1809  he  appeared  as  a  polit- 
ical prose  writer  with  an  eloquent  essay  on  the 
convention  of  Cintra,  which  he  strongly  op- 
posed ;  and  from  that  time  he  abandoned  his 
republican  dreams  and  became  a  conservative 
both  in  matters  of  church  and  state.  The  birth 
of  3  children  obliged  him  to  seek  larger  accom- 
modations than  those  at  Grasmere,  and  he  re- 
moved in  1808  to  Allan  Bank,  and  in  1813  to 
Rydal  Mount,  his  residence  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
lake  of  Rydal  and  of  part  of  Windermere,  and 
having  grounds  and  gardens  which  were  by  de- 
grees most  skilfully  embellished  under  his  di- 
rection. In  1813  also  he  was  appointed,  through 
the  influence  of  Lord  Lonsdale,  to  the  distrib- 
utorship of  stamps  in  the  county  of  Westmore- 
land, an  office  which  he  could  discharge  by 
deputy,  and  which  afforded  him  over  £500  a 
year.  It  had  long  been  his  aim  to  compose  a 
vast  philosophical  poem,  embodying  views  of 
men,  nature,  and  society,  as  an  introduction  to 
which  he  completed  in  1805  "The  Prelude," 
first  published  posthumously,  containing  a  rec- 
ord of  the  cultivation  and  progress  of  his  own 
powers.  The  main  poem,  entitled  "  The  Re- 
cluse," was  to  consist  of  3  parts,  to  which  "  The 
Prelude"  was  to  have  the  relation  of  an  ante- 
chapel  to  the  body  of  a  Gothic  church,  while  all 
his  minor  poems  were  to  represent  the  cells,  or- 
atories, and  sepulchral  recesses  belonging  to  such 
an  edifice.  Only  the  second  part,  entitled  ' '  The 
Excursion"  (1814),  the  noblest  and  most  elab- 
orate of  his  productions,  was  ever  published. 
It  is  in  blank  verse,  and  contains  passages  of 
sentiment,  description,  eloquence,  and  profound 
philosophical  meaning  rarely  surpassed ;  yet 
the  clissertation  is  often  tedious,  and  the  plot 
incongruous,  the  whole  plan  embracing  but  a 
3  days'  walk  among  the  mountains,  and  the 
principal  discourses  "of  truth,  of  grandeur, 
beauty,  love,  and  hope,"  being  put  into  the 
mouth  of  a  poor  Scotch  peddler.  Jeffrey  began 
his  criticism  with  the  proclamation :  "  This  will 
never  do!"  and  when  the  article  was  called  a 
"crushing  review,"  Southey  retorted  that  the 
critic  might  as  easily  crush  Skiddaw.  From 
this  time  the  war  between  the  poet  and  the  re- 
viewer waned ;  concessions  were  made  on  both 
sides ;  the  former  less  frequently  illustrated  his 
extreme  views  in  verses  of  ludicrous  simplicity 
and  pathos,  and  the  latter  began  to  do  justice 
to  the  merits  as  well  as  the  defects  of  the  new 
school.  In  1816  appeared  "  The  White  Doe  of 
Rystone,"  a  romantic  narrative  poem,  to  which 
in  point  of  conception  he  assigned  the  highest 
place  among  his  productions;  in  1819  the  serio- 


comic tales  of  "  Peter  Bell"  and  "  The  Wagon- 
er," both  of  which  had  been  written  many  years 
before,  and  were  severely  attacked ;  and  in  1822 
a  collection  of  sonnets  and  poems  under  the 
title  of  "  Memorials  of  a  Tour  on  the  Continent," 
soon  followed  by  his  series  of  ecclesiastical  son- 
nets. His  whole  income  from  his  literary  labors 
had  not  in  1819  amounted  to  £140,  and  even 
in  1829  he  remarks  that  he  had  worked  harder 
through  a  long  life  for  less  pecuniary  emolu- 
ment than  a  public  performer  gets  for  2  or  3 
songs.  But  his  reputation  rose  rapidly  from 
1830  to  1840  ;  new  editions  of  his  previous  vol- 
umes were  demanded;  in  1839  the  degree  of 
D.O.L.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  university 
of  Oxford  amid  enthusiastic  plaudits;  in  1842 
he  was  permitted  to  resign  his  office  to  his  sec- 
ond son,  and  received  a  pension  of  £300 ;  and  in 
1843  he  succeeded  Southey  as  poet  laureate. 
He  published  a  collected  edition  of  his  poems 
in  1842,  arranging  them  in  a  new  order  accord- 
ing to  subjects.  His  health  was  shaken  in  1847 
by  the  death  of  his  only  daughter  Dora  (Mrs. 
Quillinan),  but  he  continued  generally  well  till 
within  a  few  weeks  of  his  own  death,  on  the 
anniversary  of  St.  George  and  of  the  birth  and 
death  of  Shakespeare. — With  the  exception  of 
tours  in  Scotland  and  on  the  continent,  and  oc- 
casional visits  to  London,  his  whole  life  was 
passed  among  the  lakes.  In  enjoyment  of  world- 
ly competence,  he  walked,  boated,  wrote,  at- 
tended church,  and  received  visitors.  In  his 
later  years  the  day  began  and  closed  with  pray- 
ers ;  and  after  breakfast  the  family  read  the  les- 
sons and  psalms.  His  study  was  the  open  air,  in 
which,  he  says,  nine  tenths  of  his  poems  were 
shaped.  The  neighbors  who  heard  him  in  the 
act  of  verse  making,  after  some  prolonged  ab- 
sence, were  wont  to  exclaim :  "  There  he  is ; 
we  are  glad  to  hear  him  booing  about  again." 
The  first  characteristic  of  his  poetry  is  his  ex- 
treme sensibility  to  and  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  changing  phenomena  of  external  na- 
ture. By  no  one  else  has  the  world  of  sight 
and  sound,  from  the  planetary  motions  in  the 
heavens  down  to  the  restless  shadow  of  the 
smallest  flower,  been  so  sedulously  studied  dur- 
ing a  long  life.  II.  Christopher,  D.D.,  an  Eng- 
lish clergyman  and  author,  youngest  brother 
of  the  preceding,  born  at  Cockermouth,  Cum- 
berland, June  9,  1774,  died  at  Buxted,  Sussex, 
Dec.  31,  1839.  He  was  graduated  B.A.  at 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  in  1796,  and  elected 
to  a  fellowship.  His  "  Six  Letters  to  Granville 
Sharp,  Esq.,  respecting  his  Remarks  on  the  Use 
of  the  Definite  Article  in  the  Greek  Text  of 
the  New  Testament"  (1802),  procured  him  the 
situation  of  chaplain  to  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. He  afterward  obtained  a  rectory  in 
ISTorfolk,  and  in  1808  the  deanery  of  Bocking, 
Essex,  whence  he  was  transferred  in  1816  to 
the  rectory  of  St.  Mary's,  Lambeth,  and  Sund- 
ridge,  Kent.  He  exchanged  these  afterward 
for  the  rectory  of  Buxted.  In  1820  he  was  in- 
stalled in  the  mastership  of  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  which  he  resigned  after  holding  it 
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for  21  years.  He  published  an  "Ecclesiastical 
Biography"  (6  vols.  8vo.,  1809) ;  "  Sermons  on 
Various  Occasions"  (1814);  "  Who  wrote  Et/ccoy 
Baa-iXiKij  ?"  (1824) ;  "  King  Charles  I.  the  Author 
of  Icon  Basilike,  further  proved "  (1828) ;  and 
"  Christian  Institutes"  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1837),  de- 
signed for  students  in  the  university  and  candi- 
dates for  holy  orders.  HI.  Christopher,  D.D., 
son  of  the  preceding,  horn  about  1808,  was  ed- 
ucated at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  was  afterward  chosen  a  fellow,  travelled  in 
Greece  in  1832-3,  recording  his  impressions  of 
the  journey  in  his  "  Athens  and  Attica"  (1836), 
took  orders,  became  head  master  of  Harrow 
school  in  1835,  was  chosen  public  orator  of  the 
university  of  Cambridge  in  1836,  and  in  1844 
was  appointed  a  canon  of  Westminster.  He 
became  vicar  of  Stanford-in-the-Vale,  Berk- 
shire, in  1850.  Dr.  Wordsworth  is  a  volumi- 
nous author,  having  published,  beside  the  work 
above  mentioned,  "Ancient  Writings  copied 
from  the  Walls  of  the  City  of  Pompeii "  (1838) ; 
"Greece,  Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and  Histori- 
cal ;"  "  The  Correspondence  of  Richard  Bentley" 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  1842)  ;  "  Theophilus  Anglicanus, 
or  Instruction  for  the  young  Student  concern- 
ing the  Church,  and  our  own  Branch  of  it " 
(1843  ;  abridged  and  published  under  the  title 
of  "  Elements  of  Instruction  concerning  the 
Church,"  &c.,  1849) ;  "  Diary  in  France,  mainly 
on  Topics  concerning  Education  and  the 
Church"  (1845);  "Letters  to  M.  Gondon  on 
the  Destructive  Character  of  the  Church  of 
Rome"  (1847;  with  a  "Sequel,"  1848);  "On 
the  Canon  of  the  Scriptures"  (1848) ;  "Lectures 
on  the  Apocalypse"  (1849);  "Memoirs  of  Wil- 
liam Wordsworth,  Poet  Laureate"  (2  vols.  8vo., 
1851) ;  "  St.  Hippolytus  and  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Third  Century" 
(1853)  ;  "  Remarks  on  M.  Bunsen's  Work  on  St. 
Hippolytus"  (1855);  "Babylon,  or  the  Question 
examined.  Is  the  Church  of  Rome  the  Babylon 
of  the  Apocalypse?"  beside  an  edition  of  The- 
ocritus, sermons,  a  volume  of  prayers  for  Har- 
row school,  &G,  TV.  Charles,  D.O.L.,  an  Eng- 
lish divine,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
1806,  was  educated  at  Christchurch,  Oxford, 
where  he  became  a  tutor,  and  was  second  mas- 
ter of  Winchester  college  from  1835  to  1846, 
and  first  warden  of  Trinity  college,  Perthshire, 
from  1846  to  1854.  In  1853  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  the  united  sees  of  St.  Andrew's,  Dun- 
keld,  and  Dunblane,  Scotland.  He  has  published 
a  Greek  grammar  (1839)  ;  a  series  of  discourses 
under  the  title  of  "  Christian  Boyhood  at  a  Pub- 
lic School;"  "The  College  of  St.  Mary,  Win- 
ton  ;"  a  manual  of  instruction  on  confirmation 
entitled  "  Catechesis ;"  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
on  "Religious  Liberty;"  "Notes  on  theEucha- 
ristio  Controversy;"  "A  United  Church  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  vindicated" 
(1862);  together  with  various  sermons,  pam- 
phlets, &c. 

WORKHOUSE.    See  Pauperism. 

WORMIUS,  or  Worm,  Olaf,  a  Danish  physi- 
cian and  scholar,  born  in  Aarhuus  in  1588,  died 


in  1654.  He  was  educated  at  Marburg  and  at 
Strasbourg,  where  he  studied  medicine,  and 
after  travelling  in  France,  Italy,  Holland,  and 
England,  returned  in  1613  to  his  native  coun- 
try, where  he  was  made  professor  of  belles-let- 
tres in  the  university  of  Copenhagen.  In  1615 
he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  the  Greek 
language,  and  in  1624  to  that  of  medicine.  As 
a  physician  he  was  employed  by  his  sovereign 
Christian  Y.,  who  rewarded  him  for  his  ser- 
vices with  the  post  of  canon  of  the  cathedral 
at  Lund.  In  the  history  of  anatomy  he  is 
known  by  the  bones  of  the  skull  called  after 
him  ossa  Wormiana^  of  which  he  made  a  par- 
ticular description.  He  wrote  works  on  medi- 
cine and  natural  history,  and  also  on  the  his- 
tory and  antiquities  of  Norway  and  Denmark. 

WORMS  (vermes)^  the  lowest  class  of  articu- 
lated animals,  containing,  according  to  Agassiz, 
the  3  orders  trematoids  (including  cestods, 
planarice,  and  leeches),  nematoids  (including 
acanthocepTialct  and  gordiacei)^  and  annelids. 
Most  of  these  orders  have  been  described  under 
Annelida,  Earthworm,  Entozoa,  Leech,  and 
Nereids,  leaving  only  two  of  sufficient  interest 
to  be  noticed  here. — The  planarians  have  an 
oval  or  elliptical  form,  generally  with  an  ex- 
tensible proboscis  springing  from  the  ventral 
surface,  leading  into  a  large  digestive  cavity 
with  numerous  branches,  but  without  anal 
opening;  though  gelatinous,  they  have  great 
contractile  powers,  and  can  reduce  themselves 
to  a  lump  of  jelly,  in  which  shape  incautious 
eaters  of  water  cresses  are  liable  to  swallow 
them ;  they  live  in  both  salt  and  fresh  water, 
swimming  with  an  undulating  motion  like 
leeches,  and  creeping  easily  on  stones  and  aqua- 
tic plants ;  though  of  small  size,  they  are  vora- 
cious and  carnivorous.  They  are  capable  of 
remarkable  increase  by  subdivision ;  of  the 
black  planaria  of  the  English  coasts  (P.  nigra) 
Daly  ell  says  it  is  "  privileged  to  multiply  its 
species  in  proportion  to  the  violence  offered  to 
its  otherwise  delicate  frame ;  it  may  almost  be 
said  to  be  immortal  under  the  edge  of  the 
knife ;"  every  section  of  the  body  becomes  a 
perfect  animal,  and  if  the  head  or  tail  be  cut 
off  it  is  replaced.  There  are  many  marine 
species,  an  inch  or  two  long,  on  the  North 
American  coast,  for  descriptions  of  some  of 
which  by  C.  Girard  see  "  Proceedings  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,"  vols.  iii. 
and  iv.  (1848-'52);  their  form  is  generally 
flattened,  like  the  foot  of  a  gasteropod  mol- 
lusk;  Mr.  Girard  is  inclined  to  place  them 
among  mollusks.  In  the  allied  genus  nemertes 
(Cuv.),  commonly  called  ribbon  worms,  the 
body  is  more  elongated  and  has  a  distinct  anus ; 
lorlasia  (Oken),  found  on  the  coasts  of  England 
and  France,  attains  a  length  of  more  than  15 
feet,  remaining  coiled  up  by  day  under  stones 
and  seeking  for  prey  at  night.  The  genus  gor- 
diu8  (0.  Mtiller),  containing  the  curious  hair 
worms,  has  a  very  long  and  slender  body,  pre- 
senting an  extraordinary  resemblance  to  a  horse 
hair,  whence  the  popular  belief  of  their  origin 
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from  hairs  dropped  accidentally  into  the  water ; 
they  have  the  intestinal  canal  without  anus, 
and  live  as  parasites  in  the  bodies  of  various 
insects,  occupying  often  more  space  than  the 
internal  organs  of  their  hosts;  a  specimen  11 
inches  long  has  been  found  in  a  ground  beetle  of 
only  one  inch,  and  others  have  been  seen  3  feet 
long;  when  mature  they  quit  the  bodies  of  in- 
sects, and  go  into  water  or  moist  earth,  where 
they  lay  their  eggs  in  long  chains,  at  times  sud- 
denly appearing  in  such  vast  numbers  as  to 
give  rise  to  the  reports  of  "  worm  rains ;" 
they  are  able  to  remain  hard  and  brittle  in  dry 
weather,  recovering  after  a  rain.  The  common 
G,  aquaticus  (Mtill.)  is  7  to  10  inches  long,  and 
-h  ^^  2V  c>f  an  inch  wide,  the  tail  in  the  male 
being  bifid ;  the  young  escape  from  the  eggs  in 
about  3  weeks,  of  a  very  difierent  shape  from 
their  parents,  being  ^^^  of  an  inch  long,  with 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  body  cylindrical, 
rounded  and  furnished  with  short  spines  at 
the  end ;  the  anterior  is  wider,  the  mouth  hav- 
ing 2  circles  of  retractile  tentacles  and  a  club- 
shaped  proboscis;  they  are  swallowed  alive 
by  beetles  and  other  insects,  in  the  bodies  of 
which  they  undergo  development  into  the  long 
hair  worms. 

.  WORMS,  a  city  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  26  m.  from  Mentz,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine;  pop.  in  1865,  10,728.  It  has  a 
cathedral  of  Romanesque  architecture,  built  in 
the  11th  century,  and  f  other  churches,  with  a 
synagogue  of  the  11th  century.  Patent  leather 
is  extensively  manufactured,  and  the  famous 
wine  called  Liebfrauenmilch  is  produced  on  an 
adjoining  hill. — The  city  is  one  of  the  oldest  of 
Germany ;  it  is  the  scene  of  the  Nihelungen- 
Lied^  and  there  are  traces  of  Roman  occupation. 
Attila  destroyed,  and  Clovis  rebuilt  it.  Charle- 
magne and  the  Carlovingians  often  resided  here. 
Important  councils  of  the  church  and  imperial 
diets  were  held  here,  including  that  before 
which  Luther  appeared  on  April  17  and  18, 
1521.  In  the  13th  century  Worms  had  60,000 
inhabitants,  and  at  the  end  of  the  30  years'  war 
30,000.  In  1622  it  was  sacked  by  the  imperial- 
ists, and  in  1689  by  the  French. 

WORMWOOD,  a  homely  herb  with  a  pro- 
verbially bitter  taste,  usually  seen  in  gardens, 
though  occasionally  found  in  waste  places  by 
the  roadsides,  and  of  value  for  its  aromatic  and 
medicinal  qualities,  being  tonic,  a  vermifuge, 
&o.  The  common  wormwood  (artemisia  ab- 
sinthium, Linn.)  has  a  perennial  root ;  cluster- 
ed and  numerous  stems  springing  from  the 
base  of  the  plant,  which  grow  2  or  3  feet  high; 
abundance  of  long,  petiolate,  irregularly  bipin- 
natifid  leaves,  hoary  with  short  silky  pu- 
bescence, which  likewise  clothes  the  entire 
plant;  composite  flowers  in  numerous  heads 
on  leafy  racemes,  the  florets  yellowish,  the 
seeds  (achenia)  oblong  and  smooth.  There  are 
several  other  species,  such  as  the  tarragon, 
used  to  impart  a  flavor  to  vinegar,  the  south- 
ernwood, the  mugwort,  &c.,  seen  in  gardens, 
and  the  moxa  (A,  moxa,  De  Oandolle),  a  na- 


tive of  China,  the  loose  wool  of  the  stems  and 
foliage  of  which  is  employed  as  an  inflamma- 
tory substance  in  surgery.  The  wormwoods 
are  all  readily  propagated  from  their  seeds  or 
by  division  of  their  roots.  They  are  generally 
indigenous  to  Europe. 

WORNUM,  Ralph  Nicholson-,  an  English 
author,  born  in  Thornton,  JSTorth  Durham,  Dec. 
29,  1812.  He  was  educated  at  University  col- 
lege, London,  and  between  1834  and  1839 
studied  painting  and  the  fine  arts  in  the  princi- 
pal continental  cities.  Having  practised  por- 
trait painting  for  some  years  in  London,  he 
devoted  himself  principally  to  the  literature  of 
his  profession,  in  which  he  has  since  been  oc- 
cupied. In  1848  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on 
ornamental  art  in  the  government  schools  of 
design,  and  in  1852  librarian  and  keeper  of 
casts  in  the  department  of  art  into  which  they 
were  constituted.  He  resigned  these  offices 
upon  being  appointed  in  1855  keeper  and  sec- 
retary of  the  national  gallery,  which  post  he  still 
retains  (1862).  He  is  the  author  of  a  "  History 
of  Painting,  Ancient  and  Modern"  (2  vols. 
12mo.,  1847),  and  "  Epochs  of  Painting"  (1860) ; 
of  several  biographical  and  descriptive  cata- 
logues illustrative  of  the  national  gallery ;  and 
of  4  reports  prepared  while  he  was  connected 
with  the  department  of  art.  He  wrote  the 
article  "  Painting"  and  most  of  the  biographies 
of  artists  in  the  "Penny  Cyclopaedia"  and 
"English  Cyclopaedia,"  and  has  been  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  "Londcm  Art  Jour- 
nal" and  other  periodicals  of  the  class.  As 
keeper  of  the  national  gallery  he  prepared  for 
exhibition  the  valuable  bequest  of  Turner. 

WORONICZ,  Jan  Pawel,  a  Polish  prelate 
and  poet,  born  in  Yolhynia  in  1757,  died  in 
Vienna,  Dec.  4, 1829.  He  was  educated  by  the 
Jesuits  at  Ostrog,  became  a  member  of  that 
society,  and  was  employed  as  secretary  by  the 
bishop  of  Warsaw.  Under  Alexander  I.  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Cracow,  and  under  Nicholas  in 
1828  primate  of  Poland.  He  was  distinguished 
as  a  preacher  in  country  churches  before  his 
elevation,  and  afterward  crowds  flocked  to 
hear  him  in  the  cathedral  of  Warsaw.  His 
poems  (Foezye,  2  vols.,  Cracow,  1832)  are  re- 
markable for  vivid  and  glowing  diction  and 
lyrical  sublimity;  his  prose  writings  (Pisma, 
6  vols.,  Cracow,  1832),  including  his  sermons, 
have  in  beauty  of  style  hardly  been  surpassed 
by  those  of  any  other  Polish  writer. 

WORONZOFF,  or  Yoeontzoff,  a  noble  fam- 
ily of  Russia,  descended  from  Gabriel  Woron- 
zoff*,  who  died  at  the  siege  of  Tchighirin  in  Little 
Russia  in  1678,  and  one  of  whose  grandsons.  Mi- 
hail,  became  the  lover  of  the  empress  Eliza- 
beth. By  her  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the 
empire  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  re- 
ceived through  her  influence  in  1744,  from  the 
emperor  Charles  YIL,  the  title  of  count  of  the 
holy  Roman  empire.  In  1760  his  two  brothers, 
Roman  and  John,  obtained  the  same  position. 
Count  Mihail  was  chiefly  known  as  a  diplo- 
matist, and  in  1745  negotiated  the  alliance 
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between  Sweden  and  Russia,  and  subsequently 
another  treaty  with  Austria  in  regard  to  the 
succession  of  Maria  Theresa.  In  the  last  years 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  he  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  Swedish  party,  but  lost  his  influence  af- 
ter the  accession  of  Catharine  II.  tie  died  in 
1767.  Of  his  three  nieces,  one,  Elizabeth  Ro- 
manovna,  was  tbe  mistress  of  Peter  HI.  before 
he  ascended  the  throne,  and  another,  Catha- 
rine Romano vna,  was  the  princess  Dashkoff.  In 
1797  the  family  of  Woronzoff  received  the  dig- 
nity of  counts. — The  most  celebrated  later 
member  of  the  family  is  Mihail  Semeno- 
TiTOH,  Prince  Woronzoff,  a  Russian  general  and 
statesman,  born  in  Moscow  in  1782,  died  in 
Odessa,  ISTov.  18,  1856.  He  was  brought  up  in 
England,  where  his  father  was  Russian  ambas- 
sador, and  where  his  sister  was  married  to  the 
earl  of  Pembroke,  father  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sidney 
Herbert.  Upon  returning  to  his  native  land,  he 
entered  at  the  age  of  19  the  Russian  army, 
fought  in  the  Caucasus  under  Tzitzianoff,  and  in 
Turkey  under  Kutusoff,  and  highly  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  the  campaigns  of  1812-14  against 
France,  commanding  a  division  at  the  battle  of 
Borodino,  where  he  received  a  severe  wound. 
From  1815  to  1818  he  commanded  the  Russian 
contingent  of  the  army  of  occupation  in  Prance, 
and  in  the  latter  year  attended  the  congress 
of  the  alhes  at  Aix  la  Ohapelle.  In  1823  he 
was  made  governor  of  l^ew  (South)  Russia 
and  Bessarabia,  and  in  1826  with  Ribeaupierre 
negotiated  the  treaty  of  Akerman  with  the  Ot- 
toman Porte.  In  1828,  after  Prince  Mentchi- 
koff  was  wounded,  he  conducted  the  operations 
of  the  siege  of  Varna.  In  Dec.  1844,  he  received 
in  addition  to  his  other  government  that  of 
the  Caucasus.  He  directed  a  severe  campaign 
in  that  country,  and  on  July  18,  1845,  took 
and  destroyed  Dargo,  Shamyl's  chief  town,  for 
which  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  prince. 
In  1847  Salti  was  conquered,  and  in  1848  Gor- 
gebil,  while  at  the  same  time  he  endeavored  by 
a  conciliatory  policy  to  gain  over  the  native 
tribes ;  but  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Tur- 
key in  1853  rendered  the  difificulties  of  his 
position  more  arduous.  Confined  at  Tiflis  by 
sickness,  his  generals  were  successful  in  defeat- 
ing the  Turkish  forces  with  which  they  were 
engaged ;  but  in  March,  1854,  Woronzoff  was 
under  the  necessity  of  repairing  for  the  sake 
of  his  health  to  Carlsbad  and  Schlangenbad. 
He  returned  in  October,  and  was  released  in 
the  same  month  from  his  command.  On  the 
coronation  of  Alexander  II.  in  1856,  he  received 
the  staff  of  field  marshal,  and  for  his  services 
in  the  Caucasus  and  elsewhere  monuments  have 
been  erected  to  his  memory  in  Tiflis  and  Odessa. 
WORSAAE,  Jens  Jacob  Asmussen,  a  Danish 
antiquary,  born  inYeile,  Jutland,  March  14, 1821. 
He  was  educated  at  Copenhagen,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  early  Scandinavian 
history.  From  1838  to  1843  he  was  an  assist- 
ant in  the  royal  museum  of  northern  antiqui- 
ties. For  the  purpose  of  antiquarian  investi- 
gations he  made  journeys  in  Denmark,  Sweden, 
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Norway,  and  Germany,  and  in  1846  published 
"  The  Primeval  Antiquities  of  Denmark"  (Co- 
penhagen, 1846).  He  travelled  in  1846  and 
1847  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  to  trace 
the  vestiges  of  Scandinavian  settlements,  and 
for  the  same  purpose  visited  in  1851-2  No?«'- 
mandy  and  Brittany,  central  France,  and  Eng- 
land. In  1854  he  made  a  journey  to  Italy. 
His  writings  are  numerous  and  important. 

WORSTED.    See  Wool. 

WORT,  the  unfermented  product  of  brewing, 
or  sweet  infusion  of  malt.     See  BEEwma. 

WORTH.  I.  A  new  IsT.  co.  of  Iowa,  border- 
ing on  Minnesota,  and  drained  by  aflSuents  of 
the  Shell  Rock  and  Iowa  rivers ;  area,  about 
420  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  756.  The  surface  is 
undulating  or  level,  and  diversified  by  prairie 
and  woodland.  II.  A  new  S.  W.  co.  of  Georgia, 
bounded  K  E.  by  Flint  river  and  S.  E.  by  the 
Withlacoochee ;  area,  about  900  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1860,  2,763,  of  whom  632  were  slaves.  It 
is  intersected  by  the  Albany  branch  railroad, 
unfinished.     Capital,  Isabella. 

WORTH,  William  Jenkins,  an  American 
general,  born  in  Hudson,  Columbia  co.,  K  Y., 
March  1, 1794,  died  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  May 
7, 1849.  He  received  an  ordinary  education,  and 
became  a  trader's  clerk  at  Hudson,  but  when 
the  war  of  1812  broke  out  enlisted  as  a  private 
soldier.  He  was  appointed  a  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  23d  infantry,  March  19,  1813,  was  aide-de- 
camp to  Gen.  Lewis  in  1813,  and  became  aide- 
de-camp  to  Gen.  Scott  in  March,  1814.  He 
was  brevetted  as  a  captain  for  gallant  conduct 
at  the  battle  of  Chippewa,  July  5, 1814,  and  on 
July  25  won  the  brevet  rank  of  major  in  the 
same  manner  at  Lundy's  Lane,  where  he  was 
severely  wounded.  On  the  reorganization  of 
the  army  in  1815,  he' was  made  a  captain  in  the 
2d  infantry,  and  from  March,  1820,  to  Dec. 
1828,  he  was  instructor  in  infantry  tactics  and 
commander  of  cadets  at  West  Point.  On  May 
30, 1832,  he  was  appointed  a  major  of  ordnance, 
and  on  July  7,  1838,  he  became  colonel  of  the 
8th  infantry.  In  1840  he  was  sent  to  serve  in 
the  w^ar  against  the  Florida  Indians,  and  in 
1841,  on  the  retirement  of  Gen.  Armistead, 
took  the  chief  command.  He  was  successful 
in  repeated  and  severe  conflicts  with  the  sav- 
ages, whereby  the  war  was  brought  to  a  close, 
and  in  August,  1842,  was  brevetted  a  brigadier- 
general  for  gallantry  and  distinguished  services. 
On  the  approach  of  the  war  with  Mexico  he 
joined  Gen.  Taylor  at  Corpus  Christi,  and  re- 
mained with  him  for  some  time,  when  he  went 
to  Washington  intending  to  resign  on  account 
of  a  misunderstanding  with  Taylor.  The  out- 
break of  actual  war  induced  him  to  change  this 
determination.  He  returned  to  the  army,  and 
in  the  battle  of  Monterey,  Sept.  23,  1846,  bore 
a  very  important  part.  He  commanded  that 
division  of  the  army  which  had  been  ordered 
to  carry  the  heights  on  the  Saltillo  road,  while 
Gen.  Taylor  with  the  other  division  advanced 
along  the  Seralvo  road.  As  it  was  impossible 
to  communicate  with  the  commander-in-chief. 
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Worth  was  obliged  to  act  independently 
throughout  the  battle.  He  carried  the  forts 
commanding  his  line  of  approach,  stormed  the 
bishop's  palace,  and  had  fought  his  way  through 
the  streets  nearly  to  the  great  plaza,  when  the 
town  capitulated  to  Taylor,  approaching  from 
the  other  side.  For  these  achievenlents  Worth 
was  bre vetted  a  major-general,  and  received 
from  congress  a  sword  *4n  testimony  of  the 
high  sense  entertained  by  congress  of  his  gal- 
lantry and  good  conduct  in  storming  Monte- 
rey." Having  been  withdrawn  from  the  army 
of  Gen.  Taylor  prior  to  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista,  he  commanded  a  division  in  that  of  Gen. 
Scott  at  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz.  He  was  also 
distinguished  at  Cerro  Gordo,  and  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Puebla  and  of  the  bridgehead  at  Churu- 
busco;  and  at  Molino  del  Key,  Sept.  8,  1846, 
he  led  the  assault  upon  the  almost  impregnable 
defences  of  the  Mexicans,  which  he  carried 
with  the  loss  of  nearly  one  fourth  of  his  com- 
mand. He  also  distinguished  himself  in  storm- 
ing the  San  Oosme  gate  of  Mexico  on  Sept.  13, 
and  received  there  the  message  of  the  munici- 
pal authorities  proposing  to  surrender  the  city. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  Gen.  Worth 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  department  of 
the  South- West,  which  he  held  till  his  death. 
Beside  the  sword  presented  to  him  by  congress, 
he  received  others  from  the  states  of  New  York 
(1838)  and  Louisiana  (1848),  and  from  his  na- 
tive county,  and  in  1842  a  vote  of  thanks  from 
the  legislature  of  Florida  for  having  closed  the 
Seminole  war.  A  monument  has  been  erected 
to  his  memory  by  the  city  of  New  York,  at  the 
junction  of  Broadway  and  Fifth  avenue,  front- 
ing Madison  square,  beneath  which  his  remains 
are  interred. 

WORTHINGTON",  Thomas,  a  governor  of 
Ohio,  born  near  Oharlestown,  Jefferson  co.,  Va., 
July  16,  1773,  died  in  New  York  city,  June  20, 
1827.  He  removed  to  Ohio  in  1797,  and  in 
1799,  1800,  and  1801  was  a  member  of  the  ter- 
ritorial legislature,  and  in  1802  of  the  conven- 
tion for  forming  a  state  constitution.  He  was 
a  senator  in  congress  from  1803  to  1807,  and 
from  1810  to  1814,  and  governor  of  Ohio  from 
1815  to  1819.  In  1826  he  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  board  of  canal  commissioners. 
Few  men  have  impressed  their  character  more 
indelibly  on  the  history  of  a  state  than  Gov- 
ernor Worthington  did  upon  that  of  Ohio. 

WOTTON,  Sir  Heney,  an  English  author, 
born  at  Bocton  hall,  parish  of  Boughton  Mal- 
herbe,  Kent,  April  9,  1568,  died  in  Dec.  1639. 
He  was  educated  at  Winchester  school,  and  at 
New  and  Queen's  colleges,  Oxford,  and  in  his 
22d  year  left  the  university  to  travel.  He 
spent  a  year  in  France,  3  years  in  Germany, 
and  about  4  in  Italy,  and  upon  his  return  to 
England  became  secretary  to  the  earl  of  Essex, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Spain  and  Ireland. 
When  Essex  was  charged  with  treason  in  1601, 
Wotton  fled  to  France.  About  March,  1602, 
he  was  in  Florence,  and  was  employed  by  the 
grand  duke  Ferdinand  L  to  carry  information 


to  King  James  of  Scotland  that  a  plot  had  been 
laid  to  assassinate  him.  He  performed  this 
mission  very  discreetly,  and  after  a  stay  of 
3  months  in  Scotland  returned  to  Florence. 
On  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  he  proceeded 
to  England,  received  at  once  the  honor  of 
knighthood,  and  in  the  next  year  (1604)  was 
sent  ambassador  to  Venice.  He  was  recalled 
in  1610,  toward  the  close  of  1615  was  sent  on 
a  mission  to  the  United  Provinces,  and  in  1616 
was  reappointed  to  the  Venetian  embassy.  He 
afterward  discharged  several  other  diplomatic 
trusts,  and  in  1623  was  appointed  provost  of 
Eton  college,  an  office  which  he  retained  until 
his  death.  As  it  could  not  be  regularly  held 
by  a  layman,  he  was  ordained  deacon.  He 
wrote  '^  Elements  of  Architecture"  (1624),  then 
the  best  work  on  that  subject ;  "The  State  of 
Christendom,  giving  a  perfect  and  exact  Dis- 
covery of  many  political  Intrigues  and  secret 
Mysteries  of  State  practised  in  most  of  the 
Courts  of  Europe"  (fol.,  1657)  ;  and  several  less 
important  works.  He  is  best  known  now  by 
his  poems,  which,  though  few  and  brief,  and 
generally  of  a  fugitive  character,  display  great 
delicacy  of  feeling  and  happiness  of  expression. 
His  friend  Izaak  Walton  published  his  life  in 
1651,  with  a  collection  of  his  poems,  letters, 
and  miscellaneous  writings,  under  the  title  of 
Eeliqum  Wottoniance, 

WOTTON,  William,  an  English  divine  and 
author,  born  at  Wrentham,  Suffolk,  Aug.  13, 
1666,  died  Feb.  13,  1726.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  able  to  read  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
at  6  years  of  age,  and  entered  Catharine  hall, 
Cambridge,  at  10.  He  there  added  to  his  stud- 
ies the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  languages. 
He  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1679,  obtained 
various  preferments,  and  wrote  "Keflections 
upon  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning"  (8vo. 
London,  1694),  *' A  History  of  Rome,"  &c. 

WOUVERMAN,  Philip,  a  Dutch  painter, 
born  in  Haarlem  in  1620,  died  in  1668.  He 
was  instructed  by  his  father,  an  indifferent 
artist,  and  by  Wynants  of  Haarlem,  in  which 
city  his  life  was  passed.  According  to  the 
commonly  received  account,  his  reputation 
during  his  life  as  a  painter  was  small.  After 
his  death  his  pictures  rose  immensely  in  value, 
and  he  is  now  one  of  the  most  esteemed  paint- 
ers of  the  Dutch  school.  In  consequence,  it  is 
said,  of  the  disgust  with  which  this  neglect  in- 
spired him,  he  destroyed  before  his  death  all 
the  studies  he  had  made  during  his  life,  from 
fear  that  his  son  might  be  induced  by  the  pos- 
session of  them  to  become  a  painter.  His  sub- 
jects consist  for  the  most  part  of  roadside  scenes 
and  hunting  or  battle  pieces,  and  it  is  common- 
ly believed  that  he  never  painted  a  picture  with- 
out a  white  or  gray  horse  as  a  conspicuous 
object.  His  technical  qualities  are  of  a  high 
order,  and  his  skies,  foregrounds,  and  foliage 
are  executed  in  the  best  style  of  his  school.  He 
left  upward  of  800  carefully  finished  pictures. 

WOW-WOW,  a  name  given  to  the  active  and 
silvery  gibbons.    See  Ape. 
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WRAOKGRASS  (zostera  marina^  Linn.),  an 
aquatic  plant  of  the  natural  order  naiadacecB^ 
having  a  creeping  rootstock  sheathed  by  the 
bases  of  very  long,  linear,  obtuse,  ribbon- 
shaped,  obscurely  nerved,  green  leaves,  whence 
the  generic  name  (Gr.  foooriyp,  a  band).  The 
flowers  are  numerous,  of  two  kinds,  sessile  and 
naked,  arranged  in  two  rows  in  a  concealed 
spike,  and  appear  in  May  and  June.  The  plant 
is  very  common  in  bays  and  inlets  of  the  sea 
along  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  is 
identical  with  the  European  form.  When 
thrown  ashore  in  the  autumn,  it  is  gathered  in 
large  quantities  and  used  for  protecting  cellars 
from  the  frost,  for  covering  tender  plants 
through  the  winter,  and  for  composting  with 
manures,  under  the  name  of  eel  grass  or  sea 
weed.  The  dried  stems  and  leaves  are  also 
sometimes  used  for  packing  brittle  wares  and 
for  stuffing  mattresses. 

WRANGEL,  Kabl  Gustaf  von,  count,  a 
Swedish  general,  born  in  Skokloster,  on  Lake 
Mselar,  Dec.  13,  1613,  died  in  the  isle  of  Riigen 
in  1675.  He  was  the  son  of  Hermann  Wran- 
gel,  a  Swedish  state  councillor,  field  marshal, 
and  governor-general  of  Livonia.  After  spend- 
ing some  time  abroad  in  study,  he  accompanied 
Gustavus  Adolphus  in  his  expedition  to  Ger- 
many, and  at  the  battle  of  Ltitzen  in  1632  ren- 
dered great  services  after  the  fall  of  the  king. 
Under  Bernhard  of  Weimar  and  Baner,  who 
succeeded  Gustavus  in  the  command  of  the 
Swedish  army,  he  rose  rapidly,  and  upon  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  1641  was  one  of  the  major- 
generals  who  commanded  the  Swedish  forces 
until  the  arrival  of  Torstenson.  Under  him  he 
participated  in  the  campaign  in  Germany,  and 
in  the  famous  march  to  Holstein.  He  was  then 
sent  to  reenforce  Olaas  Flemming,  the  Swedish 
high  admiral,  who  had  been  defeated  by  the 
Danes  near  the  island  of  Femern,  and  after  the 
death  of  Flemming  received  the  supreme  com- 
mand, and  obtained  over  the  Danish  fleet  a 
great  naval  victory  on  Oct.  13,  between  the 
islands  of  Femern  and  Laaland,  having  previ- 
ously been  reenforced  by  the  Dutch  squadron. 
In  1645  he  took  possession  of  the  island  of 
Bornholm,  and  disputed  successfully  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  seas  until  the  peace  of  Bromse- 
bro,  Aug.  23,  when  he  returned  to  Germany ; 
and  in  1646  he  succeeded  Torstenson  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Swedish  army.  Re- 
treating before  the  archduke  Leopold  from 
Bohemia,  he  effected  a  junction  at  Giessen 
with  the  French  forces  under  Turenne,  with 
whom  he  crossed  the  Main,  captured  several 
cities,  and  besieged  Augsburg,  which  however 
was  relieved  by  the  Austrian  army.  In  1647 
a  separate  armistice  was  concluded  with  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Swedish  general 
turned  in  July  toward  the  Main,  took  Schwein- 
furt,  and  marching  to  Bohemia,  captured  Eger. 
In  September  the  Bavarian  elector  suddenly 
broke  the  armistice,  published  a  manifesto 
against  the  Swedes,  and  sent  part  of  his  army 
to  assist  the  emperor.     Wrangel  was  obliged 


to  retreat  precipitately  from  Bohemia  in  order 
to  effect  a  junction  with  his  allies.  In  the 
spring  of  1648  the  Swedes  and  French  marched 
toward  the  Danube,  and  on  May  17  defeated 
with  terrible  slaughter  the  united  Austrian 
and  Bavarian  army  near  Zusmarshausen,  not 
far  from  Augsburg.  Forcing  the  passage  of 
the  Lech,  they  now  drove  the  imperialists  be- 
yond the  Isar  and  the  Inn,  and  laid  waste  Ba- 
varia, but  were  forced  to  retire  beyond  the 
Danube  by  the  approach  of  an  Austrian  army 
under  Piccolomini.  After  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia Wrangel  passed  several  years  in  retire- 
ment. Upon  the  accession  of  Charles  (X.) 
Gustavus  he  accompanied  that  monarch  in  his 
expedition  to  Poland,  and  was  present  at  the 
three  days'  battle  of  Warsaw,  July  18-20,  1656. 
Denmark  having  joined  the  alliance  against 
Sweden,  Wrangel  in  1657  stormed  the  fortress 
of  Fredericsodde  (now  Fredericia),  for  which 
he  was  created  lord  high  admiral.  He  reduced 
Oronenberg  in  Sept.  1658,  after  a  siege  of  three 
weeks,  and  took  command  of  the  fleet  destined 
for  the  attack  on  Copenhagen ;  but  the  Danes 
being  reenforced  by  a  Dutch  squadron,  the  con- 
test which  ensued  in  E'ovember  was  a  virtual 
defeat  for  the  Swedes.  In  the  following  years 
he  kept  the  control  of  the  Danish  waters,  and 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  1660  was  made 
grand  marshal  of  Sweden  and  generalissimo. 
In  1674,  Sweden  having  made  an  alliance  with 
France,  which  was  carrying  on  a  war  with 
Germany,  Wrangel  unexpectedly  broke  in  upon 
the  states  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  at  the 
head  of  16,000  men.  The  elector  recalled  his 
forces  from  the  Rhine,  and  the  Swedes  were 
defeated  and  obliged  to  evacuate  Brandenburg 
and  part  of  Pomerania.  The  failure  of  this 
campaign  is  attributed  to  the  infirmities  of 
Wrangel,  who  was  most  of  the  time  confined 
to  his  bed  by  sickness.  Hereupon  he  gave  up 
his  post,  returning  to  his  estate  on  the  island 
of  Rtigen.  He  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
count  in  1645. 

WR  ANGELL,  Feedinand  Peteovitch,  baron, 
a  Russian  navigator,  born  in  Esthonia  about 
1795.  He  belongs  to  a  noble  family  of  his  na- 
tive province,  and  received  his  education  at 
the  school  of  cadets  in  St.  Petersburg.  Enter- 
ing the  naval  service,  he  made  several  voyages 
as  midshipman  in  the  Baltic,  and  in  1817  served 
under  Golownin,  in  the  sloop  of  war  Kam- 
tchatka,  in  making  an  examination  of  the  Rus- 
sian American  colonies  and  taking  hydrograph- 
ical  observations  in  the  surrounding  waters. 
After  his  return  from  this  voyage  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  1820  to  the  chief  command  of  an 
expedition  designed  to  explore  the  Russian 
polar  seas.  He  was  charged  with  the  determi- 
nation of  the  exact  position  of  Cape  Shelagin, 
to  examine  the  coast  east  of  this  cape  to  Behr- 
ing's  straits,  to  visit  the  Bear  islands  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Kolyma  in  Siberia,  and  to  ascer- 
tain whether  there  was  any  foundation  for  the 
opinion  of  the  natives  of  Indighirka  and  Kolyma 
that  there  existed  a  large  tract  of  land  to  the 
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north  of  the  Polar  sea.  On  IsTov.  2,  1820, 
Wrangell  arrived  at  Mjni-Kolymsk,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  1821  made  a  northern  journey 
on  sledges  drawn  by  dogs,  and  sailed  np  the 
Kolyma  some  distance  into  the  interior,  while 
others  under  his  command  explored  the  sea 
coast.  In  March,  1822,  he  renewed  his  jour- 
ney, travelling  upon  the  ice  for  46  days,  as  far 
as  lat.  72^  2'  N.,  without  seeing  any  trace  of 
land.  He  spent  the  summer  months  in  an  ex- 
amination of  the  coast  line  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Kolyma.  In  Feb.  1823,  he  travelled  as  far  as 
lat.  70°  51'  N.  and  long.  175°  27'  E.,  and  re- 
turned to  St.  Petersburg  in  Aug.  1824.  An 
account  of  this  expedition,  drawn  up  by  Engel- 
hardt  from  the  journals  of  "Wrangell,  was  pub- 
lished in  2  vols,  at  Berlin  in  1839,  and  an  Eng- 
lish translation  of  it  by  Mrs.  Sabine  appeared 
in  1840  under  the  title  of  "  Wrangell's  Expedi- 
tion to  the  Polar  Sea  in  1820-'23."  In  1841 
the  complete  report  of  the  expedition  was  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "A  Journey  on  the 
!N"orthern  Coasts  of  Siberia  and  the  Icy  Sea"  (2 
vols.,  St.  Petersburg).  In  1825,  as  commander 
of  the  sloop  of  war  Krotkoi,  "Wrangell  made  a 
voyage  around  the  world,  and  upon  his  return 
in  1827  was  appointed  governor  of  Russian 
America.  He  repaired  to  his  post  in  1829  by 
way  of  Siberia  and  Kamtchatka,  and  remained 
there  5  years.  Among  other  efforts  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  Russian  possessions,  he 
labored  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  the 
potato,  and  also  collected  many  valuable  geo- 
graphical and  ethnographical  notices  of  those 
regions,  which  were  partly  published  in  St. 
Petersburg  in  1839  in  the  "Communications 
in  regard  to  the  Russian  Possessions  on  the 
N"orth-West  Coast  of  America."  In  1836  he 
gave  an  account  of  his  return  journey,  which 
he  made  by  way  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama  and 
the  United  States.  He  was  now  made  rear 
admiral,  was  for  a  long  time  director  of  the 
ship  timber  department  in  the  ministry  of  the 
navy,  and  in  1847  was  made  vice-admiral.  He 
resigned  his  office  in  1849  to  become  director 
of  the  Russian  American  company.  In  1854 
he  became  chief  director  of  the  hydrographical 
department  of  the  ministry  of  the  navy;  in 
1855  chief  assistant  to  the  high  admiral  Oon- 
stantine ;  and  in  1858  a  member  of  the  council 
of  the  empire,  which  office  he  still  holds,  with 
the  rank  of  admiral  and  general  aide-de-camp. 
"WRANGLER,  Senioe,  a  term  applied  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  England,  to  the  un- 
dergraduate who  passes  the  best  public  mathe- 
matical examination  for  the  bachelor's  degree. 
Previous  to  the  examination  for  degrees, 
those  wishing  to  "go  out  in  honors,"  as  it  is 
called,  whether  mathematical  or  classical,  sig- 
nify their  intention,  and  are  examined  separate- 
ly from  the  other  candidates,  who  are  called 
ot  TToXXot,  or,  in  university  parlance,  "  the  Pol." 
At  the  close  of  the  last  day  of  examination 
those  candidates  for  honors  who  deserve  the  dis- 
tinction are  arranged  in  order  of  merit  in  3  lists 
or  classes,  of  which  the  highest  is  called  that 


of  wranglers,  the  next  that  of  senior  optim6s, 
and  the  lowest  that  of  junior  optimes— the 
whole  constituting  what  is  known  as  the  math- 
ematical tripos.  Hence  the  senior  wrangler, 
or  the  highest  in  the  list  of  wranglers,  is  the 
most  distinguished  mathematician  of  the  year. 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  practice  which 
formerly  required  candidates  for  degrees  to  ex- 
hibit their  powers  in  public  disputations. 

WRASSE,  the  common  name  of  the  spiny- 
rayed  fishes  of  the  family  Idbridm  comprised  in 
the  genus  lahrus  (Cuv.).  The  mouth  is  pro- 
trusible,  with  double  large  and  fleshy  lips,  and 
jaws  armed  with  formidable  conical  teeth  in  a 
single  row,  or  with  smaller  and  crowded  ones 
in  a  second  row ;  no  teeth  on  palate,  but  broad 
grinders  on  the  coalescent  lower  pharyngeal 
bones ;  scales  large,  thin,  and  cycloid,  with  lat- 
eral line  interrupted,  and  cheeks  and  gill  covers 
scaly ;  there  is  a  single  long  dorsal,  the  spines 
of  the  anterior  portion  being  surmounted  by 
short  membranous  filaments,  and  the  posterior 
having  soft  and  split  rays ;  ventrals  under  pec- 
torals; air  bladder  simple  and  strong,  and 
stomach  without  pyloric  caeca.  The  species 
are  numerous,  especially  in  the  tropical  seas, 
and  are  of  moderate  size,  stout  form,  and  beau- 
tiful colors ;  they  are  also  called  rock  fish  and 
old  wives.  They  are  generally  seen  in  troops 
among  the  rocks,  hiding  under  sea  weeds,  and 
feeding  on  the  crustaceans,  moUusks,  and  sea 
urchins  which  there  congregate;  they  bite 
eagerly,  and  are  often  caught  by  baits  intended 
for  other  fish,  as  their  fiesh  is  not  much  esteem- 
ed, being  generally  used  as  bait.  In  the  tem- 
perate regions  they  spawn  in  April,"  the  young, 
about  an  inch  long,  being  numerous  about  the 
rocks  in  summer  ;  some  of  the  Mediterranean 
species  spawn  twice  a  year.  One  of  the  most 
common  species  in  the  temperate  seas  of  Eu- 
rope is  the  ballan  wrasse  (X.  macidatus,  Bloch), 
about  18  inches  long,  varying  greatly  in  color, 
being  blue  or  green  with  orange  spots,  or  en- 
tirely of  different  shades  of  the  latter ;  ^  the 
colors  change  rapidly  after  death.  The  striped 
wrasse  (Z.  'cariegatvs,  Gmel.)  is  of  a  general 
orange  color,  reddish  on  the  back,  yellowish 
below,  with  the  sides  striped  with  blue,  and  the 
fins  blue  and  orange  ;  the  female  is  very  unlike 
the  male ;  it  is  found  in  the  same  waters.  The 
rainbow  wrasse  (jidis  vulgaris,  Cuv.)  has  the 
lateral  line  uninterrupted  and  the  head  without 
scales ;  the  colors  are  varied,  orange,  blue,  yel- 
low, and  silvery ;  it  is  common  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  at  Nice  is  considered  good  eating. 
The  gilt-headed  wrasse  {crenilabrua  tinca^ 
Risso)  has  the  edge  of  the  preoperculum  den- 
ticulated; it  is  about  6  inches  long,  red  varied 
with  green,  fins  greenish  blue,  and  head  blue, 
with  reddish  orange  stripes  and  spots  on  the 
cheeks;  it  is  found  on  the  English  coasts. 
These  fish  are  represented  on  the  North  Amer- 
ican coast  by  the  salt  water  perch  (ctenilahrus 
mruleus,  De  Kay)  and  the  tautog  or  black  fish. 
WRAXALL,  SiK  Nathaniel  William,  an 
English  author,  born  in  Bristol,  April  8,  1751, 
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died  in  Dover,  Kov.  7,  1831.  He  went  out  to 
Bombay  in  1769  in  the  civil  service  of  the  East 
India  company,  and  in  1771  accompanied  the  ex- 
pedition against  Guzerat  and  Baroach  as  judge 
advocate  and  paymaster.  In  1772  he  returned  to 
Europe,  and  during  the  next  7  years  he  visited 
various  parts  of  the  continent.  In  1774:-'5  he 
was  employed  upon  a  confidential  mission  from 
the  queen  of  Denmark,  Caroline  Matilda,  then 
at  Zell,  to  her  brother  George  III.  of  England. 
In  1780  he  entered  parliament  as  a  supporter 
of  Lord  IlTorth,  but  he  afterward  became  an  ad- 
herent of  Pitt.  He  was  created  a  baronet  in 
1813.  An  action  for  libel  was  brought  against 
him  in  1815,  by  Count  Woronzoff,  the  Russian 
ambassador,  whom  he  had  accused  of  com- 
plicity in  the  murder  of  a  German  princess, 
and  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £500  and 
to  suffer  six  months'  imprisonment,  but  was 
released  after  a  confinemenf  of  three  months. 
He  wrote  "  Cursory  Remarks  made  in  a  Tour 
through  some  of  the  ITorthern  Parts  of  Eu- 
rope" (1775)  ;  "  Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  France 
of  the)  House  of  Yalois,  to  which  is  added  a 
Tour  through  the  Western,  Southern,  and  In- 
terior Provinces  of  France"  (1777) ;  "  The  His- 
tory of  France  from  the  Accession  of  Henry  the 
Third  to  the  Death  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth" 
(3  vols.  4to.,  1795) ;  "  Memoirs  of  the  Courts 
of  Berlin,  Dresden,  "Warsaw,  and  Vienna" 
(1799) ;  "  Historical  Memoirs  of  my  own  Time" 
(3  vols.  8vo.,  1815) ;  and  "  Posthumous  Me- 
moirs of  his  own  Time"  (3  vols.,  1836).  His 
works  are  written  in  a  light,  gossipping  vein, 
and  betray  no  little  credulity  and  weakness  of 
judgment ;  but  the  author  had  so  many  oppor- 
tunities for  observation  and  so  much  curiosity, 
that  they  still  possess  considerable  value. — 
Frederic  Charles  Lasgelles,  an  English  au- 
thor, grandson  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Bou- 
logne in  1828.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Mary's 
hall,  Oxford,  studied  modern  languages  on  the 
continent,  and  in  1855  was  appointed  assistant 
commissary  of  the  field  train  in  the  Turkish  con- 
tingent, with  the  rank  of  captain.  He  served 
in  this  capacity  at  Kertch  until  the  close  of  the 
Crimean  war,  and  has  detailed  his  military 
experience  in  a  work  entitled  "Camp  Life" 
(1860).  He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to 
periodical  literature  since  1850,  had  charge  of 
the  "  N'aval  and  Military  Herald  "  in  1858,  and 
from  Jan.  1860,  to  Marcli,  1861,  was  editor  of 
"The  Welcome  Guest."  He  has  translated 
several  works  from  the  French  and  German, 
edited  the  despatches  of  Sir  James  Outram 
(privately  printed),  and  published  a  "  Hand- 
book to  the  Armies  of  Europe"  (1855) ;  "  Wild 
Oats,"  a  novel  (1857);  "Armies  of  the  Great 
Powers"  (1859);  "Only  a  Woman,"  a  novel 
(1862) ;  and  "  Life  on  the  Sea." 

WRAY,  John.    See  Ray. 

WREN",  the  name  commonly  applied  to  the 
diminutive  tenuirostral  birds  of  the  creeper 
family  and  genus  troglodytes  (Yieill.) ;  they 
come  near  the  dentirostral  birds,  and  by  some 
have  been  placed  by  the  side  of  the  golden- 


crested  warbler  or  kinglet  {regulus  cristatus, 
Ray),  also  itself  called  wren.  In  the  wrens  the 
tarsi  are  long  and  slender ;  the  toes  long,  the 
outer  longer  than  the  inner,  the  latter  being 
free ;  bill  slightly  curved,  with  tip  entire ; 
wings  short  and  rounded,  the  4th  to  6th  quills 
equal  and  longest;  tail  short,  rounded,  and 
usually  erect.  There  are  about  50  species  in 
various  parts  of  the  globe,  of  which  one  of  the 
best  known  is  the  common  European  or  kitty 
wren  (T.  2^<^f^'^'^uhis,  Koch).  It  is  4  inches 
long,  reddish  brown  above,  barred  with  dusky 
and  with  white  spots  on  the  wings,  and  yel- 
lowish white  below.  It  is  very  lively,  fre- 
quenting gardens  and  hedges,  and  flitting  from 
bush  to  bush  with  a  direct  flight,  in  search  of 
insects,  seeds,  and  fruits;  though  familiarly 
approaching  the  habitations  of  man,  and  shar- 
ing the  affection  of  the  people  for  the  robin 
red-breast,  it  is  more  shy  than  the  latter,  con- 
cealing itself  when  approached  too  nearly ;  in 
winter  it  often  roosts  in  cow  houses  for  the 
sake  of  the  warmth,  and  great  numbers  to- 
gether take  shelter  in  holes  and  the  nests  of 
the  preceding  summer;  the  males  in  spring 
and  summer  have  a  sweet  song,  and  one  ap- 
parently too  loud  to  come  from  so  small  a 
throat.  The  nests  are  begun  early  in  April, 
in  holes  and  crevices  of  walls,  banks,  and 
roofs  of  thatch,  among  climbing  plants,  or 
on  branches  of  trees,  and  are  composed  prin- 
cipally of  hay  and  moss,  lined  with  feathers ; 
they  are  comparatively  large,  oval,  domed 
above,  with  the  opening  at  the  end  or  on  the 
side ;  the  eggs  are  6  to  10,  and  even  16,  and  in- 
cubation lasts  10  days,  the  males  feeding  the 
females,  and  both  very  attentive  to  the  young ; 
2  broods  are  raised  in  a  season.  It  is  a  per- 
manent resident  all  over  Europe,  most  abun- 
dant in  the  north. — The  golden-crested  wren 
{regulus  cristatus^  Ray),  though  not  strictly 
belonging  to  this  group,  may  be  mentioned 
here.  It  is  3|-  inches  long,  yellowish  olive- 
green  above  and  yellowish  gray  below,  with 
an  orange-yellow  crest  bordered  on  each  side 
with  black.  Though  a  permanent  resident  in 
Great  Britain,  considerable  numbers  come  from 
the  north  in  winter ;  they  are  fond  of  fir  woods, 
very  sociable  with  the  titmice  and  creepers, 
hopping  actively  from  branch  to  branch  and 
clinging  in  various  positions  to  the  twigs  in 
search  of  small  insects.  The  nest  is  neat  and 
cup-shaped,  made  of  moss  and  lined  with  feath- 
ers, so  suspended  from  3  or  4  twigs  that  the 
branch  shelters  the  opening ;  the  eggs  are  6  to 
10 ;  the  female  is  very  bold  when  hatching,  and 
both  sexes  are  very  attentive  to  the  young ;  the 
song  is  soft  and  pleasing.  There  are  2  nearly 
allied  species  of  this  genus  in  North  America, 
the  ruby-crowned  and  golden-crested  wrens, 
the  R.  calendula  and  satrapa  of  Lichtenstein, 
the  former  with  a  concealed  crimson  and  the 
latter  T7ith  an  orange-red  crown. — Of  the 
North  American  true  wrens,  the  largest  is  the 
great  Carolina  (thryothorus  Ludovicianus^ 
Bonap.),  6  inches  long  and  8^  in  alar  extent ; 
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it  is  reddish  brown  above,  brightest  on  the 
rump,  the  wings  and  tail  barred  with  darker ; 
throat  and  streak  over  eyes  whitish ;   lower 
parts  pale  yellowish  rusty  with  under  tail  cov- 
erts barred  with  black.     It  is  found  as  far 
north  as  Pennsylvania,  west  to  Missouri,  and 
south  to  Texas;  it  is  very  lively,  like  the  other 
species  reminding  one  of  the  mouse  among 
mammals,  as  it  darts  in  and  out  of  crevices ;  it 
is  very  fond  of  the  vicinity  of  water,  and  many 
are  destroyed  by  minks  and  weasels ;  the  eggs 
are  6  to  8,  broad  oval,  grayish  white  with  red- 
dish brown  spots ;  2  or  3  broods  are  reared  in 
a  season. — The  long-billed  marsh  wren  (cisto- 
thorus palustris,  Gab.)  is  5^  by  5|  inches,  with 
the  bill  as  long  as  the  head,  and  the  tail  short 
and  much  graduated;    it    is    reddish  brown 
above,  blackish   on  the   crown,   between  the 
shoulders,  and  on  wings  and   tail;  streaks  on 
neck,  bars  on  tail,  and  lower  parts  white,  the 
sides  and  under  tail  coverts  light  brown.     It  is 
found  throughout  North  America  to  Greenland, 
among  sedges  and  reeds  along  the  sea  shore  and 
rivers,  where  it  makes  a  nest  of  the  shape  and 
size  of  a  cocoanut,  of  grasses  so  interwoven 
as  to  include  several  stems,  the  small  entrance  be- 
ing on  the  side;  eggs  6  to  8,  chocolate  and  oval ; 
2  broods  are  raised  in  a  season,  a  new  nest  being 
made    for  each ;  the  food  consists  of  minute 
aquatic  insects  and  mollusks.     The  0.  stellaris 
(Cab.)  is  smaller,  with  a  shorter  bill,  and  is 
found  in  the  United  States  as  far  west  as  Mis- 
souri.— The  best  known  species  is  the  house 
wren  (troglodytes  cedon^  Yieill.),  5  by  ^  inches ; 
it  is  reddish  brown  above,  barred  with  dusky, 
and  pale  fulvous  white   below  with  a  light 
brownish  tinge  across  the  breast.     It  is  found 
in  the  eastern  United  States  to  Missouri ;  it  is 
much  more  familiar  than  the  European  wren, 
and  a  far  superior  songster;    it  builds  near 
houses  and  in  boxes  prepared  for  it,  sometimes 
in  strange  places,  as  in  unused  carriages,  the 
sleeve  of  a  coat  forgotten  in  an  outhouse,  or  in 
the  old  hats  which  are  occasionally  made  to  fill 
the  space  of  a  broken  pane  of  glass ;  the  males 
are  very  pugnacious,  attacking  and  driving  off 
birds  twice  their  size  intruding  on  their  re- 
treats ;  they  have  a  special  antipathy  to  cats, 
and  to  the  martin,  bluebird,  and  swallows,  of- 
ten appropriating  the  boxes  occupied  by  these 
birds;  the  nests  are  made  to   fill  the  boxes, 
and  to  effect  this  a  large  amount  of  the  most 
heterogeneous  material  is  sometimes  collected ; 
the  eggs  are  pale  reddish,  5  or  6  in  number, 
and  2  broods  are  raised  in  a  season.   The  wood 
wren  {T,  Americanus,  Aud.)  is  very  similar  to 
the  last  in  size  and  colors,  but  has  a  shorter  and 
stouter  bill,  a  more  graduated  tail,  with  darker 
hues  above  and  below.    The  winter  wren  {T. 
Jiyemalis^  Vieill.)   it  is  almost  impossible  to 
distinguish  from  the    T,  parvulus  (Koch)  of 
Europe;    it    is    found    generally    throughout 
North  America,  migrating  from  Labrador  to 
Louisiana ;  the  song  is  very  loud,  musical,  and 
long  continued,  in  the  opinion  of  Audubon  ex- 
celling that  of  any  other  bird  of  its  size,  and 


the  more  pleasing  as  coming  from  the  gloomy 
swamps  and  dark  woods  in  which  it  delights  to 
dwell ;  it  springs,  like  all  wrens,  from  its  pow- 
erful legs  and  feet.— There  are  several  other 
allied  genera  in  western  South  America,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  The  lyre  bird  (menura  superha] 
Dav.),  as  large  as  a  fowl,  previously  described, 
belongs  to  the  group  of  wrens. 

WREN",  SiE  Cheistophee,  an  English  archi- 
tect, born  in  East  Knoyle,  Wiltshire,  Oct.  20, 
1632,  died  Feb.   25,   1723.      His  father.   Dr. 
Christopher  Wren,  was  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
Charles  I.  and  dean  of  Windsor ;  and  his  uncle. 
Dr.  Matthew  Wren,  was  bishop  of  Ely,  a  severe 
and  ^  unrelenting  churchman,  who  by  order  of 
parliament  was  impeached  and  suffered  an  im- 
prisonment of  20  years  in  the  tower,  from 
which  he  was  not  released  until  the  restoration. 
Young  Wren,  after  remaining  a  short  time  at 
Westminster  school,  was  in  his  14th  year  en- 
tered a  gentleman  commoner  at  Wadham  col- 
lege,  Oxford,  where  he  was   considered   "a 
miracle  of  a  youth"  and  '-a  rare  and  early 
prodigy  of  universal  science."   In  1650  he  took 
his  degree  of  B.A.  at  Wadham  college,  and  in 
1653  that  of  M.A.,  immediately  after  which  he 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  All  Souls'  college,  Ox- 
ford.    Previous  to  this  time  his  mechanical 
genius  had  exercised  itself  in  a  variety  of  use- 
ful inventions,  among  which  may  be  enumerat- 
ed the  wheel  barometer,  a  register  of  the  force 
and  duration  of  the  wind,  methods  of  writmg 
in  the  dark  and  of  making  several  copies  at 
once,  the  art  of  engraving  in  mezzotint  (ex- 
pressly claimed  for  him  by  his  son),  a  method 
of  drawing  in  perspective,  improvements  in 
weaving,  in  planting  seeds,  &c. ;  and  he  had  also 
written  papers  on  astronomy,  on  instruments 
of  scientific  application,  on  ship  building,  for- 
tification, harbors,  whale  fishing,   the   easiest 
method  of  finding  the  longitude,  and  many 
other  topics.     He  now  became  the  intimate 
associate  of  a  body  of  scientific  men  whose 
meetings  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  royal 
society.     In  1657  he  was  elected  professor  of 
astronomy  in  Gresham  college,  London,  and  3 
years  later  Savilian  professor  of  astronomy  at 
Oxford.    Previous  to  this  time  he  had  written 
nothing  upon  architecture,  nor  had  he  been 
known  as  an  authority  upon  the  subject,  or  as 
one  who  had  made  any  study  of  it,  except  in  a 
general  way.     Hence  his  appointment  in  1661 
as  assistant  to  Sir  John  Denham,  the  surveyor- 
general,  must  be  considered  simply  as  a  tribute 
to  his  general  scientific  attainments.    In  1663 
he  designed  the  chapel  of  Pembroke  college, 
Cambridge,  and  in  the  same  year  was  commis- 
sioned to  make  a  survey  of  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral, then  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  with  a 
view  to  restoring  or  rebuilding  it  so  as  to  adapt 
the  whole  structure  to  the  famous  Corinthian 
portico  added  by  Inigo  Jones.    A  visit  to  Paris 
at  this  time  formed  the  whole  of  his  continental 
travels,  and  henceforward  he  was  almost  ex- 
clusively employed  in  great  public  architectural 
works,  evincing  of  a  sudden  such  a  fertility  of 
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resources,  sucli  extensive  knowledge,  and  snch  a 
propriety  in  his  general  ideas,  that  his  efforts 
have  been  aptly  described  as  the  result  of  "  an 
intuition  closely  resembling  inspiration."  His 
plans  for  the  restoration  of  the  cathedral,  now 
preserved  in  the  library  of  All  Souls'  college, 
were  soon  prepared,  and  gave  rise  to  protracted 
discussions,  in  the  midst  of  which  occurred  the 
great  fire  of  London  (1666),  a  fortunate  event 
for  Wren,  however  calamitous  in  itself,  as  it 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his 
architectural  abilities  on  a  more  extended 
scale.  With  a  view  to  rebuilding  the  burnt 
district  on  a  uniform  and  improved  plan,  Wren, 
in  obedience  to  the  royal  command,  made  an 
exact  survey  of  the  whole  area,  and  submitted 
a  scheme  which  provided  for  a  noble  quarter, 
with  wide  and  regular  streets,  frequent  squares 
and  piazzas,  and  a  line  of  commodious  quays 
along  the  Thames.  The  property  owners,  how- 
ever, were  indifferent  to  his  suggestions,  and 
as  each  man  preferred  to  build  his  house  up 
again  upon  his  own  spot  of  ground,  the  same 
narrow  thoroughfares  were  preserved  as  of 
old,  and  thus  was  lost  the  opportunity  to  re- 
move from  the  city  of  London  the  reproach, 
well  stated  by  Wren  himself,  of  being  "the 
most  unadorned  of  her  bigness  in  the  world." 
N'evertheless,  he  found  abundant  employ- 
ment in  the  erection  of  public  buildings  and 
churches  in  lieu  of  those  destroyed  by  the 
fire.  The  first  of  these  in  importance,  if  not 
in  date,  is  the  new  (mthedral  of  St.  Paul's,  the 
great  achievement:J)f  his  life.  The  first  plan 
for  this  edifice  designed  by  Wren  was  in  the 
form  of  a  G-reek  cross,  and  of  a  single  order 
in  height,  with  a  dome  as  large  as  that  of 
St.  Peter's — an  arrangement  well  adapted  to  a 
Protestant  place  of  worship.  But  the  duke  of 
York,  afterward  James  IL,  with  a  view  to  the 
future  introduction  of  the  ceremonials  of  the 
Eoman  Catholic  service,  insisted  upon  certain 
modifications,  to  which  Wren  was  most  reluc- 
tantly compelled  to  conform,  and  which  re- 
sulted in  the  adoption  of  the  present  form  of 
the  Latin  cross.  The  side  oratories,  which 
he  was  also  obliged  to  add  to  the  original  de- 
sign, marred  so  greatly  the  beauty  of  the  build- 
ing, that  he  is  said  to  have  shed  tears  in  speak- 
ing of  the  change.  The  first  stone  of  St.  Paul's 
was  laid  June  21, 1675,  and  35  years  later  Wren 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  last  stone  on 
the  summit  of  the  lantern  laid  by  his  son  Chris- 
topher, a  result  rarely  witnessed  by  the  archi- 
tect of  so  considerable  a  work,  and  one  partic- 
ularly gratifying  to  Wren,  in  view  of  the  oppo- 
sition and  contumely  that  he  had  continually 
to  encounter  during  its  progress.  Beside  St. 
Paul's,  he  designed  upward  of  53  churches  in 
London,  of  which  50  were  intended  to  replace 
those  destroyed  in  the  great  fire.  The  exteriors 
have  little  to  boast  of,  the  confined  and  obscure 
positions  which  the  buildings  occupy  affording 
but  slight  opportunity  for  architectural  skill ;  but 
the  campanili  or  steeples  and  the  interiors  are 
often  conceived  with  great  taste.    Among  the 


most  famous  are  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  St.  Bride's 
in  Fleet  street,  and  St.  Stephen's  in  Wallbrook, 
the  last  named  being  particularly  noted  for  its 
exquisitely  beautiful  interior.  His  remaining 
works  include  the  royal  exchange  and  the  cus- 
tom house,  both  subsequently  destroyed  by  fire, 
the  Monument,  Temple  Bar,  and  the  college  of 
physicians,  all  in  London;  the  hospitals  at 
Greenwich  and  Chelsea ;  large  additions  to  the 
palaces  of  Hampton  Court  and  St.  James's ; 
the  west  front  and  towers  of  Westminster  ab- 
bey; a  palace  at  Winchester  for  Charles  IL, 
now  used  as  barracks ;  the  gateway  tower  of 
Christchurch  college,  Oxford,  and  the  Sheldo- 
nian  theatre  and  Ashmolean  museum  in  the 
same  city ;  beside  various  college  chapels  and 
other  buildings  for  both  the  universities.  To 
the  reproach  of  Wren's  contemporaries,  it  is 
related  that  he  was  constantly  assailed  by  the 
sneers  and  reproaches  of  envious  rivals,  who 
finally  brought  anonymous  charges  of  fraud 
against  him  in  connection  with  the  building  of 
St.  Paul's,  from  which  he  was  fully  absolved 
by  government  and  the  general  verdict  of  the 
public.  Upon  the  accession  of  George  I.  court 
influence  was  brought  to  bear  against  him,  and 
at  the  age  of  86  the  illustrious  architect  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  the  greatest  mathematician  of 
his  age  except  Newton,  while  yet  in  the  full 
vigor  of  his  powers,  was  turned  adrift  to  make 
room  for  one  whose  incompetency  caused  his 
dismissal  from  office  within  a  twelvemonth. 
Wren  passed  his  latter  years  at  Hampton  Court, 
and  to  the  very  end  of  his  blameless  career  was 
actively  engaged  in  his  favorite  studies.  He 
was  buried  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's,  and  a 
black  marble  slab,  with  the  inscription,  Si  monu- 
mentum  requiris,  circumspice,  marks  his  tomb. 
He  was  knighted  by  Charles  IL  at  Whitehall 
in  1673,  and  between  1685  and  1713  represent- 
ed various  boroughs  in  parliament.  He  was  in 
1680  elected  president  of  the  royal  society,  and 
in  1684  comptroller  of  the  works  in  Windsor 
castle.  An  engraving  representing  in  one  ex- 
tensive group  all  the  edifices  erected  by  him 
was  published  in  1842  by  C.  R.  Cockerell. 
The  most  authentic  record  of  his  life  is  to  be 
found  in  the  "  Parent  alia,"  commenced  by  his 
son  Christopher,  and  finished  in  1750  by  his 
grandson  Stephen  Wren. 

WEIGHT.  I.  A  N.  CO.  of  Iowa,  intersected 
by  the  Boone  and  Iowa  rivers ;  area,  625  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  658.  The  surface  is  generally 
undulating  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  produc- 
tions in  1859  were  2,090  bushels  of  wheat, 
13,951  of  Indian  corn,  1,595  of  oats,  2,982  of 
potatoes,  10,343  lbs.  of  butter,  and  1,868  tons 
of  hay.  Capital,  Ontario.  II.  A  central  co.  of 
Minnesota,  bounded  N.  E.  by  the  Mississippi 
and  S.  E.  by  Crow  river  and  its  S.  fork ;  area, 
708  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  3,729.  The  surface 
is  undulating  and  diversified  by  prairies,  forests, 
and  numerous  small  lakes.  Capital,  Monticello. 
III.  A  S.  CO.  of  Missouri,  drained  by  the  Gas- 
conade river  and  the  head  streams  of  White 
river ;  area,  about  750  sq.  m. ;   pop.  in  1860, 
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4,508,  of  whom  66  were  slaves.  The  surface  is 
moderately  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  8,631  bushels  of  wheat, 
194,695  of  Indian  corn,  32,730  of  oats,  and 
67,265  lbs.  of  butter.     Capital,  Hartville. 

WEIGHT,  Elizur,  an  American  author  and 
journalist,  born  in  South  Canaan,  Litchfield 
CO.,  Conn.,  Feb.  12,  1804.  He  removed  with 
his  father  in  1810  to  Tallmadge,  Ohio,  where 
he  lived  on  a  farm  till  1822,  when  he  entered 
Yale  college,  and  was  graduated  in  1826.  ^  Dur- 
ing the  next  two  years  he  was  a  teacher  in  the 
Lawrence  academy  at  Groton,  Mass.  From 
1829  to  1833  he  was  professor  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy  in  Western  Eeserve 
college,  Hudson,  Ohio.  Having  warmly  em- 
braced the  principles  of  the  abolitionists,  he 
removed  to  'New  York  in  1833,  and  became 
secretary  of  the  American  anti-slavery  society, 
in  which  post  he  continued  for  5  years,  and 
during  part  of  that  period  was  editor  of  the 
"Quarterly  Anti-Slavery  Magazine."  He  re- 
moved to  Boston  in  1838,  and  in  April  of  the 
following  year  became  editor  of  the  "  Massa- 
chusetts Abolitionist."  For  several  years  subse- 
quently he  remained  connected  with  the  news- 
paper press,  and  in  1846  established  the  "  Chro- 
notype"  newspaper,  which  he  conducted  till  it 
was  merged  in  the  "  Commonwealth"  (1850), 
of  which  also  he  was  for  a  time  the  editor.  In 
April,  1858,  he  was  appointed  to  the  ofiice  of 
insurance  commissioner  of  Massachusetts,  which 
he  still  holds.  Mr.  Wright  has  published  a 
translation  in  verse  of  La  Fontaine's  "  Fables" 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1843 ;  1  vol.  8vo.,  Boston, 
1846),  which  has  attained  considerable  popu- 
larity both  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain. 

WEIGHT  (DAEUSMONT),  Fanny,  a  social 
reformer  and  philanthropist,  born  in  Dundee, 
Scotland,  about  1796,  died  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
Jan.  13,  1853.  She  was  left  an  orphan  at  the 
age  of  9,  and  was  indoctrinated  by  her  guar- 
dian with  ideas  founded  on  the  philosophy  of 
the  French  materialists.  Upon  becoming  of 
age  she  undertook  a  tour  of  travel  in  the 
United  States,  which  embraced  a  period  of  3 
years,  from  1818  to  1820,  and  of  which  she 
published  an  account  entitled  '' Yiews  on  So- 
ciety and  Manners  in  America."  Soon  after 
appeared  her  "  Few  Days  in  Athens,"  a  defence 
of  the  Epicurean  philosophy.  In  1825  she  re- 
turned to  America,  and  purchased  2,000  acres 
of  land  in  Tennessee,  including  part  of  the 
present  site  of  Memphis,  where  she  established 
a  colony  of  emancipated  slaves,  whose  social 
condition  she  endeavored  to  elevate  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  the  equality  of  the  white 
and  black  races.  The  experiment  eventually 
failed  for  reasons  never  satisfactorily  explained, 
and  the  negroes  were  sent  to  Hayti.  She  then 
appeared  as  a  public  lecturer  in  the  eastern 
states,  where  her  attacks  upon  negro  slavery 
and  other  social  institutions  attracted  large  and 
enthusiastic  audiences,  and  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  what  were  called  "Fanny  Wright" 
societies.    Her  visits  were  subsequently  ex- 


tended to  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  but 
the  enunciation  of  views  similar  to  those  con- 
tained in  her  "Few  Days  in  Athens"  met  with 
very  decided  opposition,  and  her  efforts  for  the 
reformation  of  society  proved  on  the  whole 
unsuccessful.  About  1838  she  was  married  in 
France  to  M.  Darusmont,  whose  system  of  phi- 
losophy resembled  her  own ;  but  they  separat- 
ed after  a  few  years,  and  Madame  Darusmont, 
who  continued  to  be  known  by  the  name  of 
Wright,  established  herself  with  her  daugh- 
ter, the  sole  fruit  of  her  marriage,  in  Cincin- 
nati, where  she  resided  until  her  death.  Ill 
health,  and  the  embarrassments  arising  from  a 
suit  brought  by  her  husband  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  her  property,  interfered  with  her  public 
labors  as  a  lecturer,  and  the  latter  years  of  her 
life  were  passed  in  retirement. 

WEIGHT,  Silas,  an  American  statesman, 
born  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  May  24,  1795,  died  in 
Canton,  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  27, 1847. 
He  was  graduated  at  Middlebury  college  in 
1815,  studied  law  at  Sandy  Hill,  JST.  Y.,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1819,  and  established  him- 
self as  an  attorney  at  Canton.  In  1820  he  was 
appointed  surrogate  of  the  county.  In  1823  he 
became  a  member  of  the  state  senate,  and  in 
that  body  steadily  opposed  the  political  ad- 
vancement of  De  Witt  Clinton,  which  he  regard- 
ed as  dangerous  to  the  democratic  party,  of 
which  throughout  his  life  he  was  a  firm  adhe- 
rent. In  1827  he  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of 
the  federal  house  of  representatives,  and  there 
advocated  and  voted  for  the  protective  tariff  of 
1828.  He  also  voted  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
abolishing  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  1829  he  was  appoint- 
ed comptroller  of  New  York,  which  ofiice  he 
held  until  1833,  when  he  was  chosen  to  serve  as 
the  successor  of  Mr.  Marcy  for  4  years  in  the  U.  S. 
senate,  of  which,  by  reelection,  he  remained  a 
member  for  11  years.  He  supported  Mr.  Clay's 
compromise  bill  in  1833;  defended  President 
Jackson's  removal  of  the  deposits ;  opposed  the 
recharter  of  the  U.  S.  bank ;  voted  against  re- 
ceiving a  petition  for  abolishing  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  in  favor  of  excluding 
from  the  mails  all  "  printed  matter  calculated 
to  excite  the  prejudices  of  the  southern  states 
in  regard  to  the  question  of  slavery;"  opposed 
the  distribution  among  the  states  of  the  surplus 
federal  revenues;  supported  the  independent 
treasury  scheme  of  President  Yan  Bur  en ;  voted 
in  1838  against  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr. 
Eives  of  Virginia  declaring  that  the  citizens  of 
the  states  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the 
question  of  slavery  in  the  federal  territories, 
and  that  the  people  of  those  territories  had  the 
exclusive  right  to  settle  that  question  for  them- 
selves ;  opposed  the  bill  which  was  passed  in 
1842  requiring  the  states  to  choose  members  of 
congress  by  single  districts ;  voted  for  the  tar- 
iff of  1842,  though  most  of  his  political  associ- 
ates in  the  senate  voted  against  it ;  and  voted 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union.    He 
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refused  to  be  made  a  justice  of  the  U.  S.  su- 
preme court ;  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dential nomination  after  it  was  certain  that  the 
democratic  national  convention  would  not  nom- 
inate Mr.  Yan  Buren ;  and  declined  the  almost 
unanimous  nomination  of  the  same  convention 
as   a  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency.    In 
1844,  against  his  will,  he  was  nominated  by  his 
party  to  be  governor  of  'Rew  York,  and  was 
elected.    President  Polk  offered  him  the  office 
of  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  1845,  but  he 
declined  it.    As  governor  he  opposed  in  1845 
the  calling  of  a  convention  to  revise  the  state 
constitution ;  vetoed  a  bill  appropriating  money 
for  works  on  the  canals,  on  the  ground  that  the 
effect  of  the  bill  was  to  resume  the  enlargement 
of  the  canals,  which  had  been  suspended  by 
law  in  1842,  out  of  regard  for  the  financial  safe- 
ty of  the  state ;   and  recommended  legislation 
against  the  anti-renters,  and  on  occasion  of  dis- 
turbances produced  by  them  in  Delaware  co. 
in  1845  proclaimed  the  cojinty  to  be  in  a  state 
of  insurrection  and  called  out  a  military  force. 
E'ominated  for  reelection  in  1846,  he  was  de- 
feated by  the  whig  candidate.    When,  in  April, 
1847,  the  application  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  to 
the  territories  obtained  from  Mexico  was  under 
discussion,  Mr.  Wright  emphatically  declared 
that  the  arms  and  the  money  of  the  Union 
ought  never  to  be  used  to  acquire  territory  now 
free  for  the  purpose  of  planting  slavery  upon  it. 
In  May,  1847,  he  wrote  a  letter  expressing  him- 
self in  favor  of  using  the  money  of  the  federal 
government  to  improve  the  harbors   of  the 
northern  lakes. — On  leaving  the  executive  office 
at  Albany,  Mr.  Wright,  who  was  a  man  of  the 
simplest  habits,  returned  to  the  little  farm  of 
some  30  acres  at  Canton,  whose  cultivation  with 
his  own  hands  had  always  been  a  favorite  pur- 
suit.    On  a  blazing  day  in  June,  1847,  a  friend- 
ly visitor  "  found  him  hoeing  a  field  of  potatoes. 
In  his  dress  as  well  as  occupation  he  looked  in 
every  particular  a  common  laboring  farmer. 
He  paused  from  his  work  as  I  addressed  him, 
and  leaning  on  his  hoe  and  wiping  from  his  face 
the  perspiration  caused  by  an  intensely  hot  sun, 
received  me  with  his  usual  ease  and  propriety 
of  language."     Another  writer  says  that  "  Mr. 
Wright  felt  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  any  thing 
like  fiction  in  equipage,  manners,  politics,  or 
the  style  and  mode  of  living."     *'  His  first  busi- 
ness," says  another,  "after  his  annual  return 
from  Washington,  while  he  was  senator,  was 
to  take  his  wheelbarrow,  and  go  to  the  village 
mill  and  purchase  his  flour  and  meal." — Mr. 
Wright  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy.     A  man  of 
clear  and  powerful  but  not  showy  mind,  thor- 
oughly informed  upon  public  affairs,  modest, 
sincere,  and  conscientious,  his  early  death  was 
a  national  calamity.     "  Grave  reasoning,"  says 
Mr.  Benton,  "  was  his  forte.    Argumentation 
was  always  the  line  of  his  speech."     ^'  A  can- 
dor which  knew  no  guile,"  adds  the  same  au- 
thor, "  an  integrity  which  knew  no  deviation, 
which  worked  right  on  like  a  machine  govern- 
ed by  a  law  of  which  it  was  unconscious,  were 
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the  inexorable  conditions  of  his  nature,  ruling 
his  conduct  in  every  act,  public  and  private." 
WRIGHT,  Thomas,  an  English  philanthro- 
pist, born  in  or  near  Manchester  in  1788.  He 
was  employed  for  47  years  in  a  Manchester 
iron  foundery,  and  devoted  nearly  one  third 
of  his  wages  to  the  relief  of  prisoners,  visiting 
them  in  gaol,  and  obtaining  employment  for 
those  who  were  discharged.  He  visited  re- 
peatedly the  prisons  of  London,  the  hulks,  and 
many  of  the  provincial  and  convict  prisons  of 
England  and  Scotland.  In  1852  a  subscription 
was  commenced  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool, 
by  which  £3,246  was  raised  and  invested  in 
order  to  relieve  him  from  the  necessity  of  daily 
labor,  that  he  might  devote  himself  entirely  to 
the  work  of  social  reform.  He  was  the  means 
of  founding  a  reformatory  in  Manchester  for 
vagrants  and  vicious  children,  and  several  rag- 
ged schools  and  Sunday  schools  there  and 
elsewhere,  and  holds  religious  services  for  poor 
children  every  Sunday. 

WRIGHT,  Thomas,  an  English  author  and 
antiquary,  born  in  Wales,  April  21,  1810.  He 
was  graduated  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
and  has  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  English 
history,  literature,  and  antiquities.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Camden  society,  and  of 
the  British  arch^ological  association,  whose 
journal  he  edited  for  several  years.  Of  the 
Percy  society  and  the  Shakespeare  society  he 
has  also  been  an  active  member,  and  in  1842 
he  was  chosen  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
French  academy  of  inscriptions.  He  has  edited 
a  very  great  number  of  the  rare  works  connect- 
ed with  early  English  literature  and  history 
which  have  been  published  in  England  by  the 
societies  above  mentioned,  and  otherwise, 
within  the  last  25  years,  and  has  also  published 
"The  History  of  Ireland"  (3  vols.,  London, 
1857),  "  Dictionary  of  Obsolete  and  Provincial 
English"  (1858),  and  '' History  of  France"  (2 
vols.,  1858-'60). 

WRIT  (in  Korman  French  and  law  Latin, 
breve),  a  word  used  from  very  early  times  to 
designate  any  judicial  process  or  precept,  by 
which  the  sovereign,  whether  state  or  person, 
commands  the  proper  executive  officer,  usually 
the  sheriff,  or  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
the  marshal,  to  do  some  act.  It  must  be  at- 
tested by  a  judge,  usually  the  chief  justice  of 
the  court  to  which  it  is  returnable,  who  thus 
bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  command 
is  lawful  and  issues  from  the  sovereign ;  and 
this  attestation  of  the  court  or  judge  is  certi- 
fied by  the  clerk  of  the  court.  In  England  all 
writs  begin:  "Victoria,  queen,  &c.,  to  the 
sheriff,"  &c. ;  in  the  United  States :  "  The  United 
States  of  America  to,"  &c. ;  or,  "  The  people  of 
the  state  of  l^ew  York  to,"  &c. ;  or,  "  The  com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  to,  &c."~The  an- 
cient writs  of  the  law  were  very  numerous. 
Many  of  them  are  now  obsolete,  but  those 
which  remain  in  use  are  too  many  to  be  de- 
scribed within  our  limits,  or  even  to  be  named. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  a  general  division 
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is  into :  1,  original  writs,  hj  which  all  suits  at 
law  are  begun ;  2,  writs  of  mesne  process,  which 
issue  in  the  intermediate  proceedings ;  and  3, 
writs  of  execution,  by  which  the  final  judgment 
or  decree  of  the  court  is  carried  into  operation. 

WRITERS  TO  THE  SIGNET,  in  Scotland, 
where  lawyers  generally  are  called  writers,  a 
class  of  that  profession  who  are  entitled  to  con- 
duct causes  before  the  higher  courts.  They  were 
originally  clerks  in  the  ofiice  of  the  secretary 
of  state,  where  was  deposited  the  seal  by  which 
the  king's  letters  or  writs  for  the  purposes  of 
justice  were  authenticated ;  and  they  still  re- 
tain the  special  privilege  of  signing  the  sum- 
monses by  which  an  ordinary  action  is  brought 
in  the  court  of  session,  although  such  causes 
may  be  conducted  by  a  member  of  one  of  the 
other  privileged  bodies.  In  other  respects  their 
privileges  differ  but  little  from  those  enjoyed  by 
other  practitioners  before  the  supreme  courts. 

WRITING,  the  art  of  expressing  ideas  by 
visible  signs  or  characters  inscribed  on  some  ma- 
terial, including  in  its  broadest  sense  the  hiero- 
glyphic and  pictorial  systems  of  the  ancients, 
and  of  many  modern  barbarous  nations.  It  is 
of  two  sorts :  either  it  is  composed  of  figures 
representing  objects  by  an  imitation  of  their 
forms,  or  by  some  symbolical  indication  of  their 
nature  or  properties ;  or  it '  represents  the 
sounds  which  are  used  in  spoken  language  to 
express  those  objects.  In  the  former  case  it  is 
called  ideographic ;  in  the  latter,  phonographic. 
Of  the  origin  of  this  art  nothing  is  positively 
known.  The  Egyptians  ascribed  it  to  Thot ;  the 
Jews  to  Enoch,  Adam,  or  God  himself;  the 
Greeks  to  Mercury  or  Oadmus ;  and  tlie  Scan- 
dinavians to  Odin.  The  first  step  toward  writ- 
ing was  in  all  likelihood  the  Representation  of 
external  objects  by  a  more  or  less  rude  imita- 
tion of  their  forms,  without  any  indication  of 
the  accessories  of  time  or  place.  With  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  a  step  in  advance  was 
made  by  the  application  of  a  symbolical  sig- 
nification to  some  of  these  figures,  so  that  the 
picture  of  two  legs,  for  instance,  represented 
not  only  two  legs  but  also  the  act  of  walk- 
ing. The  picture  writing  of  the  ancient  Mex- 
icans has  been  cited  as  an  example  of  this  sys- 
tem, but  it  belongs  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
civilization,  many  of  the  characters  having  a 
clear  phonetic  value.  The  Mexicans  had  no 
alphabetic  system,  however,  their  phonograms 
representing  syllables  or  whole  words.  (See 
Mexican  Piotuee  Weitino.)  'Pictures,  abbre- 
viated for  the  sake  of  convenience,  gradually 
became  conventional  signs ;  but  at  what  time 
men  first  conceived  the  idea  of  making  these 
characters  stand  for  the  sounds  of  spoken  lan- 
guage instead  of  the  objects  of  visible  nature, 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  Some  writers 
indeed  have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  not 
merely  phonetic  but  even  alphabetic  systems 
have  always  existed.  The  Chinese  system  com- 
bines ideographic  and  phonetic  characters, 
some  of  the  signs  having  been  originally  imita- 
tions of  external  objects,  while  others  are  the 


arbitrary  representatives  of  words  or  sounds. 
The  Chinese,  however,  never  carried  the  art  of 
writing  to  its  full  development  into  an  alpha- 
betic system.  A  nearer  approach  to  this  may 
be  seen  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  where  we 
find  not  more  than  800  or  900  hieroglyphs, 
a  quarter  or  a  third  of  which  expressed  more 
ideas  than  all  the  rest  together.  Some  of 
them  were  ideographic,  but  as  a  general  rule 
they  may  be  said  to  have  represented  not  things 
but  sounds.  Such  at  least  was  the  opinion  of 
ChampoUion,  who  contended  that  figurative, 
symbolic,  and  phonetic  characters  occur  mixed 
in  all  the  texts,  the  last  predominating ;  but 
Seyfiarth  and  his  disciples  go  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  all  hieroglyphic  writing  was  purely  pho- 
netic. The  Egyptian  characters  were  both 
syllabic  and  alphabetic.  A  singular  system  was 
employed  in  the  latter.  The  figures  of  birds, 
animals,  plants,  utensils,  or  parts  of  the  body 
were  taken  to  express  the  initial  letters  of  the 
words  which  they  represented ;  the  figure,  for 
example,  of  an  eagle  (aJchom)  stood  for  «,  of  an 
owl  (moulag)  for  w,  &c.  There  were  three 
kinds  of  writing.  1.  The  hieroglyphic,  prop- 
erly so  called,  was  the  earliest  and  rudest.  It 
consisted  altogether  of  pictorial  images,  but 
these  might  be  interpreted  in  various  ways. 
Sometimes  they  conveyed  no  idea  but  that  of 
the  object  whose  form  they  imitated;  again  they 
were  to  be  understood  metaphorically,  as  when 
"  the  wicked  "  was  denoted  by  a  man  breaking 
his  own  head  with  an  axe,  suicide  being  consid- 
ered the  worst  of  crimes;  and  thirdly,  they 
were  used  emblematically,  as  when  two  sorts 
of  water  plants  were  put  for  the  "  upper  coun- 
try" and  "lower  country."  2.  The  hieratic, 
or  sacred,  was  derived  from  the  hieroglyphic  at 
least  as  early  as  the  9th  dynasty.  It  consisted 
of  both  symbolical  and  phonetic  characters,  and 
was  used  by  the  priests  and  sacred  scribes.  3. 
The  demotic,  or  enchorial,  was  a  simplified 
form  of  the  hieratic,  and  a  still  nearer  approach 
toward  an  alphabetic  system.  It  was  used  for 
the  vulgar  dialect,  and  also  in  historical  papyri. 
(See  HiEEOGLYPHics.)  The  Ethiopians  are  said 
to  have  had  two  graphic  systems,  one  of  which, 
probably  the  "royal  letters"  mentioned  by 
Heliodorus,  resembled  the  hieratic  writing  of 
the  Egyptians,  but  no  trace  of  it  remains.  They 
now  use  182  syllabic  characters,  which  may  be 
decomposed  into  an  alphabet  of  26  consonants 
and  7  vowels,  and  these,  with  the  addition  of  7 
new  consonants,  serve  to  transcribe  the  Am- 
haric  idiom,  which  for  a  long  period  has  re- 
placed the  old  Ethiopic  as  the  language  of  com- 
mon life.  The  early  Babylonian  or  cuneiform 
inscriptions  present  a  still  stronger  similarity  to 
the  Egyptian,  so  that  the  two  are  almost  of  ne- 
cessity ascribed  to  the  same  origin.  In  one 
respect,  however,  they  present  a  marked  dif- 
ference. In  the  hieroglyphic  writing  each 
character  has  but  a  single  value,  while  in  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  the  same  letter  is  used 
to  express  a  perplexing  variety  of  sounds.  (See 
OtJNEiFOEM  Insoeiptions.)  The  Sanscrit  is  writ- 
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ten  in  a  character  called  devanagari^  of  the  ori- 
gin of  which  not  even  Hindoo  literature  has 
any  tradition.    It    seems    to    be    of   Semitic 
origin,  is  syllabic  in  its  character,  and  possesses 
remarkable  capacity  for  the  representation  of 
sounds.     (See  Sansoeit.)    The  Oufic  writing, 
found  on  old  coins  of  almost  all  Mohammedan 
nations,   derives  its    name  from  the  city  of 
Cufah,  in  the  pashalic  of  Bagdad.    It  is  alpha- 
betic, and  probably  derived  from  the  Syrian. 
The  characters  are  coarse,  stiff,  and  not  very 
legible.    They  were  used  in  MSS.  for  3  cen- 
turies after  Mohammed,  and  on  coins  and  sepul- 
chral monuments  for  7  centuries.     (See  Oufio 
Insoeiptions  and  Coins.) — The  origin  of  the 
alphabet  is  no  better  known  than  the  origin  of 
TTriting  itself.   Common  belief  ascribes  it  to  the 
Phoenicians,  from  whom  it  was  transmitted  to 
the  Greeks ;  but  Klaproth  gives  the  honor  to 
the  Chaldeans,  basing  his  opinion  upon  the  ar- 
gument that  the  names  of  the  letters,  which 
must  have  come  to  the  Greeks  with  the  letters 
themselves,   contain    the    emphatic  a,   which 
properly  belongs  only  to  the  idioms  of  Syria 
and  Chaldea.    The  final  a  is,  in  fact,  found  in 
the  names  of  12  of  the  24  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  but  it  is  lacking  in  all  the  others,  many 
of  which,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  are 
of  equal  antiquity  with  tEe  others.  Klaproth  ad- 
mits at  least  three  different  sources  of  the  writ- 
ing of  the  ancient  world,  namely,  the  Chinese, 
the  Indian,  and  the  Semitic.     Other  authorities 
reduce  the  number  to  two,  the  Chinese  and 
Egyptian,  the  latter  being  the  source  of  the 
Semitic,  and  through  it  of  the  Indian  and  Eu- 
ropean.— With  regard  to  the  manner  or  direc- 
tion of  writing,  the    utmost  diversity  exists 
among  different  nations.    In  the  rudest  systems 
of  picture  writing  the  figures  were  placed  just 
as  the  convenience  or  caprice  of  the  writer  dic- 
tated.   The  Mexican  jjicture  writing  is  read  by 
columns,  beginning  at  the  bottom,  a  method 
which  has  never  been  practised,  so  far  as  we 
know,  by  any  other  people.    The  Chinese  and 
Japanese  write  in  columns  beginning  at  the 
top,  and  passing  from  right  to  left.     The  per- 
pendicular direction  is  also  followed  by  the 
Tartars.     The  Egyptian    hieroglyphics    were 
written  either  in  columns  or  horizontal  lines, 
according  to  the  shape  of  the  surface  on  whic^i 
they  were  to  be  inscribed.    In  the  latter  case 
they  proceeded  indifferently  from  right  to  left 
or  from  left  to  right,  the  figures  of  men  and 
animals  always  being  turned  toward  the  begin- 
ning of  the  line.    The  hieratic  and  demotic 
characters  are  always  to  be  read  from  right  to 
left,  though,  as  Br.  Brugsch  has  ingeniously 
discovered,  the  individual  letters  were  formed 
from  left  to  right.    In  writing  numbers  they 
placed  the  units  to  the  left,  that  is  last,  accord- 
ing to  their  mode  of  writing ;  thus  1863  would 
stand  3681.     Ethiopic  and  cuneiform  writings 
run  from  left  to  right,  and  this  is  the  direction 
genially  given  to  the  writings  of  the  Japhetic 
races  of  India  and  Europe,  while  the  Semitic 
nations    adopt  the    opposite   course.    Arabic 


writings  are  read  from  right  to  left,  the  Arabs 
saying  that  "it  is  more  reasonable  to  see  where 
the  pen  is  coming  than  not  to  see  where  it  is 
going;"  but  they  arrange  numerals  as  we  do, 
in  accordance  with  the  general  usage  of  the 
Hindoos,  from  whom  their  numerals  were  bor- 
rowed, though  Tippoo  Sultan  on  some  of  his 
later  coins  reversed  the  order.    The  Greeks  in 
old  times  wrote  from  right  to  left,  like  the  Phoe- 
nicians, and  their  imitators  the  Etruscans  con- 
tinued to  do  so  until  a  very  late  period.    The 
Greeks  afterward  adopted  a  style  which  has 
been  compared  to  the  furrows  traced  by  a 
plough,  and  hence  named  ^ova-rpocprjbov,  "the 
turning  back  of  oxen;"  the  first  line  began 
at  the  right,  the  second  at  the  left,  and  so  on, 
each  line  commencing  where  the  one  before  it 
left  off.     From  this  habit  they  passed  to  the 
modern   European  method. — In    the    ancient 
Greek  as  well  as  Roman  MSS.  all  the  words  are 
written  in  uncial  characters,  and  are  separated 
neither  by  points  nor  by  spaces.     (See  Puno- 
TXTATiON.)     The  present  cursive  characters  in 
Greek  first  occur  in  inscriptions  of  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  and  have  been  in  common  use 
since  the  10th  century  of  our  era.     The  Ger- 
mans at  first  wrote  in  Latin  characters,  their 
own  alphabet  not  coming  into  common  use 
until  about  the  13th  century.     The  ancient  na- 
tions of  N.  Europe  seem  to  have  written  in  an 
alphabet  common  to  them  all,  called  Eunic ;  it 
has  left  no  traces  in  modern  European  alphabets. 
Germany  has  two  national  alphabets :  the  Frac- 
tur^  formed  out  of  the  so  called  new  Gothic  and 
monastic,  which  sprang  up  in  the  11th  century ; 
and  the  later  cursive.   The  various  styles  of  writ- 
ing in  France  are  called  by  the  names  of  the  dif- 
erent  races  of  kings  in  whose  times  they  prevail- 
ed ;  as  the  Merovingian,  Carlovingian,  Capetian, 
Yalesian,  and  Bourbon.     There  are  no  traces  of 
writing  in  Britain  before  the  Eoman  conquest, 
when  Latin  letters  were  introduced,  and  even 
these  were  not  much  used  until  the  time  of  St. 
Augustin.     "What  is  called  the  Roman-Saxon, 
strongly  resembling  the  Roman,  prevailed  from 
this  time  until  the  middle  of  the  8th  century ; 
the  set  Saxon  succeeded  it,  lasting  until  the 
middle  of  the  9th;  this  was  followed  by  the 
running-hand  Saxon  of  the  time  of  Alfred ;  the 
mixed  Saxon,  combining  the  Roman,  Lombar- 
dic,  and  Saxon  letters ;  and  the  elegant  Saxon, 
which  was  introduced  in  the  10th  century,  and 
did  not  become  obsolete  until  the  middle  of  the 
12th.     The    charters  which    remain    in    this 
style  are  remarkable  for  their  small,  round, 
neat,  and  extremely  legible    characters.     The 
Norman  style,  quaint,  affected,  illegible,  and 
composed  of  letters  nearly  Lombardic,  came  in 
with  William    the    Conqueror.    The  modern 
Gothic  dates  in  England  from  the  12th  century ; 
the  old  English  from  the  middle  of  the  14th ; 
the  set  chancery  and  common  chancery  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  same  century.     The  English 
court  hand,  a  barbarous  corruption  of  the  Nor- 
man, was  contrived  by  the  lawyers  in  the  16th 
century,  and  lasted  till  the  reign  of  George  II., 
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when  it  was  abolished  by  law.  In  the  northern 
parts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  characters  similar 
to  the  Saxon  prevailed  until  the  end  of  the  16th 
century. — ^Among  the  various  materials  used  for 
writing  upon,  at  different  times  and  in  different 
countries,  are  leaves,  pith,  and  bark  of  trees, 
papyrus,  cloth,  bones,  skins,  leather,  stones, 
pottery,  metal,  wax  tablets,  wood,  shells,  and 
paper;  and  the  principal  instruments  of  writing 
are  the  chisel,  the  stylus  of  iron  or  bone,  and 
pens  of  reed,  quill,  or  metal  The  chisel  was 
used  for  monumental  inscriptions.  The  Greek 
a-fvXos  or  Roman  stylus  was  employed  for  writ- 
ing upon  tablets  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of 
wax.  At  one  end  it  was  sharpened  like  a 
P9ncil ;  at  the  other,  which  was  used  for  oblit- 
erating what  had  been  written  and  smoothing 
the  wax  surface  over  again,  it  was  flat  and  cir- 
cular. Renae  vertere  stylum^  "  to  reverse  the 
stylus,"  means  to  erase.— See  Book,  Ink,  Paper, 
Papyrus,  Parchment,  Pen,  and  Pencil. 

WROTTESLEY,  John,  baron,  an  English 
astronomer,  born  at  Wrottesley,  Staffordshire, 
Aug.  5, 1798,  was  graduated  at  Ohristchurch  col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  1819,  and  was  called  to  the  bar 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1823.  He  has  devoted  him- 
self principally  to  observations  of  the  fixed 
stars  at  the  observatories  which  he  has  built  at 
Blackheath  and  Wrottesley,  and  by  great  pa- 
tience and  care  has  accomplished  results  of  dis- 
tinguished value.  In  1839  he  received  the  gold 
medal  of  the  royal  astronomical  society  for  his 
catalogue  of  the  right  ascensions  of  1,318  stars. 
He  was  chosen  president  of  that  society  in  1841, 
and  of  the  royal  society  in  1854. 

WROXETER,  a  village  of  Shropshire  in 
England,  on  the  river  Severn,  5i  m.  from 
Shrewsbury.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Roman  city  of  Uriconium,  or  Yiroco- 
nium,  the  remains  of  which  are  now  being  un- 
covered under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright.  Uriconium  was  described  by  Richard 
of  Cirencester  as  "  the  mother  of  all  the  towns 
in  this  district,  and  reputed  among  the  greatest 
cities  of  Britain ;"  and  the  recent  discoveries 
among  its  ruins  seem  fully  to  justify  his  expres- 
sions. Roman  antiquities  have  been  picked  up 
about  Wroxeter  from  time  immemorial,  but  no 
systematic  excavation  of  the  site  was  under- 
taken until  Eeb.  1859.  Since  that  time  a  num- 
ber of  buildings  have  been  unearthed,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  pottery,  coins,  personal  orna- 
ments, and  other  curiosities  collected.  Skel- 
etons have  been  found  in  the  hypocausts,  indi- 
cating that  when  the  Roman  city  was  sacked 
and  burned  some  of  the  inhabitants  took  refuge 
in  these  places,  and  probably  perished  there 
from  the  effects  of  the  conflagration.  In  one 
hypocaust  was  discovered  the  crouching  skel- 
eton of  an  old  man  with  a  coffer  of  money  by 
its  side.  The  coins  proved  to  be  chiefly  of  the 
Oonstantine  family,  with  a  few  belonging  to 
the  period  immediately  preceding  the  Saxon 
invasion. 

WRYIsTEOK  (torticollis) y  a  surgical  disease, 
dependent    generally    on    contraction  of  the 
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muscles,  in  which  the  head  and  neck  are  turn- 
ed sideways,  forward,  or  backward,  according 
to  the  muscles  affected.  In  rare  instances  it 
may  arise  from  disease  or  displacement  of  the 
cervical  vertebrso,  and  may  then  be  congenital ; 
the  distortion  may  be  produced  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  cicatrices  after  burns,  and  by  tumors. 
The  disease  is  almost  always  muscular  in  its 
seat ;  an  uncommon  form  arises  from  paralysis 
of  the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side,  which  may 
be  temporarily  corrected  without  pain  to  the 
individual,  and  should  be  treated  by  electricity 
and  the  usual  remedies  employed  for  paralysis; 
it  may  also  be  rheum  atismal,  pain  being  in- 
creased or  excited  by  motion,  and  that  position 
being  assumed  in  which  the  greatest  ease  is  ob- 
tained. It  is  generally  of  short  duration,  and 
is  to  be  treated  like  other  muscular  rheuma- 
tism. It  is  sometimes  inflammatory  or  neural- 
gic, the  former  occasionally  noticed  in  weak 
children,  and  the  latter  in  adults  after  tic  dou- 
loureux, in  both  cases  to  be  treated  by  rest, 
leeches,  fomentations,  and  narcotic  applications. 
The  most  usual  form  is  the  chronic  wryneck 
caused  by  contraction  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscles,  in  which  the  head  is  bent  to  one  side 
(generally  the  right),  and  the  face  to  the  op- 
posite, the  right  eyebrow  and  right  corner  of 
the  mouth  being  elevated ;  the  whole  neck  is 
distorted  on 'the  first  dorsal  vertebra  in  the 
direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  head  and  neck, 
requiring  mechanical  after  the  surgical  treat- 
ment. Formerly  this  deformity  was  treated 
by  tonics,  various  internal  and  external  reme- 
dies (such  as  stimulating  ointments  and  lini- 
ments), and  mechanical  contrivances;  but, 
since  G-uerin  (in  1838)  first  drew  special  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  tenotomy  or  subcutaneous 
division  of  the  tendons  of  the  contracted  mus- 
cles has  been  regarded  as  the  remedy  to  be 
alone  depended  on.  The  usual  operation  is  the 
division  of  the  tendon  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle  about  half  an  inch  above  the  sternal 
insertion,  and  is  performed  in  a  few  seconds, 
without  danger,  pain,  or  loss  of  blood ;  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  divide  the  fibres  of  the 
trapezius  and  platysma  myoides  muscles. 

WRYNECK  (yunx  torquilla,  Linn.),  a  small 
bird  of  the  woodpecker  family,  so  called  fronx 
its  singular  habit  of  turning  the  head  in  various 
directions  ;  it  has  also  been  named  snake  bird 
for  the  same  reason.  It  is  about  7  inches  long, 
of  a  rusty  ash  color,  irregularly  spotted  and 
speckled  with  brown  and  black ;  the  colors  are 
prettily  distributed,  and  the  form  is  elegant 
The  bill  is  short,  straight,  and  acute;  the 
tongue  extensile,  ending  in  a  simple  horny  tip ; 
wings  pointed,  the  1st  quill  very  short,  and  the 
3d  the  longest ;  tail  rounded,  and  its  feathers 
soft;  the  2  anterior  toes  joined  together  at 
their  origin,  and  the  2  posterior  unconnected. 
It  is  a  summer  visitor  to  Great  Britain  and  N. 
Europe,  spending  the  winter  in  N.  Africa  and 
the  warm  parts  of  W.  Asia ;  it  arrives  in  April 
and  leaves  early  in  September,  so  nearly  at 
the  same  time  with  the  cuckoo  that  it  has  been 
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called  the  cuckoo's  mate.  Thongh  having 
many  of  the  habits  of  woodpeckers,  it  does  not 
associate  with  them;  the  food  consists  prin- 
cipally of  insects,  especially  ants  and  their 
pup89  or  so  called  eggs,  and  sometimes  elder 
and  other  berries ;  it  is  generally  seen  feeding 
on  the  ground ;  the  eggs  are  6  to  10,  white,  and 
laid  in  holes  dug  in  the  trees.  There  are  a 
few  other  species  in  Africa.  (For  its  family 
characters,  see  Woodpecker.) 

WURMSER,  Dagobeet  SioMmn),  count,  an 
Austrian  general,  born  in  Alsace,  Sept.  22, 1724, 
died  in  Vienna  in  June,  1797.  He  was  descend- 
ed from  a  noble  family,  originally  devoted  him- 
self to  scientific  studies,  and  served  3  years  in 
the  French  army,  but  left  it  for  the  Austrian 
service,  where  he  commanded  a  hussar  regiment 
during  the  7  years'  war,  attaining  the  rank  of 
major-general.  In  1773  he  became  proprietary 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  hussars,  in  1778  field 
marshal  lieutenant,  and  during  the  Bavarian 
war  of  succession  commanded  a  special  corps 
of  the  army  in  Bohemia.  After  the  peace  he 
was  made  commanding  general  in  Galicia,  and 
in  1787  general  of  cavalry.  By  the  outbreak 
of  the  French  revolution  his  family  lost  their 
estates  in  Alsace.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  covps  Warmee^  and  with  it 
crossed  the  Rhine  between  Mannheim  and  Spire, 
March  31,  1793,  and  gained  several  successes, 
but  was  obliged  in  December  to  recross  the  river, 
and  in  Jan.  1794,  was  superseded  by  the  prince 
of  Waldeck.  Six  months  later  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  command  of  the  Austrian  forces  on 
the  upper  Rhine,  and  captured  the  fortress  of 
Mannheim.  He  then  remained  almost  entirely 
inactive  until  May,  1796,  when  the  critical 
condition  of  affairs  in  Italy  after  the  defeat  of 
Beaulieu  led  to  the  appointment  of  Wurmser 
to  the  command  of  the  second  Austrian  army 
destined  to  act  against  Bonaparte.  He  march- 
ed at  the  head  of  60,000  men,  and  obliged  the 
French  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mantua ;  but  the 
check  received  by  Quosdannovich,  who  was 
driven  back  to  the  Tyrol,  and  the  defeat  of 
"Wurmser's  main  body  at  Oastiglione,  Roveredo, 
and  Bassano,  rendered  his  situation  extremely 
critical.  He  finally  forced  his  way  into  Man- 
tua, of  which  the  blockade  was  resumed.  A 
third  Austrian  army  under  Alvinzy  was  sent 
into  Italy,  but  the  defeat  at  Arcole  prevented 
it  from  relieving  him ;  and  at  length,  in  Feb. 
1797,  seeing  the  impossibility  of  any  longer 
maintaining  the  defence,  Wurmser  surrendered 
Mantua  to  Gen.  Bonaparte.  He  went  to  Vien- 
na, and  was  made  commanding  general  in  Hun- 
gary, but  died  before  reaching  his  post. 

WURTEMBERG,  a  kingdom  belonging  to 
the  German  confederation,  situated  between 
lat.  47°  35'  and  49°  35'  N.,  and  long.  8°  12'  and 
10°  30'  E.  Its  greatest  length  from  K  to  S.  is 
140  m.,  its  greatest  breadth  from  E.  to  W.  100 
m.  It  is  bounded  K  E.  and  E.  by  Bavaria,  S.  by 
the  lake  of  Constance,  which  separates  it  from 
Switzerland,  and  by  Hohenzollern  and  Baden, 
and  W.  and  isT.  W.  by  Baden.    It  is  divided  into 


4  circles,  which,  with  their  area,  and  their  pop- 
ulation in  Dec.  1859,  are  as  follows : 


Circles. 

Area,  sq.  m. 

Population, 

Neckar 

1,284 

1,842 
2,416 
1,985 

499,007 
471,549 
898,652 
416,744 

Black  Forest  (Schwarzwald) 

Danube 

Jaxt 

Total 

7,527 

1,785,952 

Of  the  total  population,  872,017  were  males 
and  913,935  females.    In  the  previous  year, 
out  of  a  population  of  1,690,898,   1,157,650 
were  Protestants,   519,942  Roman  Catholics, 
and  11,088  Jews.     The  principal  cities  and 
towns  are  Stuttgart,  the  capital,  Ulm,  Esslingen, 
Heilbronn,  Reutlingen,  Tubingen,  Ellwangen, 
and  Ludwigsburg.  The  Black  Forest  forms  part 
of  the  western  frontier,  and  sends  off  numerous 
ramifications  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
but  its  steepest  declivities  and  highest  summits 
belong  to  Baden.     The  Hornisgrinde,   3,640 
feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  highest  summit  in 
Wtirtemberg.  The  Swabian  Alps  are  almost  en-  ^ 
tirely  in  this  kingdom,  entering  it  from  Hohen-  * 
zollern,  and  stretching  about  80  m.  northeast- 
ward, with  a  breadth  varying  from  9  to  18  m. 
On  the  S.  E.  side  they  sink  away  in  undulating 
hills ;  on  the  N".  W.  they  are  steep.  They  are  not 
so  high  as  the  Black  Forest,  but  bleaker.    Its 
prevailing  geological  formation  is  limestone, 
while  the  characteristic  rocks  of  the  other 
range  are  sandstone  and  granite.     The  valleys 
between  the  mountains  are  very  fruitful  and 
picturesque.     The   Swabian  Alps  divide  the 
kingdom  into  two  river  basins,  that  of  the 
ISTeckar  on  the  E".  W.,  and  that  of  the  Danube 
on  the  S.  E.     The  Neckar  rises  in  the  Black 
Forest,  near  the  S.  W.  frontier  of  the  kingdom, 
and  flows  generally  E".  E.  and  IsT.,   entering 
Baden  at  Mosbach,  and  afterward  falling  into 
the  Rhine.    Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Ko- 
cher  and  the  Jaxt,  which  join  it  on  the  right. 
The  Danube  rises  in  Baden,very  near  the  sources 
of  the  ISTeckar,  crosses  Wtirtemberg  in  a  N".  E. 
direction,  and  enters  Bavaria  at  Ulm.    Its  trib- 
utaries are  much  fewer  than  those  of  the  ISTeck- 
ar, the  largest  being  the  Iller,  which  joins  it  on 
the  right  near  Ulm,  and  forms  a  part  of  the 
eastern  boundary.    There  are  many  small  ponds 
or  lakes,  but  no  large  sheets  of  water  except  the 
lake  of  Constance,  only  a  small  part  of  which 
belongs  to  Wtirtemberg.    The  soil  of  the  moun- 
tain regions  is  comparatively  sterile,  but  affords 
abundant  pasturage  and  valuable  timber.    In 
the  valley  of  the  IlTeckar  and  on  the  shore  of 
the  lake  of  Constance  the  climate  is  exceedingly 
mild,  and  at  Stuttgart  the  mean  temperatu're  is 
54°.      The  whole  area,   comprising  4,830,656 
acres,  is  divided  as  follows :  corn  land,  2,050,- 
102  acres;  gardens,  94,773;  vineyards,  64,678; 
meadows,  687,653 ;  pastures,  208,206 ;  forests, 
1,497,062;    roads,   103,648;    railways,   2,429; 
buildings,  21,777;  barren  lands,  68,844;  lakes 
and  rivers,  31,384.     The  kinds  of  grain  culti- 
vated are  wheat  (chiefly  of  the  variety  called 
spelt),   maize,   oats,   barley,   and  rye.      Root 
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crops  are  invariably  abundant,  including  tur- 
nips,   mangel    wurzel,    beets,    and    potatoes; 
while  peas,  beans,  vetches,  flax,  hemp,  rape 
seed,  hops,  and  tobacco  are  likewise  grown  in 
great  abundance.     The  minerals  of  the  country 
consist  of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  iron,  marble, 
alabaster,  millstones,  freestone,  gypsum,  quartz, 
garnets,  amethysts,  agate,  chalcedony,  carne- 
lian,  opal,  jasper,  porcelain  clay,  basalt,  fullers' 
earth,  chalk,  coal,  and  salt.     Of  the  last  named 
the  annual  produce  amounts  to  24,000  tons, 
the  property  of  the  government.     The  iron 
mines  at  Aalen    and  Wasseralfingen   are  ex- 
ceedingly productive.    The  ore  is  prepared  by 
smelting  and  by  the  hammer,  and  these  mines 
supply  the  factories  at  Friedrichsthal,  Ohris- 
tophsthal,  Ludwigsthal,  Abts-Gmiind,  and  Hei- 
denheim.    The  chief  manufactures  of  the  coun- 
try are  linen,  calico,  woollen  cloths,  silk,  mus- 
iin,  lace,  carpets,  wooden  clocks,  porcelain,  and 
earthenware.     The  linen  trade  employs  the 
largest  share  of  domestic  industry.     In  the  dis- 
,  tricts  of  the  Eastern  Alps  and  the  Black  Forest, 
nearly  all  the  women  are  occupied  during  the 
winter  in  spinning  at  home,  producing  fine  and 
coarse  linen,  and  diaper  and  sail  cloth.     The 
chief  seats  of  trade  are  Heilbronn,  Cannstadt, 
Ulm,   Stuttgart,   Friedrichshafen,   Reutlingen, 
Oalw,  and  Tuttlingen.     The  exports  include 
corn,  cattle,  timber,  wool,  linen,  salt,  wine, 
gold,  silver,  and  jewelry ;  and  the  imports  em- 
brace raw  cotton,   cotton  fabrics,  silk,  glass 
ware,  wine,  fruit,  china,  and  all  kinds  of  colo- 
nial produce.     The  exports  generally  exceed 
the  imports  in  value.     There  is  an  important 
aid  to  the  commerce  of  the  country  in  the 
inland  navigation,  especially  of  the  river  JSTeck- 
ar,  which  is  navigable  from  Cannstadt,   and 
steamers  reach  below  Heilbronn.     The  transit 
trade  is  of  great  value.     A  railway  runs  from 
Stuttgart,  by  way  of  Ulm,  to  Lake  Constance. 
At  Ulm  the  line  forms  a  junction  with  the  Ba- 
varian line  to  Augsburg  and  Munich,  and  an- 
other line  connects  Stuttgart  with  Heilbronn, 
having  important  branch  extensions  to  the  trunk 
railway  on  the  Rhine. — The  government  is  a 
limited  hereditary  monarchy.     There  are  two 
legislative  chambers,  one  consisting  of  princes 
of  the  blood  royal  and  the  nobility,  the  other 
of  deputies  chosen  by  the  citizens  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns,  baihwicks,  and  colleges,  and  of 
the  prelates  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 
churches.    There  is  perfect  freedom  of  religion. 
The  administration  of  afi^airs  is  intrusted  to  the 
ministers  of  justice,  foreign  affairs,  the  interior, 
war,  finance,  and  ecclesiastical  affairs.    The  na- 
tional income  for  1860  was  14,555,575  florins, 
the  expenditure  14,240,956  florins.    The  public 
debt  on  May  4,  1861,  was  67,694,192  florins. 
The  army  on  a  peace  footing  numbers  10,581 
men,  and  on  a  war  footing  26,885. — Wurtem- 
berg  anciently  formed  a  part  of  Swabia,  one 
of  whose  dukes,  Philip  of  Hohenstaufen,  by 
selling  or  giving  away  portions  of  the  heredi- 
tary estates,  laid  the  foundation  of  numerous 
petty  principalities,  which  in  the  13th  century 


became  independent.  (See  Swabia.)  The 
founder  of  the  reigning  dynasty  was  Ulric, 
count  of  Wurtemberg  (1246-'65),  whose  posses- 
sions, however,  only  included  the  districts  bor- 
dering on  the  JSTeckar  and  extending  to  the 
Black  Forest.  His  successors  Eberhard  and 
Ulric  II.  made  large  additions  to  the  county  by 
conquest.  In  1494  Eberhard  Y.  was  created 
duke  of  Wurtemberg  by  the  emperor  Maximil- 
ian at  the  diet  of  Worms.  The  Lutheran  faith 
was  introduced  about  1540,  but  for  many  years 
the  professors  of  the  reformed  creed  were  sub- 
ject to  severe  persecutions.  Their  rights  were 
fully  restored  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia. 
Wurtemberg,  after  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
revolution,  was  at  different  times  the  theatre 
of  conflict  between  the  contending  armies,  and 
in  1801  the  last  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  Frederic 
II.,  was  obliged  to  cede  Mompelgard  to  France. 
For  this  he  subsequently  received  indemnity 
from  iJiTapoleon  in  the  acquisition  of  several 
German  imperial  cities  and  an  extension  of  ter- 
ritory. He  was  also  created  an  elector  of  the 
empire  in  1803.  Three  years  later  he  assumed 
the  title  of  king  of  Wurtemberg,  jpining  the 
Rhenish  confederation,  and  established  a  uni- 
form system  of  government  and  perfect  reli- 
gious equality  throughout  the  kingdom.  After 
the  battle  of  Leipsic  in  1813,  Frederic  forsook 
the  cause  of  his  former  patron,  and  joined  that 
of  the  allies.  He  died  in  1816,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  William  L,  the  reigning  king, 
who  granted  the  present  liberal  constitution  in 
1819,  a  permanent  modification  of  which  was 
in  vain  attempted  by  the  estates  during  the 
revolutionary  period  of  1848-'9. 

WURZBURG,  a  fortified  city  of  Bavaria,  capi- 
tal of  the  government  of  Lower  Franconia,  situ- 
ated on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Main,  which 
is  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  adorned  with 
statues,  140  m.  N".  IST.  W.  from  Munich,  on  the 
railway  from  Frankfort  to  Bamberg ;  pop.  in 
1858,  36,052.  It  has  20  churches,  among 
which  are  the  cathedral  of  St.  Kilian,  dating 
from  742,  the  Marienkirche,  the  church  of 
Haug,  built  after  the  model  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  and  the  churches  of  Notre  Dame  and  St. 
Briscard.  The  Julius  hospital,  of  500  beds,  has 
an  endowment  of  $3,000,000.  There  is  a  school 
of  medicine  and  another  of  anatomy ;  a  muse- 
um of  natural  history  with  a  botanical  garden 
attached  to  it;  a  university  founded  in  1403, 
and  having  800  students  and  a  library  of  100,- 
000  volumes ;  and  numerous  other  schools  and 
charitable  and  religious  institutions.  The  Mata 
is  navigable  for  steamboats  up  to  the  city. 
Woollen  and  linen  cloths,  cutlery,  glass,  &c., 
are  manufactured.  The  country  around  it  is 
one  of  the  best  vine-growing  regions  of  Ger- 
many.— Wtirzburg  dates  from  the  7th  century, 
when  the  dukes  of  Thuringia  made  it  their  resi- 
dence. St.  Boniface,  or  according  to  some  au- 
thorities St.  Kilian,  made  it  a  bishop's  see  in 
761.  ^  It  was  for  several  centuries  in  the  hands 
of  bishop-electors,  against  one  of  whom  the 
peasants  unsuccessfully  revolted  in  1525.    In 
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1796  Charles,  archduke  of  Austria,  gained  a 
victory  here  over  the  French  under  the  com- 
mand of  Marshal  Jourdan,  and  by  the  peace  of 
Luneville  the  city  passed  into  his  hands.  It 
was  ceded  in  1803  to  Ferdinand,  archduke  of 
Tuscany,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  Ba- 
varia in  1815. 

WYANDOT,  a  K  W.  co.  of  Ohio,  inter- 
sected by  the  Sandusky  river;  area,   350  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  15,596.    The  surface  is  level, 
and  diversified  by  prairie  and  woodland,  and 
the  soil  is  fertile.    The  productions  in  1860  were 
T5,447  bushels  of  wheat,  349,094  of  Indian 
corn,  66,522  of  oats,  99,173  lbs.  of  wool,  and 
10,165  tons  of  hay.    The  county  is  intersected 
by  the  Mad  river  and  Lake  Erie,  the  Findlay 
branch,  and  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  and 
Chicago  railroads.     Capital,  Upper  Sandusky. 
WYANDOTS,  an  Indian  tribe,  of  the^  Iro- 
quois family,  with  whose  language  theirs  is  es- 
^ntially  identical,  called  Hurons  by  the  French, 
but  calling  themselve  s  Wendats  or  Yendats.  Mr. 
J.  G.  Shea,  following  the  Jesuit  fathers,  makes 
their  original  residence  to  have  been  on  Geor- 
gian bay;  but  Schoolcraft  says  that  when  the 
French  settled  in  Canada  they  were  established 
on  the  island  of  Montreal,  when,  according  to 
t)ther  authorities,  their  total  numbers  were  es- 
timated to  be  40,000  souls.    It  is  certain  that 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  having 
become  Koman  Catholics,  and  embraced  the 
cause  of  the  Algonquins  and  the  French,  they 
became  involved  in  a  war  with  their  kinsmen 
the  Iroquois,  by  whom  they  were  nearly  ex- 
terminated.    They  now  abandoned  their  coun- 
try, a  part  of  them  going  to  Charity  island  and 
thence  to  Quebec,  where  in  the  neighboring 
village   of  Lorette  their  descendants  in  1821 
numbered  137  souls,  and  in  1851-'2,  218.    The 
remainder  of  the  tribe,  however,  made  their 
way  south  of  the  great  lakes,  and  were  found 
in  1659-60  by  some  French  traders  6  days' 
journey  S.  W.  from  Lake  Superior.     They  next 
fixed  themselves  at  the  Noquet  islands  at  the 
mouth  of  Green  bay,  whence  they  removed  to 
La  Pointe,  and  in  1670  were  compelled  by  a 
war  with  the  Sioux  to  betake  themselves  to 
Michilimackinac,  whither  they  were  accompa- 
nied by  Father  Marquette.    Their  next  remov- 
al was  to  Detroit,  whence  they  extended  their 
hunting  grounds  S.  to  Sandusky.    In  1778  this 
part  of  the  tribe  was  estimated  to  contain  180 
men  able  to  bear  arms.    In  the  war  of  1812  it 
furnished  100  warriors  to  the  English  forces. 
In  1829  there  was  a  small  band,  about  40  in 
number,  living  on  the  river  Huron  of  Lake 
Erie,  in  Michigan ;  but  the  principal  portion  of 
the  Wyandots,  estimated  at  600  souls,  was  col- 
lected on  the  head  waters  of  the  Sandusky 
river.     By  a  treaty  of  April  6,  1832,  they  sold 
their  lands  in  Ohio  to  the  U.  S.  government, 
and  were  removed,  numbering  687  souls,  to  the 
junction  of  the  Kansas  and  Missouri  rivers,  in 
the  present  state  of  Kansas,  where  they  stiU 
remain.     In  1836  a  census  was  taken  among 
them,  showing  their  number  to  be  575  souls ; 


and  another  census,  under  act  of  congress  passed 
March  3, 1847,  proved  them  to  be  687  souls,  in 
117  families.  By  a  treaty  of  Jan.  31, 1855,  they 
acquired  the  right  to  become  citizens,  and  the 
lands  of  the  tribe  were  divided  among  them, 
giving  to  each  person  the  ownership  of  about 
40  acres. 

WYATT,  James,  an  English  architect,  born 
in  Burton  Constable,  Aug.  3,  1746,  accident- 
ally killed  near  Marlborough,  Sept.  5,  1813. 
Evincing  while  a  boy  a  talent  for  designing, 
he  was  taken  to  Rome  in  1760  by  Sir  William 
Bagot,  and  during  the  next  6  years  industrious- 
ly pursued  his  studies  in  architecture  in  that 
city  and  in  Venice.  Returning  to  London,  he 
almost  immediately  brought  himself  into  no- 
tice by  his  designs  for  the  Pantheon,  in  Oxford 
street,  a  building  for  many  years  famous  as  the 
rendezvous  of  the  fashionable  world.  He  had 
innumerable  commissions  for  private  residences 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  but  his  designs, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  in  a  sort  of  Grseco- 
Italian  style,  have  little  at  the  present  day  to 
recommend  them.  About  1782  he  turned  his 
attention  to  Gothic  architecture,  being  one  of 
the  first  to  attempt  its  revival ;  and  his  man- 
sion for  Mr.  Barrett  at  Lee  Priory,  near  Can- 
terbury, was  highly  extolled  by  Horace  Walpole 
and  others.  For  many  years  he  was  unrivalled 
as  the  restorer  of  ancient  English  architecture, 
but  his  restorations  do  not  stand  the  test  of 
modern  criticism,  and  are  now  considered  rather 
in  the  light  of  destructions.  His  most  famous 
work  in  this  style  was  Fonthill  abbey,  erected 
for  Beckford,  and  now  dismantled.  He  held 
the  position  of  surveyor-general  subsequent  to 
1796,  and  in  1802-'3  was  president  of  the  royal 
academy. — Several  of  his  uncles,  brothers,  sons, 
and  other  relatives  were  also  distinguished 
architects.  Among  these  was  Sir  Jeffrey  Wy- 
atville,  his  nephew  (born  in  Burton-on-Trent, 
Aug.  3,  1766,  died  in  London,  Feb.  18,  1840), 
who  designed  and  superintended  the  alterations 
in  Windsor  castle,  commenced  in  1824,  and 
whose  name  was  changed  on  occasion  of  his 
being  knighted  in  1828. 

WYATT,  Matthew  Digby,  an  English  ar- 
chitect and  writer  on  decorative  art,  born  at 
Rowde,  near  Devizes,  Wiltshire,  in  1820.  At 
the  age  of  16  he  gained  a  prize  for  the  best  es- 
say on  ^'  Grecian  Doric,"  given  by  the  archi- 
tectural society ;  and  in  1844,  having  for  sev- 
eral years  previous  been  a  student  in  the  royal 
academy,  he  went  on  a  tour  of  study  to  the 
continent,  where  he  passed  two  years.  Among 
the  fruits  of  this  visit  was  an  elaborate  illus- 
trated work  prepared  from  his  own  drawings, 
and  entitled  "  Specimens  of  the  Geometrical 
Mosaics  of  the  Middle  Ages''  (1848).  In  con- 
nection with  this  he  also  published  a  "  Histori- 
cal Notice  of  the  Art,"  founded  upon  papers 
read  by  him  before  various  societies.  In  1849 
he  was  commissioned  by  the  society  of  arts  to 
visit  Paris  and  report  upon  the  exposition  held 
there  in  that  year ;  and  as  secretary  to  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  royal  commission,  he 
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subsequently  took  an  active  part  in  tlie  work 
of  organizing  the  great  exhibition  of  1851  in 
Hyde  park,  and  was  particularly  charged  with 
superintending  the  erection  of  the  building.  He 
was  next  associated  with  Brunei  in  designing 
the  new  station  of  the  great  western  railway  at 
Paddington,  and  between  1852  and  1854  he 
was.  busily  employed,  in  conjunction  with 
Owen  Jones  and  others,  in  decorating  the 
crystal  palace  at  Sydenham.  In  1856  he  was 
appointed  surveyor  to  the  East  India  company, 
in  which  capacity  he  has  executed  many  im- 
portant designs  for  public  works  in  Great 
Britain  and  India,  including  several  great 
bridges  in  the  latter  country.  He  is  at  present 
(1862)  joint  architect  with  Mr.  Scott  for  the 
proposed  new  India  office.  His  miscellaneous 
labors,  both  as  decorator  and  architect,  have 
been  numerous,  and  he  is  a  prolific  author  of 
works  relating  to  the  fine  arts.  Among  these 
the  most  important  are :  "  The  Industrial  Arts 
of  the  XlXth  Century"  (2  vols.,  with  160  plates 
in  chromolithography),  written  in  connection 
with  his  labors  at  the  great  exhibition  of  1851 ; 
"  Metal  Work  and  its  Artistic  Designs"  (1  vol. 
fol.);  '^The  Crystal  Palace  and  Park"  (4to.); 
"Essay  on  Ivory  Carving,"  published  with 
photographic  illustrations  in  a  small  folio  by 
the  Arundel  society ;  essays  on  renaissance  and 
Italian  ornament,  contributed  to  Owen  Jones's 
"  Grammar  of  Ornament ;"  "  The  Art  of  Illu- 
minating" (4:to.,  with  plates  in  gold  and  col- 
ors) ;  and  historical  and  technical  manuals  of 
the  art  entitled  "  What  Illuminating  was,"  and 
"  What  Illuminating  should  be,  and  how  it  may 
be  practised." 

WYATT,  RioHAED  James,  an  English  sculp- 
tor, born  in  London,  May  3, 1795,  died  in  Rome, 
May  28,  1850.  He  studied  with  Rossi  in  Lon- 
don and  Bosio  in  Paris,  and  completed  his  pro- 
fessional education  in  the  studio  of  Oanova  in 
Rome,  where  Gibson  was  his  fellow  student, 
and  where  he  passed  the  last  30  years  of  his 
life.  He  excelled  in  poetic  and  classic  sub- 
jects, and  was  particularly  noted  for  the  grace 
and  fine  proportions  of  his  female  figures. 
Among  his  most  noticeable  productions  are  his 
"Fymph  entering  the  Bath"  and  "N"ymph 
leaving  the  Bath,"  "  Shepherdess  with  a  Kid," 
"Musidora,"  and  "Penelope."  He  also  exe- 
cuted excellent  portrait  busts  and  rilievi.  At 
the  great  exhibition  of  1851  in  London  the  med- 
al for  sculpture  was  awarded  to  him,  though 
he  had  died  a  year  previous. 

WYATT,  Sir  Thomas,  an  English  poet,  born 
at  AUington  castle,  Kent,  in  1503,  died  at 
Sherborne,  Oct.  11,  1542.  He  was  graduated 
at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  in  1518,  was 
a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  Henry  YIII. 
in  1525,  was  one  of  Anne  Boleyn's  train  when 
she  went  from  Dover  to  Calais  in  1532,  offici- 
ated as  ewerer  at  her  marriage  in  1533,  was 
knighted  March  18,  1536,  and  became  high 
sheriff  of  Kent  in  1537.  In  April,  1537,  he  was 
sent  to  Spain  as  ambassador  to  Charles  Y., 
which  office  he  retained  till  June,  1539,  when 


he  returned  to  England,  but  was  again  employ- 
ed at  the  court  of  that  emperor,  who  was  now 
in  the  Low  Countries,  from  ITov*  1539,  till 
May,  1540,  after  which  he  lived  mostly  in  re- 
tirement in  England.  Fuller  says  that  he  was 
in  love  with  Anne  Boleyn,  and  fell  into  dis- 
favor with  Henry  YIII.  in  consequence;  but 
this  is  doubtful.  His  poems  are  neat  and  ele- 
gant, but  lack  genius. — Thomas,  commonly 
called  the  younger,  an  English  soldier,  son  of 
the  preceding,  born  in  Kent  in  1520,  beheaded 
on  Tower  hiU,  April  11, 1554.  In  1543  he  was 
imprisoned  in  the  tower  for  aiding  the  earl  of 
Surrey  to  break  the  windows  of  citizens  of 
London,  from  1545  to  1550  commanded  at  Bou- 
logne, and  in  1554  led  the  Kentish  insurgents 
in  the  duke  of  Suffolk's  conspiracy  on  occasion 
of  the  proposed  marriage  of  Queen  Mary  with 
Philip  II.,  entered  London  at  the  head  of  his 
followers,  and  after  a  fight  in  the  streets  was 
captured,  Feb.  7.  The  execution  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey  followed  on  the  12th  and  Suffolk's  on  the 
13th,  while  Wyatt's  did  not  take  place  till  two 
months  later. 

WYCH  HAZEL.    See  Witoh  Hazel. 

WYCHERLY,  William,  an  English  drama- 
tist, born  at  Clive,  near  Shrewsbury,  about 
1640,  died  in  Dec.  1715.  At  15  years  of  age 
he  was  sent  to  France  to  complete  his  educa- 
tion, and  frequented  the  court  of  the  duke  de 
Montausier,  governor  of  Angouleme.  He  was 
here  converted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  winning  him  back  to 
Protestantism,  he  was,  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land at  the  restoration,  entered  of  Queen's 
college,  Oxford,  where  the  desired  change  was 
effected,  although,  according  to  Pope,  he  died 
a  Roman  Catholic.  He  afterward  became  a 
student  of  law  in  the  Middle  Temple,  but  was 
probably  never  called  to  the  bar.  About  1670 
he  produced  with  great  success  his  first  play, 
"Love  in  a  Wood,  or  St.  James's  Park,"  com- 
posed, according  to  his  own  account,  when  he 
was  but  19  years  of  age.  Being  then  a  fashion- 
able young  man  about  town,  of  remarkably 
handsome  person  and  lively  address,  he  at- 
tracted the  favorable  notice  of  the  duchess  of 
Cleveland,  the  king's  mistress,  who  introduced 
him  at  court,  and,  according  to  Yoltaire,  used 
to  visit  him  at  his  chambers  in  the  Temple 
in  the  guise  of  a  country  girl.  The  duke  of 
Buckingham  took  him  into  his  service,  the 
king  subsidized  him  liberally,  and  he  became 
one  of  the  most  noted  wits  and  gallants  of  the 
time.  During  this  prosperous  joeriod  he  pro- 
duced his  three  remaining  plays,  "  The  Gentle- 
man Dancing-Master"  (1671),  "  The  Plain  Deal- 
er" (1674),  and  "The  Country  Wife"  (1678), 
all  of  which  were  received  with  great  favor, 
and,  as  illustrations  of  the  period  in  which  they 
were  written,  constitute  a  permanent  and  valu- 
able addition  to  English  dramatic  literature. 
The  plots  and  characters,  however,  have  little 
pretension  to  originality,  and  the  general  tone 
of  licentiousness  pervading  them  is  so  marked 
that  not  all  "the  satire,  wit,  and  strength  of 
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Manly  Wycherly,"  as  Dryden  expressed  it,  can 
make  them  popular  on  the  stage  again.  About 
1680  Wycherly  married  the  dowager  countess 
of  Drogheda,  whose  jealousy  and  never-failing 
watchfulness  considerably  interfered  with  an 
indulgence  in  his  former  pleasures.  She  died 
soon,  however,  leaving  him  the  whole  of  her 
fortune;  but  the  settlement  under  which  he 
claimed  was  contested,  and  a  long  litigation 
ensued,  which  left  him  bankrupt  and  an  in- 
mate of  the  Fleet  prison.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  released  through  the  kindness  of  James 
II.,  who,  learning  that  the  author  of  the 
'^  Plain  Dealer"  was  lying  in  the  Fleet,  settled 
upon  him  a  pension  of  £200  and  offered  to  pay 
his  debts.  The  death  of  his  father  at  length 
put  him  in  possession  of  the  family  estates,  and 
the  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in  easy 
circumstances.  In  1704  he  published  a  folio 
volume  of  "Miscellany  Poems,"  remarkable 
chiefly  for  bad  rhymes  and  worse  morality, 
and  about  the  same  time  contracted  an  intimacy 
with  Pope,  then  16  years  of  age,  whom  he 
asked  to  correct  his  verses.  The  unsparing 
manner  in  which  this  was  done  so  disconcerted 
the  old  dramatist,  that  the  intercourse  between 
the  parties  was  soon  broken  off.  Eleven  days 
before  his  death  Wycherly  married  again, 
chiefly  to  annoy  and  burden  the  heir-at-law  to 
his  estate,  his  nephew,  whom  he  hated.  On 
Ms  death  bed  he  exhorted  his  wife  "never 
to  marry  an  old  man  again."  A  volume  of  his 
works,  comprising  poems  and  "moral  reflec- 
tions," was  published  after  his  death.  The 
latest  edition  of  his  plays  is  that  published  by 
Moxon  in  one  volume,  in  conjunction  with  the 
dramatic  works  of  Congreve,  Farquhar,  and 
Yanbrugh,  and  with  biographical  notices  by 
Leigh  Hunt. 

WYOLIFFE,  John  de,  an  English  reformer, 
born  probably  in  a  village  which  bears  his 
name  near  Kichmond,  Yorkshire,  in  1324,  died 
in  Lutterworth,  Dec.  31,  1384.  The  family  to 
which  he  seems  to  have  belonged  were  lords 
of  the  manor  and  patrons  of  the  rectory  of 
Wycliffe  from  the  time  of  the  conquest.  He 
became  a  student  at  Queen's  college,  Oxford, 
about  1340,  but  soon  removed  to  Merton  col- 
lege, in  which  Duns  Scotus,  Occam,  and  other 
distinguished  scholastics  had  been  educated.  He 
is  said  to  have  attained  proficiency  in  the  civil, 
canon,  and  common  law,  but  devoted  himself 
with  the  greatest  zeal  and  success  to  the  scho- 
lastic philosophy  and  divinity.  The  chroniclers 
most  averse  to  him  admit  his  preeminence  in 
theological  knowledge.  The  earliest  publication 
attributed  to  him,  though  on  slight  evidence,  is 
a  tract  entitled  "  The  Last  Age  of  the  Church," 
which  appeared  in  1356,  and  was  first  print- 
ed under  the  editorial  care  of  J.  H.  Todd,  D.D. 
(Dublin,  1840).  The  "  black  death"  had  recent- 
ly desolated  Europe,  one  fourth  of  the  popula- 
tion, it  is  estimated,  having  perished  by  its  rav- 
ages. The  design  of  this  tract  was  to  prove  that 
the  day  of  judgment  was  impending,  and  would 
not  be  deferred  beyond  the  current  century. 
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The  opinion  was  grounded  on  the  prophecies 
of  the  Oalabrian  monk  Joachim  (about  1130- 
1201),  and  on  a  mystical  calculation  from  the 
letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet.  He  first  distin- 
guished himself  in  a  controversy  with  the  men- 
dicant orders,  which  began  about  1360.  He 
upheld  the  authority  of  the  parochial  clergy 
against  the  friars,  and  denounced  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  orders  as 
an  attempt  to  do  something  for  the  church  un- 
authorized by  its  divine  founder.  In  1360  he 
became  master  of  Baliol  college,  Oxford,  and 
was  preferred  to  the  living  of  Fillingham,  in 
the  diocese  of  Lincoln.  In  1365  he  exchanged 
the  mastership  of  Baliol  for  the  wardenship  of 
Canterbury,  which  had  been  founded  by  Simon 
de  Islip,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  the  re- 
ception both  of  secular  scholars  and  monks. 
But  from  the  rivalries  between  the  two  parties 
the  experiment  was  not  successful,  and  Islip 
determined  to  change  the  foundation  by  re- 
stricting its  advantages  to  the  secular  clergy. 
It  was  under  this  new  arrangement  that  Wyc- 
liffe,  by  choice  of  the  archbishop,  became  war- 
den. The  monks  protested,  the  archbishop  did 
not  long  survive,  and  his  successor  pronounced 
the  appointment  of  Wycliffe  void.  He  in  turn 
protested,  but  after  a  litigation  of  7  years  both 
the  pope  and  the  king  decided  against  him. 
While  this  suit  was  pending.  Pope  Urban  V. 
demanded  payment  of  the  annual  tribute  prom- 
ised by  King  John  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  pontiff's  feudal  superiority.  Challenged  by 
an  anonymous  monk,  Wycliffe,  who  was  now  a 
royal  chaplain,  published  a  paper  declaring  the 
papal  claim  to  be  baseless  on  the  ground  both 
of  reason  and  Scripture.  In  1368  he  exchanged 
the  living  of  Fillingham  for  that  of  Ludgershall, 
which  was  nearer  to  Oxford,  and  in  1372  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  usage  of  the  time,  authorized 
him  to  deliver  lectures  as  a  professor  of  theol- 
ogy in  the  university.  He  immediately  availed 
himself  of  the  privilege,  and,  as  Lewis  says, 
"with  very  great  applause,  having  such  an  au- 
thority in  the  schools,  that  whatever  he  said 
was  received  as  an  oracle.  In  these  lectures 
he  frequently  took  notice  of  the  corruptions  of 
the  begging  friars,  which  at  first  he  did  in  a 
soft  and  gentle  manner,  till  finding  that  his  de- 
tecting their  abuses  was  what  was  acceptable 
to  his  hearers,  he  proceeded  to  deal  more  plain- 
ly and  openly  with  them."  Two  years  later 
he  was  one  of  an  embassy  sent  by  Edward  III. 
to  negotiate  at  Bruges  with  the  delegates  of 
Gregory  XL,  chiefly  concerning  the  papal  re- 
servation of  benefices  in  England  which  were 
held  by  foreigners,  and  the  revenues  of  which 
were  transmitted  to  Rome  or  Avignon,  a  mat- 
ter which  had  been  frequently  complained  of 
in  the  English  parliament.  During  ai^  absence 
of  nearly  two  years  he  was  presented  by  the 
king  to  the  prebend  of  Aust,  in  the  collegiate 
church  of  Westbury,  and  to  the  rectory  of  Lut- 
terworth ;  but  the  part  which  he  took  in  the 
embassy  rendered  him  increasingly  obnoxious 
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to  the  papal  court  and  to  its  more  devoted  par- 
tisans in  England.  In  13Y7,  consequently,  let- 
ters were  sent  by  the  pope,  both  to  Oxford  and 
to  Canterbury,  to  the  bishop  of  London  and 
the  king,  demanding  that  inquiry  should  be 
forthwith  made  concerning  the  doctrines  which 
he  was  reported  to  promulgate,  and  that  he 
should  be  immediately  put  in  custody  until  fur- 
ther instructions.  Before  they  arrived  he  had 
been  summoned  on  a  charge  of  heresy  to  ap- 
pear before  the  English  convocation  in  St. 
Paul's,  Feb.  19.  When  he  made  his  appear- 
ance, it  was  with  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lan- 
caster, on  one  side,  and  Lord  Percy,  earl  mar- 
shal of  England,  on  the  other.  Between  these 
noblemen  and  Courtney,  bishop  of  London,  the 
presiding  churchman,  a  violent  altercation  at 
once  ensued ;  the  throng  of  people  which  had 
attended  broke  into  tumult ;  the  meeting  was 
dissolved,  and  the  reformer  withdrew  under 
the  protection  of  his  powerful  friends.  The 
populace  favored  the  clergy,  and  attacked  the 
magnificent  palace  of  John  of  Gaunt,  the  Savoy, 
which  was  saved  by  the  influence  of  the  bishop 
of  London.  The  parliament  which  soon  after 
assembled  took  up  the  subject  of  papal  en- 
croachments, and  propounded  to  Wycliffe  the 
question  whether  a  kingdom  might  not  prevent 
its  treasures,  needed  for  its  own  defence,  from 
being  conveyed  to  a  foreign  country,  even 
against  the  command  of  the  pope  himself.  ^  He 
drew  up  a  paper  in  vindication  of  the  right. 
The  papal  bull  on  its  arrival  was  not  strictly 
obeyed ;  the  university  treated  it  with  cold  re- 
spect; but  early  iu  1378,  in  obedience  to  a 
summons  of  the  archbishop,  he  appeared  be- 
fore a  synod  of  the  clergy  in  Lambeth.  The 
populace  were  now  disposed  to  take  his  part, 
and  in  alarm  for  his  personal  safety  surrounded 
the  chapel,  and  soon  forced  their  way  into  it. 
A  messenger  also  arrived  prohibiting  the  synod 
in  the  name  of  the  queen  mother  from  proceed- 
ing to  any  conclusions  injurious  to  him.  The 
only  result  was  that  he  received  a  statement  of 
the  objectionable  doctrines  attributed  to  him, 
with  an  admonition  not  to  repeat  them,  to 
which  he  gave  a  written  answer.  He  retired 
amid  popular  acclamations,  while  the  dele- 
gates sat  in  judgment  on  his  reply.  In  this  he 
maintained  that  the  ultimate  authority  con- 
cerning the  persons  and  property  of  churchmen 
belonged  to  the  laity,  and  he  denied  that  cen- 
sures pronounced  by  ecclesiastics  were  valid 
unless  they  accorded  with  the  will  of  God.  Both 

Eropositions  were  declared  either  erroneous^  or 
eretical.  The  circumstance,  perhaps,  which 
now  saved  him  from  punishment  was  the  schism 
in  the  church,  by  the  election  of  two  popes, 
which  weakened  the  power  of  the  papacy.  He 
resumed  his  pulpit  discourses,  academic  lectures, 
and  variQUS  writings,  his  opinions  becoming 
more  and  more  adverse  to  those  upheld  by  the 
clergy.  The  most  important  of  his  writings 
was  an  English  version  of  the  whole  Bible 
from  the  Latin  Yulgate,  in  which  he  was  prob- 
ably assisted  by  pupils  and  learned  friends. 


He  made,  says  Lingard,  "  a  new  translation, 
multiphed  the  copies  with  the  aid  of  transcri- 
bers, and  by  his  poor  priests  recommended  it 
to  the  perusal  of  their  hearers.     In  their  hands 
it  became  an  engine  of  wonderful  power.    Men 
were  flattered  with  the  appeal  to  their  private 
judgment ;  the  new  doctrines  insensibly  acquir- 
ed partisans  and  protectors  in  the  higher  classes, 
who  alone  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
letters ;  a  spirit  of  inquiry  was  generated ;  and 
the  seeds  were  sown  of  that  religious  revolu- 
tion, which,  in  little  more  than  a  century,  aston- 
ished and  convulsed  the  nations  of  Europe." 
Editions  of  his  Kew  Testament  were  printed  by 
Lewis  in  1731,  by  Baber  in  1810,  and  in  Bag- 
ster's  *' English  Hexapla"  in  1841.     The  com- 
plete translation  was  first  published  by  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford   (4  vols.,  1850),  under  the 
editorial  care  of  the  Rev.  Josiah  Forshall  and 
Sir  Frederic  Madden.     To  his  influence  and  to 
that  of  his  disciples,  who  under  the  name  of 
poor  priests  itinerated  over  the  country  and 
disseminated    his  opinions    by  preaching    in 
churchyards,  fairs,  markets,  or  elsewhere,  was 
in  part  attributed  the  insurrection  of  Wat  Ty- 
ler.    In  1381  he  took  his  boldest  step  and  gave 
the  greatest  ofl'ence  by  lecturing  ^  at   Oxford 
against  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  The 
chancellor  summoned  an  assembly  of  12  doc- 
tors, who  condemned  his  conclusions ;  Court- 
ney, who  had  been  raised  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury, called  another  synod,  which  declared  10 
opinions  that  had  been  publicly  i>reached  to  be 
heretical,  and  enjoined  the  most  vigorous  meas- 
ures for  their  suppression ;  the  crown,  on  pe- 
tition of  the  lords  spiritual  in  parliament,  em- 
powered the  sheriffs  of  counties  to  arrest  all 
preachers  of  heresy ;  but  Wycliffe  was  rarely 
mentioned  in  these  proceedings,  and  remained 
unmolested,  though  many  of  his  followers  were 
prosecuted.     But  in  1382  an  appeal  which  he 
addressed  to  the  king  and  parliament  caused 
him  to  be  summoned  before  the  convocation 
of  the  clergy  at  Oxford.     The  duke  of  Lancas- 
ter, to  whose  unavowed  protection  he  perhaps 
owed  his  safety,  now  recommended  to  hina  to 
recant.   He  appeared,  and  gave  two  confessions 
or  defences,  one  in  Latin  and  one  in  English, 
in  which  he  maintained  a  real  presence  while 
denying  transmutation;    and  the  result  was 
that  no  sentence  was  pronounced,  but  a  letter 
was  obtained  from  the  king  which  commanded 
him  to  banish  himself  from  the  university. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  he  spent  at  Lutter- 
worth, where  he  had  long  been  an  exemplary 
and  unwearied  pastor,  and  where  he  continued 
to  preach  constantly,  revised  his  theological 
lectures  for  publication,  carried  on  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  and  produced  numerous  tracts 
and  treatises.    Cited  to  appear  before  the  pope 
on  a  charge  of  heresy,  he  declared  his  physical 
inability  to  go.     He  had  recovered  from  one 
paralytic  attack,  but,  two  days  before  his  death, 
while  hearing  mass  in  his  church,  as  the  host 
was  about  to  be  elevated,  he  fell  in  a  fit  of  pal- 
sy, and  never  spoke  again.    The  council  of 
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Constance  condemned  all  of  his  writings,  and 
decreed  that  his  body  should  be  exhumed  and 
burned,  which  sentence  was  carried  into  effect. 
''His  austere,  exemplary  life,"  says  Milman, 
"has  defied  even  calumny;  his  vigorous,  inces- 
sant efforts  to  reduce  the  whole  clergy  to  prim- 
itive poverty,  have  provoked  no  retort  as  to 
his  own.  pride,  self-interest,  indulgence,  incon- 
sistent with  his  earnest  severity.  His  industry, 
even  in  those  laborious  days,  was  astonishing." 
— According  to  the  doctrine  of  Wycliffe,  the 
authority  of  the  crown  was  supreme  over  all 
persons  and  property  in  England,  to  the  exclu- 
sion not  only  of  the  secular  but  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction  of  the  papal  court.  He  was  op- 
posed to  the  whole  framework  of  the  hierarchy 
as  a  device  of  clerical  ambition,  to  episcopacy 
and  endowments,  and  held  that  the  clergy 
should  be  supported  by  alms,  and  should  re- 
quire only  livelihood  and  clothing.  He  retain- 
ed the  ordinance  of  baptism,  but  without  re- 
garding it  as  essential  to  salvation,  and  the 
sacrament  of  the  mass,  but  without  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation.  He  denied  any 
intrinsic  beneficial  influence  from  confirmation, 
penance,  holy  orders,  or  extreme  unction,  and 
declared  them  all  fraught  with  delusion.  He 
believed  in  the  existence  of  an  intermediate 
state,  but  held  masses  for  the  dead  to  be  a  piece 
of  clerical  machinery,  adjusted  with  a  view  to 
gain.  He  taught  that  men  are  neither  the  bet- 
ter nor  worse  for  church  censures,  but  that  the 
destiny  of  each  is  determined  according  to  his 
own  spiritual  condition  as  a  responsible  crea- 
ture. The  number  of  brief  tracts  which  he 
produced  bafiies  calculation.  Two  hundred  are 
said  to  have  been  burned  in  Bohemia.  Many 
of  them  still  exist  in  manuscript. — His  life  has 
been  v/ritten  by  the  Eev.  John  Lewis  (1T19), 
Dr.  Robert  Vaughan  (1828;  revised,  1853), 
and  by  the  Rev.  Webb  Le  Bas  (1832). 

WYKEHAM,  William  of.  See  William  op 
Wykeham. 

WYLIE,  Andeew,  D.D.,  an  American  edu- 
cator, born  in  Washington  co.,  Penn.,  April  12, 
1789,  died  in  Bloomington,  Ind.,  Nov.  11, 1851. 
He  was  graduated  at  Jefferson  college,  JPenn., 
in  1810,  studied  theology  with  his  brother,  the 
Rev.  William  Wylie,  and  in  1812  was  licensed 
as  a  preacher  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  hav- 
ing in  the  previous  April,  when  scarcely  23 
years  of  age,  been  elected  president  of  Jefferson 
college.  Five  years  later  he  accepted  the  pres- 
idency of  Washington  college,  a  neighboring 
institution,  which,  like  Jefferson  college,  de- 
pended mainly  upon  the  Presbyterian  denomi- 
nation for  support.  He  at  the  same  time  un- 
dertook the  charge  of  a  congregation  about  7 
miles  distant.  In  1829  he  was  chosen  president 
of  the  university  of  Indiana,  in  Bloomington, 
and  removed  to  that  place.  In  Dec.  1841,  hav- 
ing for  some  time  previous  practically  with- 
drawn from  the  Presbyterian  communion,  he 
was  ordained  a  deacon  in  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal church,  and  in  May,  1842,  a  priest.  His 
publications  consist  of  an  "  English  Grammar" 


(1822),  "  Sectarianism  is  Heresy"  (1840),  and 
numerous  occasional  addresses,  of  which  the 
best  known  is  that  delivered  before  the  Philo- 
mathean  society  of  Wabash  college  in  July, 
1838,  entitled  "  The  Propriety  of  retaining  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Classics  in  their  Place,  as  a 
part  of  Study  necessary  in  the  Course  of  a  Lib- 
eral education."  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
had  completed  for  publication  a  work  on  rhet- 
oric, and  one  entitled  ''Advice  to  Young  Men." 

WYMA]!*T,  Jeffries,  an  American  compara- 
tive anatomist,  born  in  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  Aug. 
11,  1814.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  col- 
lege in  1833,  and  at  the  Massachusetts  medical 
college  in  1837,  shortly  after  which  he  visited 
Europe  and  remained  there  two  years,  studying 
medicine  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  and  natural 
history  in  the  jardi7i  des  plantes.  In  1843  he 
accepted  the  chair  of  anatomy  and  physiology 
in  the  medical  department  of  Hampden  Sidney 
college,  Richmond,  Va.,  where  he  continued 
until  1847,  when  he  resigned  on  his  appoint- 
ment as  Hersey  professor  of  anatomy  in  Har- 
vard college,  and  professor  of  comparative  anat- 
omy in  the  Lawrence  scientific  school,  which 
ofiices  he  still  retains.  He  has  delivered  two 
courses  of  lectures  before  the  Lowell  institute 
in  Boston,  one  of  which  was  published  under 
the  title  of  "  Twelve  Lectures  on  Comparative 
Physiology."  His  other  published  writings 
consist  of  various  articles  on  comparative  ana- 
tomy, physiology,  and  embryology,  in  the 
"American  Journal  of  Science,"  the  "Smith- 
sonian Contributions  to  Knowledge,"  the  "  Bos- 
ton Journal  of  Natural  History,"  and  the  "  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  His- 
tory," of  which  association  he  has  been  presi- 
dent since  1856. 

WYNANTS,  Johannes,  a  Dutch  painter, 
born  in  Haarlem  about  1600,  died  probably 
subsequent  to  1673.  Very  little  is  known  of 
his  life  except  that  he  was  master  of  Adrian 
Yandevelde,  Wouverman,  and  other  eminent 
painters,  and  that  he  was  naturally  indolent 
and  given  to  pleasure.  His  works  are  conse- 
quently few,  but  are  highly  valued  for  their 
technical  merits.  They  consist  of  landscapes  of 
small  size,  the  figures  and  cattle  in  which  were 
executed  by  other  hands. 

WYNDHx\M,  Sir  William,  a  British  states- 
man, born  at  Orchard- Wyndham,  Somerset- 
shire, in  1687,  died  at  Wells,  July  17,  1740. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Christchurch 
college,  Oxford,  travelled  on  the  continent, 
married  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Somerset, 
and  entered  the  house  of  commons  for  his  na- 
tive county.  He  identified  himself  with  the 
tories,  became  secretary  at  war  in  the  Oxford 
and  Bolingbroke  ministry,  June  11,  1711, 
and  in  Aug.  1713,  was  transferred  to  the  ofiice 
of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  In  the  quarrel 
between  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  he  took  the 
part  of  the  latter,  was  suspected  of  treasonable 
relations  Avith  tbe  pretender,  and  lost  his  office 
on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne.  Returned  to  the 
first  parliament  summoned  by  George  I.,  he 
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protested  with  such  vehemence  against  the 
royal  proclamation  by  which  the  preceding 
parliament  had  been  dissolved,  that  the  house 
was  disposed  to  punish  him  by  imprisonment, 
but  finally,  through  the  influence  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  determined  that  he  should  merely  be 
reprimanded  by  the  speaker.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  rebellion  in  Scotland  under  the  earl  of 
Mar  in  1715,  an  order  for  Wyndham's  confine- 
ment was  issued,  and  he  was  arrested  at  his 
house  in  Somersetshire,  but  escaped  from  the 
messenger  while  out  of  his  sight  on  pretence 
of  making  preparations  to  accompany  him  to 
London.  A  reward  of  £1,000  was  offered  for 
his  apprehension,  and  after  lurking  for  some 
time  disguised  as  a  clergyman,  he  surrendered 
himself  and  was  committed  to  the  tower.  ^  Re- 
leased without  a  trial,  he  remained  until  his 
death  a  leader  of  the  parliamentary  opposition 
to  the  ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  A  sec- 
ond time,  in  1739,  he  insulted  the  majority  of 
the  house,  and  again  owed  his  escape  from  im- 
prisonment to  the  forbearance  of  Walpole.  He 
was  a  very  graceful,  clear,  forcible,  and  spirited 
orator. — His  son.  Sir  Ohaeles  Wyndham,  who 
inherited  from  the  duke  of  Somerset  the  title 
of  earl  of  Egremont,  was  chosen  by  Fox  and 
Waldegrave  to  be  secretary  of  state  after  the 
dismissal  of  Pitt  by  George  II.  in  1757 ;  but  the 
return  of  Pitt  to  ofiice  frustrated  the  arrange- 
ment. Egremont  however  received  the  place 
on  Pitt's  final  resignation  on  Oct.  5,  1761.  He 
died  in  1763. 

WYNXm  DE  WORDE.    See  Worde. 

WYOMING.  I.  A  W.  CO.  of  N.  Y.,  bounded 
S.  E.  by  the  Genesee  river,  and  drained  by  af- 
fluents of  that  stream,  and  Tonawanda,  Buffalo, 
and  other  creeks ;  area,  590  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
81,967.  The  surface  is  generally  broken  and 
hilly,  and  the  soil  fertile  and  well  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  cattle  and  sheep,  which  is  largely  pur- 
sued. The  productions  in  1855  were  419,995 
bushels  of  wheat,  234,006  of  Indian  corn, 
496,837  of  oats,  203,932  of  potatoes,  323,290 
of  apples,  1,333,948  lbs.  of  butter,  823,105  of 
cheese,  209,046  of  maple  sugar,  347,973  of  wool, 
and  58,421  tons  of  hay.  There  were  30  grist 
mills,  77  saw  mills,  10  shingle  factories,  6  iron 
furnaces,  16  tanneries,  74  churches,  4  newspa- 
per offices,  and  11,872  pupils  in  public  schools. 
The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Buffalo,  Kew 
York,  and  Erie  railroad.  Capital,  Warsaw.  H. 
A  N.  E.co.  of  Penn.,  intersected  by  the  North 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  and  drained 
by  Tunkhannock,  Mahoopeny,  and  other  large 
creeks;  area,  345  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  12,540. 
The  surface  is  generally  hilly  or  mountainous,  Ma- 
hoopeny, Tunkhannock,  Knob,  and  Bowman's 
mountains  traversing  a  portion  of  the  county. 
The  soil  is  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  62,734  bushels  of  wheat,  116,349  of  In- 
dian corn,  88,632  of  oats,  211,215  lbs.  of  butter, 
and  9,788  tons  of  hay.  There  were  12  grist 
mills,  42  saw  mills,  8  churches,  2  newspaper 
offices,  and  2,440  pupils  attending  public 
schools.    Timber,  coal,  and  iron  are  very  abun- 
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dant.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  North 
branch  canal,  and  by  the  Delaware,  Lackawan- 
na, and  western  railroad.  Capital,  Tunkhan- 
nock. III.  A  W.  CO.  of  Va.,  drained  by  the 
branches  of  Sandy  and  Guyandotte  rivers ;  area, 
880  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  2,865,  of  whom  64 
were  slaves.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and 
the  greater  part  covered  with  forests  of  val- 
uable timber.  Great  Flat-Top  mountain  ex- 
tends along  the  S.  E.  border.  The  soil  is 
moderately  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  47,506  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  8,765  of 
oats,  17,197  lbs.  of  butter,  and  2,441  of  tobacco. 
There  were  2  churches.  Iron  ore  and  bitumi- 
nous coal  are  found.  The  value  of  real  estate 
in  1856  was  $380,196,  an  increase  of  198  per 
cent,  since  1 850.  Capital,  Wyoming  Court  House. 
WYOMING  VALLEY  (a  corruption  of  the 
Indian  Maugliwauwame^  large  plains),  a  beauti- 
ful and  fertile  tract  on  the  Susquehanna  river 
in  Luzerne  co.,  Penn.,  which  was  the  scene  of 
several  tragic  conflicts  in  the  early  border  and 
revolutionary  wars.  It  lies  N.  E.  and  S.  W., 
having  an  average  breadth  of  3  m.  and  a  length 
of  21  m.,  and  is  enclosed  by  ranges  of  rugged 
mountains  about  1,000  feet  in  height.  The  val- 
ley was  purchased  from  the  Delaware  Indians 
in  1753  by  an  association  formed  in  Connecti- 
cut and  called  the  Susquehanna  company ;  but 
owing  to  the  disturbances  caused  by  the  7 
years'  war,  no  permanent  settlement  was  at- 
tempted till  1763.  The  first  settlers  were  at- 
tacked and  dispersed  by  the  Indians,  and  for 
several  years  the  valley  remained  uninhabited 
.  by  white  men.  In  1769  a  body  of  40  Connecti- 
cut pioneers  was  sent  thither  by  the  Susque- 
hanna company,  but  found  themselves  forestall- 
ed by  some  Pennsylvanians,  the  proprietaries 
of  Pennsylvania  having  in  the  preceding  year 
purchased  the  territory  from  the  Six  Nations, 
and  for  the  next  6  years  Wyoming  was  the 
scene  of  numerous  conflicts  between  settlers 
from  the  two  colonies,  both  of  which  under 
their  charters,  as  well  as  by  purchase,  claimed 
possession  of  the  soil.  The  Connecticut  peo- 
ple, however,  so  far  succeeded  in  maintaining 
their  hold  in  the  valley,  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolutionary  war  they  had  estab- 
lished there  a  flourishing  town  called  Westmore- 
land, containing  more  than  2,000  inhabitants. 
The  isolated  position  of  the  colony  in  1776 
prompted  the  settlers,  in  view  of  the  danger 
of  attacks  by  hostile  Indians,  to  bury  their  feuds 
and  prepare  for  common  defence.  The  two 
companies  authorized  by  congress  to  be  raised 
for  this  purpose  were,  however,  ordered  to  join 
Gen.  Washington,  and  in  June,  1778,  a  3d  com- 
pany, intended  for  a  local  garrison,  was  scarcely 
organized  and  imperfectly  armed.  On  the  last 
day  of  that  month  a  body  of  400  British  pro- 
vincials with  about  700  Indians,  principally  of 
the  Seneca  tribe  of  the  Six  Nations,  under  the 
command  of  Col.  John  Butler,  entered  the  head 
of  the  valley,  where  a  fort  held  by  some  disaf- 
fected persons  surrendered  at  once.  The  re- 
maining inhabitants,  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
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Forty  fort  (so  called  from  the  40  Connecticut 
pioneers),  were  then  called  upon  to  surrender. 
A  consultation  ensued,  and  the  available  mili- 
tary force,  comprising  about  300  men  of  all 
ages  under  command  of  Col.  Zebulon  Butler,  a 
continental  officer,  having  decided  to  give  bat- 
tle to  the  enemy,  were  on  July  3,  after  a  des- 
perate struggle,  defeated  and  driven  back  to 
the  fort,  with  a  loss  of  more  than  two  thirds 
of  their  number,  who  were  massacred  by  the 
Indians  and  tories  with  every  circumstance  of 
savage  cruelty,  not  even  the  prisoners  being 
spared.  A  number  of  the  latter  were  put  to 
death  on  the  evening  of  the  battle,  and  Queen 
Esther,  a  half-breed  Indian  woman,  to  avenge 
the  death  of  her  son,  tomahawked  14  with  her 
own  hands  near  a  rock  which  still  bears  her 
name.  On  the  5th  the  fort  surrendered ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  promises  of  the  British 
commander,  the  Indians  showed  so  little  re- 
spect for  property  or  life,  that  in  the  latter  part 
of  July  the  surviving  inhabitants  of  the  valley, 
mostly  women  and  children,  including  those 
of  "Wilkesbarre  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
fled  through  the  wilderness  (many  perishing 
by  hunger  and  exhaustion  on  the  way)  to  the 
less  exposed  settlement  of  Stroudsburg;  and 
for  a  while  Wyoming  was  again  deserted  of  its 
people.  A  few  returned  in  the  succeeding 
year,  but  until  the  close  of  the  revolution,  in 
spite  of  the  severe  chastisement  the  Six  Na- 
tions received  from  Gen.  Sullivan,  the  settle- 
ment remained  in  continual  alarm,  and  strag- 
gling settlers  were  from  time  to  time  picked 
off  by  prowling  Indians.  The  whole  number 
who  perished  during  the  war  by  violent  deaths 
probably  exceeded  300.  The  barbarities  per- 
petrated by  the  Indians  and  tories,  shocking  as 
they  were,  were  greatly  exaggerated  by  con- 
temporary and  succeeding  narrators,  not  im- 
probably for  the  purpose  of  inflaming  the  colo- 
nists against  the  British,  and  of  bringing  into 
disrepute  the  practice  of  employing  the  Indians 
as  allies.  But  although  recent  investigations 
have  considerably  mitigated  the  horror  of  the 
story,  the  name  of  Wyoming  will  always  be 
popularly  associated  with  acts  of  ferocious  cru- 
elty, remarkable  even  for  the  troubled  times  in 
which  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  per- 
petrated. This  is  in  no  slight  degree  owing  to 
the  wide  popularity  obtained  by  Campbell's 
poem,  "  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,"  founded  upon 
the  earlier  accounts  of  the  massacre,  and  of 
which  the  romantic  imagery  and  characters, 
and  many  of  the  incidents,  it  is  almost  needless 
to  add,  were  invented  by  the  poet  himself. 
Brant,  the  Mohawk  chief,  whom  he  stigmatizes 
as  one  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  tragedy, 
it  is  now  known,  took  no  part  in  Butler's  inva- 
sion.— ^The  troubles  of  Wyoming  by  no  means 
ended  with  the  war.  The  vexed  question  of 
title  to  the  territory,  which  had  remained  in 
abeyance  between  Connecticut  and  Pennsyl- 
vania.  was  revived  in  1782,  and  a  comrnission, 
appointed  by  congress  to  decide  upon  the  con- 
troversy, reported   in  favor  of  Pennsylvania. 


But  upon  an  attempt  by  the  authorities  of  that 
state  to  eject  the  Connecticut  settlers  from 
their  dearly  bought  homes,  the  latter  again 
took  arms,  and  for  several  years  the  conflicts 
of  the  early  colonists  were  renewed.  The  legis- 
lative assembly  of  Pennsylvania  finally  ordered 
the  settlers  to  be  restored  to  their  possessions, 
and  subsequent  to  1Y88  no  further  scenes  of 
violence  took  place,  although  it  was  not  until 
after  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
that  all  the  land  claims  were  quieted  by  law. 
Wyoming  is  now  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricul- 
tural and  mining  region,  embracing  portions 
of  the  towns  of  Wilkesbarre,  Kingston,  and 
Pittstown ;  and  the  monument  erected  in  1843 
on  the  site  of  the  battle  field  of  July  3  alone 
reminds  the  spectator  of  the  tragic  incidents 
of  which  the  valley  was  once  the  scene. — See 
"  History  of  Wyoming,"  by  Charles  Miner 
(Philadelphia,  1845),  and  "Wyoming,"  by 
George  Peck,  D.D.  (New  York,  1858). 

WYON,  William,  an  English  engraver  and 
designer  of  coins  and  medals,  born  in  Birming- 
ham in  1795,  died  in  Brighton,  Oct.  29,  1851. 
He  was  instructed  in  his  art  by  his  father,  a 
die  sinker  of  some  reputation  in  Birmingham. 
Having  won  several  prizes  for  medals  offered 
by  the  society  of  arts,  he  repaired  in  1816  to 
London,  and  was  appointed  second  engraver  at 
the  mint,  a  post  which  he  filled  until  the  close 
of  his  life.  In  1832  he  was  elected  an  associate 
of  the  royal  academy,  and  in  1838  an  acade- 
mician, being  the  first  of  his  department  who 
had  ever  obtained  these  honors.  His  works, 
comprising  coins,  pattern  pieces  of  coins  not 
used,  medals,  and  seals,  are  numerous.  His 
coins  cover  a  period  of  nearly  30  years,  in- 
cluding the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  George 
IV.,  the  reign  of  William  IV.,  and  the  first  13 
years  of  the  reign  of  Victoria.  Ear  more  nu- 
merous than  these  are  his  medals,  which  may 
be  embraced  under  4  different  heads,  war,  sci- 
entific, artistic,  and  testimonial  medals,  execut- 
ed from  his  own  or  from  Flaxman's  designs, 
and  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  life  he  received  commissions  for 
coins  or  medals  from  foreign  countries. 

WYSOCKI,  JozEF,  a  Polish  general,  born 
in  Podolia  in  1809.  He  studied  at  Krzemieniec, 
in  Volhynia,  entered  the  Polish  army  in  1828, 
serving  in  a  regiment  of  artillery,  and  fought 
bravely  in  the  war  of  the  revolution  of  1830-31 
(begun  under  the  lead  of  another  young  sol- 
dier of  his  name,  the  ensign  Peter  Wysocki,  who 
died  a  captive  in  Siberia  in  1837).  After  the 
fall  of  Warsaw,  he  went  to  France,  where  he 
attached  himself  to  the  democratic  part  of  the 
Polish  emigration,  and  went  through  a  public 
course,  theoretical  as  well  as  practical,  of  mili- 
tary studies,  after  the  termination  of  which 
he  both  lectured  and  wrote,  in  Polish,  on  his 
favorite  science,  his  principal  publication  being 
Sztuha  wojenna  ('*  The  Art  of  War,"  2  vols., 
Paris,  1842).  He  was  selected  by  his  party  to 
become  one  of  the  military  leaders  in  the  in- 
surrection of  1846  in  Galicia,  which  however 
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failed  at  the  very  outbreak.  In  the  spring  of 
1848  he  repaired  to  Oracow,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year  went  to  Hungary,  and  offered  his 
services  to  Kossuth.  The  offer  being  accepted, 
he  at  the  head  of  a  small  band  of  Polish  vol- 
unteers first  distinguished  himself  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  town  of  Arad,  and  in  March,  1849, 
contributed  much  to  the  decisive  victory  of 
Szolnok,  won  by  Damjanics.  ^  He  subsequent- 
ly took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  victorious 
April  campaign  under  Gorgey,  at  the  close  of 
which  he  was  promoted,  and  organized  the 
Polish  legion.  Having  received  soon  afterward 
the  command  of  the  forces  in  northern  Hungary, 
he  retired  before  the  overwhelming  invading 
army  under  Paskevitch,  joined  Perczel  near 
CzegMd,  and  with  him  marched  to  the  lower 
Theiss.  After  the  battle  of  Temesvar,  in 
which  his  legion  fought  with  its  wonted  brav- 
ery, he  covered  the  retreat  of  the  Hungarian 
leaders  to  the  Servian  frontier,  and  shared  in 
their  Turkish  exile,  returning  to  Europe  in 
1852.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  eastern  war 
in  1853,  he  went  from  Paris  to  Constantinople, 
in  the  interest  of  the  Polish  emigration,  but 
political  considerations  baffled  the  success  of 
his  mission.     He  has  since  resided  in  France. 

WYTHE,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Va.,  intersected  by 
the  Great  Kanawha  (here  called  the  I^ew) 
river;  area,  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  12,305, 
of  whom  2,162  were  slaves.  It  is  mostly  an 
elevated  plateau,  lying  between  Iron  mountain 
on  the  S.  and  Walker's  mountain  on  the  IT.  W., 
and  the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The  produc- 
tions in  1850.  were  72,738  bushels  of  wheat, 
280,652  of  Indian  corn,  155,207  of  oats,  213,010 
lbs.  of  butter,  and  43,766  of  wool.  There  were 
3  iron  furnaces,  2  lead  furnaces,  30  churches, 
and  200  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Iron 
ore,  lead,  bituminous  coal,  limestone,  and  gyp- 
sum are  very  abundant,  and  there  are  traces 
of  silver  found  in  the  lead  mines.  The  county 
is  intersected  by  the  Tennessee  and  Yirginia 


railroad.  The  value  of  real  estate  in  1856  was 
$3,308,095,  an  increase  of  46  per  cent,  since 
1850.     Capital,  Wytheville.    ^ 

WYTHE,  George,  an  American  jurist,  and  a 
signer  of  the  declaration  of  independence,  born 
in  Elizabeth  City  co.,  Ya.,  in  1726,  died  in  Rich- 
mond, June  8, 1806.  He  was  early  left  an  orphan 
with  a  fortune,  commenced  the  study  of  law  at 
the  age  of  30,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  soon 
became  a  successful  practitioner.  Elected  to 
the  Yirginia  house  of  burgesses,  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  1764  on  the  committee  to  prepare  a 
petition  to  th^  king,  a  memorial  to  the  house 
of  lords,  and  a  remonstrance  to  the  house  of 
commons  against  the  proposed  stamp  act.  The 
remonstrance  was  written  by  Wythe.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  house  of  burgesses  of 
1768  and  of  1769,  and  was  elected  to  the  con- 
tinental congress  in  Aug.  1775 ;  and  in  1776  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  to  revise 
the  laws  of  the  state.  In  1777  he  was  chosen 
a  judge  of  the  high  court  of  chancery,  and  sub- 
sequently sole  chancellor,  and  was  professor 
of  law  in  William  and  Mary  college.  ^  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  emancipated  his  slaves 
and  furnished  them  means  of  subsistence.  He 
died  suddenly  from  the  effects  of  poison  acci- 
dentally taken  with  his  food. 

WYTTENBAOH,  Daniel,  a  Dutch  philolo- 
gist, born  in  Bern,  Switzerland,  in  1746,  died 
at  Oegstgeest,  Holland,  Jan.  17,  1820.  He 
studied  philology  at  the  universities  of  Marburg, 
Gottingen,  and  Leyden,  and  in  his  25th  year 
was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  and  philoso- 
phy in  the  college  of  the  Arminians  at  Amster- 
dam, and  in  1771  in  the  Athenaeum  of  that  city. 
In  1799  he  was  appointed  professor  of  eloquence 
at  Leyden.  His  various  essays  have  been  pub- 
lished collectively  under  the  title  of  Opuscula 
Yarii  Argumenti^  Oratoria,  Historica^  Gritica 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  Leyden).  From  1779  to  1808  he 
edited  the  Bibliotheca  Gritica^  and  he  also  pub- 
lished editions  of  several  classical  authors. 
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Xthe  24th  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
^  the  14th  of  the  Greek,  the  21st  of  the 
Latin,  and  the  23d  of  the  French  and  German, 
It  represents  in  English,  and  generally  in 
French  also,  the  combined  sounds  of  cs  as  in 
the  word  texture^  and  of  gs  as  in  the  word 
example^  except  at  the  beginning  of  words, 
-where  it  has  the  sound  of  2.  Its  form  is  ap- 
parently borrowed  from  that  of  the  Greek  x» 
while  its  sound  is  that  of  the  Greek  | ; 
but  on  this  subject  a  great  deal  of  subtle  dis- 
cussion has  been  expended  without  settling 
the  question.  In  Italian  it  is  not  used,  s  and  c 
being  substituted  for  it  in  that  language,  as 
esattOy  exact,  eccellente,  excellent.  In  Spanish 
ii  has  at  the  end  of  syllables  the  same  value  as 


in  English ;  at  their  beginning  it  is,  like  the 
Spanish  j,  equivalent  to  the  English  A,  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  a  simple  aspirate.  In  Portuguese 
it  represents  several  sounds,  but  most  frequent- 
ly that  of  the  English  sh,  as  in  the  word  sham. 
In  Russian  the  X  represents  the  sound,  as  it 
retains  the  character,  of  the  Greek  X'  As  a 
Latin  numeral,  X  stands  for  10 ;  the  Greek  ^ 
stood  for  60,  and  x  for  600. 

Xx\LAPA.    See  Jalapa. 

XALISOO.     See  Jalisco. 

XANTIPPE.    See  Soceates. 

XAYIER,  Saint  Feancis  (Feancisco  de  Xa- 
viee),  "the  apostle  of  the  Indies,"  and  one  of 
the  first  members  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  born 
at  the  castle  of  Xavier,  near  Obanos,  in  !N'avarre, 
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April  7,  1506,  died  in  the  island  of  Sancian, 
near  Macao,  China,  Dec.  2, 1552.     He  belonged 
to  a  noble  family,  his  father,  Don  Juan  de  Jas- 
so,  being  councillor  of  state  to  John  III.  of 
Navarre,  and  his  mother  heiress  to  the  two 
illustrious  houses  of  Azpilcueta  and  Xavier. 
Francis  was  the  youngest  of  a  large  family  of 
children.     At  the  age  of  18  he  entered  the  col- 
lege of  St.  Barbara  in  Paris,  and  at  24  was 
graduated  master  in  philosophy  and  licensed 
to  lecture  upon  Aristotle.     He  taught  with 
applause  at  the  college  of  Beauvais,  and  ob- 
tained the  title  of  doctor  in  the  Sorbonne. 
About  this  time  he  became  acquainted  with 
Ignatius  Loyola,  who  persuaded  him,  with  no 
little  difficulty,  to  join  the  society  which  he 
was  then  forming  for  missionary  operations  in 
Palestine.      This  was  the  association  which, 
diverted  from  its  original  object  by  unforeseen 
causes,  became  the  order  of  Jesuits.     On  Aug. 
15,  1534,  Loyola,  Xavier,  and  5  others  took 
their  vows  in  the  chapel  of  Montmartre  near 
Paris,  but  for  some  time  they  continued  to 
pursue  their  ordinary  avocations,  following  in 
private  a  rule  of  life  which  Loyola  had  drawn 
up  for  them.     In  1537  they  met  their  leader  in 
Venice,  and  thence  went  to  Rome  to  obtain 
the  pope's  blessing  on  their  undertaking.    The 
sultan  however  was  now  at  war  with  the  em- 
peror, and  their  projected  journey  to  Palestine 
was  therefore  impracticable.     Xavier,  having 
been  ordained  priest,  went  to  Bologna,  preach- 
ed, visited  the  hospitals  and  prisons,-  and  dis- 
played so  much  of  the  zeal  and  spirit  of  an 
apostle,  that  when    the  Portuguese    govern- 
ment requested  Loyola  to  send  some  of  his 
companions  as  missionaries  to  their  settlements 
in  the  Indies,  he  was  one  of  the  two  selected, 
and   embarked  from   Lisbon  in  April,  1541, 
about  6  months  after  the  formal  establishment 
of  his  order.     During  the  voyage  scurvy  raged 
fearfully  among  the  crew,  and  Xavier  employ- 
ed himself  in  cleaning  their  sores  and  wash- 
ing their  soiled  clothes.     He  touched  at  Mo- 
zambique, Melinda,  and  Socotra,  preaching  with 
very  remarkable   effect  wherever  he  landed, 
and  in  May,  1542,  reached  Goa,  the  capital 
of  the  Portuguese  Indies.    "With  a  bell  in  his 
hand    he   went   through    the   streets,  calling 
upon  the  Christian  inhabitants  to  send  their 
children  and  slaves  to  be  instructed  in  the 
faith.    In  a  short  time  ho  is  said  to  have  ef- 
fected almost  a  complete  reformation  of  the 
city.     From  Goa  he  went  to  the  coast  of 
Comorin  and  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  after- 
ward, making  Malacca  his  head-quarters,  vis- 
ited many  other  parts  of  the  East,  baptizing 
vast  numbers  of  the  natives,  reviving  the  dead 
faith  of  the  Portuguese  settlers,  and  leaving 
wherever  he  went  flourishing  congregations 
under  the  care  of  his  disciples.     Other  mission- 
aries after  a  while  arrived  from  Europe  to  help 
him,  and  in  1549  he  crossed  over  to  Japan. 
There  he  was  received  with  great  kindness  by 
the  civil  authorities,  and  permitted  freely  to 
preach  the  gospel.    The  intrigues  and  violence 


of  the  Japanese  priests  were  of  little  avail 
against  the  intrepid  Christian.  He  held  a 
public  disputation  with  the  bonzes,  the  effect 
of  which  was  to  enroll  many  of  the  educated 
classes  among  his  converts ;  and  when  he  re- 
turned to  Goa  in  1551,  he  left  three  of  the 
great  princes  of  the  empire  Christians,  beside 
having  baptized  immense  numbers  of  the  com- 
mon people,  and  thoroughly  prepared  the  field 
for  the  labor  of  the  missionaries  who  came 
after  him.  His  intention  was  next  to  penetrate 
into  China,  but  he  had  barely  arrived  in  sight 
of  the  empire  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever 
which  rapidly  carried  him  off.  His  remains 
were  taken  to  Goa  and  deposited  in  a  chapel 
near  the  city.  During  his  10  years'  apostleship 
it  has  been  remarked  that  he  planted  the  faith 
lijL  52  different  kingdoms,  preached  the  gospel 
through  9,000  miles  of  territory,  and  baptized 
more  than  1,000,000  persons.  Many  miracles 
were  ascribed  to  Xavier,  and  he  was  beatified  by 
Pope  Paul  Y.  in  1619,  and  canonized  by  Gregory 
Xy.  March  12,  1622.  His  literary  works  com- 
prise letters,  a  catechism,  and  several  minor 
writings,  all  of  which  have  been  published.  His 
life  was  written  in  Latin  by  Turselhni  (Rome, 
1594)  and  Bartoli  (Lyons,  1666),  and  in  French 
by  Bouhours  (Paris,  1682 ;  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  John  Dry  den,  London,  1688). 

XENIA,  in  ancient  times,  the  presents  which 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  accustomed  to 
give  their  guests.  The  Roman  poet  Martial 
used  this  word  as  the  title  of  the  18th  book  of 
his  epigrams,  because  in  great  part  it  treated 
of  such  objects  as  were  presented  to  guests  as 
gifts.  A  special  interest  was  given  to  the  name 
in  modern  times  by  the  publication  by  Schiller, 
in  the  Musenalmanach  of  1797,  of  more  than 
400  distichs,  entitled  Xenien^  which  referred 
chiefly  to  matters  connected  with  the  ex- 
isting state  of  literature.  They  produced  a 
great  sensation  throughout  Germany,  not  so 
much  in  most  cases  from  the  wit  and  sarcasm 
manifested,  as  from  the  bitter  manner  in  which 
they  attacked  living  authors.  They  called  forth 
numerous,  and  in  general  very  inferior  replies. 
They  are  now  known  to  be  the  joint  produc- 
tion of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  which  ones  were  written  by  each. 

XENIA,  a  township  and  village,  and  the 
capital  of  Greene  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Little 
Miami,  65  m.  JST.  K  E.  from  Cincinnati,  and  61 
"W.  S.  W.  from  Columbus;  pop.  in  1860,  4,658. 
It  derives  considerable  importance  from  the 
fact  of  being  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Little 
Miami,  the  Dayton,  Xenia,  and  Belpre,  and  the 
Sandusky,  Dayton,  and  Cincinnati  railroads. 
The  village  contains  several  churches,  a  bank, 
and  2  newspaper  offices. 

XENOCRATES,  a  Greek  philosopher,  born 
in  Chalcedon  in  396  B.  C,  died  in  814.  He 
attached  himself  first  to  JEschines,  and  af- 
terward, while  still  young,  to  Plato,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Syracuse.  After  the  death  of 
Plato  he  was  repeatedly  sent  on  embassies  to 
Philip  of  Macedon,  and  at  a  later  time  to  Ann'- 
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pater.  In  the  second  year  of  the  10th  Olym- 
piad he  took  the  chair  in  the  academy  as  the 
successor  of  Speusippus.  So  eminent  was  his 
reputation  for  integrity,  that  when  called  upon 
to  give  evidence  where  an  oath  was  usually 
required,  the  judges  agreed  that  his  simple  as- 
severation should  be  taken,  as  a  public  testi- 
mony to  his  mewt.  He  taught  that  the  good 
is  that  which  should  be  striven  after  for  itself, 
and  that  the  bad  is  the  opposite  of  this ;  that 
while  intermediate  things,  such  as  health, 
beauty,  fame,  and  fortune,  are  not  valuable 
in  themselves,  they  are  not  absolutely  worth- 
less ;  but  that  the  value  of  every  thing  beside 
virtue  is  conditional,  and  that  happiness  is  the 
possession  of  personal  virtue  and  the  capabili- 
ties adapted  to  it. 

XENOPHANES,  a  Greek  philosopher  and 
poet,  born  in  Colophon  in  Ionia,  flourished  m 
the  latter  part  of  the  6th  century  B.  0.  He  is 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Eleatic  school. 
He  quitted  his  native  town  as  an  exile,  and 
probably  lived  for  some  time  in  Elea  in  Magna 
GraBcia.  He  strongly  combated  the  religious 
theories  of  Hesiod  and  Homer,  contending  that 
God  is  one.  Although  a  preceptor  in  the  Pyth- 
agorean school,  he  maintained  that,  while  God 
is  a  being  distinct  from  the  visible  universe, 
self-existing  and  all-powerful,  yet  all  things  are 
God.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
defend  him  from  the  charge  of  pantheism,  and 
Cousin  has  written  elaborately  on  this  subject. 
The  existing  fragments  of  his  writings,  compris- 
ing various  elegies  and  parts  of  a  didactic  poem 
"  On  Nature,"  were  published  by  Karsten 
(Brussels,  1830). 

XEN'OPHON,  an  Athenian  general  and  au- 
thor, born  probably  about  443  B.  C,  died 
about  355.  He  was  the  son  of  Gryllus,  and  a 
native  of  the  demus  of  Erchea.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  early  life  save  that  he  was  pres- 
ent at.  the  battle  of  Delium  in  424,  on  which 
occasion  he  is  said  to  have  been  wounded,  and 
after  falling  from  his  horse  to  have  been  car- 
ried from  the  field  by  his  friend  and  teacher 
Socrates.  In  401  he  went  to  Sardis,  on  the 
invitation  of  his  friend  Proxenus,  who  was  on 
intimate  terms  with  the  younger  Cyrus,  and 
promised  to  introduce  him  to  the  Persian 
prince.  He  joined  the  expedition  of  Cyrus, 
but  without  any  special  oflSce  in  the  army. 
The  object  of  the  prince  was  unknown  to  the 
Greeks  in  the  army,  who  were  however  in- 
duced by  the  promise  of  higher  pay  to  adhere 
to  their  commander  after  his  intention  of  de- 
throning his  brother  Artaxerxes  II.,  the  reign- 
ing king  of  Persia,  was  disclosed.  Cyrus  lost 
his  life  at  the  battle  of  Ounaxa,  and  the  Greeks 
then  began  that  return  to  Europe  which  has 
become  famous  under  the  name  of  the  retreat  of 
the  10,000.  Olearchus  and  other  Greek  leaders 
having  been  treacherously  massacred  by  the  sa- 
trap Tissaphernes,  Xenophon,  who  had  acted 
hitherto  as  a  volunteer,  assembled  the  officers, 
and  pointed  out  to  them  the  only  practicable 
course  to  be  pursued.    His  confidence,  his  prac- 


tised talent,  and  his  rhetorical  powers  enabled 
him  to  influence  the  soldiers.  He  was  elected 
one  of  the  5  generals,  and  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  rear  guard,  and  by  degrees 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  controlling  head 
of  the  army.  He  conducted  the  troops  through 
many  trials  and  perils  across  Mesopotamia  and 
Armenia  to  Trapezus,  on  the  Euxine,  and 
thence  to  Europe,  and  was  thus  the  first  to 
demonstrate  the  utter  inability  of  a  Persian 
force,  however  large,  to  contend  with  a  de- 
termined body  of  disciplined  Greeks.  After 
handing  over  his  troops  to  the  Spartan  gen- 
eral Thimbron,  he  seems  to  have  returned  to 
Athens.  Three  years  afterward  he  was  serv- 
ing in  Asia  under  Agesilaus,  the  Lacedaemonian 
king.  In  the  meanwhile  war  sprang  up  anew 
between  Sparta  and  Athens,  and  Xenophon,  ac- 
companying his  leader  back  to  Europe,  fought 
against  his  countrymen  in  the  battle  of  Coro- 
nea  in  394.  Athens  now  passed  against  him 
a  sentence  of  banishment.  The  Lacedaemo- 
nians rewarded  him  for  his  treason  by  allowing 
him  land  and  a  house  at  Scillus,  a  village  of 
Triphyllia  in  the  Peloponnesus,  to  which  he 
subsequently  added  by  purchasing  some  pas- 
tures and  hunting  grounds.  After  the  battle 
of  Leuctra  in  371  he  was  expelled  by  the 
Eleans  from  his  residence,  and  is  said  to  have 
then  taken  up  his  abode  in  Corinth.  ISTot  long 
afterward  peace  between  Athens  and  Sparta 
was  followed  by  a  close  alliance.  The  sentence 
of  exile  passed  against  Xenophon  was  revoked, 
and  the  last  years  of  his  life  were  probably 
spent  in  Athens.  His  two  sons,  Gryllus  and 
Diodorus,  fought  in  the  cavalry  engagement 
preceding  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  and  the 
former  was  slain.  —  Though  Xenophon  was 
largely  engaged  in  military  operations,  it  is  as 
an  author  that  he  is  chiefly  remembered.  Of 
his  historical  works,  the  best  is  the  Anabasis, 
descriptive  of  the  advance  into  Persia  and  re- 
treat of  the  10,000  Greeks.  The  work  is  clear 
and  simple  in  style,  and  valuable  to  us  for  the 
curious  information  it  gives  of  the  countries 
through  which  the  army  marched,  as  it  was  val- 
uable to  the  Greeks  of  his  time  for  its  exposition 
of  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  Persian  empire. 
The  Hellenica^  in  7  books,  is  a  history  of  Gre- 
cian afiairs  from  the  time  at  which  Thucydidea 
ends  his  narrative  to  the  battle  of  Mantinea 
in  362,  and  therefore  includes  a  period  of  about 
48  years.  It  is  generally  a  dry  and  ui^nter-^ 
taining  account,  yet  has  some  excellem;  and^ 
important  details;  but  throughout  it  is  dis- 
figured by  his  partiality  for  the  Spartan  gen- 
eral Agesilaus,  by  his  hatred  of  the  country 
which  bore  him  and  of  her  democratic  institu- 
tions, and  his  undisguised  admiration  for  the 
oligarchical  spirit  which  prevailed  in  Lace- 
daemon.  The  Gyropcedia  is  a  political  romance, 
in  which  the  author  gives- his  idea  of  the  state, 
taking  as  a  basis  the  history  of  Cyrus  the 
Great.  Though  sometimes  quoted  as  such,  it 
has  no  claim  to  be  considered  a  history,  as  the 
statements  are    often    entirely  unworthy  of 
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credit.  It  is  nnmistakably  throughout  the 
work  of  a  dilettante  man  of  letters,  who  prefers 
the  material  benefits  and  ease  of  despotism  to 
the  inconveniences  sometimes  arising  under  a 
democratic  form  of  government.  The  Agesi- 
laus,  a  panegyric  on  his  friend  and  command- 
er, the  king  of  Sparta,  is  similar  to  works 
of  its  class  in  general.  The  ffipparcMcus  is  a 
treatise  on  the  duties  of  a  cavalry  officer ;  the 
Sippihe^  on  the  horse  itself;  and  the  Oynegeti- 
cus^  on  the  dog  and  the  chase,  to  which  recrea- 
tion Xenophon  was  much  addicted.  The  two 
treatises  on  the  republics  of  Sparta  and  of 
Athens  manifest  still  more  plainly  than  his 
other  works  his  prejudices  against  a  democratic 
form  of  government.  The  treatise  on  the  rev- 
enues of  Athens  is  a  short  tract,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  written  by  him  after  his  return 
to  his  native  city  as  a  peace  offering  to  his  coun- 
trymen. The  Hiero  is  an  imaginary  dialogue  be- 
tvv^een  the  king  of  Syracuse  of  that  name  and 
the  poet  Simonides  on  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  possession  of  absolute  power. 
The  other  works  of  Xenojjhon  are  records  of 
the  acts  and  conversations  of  Socrates.  Of  these, 
by  far  the  best  known  is  the  Memorahilia,  in 
which  the  disciple  undertakes  to  defend  his 
master  against  the  charge  of  irreligion  and  of 
corrupting  the  youth  of  Athens.  It  consists  of 
a  series  of  conversations,  all  of  which  turn  upon 
the  duties  of  active  life,  and  in  no  other  of  his 
works  does  Xenophon  show  more  clearly  that 
taste  for  practical  pursuits  and  matters  which 
was  the  leading  element  in  his  character.  This 
work  is  chiefly  valuable  as  giving  a  view  of 
Socrates  which  the  higher  genius  of  Plato  did 
not  care  to  record.  The  ''  Apology"  for  Soc- 
rates is  a  short  treatise  defending  the  conduct 
of  hj^  master  after  he  had  been  pronounced 
guilty,  and  giving  the  reasons  why  he  preferred 
death  to  hfe.  The  Symposium  or  "  Banquet" 
is  the  narration  of  a  conversation  at  a  feast 
given  by  Oallias,  in  which  the  guests,  among 
whom*  is  Socrates,  discuss  the  nature  of  love 
and  friendship.  The  CEconomicus  is  a  dialogue 
carried  on  between  Socrates  and  Oritobulus  in 
regard  to  agriculture  and  the  management  of 
household  affairs.— In  his  private  life  Xeno- 
phon seems  to  have  been  a  humane,  though  an 
intensely  selfish  man.  He  was  a  devout  be- 
liever in  all  the  superstitious  ideas  of  his  times. 
There  is  no  nursery  tale  too  absurd  for  him  to 
credit,  and  no  dream  or  prophecy  which  is  not 
an  important  omen  in  his  eyes.  "In  truth, 
Xenophon,"  says  Macaulay,  *' though  his  taste 
was  elegant,  his  disposition  amiable,  and  his 
intercourse  with  the  world  extensive,  had,  we 
suspect,  rather  a  weak  head.  Such  was  evi- 
dently the  opinion  of  that  extraordinary  man 
to  whom  he  early  attached  himself,  and  for 
whose  memory  he  entertained  an  idolatrous 
veneration.  He  came  in  only  for  the  milk 
with  which  Socrates  nourished  his  babes  in 
philosophy.  A  few  saws  of  morality,  and  a 
few  of  the  simplest  doctrines  of  natural  reli- 
gion, were  enough  for  the  good  young  man. 


The  strong  meat,  the  bold  speculations  on 
physical  and  metaphysical  science,,  were  re- 
served for  auditors  of  a  different  description." 
— There  are  several  editions  of  the  collected 
works  of  Xenophon,  the  best  being  those  of 
Weiske  (6  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic,  1798-1804)  and 
J.  G.  Stephens  (6  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic,  1791- 
1815).  There  have  been  numerous  translations 
of  the  separate  works,  the  latest  edited  by  J. 
Watson,  in  Bohn's  "  Classical  Library." 

XENOPHON,  a  Greek  romance  writer,  a 
native  of  Ep^esus,  who  is  generally  thought  to 
have  flourished  about  the  age  of  the  Anto- 
nines,  although  sometimes  placed  earlier.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  romance  entitled  Ephesiaca^ 
or  "The  Loves  of  Anthia  and  Abrocomas," 
which  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
Rooke  (London,  1727). 

XERES,  Feancisco  de,  ^  Spanish  historian, 
who  accompanied  Pizarro  in  his  conquest  of 
Peru  as  secretary.  After  the  country  was  sub- 
dued he  wrote,  at  the  command  of  his  master, 
a  detailed  account  of  the  expedition  for  the 
benefit  of  Charles  V.  The  work  was  publish- 
ed at  Salamanca  in  1547,  under  the  title  of 
Vei'dadera  relacion  de  la  conquista  del  Piru 
y  de  la  promncia  del  Cuzco  llamada  la  Nueta 
Gastilla^  &c.  It  was  translated  into  Italian, 
and  may  be  found  in  Ramusio's  and  Barcia's 
collections.  It  is  sometimes  also  appended  to 
Oviedo's  "Natural  History  of  the  Indies." 

XERES  (or  Jeeez)  DE  LA  FRONTERA,  a 
city  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cadiz,  situated 
about  2  m.  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Gaada- 
lete  river,  and  7  m.  from  the  ocean,  upon  the 
route  from  Cadiz  to  Seville ;  pop.  in  1850, 33,71 8. 
It  is  an  old  Moorish  city,  with  narrow,  ill 
paved,  and  filthy  streets.  The  old  Moorish 
alcazar  or  castle,  though  now  a  ruin,  is  well 
preserved.  There  are  numerous  churches,  the 
collegiate,  and  those  of  St.  Jago  and  St.  Miguel, 
being  the  most  noteworthy.  The  city  has  a 
college  of  some  reputation,  several  schools, 
and  4  hospitals.  Its  principal  manufactures 
are  woollen  stuffs,  Spanish  morocco,  and  soap. 
It  is  specially  noticeable,  ho^vever,  as  the 
principal  seat  of  the  production  of  sherry  wine, 
the  name  of  which  is  a  corruption  of  Xeres. 
The  amount  produced  in  the  district  annu- 
ally is  about  1,760,000  gallons  of  all  grades. 
The  best  quality,  called  mno  seco  fino^  oleroso 
y  generoso,  is  worth  in  Xeres  about  50  cts.  a 
bottle.  Pure  Xeres  wine  10  or  12  years  old 
sells  there  at  from  $20  to  $30  a  gallon,^  AU 
the  sherry  wine  produced  in  the  district  is  de- 
livered at  the  little  port  of  Santa  Maria  on  the 
Guadalete,  2  m.  distant.  Xeres  also  exports 
about  28,000  bushels  of  grain  annually.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  curiosities  of  the  town 
is  the  bodegas  or  wine  vaults,  in  which  the 
wine  is  stored  for  fermentation  and  ripening, 
— The  Moors  here  defeated  Roderic  the  Goth 
in  714,  and  held  the  town  till  1264,  when  it 
was  wrested  from  them  by  Alfonso  the  Wise. 

XERXES,  a  king  of  Persia,  who  reigned 
from  485  to  465  B.  0.    He  w  as  the  son  of 
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Darius  Hystaspes  and  Atossa.  His  first  under- 
taking on  coming  to  the  throne  was  to  suppress 
a  revolt  of  the  Egyptians,  which  with  the  vast 
force  at  his  command  he  soon  accomplished. 
Four  years  were  now  spent  in  collecting  for 
the  invasion  of  Greece  an  army  as  vast  and 
munitions  of  war  as  various  as  the  Persian 
empire,  then  at  its  highest  development  both 
in  point  of  extent  and  resources,  could  furnish. 
In  the  autumn  of  481  this  vast  body  of  men  as- 
sembled at  or  near  Sardis,  and  a  fleet  of  1,207 
war  vessels  was  collected  in  the  Hellespont  or 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Across  the  Helles- 
pont, moreover,  he  caused  a  bridge  of  boats  to 
be  thrown,  stretching  from  Abydos  on  the 
Asiatic  side  to  the  shore  between  Sestos  and 
Madytus  on  the  European.  After  this  work 
had  been  completed,  a  great  storm  arose  and 
broke  it  in  pieces.  Upon  hearing  of  this 
calamity,  Xerxes  commanded  a  pair  of  fetters 
to  be  thrown  into  the  stream,  and  the  water 
to  be  scourged  with  300  lashes,  his  servants 
during  the  operation  making  use  of  the  follow- 
ing terms :  "  Thou  bitter  water,  thy  lord  lays  on 
thee  this  punishment  because  thou  hast  wrong- 
ed him  without  a  cause,  having  suffered  no 
evil  at  his  hands.  Yerily,  King  Xerxes  will 
cross  thee  whether  thou  wilt  or  no.  Well  dost 
thou  deserve  that  no  man  should  honor  thee 
with  sacrifice ;  for  thou  art  of  a  truth  a  treach- 
erous and  unsavory  river."  Two  new  bridges 
were  now  thrown  across  the  strait.  A  canal, 
wide  enough  for  two  triremes  to  pass  through 
abreast,  had  been  cut,  the  Greek  historians 
relate,  through  the  isthmus  which  separated 
Mount  Athos  from  the  mainland.  In  the  mean 
time  the  king  had  sent  his  heralds  into  Greece, 
commanding  all  the  cities  excepting  Athens 
and  Sparta  to  send  him  earth  and  water  in  sign 
of  submission,  and  to  prepare  for  feasting  him 
as  he  advanced.  Early  in  480  his  army  began 
its  march.  Seven  days  and  nights  were  spent 
in  crossing  the  Hellespont.  At  Doriscus,  in 
Thrace,  Xerxes  held  a  review  of  the  whole 
army,  and  according  to  the  statement  of  He- 
rodotus it  amounted  to  1,700,000  foot  and 
80,000  horse,  with  Libyan  war  chariots  and 
Arabian  camels,  and  in  addition,  upon  the  fleet 
of  1,207  ships  of  war  and  3,000  smaller  vessels 
and  transports,  was  a  force  which  swelled  the 
number  to  2,317,000.  The  statement  is  doubt- 
less exaggerated,  though  the  army  collected 
by  Xerxes  was  probably  the  greatest  ever  as- 
sembled at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  vast  horde  traversed  Thrace  and 
Macedonia  without  opposition,  and  entered 
Greece  through  the  mountain  passes  over  the 
range  of  Olympus.  All  northern  Greece  was 
abandoned  at  the  approach  of  his  army,  and 
the  first  resistance  he  met  was  at  the  defile  of 
ThermopylsB.  In  the  mean  time  a  terrible 
storm  arose,  which  destroyed  400  ships  of  war, 
at  the  lowest  accounts,  and  a  vast  number  of 
transports  and  smaller  vessels.  The  naval 
battles  of  Artemisium  and  Salamis  followed, 
and  Xerxes,  thoroughly  dispirited  by  their  re- 


sult, was  easily  persuaded  to  leave  the  conquest 
of  Greece  to  Mardonius  and  300,000  troops, 
while  he  himself  returned  to  Asia.  After  45 
days'  march  he  reached  the  Hellespont,  and 
reentered  Sardis,  defeated  and  humbled.  In 
that  city  he  remained  during  the  following 
summer  (479),  which  witnessed  the  battles 
of  Plat89a  and  Mycale,  and  the  utter  over- 
throw of  all  the  Persian  power  in  Greece; 
and  in  478  their  last  possession  in  Europe  was 
lost  with  the  capture  of  Sestos  on  the  Helles- 
pont. Little  is  known  of  the  personal  history 
of  Xerxes  after  this  time.  In  465  he  was 
murdered  by  Artabanus,  one  of  the  highest 
officers  of  the  court,  and  the  eunuch  Spamitres 
or  Mithridates,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Artaxerxes.  Herodotus  says  that  for  beauty 
and  stature  none  in  the  vast  host  he  led  against 
Greece  could  be  compared  with  Xerxes ;  but 
he  also  represents  him  as  exceedingly  cowardly 
and  cruel.  He  is  believed  by  many  critics  to 
be  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  book  of  Esther. 

XIMENES  (or  Ximenez)  DE  OISNEROS, 
Francisco,  cardinal,  a  Spanish  statesman  and 
prelate,  born  in  Torrelaguna,  Old  Castile,  in 
1436,  died  in  Roa,  near  Valladolid,  Nov.  8, 1517. 
Being  destined  for  the  church,  he  studied  gram- 
mar at  Alcala  and  civil  and  canon  law  at  the 
university  of  Salamanca,  where  in  1456  he  re- 
ceived a  bachelor's  degree  in  each  science. 
Three  years  later  he  repaired  to  Rome,  as  offer- 
ing a  wider  field  for  ecclesiastical  preferment 
than  Spain,  and  by  his  diligence  and  intelli- 
gence made  so  favorable  an  impression  upon 
influential  persons  in  that  city,  that  he  obtain- 
ed a  papal  bull  preferring  him  to  the  first  bene- 
fice of  a  specified  value  which  should  become 
vacant  in  the  see  of  Toledo.  By  virtue  of  this 
grant,  he  in  1473  took  possession  of  the  living 
made  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  archpriest  of 
Uzeda.  But  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  incens- 
ed at  what  he  considered  a  violation  of  his 
privileges  by  the  papal  court,  and  finding  Xi- 
menes  indisposed  to  yield  his  pretensions,  im- 
prisoned him  in  the  fortress  of  Santorcaz,  where 
he  remained  more  than  6  years.  Released  in 
1480  and  placed  in  undisturbed  possession  of  his 
benefice,  he  took  an  early  opportunity  to  ex- 
change it  for  a  chaplainship  in  the  diocese  of 
Siguenza,  where  he  devoted  himself  with  great 
ardor  to  theological  studies,  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  languages. 
He  also  discharged  with  signal  ability  the  du- 
ties of  vicar  to  Mendoza,  bishop  of  Siguenza. 
In  the  midst  of  this  career  he  conceived  a  dis- 
taste for  secular  concerns,  and  determined  to 
retire  to  some  religious  establishment,  where 
his  naturally  austere  and  contemplative  dispo- 
sition might  find  freer  scope  for  religious  medi- 
tations. Accordingly,  in  1482  he  resigned  his 
various  employments  and  benefices,  and,  re- 
gardless alike  of  his  own  advancement  and  the 
remonstrances  of  his  friends,  entered  the  Fran- 
ciscan convent  of  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes  in 
Toledo,  which  was  under  the  control  of  the 
Observants,  as  those  members  of  the  order  were 
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called  who  followed  with  strictness  the  rules 
of  their  founder.  His  novitiate  was  distinguish- 
ed by  a  self-mortification  so  ingenious  and  rigid 
as  to  raise  his  reputation  for  sanctity  to  the 
highest  pitch ;  and  upon  being  formally  received 
into  the  order  (upon  which  occasion  he  assumed 
the  name  of  Francisco  in  lieu  of  his  baptismal 
name  of  Gonzalo"),  he  found  his  confessional 
thronged  by  mukitudes  of  penitents,  who  ab- 
sorbed much  of  the  time  he  was  desirous  of 
giving  to  his  private  devotions.  He  was  con- 
sequently permitted  to  transfer  his  abode  to 
the  secluded  mountain  convent  of  Our  Lady  of 
Castanar,  where,  in  a  little  cell  built  with  his 
own  hands,  "he  passed  his  days  and  nights," 
says  Prescott,  "in  prayer,  and  in  meditations 
on  the  sacred  volume,  sustaining  life,  like  the 
ancient  anchorets,  on  the  green  herbs  and 
running  waters."  From  this  solitary  but  thor- 
oughly congenial  retreat  he  was  after  3  years 
removed  to  the  convent  of  Salzeda,  of  which 
he  was  soon  appointed  the  superior.  In  1492 
the  office  of  confessor  to  Isabella  the  Catholic 
became  vacant,  and  Mendoza,  now  grand  car- 
dinal of  Spain,  fixed  upon  Ximenes,  of  whom 
he  had  never  lost  sight,  and  whose  persistent 
adherence  to  a  monastic  life  he  had  never 
countenanced,  to  take  charge  of  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  queen.  He  accepted  the  office 
with  some  unwillingness,  as  likely  to  interfere 
with  the  strict  discharge  of  his  religious  duties, 
and  on  the  condition  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  conform  to  the  vows  of  his  order,  and  to  re- 
tain his  monastic  habits  and  residence,  when 
not  required  at  court.  His  care-worn  and 
emaciated  face  and  coarse  friar's  dress  made  a 
marked  impression  upon  the  courtiers,  unac- 
customed to  such  a  spectacle  within  the  palace 
walls ;  and  thenceforth  the  queen's  confessor  be- 
came a  personage  known  and  revered  through- 
out Spain.  In  1494  he  was  appointed  provin- 
cial of  his  order  in  Castile,  and  in  his  official 
journeys  invariably  travelled  on  foot,  subsist- 
ing on  the  alms  of  the  charitable.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding year  he  was  nominated  by  the  queen 
archbishop  of  Toledo  and  primate  of  Spain,  a 
dignity  then  reckoned  the  most  considerable 
not  merely  in  Spain,  but  probably  in  Christen- 
dom, after  the  papacy.  Upon  reading  the 
papal  bull  confirming  the  nomination,  he  ab- 
ruptly left  the  presence  of  the  queen,  exclaim- 
ing: "There  is  some  mistake  in  this;  it  can- 
not be  intended  for  me,"  and  set  off  on  foot  for 
the  Franciscan  monastery  at  Ocafia.  For  6 
months  he  persisted  in  refusing  the  office,  and 
only  yielded  at  the  express  command  of  the 
pope.  He  however  retained  his  simple  and 
austere  manners,  dispensing  his  revenues,  esti- 
mated at  200,000  ducats,  mostly  in  charities, 
wearing  the  coarse  frock  of  his  order,  patched 
with  his  own  hands,  beneath  the  costly  archi- 
episcopal  robes  which  he  was  obliged  to  dis- 
play in  public,  and  abating  in  no  degree  the 
personal  mortifications  in  which  he  had  been 
wont  to  indulge,  or  the  strict  observance  of  the 
Franciscan  rule.     Hardly  had  Ximenes  been 


installed  in  office  before  he  commenced  a  vig- 
orous scheme  of  reform  among  the  Spanish 
clergy,  who  as  a  body  had  departed  widely 
from  the  discipline  prescribed  by  the  church. 
The  difficulties  were  augmented  by  the  inexora- 
ble spirit  in  which  the  primate,  himself  trained 
in  the  severest  school  of  the  priesthood  and 
conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  his  intentions, 
carried  out  his  views;  and  upward  of  1,000 
Franciscan  friars,  it  is  said,  quitted  the  country 
and  took  refuge  in  Barbary,  rather  than  con- 
form to  the  strict  letter  of  their  founder's  rules. 
The  queen,  however,  lent  her  influence  in  aid 
of  the  reform ;  and  in  spite  of  opposition  of  a 
formidable  character,  a  permanent  and  decided 
amendment  was  eftected  in  the  morals  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  religious  orders.  In  another 
field  of  labor  the  zeal  of  Ximenes  surpassed  his 
discretion,  and  his  attempts  to  convert  the 
Moors  of  the  conquered  province  of  Granada, 
though  attended  with  such  success  as  to  justify 
the  remark  of  Archbishop  Talavera,  that  "Xi- 
menes had  achieved  greater  triumphs  than  even 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  since  they  had  con- 
quered only  the.  soil,  while  he  had  gained  the 
souls  of  Granada,"  were  productive  neverthe- 
less of  serious  consequences.  The  Moors  of  the 
city  of  Granada,  exasperated  by  the  pertinacity 
with  which  he  insisted  upon  baptizing  them, 
and  which  excited  the  apprehensions  of  the 
more  temperate  Castilians,  finally  rose  in  open 
rebellion  and  besieged  him  in  his  palace ;  and 
to  the  discontent  which  this  enforced  and 
wholesale  conversion  excited  in  other  quarters 
is  attributed  the  rising  in  the  Alpiijarras  in 
1500.  One  of  the  least  creditable  acts  in  the 
life  of  Ximenes  was  the  destruction  at  this  time, 
in  a  spirit  of  pure  fanaticism,  of  a  collection  of 
Arabic  manuscripts,  amounting  to  many  thou- 
sands, the  loss  of  which  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  decay  of  Arabian  literature  and 
scholarship  in  the  Spanish  peninsula.  He  how- 
ever made  ample  amends  for  this  folly  by 
founding  shortly  afterward  the  famous  univer- 
sity of  Alcala  de  Henares,  the  first  stone  of 
which  was  laid  in  1500  by  his  own  hands,  and 
which  as  the  work  of  a  private  individual  was 
one  of  the  most  noble  enterprises  of  the  age. 
In  the  plans  and  appointments  of  the  buildings, 
in  the  endowments  of  the  several  colleges, 
which  provided  liberally  for  indigent  students, 
in  the  course  of  instruction,  and  in  the  choice 
of  professors,  who  were  invited  from  the  chief 
European  seats  of  learning,  he  took  a  never- 
faihng  interest,  and  often  attended  the  public 
examinations  and  disputations  of  the  students 
to  witness  the  practical  operation  of  his  scheme. 
So  beneficial  were  the  results  of  his  labors,  that 
Francis  I.  of  France,  visiting  the  university  a 
few  years  after  the  death  of  its  founder,  ex- 
claimed :  "  Your  Ximenes  has  executed  more 
than  I  should  have  dared  to  conceive ;  he  has 
done  with  his  single  hand  what  in  France  it 
has  cost  a  line  of  kings  to  accomplish."  An- 
other work  of  enlightened  zeal,  which  alone 
would  have  sufficed  to  render  his  name  illustri- 
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ous  in  literary  history,  was  his  celebrated  poly- 
glot Bible,  usually  called  the  Oomplatensian 
polyglot,  from  Oomplutum,  the  Latin  name  of 
Alcala,  where  it  was  printed.  It  was  com- 
menced in  1502  under  the  direction  of  9  emi- 
nent scholars,  the  primate  himself  assuming 
the  general  supervision,  and  during  the  next 
15  years  upward  of  50,000  ducats  were  ex- 
pended in  its  preparation,  the  greater  part  of 
this  sum  being  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of 
rare  manuscripts.  It  was  the  first  Bible  of 
the  kind  ever  published,  forming  the  model  for 
all  subsequent  ones ;  and  Ximenes,  who  perused 
the  last  sheet  shortly  before  his  death,  offered 
thanks  to  Heaven  that  he  had  been  allowed  to 
witness  the  completion  of  a  work,  since  aptly  de- 
scribed as  "  a  noble  monument  of  piety,  learn- 
ing, and  munificence,  which  entitles  its  author 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  Christian  world." 
On  the  death  of  Queen  Isabella  in  1504,  Xime- 
nes became  the  mediator  between  the  rival 
claimants  of  the  regency  of  Castile,  King  Fer- 
dinand and  the  archduke  Philip,  the  husband 
of  Joanna,  heiress  of  the  crown ;  and  upon  the 
death  of  Philip,  two  years  later,  he  assumed, 
during  the  absence  of  Ferdinand  in  Italy,  the 
presidency  of  a  provisional  council  or  regency 
which  carried  on  the  government  of  Castile. 
Owing  to  the  insanity  of  Joanna,  the  affairs  of 
the  kingdom  were  for  upward  of  a  year  in  a 
critical  condition;  but  the  vigorous  counsels  and 
conduct  of  Ximenes  preserved  order  until  the 
return  of  Ferdinand  and  the  assumption  by  him 
of  the  regency.  In  1507  Ximenes  received  a 
cardinal's  hat  from  Julius  II.,  and  was  appoint- 
ed inquisitor-general  of  Castile.  As  dignities 
accumulated  upon  him,  his  zeal  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Catholic  faith  grew  stronger ;  and 
a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Emanuel  of  Por- 
tugal, and  still  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
Alcala,  shows  that,  even  in  that  late  day,  he 
had  formed  plans  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy 
sepulchre.  A  more  practical  enterprise  than 
this  was  an  expedition  which  in  the  spring  of 
1509  he  conducted  against  Oran,  a  noted  re- 
sort of  pirates,  and  which  secured  to  the  crown 
large  spoils  and  a  rich  possession  on  the  African 
continent.  But  notwithstanding  the  cardinal 
had  contributed  most  of  the  funds  for  the  ex- 
pedition, he  received  such  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  the  jealousy  or  distrust  of  Ferdinand, 
that  he  retired  to  Alcala,  and  for  several  years 
busied  himself  chiefly  with  diocesan  duties,  with 
the  care  of  his  university,  or  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  polyglot  Bible.  Ferdinand  at  his 
death,  Jan.  23,  1516,  by  the  unanimous  advice 
of  his  counsellors,  left  Ximenes  regent  of  the 
kingdom  until  the  arrival  of  his  grandson 
Charles  I.  of  Spain,  afterward  Charles  V.  of 
Germany,  who  was  then  living  in  his  Flemish 
possessions.  Fortified  in  this  appointment  by 
a  confirmatory  letter  from  Charles,  the  octo- 
genarian cardinal  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office  (in  the  administration  of  which  Adrian, 
dean  ,of  Louvain,  afterward  Pope  Adrian  YI., 
nominally  shared),  with  a  vigor  in  no  degree 


diminished  by  the  weight  of  years.  One  of 
his  first  acts  was  an  ordinance  for  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  burgesses  in  military  corps,  where- 
by, after  considerable  dissatisfaction  and  open 
mutiny  in  some  provinces,  was  established  a 
species  of  national  guard,  which  proved  a  pow- 
erful agent  in  overthrowing  the  feudal  systena 
in  Spain,  and  in  preserving  his  own  authority 
against  the  pretensions  of  the  grandees.  With 
the  aid  of  this  force  he  succeeded  in  procuring 
the  proclamation  of  Charles  as  king  of  Castile, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Joanna,  though 
in  a  state  of  hopeless  insanity,  was  the  legal 
queen.  The  grandees,  chafing  under  the  rigor 
of  the  cardinars  rule,  demanded  by  what  pow- 
ers he  claimed  to  exercise  such  extensive  au- 
thority. He  showed  them  the  testament  of 
Ferdinand  and  the  letter  of  Charles,  and  upon 
their  objecting  to  these  led  them,  according  to 
the  popular  story,  to  a  balcony,  from  which 
could  be  seen  a  body  of  troops  under  arms, 
supported  by  a  formidable  park  of  artillery. 
"There,"  he  exclaimed,  "are  the  powers 
which  I  have  received  from  his  catholic  majes- 
ty. "With  these  I  govern  Castile;  and  with 
these  I  will  govern  it,  until  the  king,  your 
master  and  mine,  takes  possession  of  his  king- 
dom." Thenceforth  his  administration  encoun- 
tered little  opposition.  Within  a  few  months 
after  assuming  the  regency  he  found  himself 
involved  in  a  war  with  Jean  d'Albret,  the  dis- 
possessed king  of  Navarre,  who,  aided  by  sev- 
eral powerful  grandees,  made  an  attempt  to 
recover  his  kingdom.  He  was  signally  defeat- 
ed, and  the  cardinal  availed  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity to  dismantle  the  numerous  powerful 
fortresses  of  iTavarre,  with  the  exception  of 
Pampeluna — a  precautionary  measure  to  which 
Spain  owes  the  possession  of  her  conquest.  He 
also  equipped  a  large  armament  against  the 
Barbary  corsairs ;  attempted  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  natives  in  the  American  colo- 
nies, the  introduction  of  negro  slavery  into 
which  he  earnestly  but  ineffectually  opposed ; 
extended  the  inquisition  into  all  parts  of  the 
Spanish  dominions,  confirming  and  greatly  en- 
larging its  powers;  and  instituted  many  im- 
portant domestic  reforms  by  which  the  royal 
revenues  were  greatly  increased.  But  though 
wielding  a  power  well  nigh  absolute,  and 
against  which  opposition  was  hopeless,  Xime- 
nes was  too  sensible  of  the  urgent  necessity  of 
the  presence  of  Charles  in  Spain,  not  to  impor- 
tune him  to  hasten  his  arrival.  At  length,  on 
Sept.  17, 1517,  the  young  king  landed  at  Yilla- 
viciosa  in  the  Asturias,  and  the  cardinal,  having 
first  despatched  to  him  letters  of  congratulation 
filled  with  wholesome  counsel,  hastened,  as 
fast  as  the  infirmities  of  age  would  permit,  to 
surrender  his  power  to  his  royal  master.  The 
Flemings  in  Charles's  suite,  however,  dreading 
his  influence  over  a  sovereign  whom  they  had 
hitherto  succeeded  in  controlling,  determined 
to  prevent  the  interview ;  and  at  the  instigation 
of  these  malevolent  counsellors  Charles  ad- 
dressed to  the  aged  primate  a  letter,  well  char- 
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acterized  by  Prescott  as  one  "  tmmatched,  even 
in  court  annals,  for  cool  and  base  ingratitude," 
in  whicli,  after  formally  thanking  him  for  past 
services,  he  granted  him  permission  to  retire 
to  his  diocese  and  there  end  his  days  in  tran- 
quillity. Ximenes  received  the  letter  while 
lying  ill  at  Roa,  whither  he  had  been  removed 
from  the  Franciscan  convent  of  Aguillera,  near 
Aranda  on  the  Douro ;  and  from  that  moment 
his  frame,  worn  out  by  anxiety,  by  fatigue,  and 
by  the  austerities  which  he  had  never  relaxed, 
yielded  to  a  return  of  fever,  of  which  he  died 
within  a  few  hours,  deeply  lamented  by  the 
people  and  by  the  ungrateful  king  himself. 
"The  variety,  the  grandeur,  and  the  success 
of  his  schemes,"  says  Robertson,  "during  a 
regency  of  only  20  months,  leave  it  doubtful 
whether  his  sagacity  in  counsel,  his  prudence 
in  conduct,  or  his  boldness  in  execution,  de- 
serve the  greatest  praise.  His  reputation  is 
stm  high  in  Spain,  not  only  for  wisdom,  but 
for  sanctity ;  and  he  is  the  only  prime  minister 
mentioned  in  history  whom  his  contemporaries 
reverenced  as  a  saint,  and  to  whom  the  people 
under  his  government  ascribed  the  power  of 
working  miracles."  Prescott,  in  a  well  con- 
ceived estimate  of  his  character  and  services, 
draws  a  parallel  between  him  and  Richelieu  by 
no  means  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  The 
most  authentic  account  of  his  life  is  the  biog- 
raphy by  Alvaro  Gomez  de  Castro,  who  was 
specially  appointed  by  the  university  of  Alcala 
to  undertake  the  task. 

XIMENES  DE  QUESADA,  Gonzalo,  a  Span- 
ish explorer  and  conqueror,  born  in  Granada, 
Spain,  at  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  died  at 
Mariquita,  New  Granada,  Feb.  16,  1579.  He 
came  to  America  in  1535  as  a  judicial  function- 
ary in  the  suite  of  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Lugo, 
governor  of  the  province  of  Santa  Marta,  who 
chose  him  to  head  an  expedition  against  the 
ancient,  industrious,  and  wealthy  nation  of 
the  Chibchas,  supposed  to  number  more  than 
2,000,000  souls,  on  the  great  plains  of  Tunja 
and  Bogota,  and  the  neighboring  regions  about 
the  head  waters  of  the  river  Magdelena.  He 
set  out  April  6, 1536,  with  a  force  of  720  infan- 
try and  85  horsemen;  105  of  his  men  were 
embarked  on  5  vessels.  The  latter  body  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  beginning  of  the  expe- 
dition ;  three  of  the  vessels  were  lost  in  a  tem- 
pest with  all  on  board ;  the  others  were  at- 
tacked by  the  natives,  and  one  only  with  one 
person  on  board  succeeded  in  returning  to  San- 
ta Marta.  On  land  the  column  was  hindered 
by  the  density  of  the  tropical  forests,  the  im- 
petuous streams  in  their  way,  the  ferocity  of 
the  animals  they  encountered,  the  heat,  the 
want  of  provisions,  and  the  constant  assaults 
of  the  savages.  At  the  end  of  8  months  they 
had  made  no  more  than  450  miles,  and  there 
at  Tora  or  Barranca  they  were  arrested  by 
a  flood,  which  covered  the  country  and  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  procure  food.  Several 
men  and  horses  perished  of  hunger,  but  Xi- 
menes persisted.    On  reachiug  the  river  Ber- 


meja,  he  fell  sick ;  but  when  Capt.  San  Mar- 
tin expressed  to  him  the  desire  of  all  the 
expedition  to  return,  he  replied  with  an  order 
requiring  San  Martin  to  proceed  and  explore 
the  upper  waters  of  that  river  with  a  party  ci 
12  men.  The  others  meanwhile  remained  with 
Ximenes,  sleeping  at  night  in  the  tops  of  trees, 
and  subsisting  on  18  ounces  of  maize  and  a 
small  piece  of  horse,  dog,  or  cat  daily.  San 
Martin  presently  returned,  and  reported  that  a 
rich  and  cultivated  country  was  not  far  distant. 
Hereupon  Ximenes  determined  to  pass  the 
formidable  mountains  of  Opon ;  in  this  attempt 
he  lost  21  men,  but  gained  a  height  of  5,500 
feet  above  the  sea,  lifting  his  horses  by  thick 
ropes.  He  found  a  land  of  beauty  and  abun- 
dance, with  its  population  to  be  conquered,  but 
free  from  natural  obstacles.  He  now  had  but 
166  men  and  60  horses,  including  some  reen- 
forcements  sent  him  by  the  governor  of  Santa 
Marta.  Assembling  the  soldiers,  he  offered 
to  resign  the  command,  but  they  unanimously 
called  upon  him  to  retain  it,  and  released  him 
from  the  duty  of  obeying  the  governor  of  Santa 
Marta.  He  resumed  his  progress  on  March 
2,  1537.  The  first  Indians  he  met  were  so  ter- 
rified by  the  sight  of  his  horses  that  they  in- 
stantly submitted.  Approaching  at  Tunja  the 
court  of  one  of  the  great  chiefs  of  the  Chibchas, 
he  was  allowed  to  enter  the  palace,  but  was 
treacherously  attacked  as  he  was  about  to  em- 
brace the  chief.  The  chief  was  taken,  after 
much  slaughter,  and  Ximenes  became  possessed 
of  vast  riches,  including  among  other  objects  a 
golden  lantern  worth  6,000  ducats.  From  Tunja 
he  marched  upon  Iraca,  the  sacred  city  of  the 
nation.  Here  two  Spanish  soldiers,  in  pursuit 
of  plunder,  accidentally  set  fire  to  the  great 
temple  of  the  sun,  which  had  been  captured  by 
Ximenes,  and  it  perished  with  the  city  after 
burning  several  days.  Returning  toward  Tunja, 
he  fought  a  desperate  and  bloody  battle  at  Borja 
against  12,000  natives,  whom  he  defeated,  after 
which  he  made  treaties  with  several  caciques, 
who  voluntarily  submitted.  He  now  divided 
among  his  soldiers  $250,000  in  gold  and  1,815 
emeralds.  In  order  to  discover  the  retreat  of 
another  native  chief,  he  put  two  youths  to  the 
torture ;  one  of  them  died  under  it,  but  the  other 
guided  the  invaders  to  the  desired  spot.  The 
chief  was  surprised,  and  killed  in  the  skirmish 
which  ensued.  His  people  then  undertook  a  vig- 
orous resistance ;  but  Ximenes  overcame  them 
by  forming  an  alliance  with  one  of  the  pretend- 
ers to  the  succession,  and  by  fighting  a  battle 
where  the  forces  on  his  side  consisted  of  40,000 
natives  and  40  Spaniards.  His  ally  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  the  Chibchas,  having  first  sworn 
allegiance  to  the  king  of  Spain,  but  was  re- 
quired to  deliver  the  treasures  of  his  predeces- 
sor to  the  Spaniards.  After  a  short  imprison- 
ment he  promised  within  40  days  to  fill  a  room 
with  gold  and  emeralds.  Not  keeping  his 
promise,  he  was  put  to  death  with  cruel  tor- 
tures. On  Aug.  6,  1538,  Ximenes  founded  the 
city  of  Bogota.      Shortly  afterward  arrived 
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Frederman  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  160  Spanish 
soldiers,  the  relics  of  those  with  whom  he  had 
been  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  Venezuela, 
ragged,  starved,  and  miserable,  and  Benalcazar, 
the  lieutenant  of  Pizarro  and  conqueror  of 
Quito,  at  the  head  of  about  the  same  number, 
having  crossed  the  continent  in  triumph,  ar- 
rayed in  purple  and  silk,  with  glittering  armor 
and  plumes,  and  a  numerous  following  of  na- 
tives. Benalcazar  conceived  the  plan  of  com- 
bining with  Frederman  to  expel  Ximenes  from 
his  conquests ;  but  the  latter,  more  prompt  in 
the  work,  had  already  made  his  bargain  with 
the  needy  adventurers  from  Venezuela;  he 
gave  Frederman  personally  $10,000,  bought 
his  horses,  and  incorporated  his  men  among 
his  own  soldiers.  Benalcazar  in  turn  entered 
into  an  arrangement,  and  appointing  a  gover- 
nor ad  interim  of  all  their  territories,  the  three 
chieftains  sailed  May  12,  1539,  from  the  Mag- 
dalena  to  lay  their  claims  before  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  Frederman  was  totally  unsuccess- 
ful; Benalcazar  was  released  from  obedience 
to  Pizarro  and  made  governor  of  Popayan; 
and  Ximenes,  after  following  the  court  to  the 
Low  Countries  and  spending  vast  suras  in  osten- 
tatious living  in  Italy,  France,  and  Portugal, 
was  finally  summoned  before  the  royal  council, 
fined  1,000  ducats,  banished  for  one  year,  and 
suspended  for  5  years  from  his  oflSce  as  judge 
and  captain.  The  emperor,  however,  afterward 
remitted  these  punishments,  and  bestowed  on 
him  the  title  of  marshal  of  the  kingdom  of  ISTew 
Granada,  with  perquisites  worth  about  4,000 
ducats  yearly.  He  returned  to  Bogota  in  the 
beginning  of  1551,  and  henceforth  distinguished 
himself  as  the  protector  of  the  people  against 
the  adventurous  officials  and  magistrates  who 
sought  to  oppress  them.  In  1561  he  was  unan- 
imously appointed  to  lead  a  force  raised  to 


repel  an  expected  attack  from  Aguirre,  the 
ruler  of  Venezuela ;  but  the  latter  being  assas- 
sinated, the  invasion  did  not  take  place.  He 
was  soon  afterward  named  by  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment adelantado  or  governor-in-chief  of  the 
kingdom  of  New  Granada,  and  was  now  in- 
duced to  fit  out  an  expedition  in  search  of  El 
Dorado,  which  he  thought  to  find  beyond  the 
territories  of  Pauto  and  Papamene.  To  this 
enterprise  he  devoted  3  years,  and  spent  800,- 
000  ducats  in  fitting  it  out,  beside  250,000  ducats 
in  its  execution.  He  set  out  with  300  Span- 
iards, 2,000  Indians,  and  1,200  horses,  and  re- 
turned with  24  men  and  32  horses.  In  1572 
he  founded  the  city  of  Santa  Agueda,  21  miles 
from  Mariquita.  He  died  of  leprosy,  and  by 
his  will  declared  himself  poor,  and  without 
direct  heirs,  his  debts  exceeding  his  property 
by  more  than  60,000  ducats,  and  forbidding 
the  erection  of  any  but  the  simplest  monument 
over  his  grave.  His  remains  were  removed 
to  Bogota  in  1597.  He  left  a  manuscript 
work  entitled  Sermones^  and  a  Gompendio  his- 
torial,  both  of  which  are  lost.  The  authorities 
respecting  his  life  are:  J.  Acosta,  Historia 
del  descubrimiento  y  colonizacion  de  la  N'ue'oa 
Granada  (Paris,  1849),  and  Antonio  de  Plaza, 
Memorias  para  la  historia  de  la  Nueva  Granada 
(Bogota,  1850). 

XORULLO.    See  Jorttllo. 

XYLAIN'DER,  Guilielmus,  a  German  scho- 
lar, born  in  Augsburg,  Aug.  20, 1532,  died  in 
Heidelberg,  Feb.  10,  1576.  His  real  name  was 
Holzmann.  He  studied  at  Tubingen  and  Basel, 
and  became  in  1558  professor  of  Greek  at 
Heidelberg.  He  left  a  great  number  of  valu- 
able translations  from  Greek  into  Latin,  which 
have  been  of  service  to  subsequent  scholars. 

XYLOGRAPHY.    See  Engeavino. 

XYRIS.    See  Yellow-eyed  Geass. 


Ythe  25th  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  is 
f  in  Teutonic  and  Romanic  languages  gen- 
erally a  vowel  when  occurring  in  the  body  or 
at  the  end  of  syllables,  and  an  aspirated  gut- 
turo-lingual  consonant  when  beginning  them, 
as  in  the  words  ye%^  Tonne,  Its  form  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  Y,  and  in  French  and  Spanish 
it  is  called  "  the  Greek  I."  In  English  its 
sound  varies  from  that  in  my  to  that  in  body  ; 
in  Dutch,  on  the  other  hand,  it  always  has 
the  same  full  diphthongal  sound  as  in  the  Eng- 
lish my.  In  recent  German  writing  it  is  the 
fashion  to  use  it  only  in  foreign  proper  names, 
*  being  substituted  in  such  words  as  hei  and  sein^ 
where  it  was  formerly  employed ;  and  in  re- 
cent Dutch  writing  ij  is  used  instead  of  it,  as 
BilderdijJc  for  Bilderdyh,  In  the  Hungarian 
language,  when  occurring  in  syllables  after  d^  g^ 
Z,  n^  and  ^,  it  is  pronounced  much  as  in  the  Eng- 
lish words  yes^  year^  the  peculiar  sound  of  the 


French  I  mouille  being  heard  in  its  utterance. 
In  Latin  it  is  used  as  a  small  letter  only,  and 
never  as  a  capital ;  while  in  Spanish  manuscript 
the  capital  Y  is  used  instead  of  I. — Y  has  been 
called  the  Pythagorean  letter  because,  its  Greek 
original  represents  the  sacred  triad,  formed  by 
the  duad  proceeding  from  the  monad;  and 
also  because  it  represents  the  dividing  of  the 
paths  of  vice  and  virtue  in  the  development  of 
human  life. 

YACHT  (Dutch,  jagt;  Ger.  JacJit^  from  ja- 
gen,  to  chase),  a  vessel  built  or  fitted  expressly 
for  excursions  of  pleasure,  in  contradistinction 
to  those  adapted  for  war,  for  freighting,  or  for 
passenger  traffic.  Mention  of  such  vessels  is 
met  with  in  the  annals  of  remotest  antiquity. 
The  prophet  Ezekiel  must  have  referred  to  gal- 
leys set  apart  by  the  merchants  of  Tyre  for 
their  individual  enjoyment,  when  he  spoke  of 
"  thy  benches  of  ivory,"  the  '*  fine  linen  with 
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broidered  work  from  Egypt  whicli  thou  spread- 
est  forth  to  be  thy  sail,"  and  the  "  blue  and 
purple  from  the  isles  of  Elishah  which  covered 
thee."  Caligula's  yacht,  a  vast  floating  palace 
in  which  he  was  wont  to  voyage  along  the 
southern  coast  of  Italy,  was  made  of  costly 
cedar  wood,  the  stern  studded  with  jewels  and 
the  decks  inlaid,  and  it  is  even  said  to  have 
contained  porticos  and  gardens  and  baths.  In 
all  quarters  of  the  globe  and  in  all  ages  yachts 
have  been  known,  their  size  and  form  keeping 
pace  in  civilized  Europe  with  the  gradual  ad- 
vance of  naval  architecture.  Within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  moreover,  rapid  movement 
having  become  an  essential  of  travel,  and  peace- 
ful intercourse  with  foreign  nations  common 
and  frequent,  these  graceful  adjuncts  to  naval 
strength  have  been  changed  in  accordance  with 
modern  inventions.  Steam  has  in  many  cases  su- 
perseded the  oars  of  the  ancient  and  the  medie- 
val galley  and  the  canvas  of  later  date,  though 
symmetry,  splendor,  commodiousness,  and  safe- 
ty are  still  preserved,  as  in  the  steam  yachts 
Keine  Hortense  of  the  French  and  Victoria  and 
Albert  of  the  British  sovereign,  which  may  be 
considered  the  perfection  of  their  class. — Yacht 
clubs  are  associations  formed  with  a  view  to 
improvement  in  yacht  building  for  private  own- 
ers and  encouragement  of  yacht  sailing.  They 
originated  within  the  last  30  years,  those 
of  them  that  are  got  up  on  a  large  scale  being 
recognized  and  fostered  by  the  governments 
under  which  they  respectively  exist,  which 
furthermore  extend  to  regularly  established 
foreign  clubs  the  privileges  they  award  to  their 
own.  These  consist  mainly  of  exemption  from 
port  charges  and  light  dues,  and  comparative 
independence  of  custom  house  formalities.  The 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  several 
of  its  colonies,  Holland,  France,  Belgium,  and 
Russia  have  their  national,  royal,  and  imperial 
clubs;  but  it  is  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Great  Britain  that  these  institutions  have  taken 
the  firmest  hold.  The  New  York  yacht  club, 
established  in  1844  by  9  gentlemen  owning  that 
number  of  vessels,  registered  in  the  following 
year  17  yachts  and  171  members,  having  a  com- 
modious club  house  on  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son at  Hoboken,  provided  by  its  first  commo- 
dore, the  late  Mr.  John  0.  Stevens.  In  1862 
these  figures  had  increased  to  49  and  449  re- 
spectively. In  the  British  isles  various  causes 
have  tended  to  develop  in  this  direction  the 
maritime  inclinations  of  the  people,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  possession  of  am- 
ple fortunes  by  very  many  men  of  leisure,  and 
the  national  instinct  for  all  manly  sports  in 
open  air.  Yacht  clubs  therefore  are  there  very 
numerous ;  and  during  the  summer  season  re- 
gattas are  frequent,  the  sea  bordering  the  coast 
and  the  few  navigable  rivers  and  inlets  being 
alive  with  fleets  of  pleasure  vessels  under  every 
variety  of  rig.  Yet  with  all  their  lavish  expen- 
diture and  devotion  to  this  amusement,  the 
English  yachtsmen  were  thoroughly  beaten  at 
the  Oowes  regatta  of  1851,  when  the  schooner 


America,  of  the  Kew  York  squadron,  under 
charge  of  Commodore  Stevens,  won  the  first 
prize  in  a  match  open  to  all  nations,  and  fairly 
distanced  all  competitors.  This  triumphant 
success  was  partly  attributed  to  her  superior 
model,  and  partly  to  the  admirable  cut  and  fit 
of  her  sails.  The  practice  of  lacing  the  main- 
sail in  cutters  and  schooners  to  the  mainboom, 
universal  in  the  United  States,  was  scarcely 
known  in  England  at  that  time,  though  it  un- 
doubtedly facilitates  a  closer  hugging  of  the  wind 
by  offering  to  it  a  flatter  surface.  The  example 
has  since  been  much  copied  in  English  yachts, 
though  some  seamen  therein  still  cling  to  the  old 
method,  under  which  they  can  reduce  canvas, 
without  reefing  or  lowering,  by  simply  tricing 
up  the  foot  of  the  sail.  As  a  general  rule,  Eng- 
lish yachts  are  deeper  and  draw  more  water 
than  American;  nor  is  the  centre  board  or 
sliding  keel  in  use  among  them.  But  they  are 
for  the  most  part  excellent  sea  boats,  a  neces- 
sity arising  from  the  prevalence  of  bad  weather 
and  rough  waters.  The  statistics  of  the  many 
clubs,  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  offer  striking 
proof  of  the  nationality  of  this  pursuit.  A  semi- 
ofiicial  list  for  1860  records  the  names  of  1,195 
decked  club  yachts  owned  in  Great  Britain,  of 
which  only  105  measure  less  than  10  tons. 
There  remain  therefore  nearly  1,100  ranging 
from  10  to  480  tons.  Of  these,  2  exceed  400, 
namely,  a  ship  steamer  of  418  and  a  8-masted 
schooner  of  480 ;  5  are  between  300  and  400 
tons ;  14  between  200  and  300 ;  79  in  all  meas- 
ure upward  of  100 ;  and  the  aggregate  of  746 
of  these  vessels  amounts  to  upward  of  83,000 
tons,  which  is  an  average  of  45  tons  each.  In 
the  list  appear  25  steamers ;  but  as  their  intro- 
duction into  clubs  does  not  tend  to  promote 
matches  or  encourage  seamanship,  it  is  not 
looked  upon  with  much  favor.  This  vast  fleet 
consists  almost  entirely  of  schooners  and  cut- 
ters; there  are  a  few  yawls,  an  occasional 
sloop,  and  3  luggers,  one  of  which  last  registers 
209  tons.  The  schooners,  since  the  memorable 
visit  of  the  America  to  Cowes,  have  been  almost 
universally  fore-and-aft  rigged,  i.  e.^  not  car- 
rying square  topsail  yards  on  the  foremast. 
The  cutter  differs  from  the  American  sloop  in 
carrying  a  sail,  termed  the  foresail,  on  a  stay 
from  the  masthead  to  the  stem,  the  jib  and  fly- 
ing jib  being  set  on  a  long  running  bowsprit. 
The  cutter  in  fact  substitutes  two  head  sails  for 
one  used  in  the  sloop;  *and  it  is  an  objection  to 
the  rig  that  the  weight  of  the  long  spar  tends  to 
plunging  forward  in  a  sea-way.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  bowsprit,  not  being  a  fixture,  may  be 
run  in  on  deck  so  as  to  set  on  it  a  reduced  jib,  or 
altogether  if  in  severe  gales  and  a  high  sea  it  be 
desirable  to  dispense  with  the  jib  entirely  and 
work  under  the  still  remaining  head  sail.  The 
cutter  therefore  that  loses  her  bowsprit  is  not 
disabled,  as  a  sloop  would  be  under  the  same  loss. 
The  yawl  differs  from  the  cutter  in  carrying  a 
slightly  reduced  mast  and  boom,  the  latter  leav- 
ing room  for  a  small  after-mast  stepped  close 
astern,  whereon  is  set  a  lug-sail  sheeted  home 
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to  the  end  of  a  running  boom.  Lnggers  un- 
decked are  in  ordinary  nse  among  the  French 
and  English  fishermen  of  the  channel,  and  in 
the  last  war  between  France  and  England  many- 
French  luggers  were  decked  and  armed  as  pri- 
vateers. Thej  are  3-masted,  and  handy  craft 
enough  for  their  purpose  when  of  moderate 
size,  their  sails  being  easily  lowered  in  squalls, 
while  they  can  be  manoeuvred  equally  well 
under  their  3  principal  sails,  under  foresail  and 
mizzen,  or  under  the  mainsail  simply.  But  as 
yachts  of  large  tonnage,  though  extremely  pic- 
turesque to  the  eye  and  capable  of  high  speed, 
they  are  inconvenient  for  working  short  tacks, 
inasmuch  as  each  sail  must  be  lowered  and  re- 
set whenever  the  lugger  makes  a  board,  and 
they  require  consequently  a  numerous  crew. 

YADKIN",  a  river  of  North  Carolina,  which 
rises  at  the  foot  of  tlie  Blue  ridge  in  Caldwell 
CO.,  and  pursues  a  S.  E.  course  to  Stanly  co., 
whence  it  flows  first  S.,  then  E.,  and  again  S., 
to  a  point  about  10  m.  above  Cheraw  in  South 
Carolina,  where  it  takes  the  name  of  the  Great 
Pedee,  and  after  a  S.  S.  W.  course  falls  into 
Winyaw  bay.  As  the  Yadkin  it  receives  in 
!N"orth  Carolina  several  affluents,  the  most  con- 
siderable of  which  are  Rocky  river  and  Abbot's 
creek.  Its  descent  is  too  rapid  and  it  is  too 
often  obstructed  by  shoals  to  be  navigable. 
The  narrows  of  the  Yadkin,  near  the  mouth  of 
Uharee  river,  are  much  visited.  There  are 
several  gold  mines  in  the  course  of  the  river. 

YADKIK,  a  new  K  W.  co.  of  North  Carolina, 
bounded  JST.  and  E.  by  the  Yadkin  river ;  area, 
810  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  10,718,  of  whom 
1,436  were  slaves.  It  has  a  diversified  surface 
and  a  productive  soil.  Iron  ore  is  found.  Cap- 
ital,  Wilson. 

YAITCE,  or  Jaitze,  a  walled  city  of  Bosnia, 
in  the  sandjak  of  Bagna-Looka,  7  m.  E.  from 
Ghul-Hissar,  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Verbitza;  pop.  about  4,500.  It  has  a  strong 
fortress  and  a  considerable  manufacture  of  salt- 
petre. It  is  chiefly  noted  as  the  burial  place  of 
a  Catholic  bishop  who  was  killed  by  the  Turks 
in  the  I7th  century,  and  to  whose  tomb  an  an- 
nual pilgrimage  is  made. 

YAK  (poephagus  grunniens,  Cray),  an  ani- 
mal of  the  ox  tribe  inhabiting  the  mountains 
of  Thibet  and  central  Asia.  The  wild  yak  is 
larger  than  domestic  cattle,  generally  black,  and 
characterized  by  a  thick  fringe  of  long  hair 
hanging  from  the  lower  part  of  the  body  near- 
ly to  the  ground ;  the  general  covering  is  long, 
thick,  and  soft,  the  head  short,  horns  round 
and  smooth,  ears,  nose,  and  nostrils  small,  fore- 
head apparently  prominent  on  account  of  the 
curling  hair,  eyes  large  and  full,  neck  short, 
shoulders  high  and  arched,  rump  low,  and  legs 
very  short ;  the  hair  of  the  tail  is  long  and  fine 
as  in  the  horse ;  they  seem  heavier  than  they 
really  are,  and  have  rather  a  downcast,  sullen, 
and  suspicious  look ;  they  are  found  only  near 
the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  The  domesticated 
yak  is  nearly  4  feet  high  at  the  shoulders,  and 
7  feet  long  from  nose  to  tail ;  they  vary  in  size 


and  color,  probably  from  intermixture  with 
common  cattle,  but  have  the  fringe  on  the  low- 
er parts ;  they  make  a  grunting  noise,  whence 
the  specific  name.  They  are  valuable  to  many 
of  the  tribes  of  wandering  Tartars,  who  live  in 
tents  and  pasture  them  from  place  to  place; 
they  are  strong  and  sure-footed,  and  used  in 
agriculture  and  as  beasts  of  burden ;  tents  and 
ropes  are  made  of  the  hair,  and  caps  and  jack- 
ets of  the  skins ;  the  milk  is  rich  and  the  but- 
ter excellent ;  the  latter  is  kept  in  skins  and 
bladders  for  a  year,  and  forms  an  important 
article  of  merchandise.  Their  tails  are  esteem- 
ed in  India  as  brushes  for  driving  off  flies  and 
other  insects  from  men,  horses,  and  elephants ; 
they  are  often  set  in  costly  handles,  and  are 
called  chowries;  the  Chinese  dye  them  red, 
and  wear  them  in  their  hats.  Those  with 
white  tails  are  most  esteemed,  and  the  horns 
are  sometimes  as  white  as  ivory.  This  animal 
is  mentioned  and  well  described  by  iElian. 

YAKOOB-IBN-LAIS,  called  Suffar  from 
the  Arabic  name  of  his  original  occupation, 
that  of  a  pewterer  or  tinker,  founder  of  the 
dynasty  of  Suffarides  in  Persia,  born  in  Sistan, 
died  in  A.  D.  877.  Being  reduced  to  want  by 
his  prodigality,  he  abandoned  his  trade  and 
became  the  leader  of  a  band  of  robbers.  En- 
tering the  service  of  Salah-ibn-i-Nasr,  ruler  of 
Sistan,  he  became  commander  of  his  army,  and 
at  once  seized  and  sent  him  prisoner  to  Bagdad, 
and  was  himself  made  governor  of  Sistan  by 
the  caliph.  He  proceeded  to  subject  to  him- 
self other  provinces,  and  finally  in  868  expelled 
the  governor  of  the  caliphs  from  Persia  and 
assumed  the  sovereign  power  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  country.  In  873  he  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  upon  Bagdad,  which  he  was 
preparing  to  renew  when  he  died. 

YAKOOTSK,  a  government  of  Eastern  Sibe- 
ria, formerly  a  circle  in  the  viceroyalty  of 
Irkootsk,  bounded  K  by  the  Arctic  ocean,  E. 
by  the  province  of  Okhotsk  (which  was  sepa- 
rated from  it  and  attached  to  the  coast  govern- 
ment of  Eastern  Siberia  by  decree  of  Dec.  20, 
1858),  S.  by  the  land  of  the  Amoor  and  the 
Transbaikal  region,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Stanovoi  and  Yablonoi  mountains  and 
the  river  Yitim,  and  W.  by  the  governments  of 
Irkootsk  and  Yeniseisk ;  area,  1,575,730  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1858,  222,533.  The  country  is  level  in 
the  N.,  but  in  the  S.  is  covered  with  low 
mountains.  It  abounds  in  fossil  remains ;  along 
the  sea  and  by  the  river  courses  in  the  N.  fossil 
ivory  is  found  in  the  form  of  the  tusks  of 
mammoths.  The  sea  on  the  IST.  is  open  to  navi- 
gation but  a  few  weeks  in  summer,  and  is 
never  free  from  floating  ice.  Rivers  are  nu- 
merous, the  largest  being  the  Lena,  which  is 
the  principal  avenue  of  commerce,  boats  being 
floated  down  it  in  the  summer  in  30  days,  and 
hauled  up  by  men  and  horses  against  the  rapid 
current  in  50  days.  The  climate  is  severe,  and 
in  the  most  favorable  situations  the  ground  is 
frozen  at  3  feet  below  the  surface  in  summer, 
and  Ermann  and  Middendorff  estimate  that  the 
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frozen  crust  is  600  feet  deep.  Cabbages,  pota- 
toes, turnips,  a  little  rye,  and  berries  are  pro- 
duced ;  but  of  the  inhabitants,  the  Tunguses, 
Buriats,  and  other  nomads  live  by  hunting  and 
fishing,  while  the  Yakoots,  a  nomadic  and  pas- 
toral people,  though  thev  have  several  fixed 
villages  near  the  capital,  own  numerous  herds 
of  a  small  breed  of  horses,  and  produce  butter 
which  they  send  for  sale  on  horseback  as  far  as 
Okhotsk.  These  tribes  generally  hibernate  in 
earthen  huts,  and  sally  forth  in  the  spring  in 
pursuit  of  game  and  fish,  returning  to  their 
abodes  in  the  autumn.  As  beasts  of  burden 
the  more  savage  use  reindeer  and  dogs.  Their 
religion  is  Shamanism.  The  government  is 
divided  into  the  circles  of  Yakootsk,  Vercho- 
yansk,  Vilyooisk,  Olekminsk,  and  Svedneko- 
lymsk.  It  contains  6  cities,  51  villages,  3  fortress- 
es, and  one  outpost.— Yakootsk,  a  central  circle 
of  this  government  (pop.  12T,500),  contains 
many  settlements  of  Kussians  and  descendants 
of  political  exiles  from  the  European  provinces 
of  the  Russian  empire.  It  includes  the  city  of 
Yakootsk,  the  capital  of  the  government,  situ- 
ated on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lena,  1,580  m. 
from  its  mouth,  in  lat.  62°  N.,  long.  129°  44'  E., 
5,440  m.  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  5,040  m. 
from  Moscow;  pop.  in  1855,  2,823.  It  stands 
on  a  plain  surrounded  by  hills,  has  12  churches, 
and  is  the  principal  centre  of  trade  for  ]!*[.  E. 
Siberia.  The  Russian  American  company  has 
an  establishment  there,  and  there  is  a  yearly 
fair,  beginning  July  1  and  ending  Aug.  1,  where 
the  traffic,  especially  in  furs  and  provisions,  is 
very  important.  The  sales  at  this  fair  in  1853 
amounted  to  $268,500;  in  1854  to  $135,500; 
in  1855  to  $136,500.  The  furs  and  fossil  ivory 
produced  in  the  province  in  1854  were  sold 
here  for  $105,000,  in  1855  for  $112,500.  The 
mercury  freezes  at  Yakootsk  in  winter,  and  the 
mean  summer  temperature  is  61°  F. 

YALE,  Elihu,  the  early  patron  of  Yale  col- 
lege, born  in  ]^ew  Haven,  Conn.,  April  5, 1648, 
died  July  8,  1721,  according  to  the  inscription 
on  his  tombstone  at  Wrexham,  North  Wales,  a 
former  family  seat.  His  father,  Thomas  Yale, 
came  to  ISTew  Haven  with  the  first  English  col- 
onists in  1638,  but  returned  in  1658  with  his 
family.  The  son  never  revisited  America. 
About  16T8  he  went  to  the  East  Indies,  and 
in  1687  became  governor  of  Fort  St.  George, 
Madras,  continuing  in  that  office  till  1692. 
Afterward,  having  returned  to  England,  he 
was  chosen  governor  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany, and  a  little  later  a  fellow  of  the  royal 
society.  In  Oollins's  "  Peerage"  he  is  said  to 
have  caused  the  first  sale  by  auction  in  Eng- 
land. The  amount  of  his  gifts  to  the  institu- 
tion which  afterward  received  his  name,  in 
books  and  money,  at  different  times  from  1714 
to  1721,  was  estimated  at  £500 ;  but  the  time- 
liness even  more  than  the  amount  of  his  aid 
made  it  of  great  value.  In  recognition  of  his 
generosity,  the  trustees  in  1718  named  the  new 
collegiate  house  at  IlTew  Haven  Yale  college ; 
and  this  designation,  limited  at  first  to  the 
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edifice,  was  afterward  in  the  charter  of  1745 
formally  applied  to  the  whole  institution.  A 
summary  of  what  is  known  of  his  life  is  given 
in  the  "  Yale  Literary  Magazine,"  April,  1858 

YALE   COLLEGE,  in  IS^ew  Haven,  Conn., 
one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  of  American  col- 
leges, was  commenced  in  1700  as  "  the  colle- 
giate school  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut." 
The  colonial  assembly  granted  it  a  charter  in 
1701,  which  was  renewed  and  made  more  lib- 
eral in  1745,  and  has  not  since  been  essential- 
ly altered.     In  1700,  ten  of  the  principal  min- 
isters of  the  colony  met  at  New  Haven,  and 
associated  themselves  as  trustees  to  erect  and 
govern  a  college.     The  same  year,  according  to 
the  tradition,  they  brought  together  a  number 
of  books,  each  of  them  saying  as  he  made  his 
gift :  "  I  give  these  bodits  for  founding  a  col- 
lege in  Connecticut."    Having  received  a  char- 
ter, the  trustees  met  at  Saybrook  toward  the 
close  of  1701,  and  chose  the  Rev.  Abraham 
Pierson,   of  Killingworth,   rector.     The    first 
student  was  Jacob  Hemingway,  who  continued 
alone  under  the  instruction  of  the  rector  from 
March  to  September,  1702,  when  the  number 
of  students  was  increased  to  8,  and  a  tutor  was 
chosen  to  aid  in  their  instruction.     The  college 
continued  at  Saybrook  until  1716,  when  it 
was  removed  to  New  Haven,  and  about  that 
time  Gov.  Yale  began  the  series  of  donations 
which  has  caused  his  name  to  be  affixed  to  the 
college ;  a  large  building  was  erected ;  the  Rev. 
Timothy  Cutler,  of  Stratford,  was  elected  rec- 
tor ;  the  library  received  important  additions  ; 
and  the  number  of  students  was  much  increas- 
ed.    Since  that  time,   with  occasional  slight 
drawbacks,  the  prosperity  of  the  college  has 
constantly  augmented.     The  only  instructors 
were  the  rector  or  president  and  the  tutors  till 
1755,  when  a  professorship  of  divinity  was  es- 
tablished.   Other  chairs  have  since  been  insti- 
tuted, and  gradually  four  faculties,  or  depart- 
ments, in  addition  to  the  college  proper  (or 
academic  department,  as  it  is  sometimes  term- 
ed), have  been  established.  The  medical  school 
was  founded  in  1813 ;  the  theological  school 
was  recognized  as  a  distinct  department  -  in 
1822 ;  the  law  school  about  the  same  time ;  and 
the  scientific  school,  under  the  department  of 
philosophy  and  the  arts,  was  organized  in  1846. 
The  government  of  all  these  faculties  is  vested 
in  the  corporation,  which  consists  of  a  presi- 
dent and  10  ministers — the  successors  of  the 
original  founders,  and  having  power  to  choose 
their  own  successors — ^the  governor  and  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  Connecticut,  and  6  senators 
of  that  state,  annually  appointed;  in  all  18 
fellows,  beside  the  president.    The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  rectors  and  presidents  since  the 
beginning:  the  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  1701- 
'7;  the  Rev.  Timothy  Cutler,  1719-'22;  the 
Rev.    Ehsha    Williams,    1726-'39;    the    Rev. 
Thomas  Clap,   1739-'66;    the  Rev.  Naphtali 
Daggett,    1766-'77;     the    Rev.    Ezra    Stiles, 
1777-'95;  the  Rev.   Timothy  Dwight,    1795- 
1817;  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Day,  18l7-'46;  and 
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the  Rev.  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  1846,  now 
(1862)  in  office.  Previous  to  1727,  26  classes 
had  been  graduated,  of  the  average  number  of 
7.  Under  Eector  Williams  13  classes  were 
graduated,  of  the  average  number  of  16.  Presi- 
dent Olap  gave  degrees  to  27  classes,  averag- 
ing 28  members;  Dr.  Daggett  to  11  classes, 
averaging  30 ;  Dr.  Stiles  to  17,  averaging  38 ; 
Dr.  Dwight  to  22,  averaging  50 ;  Dr.  Day  to 
30,  averaging  77 ;  Dr.  Woolsey  has  given  de- 
grees to  15  classes  (prior  to  1862),  averaging 
97. — The  funds  of  the  college  have  never  been 
fully  adequate  to  its  wants,  but  many  munificent 
gifts  and  bequests  have  from  time  to  time  been 
received,  some  of  them  directed  to  specific  ob- 
jects, and  others  left  wholly  at  the  control  of 
the  corporation.  Among  the  earliest  and  most 
liberal  donors  should  be  mentioned  Mr.  James 
Eitch,  Governor  Yale,  and  Bishop  Berkeley.  In 
1832  a  subscription  among  the  alumni  added 
$100,000  to  the  general  funds  of  the  college ; 
and  in  1853  a  somewhat  larger  sum  was  raised 
in  a  similar  way.  The  gifts  of  the  state  of 
Connecticut  at  different  times  have  amounted 
to  about  $70,000.  Special  funds  have  been 
from  time  to  time  bestowed  on  the  medical, 
theological,  and  scientific  schools.  The  most 
important  of  such  gifts  has  recently  been  made 
by  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Sheffield  of  ISTew  Haven,  who 
has  presented  to  the  scientific  school  a  build- 
ing well  furnished  with  laboratories,  lecture 
rooms,  &c.,  costing  in  all  over  $50,000,  and  a 
fund  of  equal  amount  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  school.  The  college  possesses  considera- 
ble funds  for  the  assistance  of  indigent  students 
and  the  reward  of  the  meritorious.  The  libra- 
ry has  a  separate  fund  amounting  to  about 
$26,000.  The  collection  of  books  numbers 
over  40,000  volumes,  exclusive  of  pamphlets. 
A  fire-proof  building  was  erected  for  its  accom- 
modation in  1845.  Beside  this  collection,  two 
literary  societies,  the  "Linonian,"  founded  in 
1753,  and  the  "Brothers  in  Unity,"  founded  in 
1768,  have  each  about  12,000  volumes,  which 
are  kept  in  the  college  library  building,  and  are 
equally  accessible  to  all  the  students.  The  col- 
lection in  mineralogy  and  geology,  embracing 
over  30,000  specimens,  is  remarkably  good,  and 
the  scientific  apparatus  is  extensive.  The  col- 
lege is  also  the  owner  of  a  number  of  paintings 
by  Col.  John  Trumbull,  those  which  illustrate 
the  American  revolution  being  of  great  value. 
There  is  an  excellent  gymnasium  for  physical 
exercise.  The  number  of  regular  graduates 
(A.B.)  of  the  college  to  the  year  1862  inclusive 
was  6,996,  of  whom  3,553  are  dead.  The  num- 
ber of  instructors  in  all  departments  at  the 
present  time  is  about  45,  of  students  600.  The 
regular  course  of  study  in  the  college  proper  ex- 
tends through  4  years,  in  the  law  and  medical 
schools  2  years  each,  in  the  theological  school 
3  years,  and  in  the  scientific  school  3  or  4  years. 
— "  The  Annals  of  Yale  College,"  by  Ebenezer 
Baldwin,  was  published  (2d  ed.)  in  1838.  In 
1835  Prof.  Kingsley  printed  in  the  "  American 
Quarterly  Kegister"  a  compendium  of  the  his- 


tory of  the  college.  In  1850  President  Woolsey 
delivered  a  historical  discourse  before  the 
graduates,  which  was  also  published.  In  1857 
Prof.  Eisher  published  a  history  of  the  college 
church.  The  "Yale  Literary  Magazine"  was 
commenced  in  1838,  and  is  still  published 
monthly  by  the  students. 

YALLOBUSHA,  a  ISl,  co.  of  Mississippi,  in- 
tersected by  the  Yallobusha  river,  a  tributary 
of  the  Yazoo,  navigable  for  steamboats ;  area, 
900  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  16,980,  of  whom 
9,531  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  generally 
level  and  the  soil  highly  fertile.  The  produc* 
tions  in  1850  were  640,775  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  59,335  of  oats,  135,424  of  sweet  potatoes, 
65,824  of  peas  and  beans,  173,701  lbs.  of  but- 
ter, and  14,314  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  38 
churches,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  1,137  pupils 
attending  schools.  The  county  is  intersected 
by  the  Mississippi  central  railroad.  Capital, 
Coffeeville. 

YAM,  the  common  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
whose  large  fieshy  rootstocks  are  used  for  food. 
The  yam  belongs  to  the  natural  order  dAoscora- 
cecB^  which  comprises  twining  shrubs  with  large 
tubers  either  above  or  below  the  ground ;  al- 
ternate leaves,  occasionally  opposite,  reticulate- 
ly  veined ;  small,  spiked,  dicEcious  flowers,  with 
1  to  3  bracts  each,  the  calyx  and  corolla  con- 
sisting together  of  6  segments,  which  are  herba- 
ceous and  adherent;  the  stamens  6,  inserted 
into  the  base  of  the  sepals  and  petals;  the 
ovary  adherent,  with  3  cells  of  one  or  two 
seeds  each;  styles  deeply  trifid,  stigma  undi- 
vided, ovules  suspended;  fruit  leafy,  com- 
pressed or  else  roundish,  either  alate  or  wing- 
less ;  embryo  small  near  the  hilum.  The  gen- 
era of  the  order  are  few,  but  the  species  are 
numerous  ;  they  are  however  imperfectly  known 
to  botanists ;  of  these,  the  best  ascertained  were 
elucidated  through  the  labors  of  Dr.  William 
Koxburgh,  of  the  botanic  garden  in  Calcutta, 
in  his  Hortus  Bengalensis  (Serampore,  1814). 
The  cultivated  or  common  yam  (dioscorea  sati- 
«?(Z,  Willd.)  is  said  to  be  indigenous  to  the  woods 
of  Ceylon  and  Malabar,  but  has  become  widely 
diffused  in  cultivation  through  every  tropical 
region.  The  tuber  is  large  and  irregular ;  the 
stems  all  triangular  and  winged,  either  trailing 
upon  the  earth  or  climbing  upon  contiguous 
trees  to  the  height  of  20  to  25  feet ;  the  leaves 
are  cordate  and  auricled  at  base ;  the  flowers 
are  green,  and  appear  in  August.  This  species 
is  sometimes  known  as  the  West  India  yam. 
The  sort  most  esteemed  in  the  East  is  the  JD. 
glohosa,  having  arrow-shaped  leaves  and  fra- 
grant flowers.  Of  this  there  are  also  several  vari- 
eties with  large  and  purple-tinted  tubers,  which 
are  regarded  as  excellent  for  food.  The  bulb- 
bearing  yam  (D.  dulMfera,  Willd.)  is  found 
wild  in  Tahiti ;  it  bears  small  angular  tubers 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  which  are  much  es- 
teemed. The  prickly  yam  (D.  aculeata,  Willd.) 
is  similar  to  the  common  yam,  but  its  tubers 
are  more  delicate ;  its  stems  attain  the  height 
of  10  to  12  feet.    The  Brazilian  yam  (R  Bror 
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sinensis,  "Willd.)  was  first  noticed  in  1823 ;  its 
stems  grow  about  8  feet  high,  its  leaves  are 
lobed,  and  its  tubers  are  esculent.  There  are 
a  few  species  with  large  rootstocks,  but  having 
a  harsh  taste,  such  as  the  6-leaved  yam  (i>. 
pentapJiylla,  Willd.),  a  native  of  India,  growing 
10  feet  high,  with  divided  leaves  and  large 
tubers,  but  which  need  preparation  before  they 
can  be  used  for  food.  The  3-leaved  yam  (J), 
tripliylla,  Linn.),  and  a  cospecies  similar  to  it, 
have  extremely  nauseous  roots,  even  after 
being  long  boiled ;  they  are  natives  of  India. 
The  Chinese  yam  (D.  latatas)  is  one  of  several 
species  long  known  to  Chinese  cultivators,  but 
introduced  very  recently  into  Europe  by  M.  de 
Montigny,  who  sent  it  to  the  museum  of  natu- 
ral history  in  Paris,  by  which  means  it  was 
widely  distributed  through  France,  and  thence 
carried  to  England  in  the  year  1864.  (See  Ba- 
tatas.)— The  wild  yam  (i>.  mllosa,  Linn.)  is  a 
herbaceous  perennial  with  mostly  alternate 
leaves  or  nearly  opposite  ones  in  fours,  heart- 
shaped,  pointed,  with  9  to  11  ribs,  the  flowers 
pale  greenish  yellow.  It  may  be  found  in 
thickets  from  New  England  to  Wisconsin  and 
southward;  its  stems,  though  slender,  are  of 
rapid  growth,  and  the  plant  is  very  pretty  in 
gardens  if  it  is  trained  over  framework.  The 
rootstocks  are  small,  knotted  and  matted  to- 
gether, and  of  no  known  value. — The  order 
dioscoracece  contains  some  other  genera,  but 
their  tubers  are  of  less  value  to  man.  Those 
of  the  Hottentots'  bread  {testudinaria  elepJian- 
'  tipes)  have  a  hardy,  woody,  and  tessellated  ex- 
terior, which  the  natives  of  southern  Africa 
break  away  and  eat  the  pithy  substance  be- 
neath, when  pinched  by  hunger;  while  the 
roots  of  the  black  bryony  (tamus  communis)  of 
Europe  are  to  a  great  degree  acrid,  purgative, 
and  emetic. 

YAMASKA,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Canada  East,  ly- 
ing S.  of  Lake  St.  Peter,  an  expansion  of  the 
St.  Lawrence;  area,  283  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861, 
16,045.  It  is  drained  by  the  Nicolet,  St.  Fran- 
cis, and  Yamaska  rivers.     Capital,  Yamaska. 

YAMHILL,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Oregon,  bound- 
ed E.  by  the  "Willamette  river;  area,  about 
T50  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  1,512;  in  1860, 
3,245.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  the 
soil,  particularly  of  the  E.  part,  very  fertile. 
In  1850  (since  which  the  area  has  been  re- 
duced about  one  half)  the  productions  were 
22,452  bushels  of  wheat,  5,988  of  oats,  1,627 
of  potatoes,  34,505  lbs.  of  butter,  and  3,301  of 
wool.    Capital,  Lafayette. 

YANCEY,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  North  Carolina, 
bordering  on  Tennessee,  and  drained  by  the 
Nollichucky  river;  area,  about  1,000  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  8,655,  of  whom  362  were  slaves. 
The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  lies  between 
Iron  mountain  and  the  Blue  ridge.  Mt.  Mitch- 
ell, in  the  S.  E.  part,  is  about  6,500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
284,016  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  122,544  of  oats, 
87,542  lbs.  of  butter,  and  1,191  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  4  saw  mills,  28  churches,  and  1,600 


pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Burns- 
ville. 

YANCEY,  William  Lowndes,  an  Ameri- 
can politician,  born  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  in  1816. 
He  early  removed  to  Alabama,  where  he  stud- 
ied law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Mont- 
gomery, near  which  city  he  has  since  resided, 
served  in  both  branches  of  the  state  legislature, 
and  in  1844  was  elected  to  represent  the  3d  dis- 
trict of  that  state  in  the  28th  congress,  in  place 
of  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate. 
He  was  reelected  in  1846,  and  served  through 
the  29th  congress,  but  was  succeeded  in  the 
30th  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Harris.  He  voted  in  1845 
in  favor  of  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the 
Union,  and  opposed  the  bill  to  give  to  England 
the  notice  requisite  for  the  cessation  of  the 
joint  occupancy  of  Oregon.  After  leaving 
congress,  he  returned  to  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Alabama.  In  1848  he  was  a 
member  of  the  national  democratic  convention 
which  met  at  Baltimore  on  May  22  and  nomi- 
nated Gen.  Cass  for  the  presidency,  and  in  that 
body  offered  a  resolution  declaring  "  that  the 
doctrine  of  non-interference  with  the  rights  of 
property  of  any  portion  of  the  people  of  this 
confederacy,  be  it  in  the  states  or  territories 
thereof,  by  any  other  than  the  parties  interest- 
ed in  them,  is  the  true  republican  doctrine, 
and  is  recognized  by  this  body."  This  resolu- 
tion was  rejected  by  216  nays  to  36  yeas.  Mr. 
Yancey  was  afterward  a  zealous  opponent  of 
the .  compromise  measures  passed  by  congress 
in  1850,  and,  now  become  known  as  one  of  the 
boldest  leaders  of  the  extreme  party  in  the 
South,  he  appeared  as  a  defender  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  restriction  and  of  the  efforts  for 
the  introduction  of  slavery  into  Kansas  in  1854- 
'5.  In  June,  1858,  he  wrote  a  letter  which  was 
published  in  1860,  declaring  that  no  party  could 
save  the  South,  "but  if  we  could  do  as  our 
fathers  did,  organize  committees  of  safety  all 
over  the  cotton  states  (and  it  is  only  in  them 
that  we  can  hope  for  any  offensive  movement), 
we  shall  fire  the  southern  heart,  instruct  the 
southern  mind,  give  courage  to  each  other,  and 
at  the  proper  moment,  by  one  organized  con- 
certed action,  we  can  precipitate  the  cotton 
states  into  revolution."  In  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  this  letter,  he  urged  in  1859  that 
the  legislature  of  Alabama  should  pass  an  act 
requiring  the  governor  to  call  a  convention  of 
the  people  in  the  event  of  the  election  of  the 
republican  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1860. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  democratic  national 
convention  which  met  at  Charleston  April 
23,  1860,  and  withdrew  along  with  the  other 
delegates  fi-om  Alabama,  signing  with  them  a 
protest  setting  forth  that  they  withdrew  be- 
cause the  convention  had  refused  to  incorporate 
in  its  platform  a  declaration  denying  to  the 
people  of  a  territory  any  power  to  legislate 
against  slavery,  and  affirming  the  duty  of  the 
federal  government  to  protect  the  owner  of 
slaves  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  property  in  the 
territories  so  long  as  they  remain  such.    Mr, 
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Yancey  afterward  took  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  new  convention  composed  mainly  of  del- 
egations which,  following  the  example  of  the 
representatives  of  Alabama,  had  withdrawn 
from  the  democratic  national  convention,  and 
by  breaking  up  the  democratic  party  rendered 
certain  the  election  of  the  republican  candidate 
for  the  presidency.  He  not  only  shared  in  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Breckinridge  by  this  seced- 
ing convention,  but  advocated  his  election  be- 
fore the  people.  In  the  autumn  of  1860  he 
delivered  a  speech  in  the  city  of  IsTew  York,  in 
which  he  surprised  his  hearers  by  the  modera- 
tion of  his  language,  and  his  advocating  union 
of  all  other  parties  for  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. On  Dec.  24,  1860,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  convention  of  Alabama,  which 
met  at  Montgomery  Jan.  7, 1861.  He  reported 
the  ordinance  of  secession,  which  was  passed 
Jan.  14.  On  Feb.  27  he  was  appointed  a  com- 
missioner to  present  to  the  governments  of 
Europe  the  claim  of  the  confederate  states  to 
be  recognized  as  an  independent  government, 
and  went  to  the  scene  of  his  labors  in  March, 
by  way  of  New  York.  Being  elected  in  Nov. 
1861,  as  a  senator  from  Alabama  in  the  confed- 
erate congress,  he  came  home  in  Feb.  1862,  by 
way  of  Nassau  and  Tampa  bay,  successfully 
evading  the  federal  blockade,  and  soon  after- 
ward delivered  a  speech  in  New  Orleans,  taking 
a  discouraging  view  of  the  confederate  pros- 
pects as  far  as  foreign  aid  was  concerned,  and 
saying  that  the  nations  of  Europe  were  radically 
hostile  to  slavery.  The  same  opinions  he  sub- 
sequently expressed  in  a  speech  at  Montgomery. 
He  took  his  seat  as  a  senator  in  March,  and  was 
desired  by  the  opposition  to  President  Davis  to 
lead  them,  but  declined  that  post. 

YANG-TSE-KIANG  (Chinese,  "son  of  the 
ocean"),  the  chief  river  of  Asia,  its  course  ly- 
ing in  the  Chinese  empire,  between  that  of  the 
Hoang-ho  in  the  N.  and  that  of  the  Si-kiang 
in  the  S.  The  main  stream,  according  to  Lieut. 
Col.  Sarel,  takes  the  name  of  Yang-tse  at  the 
city  of  Soo-chow,  lat.  28°  46'  6"  N.,  long.  105° 
7"  E. ;  above  that  point  it  is  known  as  the  Kin- 
cha-kiang,  or  Gold  river,  gold  being  washed 
from  its  sands ;  but  according  to  Mr.  Oliphant, 
it  is  known  as  Yang-tse-kiang  only  below  the 
grand  canal,  a  distance  of  132  m. ;  and  above 
that  point  its  name  is  Ta-kiang,  the  great  river. 
Its  origin  is  not  well  ascertained,  but  according 
to  the  best  authorities  it  rises  in  three  small 
streams  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  Bayan  Kara,  about 
long.  89°,  in  Thibet,  which  combine  to  form  the 
Murusussu,  which  flows  E.  and  S.  E.  for  about 
1,200  m.,  until  at  a  point  some  distance  W.  of 
the  Chinese  frontier,  in  about  lat.  28°  N.  and 
long.  102°  30'  E.,  it  is  joined  by  the  Ya-lang- 
kiang,  a  river  600  m.  long  rising  in  the  Pe-ling 
mountains,  after  which  it  flows  N.  E.  until 
about  long.  110°,  whence  it  pursues  a  S.  E. 
course  to  Tung-ting  lake,  and  then  makes  an- 
other stretch  to  the  N.  E.  and  again  bends 
southwardly  to  Po-yang  lake,  when  it  once 
more  takes  a  N.  E.  course  until  it  has  reached 


a  point  some  75  m.  below  Nan-king,  where  it 
once  more  turns  S.  E.,  and  finally  discharges 
its  waters  through  an  estuary  30  m.  wide  into 
the  Pacific,  in  lat.  32°  N.,  long.  121°  E.,  305 
m.  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Hoang-ho,  its  total 
length  being  about  3,000  m.    It  traverses  or 
touches  upon  the  provinces  of  Yun-nan,  Sechu- 
en,  Hu-peh,  Kiang-si,  Ngan-hoei,  and  Kiang- 
su.    In  1858  Commander  John  Ward,  of  H.  B. 
M.  gun  boat  Dove,  forming  part  of  a  squadron 
with  Lord  Elgin  on  board,  surveyed  it  from 
Wu-sung  at  its  mouth  to  Han-kow,  lat.  30° 
33',  long.  114°  20',  a  distance  of  623^  m.     In 
Feb.  1861,  an  English  squadron  under  Admiral 
Sir  James  Hope  ascended  as  far  as  Yo-chow, 
at  the  mouth  of  Tung-ting  lake,  lat.  29°  27' 
2",  long.  112°  50'  5".     On  board  this  squadron 
were  four  travellers,  Lieut.  Col.  Sarel  of  the 
17th  hussars,  Capt.  Blakiston  of  the  royal  ar- 
tillery, Dr.  Barton  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scheres- 
chewsky,  American  missionaries,   who,  on   a 
Chinese  junk,   explored    the   stream  upward 
as  far  as  Ping-shan,  on   the  frontier  of  the 
Chinese  empire,  but  were  able  to  penetrate 
no  further,  as  they  could  not  pass  among  the 
barbarous  and  independent  Mow-tsi,  who  occu- 
py the  country  above  that  point  and  speak  a 
language   different  from  the   Chinese.     They 
were  told  that  about  35  m.  above  there  was  a 
cataract.     The  shores  there  are  mountainous, 
and  some  20  m.  above  there  is  a  coal  region 
18  m.  wide,  where  coal  of  good  quality  is  ex- 
tracted in  large  quantities  and  carried  down 
the  river  in  flat  boats.     The  stream  in  this  part 
is  250  yards  wide,  and  for  a  space  of  80  m., 
except  between  Ivweichow  and  I-chang  (lat.  30° 
41'  5",  long.  111°  3',  400  m.  above  Han-kow), 
where  there  are  obstructions,  which  however 
are  not  insurmountable,  it  is  navigable  the 
whole  distance  to   its  mouth,  1,800  m.     The 
first  important  affluent  below  Ping-shan,  the 
Min,  navigable  to  Kia-ding,  100  m.  from  its 
mouth,  enters  from  the  N.  at  Su-chow,  where 
the  Yang-tse  becoines  600  yards  wide,  with  8 
fathoms  of  water  and  a  current  of  5^  m.  an 
hour.     Su-chow  is  a  large  town  in  the  midst 
of  a  fertile  country  producing  silk,  wax,  tobac- 
co,  and  green  tea.     Chun-king,  also  on  the 
N.  shore,  200  m.  below,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ho-chow,  lat.  29°  33'  8",  long.  107°  5;,  is  the 
most  important  city  of  western  China,  is  forti- 
fied with  a  wall  of  stone,  and  has  a  population 
of  200,000.     In  this  region  great  quantities  of 
opium  are  raised ;  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar,  rice, 
saffron,  and  maize  are  also  extensively  culti- 
vated.    Between  Chun-king  and  St.  George's 
island,  76  m.,  the  travellers  saw  nothing  but 
poppy  fields  on  both  sides  of  the  river.    Above 
Kwei-chow  the  stream  is  from  200  yards  to  I 
of  a  mile  wide  ;  but  in  the  rapids  below  it  is 
sometimes   only  80  yards  wide,  with  rocky 
shores  1,000  feet  high.     Below  I-chang  the 
country  is  mountainous  and  romantic.     The 
river  now  becomes  from  4  to  17  fathoms  deep 
and  800  or  900  yards  wide.     The  great  city  of 
Shahsz',  pop.  300,000,  is  situated  on  the  N.  shore, 
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210  m.  below  I-cliaiig.  It  has  a  quay  2  m.  long. 
Tung-ting  lake,  ITO  m.  lower,  on  the  S.  shore 
of  the  river,  is  surrounded  by  a  level  country, 
and  on  its  N.  shore  wheat,  turnips,  beans,  and 
basket  willows  are  cultivated,  while  large 
quantities  of  tea  come  down  the  lake  to  mar- 
ket. The  river  Han,  which  enters  from  the  IT. 
at  Han-kow,  rises  in  the  Tsan-ling  mountains, 
province  of  Shen-si,  600  m.  from  its  mouth. 
The  Yang-tse  here  becomes  a  mile  wide,  and 
navigable  at  low  water  for  vessels  drawing  16 
feet.  Wu-chang,  capital  of  Hu-peh  on  the  S. 
shore  xof  the  Yang-tse,  is  elaborately  fortified 
and  as  large  as  Canton.  Below  this  city  for  180 
m.,  to  Po-yang  lake,  the  country  is  densely  pop- 
ulated, filled  with  hamlets  and  villages  diversified 
by  lakes  and  hills.  The  Po-yang  lake,  75  m.  in 
length,  with  its  affluents,  the  Kan,  Fu,  and  Siu, 
draining  the  great  province  of  Kiang-si,  pours 
its  waters  into  the  Yang-tse  in  lat.  29"*  45', 
through  a  gorge  of  the  Leu-shan  or  Mule  moun- 
tains, which  here  rise  to  the  height  of  9,000 
feet.  At  40  or  50  m.  distant,  Mr.  Oliphant, 
who  accompanied  Lord  Elgin  in  1858,  saw  a 
range  of  lofty  mountains  on  the  IST.  Hence 
down  to  ISTgan-king,  capital  of  Kgan-hoei,  on 
the  l^r.  bank,  there  are  large  lakes  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  ;  and  below  that  city  there  is  a 
wide  plain  on  either  shore  with  mountains  on 
the  IT.,  and  the  Ta-hwa-shan  peaks  on  the  S.  E. 
At  ITan-king  the  stream  is  1,000  yards  wide, 
and  deep  enough  for  the  largest  ships,  though 
the  navigation  to  the  sea  is  difficult  owing  to 
frequent  changes  in  the  channel.  The  imperial 
canal  crosses  the  river  93  m.  below  ]!Tan-king, 
at  Ohin-kiang,  formerly  an  important  city,  on 
the  S.  shore,  but  now  ruined  by  the  rebellion ; 
and  the  country  down  to  the  ocean  is  flat  and 
productive.  The  river  is  nearly  as  sinuous  as 
the  Mississippi,  but  does  not  appear  to  wear 
away  its  banks  to  the  same  extent.  Mr.  Oli- 
phant was  told  that  in  some  parts  of  its  course 
the  water  rose  in  the  summer  floods  to  100  feet 
above  its  ordinary  level,  and  in  some  regions 
the  whole  valley  is  converted  into  a  vast  lake 
by  the  same  cause.  Below  Po-yang  lake  there 
are  dikes  along  the  shores  in  many  places. 

YANKEE,  a  familiar  term  applied  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  6  New  Eng- 
land states,  and  since  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  of  1861  employed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  seceded  states  to  designate  those  persons 
who  remain  loyal  to  the  government.  Foreign- 
ers have  generally  applied  the  term  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  habitually  in  a  disparaging  sense, 
to  all  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  Of  the 
many  etymologies  assigned  to  the  word,  the 
most  probable  is  that  of  Heckewelder,  viz. : 
that  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  word  English  by 
the  North  American  Indians,  who  pronounced 
it  Yenghees  or  Yanghees. 

YANKEE  DOODLE,  a  lively  and  popular 
tune  in  |  time,  which  has  been  for  many  years 
regarded  in  the  United  States,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  New  England,  as  the  principal 
national  air.    It  is  of  considerable  antiquity, 


having  been  well  known  in  England  in  the 
time  of  the  commonwealth,  and  according  to 
the  common  tradition  was  adopted  for  the  first 
time  as  a  military  air  by  the  provincial  troops 
who  assembled  at  Albany  in  1755  to  take  part 
in  the  expedition  against  the  French  posts  in 
the  Canadas.  It  became  popular  during  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  has  since  held  its  place 
almost  undisputed  as  the  universal  melody  of 
the  country. 

YANINA.    SeeJANiNA. 

YAPOOK.    See  Opossum. 

YARD  MEASURE.  See  Weights  and 
Measuees. 

YARKAND,  the  capital  of  Chinese  Toor- 
kistan,  situated  on  the  river  Yarkand,  140  m.  S. 
E.  from  Kashgar,  in  lat.  38°  19'  N.,  long.  76° 
7'  45"  E. ;  pop.  from  100,000  to  200,000.  It  is 
fortified  with  earthern  ramparts  and  two  cita- 
dels of  stone.  The  Chinese  garrison  is  usually 
7,000  strong.  There  are  several  bazaars,  many 
caravansaries  and  mosques,  and  10  or  12  mo- 
hammedan  colleges.  Silk,  cotton,  linen,  and 
woollen  cloths  are  manufactured,  and  jasper, 
found  in  the  neighboring  river,  is  polished ;  and 
an  active  trade  is  carried  on  with  Samarcand, 
Bokhara,  Cashmere,  &c.  The  trade  in  horses 
is  also  important,  and  horse  flesh  is  a  common 
article  of  consumption.  The  revenue  of  the  gov- 
ernment from  customs  is  estimated  at  $45,000. 
The  city  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  Kashgar,  but  after  being  captured  by  the 
Usbecks  and  Eleuths,  it  was  reunited  to  the  Chi- 
nese empire  in  1757. — The  river  Yarkand  rises 
in  the  Karakorum  mountains,  flows  N.  N.  E., 
and  joins  the  Kashgar  300  m.  below  the  city, 
the  united  streams  forming  the  Tarim,  which 
drains  the  great  plain  of  Chinese  Toorkistan. 

YARKE.     See  Monkey. 

YARMOUTH,  a  "W.  co.  of  Nova  Scotia,  bor- 
dering  on  the  Atlantic,  and  drained  by  Tusket 
river;  area,  1,125  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861, 15,446. 
Its  surface  is  greatly  diversified  with  mountains 
and  lakes,  and  its  shores  deeply  indented  with 
bays.  The  population  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
the  cod,  mackerel,  and  herring  fisheries.  Cap- 
ital, Yarmouth. 

YARMOUTH,  a  borough  and  seaport  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  England,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Yare,  24  m.  E.  of  Norwich ;  pop.  in  1801, 
14,485 ;  in  1861,  34,803.  It  lies  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  which  is  crossed  by  a  drawbridge. 
The  chief  town  of  the  borough,  known  as 
Great  Yarmouth,  occupies  a  narrow  peninsula, 
about  1  m.  long  and  \  m.  wide,  between  the  sea 
on  the  E.  and  the  Yare  on  the  "W.,  on  which 
side  is  the  finest  quay  in  England,  about  1  m. 
long.  Great  Yarmouth  contains  the  guildhall, 
the  town  hall,  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  various 
other  churches,  a  monument  to  Nelson  144 
feet  high,  a  theatre,  &c.  Little  Yarmouth,  on 
the  W.  shore  of  the  Yare,  consisting  mainly  of 
private  residences,  and  the  village  of  Gorles- 
tone  on  the  S.  toward  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bor, were  annexed  to  the  borough  by  the  re- 
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form  act.  The  harbor,  built  and  maintained 
at  great  expense  and  defended  bj  coast  batte- 
ries, is  accessible  to  vessels  of  200  tons ;  beside 
fishing  smacks,  more  than  500  vessels  belong  to 
the  port.  The  trade  is  principally  with  the  N. 
of  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean.  In  one  year 
85,000  bbls.  of  herring  and  mackerel  have  been 
cured  here.  Ship  building  is  carried  on,  and 
crapes  and  other  silk  goods  are  manufactured. 
The  borough  sends  two  members  to  parliament. 
— The  site  of  Yarmouth  was  formerly  the  bed  of 
an  estuary,  and  became  solid  ground  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  11th  century.  The  mouth  of 
the  river  has  since  1350  been  diverted  about  4 
m.  to  the  S.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  a  wall 
6,720  feet  long,  with  10  gates  and  16  towers, 
was  built  around  the  E.,  K,  and  S.  sides  of  the 
town.  The  remains  of  convents  destroyed  at 
the  reformation  may  still  be  seen. 

YAROSLAY.    See  Jaroslav. 

YARRELL,  William,  a  British  naturalist, 
born  in  St.  James's,  Westminster,  in  June,  1784, 
died  in  Yarmouth,  Sept.  1,  1856.  He  was  a 
newspaper  agent,  and  became  a  naturalist  from 
being  a  sportsman.  In  1824  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Linnsean  society,  and  henceforth 
constantly  contributed  to  its  ''Transactions" 
and  to  other  periodical  publications  on  natural 
history.  He  was  the  first  to  prove  that  the 
whitebait  is  a  distinct  species  of  fish,  and  not 
the  young  of  the  shad  or  herring.  Beside  some 
70  monographs  on  almost  every  department 
of  zoology,  he  wrote  "  The  History  of  British 
Fishes"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1836  ;  2d  ed.,  1854),  and 
"The  History  of  British  Birds"  (2  vols.,  1843). 

YARROW,  a  river  of  Selkirkshire,  Scotland, 
celebrated  in  poetry.  It  rises  at  Yarrow-cleugh 
IJ  m.  E.  from  Loch  Skene,  and  pursues  a  gen- 
eral E.  IsT.  E.  course  of  25  m.,  flowing  through 
Lochs  Lowes  and  St.  Mary,  and  uniting  with 
the  Ettrick,  a  tributary  of  the  Tweed,  li  m. 
above  Selkirk.  On  its  banks  are  the  ruins  of 
Newark  castle,  and  Bowhill,  the  seat  of  the 
duke  of  Buccleuch.  The  current  of  the  Yarrow 
is  fierce  and  precipitous.  It  receives  about  40 
small  tributaries. 

YATES,  a  W.  co.  of  New  York,  bounded  E. 
by  Seneca  lake,  and  partly  on  the  S.  W.  by 
Canandaigua  and  Crooked  lakes,  the  latter  of 
which  extends  half  way  across  the  centre  of 
the  county;  area,  1,370  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 
20,291.  The  surface  is  generally  undulating 
or  hilly,  and  the  soil  is  a  fertile  sandy  loam. 
The  productions  in  1855  were  187,032  bushels 
of  wheat,  174,181  of  Indian  corn,  160,457  of 
oats,  152,134  of  barley,  57,912  of  potatoes, 
143,773  of  apples,  717,259  lbs.  of  butter,  259,401 
of  wool,  245,000  of  flax,  and  15,850  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  15  grist  mills,  19  saw  mills,  6  iron 
furnaces,  48  churches,  3  newspaper  offices,  and 
V,636  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Iron  ore 
is  found.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  El- 
mira  and  Canandaigua  railroad,  and  by  the 
Crooked  lake  canal.     Capital,  Penn  Yan. 

YATES,  RoBEET,  an  American  statesman 
and  jurist,  born  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
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27, 1738,  died  Sept.  9,  1801.  He  was  educated 
and  studied  law  in  New  York  city,  and  aftet 
his  admission  to  the  bar  settled  in  Albany, 
where  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
tionary troubles  he  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safety.  Soon  afterward  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  provincial  con- 
gress of  New  York.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  that  framed  the  constitution  of  his 
native  state,  in  1777  was  appointed  judge  of 
the  supreme  court  of  New  York,  and  in  1787 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  that  framed 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  His 
notes  of  the  secret  proceedings  and  debates  of 
this  convention  were  printed  after  his  death. 
In  1790  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the 
state  of  New  York.  On  his  retirement  from 
the  bench  in  1798  he  was  appointed  a  commis- 
sioner to  settle  disputed  titles  to  lands  in  the 
military  tract,  an  office  which  he  held  until 
near  the  close  of  his  life. 

YATES,  William,  D.D.,  an  English  mission- 
ary, born  at  Loughborough,  Leicestershire, 
Dec.  15,  1792,  died  at  sea,  July  3,  1845.  He 
studied  for  the  ministry  of  the  Baptist  church 
at  Bristol  college,  was  ordained  in  Aug.  1814, 
and  sailed  for  Calcutta,  April  16,  1815.^  He 
settled  at  Serampore,  preaching  and  assisting 
Dr.  Carey  in  the  work  of  translation,  after 
whose  death  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
latter  employment.  In  1827  he  visited  Eng- 
land, taking  America  in  his  route,  and  returned 
to  India  in  1829.  In  1845  he  embarked  again 
for  England,  on  account  of  his  health,  but  died 
on  the  passage  up  the  Red  sea.  He  translated 
the  whole  Bible  into  Bengalee ;  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  Pentateuch,  Job,  the  Psalms,  the 
Proverbs,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiastes, 
Isaiah,  and  Daniel  into  Sanscrit ;  and  the  New 
Testament  into  Hindee  and  Hindostanee.  He 
also  prepared  in  Sanscrit  a  dictionary,  grammar, 
vocabulary,  several  school  books,  and  an  ex- 
purgated edition  of  the  Hitojyadesa  and  Nolo- 
day  a;  numerous  school  books  in  Hindee,  Hin- 
dostanee, Arabic,  and  Bengalee ;  and  transla- 
tions of  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  and 
Baxter's  "  Call  to  the  Unconverted."  In  Eng- 
lish he  published  a  series  of  essays  in  reply  to 
Rammohun  Roy ;  "  Memoirs  of  Chamberlain ;" 
"  Memoirs  of  Rev.  Samuel  Pearce ;"  and  sev- 
eral philological  essays,  on  Hindostanee  par- 
ticles and  the  theory  of  the  Hebrew  verb. 
The  East  India  company,  4  or  5  years  before 
his  death,  off"ered  him  a  salary  of  $6,000  a  year 
if  he  would  enter  their  service  and  prepare 
text  books  for  the  government  schools;  and 
when  this  was  refused,  $3,000  a  year  if  he 
would  spend  half  his  time  in  their  service, 
which  he  also  refused,  though  never  receiving 
half  that  salary  as  a  missionary. 

YAUPON.     See  Holly. 

YAWNINGr,  a  w^ell  known  modification  of 
the  respiratory  movements,  being  a  deep  inspi- 
ration, accompanied  by  a  kind  of  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaws,  great 
elevation  of  the  ribs  and  shoulder  blades,  and 
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wide  opening  of  the  mouth ;  it  is  one  of  the 
unmistakable  signs  of  sleepiness,  and  usually 
ends  in  a  nrolonged  expiration  or  a  succession 
of  short  expirations,  with  more  or  less  inartic- 
ulate vocal  accompaniments.  Though  gener- 
ally involuntary,  it  may  be  performed  by  the 
effort  of  the  will,  and  is  particularly  liable  to 
be  excited  by  the  sight  of  others  yawning. 
It  is  sometimes  in  disease  a  symptom  of  defi- 
cient aeration  of  the  blood;  the  nervous  centre 
is  the  medulla  oblongata. 

YAZIKOFF.     See  Jazikoff. 

YAZOO,  a  river  of  Mississippi,  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Tallahatchie  and  Yallo- 
busha  rivers  at  Leflore  in  Carroll  co.  From 
the  junction  it  pursues  a  serpentine  course, 
generally  bearing  S.  W.,  till  it  enters  the  Mis- 
sissippi 12  m.  above  Yicksburg.  Its  length  is 
said  to  be  about  290  m.  It  is  a  very  narrow, 
deep,  sluggish  stream,  flowing  through  a  rich 
alluvial  country,  and  is  navigable  through  its 
whole  extent.  Its  largest  branch,  the  Talla- 
hatchie, is  navigable  for  100  m.  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Yallobusha. 

YAZOO,  a  W.  CO.  of  Mississippi,  bounded  S. 
E.  by  Big  Black  river,  and  intersected  by  the 
Yazoo  ;  area,  650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  22,373, 
of  whom  16,716  were  slaves.  The  surface  is 
level,  and  the  soil  a  rich  alluvium.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  556,505  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn,  128,272  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  22,- 
052  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  14  churches, 
and  543  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capi- 
tal, Yazoo  City. 

YEAE,  a  period  of  time  well  known  within 
and  near  the  temperate  zones  of  the  earth  as 
that  in  which  the  four  seasons  run  through  their 
course,  and  indicated  upon  all  parts  of  the 
earth's  surface  by  the  apparent  return  of  the  sun 
at  midday  to  the  same  position  in  the  heavens, 
as  from  its  place  at  our  summer  or  winter  sol- 
stice forth  and  back  to  the  same  place  again,  and 
the  length  of  which  period  corresponds  nearly 
to  the  time  of  365^  diurnal  revolutions  of  the 
earth,  i.  e.^  days.  For  the  astronomical  prin- 
ciples that  determine  or  explain  many  of  the 
points  in  relation  to  the  year,  see  Asteonomy, 
Sun-,  Mook,  Peeoession",  and  Ntttatioist. — The 
year,  as  just  defined,  or  that  in  which  the  sun, 
from  having  its  place  over  either  tropic,  moves 
to  the  other  and  returns,  or  (what  is  the  same 
thing)  starting  from  the  equator  at  the  vernal 
equinox  of  our  hemisphere  performs  its  com- 
plete circuit  to  the  vernal  equinox  again,  is, 
from  the  circumstance  by  which  it  is  thus  de- 
fined, termed  the  tropical  year;  and  because 
this  is  the  period  recognized  in  legislation  and 
history  as  the  year,  it  is-  also  called  the  civil 
year.  Its  mean  length  is  365.2422414  mean 
solar  days,  or  365d.  5h.  48m.  49.7s.  But  be- 
cause the  point  in  which  the  sun's  apparent 
path  in  the  heavens  (the  ecliptic)  intersects  the 
equator  at  either  equinox,  the  vernal  for  ex- 
ample, is  every  year  somewhat  anticipated,  or 
moves  slowly  backward  along  the  equator,  so 
that  in  reality  the  sun  comes  to  the  equator 


each  year  at  a  point  a  little  before  that  in 
which  it  met  it  last  (see  Peecession),  it  fol- 
lows* that,  when  the  equinox  returns,  the 
earth  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the  same  point  in 
its  annual  revolution  at  which  it  was  at  the 
preceding  equinox,  and  the  sun,  as  a  conse- 
quence, has  not  completed  its  apparent  circuit 
among  the  fixed  stars,  ^.  e.,  through  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac.  The  period  required  by  the  sun  to 
move  from  a  given  star  to  the  same  star  again 
is  thus  longer  than  the  tropical  year,  and  is 
called  the  sidereal  year.  Its  mean  length  is 
365.2563612  mean  solar  days,  or  365d.  6h. 
9m.  9.6s.  Again,  the  perigee,  or  that  point  in 
the  earth's  orbit  in  which  it  is  nearest  the  sun, 
advances  or  moves  forward,  so  that  the  earth  is 
in  fact  longer  in  returning  to  the  perigee  than 
either  of  the  periods  now  named.  The  year 
as  determined  by  a  return  to  the  perigee  is 
termed  the  anomalistic  year ;  and  its  length  is 
365.2595981  mean  solar  days,  or  365d.  6h.  13m. 
49.3s.  The  sidereal  and  anomalistic  years  have 
an  astronomical  importance  mainly ;  the  year 
intended,  when  no  distinctive  term  is  applied, 
being  always  the  tropical  or  civil.  The  length 
of  the  anomalistic  year  does  not  sensibly  vary ; 
the  sidereal  and  tropical  years,  however,  slow- 
ly change,  the  changes  depending  primarily  on 
the  facts  that  the  yearly  precession  is  increas- 
ing, but  also  at  a  variable  rate.  Laplace,  whose 
estimate  of  the  tropical  year  is  that  above 
given,  concludes  that  its  length  is  now  13  sec- 
onds less  than  in  the  time  of  Hipparchus.  The 
lengths  of  the  four  seasons,  astronomically 
measured,  are  very  nearly  as  follows:  from  the 
vernal  equinox  to  the  summer  solstice,  92d. 
22f  h. ;  from  the  latter  to  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox, 93d.  13-^h. ;  from  this  to  the  winter  sol- 
stice, 89d.  16fh.  ;  from  this  to  the  vernal 
equinox,  89d.  l-|h.  For  an  account  of  the  years 
and  calendars  of  different  nations,  see  Calen- 
DAE  and  Cheonology. — The  further  purpose 
of  the  present  article  is  merely  to  trace  the  suc- 
cessive steps  in  the  adaptation  of  the  mode  of 
reckoning  which  has  become  adopted  by  most 
civilised  nations  to  the  tropical  year,  this  mode 
being  directly  derived  from  the  calendar  of  the 
early  Eomans.  Obviously,  the  aim  in  attempt- 
ing to  devise  a  perfect  calendar  must  be  to  ar- 
rive at  a  system  by  which  the  tropical  year 
shall  be  as  nearly  represented  as  possible, 
while  yet  the  relations  of  the  respective  days 
and  months  to  the  seasons  or  parts  of  the  year 
shall  be  maintained  through  the  longest  pe- 
riods of  time.  And  although,  since  the  earliest 
attempts  at  accomplishing  these  objects,  some 
irregular  and  arbitrary  changes  were  during  a 
long  period  introduced  into  the  reckoning  of 
time  in  difierent  European  countries,  the  gen- 
eral tendency  has  stUl  been  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  the  original  purpose  and  a  unifor- 
mity of  calendar.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  exactly  conforming  the  circuit  of  the 
months  to  the  tropical  year,  has  consisted  in 
the  extremely  incommensurable  fraction  of  a 
day  over  the  365  which  the  natural  year  pre- 
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gents.  For  convenience,  the  civil  year  must 
begin  with  a  day,  and  must  contain *some  num- 
ber of  complete  days.  But  if  any  number  of 
complete  days  is  maintained  invariable,  the  ef- 
fect must  be  in  time  that  the  days  and  months 
gain  or  lose  on  the  seasons,  and  the  latter  are, 
during  the  lapse  of  long  periods,  thrown  suc- 
cessively into  all  parts  of  the  civil  year. 
Such  was  the  want  of  harmony  between  the 
early  Roman  civil  year  and  the  tropical,  that 
in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  the  months  in 
which  spring  occurred  were  those  originally 
belonging  to  the  season  of  summer.  Historians 
have  variously  stated  the  original  Roman  year 
to  have  contained  12  and  10  months.  The  lat- 
ter was  probably  at  first  the  real  number.  This 
year,  as  fixed  by  Numa  or  Tarquin,  is  said  to 
have  consisted  of  355  days.  It  began  with  the 
month  Martius  (March),  and  the  5th  and  6th 
months  in  it  were  called  Quinctilis  and  Sextilis. 
According  to  some  authorities,  the  decemvirs 
endeavored  to  correct  the  variation  which  was 
growing  up  between  the  civil  and  the  tropical 
year ;  but  the  purpose,  if  undertaken,  appears 
not  to  have  been  accomplished.  Meantime, 
however,  the  months  Januarius  andFebruarius 
had  been  introduced,  making  the  year  12 
months  in  length ;  but  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  which  was  intended  to  occur  at  the  win- 
ter solstice,  had  receded,  until  in  Caesar's  time 
it  actually  took  place  some  70  days  previously. 
It  was  both  this  irregularity  and  its  source  that 
Caesar,  aided  by  the  astronomer  Sosigenes,  un- 
dertook in  the  46th  year  B.  C.  to  correct.  •  Add- 
ing to  the  current  year  the  number  of  days 
requisite  to  extend  it  to  the  winter  solstice, 
and,  it  appears,  about  10  days  beyond,  he  or- 
dered that  its  length  should  accordingly  be  445 
days;  the  next  year  and  all  following  were 
to  have  the  length  of  365^  days,  but  for  con- 
venience the  fraction  was  to  be  introduced  in 
form  of  an  additional  day  every  4th  year.  In 
commemoration  of  his  connection  with  this 
change  he  altered  the  name  of  the  month  Quinc- 
tilis to  Julius.  The  pontifices  who  subsequent- 
ly enforced  Caesar's  rule,  mistaking  his  inten- 
tion, added  the  intercalary  day  every  4th 
year  counting  inclusively,  namely,  on  the  4th, 
7th,  10th,  and  so  on ;  and  they  had  thus  in- 
serted 3  days  too  much,  when  Augustus,  in  8 
B.  C,  interfered  to  correct  the  error.  He  di- 
rected that  tlie  next  3  intercalary  days,  or  bis- 
sextiles, should  be  omitted;  and  that  the 
years  corresponding  to  the  series  6,  9,  13,  &c., 
from  the  date  of  the  Julian  reformation  should 
thenceforward  be  the  bissextile  or  leap  years 
— these  falling  in  the  present  reckoning  from 
the  Christian  era,  as  is  well  known,  on  the 
numbers  which  are  evenly  divisible  by  4.  He 
also  transferred  to  the  month  Sextilis  a  31st 
day,  and  changed  its  name  to  Augustus.  The 
Roman  months  were  then  Januarius,  Feb- 
ruarius,  Martius,  Aprilis,  Mains,  Junius,  Ju- 
lius, Augustus,  September,  October,  Novem- 
ber, December — names  in  which  the  origin  of 
our  own  is  very  obvious.    The  error  of  the 


Julian  calendar  was  thus  that  it  made  each 
year  11m.  10.3s.  too  long.  This  excess  would 
amount  in  400  years  to  about  3  days.  At  the 
like  rate,  in  24,000  years  midsummer  would 
occur  in  December,  and  midwinter  in  June. 
The  desirableness  of  such  a  correction  of  the 
calendar  as  would  keep  the  religious  festivals 
in  the  same  part  of  the  tropical  year,  that  is,  in 
the  same  season,  as  that  in  which  they  were 
fixed  by  the  council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325,  had 
been  for  some  time  discussed,  before  it  was 
finally  decided  on  by  Gregory  XIII.,  under  au- 
thority of  the  council  of  Trent.  The  Gregorian 
reformation,  at  once  accepted  in  Italy  and  Spain, 
omitted  from  the  calendar  of  the  year  1682  10 
days  (the  excess  since  325,  the  previous  accumu- 
lation being  rejected),  corresponding  to  Oct.  5~ 
14  inclusive,  so  that  the  day  following  the  4th  of 
that  month  was  reckoned  the  15th.  In  France, 
England,  and  other  countries,  this  change  was 
not  adopted  until  later ;  in  Russia  it  has  not  yet 
been  made.  In  England  it  took  place  in  Sept. 
1752,  the  day  following  the  2d  of  that  month 
being  reckoned  the  14th,  since  the  excess  at 
that  time  amounted  to  11  days.  The  time  of 
this  change,  for  all  the  countries  in  which  it 
has  been  made,  constitutes  the  transition  from 
"old  style"  to  "new  style" — the  distinction 
being  made  as  a  reminder  of  the  condition  un- 
der which  only  can  dates  before  and  after  the 
change  be  strictly  compared.  Though  the  change 
now  described  sufficed  very  nearly  to  correct  the 
whole  excess  in  the  reckoning  of  time  then 
past,  it  w^as  necessary  to  devise  the  means  of 
exact  correction  for  the  future  also.  A  second 
feature  of  the  Gregorian  reformation  w^as  di- 
rected to  this  end.  To  accomplish  this,  while 
as  the  rule  every  year  evenly  divisible  by  4  was 
to  continue  a  leap  year,  the  excess  in  the  length 
of  the  year  corresponding  very  nearly  to  3  days 
in  400  years,  it  was  ordered  that  3  of  every  4 
centurial  years  should  not  be  counted  leap 
years,  or  that  the  centurial  years  should  be  leap 
years  only  when  the  figures  in  their  number 
preceding  the  00  are  divisible  by  4.  Thus,  the 
year  1600  was  a  leap  year,  and  the  year  2000 
is  to  be  such ;  the  years  1700,  1800,  and  1900 
are  not  leap  years.  The  deviation  of  the  Julian 
calendar  from  the  true  year  went  on  steadily 
from  the  first,  and  until,  for  each  country  adopt- 
ing the  Gregorian  reformation,  it  was  correct- 
ed. Of  course,  after  the  change  from  0.  S.  to 
N.  S.  in  any  country,  the  omitted  centurial  leap 
years  prevent  any  sensible  variation  of  the  cal- 
endar from  the  tropical  year ;  and  for  the  records 
of  each  country,  ever  after  such  time,  the  num- 
ber of  days'  difierence  between  old  and  new 
style  remains  unchanged.  The  requirement  to 
reconcile  old  and  new  style  dates,  or  reduce  the 
former  to  the  latter,  may  run  forward  indefi- 
nitely while  our  present  mode  of  reckoning  con- 
tinues. The  need  of  reconciling  the  two  styles 
actually  runs  back  also  from  the  time  of  the 
Gregorian  reformation  to  the  date  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Nice,  A.  D.  325,  the  correction  regularly 
diminishing,  from  10  days  in  and  near  1582,  to 
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1  day  in  and  near  A.  D.  455.  Practically,  how- 
ever, the  reduction  of  old  to  new  style  usually 
requires  to  be  made  only  about  and  subsequent- 
ly to  the  date  of  the  change  of  calendar  for  the 
several  countries,  as  in  comparing  dates  before 
and  after  that  change,  or  those  of  a  country  in 
which  at  a  given  time  it  has  been  made  with 
those  of  one  in  which  it  has  not.  The  reduc- 
tion of  one  style  to  the  other  may  thus  require 
to  be  made  in  various  ways.  For  that  most 
commonly  required,  the  rules,  as  practised  by 
historians,  may  be  thus  stated ;  Since  a  Julian 
leap-year  day  (Feb.  29),  not  allowed  in  the 
Gregorian  calendar,  would  first  occur  in  ITOO,  it 
follows  that  for  records  of  Italy,  Spain,  or  other 
country  adopting  the  change  of  calendar  pre- 
vious to  March  1,  1700,  the  conversion  of  old 
to  new  style  requires  that  we  should  from  the 
time  of  such  change  and  ever  after  add  to  the 
date  O.  S.  only  10  days ;  but  for  countries  which 
had  not  made  the  change  of  calendar  prior  to 
the  date  last  named,  the  difference  at  that  date 
became  11  days;  so  that  in  the  records  of  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  for  which  countries 
the  change  occurred  in  1752,  and  for  any  other 
countries  in  which  it  came  between  the  dates 
of  the  Julian  leap-year  days  of  March  1,  1700, 
and  March  1,  1800,  the  addition  required  is  10 
days  up  to  the  former  of  these  dates,  and  11 
days  thence  up  to  the  latter.  In  Russian  rec- 
ords, and  those  of  any  other  country  not  hav- 
ing made  the  change  at  the  date  last  named, 
another  added  leap-year  day  of  the  Julian  reck- 
oning makes  the  change  required  thenceforward 
up  to  March  1,  1900,  equal  to  12  days;  and 
since  both  calendars  admit  the  year  2000  as  a 
leap  year,  it  will  for  such  countries  be  from  the 
last  given  date  up  to  March  1,  2100,  equal  to  13 
days.  For  periods,  therefore,  ending  in  the 
years  1700,  1800,  and  1900,  Russian  dates  re- 
quire for  conversion  into  those  of  the  new  style 
the  addition  of  10,  11,  and  12  days,  respective- 
ly. As  examples  of  the  reduction  in  English 
and  United  States  history,  Oct.  5,  1582,  O.  S. 
=  Oct.  15,  1582,  K  S. ;  Sept.  3,  1752,  O.  S.  = 
Sept.  14,  1752,  N".  S. ;  but  the  date  of  the 
"  landing  of  the  pilgrims"  at  Plymouth,  which 
in  0.  S.  was  Dec.  11,  1620,  becomes  in  [N".  S.  in 
fact  Dec.  21, 1620,  and  not  Dec.  22,  as,  through 
the  error  of  the  antiquary  who  calculated  the 
change  by  adding  1 1  days,  it  was  made.  Calcula- 
tion shows  that  even  the  G-regorian  reforma- 
tion leaves  a  small  excess  of  time,  which  in 
1,000  mean  Gregorian  years  would  amount  to 
about  a  quarter  of  a  day,  or  more  strictly  to  1 
day  in  3,600  years.  To  rectify  this  deviation, 
Delambre  proposed  further  to  modify  the  rule 
above  stated,  so  that  the  centurial  years  which 
are  multiples  of  3,600,  as  3,600,  7,200,  10,800, 
&c.,  although  their  significant  figures  are  divisi- 
ble by  4,  shall  not  be  leap  years — a  principle 
of  some  importance,  doubtless,  to  the  people  of 
the  times  to  which  it  relates. 

YEAST,  a  frothy  substance  generated  in  the 
fermentation  of  vinous  solutions  and  of  ve^- 
table  juices  generally,  and  which,  though  pres- 


ent in  very  small  quantity,  serves  to  induce  a 
chemical  reaction  in  saccharine  and  farinaceous 
liquids,  by  which  it  is  largely  reproduced,  caus- 
ing the  sugar  present  to  be  resolved  into  car- 
bonic acid  and  alcohol.  It  is  for  thus  exciting 
the  vinous  fermentation  that  it  is  of  value. 
(See  Bee  AD,  Brewing,  Distillery,  and  Fer- 
mentation.) For  most  purposes  yeast  is  ob- 
tained by  the  fermentation  of  an  infusion  of 
malt,  either  the  wort  used  in  the  process  of 
brewing,  or  one  specially  prepared,  and  is  then 
a  thick  pasty  fluid,  which,  when  examined  by 
the  microscope,  appears  to  consist  of  grayish 
globules  from  g^'o  ^  to  4  ^Vo  ^f  ^^  i^^^^  i^  <^i" 
ameter.  As  soon  as  fermentation  begins,  these 
corpuscles  move  about  in  aU  directions,  enlarge, 
and  become  covered  with  projections,  which 
finally  drop  ^',  become  independent  corpuscles, 
and  repeat  the  same  operation,  so  as  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  yeast  to  an  extent  limited  only 
by  the  quantity  of  malt  infusion  employed. 
According  to  Payen  and  Persoz,  its  essential 
operative  ingredient  is  a  peculiar  azotized  mat- 
ter, closely  resembling  albumen,  gluten,  caseine, 
&c.,  and  not  sugar  in  a  state  of  decomposition, 
as  was  imagined  by  Dr.  Thomson.  If  added  to 
a  solution  of  pure  sugar,  it  gradually  disap- 
pears ;  but  with  vegetable  juices  or  infusions 
containing  gluten  as  well  as  sugar,  it  is  inde- 
finitely reproduced  as  above  described.  The 
yeast  employed  by  bakers  was  formerly  de- 
rived entirely  from  the  brewers,  but  is  now 
generally  made  expressly  for  their  use,  with  a 
wort  prepared  from  pure  malt.  Ale  brewers' 
yeast,  and  that  from  distilleries,  is  well  adapted 
for  bread  making,  but  the  quantity  produced  ia 
insufficient.  That  from  porter  is  too  bitter  and 
highly  colored  to  be  used  without  previous 
washing.  If  the  solid  part  of  yeast  is  strained 
off  from  the  accompanying  liquid,  it  forms  a 
mass  like  soft  cheese,  and  in  this  state  may  be 
transported  to  considerable  distances,  and  forms 
an  nnportant  article  of  trade  in  Germany  and 
Holland.  The  German  yeast,  which  is  largely 
imported  into  England,  and  employed  for  bak- 
ing cakes  and  fancy  bread,  is  made  by  putting 
the  yeast  of  Bavarian  beer  (which,  instead  of 
floating  on  the  beer,  sinks  to  the  bottom)  into 
thick  sacks  of  linen  or  hempen  yarn,  which 
after  draining  are  placed  between  boards  and 
exposed  to  an  increasing  pressure  till  a  mass  of 
a  thin  cheesy  consistence  is  obtained ;  this  is 
afterward  broken  into  small  pieces,  which  are 
wrapped  in  separate  linen  cloths,  and  these  are 
packed  for  exportation  in  waxed  cloths,  or  in  a 
pitched  cask,  closed  air-tight. — Pliny  informs 
us  that  yeast  was  employed  in  his  time  in  Spain 
and  Gaul  to  raise  bread,  which  he  intimates 
was  much  lighter  than  that  made  elsewhere, 
where  leaven,  or  dough  in  a  state  of  fermen- 
tation, was  used.  Leaven,  however,  after- 
ward took  its  place  in  both  countries,  and 
it  was  not  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury that  yeast  was  imported  into  Paris  from 
Flanders,  and  began  to  be  pretty  generally 
used.    The  innovation  at  first  met  with  much. 
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opposition ;  the  faculty  of  medicine  declared  it 
prejudicial  to  health,  and  its  use  was  prohibited 
under  severe  penalties.  The  bakers,  however, 
persisted  in  using  it,  importing  it  secretly  in  a 
solid  form ;  and  the  superiority  of  yeast  bread 
finally  became  evident  to  all,  and  the  prohibi- 
tory laws  by  degrees  fell  into  oblivion.  At 
present  it  appears  to  be  used  in  every  civilized 
country,  and  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of 
substitutes  which  have  been  proposed,  some 
acting  like  it  as  a  ferment,  and  some  merely  in- 
flating the  bread,  none  has  yet  generally  super- 
seded it  for  the  manufacture  of  bread  of  the 
best  quality.  The  invention  of  Prof.  Horsford, 
of  Harvard  university,  however,  which  consists 
in  forcing  carbonic  acid  gas  into  the  dough  under 
pressure,  the  expansion  of  which  renders  the 
bread  spongy,  is  now  coming  into  extensive 
use,  and  bids  fair  to  take  the  place  of  yeast  in 
a  great  measure  for  the  manufacture  of  bread  on 
a  large  scale.  Its  products,  known  as  "  patent 
aerated  bread,"  are  of  most  excellent  quality. 
In  warm  climates,  where  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
or  preserve  yeast,  other  ferments  are  substituted. 
In  the  East  Indies  "  toddy,"  or  the  fresh  juice 
of  the  cocoanut,  is  used,  and  in  the  West  Indies 
*'dunder,"  which  is  a  liquor  remaining  after 
the  distillation  of  rum. — In  medicine,  yeast  has 
been  employed  with  advantage  as  a  remedy  in 
low  fevers  of  a  typhoid  character  and  in  hectic 
fever,  but  is  not  much  used,  as  its  tonic  and 
stimulating  effects  may  be  more  conveniently 
obtained.  In  diabetes,  and  internally  for  boils, 
it  h*as  also  proved  useful.  Externally  applied, 
it  is  very  useful  in  cases  of  foul  and  sloughing 
ulcers,  the  fetor  of  which  it  corrects,  while  it 
affords  a  gentle  stimulus  to  the  debilitated  ves- 
sels, and  is  generally  employed  mixed  with  flour 
in  the  form  of  a  poultice. 

YEAST  PLANT.  During  the  active  fermen- 
tation of  beer,  if  a  minute  quantity  of  the  scum 
which  rises  to  the  surface  be  examined  with  a 
powerful  microscope,  numerous  vesicles  will  be 
noticed,  which  are  either  single  or  joined  to- 
gether into  a  sort  of  necklace,  constituting  a 
fungus  designated  by  Turpin  as  the  torula 
cerevisim  ;  and  while  the  fermentation  continues 
these  beaded  filaments  increase  rapidly  in  num- 
ber and  in  size.  This,  however,  is  no  more 
than  a  single  form  or  condition  of  a  fungus 
which  assumes  many  phases  in  its  development. 
Thus,  we  have  produced  from  the  torula  a 
growth  of  entangled  filaments  of  the  most  deli- 
cate character,  which  in  subsequent  course  of 
development  have  become  an  aerial-growing 
mould  known  as  penicillium  glaucum,  and  iden- 
tical with  that  resulting  in  the  final  stages  of 
the  vinegar  plant.  (See  YmEGAE  Plant.)  The 
yeast  plant  is  no  more,  then,  than  a  peculiar 
condition  of  mouldiness  found  in  various  sub- 
stances undergoing  chemical  changes. 

YEDDO,  the  political  capital  of  Japan,  and 
the  residence  of  the  tycoon  or  secular  emperor, 
situated  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  island  of  M- 
phon,  in  ]at.  35°  40',  at  the  head  of  a  bay  in 
the  K  W.  angle  of  the  gulf  of  Yeddo.    The 


bay  is  7  m.  long  and  as  many  wide,  and  is  so 
shallow  that  ships  of  large  draught  cannot  ap- 
proach within  5  m.  of  the  shore.  Five  forts 
of  earth  faced  with  stone  and  armed  with 
heavy  guns  have  been  constructed  on  a  shoal 
which  stretches  in  front  of  the  city  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  visitor  arriv- 
ing by  water  perceives  few  indifcations  of  an 
approach  to  a  great  city.  No  wharfs  are  seen 
crowded  with  ships,  and  the  harbor  usually 
displays  only  a  few  junks  and  a  small  fleet  of 
fishing  boats.  Picturesque  spots  along  the  bay 
are  occupied  by  tea  houses  and  other  places  of 
pleasure  resort.  The  few  elevations  that  break 
the  level  of  the  plain  on  which  the  city  is 
built  are  occupied  by  temples  whose  high  walls 
and  peaked  roofs  are  begirt  with  hedge  rows 
and  embosomed  in  the  shade  of  overhanging 
trees,  while  here  and  there  from  the  mass  of 
common  dwellings  arise  the  white-walled  cas- 
tles or  palaces  of  the  princes  of  the  empire. 
The  0-oka,  or  "great  river,"  enters  Yeddo 
from  the  W.  and  flows  through  it  into  the  har- 
bor. Numerous  canals  diverge  from  it  to  every 
part  of  the  city.  Wooden  bridges  cross  the 
river  and  the  canals  at  long  intervals,  one  of 
which,  called  Nipjpon-bas^  or  "the  bridge  of 
Japan,"  is  famous  as  the  starting  point  from 
which  distances  are  measured  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  city,  including  its  suburbs  of 
Sinagawa  and  Omagawa,  extends  from  E.  to  W. 
about  16  m.,  with  an  average  breadth  of  8  m. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  known  to  foreign- 
ers only  by  estimate,  but  the  latest  and  most  in- 
telligent observers  are  of  opinion  that  it  cannot 
be  less  than  3,000,000.  The  houses  are  mostly 
of  wood,  stone  and  brick  being  used  as  little  as 
possible  in  consequence  of  the  frequency  of 
earthquakes.  The  streets  are  broad  and  clean, 
being  swept  several  times  a  day.  Sewerage  is 
thoroughly  eff'ected  by  well  paved  gutters  and 
subterranean  conduits.  The  temples  occupy 
with  their  grounds  nearly  one  fourth  of  the 
city  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  to  these 
are  attached  a  numerous  priesthood.  The 
most  celebrated  of  these  temples  is  that  of 
Asaksa  Kanon,  to  which  pilgrims  resort  from 
the  most  distant  parts  of  Japan.  The  outer 
gateway  of  this  shrine  is  a  massive  structure 
of  heavy  timbers  supporting  an  elaborately  or- 
namented tiled  roof.  The  second  gateway, 
several  hundred  feet  beyond  the  first,  is  adorn- 
ed with  sculptured  columns  and  gilded  friezes, 
and  leads  into  a  spacious  court  planted  with 
immense  trees.  The  temple  itself  is  neither 
large  nor  magnificent,  but  is  built  of  wood  and 
painted  bright  red.  Massive  wooden  pillars 
support  the  timber  roof,  the  ceiling  of  which  is 
panelled  in  squares  of  color  and  gilding.  The 
residence  of  the  tycoon  is  a  sort  of  citadel  or 
fortress,  several  miles  in  circumference,  encom- 
passed by  moats  and  stone  walls,  and  connected 
by  drawbridges  with  the  surrounding  city.  It 
contains  a  number  of  palaces,  and  within  its 
walls  are  lodged  troops,  officers,  and  retainers 
to  the  number  of  at  least  50,000  men,  beside 
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women  and  children.  The  palaces  of  the 
daimios  or  feudal  princes,  all  of  whom  are 
obliged  to  maintain  residences  in  Yeddo,  and  to 
live  there  during  alternate  years  or  half  years, 
are  vast  walled  enclosures,  containing  in  some 
cases  thousands  of  retainers,  and  comprising 
within  their  walls  extensive  parks  and  groves. 
The  English  bishop  of  Victoria,  who  visited 
the  city  in  1860,  says:  "I  have  heard  the 
opinion  expressed  by  a  friend  who  has  visited 
all  the  capitals  in  Europe  but  one,  that  in  the 
external  beauty  of  its  well  wooded  scenery  and 
the  general  picturesque  appearance  of  the  sur- 
rounding view  Yeddo  surpasses  every  city  of 
western  countries.  The  proud  independence 
of  the  great  daimios  prevents  a  visitor  ft-om  en- 
tering within  their  spacious  and  richly  planted 
grounds.  A  long  wall  of  dark-colored  chunam^ 
crossed  by  square  or  diamond-shaped  white 
trellis- work  of  the  same  material,  is  the  only 
object  which  is  visible  from  without.  The 
basements  alone  are  generally  constructed  of 
solid  stone  material.  What  we  are  accustomed 
to  dignify  with  the  name  of  a  palace  is  prob- 
ably a  one- storied  building  covering  a  vast 
area,  and  having  only  in  a  small  portion  of  its 
space  any  upper  rooms;  huge  comfortless  struc- 
tures, containing  few  articles  of  luxury  and  ap- 
pliances of  art  beyond  specimens  of  lacquered 
cabinets,  porcelain  vases,  and  the  ordinary  fur- 
niture of  a  Japanese  dwelling.  Every  thing 
in  this  official  quarter  of  the  daimios  appears 
to  be  on  a  large  rather  than  a  magnificent  scale 
— fine  macadamized  roads,  extensive  parks  and 
groves,  a  grand  sweeping  slope  of  undulating 
lawn,  a  large  serpentine  sheet  of  clear  water  in 
the  moats,  and  a  long  range  of  palace-wall  en- 
closures, covering  a  vast  area  of  space,  though 
of  moderate  elevation  adapted  to  the  insecure 
foundation  of  this  region  of  earthquakes." 
"  The  ride  through  the  more  busy  and  frequent- 
ed streets  in  which  the  trading  community 
dwells,"  says  the  same  writer,  "  tends  consid- 
erably to  diminish,  if  not  to  dissipate,  some  of 
the  pleasant  impressions  made  by  a  visit  to  the 
official  quarter  or  the  '  west  end '  of  the  city  of 

Yeddo The  shops  were  of  the  usual 

commonplace  character,  and  scarcely  averaged 
the  general  appearance  of  those  of  a  Chinese 
street.  The  redeeming  point  was  the  width  of 
the  roads  and  the  absence  of  rude  jostlings  from 
passing  crowds  in  closely  packed  thoroughfares. 
There  were  the  same  shop  signs  as  elsewhere 
in  Japan,  huge  paper  representations  of  a  fish 
flying  a  flag  aloft  in  the  air  denoting  a  fish- 
monger's stall,  or  a  large  exaggerated  image  of 
a  pile  of  coins  pointing  out  the  money  changer's 
office.  Silk  mercers'  shops  were  also  very  nu- 
merous, with  touting  men  and  boys  pacing  be- 
fore the  shop  open  to  public  view,  and  vocifer- 
ously inviting  the  passers-by  to  enter  and  be- 
stow their  custom.  Large  fire-proof  treasure 
depots  were  visible  rising  above  the  level  line 
of  roofs,  and  rendered  by  thick  casings  of  stuc- 
co plaster  impervious  to  the  devouring  flame. 
Lofty  wooden  houses  or  stages  were  placed  in 


every  ward,  and  patrols  marched  day  and  night 
in  one  incessant  round  with  jingling  rod  of  of- 
fice to  watch  and  give  the  first  alarm  of  fire. 
Bathing  houses  also  prevailed,  with  all  the 
usual  violations  of  western  ideas  of  delicacy 
and  decorum."  Tea  houses  or  tea  gardens,  to 
which  the  people  resort  to  drink  tea  and  refresh 
and  recreate  themselves,  are  very  numerous, 
and  form  a  conspicuous  and  attractive  feature 
of  the  city.  Probably  no  other  city  in  the 
world  has  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  inhabi- 
tants living  in  idleness  as  in  Yeddo.  The 
public  purveyors  of  amusement  naturally  find 
a  lucrative  vocation  in  such  a  city.  The  Jap- 
anese are  fond  of  sports  and  holidays,  and 
wrestlers,  actors,  and  jugglers  are  conse- 
quently in  great  demand  in  the  capital.  Masque- 
rades and  fancy  costumes  are  also  a  common 
amusement  of  the  people  in  the  pic-nic  ex- 
cursions which  they  frequently  make  in  fine 
weather.  Yeddo  is  subject  to  terribly  destruc- 
tive fires  and  earthquakes.  A  fire  in  1806  de- 
stroyed the  palaces  of  37  princes  and  1,200 
lives.  In  1854  an  earthquake  laid  a  large  part 
of  the  city  in  ruins,  and  it  is  said  that  200,000 
persons  perished  in  the  falling  buildings  or  in 
the  conflagrations  occasioned  by  the  earth- 
quake.— The  elevation  of  Yeddo  into  the  rank 
of  second  capital  of  Japan  dates  from  1616, 
when  it  became  the  permanent  residence  of  the 
tycoon.  In  1854  the  American  commodore 
Perry,  in  command  of  a  powerful  squadron,  en- 
tered the  bay  of  Yeddo,  and  negotiated  a  treaty 
with  the  Japanese  government  by  which  sev- 
eral ports  of  the  empire  were  opened  to  foreign 
commerce.  Since  1858  legations  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  from  the  principal  European 
powers  have  been  permitted  to  reside  in  the 
city,  where,  though  protected  by  the  imperial 
forces  and  kindly  treated  by  the  people,  they 
have  occasionally  been  murderously  attacked 
by  the  retainers  of  some  of  the  great  daimios, 
who  are  bitterly  opposed  to  foreign  intercourse. 

YEKATERINBUEG.     See  EKATERiNBUEa. 

YEKATERINOSLAY.  See  Ekateeinoslav. 
.     YELISAYETGRAD.     See  Elisabetgrad. 

YELL,  a  W.  co.  of  Arkansas,  bounded  N". 
E.  by  Arkansas  river,  and  intersected  by  its 
tributaries  Fourche  la  Fave  and  Petit  Jean 
rivers;  area,  936  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  6,333, 
of  whom  998  were  slaves.  It  has  a  diversified 
surface,  and  the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  127,335  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,  5,208  of  wheat,  68,575  lbs.  of  but- 
ter, and  755  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  11 
cotton  ginning  mills,  4  tanneries,  and  200  pupils 
attending  public  schools.     Capital,  Danville. 

YELLOW  BIRD  {chrysoinitris  tristis,  Bo- 
nap.),  the  American  goldfinch  or  thistle  bird. 
It  is  5i  inches  long  and  8|  in  extent  of  wings, 
of  a  bright  gamboge  yellow  color,  with  black 
crown,  wings,  and  tail ;  band  across  wings, 
inner  margin  of  tail  feathers,  and  upper  and 
under  tail  coverts,  white ;  in  winter  it  is  yel- 
lowish brown  above  and  ashy  brown  below, 
very  much  like  the  females  at  all  seasons.    It 
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is  generally  distributed  over  N"orth  America, 
seldom  alighting  on  the  ground  except  to  drink 
and  bathe ;  many  are  usually  seen  together, 
feeding  on  the  seeds  of  hemp,  sunflowers,  let- 
tuce, and  thistles,  and  sometimes  on  elder  and 
other  berries ;  the  song  is  very  pleasing,  and 
for  this  as  well  as  its  beauty,  sprightliness,  and 
docility,  it  is  kept  in  cages ;  it  is  familiar,  and 
lives  for  years  in  confinement,  practising  many 
of  the  tricks  taught  to  canaries,  with  which  it 
will  breed.  Like  the  European  goldfinch,  it 
makes  its  nest  of  lichens  fastened  together  with 
saliva,  and  lined  with  the  softest  substances  it  can 
procure ;  it  is  a  small  and  very  neat  structure, 
placed  in  an  alder,  poplar,  or  some  other  tree 
or  bush ;  the  eggs  are  4  to  6,  white  tinged  with 
bluish,  with  reddish  brown  spots  at  the  larger 
end ;  one  brood  only  is  raised  in  a  season,  and 
the  young  follow  their  parents  a  long  time, 
being  fed  from  their  mouths.  Severd  other 
nearly  allied  species  are  described  in  vol.  ix. 
of  the  Pacific  railroad  reports. — The  Summer 
Yellow  Bied,  or  yellow-poll  warbler  {den- 
droica  cestiva,  Baird),  is  of  about  the  same  size, 
with  the  head  and  lower  parts  bright  yellow  ; 
rest  of  upper  parts  yellowish  olivaceous,  the 
back,  breast,  and  sides  streaked  with  brownish 
red ;  tail  bright  yellow,  with  the  outer  webs 
and  tips  brown ;  2  yellow  bands  on  the  wings ; 
bill  dark  blue;  in  the  female  the  crown  is 
greenish  olive.  It  is  found  throughout  the 
United  States,  going  north  to  lat.  68°,  south 
to  Central  and  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  and  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  ;  numerous  in  'New  England  in  the 
summer,  it  goes  south  in  autumn  in  small 
flocks,  chiefly  at  night ;  its  song  is  not  melodi- 
ous; the  food  consists  principally  of  insects, 
which  are  sought  for  among  the  leaves  and 
blossoms.  It  is  a  familiar  bird,  building  in 
bushes,  often  very  near  dwellings  and  in  thick- 
ly settled  places ;  the  nest  is  strongly  fasten- 
ed to  the  fork  of  a  brush,  and  is  made  exter- 
nally of  hemp,  flax,  wool,  cotton,  or  the  down 
of  the  brake,  and  is  lined  with  hair  and  soft 
materials ;  the  eggs  are  4  or  6,  f  by  i  inch, 
light  dull  bluish  white,  with  numerous  dots  and 
marks  of  dull  reddish  brown ;  only  one  brood 
is  raised  in  New  England,  which  are  carefully 
fed  and  protected,  the  parents  using  the  most 
ingenious  devices  to  draw  away  intruders.  The 
cow  bird  (see  Teoopial),  molothrus  pecoris 
(Swains.),  often  selects  the  nest  of  the  sum- 
mer yellow  bird  in. which  to  deposit  one  of  its 
parasitic  eggs ;  this  the  latter  probably  never 
hatches  out,  and  gets  rid  of  in  the  following 
manner,  apparently  exercising  reasoning  pow- 
ers :  as  it  cannot  eject  the  large  strange  egg^ 
it  picks  a  hole  in  it,  and  buries  it  at  the  bottom 
of  the  nest,  placing  a  new  floor  over  it ;  it 
sometimes  buries  its  own  eggs  with  that  of  the 
cow  bird,  and  lays  others  for  a  new  brood ;  if 
by  chance  the  cow  bird  visit  the  second  nest, 
it  buries  the  eggs  a  second  time,  giving  rise 
to  the  3-storied  nests  occasionally  found  by  egg 
hunters;   she  sacrifices  her  own  eggs  rather 


than  hatch  out  a  stranger  which  instinct  tells 
her  will  destroy  her  young,  and  impose  a  heavy 
burden  on  herself. 

YELLOW-EYED  GRASS,  the  common  name 
of  a  species  of  the  genus  xyris,  composed  of  rush- 
like plants,  with  bright  yellow  flowers  produced 
from  the  summit  of  a  naked  stem  (scape),  con- 
spicuous in  sandy  bogs  in  July  and  August. 
The  yellow-eyed  grass  (X  lulhosa,  Kunth)  has 
a  bulbous  root;  grassy,  equitant,  narrow, 
linear,  twisted  leaves;  an  erect,  2-edged, 
twisted  scape ;  roundish,  acute  heads,  support- 
ing a  number  of  small  yellow  flowers  project- 
ing from  between  the  scales;  the  petals  3, 
ovate,  crenate,  hairy  within ;  stamens  6,  3  of 
which  only  are  fertile,  and  the  style  3-cleft; 
pod  oblong,  free,  1-celled,  8-valved,  many- 
seeded.  Another  species  with  pretty  largo 
petals  (X  CaroUniana,  Walter)  occurs  near 
the  sea  from  Rhode  Island  southward.  The 
X.  fimhriata  (Elliott),  a  plant  2  feet  high,  the 
divisions  of  its  calyx  conspicuously  fringed  on 
the  wing-margined  keel,  and  plumose  at  the 
summit,  is  found  in  the  pine  barrens  of  New 
Jersey  and  southward.  The  species  are  most- 
ly southern,  Dr.  Chapman  describing  18  found 
in  the  southern  United  States. 

YELLOW  FEYER,  an  acute  febrile  disease, 
of  comparatively  recent  date,  having  been  first 
distinctly  noticed  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century.  Its  English  and  Erench  names  of 
yellow  fever  and  Jievrejaune  are  due  to  the 
deep  yellow  or  orange  hue  which  the  surface 
commonly  assumes  in  the  course  of  the  disease ; 
the  Spaniards,  from  another  of  its  characteris- 
tic symptoms,  term  it  wmito  negro  and  mmito 
prieto;  the  French,  from  the  suddenness  of 
the  attack  of  pain  in  the  back,  have  sometimes 
called  it  coup  de  larre  ;  while  scientifically  it  is 
spoken  of  by  CuUen  as  typhus  icterodes^  and  by 
Copland  as  hsemagastric  pestilence.  The  dis- 
ease is  confined  within  narrow  geographical 
limits.  It  is  endemic  on  certain  parts  of  the 
African  coast,  in  the  West  India  islands, 
and  in  tropical  America;  it  frequently  makes 
its  appearance  in  various  cities  of  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  United  States,  in  New  Orleans, 
Mobile,  Pensacola,  and  Charleston;  a  few 
years  ago  it  raged  violently  at  Norfolk,  Ya, 
New  York,  which  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
and  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century  had 
been  repeatedly  visited  by  it,  has  now  escaped 
any  epidemic  attack  for  40  years,  it  having  last 
appeared  there  in  1822.  In  Europe,  it  has  pre- 
vailed at  Leghorn  in  Italy,  and  has  visited 
several  of  the  cities  on  the  sea  coast  of  Spaia 
and  Portugal.  The  disease  is  confined  almost 
wholly  to  towns  situated  on  the  sea  coast  or 
on  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers.  A  certain 
degree  of  heat  seems  to  be  necessary  to  its  ex- 
istence, the  first  frost  putting  an  end  to  it. 
Why  it  should  prevail  extensively  in  America 
and  tropical  Africa,  and  be  unknown  in  the 
Indian  ocean  and  China — why  it  should  be  en- 
demic in  Yera  Cruz  and  Havana,  and  never 
be  seen  in  Calcutta  or  Bombay — can  only 
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be  answered  satisfactorily  when  we  are  more 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  etiology  of  the 
disease.-^As  with  other  fevers,  yellow  fever 
begins  commonly  with  a  feeling  of  chilliness, 
though  there  is  rarely  well  defined  rigor ;  this 
is  succeeded  by  fever,  with  pain  in  the  back, 
head,  and  limbs.     The  pain  in  the  head  is  fron- 
tal, and  often  exceedingly  severe ;  it  may  be 
attended  with  some  confusion  of  thought,  and 
occasionally  with  violent  delirium.     The  pains 
in  the  back  and  limbs  are  sometimes  very  se- 
vere.   The  stomach  is  early  affected,  nausea 
commonly  present  at  the  beginning,  and  vomit- 
ing either  comes  on  spontaneously,  or  is  pro- 
voked by  any  thing  taken  into  the  stomach. 
The  matters  vomited  consist  of  the  contents 
of  the  stomach,  of  bile,  or  of  a  thin  colored 
fluid.     There  is  tenderness  of  the  epigastrium ; 
the  patient  complains  of  heat  and  burning  at 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  with  a  feeling  of  weight 
and  oppression.    Much  anxiety  and  restlessness 
form  striking  features  of  the  disease ;  the  face 
is  flushed  and  swollen,  and  the  eye  peculiar, 
being  red,  suffused,  muddy,  and  sensitive  to 
light.    The  breathing  is  sometimes  hurried  and 
irregular,   sometimes  slow    and  embarrassed. 
The  skin  is  commonly  hot,  dry,  and  harsh.   The 
yellowness  from  which  the  disease  derives  its 
name  first  tinges  the  eye,  then  spreads  to  the 
forehead,  neck,  and  breast,  and  last  to  the  ex- 
tremities.    The  color  varies  from  an  orange  to 
a  bronze,  and  sometimes  in  the  last  stage  ap- 
proaches a  dark  mahogany.     Its  presence  is 
not  invariable,  some  cases  running  their  course 
without  exhibiting  it.     The  tongue  at  first  is 
generally  moist  and  white,  becoming  gradually 
red  at  the  point  and  edges.     The  pulse  is  not 
affected  in  a  degree  corresponding  to  the  grav- 
ity of  the  disease ;  it  is  rarely  over  100,  and  is 
apt  to  be  full  and  bounding.    The  restlessness 
of  the  patient  is  often  remarkable ;  he  is  con- 
stantly changing  his  position,  while  the  expres- 
sion of  the  countenance  is  gloomy  and  anxious, 
or  sometimes  fierce  and  threatening.    Such  are 
the  symptoms  which  mark  the  first  stage  of  the 
disease.     Dr.   S.  H.  Dickson,  of  Charleston, 
S.  0.,  says  he  has  seen  it  pass  over  in  4  hours, 
while  it  sometimes  lasts  60  or  TO ;  its  average 
duration  is  from  86  to  48  hours.     The  second 
stage  is  marked  by  an  abatement,  more  or  less 
complete,  of  all  the  unpleasant  symptoms.  The 
skin  becomes  moister  and  cooler,  the  pain  in 
the  head  and  limbs  is  relieved,  the  stomach  is 
less  irritable,  the  pulse  calmer,  the  expression 
of  the  countenance  more  natural.     The  yel- 
lowness of  the  skin,  however,  is  now  apt  to 
appear  if  it  has  not  before  shown  itself,  or  to 
become  more  diffused  and  deeper  in  tint.    This 
stage  of  remission  generally  lasts  from  12  to 
18  hours,  though  it  may  be  prolonged  to  24  or 
36 ;  sometimes  it  is  not  well  marked,  or  is  alto- 
gether absent.    The  third  stage  is  characterized 
by  prostration ;  the  pulse  becomes  more  fre- 
quent and  feebler,  and  the  skin  darker;  the 
tongue  may  remain  large  and  moist,  or  become 
dry  and  brown,  or  smooth,  red,  fissured,  and 


bleeding.    The  irritability  of  the  stomach  re- 
turns or  is  increased.    The  vomiting  is  often  in- 
cessant.   At  first  it  may  consist  of  a  colorless, 
ropy,  acid  liquor ;  soon,  in  bad  cases,  it  begins 
to  contain  flakes  of  a  dark  color,  increasing 
until  the  matters  vomited  look  like  a  mixture 
of  soot,  or  coffee  grounds  and  water;  this  is 
the  black  vomit.    The  quantity  thrown  np  is 
often  very  great,  and  it  comes  up  with  little 
effort.    Sometimes  diarrhoea  now  supervenes, 
the  stools  resembling  the  matters  ejected  from 
the  stomach.    With  the  appearance  of  these 
symptoms  the  patient  becomes  more  and  more 
prostrate;  the  skin  is  cold  and  clammy,   the 
pulse  very  feeble,  frequent,  or  intermittent,  the 
breathing  irregular  and  labored ;  the  tongue  is 
black  and  tremulous ;  there  is  low  muttering 
delirium,  and  death  closes  the  scene.    In  some 
cases  suppression  of  urine  occurs ;  in  others,  it 
has  been  noted  to  be  albuminous.     Such  is  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  severer  cases  of  the  dis- 
ease, but  sometimes  the  cases  are  exceedingly 
mild.     Speaking  of  such  cases  as  they  were 
observed  at  Gibraltar,  M.  Louis  says :  "  Most 
frequently  there  was  at  the  beginning  head- 
ache, chnis  followed  by  moderate  heat  of  skin, 
some  pain  in  the  limbs,  and  redness  of  the  face 
and  eyes.     The  epigastric  pains  were  infre- 
quent ;  the  same  was  the  case  with  the  vomit- 
ing, which  seldom  occurred  spontaneously,  and 
never  offered  any  brownish  tinge  in  the  mat- 
ters vomited.   The  heat  and  thirst  were  trifling ; 
the  strength   so  little  lessened  that  the  pa- 
tients did  not  keep  their  bed,  or  kept  it  for  a 
short  time,  for  half  a  day;  this  was  called  "  go- 
ing through  the  disease  on  foot."    At  Gibraltar 
these  cases  would  appear  from  the  account  of 
Louis  to  have  done  well ;   but  Dr.  Dickson 
speaks  '^  of  what  Kush  used  to  call  the  '  walk- 
about cases,'  in  which  the  patients  scarcely 
feel  or  acknowledge  they  are  ill ;  refuse  to  lie 
down,  and  are  unwilling  to  be  prescribed  for; 
but  with  hardly  an  exception  sink  and  die 
promptly."   The  duration  of  the  disease  varies; 
bad  cases  sometimes  sink  and  die  in  a  few 
hours,  but  this  is  rare ;  ordinarily,  where  death 
occurs,  it  takes  place  in  from  3  to  9  days  from 
the  date  of  the  attack,  though  patients  some- 
times sink  at  a  much  later  period.    The  con- 
valescence is  slow  and  protracted. — Pathologi- 
cal anatomy  has  not  hitherto  added  much  to 
our  knowledge  of  yellow  fever.     The  most 
constant  alteration  found  is  the  condition  of 
the  blood ;  this  is  unusually  dark-colored  and 
fluid,  seeming  sometimes  to  have  entirely  lost 
its  coagulability.     The  surface  of  the  body  is 
usually  more  or  less  yellow  after  death,  even 
in  cases  which  did  not  present  any  tinge  of  that 
color  during  life.     The  liver  presents  a  pale 
yellow  or  fawn  color  {cafe  au  lait)^  and  is  more 
or  less  fatty.    Dr.  Dickson,  however,  says  that 
he  has  repeatedly  seen  it  of  natural  color  and 
consistence.    The  stomach  is  apt  to  be  red- 
dened, and  its  mucous  membrane  more  or  less 
softened ;  other  alterations  are  not  constant. — 
The  mortality  of  yellow  fever  varies  greatly  in 
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different   epidemics.    At    Gibraltar,  in  1804, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  population  was  attack- 
ed, and  the  deaths  amounted  to  33 J  per  cent. ; 
sometimes  it  has  reached  as  high  as  75  per  cent. ; 
in  Charleston,  according  to  Dr.  Dickson,  in  1854, 
it  amounted  to  only  3  per  cent,  of  those  attacked, 
.    and  he  thinks  the  average  mortality  in  that 
city  for  a  term  of  years  has  not  been  greater 
than  from  10  to  13  per  cent.    In  individual 
cases  the  prognosis  is  equally  variable.    ITa- 
tional  habits  and  mode  of  life,  according  to 
Dr.  Dickson,  have  a  decided  influence.     *'  The 
Irish,  Germans,  and  Scotch  afford  the  worst 
cases ;  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Frenchmen  are 
apt  to  recover;  .midway  stands  the  English- 
man, the  northerner,  and  the  mountaineer,  or 
inhabitant  of  our  interior  country.     Generally 
speaking,  the  more  recently  a  stranger  has  ar- 
rived, the  more  severe  his  attack.     Among  the 
young  children  assailed,  the  ravages  of  the  pe's- 
tilence  are  very  great  everywhere."    In  indi- 
vidual cases  the  prognostic  must  be  exceedingly 
guarded ;  cases  apparently  mild  often  suddenly 
take  on  an  unfavorable  aspect,  and  a  temporary 
and  delusive  improvement  gives  way  to  the 
approach  of  death.     The  appearance  of  black 
vomit,  haemorrhage  from  the  bowels,  petechioB, 
and  suppression  of  urine  are  looked  upon  as 
fatal  symptoms ;  and  yet  instances  of  recovery 
have  occasionally  been  noticed  after  their  oc- 
currence.— The  causes  of  yellow  fever  are  ob- 
scure.   Its  limitation  to  certain  climates  and 
localities,   and  the  necessity  of  a  high  tem- 
perature to  its  existence,  have  already  been 
alluded  to.     The   question  of  its  contagious- 
ness or  non-contagiousness  has  given  rise  to 
long  and  embittered  controversy,  nor  can  it 
yet  be  regarded  as  wholly  settled.    In  one 
point  it  strongly  resembles  the  strictly  conta- 
gious diseases :  it  occurs  but  once  in  the  same 
individual.    There  are  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
but  so  there  are,  and  probably  to  the  same  de- 
gree, in  regard  to  small  pox  and  scarlet  fever. 
It  follows  to  a  certain  extent  the  great  routes 
of  commercial  intercourse,  and  in  places  where 
it  is  not  endemic  it  has  been  in  almost  every 
instance  traced  to  some  vessel  arriving  from 
an  infected  port.    Again,  though  contrary  to 
the  experience  of  the  majority  of  observers, 
there  appear  to  be  a  number  of  well  authen- 
ticated instances  in  which  patients  who  have 
taken  the  disease  during  a  visit  to  an  infected 
locality,  have,  on  their  return  to  their  homes 
in  a  perfectly  healthy  situation,  communicated 
it  to  those  who  have  nursed  and  attended  on 
them.    (Dr.    Fenner,    "Transactions    of   the 
American  Medical  Association,"    1854.)    But 
commonly  the  disease  is  propagated  not  by  per- 
sonal contagion,  but  by  means  of  an  infected 
atmosphere.    In  1822,  the  last  period  at  which 
yellow  fever  prevailed  epidemically  in  New 
York,  commencing  at  the  foot  of  Rector  street, 
the  pestilence  gradually  spread  over  a  great 
part  of  the  three  lower  wards  of  the  city. 
Those  who  went  within  the  infected  district 
Were  liable  to  an  attack ;  but  on  being  removed 


to  a  healthy  locality,  they  did  not  communi- 
cate it  to  those  in  daily  and  hourly  attendance 
on  them.    The  exceedingly  local  confinement 
of  yellow  fever  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
facts  in  its  history.     In  the  British  West  India 
squadron,  occasionally  consisting  of  20  or  30 
vessels,  the  disease  has  been  repeatedly  con- 
fined to  one,  two,  or  three  vessels ;  these  have 
sometimes  suffered  enormously,  while  others 
of  the  squadron  exposed  to  the  same  general 
influences  have  escaped    unscathed.     Similar 
facts  occurring  on  land  are   not  infrequent. 
*'  In  September  two  undoubted  cases  of  yellow 
fever  occurred  in  St.  James's  barracks  (Trini- 
dad).    The  men  were  camped  out  for  two 
months,  and  the  barracks  were  meantime  thor- 
oughly cleaned  and  whitewashed.    No  sooner 
were  they  reoccupied  than  fresh  cases  of  fever 
occurred.     Again  were  the  troops  put  under 
canvas,  and  with  good  effect.    Although  sev- 
eral cases  occurred  subsequently,  they  could  all 
be  clearly  traced  to  the  barracks.    The  disease 
was  clearly  of  a  local  origin."     ("  British  and 
Foreign    Medico- Chirurgical    Review,"    Jan. 
1862.) — Of  the  treatment  of  yellow  fever  but 
little  can  be  said  that  is  satisfactory ;  the  va- 
riety and  conflicting  nature  of  the  remedies 
that  have  been  advised  are  presumptive  proof 
that,  so  far,  no  mode  of  treatment  has  been 
found  to  be  of  uniform  and  undeniable  benefit. 
The  confinement  of  the  patient  to  bed,  and  the 
enforcement  of  hygienic  regulations ;  the  use 
of  mild,  saline  cathartics  to  act  upon  the  bow- 
els when,  as  is  almost  invariably  the  case,  they 
are  constipated ;  the  use  of  ice  internally,  and 
of  counter  irritation  over  the  epigastrium,  to 
counteract  or  moderate  the  irritation   of  the 
stomach ;  and  the  support  of  the  system  (when 
it  is  borne)   by  unirritating  nutriment,   and 
when  necessary  by  stimulants,  comprise  the 
means  which  at  present  are  most  to  be  relied  on. 
— Peteler  of  Staten  island  and  Strebe  of  Lon- 
don have  invented  apparatus  to  reduce  the 
temperature  in  ships  below  the  freezing  point, 
and  thus  destroy  the  contagion  of  yellow  fever. 
YELLOW-HAMMER    (emberiza    citrinella^ 
Linn.),  a  very  common  European  bird  of  the 
bunting  family.    It  is  7|  inches  long  and  11 
in  extent  of  wings ;  in  the  male  the  head  and 
throat  are  bright  yellow,  on  the  crown  the 
feathers  tipped  with  black;   breast  brownish 
red ;  back  and  wings  bright  red,  the  centre  of 
each    feather  brownish  black;    body    rather 
stout.     It  is  very  conamon  throughout  Europe 
in  the  wooded  districts,  familiar,  and  a  perma- 
nent resident ;  in  winter  it  is  seen  with  spar- 
rows,  finches,   &c.,   in   the  fields  and  about 
hedges,   coming    into  farm  yards  when    the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow;  the  food  con- 
sists of  the  seeds  of  grains  and  grasses;  the 
nest  is  on  or  near  the  ground,  and  the  eggs  4 
or  5,  I  by  f  of  an  inch,  purplish  white  with 
streaks  and  dots  of  black.    When  deprived  of 
its  eggs,  its  doleful  notes  in  some  parts  of  Scot- 
land have  been  interpreted  as  "  De'il,  de'il,  de'il 
take  ye ;"  hence  its  name  of  "  devil  bird." 
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YELLOW-LEGS  {gambetta  flavipes^  Bonap.), 
a  ]!^orth  American  wading  bird  of  the  tattler 
family.  It  is  about  10|-  inches  long  and  19|  in 
extent  of  wings,  considerably  smaller  than  the 
tell-tale  tattler  (see  Tattler),  which  it  resem- 
bles in  colors ;  the  bill  is  l4  inches,  straight 
and  slender ;  wings  long  and  pointed,  tail  short, 
legs  long  with  lower  half  of  tibiae  naked.  The 
general  color  is  ashy  above,  with  many  large 
arrow-heads  and  spots  of  brownish  black  edged 
with  ashy  white ;  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts 
white,  the  latter  barred  with  ashy  brown; 
lower  parts  white,  with  numerous  lines  on  the 
neck  and  arrow-heads  on  the  sides  dark  ashy 
brown;  bill  greenish  black,  and  legs  yellow. 
It  is  generally  distributed  over  eastern  ITorth 
America,  and  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  of 
the  group  on  the  Atlantic  slope  from  Maine  to 
Florida,  chiefly  in  the  interior  ;  it  migrates  to 
Mexico  and  Central  America  in  winter.  It  is 
usually  seen  in  small  flocks  wading  in  search 
of  small  fry,  shrimps,  worms,  and  aquatic  in- 
sects, both  in  salt  and  fresh  water  ;  in  dry 
weather  the  flocks  are  found  on  the  uplands, 
feeding  on  grasshoppers  and  other  insects ; 
they  generally  run  for  some  distance  before 
flying,  vibrating  the  body  back  and  forth,  ex- 
amining the  object  of  alarm,  and  uttering  loud 
notes ;  during  flight  the  long  yellow  legs  are 
stretched  out  behind ;  the  nest  is  made  among 
the  grass  on  the  edges  of  rivers  and  ponds ;  in 
autumn  they  get  very  fat,  and  are  good  eating. 

YELLOW  RIVER.    See  Hoang-ho. 

YELLOW  SEA,  a  large  sea  on  the  K  E.  coast 
of  China,  lying  between  the  peninsula  of  Corea 
on  the  E.,  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Kiang-su, 
Shan-tung,  and  Ohi-li  on  the  W.,  and  Leao-tong 
on  the  IST.  In  the  IST.  W.  it  terminates  in  the 
gulfs  of  Leao-tong  and  Pe-che-li ;  the  latter  is 
important  from  its  reception  of  the  waters  of 
numerous  large  rivers,  among  which  is  the  Pei- 
ho.  The  two  gulfs  are  nearly  separated  from 
the  remainder  of  the  Yellow  sea  by  the  Shan- 
tung promontory,  and  the  long  narrow  penin- 
sula known  as  the  "  Regent's  Sword."  On  the 
E.  coast  are  numerous  groups  of  islets,  forming 
the  Corean  archipelago.  The  sea  derives  its 
name  from  the  turbid  ness  of  its  waters,  which 
flow  over  a  bottom  of  yellow  alluvium,  easily 
stirred  up  by  vessels  passing  over  it.  Its  length 
is  about  620  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about 
400  m.  The  Hoang-ho,  one  of  the  largest  rivers 
of  Asia,  discharges  its  waters  into  this  sea, 
bringing  down  in  its  broad  and  rapid  current  an 
immense  quantity  of  detritus.  The  Yang-tse- 
kiang  flows  into  the  Pacific  near  its  entrance. 

YELLOW  SPRINGS,  a  village  of  Miami 
township,  Greene  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Little  Mia- 
mi railroad,  45  m.  from  Columbus  and  75  m. 
from  Cincinnati ;  pop.  in  1860, 1,319.  It  has  3 
churches  (Christian,  Methodist,  and  Presby- 
terian), several  stores,  &c.,  and  a  mineral  spring 
of  considerable  note,  which  discharges,  from  a 
crevice  in  a  limestock  rock,  above  100  gallons 
of  water  per  minute.  There  are  also  valuable 
limestone  quarries  in  the  vicinity.    The  place 


is  principally  of  note,  however,  as  the  site  of 
Antioch  college.     (See  Antioch  College.) 

YELLOWSTONE,  a  river  of  Dacotah  terri- 
tory, the  largest  tributary  of  the  Missouri, 
though  not  the  longest.  It  rises  in  Sublette's 
lake,  near  the  source  of  the  Madison  fork  of 
the  Missouri,  in  about  lat.  43°  40'  N.,  long.  110^ 
W.,  flows  first  N.  E.,  then  E.,  next  N.  E.,  and 
finally  nearly  N.,  and  falls  into  the  Missouri  in 
lat.  48°  5'  N.  and  long.  104°  W.  Its  principal 
affluents,  all  of  them  entering  it  on  the  right 
bank,  are  Big  Horn,  Tongue,  and  Powder  rivers. 
Its  length  is  said  to  be  about  1,000  m.  It  is 
navigable  for  TOO  or  800  m.,  and  toward  its 
head  waters  gold  has  recently  been  found  in 
considerable  quantities. 

YELLOW-THROAT  {trichas  [geotUypis] 
Marilandica,  Bonap.),  a  very  common  North 
American  warbler.  It  is  5  J  inches  long  and  TJ 
in  extent  of  wings ;  the  color  is  olive-green 
above,  tinged  with  brown  on  the  crown ;  chin, 
throat,  breast,  and  under  tail  coverts,  bright 
yellow;  abdomen  dull  whitish  buff;  broad 
black  band  on  forehead,  bordered  behind  by 
hoary  white ;  in  winter,  as  also  in  the  females, 
there  is  no  black  band  on  the  forehead ;  the 
wings  are  short  and  rounded,  with  the  4th  quiU 
the  longest,  the  tail  considerably  graduated, 
and  the  legs  long  and  yellow.  It  is  found 
throughout  North  America,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  but  is  most  abundant  in  the  middle 
states,  especially  in  Maryland,  preferring  the 
neighborhood  of  swamps.  The  song,  though 
not  very  musical,  is  pleasing,  and  from  its  fre- 
quent repetition  forces  itself  on  one's  notice, 
as  it  hops  from  twig  to  twig  in  search  of  in- 
sects, caterpillars,  and  spiders,  uttering  its 
"  whittititee."  The  nest  is  made  on  the  ground, 
even  partly  sunk  in  it,  and  is  occasionally  cov- 
ered over  at  the  top,  whence  the  common  name 
of  ''oven  bird;"  it  is  constructed  externally 
of  leaves  and  grass,  and  lined  with  hair ;  the 
eggs  are  4  to  6,  |  by  i  inch,  white  with  light 
brown  specks,  and  are  laid  about  the  middle  of 
May.  Its  nest  is  often  selected  by  the  cow  bird 
(molothrtis  pecoris,  Swains.)  as  the  place  of  de- 
posit for  one  of  its  parasitic  eggs  (see  Teoopial), 
which  is  generally  hatched  out  at  the  expense 
of  its  own  offspring,  this  warbler  not  possess- 
ing the  remarkable  instinct  of  another  of  the 
family  mentioned  under  Yellow  Bied  ;  in  some 
districts  it  raises  2  broods  in  a  season. 

YELYERTON,  Baery.    See  Avonmoee. 

YEMEN,  or  El  Yemen  ("the  fortunate,"  or 
"  the  country  of  the  right  hand  "),  one  of  the 
provinces  or  kingdoms  of  Arabia,  situated  in 
the  S.  W.  part  of  that  peninsula,  bounded  N. 
by  El  Hejaz  and  Nedjed,  E.  by  Hadramaut 
and  the  great  Arabian  desert,  S.  by  the  gulf 
of  Aden,  and  W.  by  the  Red  sea.  Even  with 
its  dependent  wadys  or  valleys  in  the  desert,  it 
is  the  smallest,  though  at  the  same  time  the 
most  fertile  of  the  Arabian  states;  and  it  is 
substantially  the  same  country  anciently  called 
Arabia  Felix,  or  the  Happy.  Through  its  entire 
length  a  chain  of  mountains,  a  continuation  of 
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the  coast  range  of  El  Hejaz,  rises  at  a  distance 
of  10  to  80  m.  from  the  coast,  dividing  it  into  a 
Tehama  or  lowland  and  an  elevated  mountain- 
ous region.  A  large  portion  of  the  Tehama,  be- 
ing irrigated  by  mountain  streams,  is  abundant- 
ly fertile,  but  the  rest  is  sandy  and  barren.  The 
mountain  chain  expands  into  a  fertile  table 
land  at  the  height  of  4,000  feet,  while  some  of 
its  summits,  as  Saber  and  Kusumma,  rise  to  the 
height  of  nearly  8,000  feet.  The  valleys  en- 
closed by  these  mountains  are  unsurpassed  in 
fertility.  The  whole  of  Yemen  is  comprised  in 
Schouw's  "region  of  balsamic  trees."  The 
vegetation  of  the  Tehama  is  tropical,  and  that 
of  the  valleys  and  table  lands  semi-tropical. 
The  trees  yielding  gums  and  balsamic  resins 
are  more  numerous  here  than  in  any  other 
country  on  the  globe.  Even  the  slopes  of  the 
loftier  mountains  are  covered  with  luxurious 
forests,  many  of  the  trees  yielding  precious 
gums.  The  coffee  of  Mocha  has  a  high  repu- 
tation. Sana,  on  the  table  land,  is  the  capital 
of  Yemen.  Mocha,  Aboo  Arish  or  Gasim,  Ho- 
deida,  and  Shehr  are  the  principal  seaports. 
Aden,  on  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  formerly 
a  seaport  of  Yemen,  now  belongs  to  Great 
Britain.  Damar,  Taas,  Loheia,  Beit-el-Fakih, 
and  Zebeed  are  the  other  considerable  towns. 
There  are  few  good  harbors  on  the  coast,  in 
consequence  of  the  coral  reefs  which  line  it ; 
but  wherever  there  is  an  opening  in  these  there 
is  always  safe  anchorage  within.  The  ex- 
ports are  principally  senna,  gums,  gum  resins, 
coffee,  wax,  ivory,  and  goat  skin  morocco,  with 
some  grain;  the  imports  are  cottons,  silks, 
iron,  copper,  lead,  tobacco,  rice,  sugar,  and 
timber. — The  political  condition  of  the  country 
is,  as  it  has  been  for  centuries,  unsettled.  The 
imam  of  Sana,  the  titular  monarch  of  the 
country,  can  only  control  Yemen  proper,  which 
does  not  include  more  than  f  of  the  territory 
of  the  state.  The  remainder  is  governed  by 
several  independent  sheiks.  There  are  abun- 
dant evidences  of  the  former  wealth  and  com- 
mercial superiority  of  Yemen.  Its  caravans 
once  conducted  the  traffic  between  India  and 
the  west,  and  over  all  its  mountains  and  table 
lands  are  the  ruins  of  towns  and  castles,  and 
elaborate  inscriptions.  The  inhabitants  now 
speak  various  dialects  of  Arabic,  some  of  them 
little  known  abroad.  There  are  two  great 
universities  under  the  direction  of  Mohamme- 
dan moUahs,  one  at  Zebeed  for  Soonnees,  the 
other  at  Damar  for  the  Zeidee,  who  are  the 
prevailing  sect  in  Yemen. 

YENISEI,  or  Jenisei,  one  of  the  great  rivers 
of  Siberia,  traversing  the  central  province  of 
Yeniseisk  from  S.  to  N.,  and  draining  a  basin 
^84,630  square  miles  in  extent.  It  rises  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Altai  range,  in  a  small 
lake  in  the  eastern  part  of  Soongaria,  and 
after  running  W.  for  a  considerable  distance 
crosses  the  Altai,  and  thence  pursues  a  course 
nearly  due  N".  to  a  wide  estuary  called  the 
Yenisei  gulf,  an  arm  of  the  sea  of  Kara,  in  lat. 
T2°  30'  N.,  long.  85°  E.    It  is  about  2,500  m. 


in  length,  and  receives  on  its  right  bank,  beside 
many  smaller  tributaries,  the  Upper  Tunguska 
and  its  affluent  the  Uda,  the  Podkamennaya 
Tunguska,  the  Lower  Tunguska,  and  the  Kurey- 
ka,  and  on  its  left  bank  the  Yelagui  and  some 
smaller  streams.  The  considerable  towns  of 
Minusinsk,  Abakansk,  Krasnoyarsk,  Yeniseisk, 
and  Turukhansk  are  on  its  banks.  It  is  navi- 
gable for  large  ships  to  Turukhansk,  in  lat.  61° 
K,  long.  90°  30'  E. 

YENISEISK,  or  Jeniseisk,  a  government  of 
E.  Siberia,  bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic  ocean,  E. 
by  Yakootsk  and  Irkootsk,  S.  by  the  Chi- 
nese empire,  and  W.  by  Tomsk,  Tobolsk,  and 
the  gulf  of  Obi;  area,  about  971,295  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1858,  303,266.  Capital,  Krasnoyarsk. 
The  sea  coast  is  deeply  indented,  and  projects 
into  the  Arctic  ocean  considerably  beyond  the 
shores  of  the  adjoining  governments,  terminat- 
ing in  Cape  Severo-vostotchnoi,  or  the  North- 
East  cape,  the  northernmost  point  of  Asia,  in 
lat.  78°  20' N.,  long.  100°  E.  From  the  Altai 
mountains  in  the  S.,  which  separate  the  prov- 
ince from  China,  the  surface  slopes  gradually 
toward  the  N.  Beside  the  Yenisei  and  its  trib- 
utaries, the  only  rivers  of  importance  are  the 
Anabara  and  Khatanga  in  the  N.  E.,  which  flow 
directly  into  the  Arctic  ocean,  and  the  Taz, 
which  enters  the  gulf  of  Obi  through  the  es- 
tuary or  bay  of  Tazovsk.  There  are  several 
lakes,  the  largest  of  which  is  Piasini,  situated 
in  the  N.  part  of  the  province.  Some  parts  of 
the  S.  are  well  wooded.  Iron  ore  and  salt  are 
found  in  large  quantities.  The  climate  varies 
a  great  deal  in  different  parts  of  the  province, 
and  grain  can  only  be  produced  in  the  valleys 
of  the  S.  In  the  N.  numbers  of  reindeer  feed 
upon  lichens;  and  about  the  centre  of  the 
government  there  is  good  pasture  land,  upon 
which  large  herds  of  cattle  are  kept.  Game  is 
abundant,  more  particularly  the  fur-bearing 
animals,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  live  by 
hunting.  The  population  is  composed  of  dif- 
ferent aboriginal  tribes,  and  some  Cossacks 
and  Russians,  the  latter  being  chiefly  convicts, 
who  arrive  at  the  rate  of  about  3,500  per  an- 
num.— ^Yeniseisk,  a  town  of  the  above  govern- 
ment, is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ye- 
nisei, 270  m.  E.  N.  E.  from  Tomsk ;  pop.  about 
6,000.  It  has  several  churches,  a  monastery, 
and  a  nunnery,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  old 
rampart.  An  annual  fair  is  held  which  lasts  3 
weeks,  and  a  very  considerable  trade  is  carried 
on,  more  particularly  in  furs.  The  town  was 
founded  in  1618. 

YENITCHER.    See  Laeissa. 

YEOMEN  OF  THE  GUARD.  See  Beef- 
Eatees. 

YESSO,  an  island  of  Japan,  lying  N.  of  Ni- 
phon,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  strait 
of  Sangar,  and  S.  of  Sagh alien,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  strait  of  La  Perouse,  and 
having  the  Koorile  islands  on  the  N.  W.,  from 
the  southernmost  of  which,  Kunashir,  it  is  sep- 
arated by  the  strait  of  Yesso,  12  m.  wide.  It 
is  nearly  triangular  in  form,  with  the  apex  di- 
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rected  toward  the  S.  W.,  and  extends  from  lat. 
41°  to  46°  K,  and  from  long.  140°  to  147°  E. ; 
area  estimated  at  62,000  sq.  m.  It  is  thinly  pop- 
ulated and  very  imperfectly  known.  In  the  K 
it  is  level  and  tolerably  fertile,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  surface  is  mountainous,  some  of  its 
peaks,  of  which  Mount  Pallas  is  the  highest, 
being  covered  with  perpetual  snow ;  there  are 
several  volcanoes.  The  climate  is  exceedingly 
severe  and  unfavorable  to  agriculture,  especial- 
ly on  the  'W.  side,  where  the  ground  is  covered 
with  snow  from  November  to  April.  There 
are  three  large  bays,  Strogonoff  on  the  W.  side, 
and  Volcano  and  Edermo  on  the  S.  Several 
rivers,  the  most  considerable  of  which  is  the 
Isikari,  make  their  way  from  the  mountains  to 
the  sea.  The  inhabitants  are  Ainus  and  Jap- 
anese, the  former  living  by  woodcutting,  the 
chase,  and  fishing.  Gold,  silver,  lead,  and  coal 
are  produced,  the  last  two  in  ample  quantities. 
Wheat,  rice,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  apples  are 
raised. — The  island  is  divided  into  two  prov- 
inces: that  of  Matsmai  in  the  S.,  having  the  for- 
tified city  of  Matsmai,  pop.  50,000,  capital  of 
the  island,  situated  near  its  S.  W.  extremity, 
with  an  excellent  harbor,  and  Hakodadi,  one  of 
the  cities  opened  to  foreign  trade  by  the  treaty 
made  with  Com.  Perry  at  Kanagawa,  March  31, 
1854 ;  and  that  of  Ainokhuni  in  the  1^.,  having 
the  city  of  Atkis,  with  a  fort  garrisoned  by  Jap- 
anese soldiers,  and  a  harbor,  in  the  I^.  E.  part 
of  the  island. — Yesso  was  first  invaded  by  the 
Japanese  in  658,  and  was  more  completely  sub- 
dued in  1458,  when  a  Japanese  chieftain  named 
Fakeda  Noboe  Firoe  gained  control  of  the  island, 
and  transmitted  it  to  his  descendants  as  a  prin- 
cipality less  dependent  on  the  government  of 
Japan  than  other  parts  of  the  empire.  It  was 
visited  in  1620  by  De  Angelis,  in  1643  by  Yries, 
in  1787  by  La  P6rouse,  in  1805  by  Krusen stern, 
and  Golownin  was  imprisoned  there  in  1811-'12. 
YEW  (Celtic,  iic)^  the  name  of  evergreen 
low  trees  and  shrubs,  with  linear  entire  leaves, 
indigenous  to  Europe  and  iTorth  America. 
The  yew  represents  the  natural  order  taxacem 
of  Lindley,  being  gymnogens  with  repeatedly 
branched  continuous  stems,  simple  leaves,  soli- 
tary fertile  flowers,  the  anthers  2-celled,  open- 
ing longitudinally,  the  membrane  next  to  the 
nucleus  enclosed.  The  yews  resemble  the  co- 
nifers in  general  aspect,  and  are  considered  by 
some  botanists  as  constituting  merely  a  sub- 
order of  the  pine  family ;  but  they  widely  dif- 
fer in  their  fruits  not  being  collected  in  cones, 
each  ovule  growing  singly  and  unprotected  by 
hardened  scales.  Their  leaves  are  in  some  in- 
stances also  fork-veined  and  expanded.  They 
are  however  resinous  like  the  coniferae,  their 
ligneous  tissue  marked  with  circular  dots,  their 
timber  valuable  and  unsurpassed  for  durability 
and  elasticity.  The  order  contains  several  dis- 
tinct genera  found  in  mild  climates  or  in  ele- 
vated situations  in  the  tropics,  most  of  them 
belonging  to  Asia,  others  to  New  Zealand,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Europe,  and  America. 
The  common  yew  {taxus  haccata^  Linn.)  has  a 
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short  and  straight  trunk,  sending  out  at  the 
height  of  3  or  4  feet  numerous  spreading 
branches,  the  outline  of  the  top  being  pointed, 
but  becoming  more  open  and  ragged  when  old 
or  in  decay.  The  trunk  and  branches  are  chan- 
nelled lengthwise  and  rough  from  the  remains 
of  the  smaller  shoots  which  have  fallen  oflT; 
the  bark  is  smooth,  thin,  brown,  and  peels  off 
in  scales ;  the  leaves  scattered,  nearly  sessile, 
arranged  in  two  lateral  rows,  linear,  entire, 
slightly  revolute,  an  inch  long,  dark  green, 
smooth  and  shining  above,  but  paler  beneath, 
with  a  prominent  midrib,  and  terminating  in  a 
small  point.  The  flowers  are  axillary,  solitary, 
each  from  a  scaly  imbricated  bud ;  the  barren 
ones  are  light  brown,  Avith  5  to  10  stamens  filled 
with  abundant  white  pollen ;  the  fertile  flow- 
ers green,  and  made  up  of  little  bracts  so  as  to 
resemble  an  acorn.  The  fruit  is  a  small  scar- 
let berry,  open  at  the  top  and  enclosing  a 
brown  oval  nut  which  has  an  agreeable-flavor- 
ed kernel.  When  gathered  for  planting,  the 
berry  should  be  immediately  sown,  the  young 
tree  appearing  in  the  next  spring,  though  some- 
times not  vegetating  until  the  second  year.  The 
tree  is  of  slow  growth,  rising  upward  for  100 
years,  after  which  it  remains  comparatively 
stationary,  making  only  lateral  increase,  and 
continuing  to  survive  many  centuries.  The 
species  is  indigenous  to  most  parts  of  Europe, 
ranging  from  lat.  58°  N.  to  the  Mediterranean 
sea.  It  is  found  to  prefer  solitude  on  the 
north  sides  of  hills,  but  among  deciduous  trees, 
and  loving  a  moist,  clayey,  loamy,  or  calcare- 
ous soil,  being  unsocial  in  its  habits,  and  sel- 
dom seen  in  patches  or  groups. — The  use  of 
the  yew  for  making  bows  was  familiar  to  the 
earliest  Greek  and  Koman  authors,  as  well  as 
its  supposed  poisonous  qualities,  but  these  lat- 
ter properties  in  later  times  are  matters  of 
much  doubt.  In  Britain  the  yew  considered 
as  material  for  weapons  is  connected  with  its 
civil  history,  and  in  Switzerland  the  use  of  its 
timber  was  prohibited  for  any  other  purpose 
than  bow  making.  The  yews  in  the  church- 
yards of  England  are  of  very  great  antiquity 
and  extraordinary  size,  and  supposed  to  mark 
out  the  sites  of  pagan  and  druidical  temples 
which  once  occupied  these  sacred  precincts. — 
The  common  yew  is  subject  to  distinct  varie- 
ties, such  as  the  Irish  yew  (T,  i,  fastigiata^ 
Lindley),  readily  distinguished  by  its  upright 
mode  of  growth,  and  deep  green  leaves,  which 
are  not  distichously  placed,  but  scattered  and 
irregularly  arranged  along  the  branches ;  the 
berry  also  is  oblong  instead  of  roundish.  The 
erect  yew  {T.  h.  erecta)  is  a  seedling  from  the 
last  and  similar  to  it,  but  has  2-ranked  leaves. 
The  particolored  yew  (T.  h.  variegata^  Loddige) 
has  leaves  variegated  by  whitish  yellow.  The 
yellow-fruited  yew  (T,  7),  fructu  luteo)  does 
not  differ  from  the  common  except  in  the  yel- 
low color  of  the  fruit,  but  this  when  borne 
abundantly  produces  a  pleasing  effect.  Varia- 
tions in  the  size  of  the  foliage  or  in  the  droop- 
ing character  of  the  spray  are  often  noticeable. 
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These  curious  varieties  are  propagated  by 
striking  cuttings  of  the  new  wood  under  a  bell 
glass. — The  North  American  yew  {T,  b,  var. 
Canadensis,  Gray)  is  in  some  portions  of  this 
country  called  the  ground  hemlock.  It  is  a 
low,  semi-prostrate  bush,  and  occurs  on  moist 
banks  and  hills,  being  common  northward.  Its 
rich  dark  green  foliage  and  elegant  scarlet 
fruits  entitle  it  to  much  consideration  as  an 
ornamental  shrub  in  artificial  planting. — The 
prevailing  quality  of  the  yew  is  narcotic,  and 
medically  exhibited  its  leaves  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  digitalis ;  its  berries  have  a  muci- 
laginous pulp,  and  are  eaten  with  impunity. 

YEZDEGIRD,  the  name  of  a  number  of  Per- 
sian kings  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanidse. 
L  reigned  from  399  to  419,  and  died  of  a  fall 
from  his  horse.  He  tolerated  the  Christians, 
and  excited  the  fears  of  the  magi  for  the  safety 
of  the  national  religion.  11.  reigned  from  439 
to  457,  was  a  fanatical  adherent  to  the  doctrine 
of  Zoroaster,  and  imposed  the  fire  worship  by 
force  of  arms  on  the  people  of  Armenia  and 
Albania.  III.  reigned  from  632  to  652,  resisted 
the  caliph  Omar,  who  desired  to  make  him  a 
Mohammedan,  lost  two  battles,  and  was  killed 
by  the  Turks  whom  he  had  engaged  as  allies. 
The  dynasty  ends  with  him. 

YEZIDIS,  a  Koordish  people,  living  chiefly 
in  the  mountainous  region  about  Mosul,  Asiatic 
Turkey,  supposed  to  be  about  200,000  in  num- 
ber; according  to  the  Turkish  census  of  1856, 
the  district  of  Beshiri,  in  the  province  of  Diar- 
bekir,  contains  3,882  of  them,  and  two  other 
districts  of  the  same  province  237.  They  are 
also  scattered  in  Syria,  and  some  are  found  in 
the  Eussian  province  of  Erivan.  Those  of 
them  who  occupy  the  Sindjar  mountains  in  the 
pashalic  of  Bagdad  are  entirely  independent, 
and  can  bring  into  the  field  a  force  of  6,000  in- 
fantry and  3,000  horsemen.  They  all  recog- 
nize the  authority  of  a  sheik  who  lives  at  the 
grave  of  Adi,  the  reformer  of  their  religion, 
which  was  established  by  Yezid.  They  all 
fanatically  hate  Mohammedanism.  For  an  ac- 
count of  their  tenets,  see  Devil. 

YOLO,  a  central  co.  of  California,  bounded 
E.  by  the  Sacramento  river,  S.  W.  by  the  Pu- 
tah,  and  W.  by  the  Coast  range;  area,  1,500 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  4,716.  The  E.  part  is 
generally  level  and  the  soil  productive,  and  in 
the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  the  soil  is  very 
fertile.  The  productions  in  1858  were  126,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  245,400  of  barley,  2,000  of 
oats,  and  60,000  lbs.  of  wool ;  and  there  were 
155,425  grape  vines.    Capital,  Cacheville. 

YON'GE,  Chaelotte  Maet,  an  English  au- 
thoress, born  at  Otterbourne,  Hampshire,  about 
1832.  Her  father  was  an  officer  of  the  52d  foot, 
and  her  elder  brother,  Julian  BargasYonge  (born 
Jan.  31,  1830),  is  now  an  officer  of  the  rifle  bri- 
gade. She  has  written  a  number  of  works  of 
fiction,  which  have  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions in  England,  and  many  of  them  have  en- 
joyed a  large  circulation  in  the  United  States. 
Among  these  are :  "Henrietta's  Wish,  or  Dom- 


ineering," "The  Heir  of  Eedclyffe,"  "Dynevor 
Terrace,"  "The  Daisy  Chain,"  "The  Young 
Stepmother,"  "Hopes  and  Fears,  or  Scenes 
from  the  Life  of  a  Spinster,"  "  The  Lances  of 
Lynwood,"  "The  Little  Duke,"  &c.  These 
works  all  set  forth  in  a  practical  and  effective 
manner  the  general  views  of  the  high  church 
party  in  the  church  of  England.  From  the 
profits  of  "  The  Daisy  Chain"  Miss  Yonge  de- 
voted £2,000  to  building  a  missionary  college 
at  Auckland,  ^ew  Zealand ;  and  from  those  of 
"  The  Heir  of  Eedclyflfe"  she  fitted  out  a  mis- 
sionary schooner  for  the  use  of  Bishop  Selwyn 
of  New  Zealand.  She  has  contributed  much 
anonymously  to  periodicals,  and  has  written 
several  popular  school  books,  "  Landmarks  of 
History"  (3  vols.),  "  Kings  of  Europe,"  &c.  She 
is  now  (Nov.  1862)  about  to  publish  "  Christian 
Names,  their  Origin  and  Derivation." 

YONGH,  Yanayl  de.     See  Saint  Elme. 

YONNE,  a  N.  E.  department  of  France, 
forming  part  of  the  old  province  of  Burgundy ; 
area,  2,781  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1862,  370,305.  It 
takes  its  name  from  the  river  Yonne  (anc.  Icau- 
nus),  which  rises  in  the  E.  part  of  Nievre, 
flows  northward  through  the  centre  of  the  de- 
partment of  Yonne,  and  joins  the  Seine  at 
Montereau  in  the  S.  part  of  the  department  of 
Seine-et-Marne,  after  a  course  of  155  m.  It  is 
navigable  as  high  as  Auxerre,  the  capital  of 
Yonne.  The  department  is  also  watered  by 
the  Cure,  Armangon,  and  Yannes,  affluents 
of  this  river.  The  surface  is  undulating  and 
the  soil  of  excellent  quality,  producing  fine 
crops  of  grain,  pasturage,  and  grapes.  A  great 
deal  of  good  wine  is  made.  Iron,  lithographic 
stones,  and  ochre  are  the  principal  mineral  pro- 
ducts, and  woollen  and  cotton  goods  and  beet- 
root sugar  the  most  important  manufactures. 
The  railway  from  Paris  to  Lyons  traverses  the 
department,  and  there  are  two  canals  branching 
from  the  Yonne,  one  extending  to  the  Seine 
and  the  other  to  the  Loire. 

YORK.  I.  A  S.  W.  CO.  of  Maine,  bounded 
S.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  W.  and  S.  W.  by 
New  Hampshire,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
Salmon  Falls  and  Piscataqua  rivers,  and  drain- 
ed by  the  Saco  and  other  streams ;  area,  818 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  62,107.  The  surface  is 
uneven ;  the  soil  of  the  sea  coast  is  rocky  and 
sterile,  and  that  of  the  interior  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  227,046  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,  511,773  of  potatoes,  1,058,704  lbs. 
of  butter,  75,571  of  wool,  and  78,559  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  21  grist  mills,  62  saw  and 
planing  mills,  4  cotton  and  11  woollen  factories, 
10  shingle  factories,  14  ship  yards,  31  tanneries, 
4  newspaper  offices,  134  churches,  and  20,099 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  county 
is  intersected  by  the  Portland,  Saco,  and  Ports- 
mouth, and  the  York  and  Cumberland  railroads. 
Capital,  Alfred.  II.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Penn., 
bordering  on  Md.,  and  bounded  N.  E.  by  the 
Susquehanna  river;  area,  864  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  68,200.  The  surface  is  generally  hilly, 
diversified  by  mountains  in  the  W.  part,  and 
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the  soil  is  highly  fertile.  The  productions  in 
1850  were  578,828  bushels  of  wheat,  707,151  of 
Indian  corn,  582,817  of  oats,  124,867  of  pota- 
toes, 1,082,579  lbs.  of  butter,  418,555  of  tobac- 
co, and  50,760  tons  of  hay.  There  were  115  grist 
mills,  40  saw  mills,  2  iron  forges,  9  founderies, 

1  cotton  and  8  woollen  factories,  45  distilleries, 
37  tanneries,  7  newspaper  offices,  98  churches, 
and  .10,582  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
There  are  extensive  quarries  of  limestone,  slate, 
and  sandstone.  The  county  is  intersected  by 
the  northern  central  railroad  and  its  Hanover 
and  "Wrightsville  branches,  and  the  Susquehan- 
na canal  passes  along  the  E.  border.  Capital, 
York.  III.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Ya.,  forming  part  of 
the  peninsula  between  York  and  James  rivers, 
and  bounded  E.  by  York  river  and  Chesapeake 
bay;  area,  150  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  4,946,  of 
whom  1,625  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  gen- 
erally undulating,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  148,335  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,  27,650  of  wheat,  25,951  of  oats, 
and  14,113  lbs.  of  butter.  The  value  of  real 
estate  in  1856  was  $860,945,  an  increase  of  83 
per  cent,  since  1850.  Capital,  Yorktown.  lY. 
A  N.  district  of  S.  C,  bordering  on  K.  C, 
bounded  E.  by  the  Catawba  river  and  W.  by 
Broad  river;  area,  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
21,503,  of  whom  9,984  were  slaves.  The  sur- 
face is  hilly  or  mountainous,  and  the  soil  is 
moderately  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  64,755  bushels  of  wheat,  690,447  of  In- 
dian corn,  106,315  of  oats,  39,536  of  sweet  po- 
tatoes, and  9,986  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
10  grist  mills,  3  saw  mills,  5  tanneries,  1  news- 
paper office,  26  churches,  and  168  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.  Iron  ore  is  very  abundant, 
and  gold,  manganese,  and  limestone  are  found. 
The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Charlotte  and 
South  Carolina  and  the  King's  Mountain  rail- 
roads.    Capital,  Yorkville. 

YORK,  a  S.  central  co.  of  Upper  Canada, 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  Lake  Ontario ;  area,  808 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  59,339.  It  is  drained  by 
the  Humber,  Rouge,  and  Don  rivers,  and  trav- 
ersed by  the  Grand  Trunk  railway.  The  To- 
ronto and  Collingwood  and  Toronto  and  Gode- 
rich  lines  of  railway  also  commence  in  the  coun- 
ty, and  the  former  nearly  bisects  it.  Capital, 
Toronto. 

YORK,  a  town  and  the  seat  of  justice  of 
York  CO.,  Penn.,  pleasantly  situated  on  Codo- 
rus  creek,  28  m.  by  railroad  S.  S.  E.  from  Har- 
risburg;  pop.  in  1850,  6,863;  in  1860,  8,605. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  state.  The 
court  house  is  a  brick  edifice,  with  granite 
front,  resembling  one  of  the  Grecian  orders  of 
architecture.  There  are  2  banks  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $607,625,  a  private  banking  house,  4 
iron  founderies,  4  machine  shops,  a  steam  flour- 
ing mill,  a  sash  and  blind  factory,  a  planing 
mill,  a  manufactory  of  agricultural  implements, 

2  breweries,  4  tanneries,  4  newspaper  offices, 
and  16  churches,  viz.:  1  Baptist,  1  Episcopal, 
1  Evangelical  Association,  1  Friends',  4  Lu- 
theran, 1  German  Reformed,  2  Methodist,  1 


Moravian,  1  Presbyterian,  2  Roman  Catholic, 
and  1  United  Brethren.  The  northern  central 
railroad  connects  this  place  with  Harrisburg 
and  Baltimore,  and  the  York  and  Wrightsville 
railroad  with  Lancaster. — The  continental  con- 
gress held  its  sessions  here  in  1777,  when  Phila- 
delphia was  occupied  by  the  British  army. 

YORK,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Yorkshire, 
Eng.,  situated  upon  both  sides  of  the  river 
Ouse,  at  its  junction  with  the  Foss,  in  lat.  53° 
37'  K,  long.  1°  4'  W.,  191  m.  N.  from  London, 
and  58  in.  E.  N.  E.  from  Manchester ;  pop.  in 
1861,  40,377.  The  Ouse  is  here  crossed  by  a 
handsome  bridge,  and  there  are  several  bridges 
across  the  Foss.  York  consists  of  the  city 
proper  and  suburbs,  the  latter  of  which  lie 
mostly  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  Foss.  The 
city  is  nearly  3  m.  in  circuit,  and  is  enclosed 
by  ancient  walls,  originally  erected  by  the 
Romans,  but  restored  by  Edward  II.,  and  since 
repaired.  It  is  entered  by  4  principal  gates, 
and  the  streets  are  generally  narrow,  but  sev- 
eral have  been  improved  and  widened  of  late 
years.  Many  of  the  houses  have  a  very  an- 
tique appearance.  York  minster,  or  the  ca- 
thedral, is  the  finest  church  in  England.  Its 
history  begins  in  the  7th  century,  but  the  pres- 
ent edifice  was  commenced  in  1171  and  com- 
pleted in  1472.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  with  a  square  tower  rising  from  the  in- 
tersection of  the  transepts  and  nave  to  the 
height  of  235  feet,  and  2  other  towers,  each 
196  feet  high,  flanldng  the  W.  front,  which  is 
highly  ornamented.  The  extreme  length  is 
524  feet,  and  the  breadth  across  the  transepts 
222  feet.  The  E.  window  is  78  feet  high  and  30 
wide,  and  filled  with  stained  glass  represent- 
ing some  200  historical  events.  An  elaborate 
screen  contains  statues  of  all  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land from  William  I.  to  Henry  VI. ;  and  upon 
this  screen  is  placed  the  organ,  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  kingdom.  Many  of  the  monuments  in 
the  interior  of  the  cathedral  were  much  in- 
jured, and  some  of  them  destroyed,  in  the  time 
of  the  commonwealth.  The  cathedral  has  a 
peal  of  12  bells,  one  of  which  weighs  11|  tons, 
and  is  the  largest  in  Great  Britain.  Tlie  edi- 
fice has  been  twice  nearly  destroyed  by  fire : 
in  1829  by  an  incendiary  lunatic,  and  in  1840 
through  the  negligence  of  a  workman.  The 
archbishop's  palace  is  situated  on  the  j^.  side 
of  the  cathedral.  It  was  built  toward  the  close 
of  the  12th  century,  and  afterward  repaired, 
and  is  now  used  as  the  library  of  the  dean  and 
chapter ;  and  the  residence  of  the  archbishop  is 
situated  at  Bishopthorpe,  a  little  distance  from 
the  city.  York  possesses  many  other  churches, 
numerous  schools,  an  ancient  Gothic  guildhall 
and  lar<ze  mansion  house,  the  valuable  museum 
of  the  Yorkshire  philosophical  society,  public 
baths,  a  castle  occupied  by  the  assize  courts 
and  the  county  prison,  a  large  modern  gaol,  a 
merchants'  hall,  handsome  assembly  rooms,  a 
concert  room,  theatre,  lecture  hall,  numerous 
charitable  institutions,  and  extensive  cavalry 
barracks.     The  manufiictures  are  not  very  im- 
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portant;  and  though  the  means  of  communi- 
cation afforded  both  by  water  and  railway  are 
very  extensive,  the  trade  of  the  town  is  mostly 
local. — The  archbishop  of  York  is  primate  of 
England.  His  ecclesiastical  province  includes 
the  dioceses  of  Carlisle,  Chester,  Durham, 
Manchester,  Eipon,  Soder  and  Man,  and  York. 
The  last  named  comprises  the  county  of  York, 
except  a  portion  which  is  in  the  diocese  Of 
Eipon,  and  is  divided  into  the  archdeaconries 
of  York,  East  Riding,  and  Cleveland.  The 
city  returns  two  members  to  parliament. — In 
the  year  70  the  Romans  made  Eboracum  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Maxima  Csesarien- 
sis.  Under  the  Saxon  heptarchy  it  was  the 
capital  of  Korthumbria,  and  afterward  of  Dei- 
ra.  The  citizens  joined  the  Scots  and  Danes 
against  William  the  Conqueror,  who  after  their 
defeat  razed  the  city  to  the  ground.  It  was 
partially  rebuilt,  but  destroyed  by  fire  in  1137. 
Between  the  years  >  1349  and  1604  it  was  5 
times  severely  ravaged  by  the  plague.  Fairfax 
captured  it  from  the  royalists  in  1644,  and 
James  II.,  in  1688,  for  its  opposition  to  the  ar- 
bitrary measures  of  the  crown,  took  away  its 
charter. 

Y^ORK,  a  ducal  title  formerly  conferred  on  the 
second  sons  of  the  kings  of  England.  It  was  first 
borne,  however,  by  Edmund  Planta genet,  6th 
son  of  Edward  III.,  who  was  created  duke  of 
York  Aug.  6,  1385,  and  died  in  1402.  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  house  of  York  in  English 
history,  the  house  of  the  white  rose ;  while  his 
elder  brother  John,  4th  son  of  Edward  III., 
created  duke  of  Lancaster  ITov.  13,  1362,  was 
the  founder  of  the  rival  house  of  the  red  rose  ; 
and  their  respective  claims  were  urged  for 
nearly  half  a  century  in  the  so  called  wars  of 
the  roses  (1452-'94).  The  1st  duke  of  York 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Edwaed,  who  fell  at 
Agincourt  in  1415,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew  Richaed,  son  of  Anne  Mortimer,  who 
was  grand  daughter  of  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence, 
3d  son  of  Edward  III.  It  was  by  virtue  of 
this  descent  from  the  duke  of  Clarence  that 
the  house  alleged  its  superior  right  over  that 
of  Lancaster,  which  was  descended  from  the 
4th  son  of  Edward  III.  (See  England,  vol. 
vii.  p.  163.)  The  title  was  subsequently  borne 
by  Edward  Plantagenet,  afterward  Edwiird  IV. ; 
by  Richard  Plantagenet,  supposed  to  have  been 
murdered  in  1483  by  his  uncle  Richard  III. ; 
by  Henry  Tudor,  afterward  Henry  YIII. ;  by 
Charles  Stuart,  afterward  Charles  I. ;  by  James 
Stuart,  afterward  James  II. ;  and  was  conferred 
by  the  pretender,  James  III.,  on  his  second  son 
Henry  IBenedict,  known  in  history  as  Cardinal 
York,  the  last  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Stuarts. 
— After  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover 
to  the  British  throne,  George  I.  created,  July 
5,  1716,  his  brother  Eenest  Augustus,  prince 
bishop  of  Osnaburg,  duke  of  Yoek  and  Al- 
bany. He  died  in  1728,  and  Edwaed  Augus- 
tus, the  2d  son  of  Frederic,  prince  of  "Wales, 
received  in  1760  the  title,  but  died  childless  in 
1767.    Next,  Feedeeic,  2d  son  of  George  III. 


(born  Aug.  16,  1763,  died  Jan.  5,  1827),  was 
created  duke  of  York  and  Albany,  Nov.  29, 
1784.  He  had  previously,  Feb.  27,  1764,  at 
the  age  of  one  year,  received  t:he  dignity  of 
prince  bishop  of  Osnaburg,  that  bishopric  be- 
ing held  alternately  by  a  Catholic  and  a  Prot- 
estant. Of  this  possession  he  administered  the 
actual  government  from  1782  till  1802,  when 
it  was  secularized  and  became  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1787  from  the  continent,  where  he  had 
gone  to  study  the  military  art,  especially  under 
Frederic  the  Great,  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
house  of  lo»ds.  In  1789  he  fought  w^ith  pis- 
tols on  Wimbledon  common  a  duel  with  Col. 
Lennox,  afterward  duke  of  Richmond,  who 
challenged  him  because  he  refused  to  retract 
or  explain  words  uttered  in  the  house;  the 
bullet  of  Col.  Lennox  grazed  his  hair,  and  he 
then  fired  in  the  air.  In  1791  he  w^ent  to 
Prussia  again,  to  serve  with  the  Prussian  army 
in  event  of  a  war  with  Russia,  and  on  Dec.  29, 
1791,  married  Frederica  (died  Aug.  6, 1820),  eld- 
est daughter  of  Frederic  William  IL,  from  whom 
he  separated  a  few  years  afterward.  When  the 
war  of  England  with  the  French  republic  broke 
out  in  1793,  he  was  appointed  to  command  a 
British  corps  in  the  Netherlands  attached  to 
the  army  of  the  prince  of  Saxe-Coburg.  He 
took  Valenciennes  July  26,  and  began  the 
siege  of  Dunkirk  Aug.  22 ;  but  on  Sept.  8  he 
was  defeated  by  Bouchard  at  Hondschoot  and 
compelled  to  retreat  behind  the  Meuse,  and  in 
1794  he  w^as  obliged  to  retire  to  Westphalia, 
whence  with  the  relics  of  his  corps  he  return- 
ed to  England  in  April,  1795,  w^here  in  Febru- 
ary previous  he  had  been  made  field  marshal. 
On  April  5,  1798,  he  became  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  British  army.  In  1799  he  com- 
manded an  expedition  in  Holland,  and  on  Sept. 
19  w^as  defeated  by  Brune  near  Bergen,  and  on 
Oct.  6  near  Alkmaar,  where  on  Oct.  18  he  sign- 
ed a  convention,  by  which  the  British  agreed  to 
surrender  8,000  prisoners  of  war  and  evacuate 
the  territories  of  the  republic.  On  Jan.  27, 
1809,  he  was  brought  into  most  unenviable  no- 
toriety in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  Mrs. 
Mary  Anne  Clarke,  his  mistress,  who  revealed 
to  Col.  Wardle  various  corrupt  transactions  in 
connection  wdth  the  army,  in  which  the  duke 
w^as  believed  to  be  implicated.  Col.  Wardle 
arraigned  the  duke  in  the  house  of  commons,  of 
which  he  w^as  a  member.  A  committee  of  in- 
vestigation was  appointed,  before  which  Mrs. 
Clarke  w^as  repeatedly  brought  to  testify,  and 
the  affair  caused  enormous  scandal.  It  appear- 
ed that  Mrs.  Clarke  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
selling  promotions  in  the  army,  pensions,  &c., 
to  a  great  extent,  and  that  persons  who  paid 
her  were  afterward  actually  promoted  or  pen- 
sioned ;  but  as  the  evidence  did  not  absolutely 
fix  upon  the  duke  a  share  in  the  corruption,  he 
was  on  March  20,  1809,  acquitted  by  278  votes 
against  196.  The  same  day  he  resigned  his 
office  of  commander-in-chief,  to  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  restored  by  the  prince  regent. 
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May  15, 1811,  In  1814  he  was  formally  thank- 
ed by  parliament  for  his  excellent  administra- 
tion of  the  army.  By  the  death  of  the  princess 
Charlotte,  iTov.  6,  1817,  he  became  heir  pre- 
sumptive to  the  throne.  In  1818  he  was  ap- 
pointed keeper  of  the  person  of  his  insane  fa- 
ther, with  a  salary  of  £10,000.  His  last  speech 
in  the  house  of  lords  was  delivered  in  1825 
against  Catholic  emancipation.  He  had  an 
allowance  of  £18,000  from  parliament,  beside 
£24,000  yearly  indemnity  for  the  bishopric  of 
Osnaburg;  but  he  died  heavily  in  debt.  A 
granite  column  surmounted  by  a  bronze  statue 
of  the  duke  was  erected  in  Carlton  gardens  by 
contribution  of  a  day^s  pay  from  the  officers  of 
the  British  army  in  1833. 

YORK  RIVER,  a  river  of  E.  Virginia,  form- 
ed by  the  union  of  the  Mattapony  and  Pamun- 
key  at  West  Point,  at  the  S.  E.  extremity  of 
King  William  co.  The  Mattapony  rises  in 
Spottsylvania  co.,  and  the  Pamunkey  is  formed 
on  the  border  of  Caroline  and  Hanover  cos.  by 
the  union  of  the  North  and  South  Anna  rivers. 
The  Mattapony  and  Pamunkey  have  each  a  S. 
E.  course  of  about  75  or  80  m.  The  York 'pur- 
sues the  same  general  direction,  and  falls  into 
Chesapeake  bay  about  15  m.  'N.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  James  river.  It  is  40  m.  long,  and  so 
broad  from  West  Point  downward  as  to  pre- 
sent almost  the  appearance  of  a  bay.  xit  its 
mouth  it  is  about  3  m.  across,  and  in  some 
places  it  is  still  wider.  It  is  navigable  to  its 
head.  Yorktown  on  the  S.  side  of  its  mouth, 
and  Gloucester  immediately  opposite,  were  im- 
portant military  points  during  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  in  the  civil  war  of  1861-2 ;  and  West 
Point  was  the  scene  of  a  defeat  of  the  confed- 
erate forces  by  Gen.  Franklin,  May  7,  1862. 

YORK  VOlvT  WARTENBURG,  Hans  David 
LuDwia,  count,  a  Prussian  general,  bornjn 
Konigsberg,  Sept.  26,  1769,  died  at  Klein-Ols, 
Oct.  3,  1821.  He  entered  the  army  in  1772, 
was  cashiered  in  1780,  served  in  Netherlands 
India  in  1783-4,  in  1786  was  made  a  captain 
in  the  Prussian  service,  was  a  colonel  in  1806, 
and  was  captured  by  the  French  along  with 
Blticher  at  Radkow,  Nov.  6,  1806 ;  became  a 
major-general  in  1807,  commanded  the  Prussian 
troops  in  Napoleon's  Russian  campaign,  and 
concluded,  Dec.  30, 1812,  a  convention  with  Die- 
bitsch  by  which  the  Prussians  abandoned  the 
French ;  defeated  Prince  Eugene  at  Dannekow, 
April  5,  1813 ;  fought  at  Ltitzen  and  Bautzen, 
took  a  decisive  part  in  the  battle  on  the  Katz- 
bach,  Aug.  26,  and  defeated  Bertrand  at  War- 
tenburg,  Oct.  3,  whence  he  received  his  title  of 
count.  During  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  Oct.  16, 
he  defeated  Marmont  at  Mockern.  On  Feb. 
11,  1814,  at  Montmirail,  he  saved  the  corps  of 
Gen.  Sacken,  which  had  rashly  engaged  Napo- 
leon, and  on  March  9  distinguished  himself  at 
Laon.  After  the  peace  of  Paris  he  visited  Lon- 
don, was  richly  pensioned,  and  made  command- 
ing general  of  Silesia  and  Posen.  After  the 
second  peace  of  Paris  he  lived  in  retirement, 
and  on  May  5,  1831,  was  made  a  field  marshal. 


YORKE,  Philip.    See  Hardwicke,  Eael  of. 

YORKSHIRE,  the  largest  county  of  Eng- 
land, bounded  N.  by  Durham  and  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Tees,  N.  E.  and  E.  by  the  North  sea, 
S.  by  the  estuary  of  the  Humber  and  the  coun- 
ties of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  and  Derby,  S.  W., 
W.,  and  N.  W.  by  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  and 
Westmoreland;  area,  5,983  sq.  m.  It  is  di- 
vided into  the  North,  East,  and  West  Ridings 
(Anglo-Saxon,  trithing  or  thriding^  a  third), 
each  with  its  own  government  and  officers, 
and  there  was  formerly  another  small  division 
called  the  "  ainsty"  of  York,  situated  near  the 
centre  of  the  shire,  which  has  been  incorporat- 
ed with  the  West  Riding ;  pop.  in  1861,  of  the 
North  Riding,  244,804;  East  Riding,  240,359; 
West  Riding,  1,507,511 ;  city  of  York,  40,377; 
total,  2,033,051.  The  capital  is  York,  and  the 
other  important  towns  are  Sheffield,  Leeds, 
Huddersfield,  Barnsley,  Hull,  Whitby,  Brad- 
ford, Scarborough,  Halifax,  Doncaster,  Pon- 
tefract.  Great  Preston,  Ripon,  Tadcaster,  Wake- 
field, Thirsk,  &c.  With  the  exception  of  the 
part  lying  between  Bridlington  bay  and  Spurn 
head,  the  coast  of  Yorkshire  is  high  and  bold, 
rising  generally  to  an  elevation  between  70 
and  150  feet,  but  in  some  places  attaining  an 
altitude  of  300,  and  in  one  spot  of  893  feet. 
Beside  the  harbors  afforded  by  the  rivers  Tees 
and  Humber,  and  their  estuaries,  the  most  im- 
portant are  those  of  Scarborough  and  Whitby. 
The  greater  part  of  the  drainage  of  the  county 
flows  into  the  Humber  by  the  river  Ouse  and 
its  numerous  tributaries  ;  and  of  the  remainder 
a  small  portion  on  the  W.  flows  by  the  Ribble 
to  the  Irish  channel,  and  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  the 
Tees  and  other  streams  directly  to  the  North  sea. 
An  extensive  valley  extends  from  the  N.  part 
of  the  county  to  the  river  Humber  at  the  S., 
and  is  enclosed  upon  the  E.  and  W.  sides  by 
moorlands,  which  upon  the  E.  side  are  from 
20  to  30  m.  broad,  and  in  some  places  reach  the 
height  of  1,200  or  1,400  feet,  while  on  the  W. 
they  gradually  increase  in  elevation,  the  loftiest 
point  being  2,911  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  In  the  S.  part  of  the  E.  side  these  moors, 
or  as  they  are  called  wolds,  gradually  become 
lower,  and  do  not  extend  to  the  coast,  but 
leave  between  them  and  the  sea  a  large  allu- 
vial tract  called  Holderness.  The  central 
valley,  as  it  descends  from  the  N.,  becomes 
gradually  wider,  and  at  length  flat  and  swampy 
as  it  approaches  the  Humber.  The  vale  of 
York,  the  districts  of  Holderness  and  Cleve- 
land, and  several  other  extensive  tracts,  are 
exceedingly  fertile ;  but  a  large  extent  of  the 
soil  of  the  wolds  is  altogether  barren,  or  yields 
but  scanty  crops.  Coal,  iron,  copper,  lead, 
freestone,  limestone,  and  alum  are  all  found. 
Agriculture  is  not  generally  so  far  advanced  as 
in  some  other  parts  of  England.  Great  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  breeding  of  horses,>  horned 
cattle,  and  sheep.  The  dairymen  of  London 
are  principally  supplied  with  cows  from  York- 
shire. The  hams  of  Yorkshire  have  attained 
great   celebrity.      The   iron   works    at    Low 
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Moor,  Rotherham,  and  Bowling  are  upon  a 
very  large  scale  ;  and  the  manufacture  of 
hardware,  cutlery,  and  plated  ware  is  carried 
on  most  extensively,  more  particularly  at 
Sheffield.  The  manufactures  are  almost  wholly 
confined  to  a  district  of  about  40  by  20  m.  in 
the  West  Riding,  and  include  cotton,  woollen, 
linen,  and  silk.  The  central  line  of  railway  lead- 
ing from  London  to  Scotland  passes  through 
the  county,  and  numerous  other  lines  intersect 
it  in  different  directions.  Yorkshire  returns 
37  members  to  parliament,  viz.,  2  from  each 
riding,  and  81  from  boroughs. 

YORKTOWN,  a  port  of  entry,  capital  of 
York  CO.,  Ya.,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
York  river,  11  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  70  m.  E. 
S.  E.  from  Richmond.  It  w^as  never  a  place 
of  much  commercial  importance,  and  is  chiefly 
noted  for  its  two  memorable  sieges  in  1781  and 
1862.— On  Aug.  1,  1781,  Lord  Oornwallis,  in 
obedience  to  orders  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to 
occupy  a  strong  defensible  position  in  Virginia, 
established  himself  at  Yorktown  with  his  whole 
army  of  about  8,000  men,  supported  by  several 
frigates  and  smaller  vessels  w^hich  were  an- 
chored in  the  York  river.  He  fortified  the 
place  by  7  redoubts  and  6  batteries  on  the  land 
side,  connected  by  a  line  of  intrenchments  ex- 
tending completely  around  the  town,  and  by  a 
line  of  batteries  along  the  river.  The  town  was 
further  defended  by  a  series  of  outworks,  with 
redoubts  strengthened  by  abatis,  and  field  works 
mounted  with  cannon.  Gloucester  point,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  was  also  strongly 
fortified.  In  the  latter  part  of  September  the 
combined  American  and  French  armies  etTected 
a  junction  with  Lafayette  at  Williamsburg, 
whence,  under  the  command  of  Washington, 
they  marched  on  the  28th  to  the  investment 
of  Yorktown.  The  whole  besieging  force 
amounted  to  about  16,000  men,  of  w^hom  7,000 
were  French  and  the  remainder  continentals 
and  militia.  The  British  abandoned  their  out- 
works at  the  approach  of  the  allies,  and  on  the 
30th  the  investment  of  the  town  was  completed. 
On  Oct.  9  the  first  parallel  was  established, 
and  several  heavy  batteries  opened  with  great 
effect  upon  the  enemy,  dismounting  a  number 
of  their  guns  and  destroying  a  frigate  and  3 
large  transports.  On  the  11th  the  2d  parallel 
was  opened ;  but  as  the  working  parties  were 
greatly  annoyed  by  an  enfilading  fire  from  two 
redoubts,  a  bold  and  successful  attack  was 
made  upon  them  on  the  night  of  the  14th  by 
two  detachments,  one  American,  commanded 
by  Gen.  Lafayette,  and  one  French,  and  the 
captured  works  were  included  in  the  parallel. 
The  position  of  Oornwallis  now  became  exceed- 
ingly critical.  Cut  off  from  receiving  reen- 
forcements,  or  from  escaping  by  sea,  by  the 
presence  of  the  French  fleet  in  Chesapeake 
bay,  and  knowing  that  his  fortifications  could 
not  long  withstand  the  fire  from  the  2d  paral- 
lel, he  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  a  sortie 
upon  the  most  advanced  batteries  of  the  be- 
siegers.   This  having  proved  a  complete  failure, 


he  conceived  the  desperate  plan  of  crossing  the 
river  to  Gloucester  point  with  his  whole  avail- 
able force,  and  pushing  northward  by  rapid 
marches.  But  a  violent  storm  which  drove 
his  boats  down  the  river  defeated  this  scheme, 
and  to  save  the  useless  shedding  of  blood  he  ■ 
proposed  to  capitulate.  On  the  19th  terms 
were  adjusted,  and  on  the  same  day  the  British 
army  to  the  number  of  about  7,000  surrendered 
to  Washington  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  total 
British  loss  during  the  siege  amounted  to  550, 
and  that  of  the  allies  to  about  300.  Among 
the  spoils  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  vic- 
tors were  75  brass  and  160  iron  cannon,  nearly 
8,000  stand  of  small  arms,  28  regimental  colors, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  material  of  war. 
This  success  virtually  decided  the  struggle  for 
independence  in  favor  of  the  revolutionists. 
Lord  George  Germain,  wiio  was  the  first  to 
announce  the  news  to  Lord  North,  upon  being 
asked  how  the  premier  took  it,  replied:  "As 
he  would  have  taken  a  ball  in  the  breast ;  for 
he  opened  his  arms,  exclaiming  wildly  as  he 
paced  up  and  down  the  apartment :  '  O  God ! 
it  is  all  over ! ' " — The  second  siege  of  York- 
town  was  commenced  by  the  United  States 
troops  under  Gen.  McClellan  on  April  5,.  1862. 
For  many  months  previous  the  confederate 
generals,  in  anticipation  of  an  attempt  to  ap- 
proach Richmond  along  the  peninsula  formed 
by  the  York  and  James  rivers,  had  been  erect- 
ing formidable  works  around  Yorktown,  and 
had  carried  a  chain  of  redoubts  across  the 
peninsula  to  the  mouth  of  the  Warwick  river, 
an  affluent  of  the  James.  Strong  works  were 
at  the  same  time  erected  on  Gloucester  point. 
The  labors  of  the  besiegers  were  impeded  by 
frequent  rains,  and  by  a  harassing  fire  from  the 
sharpshooters  of  the  enemy ;  but  the  parallels 
made  steady  progress  toward  the  town,  upon 
w^hich  in  the  beginning  of  May  a  severe  fire 
was  opened  from  several  batteries  of  heavy 
siege  guns.  Skirmishes  of  more  or  less  im- 
portance also  became  of  daily  occurrence,  and 
a  fleet  of  gun  boats  cooperated  with  the  besieg- 
ing force.  On  the  night  of  May  3  the  confeder- 
ates quietly  abandoned  their  works  on  both  sides 
of  the  York  river,  and  commenced  their  retreat 
to  Richmond.  At  sunrise  on  the  4th,  several 
hours  after  the  departure  of  the  enemy,  the 
United  States  troops  entered  the  deserted  works, 
where  were  found  71  heavy  guns,  and  large 
amounts  of  tents,  ammunition,  and  other  mate- 
rial of  w^ar.  The  works  proved  to  be  of  scien- 
tific construction  and  great  strength,  and  could 
have  withstood  a  much  severer  cannonade  than 
was  brought  to  bear  against  them.  The  confed- 
erate forces,  which  consisted  originally  of  a  di- 
vision under  Gen.  Magruder,  were,  according  to 
ordinary  estimates,  increased  during  the  siege 
to  upward  of  50,000  men.  McClellan's  troops 
probably  numbered  between  85,000  and  90,000. 
A  pursuit  of  the  enemy  was  immediately  com- 
menced, and  on  the  5th  was  fought  the  action 
of  Williamsburg,  after  which  the  enemy  retired 
unmolested  behind  the  lines  of  Richmond. 
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YORUBA,  a  country  of  central  Africa,  lying 
N".  of  the  bight  of  Benin  and  W.  of  the  Niger, 
between  lat.  7°  and  9"^  30'  K  and  long.  V  60' 
and'  5""  50'  E. ;  area,  about  70,000  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
estimated  at  3,000,000.  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
Barb  a  or  Borgoo,  E.  by  N'ufe  or  Nupe,  S.  E. 
by  Benin,  S.  by  Ijebu,  Egba,  Iketu,  &c.,  and 
W.  by  Dahomey  and  Mahee.  The  princi- 
pal towns  are  Ishabbeh,  Iganna,  Ishakki,  Igbo- 
ho,  Ikisbi,  Ilorrin,  Offa,  Ogbomoshaw,  Ejigbo, 
Iwo,  Ideh,  Ibadan,  Ijaye,  Isehin,  Awaye,  and 
Awyaw,  the  capital  of  the  country.  Most 
of  these  towns  have  from  20,000  to  60,000  in- 
habitants. The  surface  is  undulating  and  ele- 
vated about  1,000  feet  above  the  ocean;  in  the 
northern  portion  there  are  hills  rising  about 
2,000  feet  above  the  table  land  or  3,000  feet 
above  sea  level.  The  greater  part  of  the  coun- 
try is  prairie,  though  there  are  some  forests 
along  the  river  valleys.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Ossoon,  the  Ogoon,  the  Awyun,  and  some  small- 
er "Streams  discharging  their  waters  into  the 
bight  of  Benin,  and  the  Assa  and  Moze,  tribu- 
taries of  the  Oya  or  upper  Niger.  The  rivers 
are  too  rapid  and  too  much  obstructed  by  falls 
for  navigation,  but  are  not  subject  to  floods. 
There  are  two  seasons,  the  wet,  from  March  to 
November,  and  the  dry,  from  November  to 
March.  The  quantity  of  rain,  even  during  the 
rainy  season,  is  not  large.  The  average  heat 
of  the  dry  season  is  from  80°  to  82°  F.,  and  the 
highest  range  of  the  mercury  at  Ijaye  is  93°, 
and  at  Ogbomoshaw  97.6°.  The  heat,  though 
not  excessive,  is  long  continued,  and  produces 
great  lassitude.  The  harmattan  or  awyeh  is  a 
cool  and  very  dry  north  wind,  similar  to  the 
northers  of  Texas  and  Mexico,  which  causes 
the  mercury  to  sink  rapidly,  sometimes  as  low 
as  60°.  The  climate  is  not  sickly  for  the  na- 
tives, but  Europeans  or  Americans  find  the 
low  lands  very  insalubrious.  On  the  higher 
lands  there  is  less  to  predispose  to  sickness, 
but  whites  are  generally  subject  to  great  de- 
bility if  their  residence  is  protracted.  Iron  ex- 
ists in  large  quantities,  and  there  is  said  to  be 
some  copper.  The  rocks  are  mostly  granitic. 
The  forests  are  composed  in  part  of  short 
scrubby  trees,  and  in  part  of  those  of  gigantic 
size  and  height,  w^hile  few  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions are  found ;  the  African  teak,  the  sassa- 
wood  or  irolco^  and  ebony  are  the  most  valua- 
ble of  the  forest  trees.  Camwood  and  the  oil 
palm  are  also  found  in  considerable  quantities, 
as  are  the  wine  palm,  the  fan  palm,  the  cocoa- 
nut,  and  a  species  of  palmetto.  Among  the 
cultivated  trees  are  several  species  of  fig,  none 
of  which  however  bear  valuable  fruit,  the  but- 
ter tree,  and  the  African  locust,  whose'  seeds 
are  used  in  palaver  sauce.  Among  the  plants 
and  shrubs  of  medicinal  value  are  the  cubebs, 
sarsaparilla  (said  to  be  superior  to  the  Hondu- 
ras), aloes,  and  the  large  white  pond  lily.  The 
principal  animals  are  the  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus,  lion,  leopard,  panther,  buffalo, 
2  or  3  kinds  of  wild  cats,  civet  cats,  the  hyaena, 
wild  dog,  cony,  rabbit,  several  species  of  squir- 


rels, and  of  antelopes,  apes,  and  monkeys,  and 
two  of  wild  hogs.  The  birds  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  include  the  eagle,  vulture,  hawk, 
crow,  heron,  crested  crane,  stork,  Guinea  fowl, 
quail,  partridge,  dove,  pigeon,  wild  duck,  king- 
fisher, mocking  bird,  goatsucker,  parrot,  par- 
oquet, love  bird,  cockatoo,  hornbill,  oriole, 
creeper,  lark,  sparrow,  scarlet  weaver,  sun- 
bird,  &c.  There  are  few  fishes,  perch,  trout, 
catfish,  and  torpedoes  being  the  principal. 
Some  of  the  serpents,  such  as  the  python,  are 
of  great  size.  The  termites  or  great  white  ants, 
with  their  hillocks  larger  than  a  native  hut,  and 
two  species  of  the  driver  ant,  one  red  and  the 
other  black,  which  devour  every  kind  of  ver- 
min, are  among  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
insect  tribes.  Most  of  the  domestic  animals  of 
Europe  and  America  are  reared  in  Yoruba. 
The  sheep  is  covered  with  hair  instead  of  wool. 
— The  natives  of  Yoruba  are  for  the  most  part 
brown  or  black,  but  have  not  the  features  or 
hair  of  the  typical  negro,  though  there  are 
some  of  these  among  them,  evidently  of  a  dif- 
ferent race,  and  far  below  the  Yorubans  in  in- 
telligence. The  latter  are  an  active  and  intel- 
ligent people,  industrious,  chaste,  and  of  mild 
and  truthful  disposition,  but  fond  of  trading 
and  avaricious.  They  learn  readily,  and  are 
remarkable  for  their  reverence  for  their  par- 
ents and  superiors.  Their  language  is  pecu- 
liar, differing  from  that  of  the  nations  adjacent, 
and  is  spoken  by  over  4,000,000  people.  They 
are  idolaters,  but  their  religious  system  is  re- 
markably free  from  cruelty.  They  hold  some 
slaves,  perhaps  one  fifth  of  the  population. 
These  are  mostly  prisoners  taken  in  war,  and 
are  seldom  treated  with  cruelty.  The  country 
is  admirably  adapted  to  the  culture  of  cotton, 
which  is  there  a  perennial  shrub  or  tree ;  the 
British  government  are  seeking  to  stimulate  its 
production.  It  has  also  been  visited  by  the 
agents  of  the  African  civilization  society  of 
the  United  States,  who  report  very  favorably 
upon  it. 

YOSEMITE  FALLS.     See  California. 

YOUATT,  William,  an  English  veterinary 
surgeon,  born  in  1777,  died  in  London,  Jan.  9, 
1847.  He  published  "The  Complete  Grazier" 
(London,  new  ed.,  1850)  ;  "  Extent  and  Obli- 
gation of  Humanity  to  Brutes;"  "Treatise  on 
Cattle  "  (new  ed.,  1851)  ;  "Treatise  on  Sheep" 
(new  ed.,  1851);  "Treatise  on  the  Horse" 
(1843);  "Treatise  on  the  Pig"  (1847);  and 
"Treatise  on  the  Dog"  (1848);  and  was  the 
owner  and  editor  of  "  The  Veterinarian,"  es- 
tablished in  London  in  1828,  the  first  periodical 
devoted  to  that  class  of  subjects.  His  writings 
are  still  of  authority. 

YOUMANS,  Edward  Livingston,  an  Amer- 
ican scientific  writer  and  lecturer,  born  in  Al- 
bany county,  N.  Y.,  in  1821.  In  his  boyhood 
he  contracted  a  malady  of  the  eyes  which  de- 
prived him  of  vision  for  several  years.  He 
had  an  early  fondness  for  scientific  study,  and, 
with  the  help  of  a  sister  who  read  to  him  and 
assisted  in  experimenting,  he  devoted  himself  to 
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chemistry.  The  difficulties  he  encountered  in 
study  from  the  loss  of  sight  drew  his  attention 
forcibly  to  the  subject  of  ocular  illustration  in 
science,  and  led  to  the  publication  of  his  "  Chem- 
ical Chart  of  Colored  Diagrams"  (1851),  for 
class-room  use.  In  1852  he  published  a  *'  Class 
Book  of  Chemistry"  (12mo.,  ISTew  York),  an 
enlarged  and  revised  edition  of  which  appeared 
in  1862.  This  was  followed  by  the  ''Atlas  of 
Chemistry"  (1854),  in  which  the  same  plan  of 
pictorial  illustration  was  carried  out,  and  ac- 
companied by  explanatory  text.  He  has  also 
published  "Alcohol  and  the  Constitution  of 
Man"  (1855),  and  the  "Hand  Book  of  House- 
hold Science"  (1857).  Mr.  Youmans  is  a  pop- 
ular lecturer  on  scientific  subjects.  He  is  now 
(Dec.  1862)  in  Europe  studying  the  various 
systems  of  primary  education  and  the  bearings 
of  science  upon  educational  progress. 

YOUNG,  a  new  N.  W.  co.  of  Texas,  inter- 
sected by  the  Brazos  river ;  area,  1,050  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  592,  of  whom  92  were  slaves. 
The  surface  is  undulating  and  diversified  by 
prairie  and  woodland,  and  the  soil  is  fertile. 
Capital,  Belknap. 

YOUNG,  Alexander,  D.D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  born  in  Boston  in  1800,  died  there, 
March  15, 1854.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1820,  studied  theology  at  Cambridge, 
and  in  1825  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  New 
South  Congregational  church  in  Boston,  which 
oflSce  he  held  till  the  close  of  his  life.  In 
1849  he  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  board  of 
overseers  of  Harvard  college.  He  published 
"  Discourse  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Na- 
thaniel Bowditch"  (Boston,  1838) ;  "  Chronicles 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  the  Colony  of  Ply- 
mouth" (1841) ;  "  Chronicles  of  the  First  Plant- 
ers of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay"  (1846) ; 
"Library  of  Old  English  Prose  Writers"  (9 
vols.,  1831-'4)-,  and  several  biographical  and 
occasional  discourses. 

YOUNG,  Arthur,  an  English  writer  on  ag- 
riculture, born  at  Bradfield,  SuflTolk,  Sept.  7, 
1741,  died  there,  April  12,  1820.  The  son  of 
the  rector  of  the  parish,  he  was  educated  at 
Lavenham  school,  and  in  1758  was  apprenticed 
to  a  wine  merchant  at  Lynn ;  but  disliking  busi- 
ness, he  wrote  a  political  pamphlet  which  he 
sold  to  a  bookseller,  began  a  periodical  called 
the  "  Universal  Museum,"  and  stopped  it  by  the 
advice  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  in  1760  began  to 
write  on  agricultural  subjects.  In  1768  he  pub- 
lished "  A  Six  Weeks'  Tour  through  the  South- 
ern Counties,"  which  at  once  became  popular, 
on  account  of  its  shrewd  observations  and 
lively,  imaginative  style ;  and  this  he  soon  fol- 
lowed with  "  A  Course  of  Experimental  Agri- 
culture" (2  vols.  4to.,  London,  1770),  which 
contained  "  an  exact  register  of  the  course  of 
business  transacted  during  five  years  on  over 
300  acres  of  various  soils,"  which  he  had  man- 
aged at  Samford  Hall,  Essex.  While  thus  en- 
gaged in  farming,  he  was  also  a  parliament- 
ary reporter  to  the  "  Morning  Post"  of  London, 
and  spent  only  Saturdays  and  Sundays  on  his 


farm ;  and  accordingly  at  the  end  of  his  five 
years  he  paid  £100  to  another  to  take  his  lease 
off  his  hands.  He  now  published  his  "  Six 
Months'  Tour  through  the  North  of  England  " 
(4  vols.  8vo.,  1770),  the  fruit  of  a  journey 
made  in  1768,  which  was  followed  by  ''The 
Farmer's  Tour  through  the  East  of  England  " 
(4  vols.  8vo.,  1770);  "The  Farmer's  Guide" 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  1770) ;  "  The  Farmer's  Calendar" 
(1771)  ;  "  Political  Essays  on  the  Present  State 
of  the  British  Empire"  (1771) ;  "  Observations 
on  the  Present  State  of  Waste  Lands"  (1771) ; 
"  Rural  Economy"  (1772)  ;  and  "  Political 
Arithmetic"  (1774).  In  l775-'6  he  visited  Ire- 
land, studying  not  only  the  farming  of  the 
country,  but  other  matters  of  public  interest, 
and  there  spent  two  years  as  the  manager  of 
a  large  estate  near  Cork,  after  which  he 
published  his  "Tour  in  Ireland"  (2  vols.  8vo., 
1780).  In  1779  he  determined  to  emigrate  to 
America,  but  was  dissuaded  by  his  mother.  He 
now  devoted  himself  to  practical  husbandry, 
working  with  his  own  hands,  analyzing  soils, 
making  experiments,  &c.  Catharine  II.  sent 
to  him  three  young  Russians  to  be  instructed 
in  farming.  His  great  work,  the  "  Annals  of 
Agriculture,"  began  in  1784,  and  was  continued 
through  45  8 vo.  volumes;  to  this  George  III., 
who  afterward  presented  him  with  a  merino 
ram,  contributed  under  the  name  of  Ralph 
Robinson.  Engaging  in  a  warm  public  discus- 
sion on  the  wool  bill,  in  the  interest  of  the 
farmers,  he  was  burned  in  eflSgy  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  Norwich  in  1787.  Making  a  horse- 
back journey  in  France,  followed  by  repeated 
visits  to  the  continent,  he  next  published  his 
"  Travels  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy"  (2  vols. 
4to.,  179¥),  and  about  the  same  time  printed  in 
a  pamphlet  his  correspondence  with  Washing- 
ton. He  had  been  a  friend  of  liberal  ideas, 
but  the  excesses  of  the  French  revolution  drew 
from  him  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Example 
of  France  a  Warning  to  Britain"  (1793).  Ap- 
pointed secretary  to  the  board  of  agriculture  in 
1789,  with  a  salary  of  £400,  he  held  that  office 
till  his  death.  In  1801  the  French  directory 
ordered  his  agricultural  works  to  be  translated, 
and  they  were  published  under  the  title  of  Le 
cultuateur  Anglais  (20  vols.  8vo.,  Paris.)  He 
received  countless  testimonials  from  agricultural 
societies  and  distinguished  persons,  and  has  no 
doubt  exerted  a  greater  influence  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  agriculture  than  any  other  writer. 

YOUNG,  Brigham.     See  Mormons. 

YOUNG,  Edward,  an  English  poet,  born  at 
Upham,  near  Winchester,  in  1684,  died  April  12, 
1765.  He  was  educated  on  the  foundation  at 
Winchester  college,  and  subsequently  entered 
All  Souls'  and  Corpus  Christi  colleges,  Oxford, 
at  the  former  of  which  he  received  in  1708  a 
law  fellowship.  In  1714  he  took  the  degree  of 
LL.B.,  and  in  1719  that  of  LL.D.,  but  gave  no 
attention  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  his  pro- 
fession being  rather  that  of  poet  and  courtier, 
which  he  followed  until  his  80th  year.  His 
earliest  publication  was  a  poem  entitled  "An 
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Epistle  to  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lord  Lans- 
downe,"  so  fall  of  fulsome  adulation  that  the 
author,  becoming  ashamed  of  his  own  produc- 
tion, wisely  suppressed  it.  In  the  same  year 
appeared  two  long  poems,  "The  Last  Day" 
and  ''  The  Force  of  Religion,"  which  were  suc- 
ceeded in  1714  by  a  "Poem  on  the  Death  of 
Queen  Anne."  Shortly  afterward  he  began  to 
devote  himself  to  dramatic  composition,  and 
in  1719  produced  at  Drury  Lane  his  tragedy  of 
"Busiris."  "The  Revenge,"  brought  out  in 
the  same  theatre  in  1721,  was  dedicated  to  the 
notorious  PhiHp,  duke  of  Wharton,  who  for 
several  years  previous  had  been  his  patron  and 
admirer.  It  is  still  occasionally  performed.  In 
1725-8  appeared  his  satires,  published  under 
the  general  title  of  "  The  Love  of  Fame,  the 
Universal  Passion,"  by  which  he  acquired  much 
reputation,  and,  what  was  not  less  coveted  by 
the  poet,  upward  of  £3,000  in  money.  In 
1729  he  took  orders,  and  was  nominated  one 
of  the  king's  chaplains ;  and  thinking  the  oc- 
cupation of  dramatic  author  unsuitable  to  his 
new  calling,  he  withdrew  from  rehearsal  a  new 
tragedy,  "The  Brothers,"  which  was  on  the 
eve  of  being  produced  on  the  stage.  In  1730 
he  received  from  All  Souls'  college  the  rectory 
of  Welwyn  in  Hertfordshire,  valued  at  £300  a 
year,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  was  married 
to  Lady  Elizabeth  Lee,  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Lichfield.  The  union  was  the  source  of  much 
mutual  happiness,  and  the  death  of  his  wife  in 
1741,  accompanied  by  several  contemporaneous 
family  afflictions,  gave  rise  to  Young's  most 
celebrated  poetical  work,  the  "  Night  Thoughts," 
published  in  London  in  1742-'6.  He  produced 
many  other  poems  and  miscellaneous  writings, 
and  in  1762  published  a  collected  edition  of  his 
works  in  4  vols.  12mo.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  occupied  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  closet  to 
the  princess  dowager  of  Wales. 

YOUNG,  John  Clark,  D.D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  born  in  Greencastle,  Penn.,  Aug.  12, 
1803,  died  June  23^  1857.  He  was  educated  at 
Columbia  and  Dickinson  colleges,  and  at  the 
Princeton  theological  seminary,  and  having 
been  licensed  to  preach  by  the  third  presbytery 
of  New  York  in  1828,  became  pastor  of  a 
church  in  Lexington,  Ky.  In  1830  he  was 
elected  president  of  Centre  college,  Danville, 
Ky.,  an  office  which  he  retained  until  his  death. 
For  some  years  he  also  had  charge  of  a  congre- 
gation in  Danville.  Dr.  Young  was  one  of  the 
most  influential  ministers  of  his  denomination 
in  the  United  States. 

YOUNG,  Matthew,  a  British  mathematician 
and  prelate,  born  in  county  Roscommon,  Ire- 
land, in  1750,  died  at  Whit  worth,  Lancashire, 
Nov.  28,  1800.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
college,  Dublin,  took  orders,  became  professor 
of  natural  philosophy  in  his  college  in  1786, 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  royal  Irish 
academy,  to  whose  "  Transactions"  he  contrib- 
uted extensively,  and  was  made  bishop  of  Clon- 
fert  and  Kilmacduach.  He  wrote  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Principia  of  Newton,  and  published 


"An  Essay  on  the  Phenomena  of  Sounds  and 
Musical  Strings"  (1784),  and  "Principles  of 
Natural  Philosophy"  (1800). 

YOUNG,  Thom:as,  an  English  scholar,  born 
at  Milverton,  Somersetshire,  June  13,  1773, 
died  in  London,  May  10, 1829.     Of  a  Quaker 
family,  and  the  youngest  of  10  children,  he 
spent  6  years  at  school,  studying  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  Italian,  and  Hebrew,  was  a  private 
tutor  for  4  years  (l787-'92),  studying  in  his 
leisure  oriental  languages  also,  with  the  higher 
mathematics,  botany,  zoology,  and  entomology, 
and  amusing  himself  with  turning  and  micro- 
scope making,  and  then  went  to  London  to 
study  medicine.     His  medical  studies,  which 
he  had  for  some  time  varied  with  the  study 
of  music  and  the  pleasures  of  refined  social 
life,  led  him  to  Edinburgh  in  1794,  in  which 
year  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  royal  socie- 
ty.    In  1795  he  went  to  Gottingen,  where  he 
studied  civil   and  natural  history,   medicine, 
gymnastics,  and  horsemanship  for  9  months, 
and  took  the  degree  of  M.D.,  and  after  a  tour 
through  Germany  returned  to  England  in  1797. 
He  entered  Emmanuel  college,  Cambridge,  as  a 
matter  of  form,  was  graduated  in  1799,  and  in 
1800  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
London.     But  having  inherited   a  handsome 
property,  he  never  sought  an  extensive  prac- 
tice, preferring  instead  to  devote  himself  to  his 
favorite  studies.     In  1801  he  was   appointed 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  the  royal 
institution,  but  was  too  profound  and  precise 
to  be  popular  as  a  lecturer,  and  resigned  in 
1803.    In  1802  he  became  foreign  secretary  of 
the  royal  society,  which  office  he  retained  till 
his  death.     His  lectures  before  the  royal  insti- 
tution, afterward  published  as  "  A  Course  of 
Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy  and  the  Me- 
chanic Arts"  (2  vols.  4to.,  1807),  containing  a 
complete    system  of  natural  philosophy,  set 
forth  the  principle  of  interferences  in  the  un- 
dulatory  theory  of  light,  of  which  Sir  John 
Herschel  says  that  "  this  discovery  alone  would 
have  sufficed  to  place  its  author  in  the  highest 
rank  of  scientific  immortality,  even  were  his 
other  almost  innumerable  claims  to  such  dis- 
tinction disregarded."     He  lectured  on  the  ele- 
ments of  medical  science  and  practice  at  the 
Middlesex  hospital  in  1809-'10,  and  was  chosen 
one  of  the  physicians  of  St.  George's  hospital 
in  1811.     Having  studied  the  Coptic  language, 
he  endeavored  to  interpret  the  hieroglyphics 
of  Egypt,  and,  though  not  perfectly  successful, 
was  before  Champollion  in  the  career  of  bril- 
liant discovery  which  unlocked  the  records  of 
that  ancient  country.      (See  Hieroglyphics, 
vol.  ix.  p.  162.)    In  1813  he  published  "An 
Introduction  to  Medical  Literature"  (2d   ed., 
1823),  and  in  1815  "A  Practical  and  Historical 
Treatise  on  Consumptive  Diseases."    In  1816 
he  became  secretary  to  the  commission  to  es- 
tablish a  more  uniform  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  and  drew  up  the  three  reports  of 
that  commission  (1819,1820,  1821);  in  1818 
he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  board  of 
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longitude,  and  after  its  dissolution  conducted 
the  "  Nautical  Almanac."  In  1827  he  was 
chosen,  in  place  of  Yolta,  a  foreign  associate 
of  the  academy  of  sciences  in  Paris.  His 
"Miscellaneous  Works"  have  been  collected 
by  Dean  Peacock  and  Mr.  John  Leitch  (4  vols. 
8vo.,  London,  1855),  by  the  former  of  whom 
his  ''Life"  was  also  written  (8vo.,  1855).  The 
work  on  which  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  published  posthumously,  entitled 
*'  Rudiments  of  an  Egyptian  Dictionary"  (8vo., 
London,  1830). 

YOUNG-,  Thomas  Johis",  an  American  cler- 
gyman, born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Oct.  22, 
1803,  died  there  in  Oct.  1852.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Yale  college  in  1823,  was  tutor  in 
Charleston  college  for  one  year,  studied  at  the 
Episcopal  theological  seminary  in  New  York, 
was  ordained  by  Bishop  Bowen  in  1827,  was 
rector  of  several  country  parishes  in  South 
Carolina,  and  in  1847  became  assistant  rector 
of  St.  Michael's  church,  Charleston,  which  of- 
fice he  retained  till  his  death.  He  was  a  zeal- 
ous and  kindly,  as  well  as  studious  man,  and 
an  efficacious  preacher,  and  devoted  himself 
especially  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  negroes. 

YPRES  (Flemish,  Yperen  or  Ypern)^  a  for- 
tified city  of  Belgium,  province  of  W.  Flanders, 
on  the  river  Yperl6,  30  m.  S.  W.  from  Bruges ; 
pop.  17,975.  It  is  situated  in  a  marshy  and 
unhealthy  region,  has  a  Gothic  cloth  hall,  begun 
in  1342,  now  used  as  a  council  house  and  for 
other  public  purposes ;  the  Gothic  church  of 
St.  Martin,  where  Jansenius,  bishop  of  Ypres,  is 
buried,  and  other  churches ;  2  colleges,  4  hos- 
pitals, &c.  Woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  goods, 
laces,  ribbons,  &c.,  are  manufactured,  and  salt 
is  made. — Ypres  was  first  surrounded  with 
walls  in  1388,  and  was  strongly  fortified  by 
Louis  XIY.  in  1688.  In  the  14th  century  it  had 
200,000  inhabitants  and  employed  4,000  looms. 

YPSILANTI,  a  city  of  Washtenaw  co.,  Mich., 
on  the  Huron  river  and  the  Michigan  central 
railroad,  30  m.  W.  by  S.  from  Detroit,  and  254 
from  Chicago ;  pop.  in  1860,  3,955.  It  is  pleas- 
antly situated  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and  popu- 
lous agricultural  district,  and  is  the  seat  of  the 
state  normal  school.  It  has  also  an  excellent 
union  school  with  4  ward  schools,  8  churches, 
2  newspaper  offices,  and  several  mills  and 
manufactories  of  woollen  goods,  iron,  flour,  fur- 
niture, leather,  paper,  &c. 

YPSILANTI,  the  name  of  a  powerful  and 
wealthy  Fanariote  family,  originating  at  Trebi- 
zond,  and  claiming  descent  from  the  Comneni. 
I.  Athanasius,  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century,  was  a  favorite  of  the  sultan  at  Con- 
stantinople. II.  Alexander,  his  son  (put  to 
death  in  1805),  was  interpreter  at  the  Sublime 
Porte,  became  hospodar  of  Wallachia  in  1774, 
granted  religious  freedom  to  Lutherans  in  1780, 
resigned  in  1781,  was  appointed  to  the  same 
office  in  1790,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Rus- 
sians and  released  after  the  peace  of  Jassy  in 
1792,  was  suspected  by  the  Porte  of  treason- 
able relations  with  Russia,  and  was  executed 


with  great  tortures.  IIL  Oonstantine,  son  of 
the  preceding,  born  in  Constantinople  about 
1760,  died  in  Kiev  in  1816,  conspired  to  free 
Greece,  but  was  discovered  and  fled.  His 
father  having  obtained  his  pardon,  he  returned 
and  became  interpreter  to  the  Porte,  and  in 
1799  was  appointed  hospodar  of  Moldavia,  and 
shortly  afterward  of  Wallachia.  Dismissed  in 
1805,  he  entered  the  Russian  service  to  fight 
against  Turkey,  but  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit 
withdrew  to  Kiev,  where  he  lived  on  a  pension 
from  the  Russian  government.  lY.  Alexan- 
der, son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Constanti- 
nople, Dec.  12,  1792,  died  in  Vienna,  Jan.  31, 
1828,  entered  the  Russian  service  in  1809  as  an 
officer  in  the  cavalry  of  the  guard,  became  ma- 
jor in  1812,  and  lost  his  right  hand  in  the  battle 
of  Dresden,  Aug.  27, 1813.  He  was  made  a  colo- 
nel and  adjutant  of  Alexander  I.,  and  in  1817 
became  a  major-general.  In  1820  he  took  the 
leadership  of  the  movement  projected  by  the 
HetaBria,  the  secret  society  formed  to  pro- 
mote the  independence  of  Greece,  and  the 
outbreak  began  in  the  Danubian  principalities 
in  Feb.  1821 ;  but  the  fatal  issue  of  the  battle 
at  Dragashan,  June  19, 1821,  put  an  end  to  the 
project  for  the  time.  Ypsilanti  surrendered 
himself  to  the  Austrians,  and  was  kept  a  pris- 
oner by  them  for  six  years;  and  when  re- 
leased in  1827,  through  the  interposition  of  the 
czar  Nicholas,  his  health  was  hopelessly  de- 
stroyed. Y.  Demetrius,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  in  Constantinople,  Dec.  25,  1793, 
died  in  Vienna,  Jan.  31,  1832,  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Russian  service  in  1814,  joined 
the  insurrection  in  the  Morea  in  June,  1821, 
demanded  that  the  supreme  command  should 
be  given  him,  and  on  its  refusal  quarrelled 
with  the  party  of  Mavrocordato,  but  took  com- 
mand of  the  siege  of  Tripolitza,  which  he  car- 
ried by  storm  in  October,  but  was  repulsed  in 
December  at  Nauplia.  In  Jan.  1822,  he  was 
chosen  president  of  the  national  assembly,  and 
met  with  varying  but  not  remarkable  fortune 
as.  a  military  leader  during  the  spring,  but  in 
July  distinguished  himself  by  audaciously  hold- 
ing the  citadel  of  Argos  and  rendering  pos- 
sible the  total  destruction  of  the  enemy  in  the 
passes  between  that  place  and  Corinth.  In  1823 
he  withdrew  from  public  afiairs,  but  in  June, 
1825,  successfully  opposed  Ibrahim  Pasha  at  the 
mills  of  Lerna,  and  in  1826  took  a  prominent 
part  in  advocating  the  rejection  of  the  pro- 
posed English  protectorate.  When  Capo  d'Istria 
assumed  the  government  in  1828,  Ypsilanti 
was  made  commander  of  the  troops  in  eastern 
Greece,  but  resigned  in  1830.  In  April,  1832, 
after  the  assassination  of  Capo  d'Istria,  he  was 
chosen  one  of  the  7  members  of  the  executive 
commission,  and  held  that  office  till  his  d^ath. 

YRIARTE,  Juan  de,  a  Spanish  linguist,  born 
at  Orotava,  in  the  island  of  Tenerifie,  Dec.  15, 
1702,  died  in  Madrid,  Aug.  23,  1771.  In  1714 
he  was  sent  to  school  at  Paris,  afterward  stud- 
ied the  English  language  in  London,  revisited 
Tenerifie  in  1724,  and  then  went  to  Madrid  and 
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became  a  secretary  in  the  royal  printing  office, 
a  librarian  in  the  royal  library,  and  in  1740 
official  translator  to  the  principal  secretary  of 
state.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  royal 
academy  in  1743,  and  devised  an  improved  sys- 
tem of  orthography,  punctuation,  and  accentu- 
ation for  the  Spanish  language.  He  began  a 
Spanish-Latin  dictionary,  but  never  went  be- 
yond the  letter  A.  He  left  in  manuscript  His- 
toria  de  las  islets  de  Ganaria^  and  Paleografia 
Griega,  A  selection  of  his  works  was  publish- 
ed in  1774  (2  vols.  4to.,  Madrid). — Tomas  de, 
a  Spanish  author,  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
born  at  Orotava,  Teneriffe,  Sept.  18,  1750,  died 
in  Madrid,  Sept.  17,  1791.  He  received  his 
education  in  Madrid  under  the  auspices  of  his 
uncle,  ancr  at  the  age  of  18  produced  some 
translations  of  French  plays  which  were  per- 
formed upon  the  Spanish  stage.  He  also  ac- 
quired considerable  reputation  at  court  as  a 
classical  and  belles-lettres  scholar,  and  received 
a  place  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
which  he  retained  until  the  close  of  his  life. 
His  literary  pursuits  were  much  interrupted  by 
personal  controversies  with  rivals,  and  in  1786 
he  was  summoned  before  the  inquisition  on 
suspicion  of  being  tainted  with  the  new  French 
philosophy.  His  published  works,  apart  from 
his  controversial  writings,  comprise  original 
and  translated  dramas,  didactic  poems,  and  fa- 
bles. The  best  of  his  poems  is  La  musica,  pub- 
lished in  1780,  which  has  passed  through  5 
editions  and  been  translated  into  the  chief  Eu- 
ropean languages.  His  reputation  however 
rests  upon  his  fables,  nearly  80  in  number,  and 
written  in  upward  of  40  different  metres. 
The  fictions  were  all  invented  by  himself,  in 
which  respect  they  differ  from  similar  modern 
productions,  and,  what  is  also  a  novelty,  they 
are  restricted  in  their  moral  purpose  to  the 
correction  of  the  faults  and  follies  of  men  of 
learning.  "  They  are  too  narrative  in  their 
structure,"  says  Ticknor,  "  and  fail  somewhat 
in  the  genial  spirit  which  distinguishes  ^sop 
and  La  Fontaine;  but  their  influence  was  so 
much  needed  in  the  age  of  bad  writing  in 
which  they  appeared,  and  they  are  beside  so 
graceful  in  their  versification,  that  they  were 
not  only  received  with  great  favor  at  first,  but 
have  never  lost  it  since."  They  have  been 
translated  into  English  by  George  H.  Deve- 
reux  (-'Literary  Fables  of  Yriarte,"  16mo., 
Boston,  1855). 

YTTRIUM  (from  Ytterby,  in  Sweden,  where 
the  minerals  containing  it  were  first  found),  a 
rare  metal,  first  obtained  pure  by  Wohler  in 
1828,  the  oxide  of  which,  discovered  by  Gadolin 
in  1794,  occurs  in  small  quantity  as  a  component 
of  several  minerals,  such  as  gadolinite,  tankelite, 
y  ttro-cerite,  &c.  It  is  most  conveniently  obtain- 
ed from  its  chloride,  upon  heating  in  a  platinum 
crucible  a  stratified  mixture  of  this  salt  and 
potassium.  The  chlorine  passes  to  the  latter, 
the  metal  yttrium  remaining  in  shining,  pulveru- 
lent scales,  of  iron-gray  color,  but  which  upon 
burnishing   show  a  high  metallic  lustre.     Its 


symbol  is  Y.  Yttrium  is  not  oxidized  in  the  air 
at  red  heat,  nor  by  contact  with  steam ;  but 
in  oxygen  gas  it  burns  brilliantly,  yielding  a 
white  protoxide,  or  yttria.  This,  however,  is 
best  secured  through  a  process  employed  to 
separate  it  from  the  mineral  gadolinite ;  the 
carbonate  is  thus  first  formed,  and  being  ignit- 
ed, yttria  remains.  Yttria  (YO)  is  a  white  pow- 
der, without  odor  or  taste,  soluble  in  the  carbon- 
ates of  the  alkalies,  especially  that  of  ammonia. 
Upon  precipitating  its  salts  from  an  aqueous 
solution,  it  takes  the  form  of  a  hydrate.  With 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  iodine,  &c.,  yttrium  forms 
colorless  and  more  'or  less  crystalline  salts. 
The  chloride  is  obtained  upon  passing  chlorine 
over  a  mixture  of  yttria  and  charcoal,  in  a 
heated  porcelain  tube.  A  characteristic  of  solu- 
tions of  yttria  is  their  yielding  a  white  precip- 
itate with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

YUBA,  a  InT.  co.  of  California,  bounded  "W. 
by  the  Feather  river  and  S.  by  Bear  river,  and 
intersected  by  the  Yuba  river ;  area  estimated 
at  863  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  13,671.  The  E. 
part  is  mountainous,  being  traversed  by  the 
Sierra  Nevada  range,  and  the  W.  part  is  undu- 
lating or  level.  The  soil  is  highly  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1858  were  85,975  bushels  of 
wheat,  153,765  of  barley,  8,700  of  oats,  3,750 
of  Indian  corn,  21,000  lbs.  of  wool,  and  2,395 
tons  of  hay;  and  there  were  50,000  grape 
vines.  There  were  6  grist  mills,  27  saw  mills, 
an  iron  foundery,  9  quartz  mills,  and  2  news- 
paper offices.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
mining  counties  in  the  state.  The  county  is 
intersected  by  the  San  Francisco  and  Marys- 
ville  and  the  central  railroads,  unfinished. 
Capital,  Marysville. 

YUCATAN,  called  also  Meeida  and  Cam- 
peachy,  a  state  of  the  Mexican  confederation, 
comprising  the  peninsula  of  the  same  name, 
bounded  N.  W.  and  N.  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
N.  E.  by  the  channel  or  strait  of  Yucatan, 
which  separates  it  from  Cuba,  E.  by  the  Carib- 
bean sea,  S.  by  Balize  and  Guatemala,  S.  W. 
by  Tabasco,  and  W.  by  the  bay  of  Campeachy. 
It  lies  between  lat.  18°  and  21°  40'  N.,  long. 
87°  25'  and  90°  30'  W. ;  length  from  N.  to  S. 
about  250  m.,  mean  breadth  200  m. ;  area,  47,253 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857,  680,325.  The  coast  has 
few  indentations.  In  the  S.  W.  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive lagoon  called  Laguna  di  Terminos, 
lying  partly  in  the  state  of  Tabasco.  On  the 
S.  E.  are  3  small  bays,  the  Puerto  de  Calen- 
turas,  Bahia  del  Espiritu  Santo,  and  Bahia  de 
la  Ascension.  The  rivers  are  few  and  small, 
and  when  rain  fails  the  interior  becomes  a  dry 
and  parched  desert,  where  springs  of  fresh 
water  can  scarcely  be  found.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco, Champoton,  and  Honda  are  the  largest 
streams.  There  is  one  lake  of  considerable  size, 
Lake  Ohichancanab.  The  interior  is  occupied 
by  lofty  ridges,  which  are  dry  and  sterile. 
Toward  the  coast  the  country  is  better  wa- 
tered, and  much  of  it  is  covered  with  heavy 
forests  of  baywood,  redwood,  mahogany,  and 
other  trees  of  large  size  and  great  value.    Con- 
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siderable  tracts  are  cultivated,  and  produce 
cotton,  maize,  rice,  pepper,  tobacco,  and  sugar 
cane.  Cattle  are  also  raised  in  large  numbers, 
and  beef  salted  or  dried  and  salted  hides  form 
important  articles  of  export.  The  other  ex- 
ports are  salt  fish,  dye  woods,  straw  hats,  hon- 
ey and  wax,  cocoanuts  and  other  fruits,  and  the 
hemp  Qalled.  jenequen^  produced  from  the  fibres 
of  the  agave.  The  state  is  divided  into  5  de- 
pendencies and  18  districts.  Its  principal 
towns  are  Merida,  the  capital,  Oampeachy, 
Valladolid,  Izamal,  Bacalar,  and  Tekax.  Sisal 
is  the  port  of  Merida,  but  has  little  trade. 
Oampeachy  is  the  principal  seaport.  The  evi- 
dences of  a  higher  civilization  possessed  by  the 
race  who  originally  inhabited  Yucatan  are 
abundant  and  interesting.  The  ruins  of  Ux- 
mal,  Chichen,  Kabah,  Zayi,  &c.,  have  been  ex- 
plored by  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Oatherwood, 
and  others.  Those  of  IFxmal,  the  most  remark- 
able, are  situated  about  45  m.  S.  S.  W.  from 
Merida,  and  10  m.  from  those  of  Zayi.  They 
comprise  numerous  massive  limestone  struc- 
tures built  on  broad  terraced  platforms,  and  all 
highly  ornamented.  The  largest  single  build- 
ing is  called  the  "house  of  the  governor," 
which  has  a  front  of  322  feet,  and  contains  24 
rooms.  The  most  beautiful  structure  is  the 
"house  of  the  nuns,"  composed  of  4  ranges  en- 
closing a  large  courtyard,  with  88  apartments. 
The  "  house  of  the  dwarf,"  on  a  very  steep 
mound  88  feet  high,  was  a  teocalli  for  human 
sacrifices.  About  |  of  the  population  of  Yuca- 
tan are  of  pure  Indian  blood,  and  speak  the 
Maya  language.  The  remainder  are  mostly  of 
mixed  race,  with  a  few  whites,  generally  of 
European  birth.  Education  is  at  a  low  ebb, 
though  there  is  a  college  at  Oampeachy,  and 


schools  in  the  larger  towns. — Yucatan  was  dis- 
covered in  1517  by  Francisco  Hernandez  Cor- 
dova, and  subjected  by  Cortes.  From  1821, 
when  the  Spanish  yoke  was  thrown  ofi^,  it  re- 
mained independent  till  1824,  when  it  united 
with  the  Mexican  confederation.  In  1840  it 
proclaimed  itself  again  an  independent  repub- 
lic, and  in  1843,  having  secured  its  own  terms 
of  peace,  reentered  the  confederation.  It  was 
again  independent  from  1846  to  1852. 

YUGYAKARTA.     See  Jokjokaeta. 

YUPUEA.     See  Japuea. 

YUSUF.     See  Joussouf. 

YVERDUN,  or  Yveedon  (anc.  Ehrodunum)^ 
a  town  of  the  canton  of  Vaud,  Switzerland,  18 
m.  N.  from  Lausanne,  near  the  mauth  of  the 
Thiele,  on  the  lake  of  Neufchatel;  pop.  in 
1860,  3,619.  It  has  an  old  castle  built  in  1135 
by  Conrad,  duke  of  Zahringen,  in  which  Pes- 
talozzi  established  in  1805  his  educational  insti- 
tute, and  developed  the  principles  of  his  system 
of  education. 

YVOlSr,  Adolphe,  a  French  painter,  born  at 
Esch wilier,  department  of  Moselle,  in  1817, 
studied  under  Paul  Delaroche,  travelled  in  Rus- 
sia in  1843,  and  brought  back  with  him  a  series 
of  designs  which  were  exhibited  in  Paris  in 
1847-'8.  Beside  several  portraits,  he  has  pro- 
duced "The  Remorse  of  Judas"  (1846),  "The 
Battle  of  Kolikova"  (1860),  "The  First  Con- 
sul descending  the  Alps"  (1853),  "  Marshal  Ney 
supporting  the  Rear  Guard  in  Russia"  (1855), 
and  "  The  Seven  Deadly  Sins,"  designed  after 
Dante  (1855).  He  was  sent  to  the  Crimea  by 
the  government,  and  painted  "  The  Capture  of 
the  Malakoflf "  (1869),  &c.  He  is  an  artist  of  re- 
markable power,  and  holds  a  prominent  place 
among  the  living  historical  painters  of  France. 


Zthe  last  letter  of  the  Teutonic,  Romanic, 
^  and  most  of  the  Slavic  alphabets,  the  6th 
of  the  Greek,  and  the  7th  of  the  Hebrew,  Phoe- 
nician, and  Arabic.  In  English,  French,  Por- 
tuguese, and  modern  Greek,  it  is  simply  a  linguo- 
dental  consonant,  forming  the  feeble  or  sonorous 
counterpart  of  the  sibilant  S,  the  difiference  be- 
tween the  two  resulting  from  the  fact  that  in 
sounding  Z  the  vocal  chords  of  the  glottis  are 
used,  while  in  sounding  S  they  are  inactive.  In 
all  these  languages  the  regular  sound  of  Z  is  that 
heard  in  the  words  zone^  zebra,  zinc.  In  the  an- 
cient Greek  it  had  the  sound  of  cZs,  and  was  reck- 
oned metrically  as  a  double  consonant.  It  was 
introduced  into  the  Latin  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus, when  it  was  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
alphabet.  In  German  it  is  pronounced  as  ts ; 
in  Italian  as  ts  and  tz ;  in  Spanish  like  th  in 
tJiink.  The  Russians  have  two  letters,  one  the 
8th  of  their  alphabet,  representing  our  simple 
Z,  the  other  the  23d,  equivalent  to  ts. — As  a 
numeral  the  Greek  Z  signifies  7;  among  the 


Romans  Z  stood  for  2,000 ;  with  a  horizontal 
line  over  it,  for  2,000,000. 

ZACAPA.     See  Sacapa. 

ZAOATECAS,  a  central  state  of  the  Mexican 
confederation,  bounded  N.  by  Durango,  Coahui- 
la,  and  New  Leon,  E.  by  San  Luis  Potosi,  and 
S.  andW.  by  Guadalajara ;  area,  26,833  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1857,  302,141.  It  nearly  encloses  the 
little  state  of  Aguas  Calientes.  Zacatecas  be- 
longs to  the  central  table  lands  of  Mexico,  and 
much  ©fit  is  arid.  It  is  drained  by  the  affluents 
of  the  Santiago,  the  Santander,  and  the  Rio 
Grande  del  Parras.  It  has  9  lakes,  all  highly 
impregnated  with  carbonate  of  soda.  The 
mountains  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  which  traverse 
the  state,  contain  some  of  the  richest  silver 
mines  on  the  continent.  There  are  3  exten- 
sive veins,  upon  which  nearly  3,000  shafts  have 
been  opened,  and  it  is  estimated  that  these 
mines  have  produced  silver  to  the  value  of 
$1,000,000,000.  The  most  celebrated  mines 
are  those  of  Zacatecas  and  Sombrerete.    The 
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principal  towns  are  Zacatecas,  the  capital,  Fres- 
nilla,  Sombrerete,  Lagos,  and  Aguas  Oalientes. 
The  principal  productions  beside  silver  are  cat- 
tle and  grain.  Near  the  western  boundary  of 
the  state  are  extensive  ruins,  called  Los  Edifi- 
cios,  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  ancient  tem- 
ples.— ^Zacatecas,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  a 
narrow  valley,  150  m.  K  K  W.  from  Guanajuato ; 
pop.  in  1854,  25,427.  It  is  built  over  a  vein  of 
silver,  which  has  been  deeply  explored.  It  has 
a  fine  appearance  from  a  distance,  owing  to  the 
size  and  massiveness  of  its  churches,  and  the 
elegance  of  some  of  its  residences;  but  its 
streets  are  narrow  and  crooked.  It  has  a  man- 
ufactory of  gunpowder  and  a  mint. 

ZAOH,  Anton,  baron  von,  an  Austrian  gen- 
eral, borii  in  Pesth,  June  17,  1744,  died  in 
Gratz,  Nov.  22,  1826.  He  entered  the  academy 
of  engineers  in  Vienna  in  1760,  served  in  the  7 
years'  war  on  the  general  staff,  taught  mathe- 
matics in  the  Vienna  military  academy,  was  at 
the  siege  of  Belgrade  in  1788,  and  was  major- 
general  and  quartermaster-general  in  Italy  in 
1796 ;  in  1799  was  chief  of  the  staff,  and  led  the 
grenadiers  at  Marengo,  where  he  was  captured. 
In  1801  he  was  made  a  field-marshal  lieuten- 
ant, and  in  1806  governor  of  Trieste. — Feanz, 
baron  von,  a  German  astronomer,  brother  of 
the  preceding|^  born  in  Presburg,  June  4,  1754, 
died  of  cholera  in  Paris,  Sept.  2,  1832.  He 
served  in  the  Austrian  army,  spent  some  time 
in  England,  was  director  of  the  observatory  at 
Seeberg  near  Gotha  from  1787  to  1806,  accom- 
panied the  widowed  duchess  of  Saxe-Gotha  in 
a  journey  in  France  in  1804-'5,  removed  to  the 
south  of  France  in  1812,  and  went  with  the 
duchess  to  Italy  in  1813,  settling  at  Genoa, 
where  they  remained  till  her  death  in  1827, 
when  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  relieved 
from  the  stone  by  the  operation  of  lithotrity, 
and  remained  there  till  his  death.  While  in 
Italy  he  took  great  interest  in  the  establish- 
ment of  an  observatory  at  Naples,  and  another 
at  Lucca.  His  GeograplmcTie  Ephemeriden  and 
Monatliclie  Gorrespondenz  (28  vols.,  Gotha, 
1800-'13),  publications  of  great  value,  he  con- 
tinued after  he  was  in  Italy  under  the  title  of 
Gorrespondance  astronomique  (1818-28).  He 
also  wrote  on  the  attraction  of  mountains,  and 
published  several  series  of  astronomical  tables. 

ZAOHARlA,  Justus  Feiedrich  Wilhelm, 
a  German  poet,  born  in  Frankenhausen,  May 
1,  1723,  died  in  Brunswick,  Jan.  80,  1777.  He 
studied  law  at  Leipsio,  but  devoted  himself  to 
literature,  at  first  adhering  to  Gottsched,  but 
afterward  going  over  to  the  new  school.  He 
was  professor  of  belles-lettres  at  Brunswick 
when  he  died.  His  first  work,  Ber  Benom- 
mist^  a  mock  heroic  poem,  was  published  by 
Gottsched  in  1744,  and  his  best  productions  are 
of  that  class.  He  translated  "  Paradise  Lost" 
into  German  hexameters.  His  collected  works 
were  published  in  2  vols.  (1772),  and  a  volume 
of  his  posthumous  writings  appeared  in  1781. 

ZAOHARIl  VON  LINGENTHAL,  Kael 
Salomo,  a  German  jurist,  born  in  Meissen,  Sept. 


14,  1769,  died  in  Heidelberg,  March  27,  1843. 
He  studied  at  Leipsic  and  "Wittenberg,  and 
in  1797  became  professor  of  law  at  the  latter 
university,  whence  he  removed  to  Heidelberg 
in  1807,  afterward  declined  professorships  at 
Gottingen  and  Leipsic,  was  repeatedly  chosen  a 
member  of  the  legislature  of  Baden,  and  was 
ennobled  in  1842.  His  works  are  numerous 
and  of  very  great  value. 

ZAFFRE.     See  Cobalt,  vol.  v.  p.  403. 

ZAGOSKIN,  or  Sagoskin,  Mihail  Nikolaie- 
viTCH,  a  Russian  dramatist  and  novelist,  born  in 
Ramzay,  in  the  government  of  Penza,  July  26, 
1789,  died  in  Moscow,  June  5, 1852.  At  14  years 
of  age  he  became  clerk  in  a  government  office 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  1812  an  officer  of  the 
militia  of  the  capital.  He  was  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Polotzk,  and  participated  in  the  siege 
of  Dantzic  as  adjutant  to  Gen.  Lewis.  After 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  wrote  a  comedy 
called  Prohavnilc^  or  "  The  Wag,"  which  was 
acted  at  the  St.  Petersburg  theatre.  He  now 
obtained  a  situation  connected  with  the  thea- 
tre, and  was  made  honorary  librarian  of  the 
imperial  library.  In  1820  he  became  director 
of  the  theatre  at  Moscow.  He  wrote  17  com- 
edies, of  which  the  most  important  are:  *'Mr. 
Boganotoff,  or  the  Country  Gentleman  in  the 
Metropolis;"  "Boganotoff  the  Second,  or  the 
Metropolitan  in  the  Country;"  "A Romance  on 
the  High  Road  ;"  and  "The  Journey  Abroad." 
In  1829  he  produced  at  Moscow  a  novel  in  3 
volumes  entitled  "  George  Miloslaffsky,  or  the 
Russians  in  1612,"  which  gave  him  a  high 
reputation  in  Russia.  In  1834  the  romance 
appeared  in  ai;i  English  translation  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Young  Muscovite,  or  the  Poles  in 
Russia,"  edited  by  Capt.  Frederic  Chamier,  R.  N. 
None  of  his  many  later  novels  attained  the  suc- 
cess of  the  first.  He  published  3  or  4  volumes 
of  essays  under  the  title  of  Moshva  i  Moshvitchi. 

ZAGRAB.    See  Ageam. 

ZAHN,  JoHANN  Kael  Wilhelm,  a  German 
architect  and  painter,  born  at  Rodenburg,  Aug. 
21,  1800,  was  educated  in  Oassel,  visited  Paris 
and  Italy  in  1822-'4,  and  was  in  Italy  again 
from  1830  to  1840,  when  he  returned  to  Berlin, 
where  in  1829  he  had  been  appointed  profes- 
sor in  the  academy  of  fine  arts.  His  iDrincipal 
work  is  Die  schonsten  Ornameiite  imd  merlc- 
wurdigsten  Gemalde  aus  Pompeii^  Herculanum 
und  Stabia  (Berlin,  1828). 

ZAIRE.    See  Congo. 

ZAJONCZEK,  JozEF,  a  Polish  prince,  born 
at  Kamieniec  in  1752,  died  in  Warsaw,  July  28, 
1826.  He  served  under  Kosciuszko  in  the  war 
against  Russia,  became  a  major-general,  emi- 
grated to  France,  served  under  Bonaparte  in 
Italy  and  Egypt,  was  a  general  of  division  in 
1802,  lost  a  leg  at  the  battle  of  Polotzk,  Aug. 
17,  1812,  where  he  commanded  an  army  corps, 
on  the  creation  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  in 
1815  was  appointed  viceroy  by  Alexander  I., 
made  a  prince  in  1818,  and  on  the  accession  of 
Nicholas  in  1825  was  confirmed  in  all  his  titles 
and  dignities.    The  Poles,  who  rejoiced  at  his 
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appointment,  found  him  devoted  to  the  czar, 
and  came  to  hate  him  accordingly.  He  wrote 
an  Histoire  de  la  revolution  de  Pologne  en  1794 
(Paris,  1797). 

ZALEUCUS,  the  lawgiver  of  the  Epizephy- 
rian  Locrians  in  southern  Italy.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  a  slave,  and  employed 
as  a  shepherd,  but  Diodorus  describes  him  as 
of  good  family.  So  much  disorder  and  dis- 
tress prevailed  among  the  colonists,  that  they 
applied  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi  for  a  remedy, 
and  were  enjoined  to  make  laws  for  them- 
selves. These  they  received  from  Zaleucus, 
who  published  ordinances  which  he  professed 
to  have  received  from  the  goddess  Minerva  in 
a  dream.  They  were  promulgated  in  664  B.  0., 
40  years  earlier  than  the  code  of  Draco,  and 
were  therefore  the  first  collection  of  written 
laws  possessed  by  the  Greeks.  There  is  noth- 
ing certain  in  regard  to  them  except  their  ex- 
traordinary rigor,  and  their  having  definite 
penalties  attached  to  their  violation.  They 
were  for  a  longtime  observed  by  the  Locrians; 
and  so  great,  we  are  informed,  was  their  aver- 
sion to  any  change,  that  whoever  proposed  a 
new  law  was  obliged  to  appear  in  public  with 
a  rope  around  his  neck,  and  if  his  proposition 
was  not  accepted  he  was  immediately  strangled. 
The  penalty  for  adultery  was  the  loss  of  both 
eyes.  The  son  of  Zaleucus  was  convicted  of 
that  crime,  but  the  father,  refusing  to  grant 
the  prayers  of  the  people  to  remit  the  punish- 
ment, had  one  of  his  own  eyes  put  out  and  one 
of  his  son's,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demand  of 
the  law.  According  to  one  account,  Zaleucus 
fell  fighting  for  his  country ;  according  to  an- 
other, he  slew  himself  for  violating  one  of  his 
own  laws. 

ZALUSKI,  a  Polish  family,^  of  whom  the 
following  are  the  most  distinguished  members : 
I.  AiJTDRZEj  CnRYZOSTOM,  an  orator  and  author, 
born  about  1650,  died  in  1711.  He  was  bishop 
of  Ermeland  and  grand  chancellor  of  Poland 
under  Augustus  II.,  and  wrote,  though  not  for 
publication,  Bpistolce  Historico- Familiar es  (4 
vols.,  Braunsberg,  1709-'61),  which  contain 
valuable  materials  for  the  history  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  John  Sobieski.  II.  JozEF  Andrze J, 
founder  of  one  of  the  greatest  libraries  of  east- 
ern Europe,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
1701,  died  Jan.  9, 1774.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
waywode  of  Rawa,  and  became  canon  of  Plock 
and  grand  referendary  of  the  kingdom.  Upon  the 
contest  for  the  succession,  which  sprang  up  after 
the  death  of  Augustus  II.,  between  his  son  Au- 
gustus III.  and  Stanislas  Leszczynski,  he  em- 
braced the  cause  of  the  latter,  by  whom  he  was 
sent  to  Rome  as  ambassador  to  Pope  Clement 
XII.  There  he  remained  3  years,  and  when 
Stanislas  repaired  to  Lorraine,  he  went  to  his 
court.  Obtaining  an  amnesty  from  Augustus,  he 
went  back  to  his  native  country  and  was  made 
bishop  of  Kiev.  With  the'  assistance  of  his  broth- 
er, the  bishop  of  Cracow,  he  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  vast  library,  collected  from  foreign  sources 
and  the  monastic  and  scattered  libraries  of  Po- 


land. In  1748  it  was  placed  in  a  building  at 
Warsaw  owned  by  the  two  brothers,  and  there 
kept  for  the  use  of  the  public.  In  1766,  at  the 
diet,  he  inveighed  so  violently  against  the  dis- 
sidents, protected  by  Russia,  that,  upon  the 
demand  of  the  Russian  ambassador  Repnin, 
he  was  taken  to  Kalooga,  and  there  confined 
until  1773.  During  his  residence  there  he 
wrote  from  memory  a  bibliographical  account, 
in  a  kind  of  blank  verse,  of  the  books  in  his 
library  which  treated  of  Polish  history.  It  was 
published  in  1832  at  Cracow  under  the  title 
of  BiblioteTca  TiistoryTcow  pohMch.  By  his  will 
the  library  was  left  to  the  Polish  people,  but 
after  his  death  it  received  no  accessions,  and 
on  the  third  partition  of  Poland  in  1795  was 
carried  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  it  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  present  imperial  library.  Al- 
though it  had  diminished  rather  than  increased 
when  taken  to  Russia,  it  numbered  then  262,640 
volumes  and  about  25,000  engravings.  Most  of 
the  books  were  in  the  Latin,  French,  and  Ger- 
man languages ;  4,368  were  in  English,  4,051 
in  Polish,  and  25  in  Russian ;  and  80,000  vol- 
umes were  on  the  subject  of  theology.  Za- 
luski  composed  an  autobiography  in  verse,  and 
a  Bjpecimen  Historm  Folonice  Griticm  (Dantzic, 
1733),  and  wrote  several  bibliographical  works, 
part  of  which  have  been  printed.  His  writings, 
though  marked  by  extraordinary  learning,  are 
very  deficient  in  taste. 

ZAMx\,  Battle  of.     See  Hannibal. 

ZAMBECOARI,  Francesco,  count,  an  Ital- 
ian aeronaut,  born  in  Bologna  in  1756,  killed 
Sept.  21,  1812.  He  was  of  a  noble  family,  en- 
tered the  Spanish  naval  service,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks,  and  was  put  in  the  bagnio 
at  Constantinople,  but  was  finally  liberated 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador. Having  given  attention  to  the  subject 
of  aeronautics,  he  invented  an  apparatus  for 
steering  the  balloon,  his  theory  of  management 
being  based  upon  the  difference  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  air  currents  at  different  heights. 
By  increasing  or  diminishing  the  volume  of 
gas  in  his  balloon,  he  proposed  to  rise  or  de- 
scend at  pleasure,  and  then  to  guide  his  course 
by  oars.  Attempting  to  carry  his  project  into 
execution,  he  lost  his  life  by  the  balloon  catch- 
ing in  a  tree  and  taking  fire. 

ZAMBESI,  Zambeze,  or  Secheke,  a  river  of 
E.  Africa,  which  rises  in  Lake  Dilolo,  in  lat. 
11°  30'  S.,  long.  23°  30'  E.  It  is  first  called 
the  Leeba,  and  flows  S.  S.  E.  for  about  200  m., 
where  it  is  joined  from  the  N.  E.  by  the  Lee- 
ambye,  which  is  believed  to  have  its  origin  in 
Lake  Shuia,  and  may  be  the  main  stream.  Its 
next  course  is  S.  about  150  m.,  then  S.  E.  about 
200  m.,  when  it  receives  from  the  S.  W.  the 
Chobe,  a  very  large  river,  which  has  its  source 
in  the  direction  of  Benguela  and  the  Damaras 
country.  About  40  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohobe  are  the  Victoria  falls,  first  discovered 
and  fully  described  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  where 
the  river,  about  half  a  mile  wide,  rushes  over  a 
precipice  100  feet  high,  and,  turning  almost  at 
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a  right  angle,  flows  for  30  m.  between  two 
walls  of  rock  in  a  channel  not  more  than  20 
yards  wide.  About  300  m.  below  the  falls  it 
receives  from  the  left  the  Kafue,  another  large 
affluent,  and  140  m.  further  down  the  Loangwa, 
flowing  from  the  north.  Its  next  course  is  E. 
and  S.  E.  for  nearly  400  m.  more  to  its  delta, 
receiving  about  30  m.  above  the  apex  of  the 
delta  the  Shire,  a  large  and  navigable  river 
from  the  I^T.  Its  waters  are  discharged  by  sev- 
eral mouths,  the  delta  extending  75  or  80  m., 
but  sand  bars  prevent  the  entrance  of  large 
ships.  Inside  the  bar  the  river  is  navigable  for 
940  m.  to  the  falls,  and  above  them  for  nearly 
400  more.  Its  whole  course  from  Lake  Dilolo  is 
1,430  m.,  but  reckoning  from  the  source  of  the 
Leeambye  it  is  probably  somewhat  longer.  It 
is  liable  to  inundations. 

ZAMOJSKI,  or  Zamoyski,  an  ancient  family 
of  Poland,  of  which  the  following  have  been 
the  most  distinguished  members.  I.  Jan,  a 
statesman  and  general,  born  in  Skokow,  in 
the  palatinate  of  Chelm,  April  1,  1541,  died 
near  Skokow,  July  3,  1605.  He  was  educated 
at  Paris,  Strasbourg,  and  Padua,  at  which  last 
place  he  published  in  1562  a  funeral  oration  on 
Fallopius,  and  in  1563  a  learned  treatise  on  the 
constitution  of  the  Roman  senate.  In  1564  he 
was  elected  rector  of  the  university,  and  while 
in  that  office  published  a  digest  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  institution,  and  a  dissertation  en- 
titled De  Perfecto  Senatore  Syntagma,  In  1565 
he  returned  to  Poland,  and  from  1569  to  15V2 
was  employed  in  arranging  the  documents  in 
the  public  archives.  He  was  made  starost  of 
Bielsk,  and  upon  the  death  of  King  Sigismund 
Augustus  in  1572,  he  succeeded  in  so  organiz- 
ing the  equestrian  order,  that  in  the  diet  of 
1573,  held  at  Warsaw,  Henry  of  Anjou  (after- 
ward Henry  III.  of  France)  was  chosen  king 
of  Poland.  He  was  sent  to  Paris  at  the  head 
of  the  embassy  commissioned  to  announce  to 
the  monarch  his  election ;  and  upon  Henry's 
acceptance  of  the  crown,  Zamojski  was  ap- 
pointed grand  chamberlain  and  starost  of  Kry- 
szyn.  Upon  the  abandonment  of  Poland  by 
Henry,  a  party  of  nobles  elected  Maximilian  II. 
of  Austria,  and  he  was  proclaimed  king  by  the 
primate ;  but  the  party  hostile  to  the  house 
of  Austria  chose  Stephen  Bathori,  who  march- 
ed rapidly  to  Cracow,  and  was  there  crowned. 
Zamojski,  who  was  the  leader  of  this  move- 
ment, was  made  grand  chancellor  of  the  king- 
dom. In  1580,  during  the  war  with  Russia, 
Bathori  appointed  him  commander  of  the 
principal  army,  with  the  title  of  hetman ;  and 
in  1582  he  negotiated  the  peace  by  which 
Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Novgorod  were  ceded 
to^  Poland.  The  bitter  enmity  which  his  favor 
with  the  king,  whose  niece  he  married,  had 
excited,  and  his  unpopularity  for  the  share  he 
had  in  the  execution  of  a  nobleman,  Samuel 
Zborowski,  led  him  to  retire  to  a  great  extent 
from  public  life,  and  to  spend  his  time  in  im- 
proving his  estates.  After  the  death  of  Bathori 
in  1586,  he  might  have  secured  the  crown 


for  himself;  but  he  used  his  influence  in  favor 
of  Sigismund  III.,  the  son  of  the  king  of  Swe- 
den, defeated  the  army  of  the  opposing  claim- 
ant, the  archduke  Maximilian,  at  Cracow,  pur- 
sued him  into  Silesia,  and  took  him  and  his 
forces  prisoners.  From  1590  to  1597  he  was 
engaged  in  a  constant  series  of  wars;  and 
while  Sigismund,  with  whom  he  was  no  favor- 
ite, did  not  concern  himself  about  the  condi- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  he  almost  alone  maintain- 
ed the  integrity  of  the  state,  fighting  success- 
fully against  the  Turks,  Tartars,  and  Cossacks, 
and  oftentimes  supporting  the  army  from  his 
private  fortune.  In  1597  he  was  engaged  in  a 
successful  campaign  against  the  Swedes,  when 
increasing  infirmities  compelled  him  to  give  up 
the  command  and  retire  to  his  estates,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits,  the  results 
of  which  were  published  under  the  title  of 
Dialecta  Ghrysippea,  In  1605  he  made  at  the 
diet  a  violent  speech  against  the  king,  to  which 
Sigismund  made  a  violent  reply,  menacingly 
putting  his  hand  upon  his  sword.  The  chan- 
cellor cried  out :  *'  Withdraw  your  hand  from 
your  sword,  prince;  do  not  oblige  history  to 
record  that  we  were  Brutuses  and  you  a 
CaBsar."  Zamojski  was  not  only  a  great  states- 
man and  general,  but  a  munificent  patron  of 
literature  and  the  sciences.  He  founded  New 
Zamosc,  which  came  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  strongest  fortresses  of  Poland,  and  estab- 
lished there  an  academy  and  a  famous  printing 
press.  He  wrote  Testamentum  Joannis  Zamori 
(Mentz,  1606),  and  many  letters  of  his  are  to 
be  found  in  Lunig's  Literm  Procerum  Eiiropm, 
II.  Jan  IL,  a  general,  grandson  of  the  preced- 
ing, born  in  1626,  died  in  Warsaw,  April  2, 
1665.  He  participated  under  John  Casimir  in 
the  campaign  of  1651  against  the  Cossacks, 
was  made  palatine  of  Sandomir,  and  was  very 
conspicuous  in  the  following  wars.  In  1659  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  army  which  acted  in 
the  Ukraine  against  the  czar  of  Russia.  III. 
Andezej,  count,  a  statesman,  born  in  Biezun 
in  1716,  died  in  Zamosc,  Feb.  10,  1792.  He  en- 
tered the  military  service  of  Saxony,  went 
back  to  Poland  in  1754  with  the  rank  of  major- 
general,  and  was  made  marshal  of  the  palatinate 
of  Smolensk.  In  1760  he  emancipated  his  serfs, 
a  measure  which  met  with  much  opposition  from 
the  nobility.  On  the  accession  of  Stanislas  Au- 
gustus he  was  appointed  grand  chancellor ;  but 
when,  in  1767,  at  the  demand  of  the  Russian 
general  Repnin,  several  senators  and  bishops 
were  taken  to  Kalooga,  he  indignantly  resigned 
his  office  and  retired  to  private  life.  In  1776, 
at  the  request  of  the  diet,  he  undertook  to  draw 
up  a  code  of  laws,  which  he  completed  in  two 
years.  It  was  printed  under  the  title  of  Zbior 
praw  sqdowych  (3  vols.,  Warsaw,  1778).  The 
liberal  character  of  the  code,  especially  its  pro- 
vision for  a  general  measure  of  emancipation, 
aroused  against  it  so  great  a  hostility,  that  in 
the  diet  of  1780  it  was  not  permitted  to  be 
read,  but  it  was  adopted  in  1791. 
ZAMPIERI.    See  Domeniohino. 
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ZANESVILLE,  a  city  and  the  capital  of 
Muskingum  co.,  Ohio,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Muskingum  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Licking  river,  and  at  the  intersection  of  the 
central  Ohio  and  the  Cincinnati,  Wilmington, 
and  Zanesville  railroads,  60  m.  E.  from  Colum- 
bus, and  179  m.  E.  N.  E.  from  Cincinnati; 
pop.  in  1860,  12,000.  The  Muskingum  is  here 
crossed  by  an  iron  railroad  bridge  538  feet 
long,  and  3  other  bridges.  The  city  is  well 
built,  with  wide  regular  streets,  lighted  with 
gas,  and  has  water  works,  15  churches,  free 
schools,  with  a  fund  of  nearly  $500,000  left  by 
John  Mclntire,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the 
place,  for  the  education  of  poor  children,  5 
newspaper  offices,  a  bank,  2  cotton  and  2  wool- 
len factories,  2  glass  works,  5  iron  founderies, 
a  sugar  and  cider  mill  factory,  a  paper  mill,  5 
flouring  mills  with  a  capacity  for  2,000  barrels 
daily,  a  brass  and  bell  foundery,  2  oil  mills,  8 
steam  engine  and  machine  manufactories,  a 
rolling  mill  and  nail  factory,  an  iron  blast  fur- 
nace, extensive  potteries,  and  manufactories  of 
furniture  and  wooden  ware.  The  rivers  afi'ord 
great  water  power,  and  the  city  is  in  the  midst 
of  large  fields  of  coal,  iron  ore,  fire  clay,  &c. 
Zanesville  was  settled  in  1799,  and  from  1810 
to  1812  was  the  capital  of  the  state. 

ZANGUEBAR,  a  name  now  falling  into  dis- 
use, but  formerly  given  by  the  Portuguese,  and 
after  them  by  other  Europeans,  to  a  tract  of 
country  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa.  Its  bounda- 
ries have  never  been  defined ;  it  is  laid  down 
by  most  geographers  as  extending  from  the 
country  of  the  Somauli  or  Eesali,  about  lat.  4° 
10'  N.,  to  the  ]Sr.  frontier  of  Mozambique,  near 
Cape  Delgado,  lat.  10°  38'  S.  It  has  been  little 
explored  except  near  the  sea.  There  are  sev- 
eral towns  on  the  coast,  the  principal  of  which 
are  Magadoxo,  Jubb,  Mombas,  Melinda,  Baga- 
moyo,  Mhoamaji,  and  Quiloa,  and  there  are 
some  excellent  harbors,  though  dangerous  reefs 
line  a  great  part  of  the  shore.  There  are  two 
or  three  large  and  important  islands  a  little 
way  out  to  sea,  including  Pemba,  Zanzibar, 
and  Monfeea.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Jubb,  Ozy,  Lindy,  and  Rowoona.  The  year  is 
divided  into  the  wet  and  dry  seasons,  and  in 
the  former  the  country  is  subject  to  great  in- 
undations. The  soil  along  the  coast  is  fertile 
in  rice,  millet,  peas,  beans,  melons,  pumpkins, 
the  sugar  cane,  cocoanut,  banana,  plantain, 
&c.,  and  the  forests  supply  the  caoutchouc  tree 
.  and  many  valuable  species  of  timber.  Cattle, 
sheep,  and  fowls  are  abundant.  The  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  lion,  leopard,  several  kinds  of  ante- 
lopes, hippopotamus,  and  crocodile  are  found ; 
the  rivers  are  well  stocked  with  fish,  and  cow- 
ries are  collected  for  exportation.  The  inte- 
rior is  understood  to  be  well  watered  and  fer- 
tile ;  it  is  occupied  by  tribes  who  are  constant- 
ly at  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast, 
the  latter  being  foreign  settlers.  The  princi- 
pal native  tribes  are  the  Somaulis,  Gallas, 
Dowlas,  Wanyekas,  and  Sowhylis.  A  small 
part  of  the  coast,  together  with  the  island  of 


Zanzibar,  is  subject  to  the  imam  of  Muscat. 
Rice,  sugar,  molasses,  dried  and  salted  fish, 
ivory,  gums,  and  shields  are  exported  to  Ara- 
bia, and  ivory,  gdld,  cowries,  and  a  few  minor 
articles  to  Bombay ;  and  the  principal  imports 
are  dates,  weapons,  and  Indian  and  British 
manufactures.  A  few  Hindoo  merchants  are 
settled  at  Mombas.— The  Portuguese  planted 
colonies  here  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
but  afterward  abandoned  them ;  and  the  Arabs, 
who  had  already  made  their  appearance  in  small 
numbers,  subsequently  became  masters  of  the 
region  on  the  sea,  and  still  form  an  important 
element  of  the  population  of  the  large  towns. 

ZANTA,  Lake.     See  Scutaei. 

ZANTE  (anc.  ZacyntJius)^  one  of  the  Ionian 
islands,  situated  15  m.  W.  of  the  Morea  and  10 
m.  S.  of  Cephalonia,  about  20  m.  long  and  6 
broad  ;  area,  165  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1861,  45,000. 
It  is  the  third  in  extent,  but  the  first  in  fertili- 
ty and  productiveness,  of  the  Ionian  isles.  It 
consists  mainly  of  a  plain  covered  with  vine- 
yards of  the  small  grapes  which  when  dried  are 
known  in  common  as  ''Zante  currants,"  or 
*' raisins  of  Corinth."  They  are  peculiar  to 
Zante  and  Cephalonia,  and  form  their  leading 
article  of  e'xport.  Olive  oil,  though  produced 
in  considerable  quantity,  is  less  abundant  here 
than  in  Corfu.  A  moderate  quantity  of  good 
wine  is  made.  The  manufactures  consist  of 
white  and  blue  cottonades  for  heavy  wear,  silk 
stuffs,  handkerchiefs  and  scarfs,  horse  hair 
cloths,  soap,  bricks,  tiles,  &c.  According  to 
Thucydides,  Zacynthus  was  originally  settled 
by  Achseans  from  Peloponnesus,  and  early  at- 
tained importance,  its  people  being  said  to  have 
founded  Saguntum  in  Spain  200  years  before 
the  Trojan  war.  It  was  generally  an  ally  of 
Athens  until  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when 
it  seems  to  have  fallen  under  the  dominion  of 
Sparta.  It  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of 
Philip  Y.  of  Macedon,  who  surrendered  it  to 
the  Romans  in  191  B.  C.  It  afterward  shared 
the  fate  of  the  other  Ionian  islands,  now  be- 
longing to  Great  Britain. — Zante,  the  capital, 
and  the  largest  town  of  the  Ionian  isles,  is  sit- 
uated on  theE.  coast;  pop.inl861, 20,000.  Its 
houses  are  mainly  in  the  Italian  style,  and  the 
city  is  a  pleasant  resort  for  visitors  and  tour- 
ists. The  harbor  is  large,  and  the  best  in  the 
island  group  except  that  of  Corfu.  It  is  pro- 
tected by  a  mole,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is 
a  lighthouse.  The  city  has  a  number  of  hand- 
some churches,  a  custom  house,  an  arsenal,  a 
theatre,  a  bank,  a  lazaretto,  and  a  citadel.  In 
a  marsh  about  12  m.  S.  are  extensive  petroleum 
wells,  which  have  been  known  since  the  time 
of  Herodotus.  They  yield  3  or  4  barrels  daily 
of  a  thick  resinous  petroleum.  In  a  small  cave 
near  the  sea  shore  an  unctuous  matter  drips 
from  the  walls  (probably  a  more  liquid  rock 
oil),  which,  running  into  the  water,  gives  the 
cave  the  name  of  the  "  tallow  well." 

ZANZIBAR,  or  Uguja,  an  island  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Africa,  extending  from  lat.  5°  40'  to  6° 
30'  S. ;  extreme  length  62  m.,  breadth  18  m. ; 
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area,  700  sq.  m.;  pop.  about  200,000.  The 
strait  bj  which  it  is  separated  from  the  main- 
land of  Zanguebar  is  about  25  m.  wide,  and  is 
only  navigable  close  to  the  island,  being  occu- 
pied in  other  places  by  coral  reefs  and  islets. 
The  only  towns  of  importance  are  the  capital, 
of  the  same  name,  and  Uzi,  or  Uguja-uea,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  island.  Zanzibar  is 
surrounded  by  coral  reefs,  which  lie  about  1  to 
2  m.  from  the  shore,  and  is  itself  of  coral  for- 
mation. The  W.  shore  is  low,  and  indented 
by  numerous  small  inlets ;  the  E.  presents 
cliffs  of  coral  rock  about  30  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea ;  no  part  of  the  island  exceeds  250 
feet  in  height.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and 
the  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  being  formed 
of  decomposed  vegetable  matter  with  a  small 
substratum  of  guano.  The  island  is  watered 
by  numerous  small  streams.  The  climate  is 
hot,  oppressive,  and  enervating,  and  generally 
•considered  unhealthy.  Rice,  millet,  and  vari- 
ous kinds  of  tropical  vegetables  are  cultivated ; 
and  the  sugar  cane,  mango,  banana,  plantain, 
pineapple,  and  many  other  tropical  fruits  grow 
with  great  luxuriance.  Several  species  of  palms, 
the  cotton  tree,  and  the  copal  tree  grow  wild. 
The  clove,  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg  trees,  pepper, 
coffee,  cotton,  and  sorghum  have  been  intro- 
duced and  are  extensively  cultivated.  There 
are  but  few  wild  animals  on  the  island,  but  all 
the  domestic  species  have  been  introduced. 
The  horned  cattle  are  of  the  hunched  breed  of 
India,  and  are  small ;  but  the  ass  is  large  and 
handsome,  and  is  the  principal  beast  of  burden. 
Horses  and  camels  are  not  numerous. — In  1840 
Said  Seid,  the  imam  of  Muscat,  removed  his 
court  from  the  capital  of  Oman  to  Zanzibar, 
and  upon  his  death  in  1856  his  son  Said  Majed 
succeeded  him  under  the  title  of  "  sultan  of  Zan- 
zibar and  the  Sawahil,''  as  ruler  of  the  island 
and  the  other  possessions  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
(See  Muscat.) — Zanzibae,  Ugijja,  or  Beled- 
Zanzibae,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  island,  in  lat.  6°  10'  S.,  long.  39°  14'  E.; 
pop.  abo«t  30,000.  It  is  built  upon  a  sandy 
peninsula,  and  has  a  fine  appearance  from  the 
harbor.  The  different  races  have  separate 
quarters  assigned  them.  The  houses  of  the 
blacks  are  mostly  constructed  of  bamboos  cov- 
ered with  palm  leaves.  There  are  8  or  10 
mosques.  A  large  proportion  of  the  popula« 
tion  are  slaves,  and  19,000  slaves  were  import- 
ed through  the  custom  house  in  1859-'60, 4,000 
of  whom  were  from  the  opposite  coast,  while  the 
remainder  were  brought  by  the  caravans  from 
the  lake  regions  of  Africa.  A  great  deal  of  the 
trade  of  Zanzibar  is  in  the  hands  of  natives  of 
British  India.  These  people  alone  held  4,500 
slaves,  who  were  lately  set  at  liberty  by  order 
of  the  British  government.  In  1859  the  ex- 
ports included  438,600  lbs.  of  ivory,  valued  at 
$723,330;  875,875  of  gum  copal,  valued  at 
$185,830;  and  4,860,100  of  cloves,  valued  at 
$278,330.  Beside  these  items,  hippopotamus 
teeth,  rhinoceros  horns,  hides,  goat  and  sheep 
skins,  inferior  kinds  of  gum,  sugar  and  coffee, 
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dates,  pepper,  tortoise  shell,  and  myrrh  are  also 
articles  of  export.  The  principal  imports  are 
piece  goods,  hardware,  cutlery,  arms,  am- 
munition, soap,  brass  wire,  and  grain.  Dur- 
ing the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1858,  32  vessels 
under  the  flag  of  the  United  States  arrived  at 
the  port,  with  cargoes  valued  in  the  aggregate 
at  $1,022,471,  and  cleared  with  cargoes  valued 
at  $875,964;  but  of  the  latter  amount  $674,114 
was  made  up  of  parts  of  original  cargoes. 

ZAPATA,  a  new  S.  W.  co.  of  Texas,  bound- 
ed W.  by  the  Rio  Grande,  which  separates  it 
from  the  Mexican  states  of  Ooahuila  and  New 
Leon ;  area,  about  2,500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
1,248,  all  of  whom  were  free.  The  surface  is 
level  or  undulating,  with  hills  in  the  1^.  part,  and 
the  soil  is  generally  fertile.     Capital,  Bellville. 

ZlPOLYA.     See  Hungaey,  vol.  ix.  p.  358. 

ZARA  (anc.  Jadera)^  the  capital  of  Dal- 
matia,  situated  on  a  promontory  of  the  Adria- 
tic extending  into  the  gulf  of  Zara ;  pop.  7,000. 
It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  has  a  spacious  har- 
bor, but  is  exposed  to  the  sirocco  and  bora. 
It  has  a  cathedral,  5  churches  including  St. 
Simon's,  with  the  relics  of  the  saint  preserved 
in  a  glass  cofiin,  an  arsenal,  a  museum  of  art 
and  antiquities,  a  theatre,  various  schools,  &c. 
Maraschino  and  rosoglio,  leather,  silk,  and 
linen  are  manufactured.  There  are  no  wells, 
and  the  people  drink  rain  water.  There  are 
remains  of  an  aqueduct  built  by  Trajan. 

ZARATE.     See  Gil  y  Zaeate. 

ZARLIISrO,  Giuseppe,  an  Italian  composer, 
born  at  Chioggia  in  1520,  died  in  1590.  He 
was  noted  for  the  music  he  composed  to  be 
performed  in  the  church  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice 
on  occasion  of  the  victory  of  Lepanto.  He  de- 
termined the  relations  of  the  tones  and  semi- 
tones more  precisely  than  had  previously  been 
done,  and  on  this  subject  wrote  Instituzioni 
armoniche  (Venice,  1562  and  1573).  His  other 
works  were  collected  in  6  volumes  (1580). 

ZAVOLA,  a  new  S.  W.  co.  of  Texas,  drained 
by  the  Nueces  river  and  the  Rio  Leoni ;  area, 
about  1,200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  26,  of  whom 
none  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  level,  and  the 
soil  fertile  and  well  adapted  to  the  production 
of  Indian  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  cotton,  &c. 

ZEA,  DoN^  Feajstcisco  Antonio,  a  South 
American  patriot,  born  in  Medellin,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Antioquia,  New  Granada,  Oct.  20, 
1770,  died  in  Bath,  England,  Nov.  28,  1822. 
After  completing  his  education  at  Bogota,  he 
was  employed  on  a  government  survey  of  the 
vegetable  resources  of  the  country.  In  1794 
he  was  arrested  for  participating  in  certain 
movements  which  aimed  at  the  independence 
of  New  Granada,  and  in  1797  was  taken  to 
Spain  for  trial.  He  was  confined  in  a  fort  at 
Cadiz  until  1799,  when  he  was  permitted  to  go 
to  France.  In  1802  he  returned  to  Spain,  and 
became  an  assistant  director  in  the  botanic 
garden  of  Madrid,  and  subsequently  professor 
of  botany  and  director  in  chief.  After  the  rev- 
olution of  Aranjuez,  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  junta  of  Bayonne  (1808),  and  for  some 
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time  during  the  reign  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  was 
minister  of  the  interior  and  governor  of  Malaga. 
On  the  expulsion  of  the  French  he  went  to 
England,  whence  in  1814  he  embarked  for 
South  America  and  joined  Bolivar,  who  was 
then  about  to  march  against  the  Spaniards  of 
Venezuela.  He  was  made  commissary- general 
of  the  army  of  the  republic,  and  at  the  meeting 
of  the  congress  of  Venezuela  in  Feb.  1819,  was 
elected  vice-president ;  but  in  August  he  re- 
signed this  office  on  account  of  his  health.  By 
a  commission  dated  Sept.  24,  1819,  he  was  ap- 
pointed envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  all  courts  in  Europe  to  which  he 
might  choose  to  present  himself.  In  1820  he 
consequently  appeared  in  Europe,  and  after 
having  in  vain  negotiated  with  the  Spanish 
cortes  for  a  peace,  and  with  other  European 
powers  for  a  recognition  of  the  republic  of 
Colombia,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  Eng- 
lish bankers  a  loan  to  the  amount  of  £2,000,000 
in  March,  1822.  The  terms  of  the  loan  were 
not  very  favorable  to  the  new  republic,  and 
were  censured  by  the  Colombian  congress ;  but 
as  the  powers  of  the  ambassador  were  unlimit- 
ed, it  was  confirmed  and  recognized. 

ZEALAND,  or  Zeeland,  a  province  of  Hol- 
land, lying  in  and  around  the  delta  of  the 
Scheldt,  bounded  N.  by  the  province  of  South 
Holland,  E.  by  North  Brabant,  S.  E.  and  S.  by 
Belgium,  and  W,  by  the  North  sea ;  area,  642 
sq.  m.  ;  pop.  in  1859,  165,638.  Beside  the 
mainland  S.  of  the  W.  Scheldt,  Zealand  com- 
prises the  islands  of  Walcheren,  N.  and  S. 
Beveland,  Thoien,  Duiveland,  and  Schouwen. 
The  surface  is  very  little  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  is  protected  from  inundation  by  mas- 
sive dikes.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  grain,  clover,  rapeseed,  and  fruit  are 
raised.  The  islands  also  afford  good  pasturage 
to  cattle  and  sheep,  of  which  great  numbers 
are  raised  for  market.  Butter,  madder,  pota- 
toes, hemp,  and  turnips  are  the  other  principal 
products.  The  climate  is  moist,  windy,  and 
unhealthy,  epidemic  fevers  prevailing,  though 
the  draining  and  filling  up  of  the  marshes  have 
improved  its  salubrity.  The  principal  towns 
are  Middelburg,  the  capital,  on  the  island  of 
Walcheren,  Flushing  or  Vlissingen,  St.  Goes, 
and  Zierikzee.  The  manufactures  of  the  prov- 
ince are  linen  goods,  gin,  ale,  and  tiles ;  salt 
refining  and  ship  building  are  extensively  pros- 
ecuted. Since  1854  large  tracts  of  land  have 
been  reclaimed  from  the  sea. 

ZEALAND,  or  Zeeland  (Denmark).  See 
Seeland. 
ZEALAND,  New.  See  New  Zealand. 
ZEBRA,  the  common  name  of  the  striped 
horse-like  animals  of  South  Africa,  of  which 
one  has  been  described  under  Quagga.  ^  They 
come  nearer  the  ass  than  the  horse,  having  the 
tail  furnished  with  long  hairs  only  at  the  tip, 
and  the  hind  legs  without  warts,  and  have  ac- 
cordingly been  placed  by  Gray  in  his  genus 
asinus ;  they  are  of  a  whitish  or  pale  brown 
color,  elegantly  striped  with  broad  black  bands. 


The  best  known  and  the  handsomest  is  the 
common    zebra   (equus    zebra^   Linn.),   rather 
smaller  than  the  wild  horse,  which  name  it 
bears  among  the  Dutch  colonists  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope ;  it  is  a  mountain  species,  inhab- 
iting S.  Africa,  and  the  bands  exist  on  all  parts 
of  the  body  and  limbs,  even  to  the  hoofs.     The 
zebras  are  very  wild,  living  together  in  herds, 
going  with  great  rapidity  from  place  to  place, 
as  impelled  by  hunger  or  fear ;  they  seek  the 
most  secluded  spots,  grazing  on  the  steep  hill- 
sides, posting  a  sentinel  at  whose  warning  of 
danger  they  scamper  oif  with  pricked  ears  and 
whisking  tails  to  inaccessible  retreats  in  the 
mountains ;  the  senses  of  sight,  smell,  and  hear- 
ing are  remarkably  acute,  and  their  speed  is 
very  great ;  when  attacked  by  man  or  beast,  they 
form  a  compact  body,  with  their  heads  in  the 
centre  and  their  heels  toward  the  enemy,  brave- 
ly defending  themselves  against  the  large  car- 
nivora  by  their  showers  of  kicks.     They  have* 
been  so  domesticated  as  to  be  used  as  beasts  of 
burden,  but,  having   been  subdued   by   cruel 
usage,  show  little  of  the   spirit   of  the  wild 
state ;  if  treated  with  gentleness  and  kindness, 
this  and  the  other  species  could  doubtless  be 
rendered  serviceable  to  man ;  the  flesh  is  eaten 
by  the  natives  and  hunters  in  South  Africa, 
and  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  good,  though 
coarse,  as  in  all  of  the  horse  family. — There  is 
another    species    {E.   BurcJielii^    Fisch.),   the 
dauiD  of  the  Hottentots,  the  peetd  or  peecJii 
of  the  more  northern  Africans,  and  the  hippo- 
tigris  of  the  ancients,  which  occurs  as  far  north 
as  Abyssinia ;  this,  with  the  quagga,  inhabits 
the  plains,  and  like  it  has  no  black  bands  on 
the  limbs ;  in  the  ears  and  tail,  and  the  sym- 
metry of  its  form,  it  resembles  the  horse  more 
than  the  common  zebra  does;    its  voice  is  a 
shrill,  abrupt  neigh,  wholly  unlike  the  bray  of 
an  ass.    This  is  the  species  subjected  in  London 
to  Mr.  Earey's  method  of  subjugation ;  like  the 
others,  it  has  the  mane  short  and  erect. — The 
common  zebra  will  cross  in  captivity  witli  the 
ass  and  with  the  horse,  as  appears  from  the  ex- 
periments of  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire  and  F.  Cuvier 
in  vols,  vii.,  ix.,  and  xi.  of  the  Anvales  du  mu- 
seum d^histoire  naturelle  (Paris,  1806-8). 

ZEBU  (bos  Indicus,  Linn.),  the  Brahmin  bull, 
a  variety  of  the  domesticated  ox,  characterized 
by  a  large  fatty  hump  on  the  shoulders.  It  is 
found  in  India  and  its  archipelago,  China,  Ara- 
bia, Persia,  and  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa.  This 
variety  is  of  very  small  size,  sometimes  not 
exceeding  a  large  dog  in  height ;  the  ears  are 
long  and  pendulous,  and  the  horns  sometimes 
absent.  They  are  held  sacred  by  the  Hindoos, 
who  consider  it  a  sin  to  kill  them ;  they  are 
allowed  great  liberties,  and  help  themselves  to 
whatever  eatables  they  fancy  in  the  streets, 
markets,  and  courtyards ;  they  are  made  to 
work,  however,  and  harnessed  to  a  carriage 
will  travel  30  miles  a  day ;  the  hump  is  consid- 
ered by  the  English  residents  in  India  deli- 
cious eating.  It  is  forbidden  to  take  the  bulls 
out  of  the  country ;  but  a  female  brought  to 
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America,  and  for  a  year  past  publicly  exhibited 
in  Boston  (1861-'2),  had  a  male  calf  on  the 
passage,  which  is  also  in  good  condition  in  the 
same-  place ;  these  specimens  have  small  horns ; 
the  female  is  about  the  size  of  a  year-old  heifer, 
but  with  shorter  legs,  and  is  of  a  mixed  mouse 
and  hoary  gray  color,  very  gentle,  and  with  re- 
markably soft  hair ;  the  male  is  brown,  with 
coarser  hair,  and  less  gentle.  The  cattle  of  the 
Dutch  East  Indian  colonists  are  mostly  of  this 
race,  of  larger  size,  and  considerably  crossed 
with  the  Sunda  ox  (bos  Sondaicm^  S.  MtilL). 

ZEBU  ISLAND.     See  Oebu. 

ZEOHARIAH,  or  Zachariah,  the  eleventh 
in  order  of  the  12  minor  prophets,  who  return- 
ed from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel,  and  began 
to  prophesy  in  the  2d  year  of  Darius,  king  of 
Persia  (B.  0.  520),  two  months  after  Haggai. 
The  book  of  Zechariah  consists  of  4  general 
divisions  :  1,  the  introduction  or  inaugural  dis- 
course (ch  i.  1-16) ;  2,  a  series  of  9  visions,  ex- 
tending to  ch.  vii.,  communicated  to  the  prophet 
in  the  3d  month  after  his  installation ;  3,  a  col- 
lection of  4  oracles  delivered  at  various  times 
in  the  4th  year  of  Darius,  with  regard  to  the 
solemnities  that  had  been  observed  on  account 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  nation  (ch.  vii.) ;  4,  the 
following  chapters  (viii.  to  xiv.)  contain  a  vari- 
ety of  prophecies,  unfolding  the  fortunes  of  the 
people,  and  the  fate  of  many  of  the  surrounding 
nations,  Hadrach  (by  some  supposed  to  desig- 
nate Persia),  Damascus,  Tyre,  and  Philistia. 
The  book  concludes  with  a  vision  of  the  pros- 
perity of  Jerusalem,  the  theocratic  metropolis. 
Zechariah  is  the  longest  and  most  obscure  of 
the  minor  prophets.  His  style  is  broken  and 
unconnected.  The  genuineness  of  the  latter 
portion  of  Zechariah,  from  ch.  ix.  to  xv.,  has 
been  disputed  in  modern  times  by  Hitzig,  Kno- 
bel,  John  Pye  Smith,  and  Davidson,  while  it  has 
been  defended  by  Koster,  Hengstenberg,  Klie- 
foth,  Blayney,  and  Forberg,  Special  commen- 
taries on  Zechariah  have  been  written  by  For- 
berg (1824),  Howard  (1824),  Baumgarten  (1860), 
and  Kliefoth  (1862). 

ZECOHIK.     See  Sequin. 

ZEDEKIAH.     See  Hebrews,  vol.  ix.  p.  35. 

ZEELAND.     See  Zealand. 

ZEISBERGER,  David,  a  Moravian  mis- 
sionary among  the  American  Indians,  born  at 
Zanchtenthal,  in  Moravia,  April  11,  1721,  died 
at  Goshen,  Tuscarawas  co.,  Ohio,  Nov.  17, 1808. 
His  parents  emigrated  to  America  during  his 
youth,  leaving  him  to  be  educated  by  the  Mora- 
vians in^Saxony.  Having  completed  his  studies, 
he  went  to  Holland,  and  lived  in  a  Moravian 
settlement  called  Nerrendyk.  Being  harshly 
treated  by  his  superiors,  he  escaped  from  them, 
and  found  his  way  to  England.  There  Gen. 
Oglethorpe  provided  for  his  wants,  and  enabled 
him  to  join  his  parents  in  Georgia.  In  1740  he 
went  to  Pennsylvania,  and  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  town  of  Bethlehem.  Soon  afterward 
he  became  a  missionary  to  the  Indians,  and  in 
1745  was  arrested  as  a  spy  of  the  French 
by  the  colonial  government  of  New  York,  but 


after  7  weeks'  incarceration  was  released  by 
Gov*  Clinton,  and  labored  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Indian  war  in  1755  among  the  Dela- 
wares  at  Shamokin  (Sunbury,  Penn.),  and  the 
Iroquois  at  Onondaga.  In  the  time  of  the 
Pontiac  conspiracy,  he  assisted  in  ministering 
to  the  Christian  Indians  for  whom  the  gover- 
nor of  Pennsylvania  had  provided  a  refuge  in 
the  barracks  at  Philadelphia.  Peace  having 
been  concluded,  he  led  the  remnant  of  these 
Indians  to  Wyalusing,  on  the  Susquehanna,  in 
Bradford  co.,  Penn.  In  1767  he  penetrated 
through  the  wilderness  to  Goshgoshunk,  on 
the  Alleghany,  in  Venango  co.,  and  established 
a  church  among  the  Monseys.  Owing  to  the 
animosity  of  the  unbelieving  portion  of  the 
tribe,  he  removed  with  his  flock  in  1770  to  the 
Beaver  creek,  and  began  another  station,  called 
Friedenstadt,  in  what  is  now  Lawrence  co. 
Two  years  later  he  explored  the  Muskingum 
region^ in  the  present  state  of  Ohio,  and  laid  out 
an  Indian  town,  Schoenbrunn,  on  the  Tusca- 
rawas, about  10  m.  from  the  present  Canal 
Dover,  in  Tuscarawas  co.  After  a  time  he  was 
joined  by  all  the  Moravian  Indians  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, whom  the  march  of  civilization  drove 
westward.  Two  more  towns  were  built,  a 
number  of  other  missionaries  entered  the  field, 
and  many  new  converts  were  added.  In  1781, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  commandant  of  the 
British  post  at  Detroit,  the  half  king  of  the 
Wyandots,  with  a  large  body  of  warriors,  fell 
upon  the  settlement  of  the  Christian  Indians, 
and  forced  them  to  remove  to  Sandusky.  Zeis- 
berger  and  his  assistants  were  seized  and  gross- 
ly maltreated,  and  96  Christian  Indians  of  his 
flock,  who  had  gone  from  Sandusky  to  the 
Tuscarawas,  in  order  to  gather  their  corn,  were 
massacred  by  a  party  of  colonial  militia.  This 
was  a  death  blow  to  the  Moravian  mission 
among  the  Indians.  Most  of  the  converts 
dispersed;  with  a  small  remnant  Zeisberger 
went  to  the  Clinton  river,  and  built  an  Indian 
town,  in  what  is  now  the  state  of  Michigan. 
In  1786,  at  the  head  of  his  little  band,  he  jour- 
neyed back  to  Ohio,  and  in  the  following  year 
commenced  a  new  settlement,  which  he  called 
New  Salem,  in  Huron  co.,  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  one  mile  from  Lak©  Erie.  He  and 
his  people  now  spent  4  years  of  rest,  and  the 
mission  again  began  to  thrive;  but  in  1791  the 
hostility  of  other  Indians  obliged  them  to  emi- 
grate to  Canada,  where  they  founded  Fairfield, 
on  the  river  Thames.  In  1798,  the  U.  S.  con- 
gress having  granted  to  the  Moravian  Indians 
the  tract  of  land  in  Ohio  upon  which  they  had 
formerly  been  settled,  Zeisberger  returned  to 
that  country  with  some  of  his  converts,  and 
near  the  ruins  of  their  once  flourishing  towns 
established  a  new  station,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Goshen.  There  he  preached  until  the 
close  of  his  life.  His  published  works  are; 
a  Delaware  and  English  spelling  book  (Phil- 
adelphia, 1776);  a  collection  of  hymns,  in 
Delaware  (Philadelphia,  1803);  "Sermons  to 
Children,"  in  Delaware  (Philadelphia,  1803); 
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a  *'  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels,"  in  Dela- 
ware (New  York,  1821);  and  Verhal-Biegungen 
der  Ohippewayer  (ought  to  read  Delawares)  in 
Vater's  Analehten  der  SpracKkunde  (Leipsic, 
1821).  Other  important  works  of  his  relating 
to  the  Indian  languages  remain  in  manuscript; 
among  the  rest  a  Delaware  grammar  and  dic- 
tionary, deposited  in  the  library  of  Harvard 
university,  and  an  Iroquois  dictionary,  deposit- 
ed in  the  library  of  the  American  philosophical 
society  at  Philadelphia. 
ZELLE.     See  Oelle. 

ZELTER,  Karl  Friedkioh,  a  German  com- 
poser, born  in  Berlin,  Dec.  11, 1768,  died  there. 
May  15,  1832.  The  son  of  a  mason,  he  was 
bred  to  his  father's  trade,  and  was  forbidden 
to  devote  his  leisure  to  music ;  but  after  his 
apprenticeship  was  completed  in  1783,  he  left 
masonry  altogether  to  study  harmony  and 
composition.  In  1800  he  became  the  head  of 
Easch's  academy  of  singing,  and  in  1809  the 
king  of  Prussia  appointed  him  professor  of 
music  in  the  Berlin  academy  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, which  office  he  held  till  his  death.  His 
compositions  are  mainly  songs  and  motets. 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  was  one  of  his  pupils. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Goethe,  his  correspondence 
with  whom  was  published  after  his  death  (6 
vols.,  Berlin,  1833-.'4). 

ZEMINDAR,  a  farmer  of  imperial  rents  in 
Hindostan.  The  Mohammedan  emperors  of  In- 
dia parcelled  out  the  provinces  that  were  gov- 
erned by  their  own  lieutenants,  or  nabobs,  into 
districts  called  chaUas^  somewhat  resembling 
our  counties,  which  were  let  out  to  farmers,  who 
paid  a  certain  fixed  sum  into  the  treasury  of  the 
district,  and  retained  the  balance  of  what  they 
could  collect  from  the  husbandmen.  Their  au- 
thority was  extended  from  year  to  year  during 
the  monarch's  pleasure.  To  prevent  imposition 
on  the  poor,  a  register  was  kept  open  to  the 
inspection  of  all,  in  which  the  rents  of  every 
village  and  farm  were  entered.  The  rents  paid 
into  the  treasury  amounted  to  about  50  per 
cent,  of  the  sum  collected  by  the  zemindar,  but 
out  of  the  remainder  he  was  expected  to  build 
houses  for  the  husbandmen,  furnish  them  with 
implements  of  agriculture,  provide  reservoirs 
and  embankments,  and  in  short  to  make  all  ne- 
cessary improvements  on  the  lands.  If  he 
exacted  a  heavier  tax  than  the  people  could 
pay,  he  was  turned  out  of  ofiice.  In  the  dis- 
tricts of  British  India  where  this  system  of  col- 
lecting the  revenue  is  still  continued,  the  zemin- 
dars have  received  permanent  grants  of  their 
lands,  and  the  tenants  have  no  check  upon  their 
rapacity  except  what  is  supplied  by  the  land- 
lord's knowledge  of  his  own  interests. — Beside 
the  general  farmers  of  districts,  there  vras  an- 
other class  k|iown  as  zemindars,  consisting  of 
those  who  possessed  estates,  sometimes  for  life, 
and  sometimes  in  perpetuity,  free  from  taxa- 
tion, by  virtue  of  imperial  grants. 
ZEMLIN".  See  Semlin. 
ZENAIDA  DOVE.  See  Pigbon,  vol.  xiii. 
p.  819. 


ZENDAYESTA 

ZEND,  the  name  usually  applied  to  the  lan- 
guage in  which  is  written  the  Acesta^  the  Bible 
of  the  Zoroastrian  religion.  It  originally  and 
properly  means  the  translation  of  that  work 
into  the  Huzvaresh  or  Pehlevi  language.  (See 
Persian  Languages  and  Literature,  and  Zend- 

AVESTA.) 

ZENDAYESTA,  the  scriptures  of  the  Zoro- 
astrian faith,  the  ancient  national  religion  of 
Persia,  now  professed  only  by  the  scanty  coni- 
munities  of  Parsees  settled  in  western  India,  in 
and  about  Bombay,  and  by  a  few  families  in 
Yezd  and  Kerman.  As  generally  apprehended, 
the  title  is  an  unfortunate  misnomer.     The 
proper  name  of  the  Zoroastrian  writings,  com- 
posed in  the  ancient  Persian  language  of  north- 
eastern   Iran,  is  simply  Axesta^  while   Zend 
means  the  translation  of  them  into  the  mixed 
and  half  Semitic  dialect  of  western  Iran,  made 
under  and  for  the  Sassanian  monarchs,  some 
centuries  after  the  Christian  era.    Zendavesta, 
however,  if  understood  to  mean  the  Zend  and 
the  Avesta,  or  the  Avesta  and  its  Zend,  is  a 
suitable  name  for  the  whole  Parsee  sacred 
literature,  ancient  and  modern,  and^  will  be 
here  accepted  as  such.    The  Avesta  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  interesting  documents 
remaining  to  us  for  the  early  history  and  reli- 
gion of  the  Indo-European  family.    It  was  first 
introduced  to  European  knowledge  by  Anque- 
til-Duperron,  who  in  1755  went  to  India  and 
ingratiated  himself  with  the  Parsees  on  pur- 
pose to  obtain  possession  and  comprehension  of 
their  literature,  and  on  his  return  published  a 
French  version  of  the  whole  of  it,  with  various 
essays  and  a  history  of  his  travels  {Zend-A'cesta^ 
outrage  de  Zoroastre,  &c.,  3  vols.  4to.,  Paris, 
1771).    This  translation,  however,  has  since 
been  shown  to  be  utterly  untrustworthy.    The 
true  understanding  of  the  text  began  with  the 
labors  of  Burnouf  (1829  et  seq.),  ably  seconded 
by  those  of  Bopp,  Lassen,  Benfey,  Holtzmann, 
Roth,  Brockhaus,  Haug,  &c.,  and  of  late  espe- 
cially continued  by  Westergaard  and  Spiegel. 
Westergaard  has  published  (Copenhagen,  1852- 
'4)  a  complete  text  of  the  Avesta,  and  promises 
a  dictionary,  grammar,  translation,  critical  and 
historical  expositions,  &c.     Spiegel's  contribu- 
tions to  our  knowledge  of  the  Parsee  literature 
liave  been  most  extensive  and  various ;  of  his 
edition,  which  includes  both  the  Avesta  and  its 
Zend,  two  volumes  out  of  three  (Vendidad, 
1852-'3;  Vispered  andFapTia,  1858-'9)  have  ap- 
peared, along  with  translations  into  German, 
and   considerable    explanatory   matter. — The 
Avesta  is  made  up  of  several  distinct  parts. 
First  in  importance  among  these  are  the  Ven- 
didad  and  the    Yagna.    The  former  is,  as  it 
were,  the  Pentateuch  of  the  Zoroastrian  canon, 
the  book  of  origins  and  of  the  law.  It  is  in  great 
part  prescriptive,  amoral  and  ceremonial  code, 
teaching  the  means  of  avoidmg  sin  and  impu- 
rity, or  of  expiating  them  when  committed  or 
incurred.    It  is  cast  chiefly  in  the  form  of  col- 
loquies between  the  supreme  divinity,  Ahura- 
Mazda  (Ormuzd),  and  his  servant  and  prophet 
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Zarathustra  (Zoroaster),  in  which  the  former 
makes  known  to  the  latter  his  will  respecting 
his  creation.     The  same  form  prevails  more 
or  less  through  the  whole  Avesta ;  it  is  pro- 
fessedly a  revelation  to  Zoroaster,  and  through 
him  to  mankind.     The  Yendidad  is  evidently 
not  preserved  complete,  nor  is  it  certain  that 
its  few  first  and  last  chapters  originally  be- 
longed to  it.  ^  The  Yagna  is  of  a  quite  different 
character,  being  made  up  of  prayers  and  praises 
addressed  to  the  divinity  and  to  the  beings  in- 
ferior to  him  whom  the  religion  recognized  as 
worthy  of  reverence  and  worship.   It  is  divided 
into  two  distinct  portions,  of  which  the  latter 
is  written  in  a  slightly  different  and  apparently 
older  dialect,  and  is  in  great  part  metrical, 
resembling  in  form  and  contents  the  hymns  of 
the  Hindoo  Yeda ;  these  songs  are  plainly  the 
most  ancient  and  original  part  of  the  Avesta, 
and  some  of  them  may  go  back  even  to  the 
time  of  Zoroaster  himself;  that  they  do  so  is 
the  opinion  of   Dr.  Haug,  who  has  studied 
them  more  profoundly  than  any  other  scholar, 
and  has  published  an  annotated  translation  of 
them,  in  the  German  oriental  society's  collec- 
tions {Biefunf  Gdthds^  &c.,  Leipsic,  ISSS-'GO). 
The  Vispered  is  kindred  in  character  with  the 
more  recent  part  of  the  Ya^na ;   these  two, 
along  with  the  Vendidad,  are  mingled  together 
in  the  liturgical  use  of  the  Parsees.    The  other 
constituents  of  the  Avesta  are  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  the  Khordeh  Amsta^  or  shorter  Avesta ; 
they  are  the  24  Yeshts,  laudations  of  sacred 
persons  or  objects,  the  5  Nyayish^  and  a  few 
other  less  important  pieces.     The  Parsees  hold 
that  Zoroaster's  writings  originally  filled  21 
volumes,  which  were  in  great  part  lost  in  the 
ruin  of  the  Persian  empire  and  religion  after 
Alexander,  only  fragments  of  them  being  re- 
covered and  preserved  by  the  Sassanian  monarch 
Ardeshir— excepting  the  Yendidad,  which  had 
been   saved  entire.     There  is  doubtless  much 
truth  in  this  tradition,  the  Avesta  being  clearly 
an  assemblage  of  fragments  of  a  more  extended 
literature,   and  many  circumstances  favoring 
the  theory  of  its  collection  into  its  present 
form  during  the  early  part  of  the  Sassanian 
period.  ^   Its  material  is   of  different  ages,  but 
to  set  its  chronological  limits  is  not  possible ; 
some  of  it  must  doubtless  be  many  centuries 
older  than  our  era.     Its  place  of  origin,  as  that 
of  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  must  be  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Iran,  in  or  not  far  from  Bactria, 
which  is  also  the  principal  scene  of  action  of 
the  Persian  legendary  history. — The  Zend,  or 
literature  auxiliary  to  and  explanatory  of  the 
Avesta,  consists  chiefly  of  a  translation  of  its 
text  into  Pehlevi,  with  accompanying  glosses, 
and  also  one  or  two  independent  works  in  the 
same  language,   as  the   BundeJiesJi^   of  much 
later  date.    It  is,  when  rightly  understood  and 
properly  employed,  an  important  aid,  critical 
and  exegetical,  to  the  understanding   of  the 
Avesta ;  yet  its  interpretation  is  not  to  be  im- 
plicitly accepted  and  relied  upon.     Its  extent, 
character,  value,  &c.,  have  been  fully  set  forth  by 
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Spiegel  in  his  Einleitung  in  die  tmditionellm 
Schriften  der  Parsen  (8vo.,  Yienna,  1866-'60). 
That  part  of  the  Zoroastrian  literature  which 
is  composed  in  the  so  called  Parsee  dialect,  a 
somewhat  older  form  of  the  modern  Per- 
sian, is  of  still  more  modern  date  and  limit- 
ed extent.  Glosses  or  interpretations  of  the 
Ayestan  texts,  called  Fa-Zend^  versions  of  cer- 
tain portions  of  them,  sundry  invocations  and 
ascriptions  of  praise,  expositions  of  Parsee  doc- 
trine, and  a  little  theological  treatise  called  the 
MinoTchired^  constitute  nearly  its  whole  sub- 
stance. ITothing  of  it  has  been  published  ex- 
cept in  the  appendix  to  Spiegel's  Parsee  gram- 
mar.— Since  the  settlement  of  the  Parsees  in 
India,  a  Sanscrit  version,  by  ITeriosengh,  of 
their  sacred  text  has  been  made ;  it  has  been 
published  in  a  Latin  transliteration  by  Spiegel 
(Leipsic,  1861).  Within  the  past  few  years, 
also,  learned  and  enlightened  Parsees  have 
been  active  in  editing  and  commenting  their 
scriptures,  and  rendering  them  accessible  in 
the  present  vernacular  of  their  community,  the 
Guzeratee  language. 

ZENITH  (Arabic),  that  point  in  the  heavens 
which  is  precisely  over  the  head  of  the  ob- 
server. The  point  directly  opposite  under  his 
feet  is  called  the  nadir. 

ZENO,  a  Greek  philosopher,  born  at  Elea, 
Magna  Graecia,  about  490  B.  0.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Parmenides,  and  resided  at  Elea  all  his 
life  with  the  exception  of  occasional  visits  to 
Athens,  whither  he  went  as  a  teacher,  having 
Pericles  and  other  wealthy  men  among  his 
scholars.  He  was  the  first  of  the  Eleatic  school 
to  write  in  prose,  and  Aristotle  calls  him  the 
inventor  of  dialectics.  He  contended  that 
there  was  in  reality  no  such  thing  as  motion. 
(See  Eleatio  School.)  He  died  in  consequence 
of  a  conspiracy  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
against  a  tyrant  of  Elea  named  Nearchus  or 
Diomedon.  Being  taken  prisoner,  he  was 
called  upon  to  denounce  his  accomplices,  and 
in  reply  named  all  the  personal  friends  of  the 
tyrant,  concluding  with  Nearchus  himself,  and 
then  threw  in  his  face  his  own  tongue  that  he 
had  just  bitten  off.  He  was  put  to  death,  ac- 
cording to  some,  by  being  stoned ;  according  to 
others,  by  being  brayed  in  a  mortar.  Of  his 
numerous  writings  nothing  remains. 

ZENO,  a  Greek  philosopher,  founder  of  the 
stoic  school,  born  at  Oitium  in  the  isle  of  Cy- 
prus about  362  B.  0.,  died  in  Athens  about  264 
B.  0.  His  father,  named  Mnaseas  or  Demeas, 
was  a  merchant,  and  for  a  time  he  followed  the 
same  profession,  until,  at  about  the  age  of  22 
years,  he  lost  a  ship  with  a  rich  cargo  by  ship- 
wreck at  the  entrance  of  the  Piraeus.  Hence- 
forth he  devoted  himself  to  philosophy,  having 
already,  according  to  one  tradition,  imbibed 
a  passion  for  it  from  reading  the  writings  of 
the  Socratic  school,  which  his  father  had 
brought  home  on  one  of  his  voyages  from 
Athens.  Another  tradition,  however,  makes 
him  conceive  this  passion  from  reading,  while 
in  Athens,  the  second  book  of  Xenophon's 
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Memorabilia,  At  first  he  attached  himself  to 
Orates,  but  afterward  sought  the  instructions 
of  Stilpo,  from  whom  he  went  to  Diodorus 
Cronus,  the  great  dialectician  of  the  Megarean 
school,  after  which  he  followed  the  lectures  of 
Xenocrates  and  Polemon,  who  had  succeeded 
Plato  at  the  academy.  Having  passed  in  these 
studies  some  20  years,  Zeno  opened  his  own 
school,  which  took  its  name  from  being  held 
under  the  2roa  lioLKikr]  or  painted  porch.  (See 
Stoics.)  In  order  to  avoid  a  crowd,  he  required 
the  payment  of  a  small  sum  from  his  disciples, 
among  whom  was  the  king  Antigonus  Gonatas, 
while  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  ordered  his  am- 
bassadors at  Athens  to  take  down  the  words 
of  the  philosopher  that  they  might  be  reported 
to  him.  He  was  at  the  head  of  his  school  for 
58  years,  respected  for  the  austerity  of  his  life 
and  the  boldness  of  his  language.  So  great 
was  the  confidence  the  Athenians  reposed  in 
him,  that  there  is  a  story  according  to  which 
they  intrusted  to  him  the  keys  of  their  citadel, 
and  after  his  death,  probably  at  the  great  age 
of  98  (apparently  not  by  suicide,  as  has  been 
sometimes  reported),  they  decreed  that  by  ex- 
citing the  youth  to  wisdom  and  virtue  and 
giving  in  his  own  life  an  example  thereof,  he 
had  deserved  well  of  the  republic,  wherefore 
they  awarded  to  him  a  crown  of  gold  and  a 
public  tomb  in  the  Oeramicus.  Of  his  writings 
only  a  few  fragments  and  quotations  at  second 
hand  remain,  altogether  insufficient  to  give  any 
idea  of  the  works  from  which  they  were  taken. 
ZENO,  an  emperor  of  the  East,  who  reigned 
from  A.  D.  474  to  491.  An  Isaurian  by  birth, 
he  married  the  daughter  of  Leo  I.,  commanded 
the  imperial  guards  and  armies,  and  was  elevated 
to  the  consulship  in  469 ;  procured  the  assassi- 
nation of  Aspar,  the  minister  of  Leo,  in  471 ; 
usurped  the  crown  on  the  death  of  Leo  in  474, 
having  as  his  colleague  his  own  son  Leo  IL, 
who  died  in  that  year ;  saw  the  Goths  encanaped 
under  the  walls  of  Constantinople ;  was  driven 
out  of  his  capital  by  Basiliscus,  who  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  in  475,  but  regained  Constan- 
tinople in  477  by  buying  over  Harmatius,  the 
nephew  and  general  of  Basiliscus,  who  was  de- 
posed and  died  shortly  afterward.  Zeno  now 
gave  himself  up  to  pleasure,  while  the  govern- 
ment w^as  carried  on  by  Illus,  sole  consul  and 
minister.  In  478  a  Gothic  invasion  was  bought 
off;  in  479  a  revolt  in  Constantinople  was  put 
down  by  corrupting  the  troops  engaged ;  a  sec- 
ond Gothic  invasion  was  bought  off,  and  a 
third  was  repelled  by  purchasing  the  aid  of  an 
opposing  party  among  the  Goths,  one  of  whose 
chieftains,  afterward  Theodoric  the  Great,  was 
made  consul  in  484,  after  which  Illus  revolted, 
was  defeated,  and  put  to  death  in  488.  Having 
quarrelled  with  Theodoric,  Zeno,  anxious  to 
save  himself  and  his  capital,  proposed  to  him 
to  invade  Italy,  and  expel  Odoacer  and  the 
Heruli ;  and  accordingly  the  last  years  of  this 
emperor  witnessed  the  foundation  of  a  Gothic 
kingdom  in  that  country.  He  left  no  children, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Anastasius. 


ZENO,  Apostolo,  an  Italian  poet,  born  in 
Venice,  Dec.  11, 1668,  died  there,  Nov.  11,  1750. 
He  wrote  many  successful  dramas  and  furnished 
librettos  for  several  operas ;  founded  in  1710  the 
Giornale  de'  letterati  d'ltalia^  which  still  ex- 
ists; went  to  Vienna  in  1715  on  the  invitation 
of  Charles  VL,  and  was  appointed  court  poet, 
which  office  beheld  till  1729,  when  he  resigned 
it  on  account  of  his  age  and  returned  to  Venice 
on  a  pension.  His  dramatic  works  were  pub- 
lished in  1744  (10  vols.,  Venice)  and  in  1795 
(12  vols.,  Turin).  He  also  wrote  Istorici  delle 
cose  Veneziane  (10  vols.,  Venice,  1718-22)  ;  Bis- 
sertazioni  istorico-critiche  e  letterarie  agli  isto- 
rici Italiani  (2  vols.,  Venice  1762-3);  and 
EpUtole  (6  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1785). 

ZENO,  NicoLo  and  Antonio,  Venetian  nav- 
igators of  the  15th  century,  who  having  visited 
England  and  an  island  named  Friseland,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  one  of  the  Earoe  islands, 
heard  of  a  country  named  Estotiland,  1,000  m. 
west,  inhabited  by  civilized  people,  and  another 
country  named  Droceo  S.  of  it,  inhabited  by 
savages,  with  still  a  third  country  further  south 
where  the  people  were  rich,  lived  in  cities,  and 
sacrificed  human  victims  to  idols.  Antonio 
Zeno  sailed  in  search  of  these  regions,  discov- 
ered an  island  named  Icaria,  and  was  driven 
by  a  storm  to  Greenland,  whence  he  returned 
to  Europe.  His  story  was  first  published  in 
Venice  in  1588. 

ZENOBIA,  Septimia,  queen  of  Palmyra. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  an  Arab  chief,  and 
had  by  her  first  husband  a  son  named  Atheno- 
dorus  Waballath,  whom  she  is  said  to  have  in- 
vested  with  the  purple  when  she  attained  to 
power.  Her  second  husband  was  Septimius 
Odenathus,  prince  of  Palmyra,  who  after  the 
surrender  of  the  emperor  Valerian  to  Sapor, 
king  of  Persia,  pursued  and  twice  defeated  the 
latter,  was  afterward  associated  by  Gallienus  in 
the  government  of  the  empire  with  the  title 
of  Augustus,  and  was  assassinated  in  A.  D.  266 
by  his  nephew  Mseonius.  Zenobia,  who  has 
been  accused,  perhaps  unjustly,  of  being  ac- 
cessory to  the  murder,  put  the  assassin  to 
death,  and  assumed  the  vacant  throne.  Eor  5 
years  she  governed  Palmyra,  Syria,  and  the 
East  with  vigor  and  judgment,  independent  of 
the  Koman  power,  and  compelled  one  of  the 
Koman  generals  sent  against  her  to  retreat  with 
loss  into  Europe.  She  assumed  the  title  of 
queen  of  the  East,  and  exacted  from  her  sub- 
jects the  same  adoration  that  was  paid  to  the 
Persian  monarchs.  She  maintained  her  power 
through  the  reigns  of  Gallienus  and  Claudius, 
but  in  270  Aurelian  defeated  her  in  two  pitched 
battles,  one  at  Antioch,  the  other  at  Emesa, 
when  she  shut  herself  up  in  Palmyra,  and  pre- 
pared for  a  vigorous  defence.  "The  Roman 
people,"  said  Aurelian,  "  speak  with  contempt 
of  the  war  which  I  am  waging  against  a  wo- 
man. They  are  ignorant  both  of  the  character 
and  power  of  Zenobia.  It  is  impossible  to 
enumerate  her  warlike  preparations  of  stones, 
of  arrows,  and  of  every  species  of  missile  weap- 
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ons.  Every  part  of  the  wall  is  provided  with 
two  or  three  balistce,  and  artificial  fires  are 
thrown  from,  her  military  engines.  The  fear 
of  punishment  has  armed  her  with  a  des- 
perate courage."  To  an  advantageous  capitu- 
lation offered  by  Aurelian,  Zenobia  returned 
an  insulting  refusal,  confiding  in  her  eastern 
allies,  and  in  the  famine  she  trusted  would  as- 
sail the  Romans.  Disappointed  in  both,  she 
prepared  to  fly,  but  was  captured  after  reach- 
ing the  Euphrates,  60  miles  from  Palmyra.  To 
the  demand  of  Aurelian  why  she  had  taken  up 
arms  against  the  emperors,  she  replied  :  "Be- 
cause I  disdained  to  consider  as  Roman  em- 
perors an  Aureolus  or  a  Gallienus ;  you  alone 
I  acknowledge  as  my  conqueror  and  my  sov- 
ereign." Her  firmness,  however,  afterward  de- 
serted her,  and  she  sacrificed  her  ministers,  one 
of  whom  was  Longinus,  to  the  resentment  of 
Aurelian.  She  adorned  the  triumph  of  the  em- 
peror, but  was  presented  by  him  with  an  ele- 
gant villa  at  Tibur,  where  she  passed  the  rest 
of  her  life  as  a  Roman  matron.  Her  daughters 
married  into  noble  Roman  families,  and  her  de- 
scendants were  still  living  in  the  5th  century. 
Zenobia  was  exceedingly  beautiful  in  person. 
Her  complexion  was  dark,  her  eyes  large,  black, 
and  fiery,  and  her  voice  strong  and  clear.  She 
was  acquainted  with  the  Latin,  Greek,  Syriac, 
and  Egyptian  languages,  and  wrote  for  her  own 
use  an  epitome  of  oriental  history.  She  was  a 
passionate  lover  of  the  chase,  was  thorough- 
ly inured  to  fatigue,  sometimes  walking  on 
foot  at  the  head  of  her  troops,  generally  riding 
on  horseback,  and,  though  temperate,  would 
sometimes  drink  with  her  generals.  Her  sur- 
viving son  went  to  Armenia,  where  the  empe- 
ror granted  him  a  small  principality. 

ZEOLITE  (Gr.  feo),  to  boil),  the  name  given 
to  a  family  of  minerals,  of  which,  though  in 
some  respects  unlike,  a  common  characteristic 
is  that  they  melt  and  intumesce  in  the  fiame  of 
the  blowpipe.  They  consist  chiefiy  of  silica, 
alumina,  some  alkali,  and  more  or  less  water ; 
the  latter  two  account  for  their  dissolution  un- 
der heat.  Most  of  them  also  gelatinize  in 
acids,  by  separation  in  such  state  of  the  silica. 
As  found,  they  fill  cavities  or  form  narrow  seams 
in  rocks,  are  implanted  on  their  surface,  or 
more  rarely  imbedded  in  them  ;  but  are  never, 
like  agates,  disseminated  throughout  the  rock. 
They  all  occur  in  amygdaloid,  some  of  them  in 
granite  or  gneiss.  Among  them  are  heulandite, 
laumonite,  natrolite,  stellite,  analcime,  sodalite, 
lapis  lazuli,  «&c.  (See  Lapis  Lazuli,  and  Lau- 
monite.) 

ZEPHANIAH,  one  of  the  12  minor  prophets, 
who  prophesied  in  the  reign  of  King  Josiah 
from  630  to  624  B.  0.  Of  his  actions  and 
the  time  of  his  death  we  have  no  exact 
knowledge.  His  prophecy  consists  of  3  chap- 
ters. The  1st  is  a  general  threatening  against 
all  the  people  whom  the  Lord  had  appointed  to 
slaughter,  and  in  particular  against  Judah  and 
the  Philistines.  In  the  2d  he  inveighs  against 
Moab,  Ammon,  Gush,  the  Phcenicians,  and  the 


Assyrians,  and  foretells  the  fall  of  Mneveh. 
The  3d  contains  invectives  and  threatenings 
against  Jerusalem,  but  afterward  gives  com- 
fortable assurance  of  a  return  from  captivity. 

ZEPHYR,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  personi- 
fication of  the  west  wind.  According  to  the 
Hesiodic  theogony,  he  was  the  son  of  Astrseus 
and  Eos.  The  Greek  name  signifies  life-bring- 
ing, as  the  time  at  which  that  wind  begins  to 
blow  marks  the  revival  of  vegetation.  He  is 
represented  as  a  youth  beautiful  and  naked, 
with  a  wreath  on  his  head,  or  carrying  flowers 
in  the  fold  of  his  mantle. 

ZEPHYRANTHES,  the  generic  name  of 
some  American  liliaceous  plants  conspicuous 
for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  The  Atamasco 
lUy  (Z.  Atamasco,  Herbert)  is  found  in  the 
rich  damp  soil  of  Virginia,  and  extends  south- 
ward to  Florida.  The  root  is  a  small  brown 
bulb  sending  up  long,  dark  green,  channelled 
leaves,  and  a  scape  supporting  a  sheath  (spathe) 
at  the  summit,  from  which  issue  2  or  3  flow- 
ers of  considerable  size,  consisting  of  a  perianth 
of  6  petal-like  and  similar  divisions,  the  sta- 
mens 6  with  versatile  anthers,  the  pod  mem- 
branous and  3-lobed.  On  first  expanding,  the 
flowers  are  of  a  fine  rose  color,  but  fade  away 
to  a  pale  flesh  color  or  pure  white.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  plant  in  cultivation  is  easy,  re- 
quiring during  winter  a  dry  and  warm  condi- 
tion, but  when  growing  abundance  of  water. 
There  are  other  species  indigenous  to  South 
America,  of  similar  beauty. 

ZERAM.     See  Ceram. 

ZETLAND.     See  Shetland  Islands. 

ZETTERSTEDT,  Johann  Wilhelm,  a  Swe- 
dish naturalist,  born  in  Miolby,  in  the  province 
of  East  Gothland,  May  20,  1785.  He  became 
teacher  of  botany  at  the  university  of  Lund  in 
1810,  and  assistant  professor  of  natural  history 
in  1812.  He  made  several  scientific  journeys 
through  northern  Europe,  devoting  his  atten- 
tion especially  to  entomology.  In  1839  he  was 
made  professor  of  botany  and  economy  at 
Lund,  and  during  1846-7  was  rector.  Beside 
accounts  of  his  ti-avels,  he  has  published  many 
valuable  works  on  botany  and  entomology. 

ZETTINJE,  or  Zettinie.     See  Cettigne. 

ZEUGLODOlSr  (Gr. C^vyXrj.a. yoke,  and  obovs, 
a  tooth),  a  gigantic  fossil  cetacean  mammal, 
found  in  the  eocene  and  miocene  tertiary  strata 
of  the  southern  United  States  and  Europe,  so 
named  by  Owen  from  the  yoke-like  character 
displayed  by  a  section  of  the  molar  teeth.  Its 
remains  were  first  discovered  in  1832  in  the 
tertiary  of  Louisiana,  and  were  supposed  to  be- 
long to  some  huge  saurian  reptile,  to  which 
Dr.  Harlan  gave  the  name  of  tasilosaurm ;  he 
carried  the  bones  to  London  in  1839,  where 
Owen  showed  by  microscopic  examination  of 
the  teeth,  and  the  fact  that  the  molars  were 
double-rooted  and  implanted  in  double  sockets, 
that  it  was  not  a  reptile  but  a  mammal,  and 
belonged  among  cetaceans  somewhere  near  the 
manatee  and  dugong.  In  1835  Prof.  Agassiz 
established  the  genus  pliocodon^  from  the  ex- 
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amination  of  a  tooth  in  the  museum  of  Cam- 
bridge, England,  regarding  its  possessor  as 
nearly  allied  to  the  seal  family ;  this  was  the 
very  specimen  figured  by  Scilla  in  1747,  in  his 
work  De  Gorporibus  Jfarinis,  and  was  ob- 
tained from  the  miocene  of  Malta ;  if  phocodon 
be  a  synonyme  of  zeuglodon,  the  former  has  a 
priority  of  4  years  over  the  latter,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  scientific  nomenclature 
should  be  adopted,  and  with  the  more  reason 
as  the  animal  in  question  bears  afiinities  to  the 
seals  in  more  respects  than  in  the  form  of  the 
teeth.  In  1840  M.  Grateloup  described  the 
fragment  of  an  upper  jaw  with  teeth  found  in 
the  eocene  of  France,  a  few  leagues  south  of 
Bordeaux,  which  he  believed  to  characterize  a 
new  order  of  amphibious  reptiles,  carnivorous 
and  marine,  perhaps  a  connecting  link  between 
the  lacertians  and  the  sharks,  and  for  which  he 
proposed  the  name  of  squalodon.  In  1845  Dr. 
K.  W.  Gibbes  described  some  teeth  which  he 
referred  to  a  genus  which  he  called  dorudon^ 
now  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  zeuglodon. 
The  materials  for  the  study  of  this  animal 
have  been  extensively  collected,  though  its 
exact  position  in  the  scale  of  mammals  is 
not  established  beyond  dispute.  In  1843  Mr. 
Buckley  found  a  considerable  series  of  bones 
of  zeuglodon  in  Clark  co.,  Ala.;  they  con- 
sisted of  a  chain  of  40  vertebrje,  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  skull  and  lower  jaw,  a  perfect  hu- 
merus, and  a  few  other  bones,  measuring  in 
total  length  about  70  feet ;  some  of  the  verte- 
br89  are  18  inches  long  and  12  in  diameter  on 
the  articulating  surfaces,  and  many  are  nearly 
perfect;  it  belongs  to  the  collection  of  the 
late  Dr.  J.  C,  Warren  of  Boston.  About  the 
same  time  Mr.  Koch,  a  German  collector,  ob- 
tained from  the  marly  limestone  of  Alabama  a 
considerable  quantity  of  these  bones,  which 
were  put  together  without  order,  embracing 
parts  of  different  skeletons,  and  exhibited  in 
most  of  the  northern  cities  as  the  hydrarclius 
SilUman%  or  great  marine  serpent ;  for  an  ex- 
posure of  the  deception  here  practised  see 
Prof.  J.  Wyman's  paper  in  the  "  Proceedings 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  !N"atural  History,"  vol. 
ii,  (Nov.  1845) ;  this  collection,  which  made  an 
animal  114  feet  long,  and  might  easily  have 
been  made  300  by  a  little  more  search  after  bones, 
was  carried  to  Dresden,  and  there  described 
by  Cams  as  a  reptile,  though  Burmeister  and 
Miiller  maintained  that  it  belonged  to  a  mam- 
mal. In  1848  Mr.  Koch  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  made  another  large  collection,  which 
was  exhibited  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
There  is  a  specimen  in  the  Boston  society  of 
natural  history,  containing  36  vertebrae,  and  26 
fragments  of  ribs  and  other  bones.  From  all 
these  sources  it  is  known  that  the  cranium  was 
much  elongated,  and  narrowed  behind  the 
frontal  bones ;  the  occipital  region  much  and 
steeply  elevated,  as  in  the  hog ;  frontals  very 
wide  above  the  orbits ;  face  slender,  with  elon- 
gated nasal  bones,  and  normal  nasal  openings 
imlike  those  of  the  true  cetaceans ;  intermax- 


illaries  long  and  slender,  and  the  lower  jaw 
resembling  that  of  the  dolphins  and  sperm 
whales;  the  occipital  condyles  are  2  as  in 
mammals,  and  the  squamous  cranial  sutures 
and  bones  of  the  ear  as  in  cetaceans.  The 
cervical  vertebrae  are  very  short;  the  dorsals 
elongated,  with  small  spinous  and  transverse 
processes,  the  former  consolidated  to  the  cylin- 
drical bodies,  but  not  contiguous;  their  epi- 
physes are  several  inches  thick,  whereas  in  the 
cetaceans  in  bones  of  equal  size  they  form 
plates  not  more  than  half  an  inch  thick ;  the 
bodies  of  the  caudal  vertebrae  are  very  long ; 
the  ribs  are  short,  of  a  dense  laminated  struc- 
ture, somewhat  thickened  at  the  lower  extrem- 
ity, as  in  the  herbivorous  cetaceans ;  bones  of 
arm  small,  the  distal  end  of  the  humerus  being 
suddenly  contracted,  and  having  the  articulat- 
ing surface  of  a  hinge-like  joint.  The  form 
was  probably  cetacean,  though  slender,  elon- 
gated, and  more  snake-like,  with  small  anterior 
limbs  in  the  shape  of  paddles,  and  no  posterior 
extremities ;  from  the  long  chain  and  characters 
of  the  vertebrae,  and  the  shortness  of  the  ribs, 
as  figured  by  Pictet,  it  would  seem  that  the 
spinal  column  must  have  been  freely  movable 
in  its  several  parts,  presenting  no  anatomical 
impossibility  to  its  performing  the  part  of  a 
tertiary  and  perhaps  modern  sea  serpent ;  for 
the  relations  in  the  last  connection,  see  Sea 
Seepent.  The  dentition  is  peculiar;  in  the 
largest  and  best  known  species  (zeuglodon  ce- 
toides,  Owen)  the  formula  is :  incisors  Jif ,  ab- 
normal canines  ^z^,  and  molars  Ji|  —  36;  the 
anterior  teeth  are  conical,  the  molars  being 
compressed,  serrated  on  the  edges,  and  double- 
rooted  ;  the  interval  between  the  long  roots  of 
the  molars  is  continued  by  a  marked  depression 
on  the  sides  of  the  crown,  so  that  when  the 
teeth  are  much  worn  each  presents  2  surfaces 
united  by  a  thin  connecting  substance,  whence 
the  name  given  by  Owen ;  the  prior  name  of 
phocodon  of  Agassiz  is  just  as  proper  on  ac- 
count of  the  serrations  of  the  cutting  edges, 
like  those  seen  in  many  seals,  to  which  family 
some  authors  have  approximated  it.  The  den- 
tition of  the  zeuglodon  and  the  nasal  openings 
prove  that  it  was  not  a  true  or  typical  cetacean, 
and  the  molars  and  shape  of  the  head  also  re- 
move it  from  the  dugong  and  manatee ;  yet  the 
affinities  seem  nearer  to  these  aquatic  types 
than  to  any  other.  In  the  mode  of  completion 
and  succession  of  the  teeth,  according  to  Owen, 
it  belongs  to  a  higher  type  than  that  of  any  of 
the  existing  carnivorous  cetaceans;  he  there- 
fore regards  it  as  an  interesting  link  between 
these  (sperm  whale,  dolphin,  &c.)  and  the  sire- 
noids  (dugong  and  manatee),  the  latter  being 
more  nearly  related  to  the  pachyderms. — For 
fuller  details  and  plates,  beside  the  works 
quoted,  see  "  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natu- 
ral Sciences  of  Philadelphia,"  2d  series,  vol.  i. 
(1847),  pp.  5-17,  including  papers  by  Messrs. 
Gibbes  and  Tuomey.  Several  species  of  the 
genus  are  described. 
ZEUS.    See  Jupiteb. 
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ZEUXIS,  a  Greek  painter,  born  probably  in 
Heraclea  on  the  Euxine,  about  450  B.  0.,  died  in 
the  first  half  of  the  following  century.  The 
precise  period  in  which  he  flourished  rests 
upon  conjecture  only,  but  he  was  undoubtedly 
a  contemporary  of  Apollodorus  of  Athens  and 
of  Parrhasius,  intervening  in  point  of  time  be- 
tween these  masters,  and  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Asiatic  or  Ionic  school  of  painting, 
which  succeeded  the  Athenian  school.  His 
peculiar  excellences  consisted  in  a  grand  style, 
great  mastery  of  form,  acquired  doubtless  from 
contemplating  the  sculptures  of  Phidias  at 
Athens,  effective  coloring  and  chiaroscuro,  and 
a  dramatic  effect  of  composition,  with  which 
was  combined  felicity  in  the  choice  of  subjects. 
He  also  exhibited  to  perfection  that  accuracy 
of  imitation  and  skill  in  depicting  sensual 
charms  which  formed  the  chief  characteristics 
of  his  school.  On  the  other  hand,  according 
to  Aristotle,  he  failed  to  present  character  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  elevate  the  feelings  and 
moral  sentiments  of  the  spectator,  excelling 
rather  in  expressing  the  ideal  standard  of  hu- 
man beauty,  or  in  imitating  such  natural  objects 
as  are  incapable  of  an  ideal  representation.  His 
most  celebrated  work  was  his  Helen,  painted 
for  the  city  of  Croton,  and  which  was  esteemed 
one  of  the  masterpieces  of  antiquity.  It  was 
designed,  it  is  said,  after  5  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful virgins  of  Oroton,  and  continued  for  many 
ages  to  be  visited  by  artists  as  the  recognized 
type  of  female  beauty.  Among  other  famous 
works  by  him  were  a  Hercules  strangling  the 
serpents,  which  he  presented  to  the  Agrigen- 
tines,  Jupiter  in  the  assembly  of  the  gods,  a 
Penelope,  a  Marsyas,  a  Cupid  crowned  with 
roses,  and  a  family  of  centaurs  graphically  de- 
scribed and  praised  by  Luoian,  who  calls 
Zeuxis  the  greatest  painter  of  his  time.  Late 
in  life  he  had  a  contest  with  his  young  rival 
Parrhasius  for  the  preeminence  in  their  art. 
Zeuxis  painted  some  grapes  with  such  exactness 
as  to  deceive  the  birds,  which  pecked  at  them ; 
but  Parrhasius,  by  a  representation  of  a  cur- 
tain which  apparently  concealed  his  picture, 
deceived  Zeuxis  himself,  and  was  adjudged  the 
better  painter.  At  another  time  Zeuxis  painted 
a  boy  carrying  grapes,  at  which  the  birds 
also  flew ;  but  in  this  instance  the  artist  was 
displeased  at  his  success,  remarking  that  if  the 
boy  had  been  as  well  painted  as  the  grapes 
the  birds  would  have  feared  to  approach  the 
picture.  These  anecdotes  have  little  value  ex- 
cept as  indications  of  the  estimate  placed  by 
the  ancients  upon  the  imitative  faculty  of  the 
painter.  A  great  portion  of  the  life  of  Zeuxis 
was  passed  in  Ephesus,  where  probably  most  of 
his  works  were  executed,  but  he  also  painted 
in  Macedonia,  in  Athens,  and  in  the  Greek 
colonies  of  Italy. 

ZHUK!OFFSKY,  Yasili  Andreevitoh,  a 
Russian  poet,  born  in  Mishensky,  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Penza,  Jan.  29  (0.  S.),  1T83,  died  in 
Baden,  April  12, 1852.  A  translation  of  Gray's 
"  Elegy"  (1802)  was  the  first  production  which 


gave  him  any  reputation.  In  1808-9  he  edited 
the  Viestnilc  Evropi^  then  the  leading  periodi- 
cal of  Russia.  In  1812  he  participated  in  the 
campaign  against  the  French  as  lieutenant  of 
Moscow  volunteers,  but  rendered  the  most  ef- 
fective service  by  a  series  of  war  songs,  which 
were  published  under  the  title  of  "The  Min- 
strel in  the  Camp."  Retiring  from  the  service 
in  1813  on  account  of  illness,  he  was  present- 
ed by  the  emperor  Alexander  with  a  pension 
of  4,000  rubles.  His  principal  productions 
are  translations  or  imitations.  One  of  his 
ballads  (which  species  of  poem  he  first  intro- 
duced into  Russian  literature),  entitled  SmeU 
lana^  is  regarded  as  the  best  of  his  works.  He 
instructed  the  wife  of  the  grand  duke  Nich- 
olas in  the  Russian  language,  and  afterward 
became  the  preceptor  of  his  son,  the  present 
emperor  Alexander.  The  later  years  of  Zhu- 
koffsky's  life  were  spent  in  Germany.  An  edi- 
tion of  his  works  was  published  in  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1835-7,  in  8  vols.  8vo.,  and  3  addition- 
al volumes  appeared  in  1849.  One  of  these 
consists  of  prose,  in  which  department  the  tale 
of  Marina  EosJiteha  is  deemed  his  best  produc- 
tion. Some  of  his  poems  have  been  translated 
into  English  by  Sir  John  Bowring. 

ZIEGEN'BALG,  Bartholomew,  a  German 
missionary,  born  in  Pulsnitz,  Upper  Lusatia, 
June  14,  1683,  died  in  India,  Feb.  23,  1719. 
He  studied  theology  and  biblical  literature  at 
Halle,  and  in  1705  was  ordained  at  Copenhagen 
and  sailed  for  India.  On  his  arrival  at  Tran- 
quebar  in  July,  1706,  the  Danish  authorities 
imprisoned  him,  and  would  not  allow  him  to 
complete  a  translation  of  the  ISTew  Testament 
into  the  Malabar  language,  which  he  had  com- 
menced. The  home  government,  however,  in- 
terposed, and  large  contributions  being  made 
for  his  support  in  England  and  Germany,  he 
was  allowed  in  1711  to  visit  Madras  and  the 
territories  of  the  Mogul.  In  Oct.  1714,  he  sail- 
ed for  Europe,  and  completed  and  printed  his 
dictionary  of  the  Malabar  language  at  Halle  in 
1716.  After  visiting  Copenhagen  and  Eng- 
land, he  returned  to  India,  and  was  engaged 
on  a  missionary  tour  when  he  died  of  cholera. 
Beside  the  dictionary  already  mentioned,  he 
was  the  author  of  Grammatica  Damulica 
(Halle,  1716);  Explicatio  Doctrince  Ghrktianm 
Damulice  (1719)  ;  and  Bihlia  Damulica  (1723). 

ZIETHEN,  Hans  Joachim  von,  a  Prus- 
sian general,  born  at  Wustrau,  Brandenburg, 
May  18,  1699,  died  in  Berlin,  Jan.  26,  1786. 
He  entered  the  service  at  the  age  of  15,  but  re- 
signed after  a  few  years ;  in  1726  was  appoint- 
ed 1st  lieutenant  of  dragoons,  got  into  trouble, 
and  was  cashiered.  In  1730  he  was  appointed 
in  a  regiment  of  hussars,  of  which  he  became 
colonel  in  the  course  of  the  first  Silesian  war, 
and  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  second  he 
was  a  major-general.  He  distinguished  him- 
self especially  at  Jiigerndorf,  Hohenfriedberg, 
and  Hennersdorf,  where  he  was  wounded.  In 
the  7  years'  war  he  was  made  a  lieutenant- 
general,  and  afterward  a  general  of  cavalry, 
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fought  in  nearly  all  the  battles,  and  gained 
great  glorj,  especially  at  Eeichenberg,  Prague, 
Kollin,  Leuthen,  Liegnitz,  and  Torgau.  No 
other  ge^eral^  of  Frederic  the  Great  served 
him  so  well,  'or  was  so  much  the  object  of 
his  favor.  Ziethen  married  for  the  second 
time  at  the  age  of  65,  and  had  a  son,  whom 
Frederic  made  a  cornet  while  yet  an  infant. 
His  statue  by  Schadow  stands  in  the  Wilhelms- 
platz  in  Berlin. — Hans  Eenst  Kael  von, 
count,  born  March  5,  1770,  died  at  Warm- 
brunn,  Silesia,  May  3,  1848,  served  in  1806  in  a 
Prussian  dragoon  regiment,  was  made  a  major- 
general  in  1813  and  a  lieutenant-general  in 
1815,  fought  at  Ligny,  and  led  the  corps  whose 
appearance  on  the  field  of  Waterloo  decided 
the  action  and  put  the  French  to  flight.  After 
the  peace  of  Paris  he  commanded  the  Prussian 
army  of  occupation  in  France,  was  made  a 
count,  and  in  1833,  on  retiring  from  active  ser- 
vice, was  created  a  field  marshal. 

ZILLI.     SeeOiLLY. 

ZIMMERMAN^,  Clemens,  a  German  painter, 
born  in  Diisseldorf,  Nov.  4,  1788.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Diisseldorf  and  Munich,  and  first  at- 
tracted attention  by  a  picture  of  the  "  Sacrifice 
of  Noah."  In  1815  he  became  director  of  the 
gallery  at  Augsburg,  and  in  1825  professor  of 
painting  at  the  academy  in  Munich.  He  was 
one  of  the  artists  employed  to  decorate  the 
Glyptothek,  the  Pinakothek,  and  other  public 
buildings,  and  had  charge  of  the  execution  in 
fresco  of  the  designs  of  Cornelius  in  the  cor- 
ridors of  the  Pinakothek.  He  has  also  exe- 
cuted for  the  dining  hall  of  the  royal  palace  a 
series  of  subjects  from  Anacreon,  after  a  pro- 
cess invented  by  himself,  which  combines  en- 
caustic with  oil  painting.  One  of  his  most  im- 
portant single  Avorks,  a  colossal  *'  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin,"  is  in  a  church  in  Australia. 
He  is  now  (1862)  director  of  the  central  gallery 
in  Munich. 

ZIMMERMANN,  Ebeehaed  August  Wil- 
HELM,  a  German  author,  born  in  Uebzar,  Han- 
over, Aug.  17,  1743,  died  June  4,  1815.  He 
was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Gottingen 
and  Leyden,  at  the  latter  of  which  he  conceiv- 
ed the  idea,  subsequently  kept  in  view  in  all 
his  writings,  of  dividing  the  animal  kingdom 
with  reference  to  climates,  and  of  directing  his 
attention  to  the  migrations  and  ramifications 
of  races,  beginning  with  man  himself  In  1766 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  physics  at  the 
Caroline  college  in  Brunswick,  and  in  1778- 
'83  appeared  his  Geographische  GescMchte  des 
Menschen^  &;c.  (2  vols.).  Subsequently  he  visit- 
ed England,  Italy,  France,  Russia,  and  Sweden, 
and  in  England  published  his  "  Political  S-urvey 
of  the  Present  State  of  Europe"  (1788).  At 
Paris,  where  he  arrived  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  revolution,  he  projected  his  "  Geographi- 
cal Annals,"  of  which  3  volumes  appeared.  He 
also  wrote  with  vigor  against  the  political  ideas 
evolved  by  the  revolution,  and  during  the  long 
period  of  French  ascendency  was  distinguished 
by  his  bold  denunciations  of  the  usurpations 


and  oppressions  of  the  French  government. 
His  chief  works  on  these  subjects  are  "France 
and  the  Free  States  of  North  America"  (1795), 
and  "  General  Yiew  of  France  from  Francis  I. 
to  Louis  XVI."  His  most  important  work  is 
his  "  Geographical  Pocket-Book,"  which  ap- 
peared in  12  annual  numbers  (1802-'13).  An 
abridgment  of  it,  entitled  "  The  Earth  and  its 
Inhabitants"  (5  vols.),  appeared  in  1810-13. 

ZIMMERMANN,  Eenst,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, born  in  Darmstadt,  Sept.  18,  1786,  died 
June  24, 1832.  He  studied  philology  and  theol- 
ogy in  Giessen,  and,  after  discharging  for  sev- 
eral years  the  duties  of  teacher  and  preacher  in 
various  places,  was  in  1816  appointed  court 
preacher  at  Darmstadt.  In  the  intervals  of  his 
official  labors,  which  included  the  education 
of  the  ducal  children,  he  devoted  himself  to  a 
variety  of  literary  undertakiugs,  and  in  1822-4 
founded  the  Allgemeine  lLirche7izeitung and  the 
Allgemeine  Schuheitung^  which  were  succeed- 
ed by  the  Theologisches  Liter aturMatt  and  the 
Fddagogisch-philologmhes  Liter aturhlatt.  As  a 
pulpit  orator  he  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished in  Germany,  and  his  efforts  in  behalf 
of  education  and  church  reform  w^ere  attended 
with  important  practical  results  in  Darmstadt. 
His  works  comprise  Eeligionsvortrdge  (8  vols., 
1816-20)  ;  Homiletisches  Handbuch  fur  Fredi- 
ger  (4  vols.,  1812-'22)  ;  MonatscJirift  fur  Pre- 
digerwisseyischaften  (6  vols.,  1821-''4)  ;  Geist  aus 
Luther's  Scliriften  (6  vols.,  1820-'28) ;  an  edi- 
tion of  Eusebius,  &c.  His  life  has  been  written 
by  his  brother  Karl. — Kael,  a  German  divine, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Darmstadt 
in  1803.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  city, 
and,  after  being  employed  there  for  several 
years  in  teaching,  was  in  1829  appointed  assist- 
ant preacher  at  the  cathedral  of  Darmstadt. 
As  a  pulpit  orator  he  soon  became  conspicuous, 
and  in  1842  was  appointed  court  preacher,  in 
which  capacity  he  took  charge  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  grand  duke's  children.  In  1841  he 
published  an  appeal  to  the  German  Protestants, 
which,  after  several  general  conventions  of  the 
representatives  of  that  body,  resulted  in  the 
establishment  upon  a  firm  basis  of  the  Gustai)- 
Adolfs-Stiftung  (society  of  Gustavus  Adolphus), 
with  branches  in  every  part  of  Germany,  and 
a  special  organ,  the  Bote  des  Gustav -Adolf - 
Vereins^  of  which  he  was  appointed  editor. 
His  publications  comprise  several  collections 
of  sermons,  of  which  the  series  entitled  Das 
Lehen  Jesu  (6  vols.,  1837-'9)  and  Lie  GleicJi- 
nisse  und  Bilder  der  Tieiligen  Sclirift  (7  vols., 
1840-''51)  are  the  most  important.  He  has 
also  produced  a  historical  sketch  of  the  society 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  a  life  of  his  brother  Ernst, 
and  numerous  theological  articles  published  in 
the  periodicals,  beside  costly  editions  of  Luther's 
writings  and  letters  to  his  wife. 

ZIMMERMANN,  Johann  Geoeg  yots^,  a  Swiss 
physician  and  author,  born  in  Brugg,  in  the 
canton  of  Bern,  Dec.  8, 1728,  died  in  Hanover, 
Oct.  7,  1795.  He  was  educated  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Gottingen,  where,  under  the  direction 
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of  his  countryman  Haller,  he  pursued  an  ex- 
ceedingly comprehensive  course  of  study  with 
such  exclusiveness  that  his  health  became  per- 
manently atFected.     In  1751  he  took  the  degree 
of  M.D.,  producing  on  that  occasion  a  physio- 
logical dissertation  on  "  Irritability,"  which  is 
still  held  in  esteem ;  and  in  the  succeeding  year 
he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Bern.     He  soon,  however,  removed  to  his  na- 
tive place,  and  entered  upon  a  practice  which 
in  a  few  years  surpassed  that  of  any  contem- 
porary Swiss  physician.     Such  was  his  skill  in 
detecting  the  nature  of  diseases  and  prescrib- 
ing the  remedies,  that  patients  resorted  to  him 
from  all  parts  of  central  Europe,  and  he  found 
the  time  that  he  would  gladly  have  devoted  to 
study  or  research  almost  exclusively  occupied 
by  professional  engagements.     He  became  in 
consequence   discontented   with  his  position, 
which,  notwithstanding  his  love  for  his  profes- 
sion, he  found  not  altogether  congenial,  and 
the  symptoms  of  melancholy  which  had  ap- 
peared during  Jiis  residence  in  Gottingen  were 
gradually  developed  into  hypochondria.     He 
avoided  society,  and  passed  his  leisure  hours  in 
reading  or  meditation,  and  during  this  period 
produced  the  first  sketch  of  his  well  known 
work  on  "  Solitude.''    His  deportment  in  the 
sick  room  was  invariably  cheerful,  and  amid 
his  deepest  fits  of  despondency  he  strove  to  in- 
spire confidence  and  hope  in  his  patients.     In 
1758  appeared  his  first  important  work,  a  trea- 
tise on  "N'ational  Pride"  {Vom Nationalstolze)^ 
which  attracted  much  attention  from  the  clear- 
ness  and  temperance   of  its  vicAvs,  and  was 
speedily  translated  into   the   chief  European 
languages.     It   was  followed  in  1763   by  his 
work  on  "Experience  in  Medicine"  ( Fo/i  ^^r 
Erfahr.ung  in  der  Arzneihunst)^  which  likewise 
obtained  a  European  reputation,  and  was  in- 
strumental in  procuring  for  him  the  offices  of 
aulic  councillor  and  physician  to  the  elector  of 
Hanover,  to  which  place  he  removed  in  1768. 
His  time  was  now  more  occupied  than  ever 
with  patients,  and  in  consequence  of  his  exer- 
tions he  was  obliged  in  1771  to  repair  to  Berlin 
to  be  operated  upon  for  an  internal  disorder 
which  caused  him  intense  pain.    He  there  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Frederic  the  Great,  and 
after  a  few  months  was  restored  to  health,  and 
in  consequence  became  tolerably  cheerful.  Ex- 
cessive professional  exertion  caused  a  return  of 
his  disorder,  and  the  death  of  his  wife  and 
daughter  and  the  sickness   of   his  only  son 
plunged  him  into  a  fit  of  unusual  despondency. 
By  the  advice  of  his  friends  he  married  again, 
and  under  the  influence  of  his  second  wife  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  off  in  a  measure  his  habit- 
ual -gloom,  and  even  mingled  with  apparent 
pleasure  in  social  circles.    During  this  period 
appeared  his  completed  work  on  "Solitude" 
{Ueber  die  Eimamheit)^  published  in  1784-'5  in 
4  vols.     It   obtained  an  immense  popularity 
throughout  Europe,  and  is  the  most  matured 
of  all  his  productions,  and  that  with  which  his 
name  is  now  most  commonly  associated.    In 


1786  Zimmermann  attended  Frederic  the  Great 
during  his  last  illness  at  Berlin,  and  shortly 
afterward  published  two  works  purporting  to 
give  the  private  opinions  of  the  king  and  many 
new  facts  relating  to  his  life.  They  involved 
him  in  several  sharp  controversies  with  public 
men  whose  characters  he  had  assailed,  and 
were  in  general  so  full  of  coarse  calumny  and 
mendacity  as  to  render  it  certain  that  he  was 
entering  a  more  dangerous  phase  of  hypochon- 
dria, under  the  influence  of  which  the  political 
movements  of  the  times  seemed  to  him  only 
conspiracies  against  religion  and  social  order. 
The  French  revolution  and  the  ideas  propagat- 
ed by  it  inspired  him  with  a  sort  of  frenzy ;  and 
for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  republicanism 
which  seemed  likely  to  subvert  all  existing  in- 
stitutions, he  addressed  a  memoir  to  the  em- 
peror Leopold,  recommending  a  league  of  the 
aristocratical  governments  against  the  Jacobins, 
illumihati,  and  other  revolutionists.  In  1794 
he  was  compelled  by  physical  and  mental  ex- 
haustion to  give  up  all  his  occupations.  His 
delusions  multiplied  after  this,  and  during  the 
last  year  of  his  life  he  was  so  tormented  by 
fears  of  poverty,  of  starvation,  or  of  being  cap- 
tured and  tortured  by  the  French  for  his  anti- 
republican  sentiments,  that  death  was  a  relief 
to  him.  Beside  the  works  mentioned  above, 
he  produced  a  life  of  Haller,  a  defence  of  Fred- 
eric the  Great  against  Mirabeau,  and  some  other 
miscellaneous  publications. 

ZINC,  or  Spelter,  a  white  metal  with  a 
bluish  gray  tint  like  lead,  and  remarkable  for 
its  beautiful  crystalline  fracture  when  freshly 
broken.  Its  German  name  Zinh^  it  is  suggest- 
ed, is  from  the  nail-like  fracture  (Zinlce  or  Zacke, 
a  nail  or  spike)  of  the  artificial  oxide  or  furnace 
product  called  cadmia.  The  term  spelter  is 
derived  from  the  East  Indian  name  of  the 
metal,  and  has  been  commonly  used  in  com- 
merce from  the  time  the  metal  was  thence  in- 
troduced into  Europe  in  the  17th  century.  The 
chemical  symbol  of  zinc  is  Zn ;  its  equivalent 
is  32.75  ;  and  its  specific  gravity  7  to  7.2.  The 
metal  slightly  afi*ects  the  taste,  and  when  rubbed 
by  the  hand  emits  a  peculiar  odor.  Noggerath 
and  Plattner  obtained  its  crystals  in  the  form 
of  regular  hexagonal  prisms.  Others  have 
found  them  in  pentagonal  dodecahedrons,  rhom- 
bohedrons,  and  octahedrons  of  the  cubical  sys- 
tem; but  the  observations  yet  made  are  too 
imperfect  for  establishing  its  true  system  of 
crystallization.  Zinc  is  a  comparatively  soft 
metal.  It  is  however  harder  than  .tin,  and  at 
ordinary  temperatures  is  brittle,  but  between 
212°  and  300°  F.  it  is  both  ductile  and  mallea- 
ble. At  about  450°  it  again  becomes  brittle, 
and  may  then  be  pulverized  in  a  mortar.  Its 
malleability  at  comparatively  low  temperatures 
is  a  property  of  recent  discovery,  and  by  means 
of  it  the  metal  is  now  rolled  into  sheets  and 
drawn  into  wire.  It  is  hardened  by  rolling, 
but  is  softened"  again  by  annealing  at  a  low 
temperature.  The  metal  has  no  great  tenacity ; 
a  wire  of  it  -^  of  an  inch  in  diameter  has  been 
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found  to  sustain  a  weight  of  25  lbs.  Its  fusing 
point  according  to  Daniell  is  774°,  and  accord- 
ing to  Guy  ton  de  Morveau  705°.  At  a  bright 
red  heat  it  may  be  volatilized,  and  its  vapors  ig- 
niting in  the  air  burn  with  a  brilliant  white  light. 
So  combustible  is  the  metal,  that  very  fine 
turnings  of  it  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  wire  bas- 
ket may  be  ignited  with  a  match,  and  the  com- 
bustion will  continue  till  the  whole  is  consumed. 
The  product  is  an  oxide  of  zinc,  which  is  an  im- 
palpably  fine,  white,  flocculent  substance,  form- 
ing the  article  recently  introduced  as  a  paint 
and  known  as  zinc  white.  It  is  the  nihil  album, 
*'  flowers  of  zinc,"  and  lana  philosophica  of  the 
alchemists,  and  the  pornpholyx  of  the  ancient 
Eoman  metallurgists.  When  zinc  is  volatil- 
ized in  close  vessels,  the  fumes  conveyed  into 
water  are  condensed  and  reconverted  into  the 
solid  state.  When  exposed  to  a  moist  atmos- 
phere, zinc  is  soon  covered  with  a  thin  film  of 
oxide,  which  adheres  closely  to  it  and  protects 
the  metal  from  further  change.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  air  water  is  decomposed  by  zinc,  hy- 
drogen gas  is  evolved,  and  oxide  of  zinc  is  pro- 
duced. The  water  is  much  more  rapidly  de- 
composed if  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  be 
added.  Boiling  solutions  of  potash  are  also 
decomposed  by  zinc,  with  liberation  of  hydro- 
gen and  solution  of  the  oxide  of  the  metal. 
Pure  zinc  is  much  more  slowly  acted  upon  than 
the  commercial  article  that  is  alloyed  with 
iron,  an  effect  owing,  according  to  M.  De  la 
Rive,  to  the  galvanic  action  produced  by  the 
presence  of  different  metals.  Zinc  readily  com- 
bines with  a  number  of  other  metals,  and  sev- 
eral of  its  alloys,  as  brass,  German  silver,  &c., 
are  of  great  value  in  the  arts.  When  melted 
in  vessels  of  iron,  it  readily  takes  up  a  small 
portion  of  this  metal,  and  the  product,  less 
fusible  than  zinc,  crystallizes  in  large  plates 
on  cooling.  The  commercial  article  is  liable 
to  be  contaminated  by  the  presence  of  several 
other  metals,  as  lead,  cadmium,  copper,  tin,  and 
arsenic,  as  well  as  of  carbon  and  sulphur.  The 
iron  and  lead  are  sometimes  in  appreciable  quan- 
tities, and  the  amount  of  lead  is  occasionally 
found  to  exceed  1  per  cent.  The  presence  of 
arsenic  seriously  interferes  with  one  very  im- 
portant use  of  the  metal,  viz.,  as  a  reagent  in 
the  process  of  detecting  arsenic  in  toxicological 
investigations ;  and  the  presence  of  other  im- 
purities affects  the  value  of  the  metal  in  another 
of  its  important  applications,  which  is  for  gen- 
erating electricity  in  the  galvanic  battery.  A 
valuable  paper  upon  the  *'  Impurities  of  Com- 
mercial Zinc"  was  published  in  vol.  viii.,  new 
series,  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  furnished  by  Messrs. 
Charles  W.  Eliot  and  Frank  H.  Storer  of  Bos- 
ton, May  29,  1860.  They  found  that  even  the 
zinc  specially  prepared  and  labelled  ^'  pure"  by 
those  who  sell  chemicals  is  not  to  be  relied 
upon ;  and  it  is  only  by  testing  samples  pro- 
cured from  a  dealer  in  metals,  that  zinc  free 
from  arsenic  may  be  obtained.  The  Silesian 
zinc  generally  contains  lead  and  cadmium,  and 


minute  quantities  of  sulphur  and  arsenic.  The 
Belgian  zinc  is  better,  and  some  samples  of  it 
contain  no  arsenic.  By  careful  selection  of  the 
Belgian  ores,  avoiding  the  blende  and  its  asso- 
ciated minerals,  that  occur  with  the  purer  car- 
bonates and  silicates  of  zinc,  a  spelter  might  be 
made  almost  absolutely  pure.  Such  in  fact  is 
now  the  case  with  the  American  zinc  made  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Wharton  at  the  Lehigh  zinc  works, 
near  Bethlehem,  Penn.  The  ore  employed  in 
these  works  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  zinc 
(electric  calamine),  of  great  purity.  The  Eng- 
lish zinc  is  for  the  most  part  very  impure,  con- 
taining much  lead  and  arsenic,  derived  from 
the  blende  which  is  in  common  use  at  the  Eng- 
lish zinc  works.  The  ISTew  Jersey  red  oxide 
of  zinc  contains  distinct  traces  of  arsenic,  which 
is  communicated  to  the  metal  made  from  it, 
and  this  is  moreover  contaminated  with  sul- 
phur, carbon,  &c. — ^The  compounds  of  zinc  of 
the  greatest  interest  are  the  oxide,  the  carbon- 
ate, the  chloride,  sulphate,  and  acetate.  The  first 
of  these,  represented  by  the  formula  ZnO,  con- 
sists of  80  parts  by  weight  of  zinc  and  20  of 
oxygen.  It  is  a  white,  tasteless,  inodorous 
powder,  introduced  of  late  into  the  arts  under 
the  name  of  zinc  white  as  a  paint,  the  manu- 
facture and  properties  of  which  will  be  fur- 
ther considered  below.  Its  chief  use  had 
heretofore  been  as  a  medicine,  its  properties 
being  tonic  and  anti-spasmodic.  It  has  been 
given  in  epilepsy,  whooping  cough,  chorea, 
and  various  spasmodic  affections.  Externally, 
it  is  applied  in  the  form  of  an  ointment,  or  by 
sprinkling  it  on  the  affected  part  as  an  exsiccant. 
The  precipitated  carbonate  of  zinc  is  used  in 
medicine  as  an  external  application,  being  a 
mild  astringent  and  exsiccant ;  it  is  usually  ap- 
plied in  very  fine  powder,  which  is  dusted  on 
excoriated  surfaces  and  superficial  ulcerations. 
Chloride  of  zinc,  called  also  butter  of  zinc 
(ZnCl),  is  a  grayish  white,  semi-transparent, 
soft  substance  like  wax,  which  melts  at  a  tem- 
perature below  redness.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it 
rapidly  attracts  moisture  and  deliquesces.  Its 
taste  is  burning,  nauseous,  and  saline,  even  in 
very  weak  solutions.  It  is  a  valuable  medici- 
nal agent,  employed  internally  as  an  alterative 
and  anti-spasmodic,  and  externally  as  a  caustic 
or  escharotic,  and  is  considered  by  many  as 
more  efficient  in  this  respect  than  nitrate  of 
silver.  In  over  doses  chloride  of  zinc  acts  as  a 
corrosive  poison;  its  best  antidotes  are  the 
carbonated  alkalies.  Its  concentrated  solution, 
known  as  Burnett's  disinfecting  fluid,  is  noticed 
in  the  article  Disinfectants  ;  see  also  Peeser- 
VATION  OF  Wood.  The  sulphate  of  zinc,  or 
white  vitriol,  is  the  most  useful  of  the  zinc 
salts  on  account  of  the  numerous  purposes  it 
serves  both  in  the  arts  and  in  medicine.  It  is 
produced,  like  the  sulphates  of  copper  and  of 
iron,  from  a  natural  sulphuret  or  blende  by 
calcining,  lixiviating,  and  crystallizing.  Its 
solution  is  produced  in  large  quantities  in  gal- 
vanic batteries  excited  by  the  action  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  upon  metallic  zinc.    It  crystal- 
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lizes  in  colorless,  transparent,  right  rhombic 
prisms,  the  composition  of  which  is  represent- 
ed hj  the  formula  ZnO,  S03,  THo.    They  efflo- 
resce slightly  in  the  air,  and  are  very  soluble 
in  water.    As  a  medicine  the  salt  is  tonic,  as- 
tringent, and  in  large  doses  a  prompt  emetic. 
In  over  doses  it  acts  as  an  irritant  poison.    As 
a  tonic  it  is  prescribed  in  very  minute  doses, 
frequently  repeated,   in   dyspepsia,   and  is   a 
valuable  remedy  in  obstinate  intermittents  and 
various  spasmodic  diseases.     Its  solution  is  em- 
ployed externally  as  a  styptic  to  bleeding  sur- 
faces, and  is  used  as  a  collyrium  in  diseases  of 
the  eye,  as  a  gargle  for  ulcerated  sore  throat, 
and  as  an  injection  upon  inner  excoriated  sur- 
faces.   When  taken  in  over  doses,  if  not  imme- 
diately expelled  by  vomiting,  its  poisonous  ef- 
fects may  be  alleviated  by  swallowing  large 
quantities  of  bland  drinks  and  the  administra- 
tion of  opium.     In  the  arts  it  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  mordant  and  as  a  drying  substance 
for  paints,  but  is  chiefly  useful  as  the  source 
whence  are  obtained  the  other  compounds  of 
zinc.     The  acetate  of  zinc  is  a  medicinal  prepa- 
ration having  properties  and  uses  similar  to  the 
sulphate  just  described,  and  is  employed  by 
dyers  as  a  mordant. — As  noticed  in  the  article 
Brass,  zinc  was  unknown  as  a  metal  to  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Komans,  although  they  em- 
ployed its  ores  in  combination  with  those  of 
copper  to  produce  the  brass  of  which  they 
made  various  utensils  and  coins.     Possibly, 
however,  as  would  seem  from  a  passage  in 
Strabo,  it  had  been  recognized  and  termed 
"  false  silver,"  a  name  given  to  a  metal  obtained 
by  melting  in  a  furnace  a  stone  found  near 
Andeira,  which  is  first  calcined  and  then  mixed 
with  a  certain  earth.     The  false  silver  which 
drops  from  the  mixture,  being  melted  with 
copper,  produces  the  compound  known  as  ori- 
chalcum  or  aurichalcum^  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  name  of  the  brass  of  the  ancient  Eo- 
mans.     Of  this  brass  are  composed  the  coins 
struck  in  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  according  to  Gobel  it  is  found  in  those 
only  of  Koman  origin,  the  bronze  objects  of 
the  Greeks  consisting  of  copper  and  tin,  with 
an  occasional  addition  of  lead ;  but  Dr.  John 
Percy,  in  his   "Metallurgy"  (London,   1861), 
cites  a  Greek  imperial  coin  of  Trajan,  struck 
in  Oaria  about  A.  D.  110,  as  containing  20.7 
per  cent,  of  zinc  united  with  7T.59  of  copper ; 
and  also  two  others  in  the  British  museum, 
which  have  unmistakably  the  color  of  true 
brass ;  one  was  a  coin  of  Geta,  struck  at  My- 
lasa  in  Oaria  between  A.  D.  189  and  212 ;  and 
the  other  a  large  brass  imperial  Greek  coin  of 
Oaracaila,  struck  A.  D.  199.    Pliny  makes  dis- 
tinct mention  of  an  ore  called  cadmia  used  in 
the  smelting  of  copper,  which  would  seem  to 
be  a  combination  of  either  the  carbonates  or 
the  sulphurets  of  copper  and  zinc,  most  proba- 
bly the  former.     He  describes  the  white  floc- 
culent   sublimate    {pompholyx)^   which  is  no 
doubt  the  oxide  of  zinc,  and  also  a  dense  in- 
crustation, which  he  calls  spodos,  now  known 


as  cadmia  and  furnace  calamine,  which  forms 
upon  the  inner  walls  of  furnaces  in  which  ores 
containing  zinc  are  reduced.    In  other  passages 
of  the  same  writer  the  term  cadmia  appears  to 
be  applicable  either  to  the  furnace  calamine  or 
to  the  natural  ore  of  zinc  known  as  calamine. 
He  speaks  of  its  being  absorbed  by  melted  cop- 
per, which  is  thus  made  to  assume  the  qualities 
of  aurichalcum.     Watson  in  his   *'Ohemical 
Essays"  quotes  Festus,  a  writer  who  lived  some 
time  between  A.  D.  100  and  422,  as  thus  indi- 
cating the  character  of  both  cadmia  and  auri- 
chalcum:   Cadmia^  terra  quae  in  ces  conjicitur 
ut  fiat  orichalcum,    A  similar  account  is  also 
given  by  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  in  the 
4th  century.     Beckmann  cites  Aristotle  and 
Strabo  as  alluding  to  an  ore  of  the  nature  of  cal- 
amine, which  had  long  been  in  use  for  making 
brass ;  and  also  the  references  of  Dioscorides  and 
Galen  to  the  collection  of  the  artificial  product, 
which  in  their  time  had  come  into  use  in  medi- 
cine, especially  in  the  treatment  of  ophthalmic 
diseases.     The  furnace  calamine  so  closely  re- 
sembles a  natural  product  in  its  density  and 
stony  appearance,  that  it  is  not  strange  the  name 
cadmia  should  have  been  used  indiscriminately 
for  this  and  the  mineral  calamine,  when  both 
were  found  to  produce  with  copper  the  same 
metallic  alloy.  The  term  tutia^  used  in  the  11th 
century  by  Avicenna,  appears  to  have  been 
employed  by  the  Greeks  and  Arabians  with  the 
same  indefiniteness,  applied  either  to  the  artifi- 
cial products  or  the  natural  compounds  rich  in 
oxide  of  zinc.     Zosimus,  who  Beckmann  sup- 
poses may  have  lived  in  the  5th  century,  gives 
a  receipt  for  making  brass  by  melting  Cyprus 
copper  and   strewing  over  it  pounded  tutia. 
The  alchemist  Hermes  also  taught  the  use  of 
tutia  in  the  transmutation  of  metals  for  giving 
a  gold  color  to  copper.     He  describes  it  as  an 
artificial  product  obtained  from  the  furnaces  in 
which  copper  ore  is  melted.     The  nature  and 
value  of  the  furnace  calamine,  which  had  accu- 
mulated in  vast  quantities  at  the  furnaces  at  Kam- 
melsberg,  were  not  understood  till  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century,  when  Erasmus  Ebener  showed 
that  it  might  be  used  instead  of  native  calamine 
for  making  brass. — The  metal  appears  to  have 
been  first  known  to  the  Dominican  monk  Al- 
bertus  Magnus,  who  lived  in  the  13th  century. 
He  obtained  it  at  Goslar,  and  named  it  marcha" 
sita  aurea^  probably  from  its  property  of  com- 
municating a  golden  color    to    copper.    Pa- 
racelsus, who  died  in  1641,  was  the  first  to 
describe  the  metal  distinctly  and  give  it  the 
name  of  zinc.     He  knew  of  it  only  as  being 
produced  in  Carinthia.     George  Agricola,  who 
wrote  about  the  year  1550,  speaks  of  the  Goslar 
zinc,  which  he  calls  liquor  candidus^  and  in 
German  conterfey  ;  and  George  Fabricius,  who 
died  in  1571,  conjectures  that  stibium  is  what 
the  miners  call  cincum,  which  can  be  melted 
but  not  hammered.    For  a  long  time  afterward 
little  additional  information  was  obtained  of 
this  metal.     The  alchemists   appear  to  have 
been  interested  in  keeping  it  unknown  through 
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an  idea  of  its  possible  value  in  converting  the 
baser  metals  to  gold.    As  late  as  the  year  1617 
it  appears  from  the  account  of  Loehneyss  to  have 
been  an  accidental  product  only  of  the  furnaces 
at  Goslar,  and  to  have  been  in  great  request 
among  the  alchemists.     According  to  his  ac- 
count, a  metal  called  zinc  or  conterfeJit^  re- 
sembling tin,  but  harder  and  less  malleable, 
collected  in  the  crevices  under  the  melting  fur- 
nace where  the  stones  were  not  well  plastered. 
A  collection  of  it  made  at  any  time  might  reach 
only  a  few  ounces,  or  at  most  a  couple  of 
pounds.     According    to  Beckmann,   the   first 
person  who   intentionally  manufactured  zinc 
from  calamine  was  Henkel  in  the  year  1741, 
which  other   authorities  probably  more  cor- 
rectly give  as  1721.     Beckmann  himself  states 
that  in  1737  Henkel  heard  that  zinc  was  then 
manufactured  in  England  with  great  advan- 
tage.    The  process  was  introduced  there  by 
Dr.  Isaac  Lawson,  a  Scotchman,  who,  as  stated 
by  Pryce  in  his  Mineral.  Cornub.^  "observ- 
ing that  the  flowers  of  lapis  calaminaris  were 
the  same  as  those  of  zinc,  and  that  its  effects 
on  copper  were  also  the  same  with  that  semi- 
metal,  never  remitted  his  endeavors  till  he 
found  the  method  of  separating  pure  zinc  from 
that  ore."    In  1742  the  metal  was  distilled  from 
calamine  by  A.  von  Swab,  member  of  the  Swed- 
ish council  of  mines ;  and  Margraaf  reinvented 
the  same  process  in   1746.     The  first  works 
established  in  England  for  this  manufacture 
were  at  Bristol  in  1743,  by  Mr.  John  Cham- 
pion, to  whom  in  1758  a  patent  was  granted 
for  the  use  of  the  mineral  blende  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  metal.     The  process  he  intro- 
duced is  the  same  that  has  ever  since  been 
in  operation  in  England.     Calamine  brass  had 
been  made  in  Surrey  about  100  years  previous 
to.  this  time.     The  production  of  zinc  is  of 
much  older  date  in  th^  East  Indies.     It  was 
imported  into  Europe  by  the  Dutch  under  the 
names  of  Indian  tin,  speautre,  &c. ;  and  a  cargo 
of  it,  it  is  said,  was  taken  by  the  Dutch  fromj| 
the  Portuguese  previous  to  the  year  1640.     It 
is  vaguely  referred  to  as  coming  from  China, 
Bengal,  Malacca,  and  the  Malabar  coast.   In  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th  century  it  had  already 
become  an  article  of  some  commercial  impor- 
tance, the  Dutch  East  India  company,  accord- 
ing to  Raynal,  purchasing  annually  at  Palem- 
bang  1,500,000  lbs.  of  it.     The  process  of  ex- 
tracting it  from  its  ores  is  reported  to  have 
been  brought  to  Europe  by  an  Englishman  who 
went  to  India  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  method  in  use  there.*    The  first  zinc  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  was  made  about  the 
year  1838,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hassler, 
by  Mr.  John  Hitz,  for  the  brass  designed  for 
the  standard  weights  and  measures  ordered  by 
congress.     The  zinc  was  made  at  the  U.  S. 
arsenal  at  Washington  from  the  red  oxide  of 

■*  An  elaborate  historical  account  of  zinc  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century  is  given  in  the  work  of  G.  F.  C.  Fuchs 
entitled  GescMcMe  des  Zinks  in  Ahsicht  seines  Verhalten^ 
geg&n  andere  Korper,  &c.  (Erfurt,  1788). 


l^ew  Jersey,  and  the  expense  of  the  process 
was  so  great  as  to  discourage  for  a  long  time 
afterward  further  attempts  to  reduce  this  ore. 
The  more  recent  operations  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  zinc  in  the  United  States  will 
be  noticed  below.     In  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  the  importations  of  Chinese 
zinc  or  tutenague  into  England  had  greatly  fall- 
en off,  and  in  1820  spelter  was  largely  imported 
from  Silesia  to  be  sent  abroad  for  the  supply 
of  the  Asiatic  markets. — Four  varieties  of  ore 
are  employed  in  the  production  of  this  metal. 
Two  of  these,  the  carbonate  or  calamine,  and 
the  hydrous  silicate  or  electric  calamine,  have 
been  described  in  the  article  Calamine,  and  a 
third  under  its  own  name  of  Blende.     The 
fourth  variety  is  the  red  oxide  of  zinc,  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made  in  the  article  Fkanklin- 
ITE.    This  occurs  in  large  veins  near  Sparta  and 
Franklin  in  IST.  New  Jersey,  interspersed  tlirough 
the  calcareous  spar  or  forming  the  matrix  in 
which  the  crystals  of  franklinite  are  thickly 
embedded.    Its  structure  is  granular  and  folia- 
ted, and  its  crystals  are  hexagonal  prisms ;  hard- 
ness 4  to  4.5 ;  specific  gravity  5.43  to  5.52.     Its 
color  is  deep  red  inclining  to  yellow,  due  to 
the  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  oxide  of 
manganese.     This  is  the  chief  appreciable  im- 
purity, though,  as  already  observed,  arsenic, 
sulphur,  and  carbon  are  detected  in  the  metal 
produced  from  it.     Free  from  impurities,  its 
composition  is,  zinc  80.26,  oxygen  19.74  per 
cent.    At  Stirling  Hill,  near  Franklin,  the  red 
oxide  of  zinc  has  been  mined  for  the  last  12 
years  by  the  New  Jersey  zinc  company,  the 
workings  extending  to  more  than  250  feet  in 
depth.     The  ore  is  taken  out  in  large  blocks, 
always  considerably  mixed.      One  of   these, 
weighing  16,400  lbs.,  was  carried  in  1851  to 
the  great  exhibition  in  London.     On  the  ad- 
joining   property,   belonging    to  the  Passaic 
mining  and  manufacturing  company,  between 
30,000  and  40,000  tons  of  ore  have  been  taken 
from  the  vein  since  June,  1854.     At  the  depth 
of  178  feet  the  bed  yields   about  21   feet  in 
width  of  ore,  of  which  about  2|  feet  is  rich  red 
oxide  and  franklinite,  and  the  remainder  con- 
sists of  the  same  more  mixed  with  limestone. 
The  inferior  sorts  are  dressed  at  the  mines  be- 
fore their  shipment  to  the  furnaces. — On  the 
European  continent,  the  ore  most  worked  for 
zinc  is  the  carbonate  or  calamine.     Some  of 
the  most  important  mines  are  in  Silesia,  Carin- 
thia,  and  near  Liege  in  Belgium,  particularly 
the  Vieille  Montague  mine  between  Belgium 
and  Prussia.     Large  bodies  of  this  ore  have  also 
been  recently  discovered  and  are  now  worked 
in  Biscay,  near  Santander,  in  the  Asturias,  in  the 
N.  W.  of  Spain,  and  also  in  Sweden  and  in  Ire- 
land.    The  Belgian  mines  are  famous  for  the 
vast  amount  of  ore  they  have  produced.     The 
mine  of  Vieille  Montague  or  Altenberg  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Moresnet,  between  Aix  la  Chapelle  and 
the  town  of  Li6ge,  has  been  worked  since  1435. 
Some  silicate  and  oxide  of  zinc  are  contained  in 
the  ore,  and  a  poorer  sort  of  it,  which  produces 
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only  about  33  per  cent,  of  metal,  is  stained  red 
from  the  oxide  of  iron  it  contains.  The  white 
varieties  yield  about  46  per  cent.  The  princi- 
pal mines  of  Silesia  are  in  the  magnesian  lime- 
stones of  the  new  red  sandstone  formation,  not 
far  from  Beuthen,  and  are  connected  with  the 
smelting  works  near  Konigshtitte  by  railroads. 
The  ores  rarely  produce  35  per  cent,  of  metal, 
some  portions  of  them  not  over  12  per  cent. 
In  England  calamine,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Percy,  is  met  with  in  the  devonian, 
carboniferous,  and  oolitic  formations,  in  veins, 
beds,  and  large  deposits  or  pockets,  and  was 
formerly  obtained  in  large  quantities  in  Somer- 
setshire, Derbyshire,  and  Cumberland;  but  in 
1§59  the  official  records  represent  the  total 
product  of  calamine  in  the  United  Kingdom  as 
only  248  tons  from  Cumberland  and  37  tons 
from  Ireland.  In  the  United  States  large  de- 
posits of  calamine  are  found  in  several  locali- 
ties. The  most  important  one  of  these  is  in 
the  Saucon  valley,  Lehigh  co.,  Penn.,  K  of 
Friedensville.  Magnesian  limestones  of  the 
lower  Silurian  formation  constitute  the  geologi- 
cal repository  of  the  ore.  The  same  group, 
about  50  m.  to  the  N.  E.,  furnishes  the  red  ox- 
ide of  zinc  of  K  New  Jersey ;  and  in  Columbia 
CO.,  Penn.,  the  calamine  found  near  Lancaster. 
The  mines,  opened  in  1853,  are  worked  by  the 
Lehigh  zinc  company.  The  two  varieties  of 
calamine  occur  together,  and  a  small  portion  of 
blende  is  interspersed  among  them.  The  sili- 
cate is  also  obtained  comparatively  free  from 
other  ores,  so  that  it  is  worked  by  itself  for  the 
production  of  the  pure  zinc  already  referred  to 
as  made  by  Mr.  Wharton  at  the  Lehigh  zinc 
works  near  Bethlehem.  The  workings,  which 
extend  to  the  depth  of  about  50  feet,  penetrate 
the  great  irregular  deposit  in  various  directions, 
and  are  often  interrupted  by  huge  masses  of 
limestone.  About  100,000  tons  of  ore  have  al- 
ready been  taken  from  the  mine  of  the  Lehigh 
zinc  company,  and  a  much  larger  quantity  is 
believed  to  remain,  as  the  limits  of  the  deposit 
have  not  yet  been  found  either  laterally  or  in 
depth,  though  borings  have  been  made  to  the 
depfch  of  about  120  feet.  Another  locality 
of  the  same  ore  is  near  Lancaster,  Penn.,  but 
the  calamine  is  too  much  mixed  with  blende 
and  galena  to  be  profitably  worked.  In  Ten- 
nessee large  deposits  are  found  on  Mossy  creek 
on  the  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  railroad, 
about  6  m.  K.  E.  of  Knoxville,  and  again  on 
Powell's  river,  in  Campbell  co.,  about  40  m.  N". 
of  Knoxville.  Here  also  the  ore  is  in  lower  Si- 
lurian limestones.  Calamine,  locally  known  as 
"  dry  bone,'^  also  occurs  at  most  of  the  western 
lead  mines,  but  is  not  esteemed  of  value.  In 
Arkansas  very  pure  varieties  of  calamine  have 
been  found  in  magnesian  limestones  in  Law- 
rence, Marion,  and  Independence  counties, 
chiefly  in  the  first  named.  Blende  is  not 
worked  in  the  United  States,  although  it  is  a 
common  ore  at  most  of  the  lead  mines.  In 
Europe  its  use  has  largely  increased  of  late 
years.     In  France,  where  no  zinc  was  produced 


in  1840,  there  were  recently  6  establishments 
making  the  metal  from  blende.  At  Swansea 
in  Wales  it  has  been  worked  for  a  number  of 
years.  In  1855  the  sales  of  this  ore  in  England 
were  reported  at  9,620  tons,  while  those  re- 
ported of  calamine  of  the  Alston  Moor  mines 
were  only  182  tons.  In  1859  about  13,000 
tons  were  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Wales 
supplying  about  5,500  tons,  Laxey  in  the  Isle 
of  Man  2,500,  Cornwall  2,400,  and  Derbyshire 
1,500.  Devonshire  and  Ireland  made  up  the 
remainder.  Dr.  Percy  states  that  the  price  of 
blende  has  risen  enormously  of  late  in  England. 
"  A  few  years  ago  Laxey  blende  was  usually 
sold  at  from  23s.  to  26^.  per  ton ;  whereas  re- 
cently one  firm  has  paid  as  much  as,  if  not 
more  than,  £4  4s.  per  ton  for  this  ore."  Dr. 
Ure  in  his  dictionary  speaks  of  it  as  selling  at 
Holywell  for  £3  per  ton. — The  values  of  zinc 
ores  on  shipboard  at  Antwerp  are  as  follows : 


Metal  worth  50  francs  the  100 
kilogrammes. 


Percentage       Value  of  1,000 
/)f  zinc  kilogrammes, 

by  analysis.  francs. 


Metal  -worth  55 
francs  the  100  kilo- 
grammes.    Value 

of  1,000  kilo- 
grammes,   francs. 


Metal  worth  60 
francs  the  100  kilo- 
grammes.   Value 

of  1,000  kilo- 
grammes, francs. 


Carbonate  of  Zinc. 

40 

80.00 

94.50 

109.00 

45 

102.50 

119.50 

136.50 

50 

125.00 

144.50 

164.00 

55 

147,50 

169  50 

191.50 

60 

170.00 

194.50 

219.00 

65 

192.50 

219.50 

246.50 

70 

215.00 

244.50 

274.00 

Silicate  of  Zinc. 

40 

45.00 

57.00 

69.00 

45 

67.50 

82.00 

96.50 

60 

90.00 

107.00 

124.00 

55 

112.50 

182.00 

151.50 

60 

185.00 

157.00 

179.00 

65 

157.50 

182.00 

206.50 

70 

180.00 

207.00 

234.00 

— Metallurgical  Treatment.  Beside  the  em- 
ployment of  zinc  ores  for  the  production  of  the 
metal,  they  are  also  used  in  the  United  States 
in  the  preparation  of  the  oxide  or  "  zinc  white," 
used  as  a  paint.  Two  distinct  operations  are 
therefore  to  be  described  under  this  head. 
The  reduction  process  varies  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  somewhat  also  with  the  nature  of  the 
ores,  the  blendes  and  their  mixtures  requiring 
the  most  thorough  calcination  to  prepare  them 
for  the  subliming  or  distilling,  to  which  all  the 
ores  are  subjected  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
metal.  The  three  principal  methods  of  re- 
duction are  the  Belgian,  Silesian,  and  Eng- 
lish. The  American  practice  will  be  noticed 
after  the  account  of  these.  Some  of  the  most 
important  zinc  smelting  works  of  Belgium  are 
at  Moresnet,  Angleur,  and  St.  Leonard.  At 
these  the  coarser  calamine,  in  pieces  not  ex- 
ceeding 6  inches  in  diameter,  is  first  intro- 
duced into  the  calcining  furnaces,  resembling 
lime  kilns,  with  alternating  layers  of  non-cak- 
ing coal  of  inferior  quality.  These  furnaces 
are  about  174  ^^^^  high  and  9  feet  8  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  widest  part.  Near  the  bot- 
tom the  sides  are  drawn  in  like  the  boshes  of  a 
blast  furnace  to  5|^feet  in  diameter,  and  4  open- 
ings are  made  in  the  bottom,  through  which 
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the  calcined  ore  is  discharged.  They  are  some- 
times provided  with  a  blast  which  is  driven  in 
through  tuyeres  at  the  bottom.  About  25  tons 
of  calcined  ore  are  taken  out  in  24  hours  by  4  to 
6  discharges,  and  the  consumption  of  coal  is  from 
8  to  4  per  cent.  For  calcining  the  small  ore 
large  reverberatory  furnaces  are  employed, 
furnished  with  two  beds,  one  above  the  other. 
These,  partially  elliptical  in  shape,  are  about 
16^  feet  long  and  7  feet  wide.  After  being 
dried  on  the  top  of  the  furnace,  the  calamine  is 
let  down  upon  the  upper  bed,  where  it  receives 
the  first  heat,  and  is  well  stirred  for  6  hours. 
It  is  then  dropped  down  to  the  lower  bed,  upon 
which  the  process  is  repeated  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature, and  continued  for  the  same  time. 
About  8  tons  are  calcined  in  24  hours.  Smaller 
calcining  furnaces  are  also  employed,  built  on 
the  top  of  the  reduction  furnaces,  and  heated 
by  the  waste  gases.  The  effect  of  the  calcina- 
tion is  to  drive  off  the  carbonic  acid  and  sul- 
phur, and  leave  the  ore  more  or  less  completely 
converted  into  the  oxide  of  zinc.  The  loss  of 
weight  by  this  operation  is  from  20  to  25  per 
cent.,  and  includes  a  small  proportion  of  zinc, 
which  is  consumed.  The  calcined  ore,  whi(ih 
should  now  contain  about  50  per  cent,  of  zinc, 
is  next  reduced  to  fine  powder  by  grinding  it 
under  large  crushing  rolls  of  cast  iron,  w^hich 
weigh  about  3  tons  2  cwt.  each,  and  work  in 
pairs  over  a  bed  of  cast  iron.  The  same  rolls 
are  sometimes  used  to  grind  the  clay  employed 
in  constructing  the  retorts  used  for  distilling 
the  ores.  Each  pair  grinds  in  12  hours  from  15 
to  18  tons  of  either  the  calamine  or  clay.  The 
retorts  require  to  be  made  of  the  most  refracto- 
ry kinds  of  fire  clay,  and  great  care  is  taken  in 
selecting  the  different  sorts  of  this  and  pre- 
paring a  suitable  mixture  of  it  with  pieces  of 
old  broken  pots.  "When  thoroughly  mixed  and 
tempered,  the  clay  is  moulded  by  one  of  two 
methods.  By  hand  it  is  shaped  into  retorts  at 
the  rate  of  10  to  15  per  man  in  12  hours,  and 
when  dried  they  cost  about  80  cts.  each.  By 
the  other  method  the  clay  is  rammed  into  a 
cylindrical  mould  of  the  size  of  the  retort, 
when  the  interior  is  bored  out  by  a  machine ; 
130  retorts  may  thus  be  made  to  each  ma- 
chine in  12  hours,  and  their  cost  when  dried 
and  burned  is  only  about  32  cts.  each.  The 
dimensions  of  the  retorts  are  usually  about  3^ 
feet  long,  8  inches  in  diameter  outside,  and  6 
inches  inside.  Each  one  is  provided  with  a 
nozzle,  also  moulded  in  clay,  which  fits  its 
mouth,  to  which  it  is  luted  when  the  retort  is 
set  in  the  furnace.  These  nozzles  project  be- 
yond the  front  wall  of  the  furnace,  and  serve 
as  condensers  for  collecting  the  metallic  zinc. 
Upon  their  open  outer  ends,  and  continuing 
their  line,  are  attached  small  vessels  of  sheet 
iron  slightly  conical  in  shape,  with  a  hole  of 
less  than  an  inch  in  diameter  in  the  apex  or 
outer  end,  intended  for  the  escape  of  the  un- 
condensed  vapors.  In  these  cones  portions  of 
metal  also  collect,  which  escape  condensation 
in  the  clay  nozzles ;  and  what  is  curious,  these 


contain  lead  alloyed  with  the  zinc,  though  lead 
alone  is  not  volatile.  The  retort  furnaces 
are  built  4  together  in  one  stack,  their  flues 
connecting  in  one  central  chimney.  Each  one 
occupies  an  arched  space  extending  from  the 
front  to  the  back  wall,  which  is  about  3  feet. 
In  a  large  furnace  of  the  capacity  of  78  retorts, 
this  space  is  about  11  feet  wide  and  9^  feet 
high.  Its  front  is  divided  by  a  series  oi  cast 
iron  shelves  6  to  8  in  number,  laid  horizontally 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  their  front  edges 
ranging  vertically  with  that  of  the  front  wall 
of  the  furnace.  The  compartments  thus  made 
are  subdivided  by  fire  brick  slabs  set  on  edge, 
directed  toward  the  back  wall ;  their  distance 
apart  is  about  17  inches,  or  just  enough  to  ad- 
mit two  retorts  placed  side  by  side.  The 
shelves  are  made  to  pitch  slightly  forward,  and 
on  the  continuation  of  their  slope  are  construct- 
ed in  the  brickwork  of  the  back  wall  a  series 
of  ledges  designed  as  supports  for  the  back  ends 
of  the  retorts.  These,  when  pushed  in  from 
the  front,  are  thus  supported  at  each  end  quite 
independently  of  each  other,  and  their  middle 
portions  are  exposed  to  the  flames  that  are  to 
circulate  among  them  from  the  fire  below.  This 
is  arranged  upon  grate  bars  set  in  the  narrow 
fire  chamber  between  the  front  and  back  wall 
of  the  furnace,  to  which  access  is  had  from  an 
arched  opening  at  the  end  of  the  stack.  In 
front  of  each  furnace  under  the  fioor  a  pit  is 
constructed  for  receiving  the  residues  from  the 
retorts  when  these  are  cleaned  out  after  each 
charge.  The  retorts  are  set  inclining  forward 
to  facilitate  their  discharge,  and  to  cause  in  the 
progress  of  the  operation  the  slag,  which  might 
injure  them  if  left  in  their  hottest  portions,  to 
move  more  freely  forward  into  their  cooler 
outer  ends.  In  order  that  they  may  not  be 
overheated,  the  retorts  of  the  lowest  row  are 
usually  made  thicker  than  the  rest,  and  are 
allowed  to  remain  empty  and  unused.  On  ac- 
count of  the  greater  heat  in  the  lower  portion 
of  the  oven,  the  charge  to  the  retort  is  made 
to  diminish  in  the  ascending  rows  from  about 
27|  lbs.  to  15  or  13  lbs.  in  the  uppermost  re- 
torts ;  and  care  is  taken  to  introduce  into  the 
upper  rows  only  those  ores  which  contain  much 
oxide  of  iron,  which  might  act  upon  the  retorts 
at  a  high  temperature.  The  rich  products  of 
previous  distillations,  which  easily  yield  up 
their  metal,  are  also  put  in  these  retorts.  The 
calcined  ore,  after  being  well  pulverized,  is 
moistened  with  water  and  thoroughly  mixed 
with  fine  bituminous  coal,  such  as  will  not  cake, 
to  which  half  its  weight  of  cinders  or  coke  dust 
may  be  advantageously  added.  Once  every 
morning,  and  again  at  night,  the  nozzle  is  re- 
moved from  each  retort,  its  interior  is  scraped 
out,  and  the  charge  is  inserted  by  means  of  a 
long  spoon  or  charger  like  that  employed  for 
filling  gas  retorts.  The  nozzle  is  then  replaced 
in  the  mouth  of  the  retort  and  well  luted,  and 
the  sheet  iron  receiver  is  fitted  to  it.  The  va- 
pors of  zinc  soon  appear,  and  in  6  hours  most 
of  the  nozzles  are   filled  with  melted  zinc, 
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which  is.  then  drawn  out  by  a  scraper,  and 
poured  into  ingot  moulds  which  contain  from 
20  to  60  lbs.  each.  The  fragments  of  cooled 
zinc  collected  from  the  retorts  and  nozzles  are 
remelted  in  cast  iron  pots,  and  the  purer  metal 
is  cast  into  ingot  moulds.  The  skimmings  from 
these  contain  oxide  of  zinc,  oxide  of  lead,  prot- 
oxide of  iron,  and  san^,  and  are  either  worked 
over  again  or  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
paint.  In  summing  up  the  workings  of  the 
Moresnet  furnaces  in  the  first  4  months  of 
185 T,  the  following  are  given  as  the  average 
results  of  one  of  them  in  a  period  of  24  hours, 
the  weights  in  kilogrammes  being  reduced  to 
pounds,  at  the  rate  of  2.2  lbs.  to  the  kilogramme : 
charge,  2,277  lbs.  of  calamine  and  1,208  of  car- 
bonaceous reducing  matter ;  products,  816  lbs. 
of  zinc  and  81  of  zinc  fume ;  total  yield  of  zinc 
per  cent.,  39 ;  fuel  and  materials  consumed, 
3,254  lbs.  of  coal,  3.8  retorts,  11.5  nozzles,  and 
0,66  lb.  fire  bars.  The  consumption  of  coal, 
including  that  used  in  the  retorts  and  in  the 
furnace,  thus  amounts  to  nearly  5|  tons  to  the 
ton  of  zinc,  to  which  should  be  added  that 
employed  in  calcining  the  ore  and  the  small 
amount  used  in  the  preparatory  heating  of  the 
retorts.  If  the  ore  contained  50  per  cent,  of 
zinc,  there  appears  to  be  a  loss  of  11  per  cent. 
This  however  is  materially  reduced  by  the 
residue  collected  from  the  retorts.  Each  fur- 
nace requires  one  head  smelter  and  an  assistant 
who  attend  for  12  or  24  hours,  and  are  imme- 
diately succeeded  by  two  others ;  and  thus  the 
work  goes  on  continuously.  The  smelting  is 
not  considered  profitable  where  the  price  of 
coal  exceeds  $3  per  ton  and  that  of  fire  clay 
$7,  and  this  with  ores  containing  not  less  than 
45  per  cent,  of  zinc.  Where  the  Belgian  pro- 
cess is  conducted  upon  a  large  scale  in  England, 
it  is  found  to  produce  the  metal  at  a  cost  of 
about  £18  per  ton,  including  in  this  the  cost 
of  the  ore.  The  Silesian  process,  which  is  next 
to  be  described,  and  which  is  also  in  use  in 
England,  is  there  found  to  be  more  economical 
to  the  extent  of  about  £1  per  ton  in  the  cost 
of  the  metal,  the  saving  being  principally  in 
the  less  amount  of  fire  clay  consumed  in  the 
latter  process.  The  Belgian  furnaces,  it  is 
thought,  also  require  more  labor  and  skill  in 
operating  them  than  the  Silesian.  The  works 
of  the  Vieille  Montague  company  have  been 
recently  described  in  the  treatise  of  W.  Thum, 
entitled  Ueber  den  Zinkhuttentetrieb  der  Al- 
tenberger  Gesellschaft. — The  zinc  works  of  Si- 
lesia are  in  the  upper  part  of  the  province 
on  the  borders  of  Poland,  and  not  far  from 
Cracow.  Of  the  47  establishments  in  opera- 
tion in  1857,  one  at  Konigshlitte,  known  as 
Lydogniahiltte,  belonged  to  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment ;  the  rest  were  owned  by  private  com- 
panies and  individuals.  The  Silesian  company 
owned  a  number  of  the  works,  coal  mines  near 
to  them,  and  also  zinc  mines.  The  govern- 
ment has  mines  of  its  own,  and  is  entitled  to 
2V  of  the  product  of  all  the  others.  The  pro- 
cesses are  the  same  in  all  the  establishments, 
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and  have  hardly  varied  for  more  than  20  years. 
The  total  production  of  spelter  in  1857  was 
31,480  tons,  valued  at  17,660,000  francs.  That 
of  the  government  works  included  in  the  above 
was  about  895  tons.  The  ores  are  mostly  cala- 
mine more  or  less  mixed  with  blende,  silicate 
of  zinc,  galena,  cadmium,  and  oxide  of  iron, 
the  last  named  sometimes  amounting  to  20  per 
cent.  Their  percentage  of  zinc  varies  from  12 
to  35,  and  probably  does  not  average  over  18. 
Most  of  the  mines  are  near  Beuthen,  and  the 
ores  lie  in  very  irregular  deposits  in  the  mag- 
nesian  limestones  of  the  new  red  sandstone  for- 
mation. They  have  been  gradually  becoming 
poorer,  till  their  yield  of  zinc  is  now  only  about 
I  of  what  it  was  formerly.  This  involves  an 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  coal  employed 
for  their  reduction,  which  in  1857  amounted  to 
20  tons  to  the  ton  of  zinc.  The  ore  is  calcined  in 
large  reverberatory  furnaces,  which  are  some- 
times heated  by  separate  flues,  and  sometimes 
by  the  escape  heat  from  the  reducing  furnaces. 
The  furnace  stacks  are  arranged,  several  to- 
gether, in  a  large  building  surrounded  by  close 
walls,  and  with  a  roof  open  along  the  top  for 
the  escape  of  the  smoke.  Each  stack  is  double, 
containing  a  series  of  arched  recesses  construct- 
ed horizontally  on  its  opposite  sides,  and  extend- 
ing under  the  central  arch,  which  is  built  over 
the  top  of  the  furnace.  Under  the  nriddle  of 
this  is  the  fireplace,  to  which  access  is  had  from 
one  of  the  ends.  The  same  stack  sometimes 
contains  a  furnace  for  calcining  the  ores,  also 
an  oven  for  baking  the  retorts,  and  finally  a 
furnace  for  remelting  and  purifying  the  crude 
zinc.  There  are  usually  5  or  6  recesses  or  re- 
ceptacles on  each  side,  each  of  them  holding 
two  retorts,  thus  making  20  to  24  retorts  to 
each  furnace.  These  are  set  upon  a  floor  nearly 
or  quite  level,  and  the  fire  plays  freel/  around 
their  inner  ends,  which  project  beyond  the  re- 
cesses into  the  central  fire  chamber.  The  re- 
torts, like  those  of  the  Belgian  furnaces,  are 
constructed  of  the  most  refractory  fire  clay, 
mixed  with  pulverized  fragments  of  old  retorts, 
but  are  of  much  larger  size,  being  4  feet  long, 
22  inches  high,  and  8-^  inches  wide.  The  front 
end  is  closed  by  a  slab  of  fire  clay,  which  comes 
a  little  above  the  middle,  and  which  is  taken 
out  and  replaced  with  the  introduction  of  each 
new  charge.  The  arched  space  above  this  is 
closed  by  the  nozzle,  which  is  exactly  fitted  to 
the  opening,  its  lower  edge  resting  upon  a  little 
bar  of  fire  clay  set  across  the  mouth  of  the  re- 
tort and  resting  upon  brackets  constructed  at 
the  sides  for  its  support.  The  nozzles  are  very 
carefully  shaped  in  plaster  of  Paris  moulds  con- 
sisting of  two  similar  parts,  the  mixture  of  clay 
of  which  they  are  formed  being  carefully  knead- 
ed in  each  half  of  the  mould  separately.  The 
sections  are  then  put  together,  and  the  work- 
man, introducing  his  hand,  manipulates  the 
clay  along  the  line  of  junction  until  the  two 
edges  are  incorporated  together.  The  nozzles 
are  elbow-shaped,  and  beside  the  opening  at 
each  end,  another  is  left  on  the  convex  side  of 
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the  elbow,  which  during  the  operation  is  closed 
with  a  flat  piece  of  clay  luted  on.  This  is  re- 
moved whenever  necessary,  to  examine  and 
clean  out  the  interior.  The  wider  end  of  the 
nozzle  is  fitted  into  the  upper  side  of  the  mouth 
of  the  retort,  and  to  the  smaller  and  lower  end 
is  attached  a  short  pipe  of  cast  iron,  by  which 
the.  channel  of  discharge  is  extended  vertically 
downward,  and  beneath  this  it  is  still  further 
extended  by  a  sheet  iron  pipe.  This  portion 
of  the  apparatus  is  supported  by  a  flange  on 
the  cast  iron  pipe,  which  catches  upon  the  back 
edge  of  a  horizontal  plate  of  iron  forming 
along  the  front  of  the  furnace  the  extension 
of  the  hearth  upon  which  the  retorts  are  set. 
The  vertical  pipe  terminates  with  its  open  end 
a  little  above  the  floor  of  a  receptacle  con- 
structed in  the  front  of  the  furnace  under 
the  iron  plate.  Trays  of  iron  are  placed  in 
these  recesses  to  collect  the  zinc  as  it  drops. 
The  space  about  the  mouths  of  each  pair  of  re- 
torts is  carefully  closed  with  pieces  of  fire  brick 
set  in  fire  clay  and  well  plastered  over  with 
the  same ;  and  the  outer  space,  occupied  by  the 
projecting  nozzle,  is.  closed  by  a  sheet  iron 
door.  These  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent 
the  apparatus  from  chilling,  which  might  not 
only  obstruct  the  flow  of  the  zinc,  but  also 
eause  the  retorts  to  crack,  and  thus  let  the 
fumes  of  the  metal  escape  in  the  furnace.  This 
still  happens  at  times,  and  when  discovered  a 
workman  immediately  gets  upon  the  top  of 
the  furnace,  and,  through  holes  made  there  for 
the  purpose,  introduces  a  long-handled  mop, 
dipped  in  fire  clay  grout,  with  which  he  be- 
smears and  closes  the  crack  in  the  retort.  The 
charge  of  each  retort  consists  of  about  55  lbs. 
of  roasted  ore  of  the  size  of  walnuts,  mixed 
with  oxide  of  zinc  of  previous  operations,  the 
skimmings  of  the  crucibles  used  in  remelting, 
and  the  incrustations  collected  from  the  retorts, 
nozzles,  and  pipes.  To  these  are  added  about 
one  half  their  bulk  of  cinders  that  have  fallen 
through  the  grate  bars.  Before  charging  the 
retorts,  which  is  done  every  morning,  the  fire 
is  allowed  to  partially  cool  down,  the  clay 
door  under  the  nozzle  is  knocked  away,  and  the 
contents  of  the  retort  are  drawn  out  with  a 
rabble  upon  the  iron  shelf.  The  nozzle  itself 
is  also  cleaned  out  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
retorts  are  then  filled  by  means  of  a  scoop,  the 
clay  doors  are  again  luted  in  their  places,  and 
as  soon  as  all  the  retorts  have  been  thus  treat- 
ed the  fire  is  gradually  increased,  till  in  10 
hours  it  reaches  almost  a  white  heat.  It  is  im- 
portant to  keep  this  up  as  nearly  uniform  as 
possible.  If  it  becomes  so  high  that  the  metal 
will  not  condense  in  the  nozzles,  these  must 
be  cooled  by  opening  the  iron  doors  in  front. 
If  it  falls  too  low,  the  metal  becomes  solid  in 
the  nozzle,  and  must  be  melted  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  heated  rod  of  iron  termed  the  nozzle 
cleaner.  The  first  products  of  the  distillation 
are  aqueous  vapor *and  carbonic  oxide,  bringing 
over  with  them  a  little  oxide  and  metallic  zinc. 
The  proportion  of  the  last  gradually  increases 


till  the  metal  falls  in  small  drops.  The  carbonic 
oxide  burns  at  the  open  end  of  the  discharge 
pipe  with  a  bluish  flame  at  first ;  this  gradually 
increases  in  intensity  and  changes  to  greenish 
white,  till  it  finally  disappears  as  the  zinc  begins 
to  drop.  The  process  requires  careful  attention 
in  regulating  the  fires  and  watching  the  condi- 
tion of  the  retort ;  but,  ^hile  it  is  going  on,  one 
man  is  competent  to  attend  to  a  furnace  and 
all  its  retorts.  The  zinc  as  it  drops  collects  in 
pieces  of  all  shapes,  which  are  afterward  gath- 
ered up,  remelted  in  large  clay  crucibles,  and 
run  into  ingot  moulds.  It  is  sometimes  color- 
ed yellow  by  oxide  of  cadmium.  The  appa- 
ratus is  slightly  varied  at  some  of  the  works. 
Flues  are  sometimes  constructed  under  the 
retorts;  and  instead  of  the  crooked  nozzle, 
straight  horizontal  condensers  of  clay  have 
been  employed,  the  floor  of  which  bulging 
down  in  the  middle  forms  a  receptacle  for  the 
zinc,  from  which  it  is  ladled  out  from  time  to 
time  and  turned  into  the  moulds.  Very  care- 
ful accounts  are  kept  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Silesian  works.  In  the  government  establish- 
ment they  were  rated  for  the  year  1856  at  48.60 
francs  to  the  metrical  quintal  (220.47  lbs.)  of 
metal  produced,  and  in  1857  at  54.84  francs. 
They  consisted  in  the  latter  year  of  the  follow- 
ing items:  ore,  26.84;  fuel,  14.30;  labor,  7.00; 
materials,  3.70;  general  expenses,  3.00.  Coal 
is  charged  in  this  account  at  the  selling  rate  of 
7.3  francs  per  1,000  kilogrammes,  while  in  the 
estimates  of  the  Silesian  company  it  is  charged 
at  the  actual  cost  of  5.61  francs.  "With  this 
and  other  similar  corrections,  the  cost  of  the 
metal  is  found  to  be  37.31  francs,  which  is  only 
2  francs  more  than  that  of  the  Silesian  compa- 
ny for  the  first  half  of  the  year  1858,  as  appears 
from  the  following  table  of  items : 

Estimate  of  Cost  of  Quintal  of  Zinc. 

France. 

Labor 6.15 

Fuel 12.10 

roi„«,?«^  j  at  the  mine,       10.43  )  ^o  e-, 

^*^»"^^°®  1  transportation,    2.18  f ^^'^^ 

Bricks,  clay,  &c 1.83 

Iron  materials 0.82 

Eepairs 1.04 

General  expenses 1.81 

Total 85.86 

The  total  production  of  the  furnaces  of  the 
company  for  the  year  1857  was  74,707  metrical 
quintals,  and  for  the  first  half  of  1858,  41,175., 
The  daily  yield  per  furnace  was  1.15  metrical 
quintals  in  1857  and  1.11  in  1858;  and  the 
average  yield  of  the  ore  in  these  years  was  re- 
spectively 14.93  and  14.01  per  cent.  The  Sile- 
sian manufacture  is  fully  described  in  the  Me- 
moir e  8ur  la  metallurgie  du  zinc  dans  la  Haute- 
Silesie^  by  M.  Julien  {Annales  des  mines,  1859). 
The  Silesian  process  of  extracting  zinc  is  in 
operation  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Dillwyn  and 
CO.  at  Llansamlet,  near  Swansea,  in  Wales, 
where  an  argentiferous  blende  is  reduced  by  it, 
but  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  silver  it  contains. 
To  separate  the  silver,  it  is  found  necessary  to 
reduce  the  ore  to  very  fine  powder,  sifting  it 
through  a  screen  containing  225  holes  to  the 
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square  inch.    The  calcination  is  then  conduct- 
ed with  extreme  care,  and  continued  for  22 
hours.    The  silver  is  next  separated  by  a  special 
process,  and  the  residue  is  treated  after  the 
manner  already  described  for  the  separation  of 
the  zinc. — The  common  method  in  use  in  Eng- 
land differs  from  the  Silesian  principally  in  the 
zinc  fumes  being  conducted  from  the  bottom 
of  an  upright  pot  straight  down  through  the 
condensing  tubes.    This  method  is  distinguish- 
ed as  the  distillation  per  descensum  ;  while  the 
-Silesian  process,  in  which  the  fumes  pass  up  to 
the  top  of  the  retort  and  thence  into  the  con- 
densing tubes,  is  known  as  the  distillation  per 
ascensum.    Blende  is  almost  the  only  ore  em- 
ployed.   The  coarser  portions  are  crushed  be- 
tween iron  roUs  and  passed  through  sieves  of  5 
or  6  holes  to  the  inch.     The  earthy  matter  is 
then  separated  by  washing ;  and  the  ore  is  next 
introduced  into  the  calcining  furnaces  in  charges 
of  16  cwt.     The  roasting  of  this  occupies  24 
hours,  and  about  2  tons  of  coal  are  consumed 
in  the  process.     The  usual  loss  of  weight  is 
about  20  per  cent.    The  reduction  pots,  like 
the  Silesian  and  Belgian  retorts,  are  very  care- 
fully made  of  well  selected  materials.  .These 
are,  for  3  pots,  7  cwt.  of  the  best  Stourbridge 
clay,  5  cwt.  of  "  seconds,"  3  cwt.  of  glass-house 
potsherds,  and  6  cwt.  of  old  spelter  pots.     The 
pieces  of  old  pots,  cleaned  from  adhering  sub- 
stances and  reduced  to  coarse  powder,  are  mix- 
ed and  well  kneaded  with  the  clay  and  water 
to  a  proper  consistency.     A  sort  of  barrel  open 
at  the  ends,  put  together  in  3  sections  which 
are  secured  by  iron  hoops,  serves  as  a  mould  in 
which  the  pot  is  gradually  built  up  by  hand, 
portions  of  the  mixture  being  introduced  from 
day  to  day  and  firmly  compressed  by  beating 
with  a  wooden  rammer.     The  upper  edge  is 
accurately  bevelled  off,  and  upon  it  are  laid  the 
broad  ends  of  a  series  of  flat  wooden  strips,  the 
narrow  ends  of  which  are  supported  on  a  disk 
of  wood  secured  at  proper  height  on  an  upright 
stick  set  in  the  centre  of  the  pot.    A  roof  high- 
est in  the  centre  is  thus  made  over  the  pot,  and 
upon  it  the  clay  is  moulded  which  is  to  form 
the  top.    When  the  clay  is  hardened  the  disk 
is  loosened  and  taken  out  of  the  hole  left  in 
the  middle,  together  with  the  strips  of  wood. 
The  pots  are  gradually  dried  in  a  warm  place, 
and  before  being  used  a  hole  T  inches  in  diam- 
eter is  drilled  through  the  bottom,  and  the 
outside  is  coated  with  river  mud  containing 
salt,  which,  when  the  pot  is  heated,  produces  a 
glazed  surface.    The  pots  require  to  be  handled 
with  great  care,  and  when  introduced  into  the 
furnace  in  place  of  old  ones  are  first  gradually 
heated  to  redness  in  a  kiln  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  and  while  red-hot  are  taken  up  and 
carried  by  a  large  pair  of  tongs  shaped  like 
callipers  supported  upon  a  pair  of  wheels.   The 
furnaces  stand  upon  the  upper  floor  of  the  re- 
duction house,  and  each  pot  is  set  over  a  hole 
13  inches  square,  which  communicates  with  the 
story  below,  called  the  cave.     There  are  usual- 
ly 3  pots  on  each  of  the  two  opposite  halves  of 


the  furnace,  and  each  of  them  is  reached  through 
an  arched  opening  which  occupies  one  of  the 
sides  of  the  octagonal-shaped  stack.    The  con- 
densing tubes  are  of  sheet  iron  fg  of  an  inch 
thick,  roughly  made  by  riveting  together  the 
overlapping  edges.     The  upper  one  is  short,  of 
conical  shape,  largest  where  it  fits  the  bottom 
of  the  pot.    It  is  supported  in  an  iron  frame 
through  which  it  passes  below,  and  before  being 
set  is  coated  with  clay  inside  and  out  by  dipping 
it  in  a  mixture  of  clay  and  water.    The  lower 
end  fits  into  the  other  tube,  the  diameter  of 
which  increases  downward.    The  lower  end  of 
this  terminates  over  a  vessel  of  sheet  iron, 
which  is  placed  on  the  lower  floor  to  receive 
the  zinc  as  it  drops.    One  ton  of  calcined  blende 
makes  a  charge  for  the  6  pots,  and  should  yield 
from  6  to  8  cwt.  of  spelter.     When  charged,  a 
few  pieces  of  wood  are  first  placed  over  the 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  each  pot,  then  a  box  of 
rough  coke  and  one  of  small  coke,  after  which 
4  boxes  of  calcined  blende  and  4  of  coke  are 
put  in  alternately.    The  covers  are  then  fixed 
and  luted.    The  lower  long  tubes  are  not  set 
until  the  vapor  which  burns  at  the  bottom  of 
the  short  tubes  is  observed  to  change  to  a  light 
blue  flame  from  its  original  brown  color.     A 
tight  joint  is  secured  by  first  dipping  their 
smaller  ends  into  a  mixture  of  clay  and  water. 
It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  remove  the  long 
tube  and  draw  out  or  melt  down  with  hot  iron 
the  zinc  which  occasionally  condenses  in  the 
short  one  above.     A  charge  is  worked  off  in  6 
to  T  hours,  and,  at  the  yield  of  8  cwt.  of  spelter, 
the  product  is  about  one  ton  of  zinc  to  a  furnace 
in  a  week.     The  consumption  of  coal  for  this 
amount  is  from  22  to  2T  tons.     "When  the  pro- 
cess is  completed,  the  pots  are  cleaned  of  all 
adherent  substances  by  means  of  iron  tools  in- 
troduced through  the  holes  in  the  top  and  bot- 
tom.  The  rough  zinc  collected  is  melted  in  cast 
iron  pots,  well  stirred  and  skimmed,  and  cast 
into  flat  open  ingot  moulds.    The  skimmings, 
called  sweeps,  are  returned  to  the  furnace  with 
the  ore.     The  cost  of  production  is  about  £22 
per  ton  of  spelter,  the  items  being  about  3  tons 
of  blende,  ranging  from  £2  15s.  to  £3  55.  per 
ton ;  coal,  £7 ;  wages,  £5  5s. ;  and  materials 
(clay,  bricks,  &c.),  £1. — ^The  regular  manufac- 
ture of  zinc  was  first  undertaken  in  the  United 
States  at  the  works  of  the  !N'ew  Jersey  zinc  com- 
pany in  1850.     The  Belgian  plan  was  adopted, 
but  after  the  expenditure  of  large  sun>s  of 
money  it  was  found  impossible  to  succeed  with 
the  experiments,  on  account  of  the  chemical 
action  of  the  constituents  of  the  ore  at  the  high 
temperature  employed  upon  the  materials  of  the 
retorts.     The  oxide  of  iron  in  the  franklinite, 
associated  with  the  red  oxide  ores,  was  particu- 
larly injurious  by  its  forming  a  fusible  silicate 
with  the  silex  of  the  clay.    The  next  important 
trial  was  made  in  1856  by  a  Mr.  Hoofstettern, 
who  built  a  Silesian  furnace  of  20  muffles  for 
the  Lehigh  zinc  company,  at  their  mine  near 
Friedensville.     This  proved  a  total  failure,  and 
seemed  almost  to  establish  the  impracticability 
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of  producing  spelter  with  the  American  ores, 
clays,  and  anthracite.    About  this  time  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Wharton,  the  general  manager  of  the  Le- 
high zinc  company,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Wetherill 
of  Bethlehem,  both  conceived  the  same  plan  of 
treating  zinc  ores  in  an  open  furnace,  and  lead- 
ing the  volatile  products  through  incandescent 
coal,  in  order  to  reduce  the  oxide  so  formed, 
and  draw  only  metallic  and  carbonaceous  vapors 
into  the  condensing  apparatus.    Mr.  Wharton 
constructed  his  furnace  in  Philadelphia,  and 
Mr.  Wetherill  his  in  Bethlehem.    The  former, 
having  completed  his  trials,  filed  a  caveat  for 
the  process,  bnt  soon  after  abandoned  it  as 
economically  impracticable.    The  latter  contin- 
ued his  operations,  patented  the  method,  and 
produced  some  zinc,  8  or  10  tons  of  which  were 
sold  to  the  U.  S.  assay  office  in  New  York.  The 
manufacture  was  not  however  long  continued. 
In  1858  Mr.  Wetherill  recommenced  the  pro- 
duction of  zinc,  adopting  a  plan  of  upright  re- 
torts, somewhat  like  that  in  use  in  Carinthia, 
Austria,   and  that  of  the  English  patent  of 
James  Graham.    Mr.  Wetherill  had  succeeded 
in  getting  good  mixtures  of  fire  clays,  and  his 
retorts  made  of  these,  and  holding  each  a  charge 
of  400  lbs.  of  ore,  proved  sufficiently  refractory 
for  the  operation.    Works  were  erected  under 
his  charge  at  Bethlehem  in  1858-'9,  belong- 
ing to  a  company  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
the  capacity  of  which  was    expected  to  be 
about  2  tons  of  spelter  a  day.    They  are  not 
now  however  in  operation.    Mr.  Wharton,  af- 
ter abandoning  the  method  of  reduction  by 
incandescent  coals,  continued  his  experiments 
on  different  plans,  and  finally  decided  on  the 
Belgian  furnace  as  the  best,  after  having  actu- 
ally made  spelter  from  silicate  of  zinc,  with 
anthracite  in  nauffles  of  American  clays,  at  a 
cost    below  its    market  value.     These    trials 
were  made  in  the  zinc  oxide  works  of  the  Le- 
high zinc  company.    Their  success  encouraged 
him  to  construct  a  factory  at  Bethlehem  for 
reducing  zinc  Ores,  which  he  accordingly  did 
in  1860,  under  a  contract  with  the  Lehigh  zinc 
company.     The  daily  product  of  the  works 
Boon  exceeded  3  tons,   and  for  the  2  years 
preceding  the  middle  of  Oct.  1862,  the  furnaces 
have  been  run  steadily,  producing  at  the  rate  of 
about  4,000,000  lbs.  per  annum.    Four  stacks 
or  blocks  are  constructed,  each  containing  4  fur- 
naces. To  each  furnace  there  are  56  retorts,  mak- 
ing in  all  896,  working  2  charges  in  24  hours. 
Mr.  Wharton  has  fully  established  the  fact, 
which  European  metallurgists  still  assert  to  be 
impracticable,  that  silicate  of  zinc  can  be  made 
to  yield  the  metal  freely  and  profitably;  and 
this  has  been  done  with  the  use  of  anthracite 
and  of  American  clays, .  both  of  which  were 
stoutly  affirmed  to  be  entirely  unsuited  to  this 
manufacture.    The  ores  he  employs  are  prin- 
cipally silicate  of  zinc  with  a  slight  admixture 
of  the  carbonate. — Attempts  have  been  made 
within  a  few -years  past  to  produce  spelter  from 
the  blende  of  the  western  lead  mines.  The  most 
promising  of  these  are  the  works  of  Messrs. 


Matthiessen  and  Hegeler,  two  German  chemists 
knd  metallurgists,  at  Lasalle,  111.     They  were 
able  to  make  about  200,000  lbs.  of  zinc  per 
annum  if  supplied  continuously  with  ore,  but 
the  difficulties  of  procuring  this  from  the  scat- 
tered lead  mines,  and  of  obtaining  cheap  coal 
and  skilled  and  patient  labor,  are  almost  insur- 
mountable at  the  West,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
works  are  now  in  operation.    A  small  spelter 
furnace  erected  at  Mineral  Point,  Wis.,  about 
3  years  ago,  it  is  believed,  has  been  abandoned. 
— The  annual  production  of  zinc  throughout  the 
world,  according  to  a  late  report  of  the  Vieille 
Montague  company,  is  estimated  at  6T,000  tons, 
of  which  about  44,000  tons  are  converted  into 
sheet  zinc,  and  applied  as  follows :  for  roofing 
and  architectural  purposes,  23,000  tons;  sheath- 
ing of  ships,  3,500 ;  lining  packing  cases,  2,500 ; 
domestic  utensils,  12,000;  stamped  ornaments, 
1,500;  miscellaneous  uses,  1,500.    The  estimate 
is  probably  too  small  for  Europe  alone.    The 
product  of  England  has  rapidly  increased  with- 
in a  few  years  from  1,000  tons  of  spelter  per 
annum  to  6,900  tons  in  1858.    The  Belgian  pro- 
duct is  given  at  29,000  tons,  and  the  Silesian  at 
31,480.     Poland,  on  the  border  of  Silesia,  pro- 
duces  about  4,000  tons;  Austria,  1,500  tons; 
Sweden,  40  tons ;  and  the  Hartz,  10  tons.    Spain 
also  produces  some  zinc.    The  annual  product 
of  Europe  alone  at  the  present  time  probably 
amounts  therefore  to  75,000  tons.    The  con- 
sumption of  the  metal  for  roofing  and  architec- 
tural purposes  has  increased  very  rapidly  dur- 
ing the  last  15  years,  and  many  of  its  uses  are 
quite  new  within  this  period.     In  Germany 
and  Paris  it  is  the  common  roofing  material ; 
for  which  purpose  sheets  of  pure  metal  care- 
fully laid,   with   sufficient  room  to   contract 
and  expand,  and  fastened  only  with  zinc  nails, 
are  very  durable.     Architectural   ornaments 
on  the  facades  of  buildings  are  made  of  cast 
zinc  instead  of  cut  stone;    also  the  ceiling 
ornaments  of  rooms  are  frequently  made  of 
zinc  castings  instead  of  stucco.    Zinc  is  largely 
employed  for  coating  iron  (see  Galvanized 
Ieon),  and  for  lining  baths  and  water  tanks, 
and  to  some  extent  for  sheathing  ships ;  it  is 
made  into  milk  pans  and  pails,  pipes  for  convey- 
ing liquids,^  spikes,  nails,  wire,  &c. ;  and  it  has 
been  cast  into  statues  and  made  to  imitate 
bronze.      Large  quantities  are  consumed  in 
making  brass  and  yellow  metal.    It  is  used  in 
chemical  operations  to  decompose  water  with 
the  aid  of  sulphuric  acid,  an<d  thus  produce 
hydrogen ;  but  upon  a  large  scale  iron  is  found 
a  cheaper  though  less  efficient  agent  for  this 
reaction.— Z^Tic  White,    The  use  of  white  ox- 
ide of  zinc  as  a  substitute  for  white  lead  was 
first  suggested  by  Courtois,   a  manufacturer 
at  Dijon,  and  was  recommended  on  account 
of  its  freedom  from  the  dangerous  properties 
of  the  latter,   by  the  celebrated  Guyton  de 
Morveau,  near  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
M.  Led  aire,  a  house  painter  of  Paris,  some 
years    after    this    found  that  he   could  pro- 
duce the  oxide  of  zinc  as  cheaply  as  white 
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lead ;  lie  also  prepared  a  drying  oil  adapted  to 
its  use  by  boiling  linseed  oil  with  about  5  per 
cent,  of  oxide  of  manganese,*  and  furthermore 
substituted  new  yellow  and  green  unchangeable 
colors  in  place  of  the  poisonous  ones  in  use, 
containing  lead,  copper,  or  arsenic.  His  method 
was  to  oxidize  the  metal  by  heating  it  in  retorts 
and  causing  its  vapor  as  it  passes  out  to  inter- 
mingle with  the  current  of  air,  with  which  it 
is  drawn  through  the  condensing  apparatus, 
the  draught  being  daused  either  by  a  high 
chimney  or  an  exhausting  fan  at  the  further 
extremity  of  the  apparatus.  The  oxide  of  zinc 
takes  the  form  of  a  light,  flaky,  white  powder, 
which  is  collected  very  much  after  the  method 
to  be  described  below  as  employed  in  the  Amer- 
ican works.  The  Europeans  still  employ  me- 
tallic zinc  for  this  manufacture,  and  thus  make, 
by  selecting  the  purest  sorts  of  spelter,  the  best 
varieties  of  zinc  white.  Such  is  the  beautiful 
hlanc  de  neige^  or  "  snow  white,"  made  by  the 
French  and  used  by  the  painters  in  place  of 
''silver  white."  The  second  grade  is  termed 
by  the  English  manufacturers  "zinc  white," 
and  two  other  inferior  sorts  are  classed  by  them 
as  ''stone  gray"  and  "gray  oxide,"  the  former 
of  which  is  used  as  a  ground  color  for  the  walls 
of  houses,  painting  iron,  &c.,  and  the  latter 
more  particularly  for  painting  ships  and  for 
the  ground  of  more  expensive  colors  on  stone 
or  cement.  In  the  American  process,  the  oxide 
is  obtained  directly  from  the  ores,  and  is  there- 
fore more  liable  to  be  contaminated  with  im- 
purities. This  mode  of  producing  it  was  de- 
vised in  1850  by  Mr.  Richard  Jones  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  was  successfully  practised  with 
the  red  oxides  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  only  ap- 
plicable with  the  use  of  a  smokeless  fuel,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  prosecuted  where  anthra- 
cite is  not  cheaply  furnished.  The  products  of 
combustion  mixing  with  the  metallic  vapors 
and  with  the  oxide  of  zinc  would,  in  case  of 
their  producing  a  sooty  deposit,  effectually 
discolor  the  white  product.  The  New  Jersey 
zinc  company,  organized  in  ISTew  York  and  in- 
corporated Feb.  15,  1849,  was  the  first  to  un- 
dertake this  manufacture ;  and  according  to  the 
reports  of  their  president,  0.  E.  Detmold,  they 
produced  2,425,506  lbs.  of  oxide  in  1852,  and 
4,043,415  lbs.  in  1853.  For  10  years,  up  to  the 
close  of  the  year  1860,  the  total  product  of  the 
works  of  this  company  at  IlTewark,  N.  J.,  ex- 
ceeded 19,500  tons,  and  they  have  since  pro- 
duced about  3,000  tons  yearly.  In  1853  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Lehigh  zinc  company  was 
formed  to  work  the  silicates  and  carbonates  of 
zinc  then  just  discovered  in  the  Saucon  valley, 
Penn. ;  and  furnaces  were  erected  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Wetherill,  who  by  a  patented  process  of  his  own 
invention  produced  the  oxide  by  contract  at  $50 
per  ton,  the  company  furnishing  him  the  ore 


*  Magnesia  boiled  with  the  oil  is  found  equally  effective 
with  the  oxide  of  mangaiiese  in  cansing  the  white  axide  to 
harden  readily ;  and  some  of  the  salts  of  zinc,  as  the  chloride 
and  sulphate  mixed  in  very  small  proportion,  answer  the 
eame  purpose  very  well 


at  the  works.  About  4  tons  are  consumed  to 
produce  a  ton  of  oxide.  At  the  close  of  1860 
about  60,000  tons  had  been  mined,  and  the 
manufacture  has  been  since  carried  on  at  about 
the  same  rate  of  production  as  that  given  of  the 
New  Jersey  zinc  company  in  the  same  period, 
• — In  June,  1855,  the  Passaic  mining  and  man- 
ufacturing company  commenced  this  manufac- 
ture at  their  works  built  for  the  purpose  at 
Oommunipaw,  on  the  Morris  canal,  near  Jer- 
sey City,  making  use  both  of  the  red  oxide 
ores  from  Sussex  county  and  the  calamines 
from  Saucon  valley.  The  extent  of  their  oper- 
ations is  only  about  one  half  that  of  each  of 
the  other  establishments ;  but  the  processes  em- 
ployed are  the  same  in  them  all,  and  the  fol- 
lowing description  is  therefore  of  general  ap- 
plication. Beside  the  works  already  named, 
there  is  a  small  factory  in  operation  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  using  the  Saucon  valley  ores,  and  making 
a  few  hundred  tons  of  oxide  annually.  The 
furnaces  of  the  Passaic  company,  24  in  number, 
are  built  in  3  stacks  of  8  each,  half  of  them 
opening  on  each  side  of  the  stack.  Each  fur- 
nace is  like  an  arched'oven,  and  measures  about 
6  feet  from  front  to  back,  4  feet  in  width,  and 
about  3 J  feet  in  height.  The  flue  for  convey- 
ing away  the  vapors  and  products  of  combustion 
passes  upward  through  the  centre  of  the  roof. 
The  floor  of  the  furnace  is  formed  of  cast  iron 
I)lates  perforated  full  of  small  holes,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  admit  the  blast  driven  by  two 
large  fan  blowers  into  the  receptacle  under 
the  furnace,  so  that  it  shall  penetrate  every 
portion  of  the  charge.  The  ores  are  first  re- 
duced to  powder  by  passing  them  through  two 
pairs  of  crushing  rolls,  and  are  then  thorough- 
ly mixed  with  about  half  their  weight  of  the 
dust  of  anthracite.  The  charge  consists  of  900 
lbs.  of  this  mixture,  and  is  introduced  upon  a 
fire  first  made  of  250  lbs.  of  pea  coal  in  full 
ignition.  In  6  hours  the  zinc  is  driven  out 
from  the  ore ;  the  residue  is  then  mostly  drawn 
out,  and  another  charge  is  immediately  intro- 
duced. The  amount  of  oxide  of  zinc  obtained 
varies  with  the  quality  of  the  ore  from  30  to 
40  per  cent.  The  zinc  vapors  pass  up  with  the 
gaseous  products  of  combustion  through  the 
pipe,  the  open  end  of  which  stands  but  a  little 
above  the  roof  of  the  furnace.  Over  it  is  an 
inverted  funnel,  which  connects  above  with  a 
sheet  iron  pipe,  into  which  the  vapors  and 
gases  together  with  a  volume  of  air  are  drawn 
in  by  the  action  of  two  exhausting  fan  blowers 
working  at  the  remote  extremity  of  the  appa- 
ratus. The  air,  rushing  in  under  the  open 
base  of  the  funnel,  causes  at  this  point  a  vivid 
combustion  of  the  zinc  vapors,  which  burn  with 
pale  blue  flames  as  they  combine  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air.  The  process  is  far  more 
suggestive  in  its  appearance  of  destruction 
than  of  the  formation  and  recovery  of  a  val- 
uable product.  Over  the  3  stacks  there  ex- 
tends an  immense  receiver  of  sheet  iron  6|  feet 
in  diameter  and  130  feet  long,  exposed  to  the 
cooling  influence  of  the  air  from  a  row  of  win- 
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dows  near  to  it  under  the  roof,  and  into  this 
all  the  pipes  from  the  furnaces  discharge  them- 
selves.   The  great  pipe  connects  with  a  square 
tower  in  masonry,  in  which  a  sheet  of  water  is 
continually  falling.    From  this  the  oxide  of 
zinc  is  carried  along  through  3   other  large 
pipes  to  a  second  tower  containing  3  compart- 
ments, in  one  of  which  are  the  fans  that  create 
the  draught.    The  current,  still  propelled  by 
these,  is  carried  on  through  other  pipes  into  a 
series  of  flannel  bags,  some  of  which  are  over 
4  feet  in  diameter,  and  extend  the  whole  length 
of  the  rooms,  which  are  120  feet  long,  and  fill 
it  up  to  its  entire  width  of  64  feet.     They  are 
suspended  near  together,  and  fill  most  of  the 
space  from  the  roof  to  the  floor.    Most  of  them 
are  horizontal,  and  from  some  of  these  others 
go  up  vertically  to  the  highest  part  of  the  roof. 
All  the  bags  contain  nearly  200,000  feet  of 
flannel,  and  3  persons  are  constantly  employed 
with  a  sewing  machine  in  making  and  repair- 
ing them.  Their  object  is  to  filter  the  zinc  oxide 
from  the  gaseous  matters  from  the  fires,  which 
find  their  way  through  the  flannel.     Vertical 
pipes  of  cotton  cloth,  10"  or  12  inches  in  diam- 
eter, hang  from  the  under  side  of  the  horizontal 
bags,  and  are  called  the  teats.   The  oxide  of  zinc 
is  shaken  from  time  to  time  from  the  lower 
portions  of  the  horizontal  bags,  and  falling  into 
the  teats  is  discharged  on  untying  the  strings 
around  their  lower  ends  into  strong  canvas  bags. 
It  is  a  flocculent  powder,  extremely  light  and 
bulky,  owing  to  the  air  dispersed  through  it. 
To  expel  this,  the  bags  securely  tied  are  laid 
upon  a  truck,  and  this  is  run  by  steam  power 
forward  and  back  under  a  roller,  which  presses 
upon  them  with  great  force.     The  oxide,  thus 
rendered  dense  and  heavy,  is  ground  in  ordi- 
nary paint  mills  with  bleached  linseed  oil,  and 
is  then  ready  to  be  packed  in  small  kegs,  in 
which  it  is  sent  to  market.     Beside  this  purer 
article  obtained  from  the  flannel  bags,  an  in- 
ferior oxide  of  zinc  of  dark  color  is  collected 
in  the  iron  receivers  near  the  furnaces.     This 
also  is  put  up  for  a  coarse  paint,  and  other  paints 
are  made  by  merely  pulverizing  the  zinc  ores. 
These  preparations  are  found  to  be  admirably 
adapted   for  protecting    metallic  surfaces  to 
which  they  are  applied  from  rusting ;  and  be- 
ing moreover  of  little  cost,  they  are  largely 
used  for  painting  iron  surfaces,  especially  on 
board  ships.     The  residuum  of  the  furnace  con- 
sists of  slaggy  matters  with  more  or  less  unsub- 
limed  zinc  ore  and  unconsumed  coal ;  and  in  the 
use  of  the  red  oxide  the  iron  of  the  franklinite 
associated  with  it  all  remains  with  this  portion. 
Immense  quantities  of  these  matters  collected 
about  the  works  of  the  New  Jersey  zinc  com- 
pany were  applied,  in  1853,  by  Mr.  Detmold  for 
the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel.    Mr.  Ed- 
win Post  had  in  the  previous  year  obtained  the 
same  products  from  the  franklinite  at  Stanhope, 
ISr.  J.     (See  Feanklinite.)     The  working  of 
the  slags  has  become  a  profitable  branch  of  the 
business,  producing  about  2,000  tons  of  iron 
per  annum.     The  cost  of  the  manufacture  of 


zinc  white  is  made  up  of  many  items,  some  of 
which,  as  the  bags,  repairs,  and  general  expen- 
ses, can  only  be  correctly  rated  by  careful  com^ 
putation  extended  through  considerable  time. 
No  estimate  of  this  kind  has  yet  been  made 
public. — The  production  has  largely  increased 
since  the  early  operations  of  the  companies. 
The  demand  is  not  only  for  home  consumption, 
which  in  1860  had  amounted  to  6,000  or  7,000 
tons  beside  what  was  imported,  but  a  consid- 
erable  export    business  has    since  that  time 
sprung  up,  indicating  that  in  Europe  as  well 
as  in  the  United  States  zinc  white  is  rapidly 
gaining  in  favor  as  a  substitute  for  white  lead. 
This  was  the  case  in  France  and  in  the  United 
States  much   sooner  than  in  Great  Britain. 
The  French    government    early  adopted  the 
paint  for  the  public  buildings,  and  conferred 
upon  Leclaire  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor 
for  his  inventions.     More  than  6,000  buildings 
had  been  painted  by  the  year  1849  with  his 
preparations.      They  gave  great  satisfaction, 
being  considered  more  solid  and  durable  than 
the  paints  before  used,  and,  unlike  those  which 
contained  white  lead,  were  not  tarnished  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.      The  workmen   em- 
ployed by  Leclaire  were  entirely  free  from  the 
painter's  colic,  though  when  using  white  lead 
many  of  them  had  suffered  from  it  every  year. 
The  best  zinc  white  moreover  far  exceeded  in 
purity  and  brilliancy  the  best  white  lead.     The 
new  colors  mixed  with  the  prepared  oil  dried 
rapidly  without  the  use  of  the  dryers  required 
for  white  lead ;  and  used  in  equal  weight  with 
lead,  the  zinc  was  found  to  cover  better,  and 
was  hence  cheaper  at  equal  prices  per  pound. 
Used  in  the  same  bulk  however  with  white 
lead,  it  did  not  go  so  far ;  and  the  English  ob- 
jecting to  this,  to  its  not  drying  so  readily  as 
lead  with  the  linseed  oil  in  common  use,  and  to 
the  transparency  of  the  zinc  white  (which  after 
all  is  the  cause  of  its  brilliancy  by  reason  of  re- 
flecting instead  of   absorbing  the  light),  the 
paint  slowly  came  into  favor  in  Great  Britain. 
In  March,  1860,  the  consumption  of  white  lead, 
according  to  the  letter  of  Messrs.  Coates  and 
CO.  published  in  "  The  Lancet,"  was  nearly  100 
times  greater  than  that  of  white  zinc.    The  im- 
portation of  the  latter,  which  was  only  235  tons 
in  1856,  had  increased  in  1860  to  1,000  tons. 
In  the  United  States  it  is  employed  as  a  paint 
not  only  alone,  but  mixed  with  either  barytes 
or  white  lead,  or  with  both  of  them,  and  large 
quantities  are  thus  sold  under  the  name  of 
white  lead.    The  covering  quality  of  white  zinc 
is  found  to  vary  materially  according  to  th^ 
manner  of  its  preparation ;  by  moistening  the 
light  flocculent  oxide  with  water  and  drying  it 
by  artificial  heat,  it  acquires  a  greater  body  than 
the  same  substance  will  when  merely  pressed 
unmixed  with  oil.     This  treatment  causes  any 
yellowish  or  greenish  tints  to  disappear,  and 
the  article  may  be  put  up  for  the  market 
in  cakes  of  convenient  size.     Calcination  be- 
fore grinding  with  oil  also  improves  the  body 
of  white  zinc.    Beside  its  use  as  a  paint,  oxide 
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of  zinc  is  applied  to  several  other  purposes ;  as 
for  a  mastic  for  rendering  metallic  joints  tight ; 
for  glazing  porcelain  and  pottery ;  for  enamel- 
ling papers  and  cardboards  in  place  of  white 
lead  and  carbonate  of  barytes,  formerly  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose ;  and  it  has  been  ap- 
plied in  the  preparation  of  paste  for  artificial 
crystals,  instead  of  oxide  of  lead  or  other  me- 
tallic oxides.  Its  nse  by  M.  Maes  of  France  for 
producing  glass  for  optical  purposes  is  noiiced 
in  the  article  Glass,  vol.  viii.  p.  292.  Speci- 
mens of  flint  glass  made  with  oxide  of  zinc 
were  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1860 
under  a  patented  process.  The  glass  was  more 
infusible  than  that  made  with  oxide  of  lead, 
and  was  remarkable  for  its  brilliancy  and  beau- 
tiful surface  or  "skin,"  as  it  is  called.  The 
most  flocculent  white  zinc  has  been  used  for 
producing  the  down  on  artificial  flowers. 

ZINGARELLI,  Nicolo,  an  Italian  composer, 
born  in  Rome,  April  4,  1752,  died  in  Naples, 
May  5,  1837.  He  studied  in  the  conservatory 
of  Loreto,  composed  the  opera  of  Montezuma 
in  1781,  followed  by  numerous  other  operas 
for  Italian  theatres,  produced  his  Antigone  un- 
successfully in  Paris  in  1789,  became  musical 
director  of  the  chapel  of  the  Vatican  in  1806, 
was  made  by  Kapoleon  in  1812  director  of  the 
conservatory  in  Rome  and  musical  director  of 
St.  Peter's,  and  in  1813  Napoleon  transferred 
him  to  Naples  as  director  of  the  new  conser- 
vatory there.  He  wrote  a  cantata  on  the  death 
of  Murat,  which  was  seized  by  the  Neapolitan 
police.  He  was  in  advance  of  contemporary 
composers  in  writing  for  the  voice. 

ZINGISKHAN.     See  Genghis  Khan. 

ZINNIA  (from  J.  G.  Zinn,  a  German  bota- 
nist), a  genus  of  highly  ornamental  American 
herbaceous  and  annual  plants,  with  opposite, 
mostly  sessile,  entire  leaves,  solitary  heads  of 
florets  terminating  the  branches,  the  ray  florets 
large  and  broad,  purple,  orange,  scarlet,  or 
white.  The  zinnias  belong  to  the  natural  or- 
der compositce^  and  to  the  artificial  division  of 
heliopsideiB^  in  which  the  rays  when  present 
are  fertile,  and  the  seeds  (achenia)  furnished 
with  a  thick  outer  integument.  The  red-flow- 
ered zinnia  (Z.  muUiflora^  Linn.)  has  an  erect, 
branching,  somewhat  hirsute  stem,  sessile  or 
scarcely  petioled,  ovate  lanceolate  leaves,  pe- 
duncles longer  than  the  leaves,  the  apex  hollow, 
inflated,  striate,  scales  of  the  involucre  appress- 
ed,  ligules  ob ovate  obtuse,  and  achenia  of  the 
disk  with  a  single  awn.  This  species  is  found 
from  North  Carolina  to  Florida,  but  supposed 
to  be  naturalized.  The  great-flowered  zinnia 
(Z,  grandiflora^  Nutt.)  is  a  distinct  and  splendid 
species,  with  a  stem  6  inches  high,  leaves  an 
inch  long,  linear  lanceolate,  connate,  with  sca- 
brous margins,  scales  of  the  involucre  rounded, 
rays  very  large,  orbicular-oval.  It  is  found  in 
the  Rocky  mountains.  The  garden  zinnia  (Z. 
elegans^  Willd.)  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  has 
opposite,  cordate,  ovate,  sessile,  amplexicaul 
leaves,  hairy  stem,  and  purple  flowers;  there 
are  also  many  superb  varieties,  with  rosy,  scar- 


let, crimson,  and  white  flowers,  which  are  of 
great  beauty  in  the  flower  border.  The  yellow 
zinnia  {Z.  pauciflora^  Willd.),  a  native  of  Peru, 
has  been  longest  known  in  cultivation ;  it  has 
small,  sessile,  yellow  flowers.  The  zinnias  are 
easily  raised  from  their  seeds,  which  are  sown 
early  to  insure  a  longer  bloom.  Until  lately  no 
double  flowers  were  known  among  them,  but 
by  the  patient  skill  of  the  French  florists  varie- 
ties have  been  produced  in  which  tubular  florets 
have  assumed  a  ligulate  or  strap-«haped  form 
to  the  very  centre  of  the  disk,  resembling  a 
double  dahlia,  but  smaller,  stiffer,  and  more 
persistent.  Every  possible  color,  in  shades  of 
rich  purple,  deep  red,  light  red,  striped,  or- 
ange, and  buff,  may  be  noticed  in  different 
plants,  the  hues  producing  a  most  charming  ef- 
fect under  the  clear  sunshine.  Large  plants  in 
a  rich  soil,  producing  30  or  40  of  these  blos- 
soms at  the  same  time,  are  striking  objects  iiP 
the  flower  garden. 

ZINZENDORF,  Nikolaus  Ludwig,  count  of 
Zinzendorf  and  Pottendorf,  founder  of  the  re- 
vived sect  of  Moravians  or  United  Brethren,  a 
descendant  of  a  noble  family  of  Austria,  born  in 
Dresden,  Saxony,  May  26,  1700,  died  at  Herrn- 
hut,  May  9,  1760.  His  father,  one  of  the  elec- 
tor's ministers  of  state,  dying  when  the  son 
was  very  young,  the  latter  was  educated  by  his 
grandmother,  Madame  von  Gersdorf,  who  sym- 
pathized in  her  views  and  feelings  with  the 
German  pietists.  Though  a  mere  child,  his 
mind  took  an  enthusiastic  direction,  and  he 
used  to  write  letters  to  the  Saviour  and  throw 
them  out  of  the  window,  hoping  that  the  Sav- 
iour might  find  them.  At  the  age  of  10  he 
was  sent  to  the  academy  at  Halle,  then  under 
the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Francke,  where 
he  established  devotional  meetings,  and  culti- 
vated an  intense  spirituality.  His  uncle,  not 
being  satisfied  with  these  tendencies,  removed 
him  in  1716  to  the  university  of  Wittenberg, 
where  the  pietists  of  Halle  were  in  very  Ul 
repute.  The  feelings  of  Zinzendorf,  however, 
remained  unchanged;  and  in  addition  to  his 
other  duties,  he  applied  himself,  without  any 
direction  or  aid,  to  the  study  of  theology,  fully 
resolved  to  become  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 
In  1719  he  left  Wittenberg,  and  travelled 
through  Holland  and  France,  and  subsequently 
described  his  tour  in  a  work  entitled  ''Pilgrim- 
age of  Atticus  through  the  World."  In  1721 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  council  of  regency 
at  Dresden,  but  he  was  too  much  occupied 
with  theological  inquiries  and  devout  exercises 
to  give  much  attention  to  the  duties  of  the 
office.  In  1722  he  married  the  countess  Erd- 
muth  Dorothea  Reuss,  and  about  the  same 
time  gave  some  emigrant  Moravian  Brethren 
permission  to  settle  on  his  estate  of  Berthels- 
dorf,  in  Upper  Lusatia ;  a  settlement  which  in 
1724  received  the  name  of  Herrnhut,  which 
signifies  "  protection  of  the  Lord."  The  count, 
in  connection  with  some  others,  labored  to  in- 
struct these  settlers  and  their  children.  As 
they  were  not  all   agreed  in  their  religious 
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opinions,  it  was  an  important  object  with  him 
to  establish  a  union  among  them  in  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  the  Protestant  religion ;  and 
with  a  view  to  this,  he  formed  statutes  for 
their  government.  The  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  wardens  of  the  congrega- 
tion; he  resigned  this  office  in  1730,  but  re- 
sumed it  in  1733.  In  1734  he  went  under  an 
assumed  name  to  Stralsund  in  Prussia,  passed 
an  examination  as  a  theological  candidate,  and 
preached  for  the  first  time  -in  the  city  church ; 
and  the  same  year  he  received  holy  orders  at 
Tubingen.  He  then  travelled  into  different 
countries  to  extend  his  society,  but  was  not 
everywhere  favorably  received.  In  1736,  on 
his  return  from  a  tour  in  Switzerland,  he 
was  met  by  an  edict  forbidding  him  to  return 
to  his  native  country,  whereupon  he  repaired 
to  Berlin.  There,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
the  Moravian  congregation,  and  from  that  time 
was  always  called  the  ordinary  of  the  Breth- 
ren. The  order  of  banishment,  occasioned  by 
what  were  considered  his  dangerous  religious 
innovations,  was  repealed  in  1747.  In  1739  he 
published  a  kind  of  catechism  entitled  ^'  The 
Good  Word  of  the  Lord,"  and  the  same  year 
made  a  voyage  to  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas 
and  St.  Croix,  where  the  Brethren  had  already 
established  missions.  In  1741  he  laid  aside  his 
episcopal  function  in  consequence  of  having 
determined  to  make  a  visit  to  North  America, 
where  he  believed  it  would  be  prejudicial  to 
his  intended  labors,  and  where  he  proposed  to 
appear  mainly  as  a  Lutheran  divine.  He  ac- 
cordingly came  to  Pennsylvania  in  that  year, 
bringing  with  him  a  daughter,  Benigna,  16 
years  old.  He  commenced  his  labors  by  preach- 
ing at  Germantown  and  Bethlehem,  and  in 
Feb.  1742,  he  ordained  at  Oly,  Penn.,  the  mis- 
sionaries Ranch  and  Riittner.  At  Shekomeco 
he  established  the  first  Indian  Moravian  con- 
gregation in  America.  After  remaining  in  the 
country  two  years,  during  which  he  was  very 
diligently  and  successfully  employed,  he  re- 
turned to  Europe  in  1743,  and  made  a  journey 
to  Livonia;  but  the  Russian  government  would 
not  allow  him  to  proceed  further.  He  then 
made  several  visits  to  Holland  and  England, 
where  he  spent  more  than  4  years,  and,  by  the 
aid  of  Archbishop  Potter  and  some  others,  ob- 
tained an  act  of  parliament  for  the  protection 
of  his  followers  throughout  the  British  domin- 
ions. Though  the  number  of  his  opponents 
constantly  increased,  the  number  of  his  follow- 
ers increased  also,  and  new  missions  were  es- 
tablished in  the  East  Indies  and  other  remote 
regions.  He  also  established  a  Moravian  acad- 
emy, and  obtained  a  committee  of  investiga- 
tion into  their  principles,  which  commission 
declared  the  Moravian  community  true  adher- 
ents to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  He  spent 
his  latter  years  at  Herrnhut,  where  he  died  af- 
ter an  iUness  of  a  few  days.  His  remains  were 
borne  to  the  grave  by  32  preachers  and  mis- 
sionaries, whom  he  had  reared,  from  Holland, 


England,  Ireland,  xJTorth  America,  and  Green- 
land.— Count  Zinzendorf  wrote  more  than  100 
books,  some  for  the  edification  of  his  society, 
others  to  repel  attacks  on  himself  and  his  fol- 
lowers, and  others  giving  the  history  of  the 
origin  and  organization  of  the  society,  and  of 
his  own  labors.  They  contain  much  that  is 
unexceptionable  and  excellent,  though  there 
are  portions  of  them  that  would  by  most  read- 
ers be  deemed  extravagant. — His  son,  Count 
Cheistian  Renatus,  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Jena,  and  in  1744  was  introduced  by 
his  father  as  an  elder  of  the  single  brethren. 
He  wrote  many  practical  soliloquies  and  medi- 
tations, and  died  at  Westminster,  May  28, 1752. 

ZION,  Mount,  one  of  the  hills  on  which 
Jerusalem  is  built.  It  occupies  the  whole  S. 
W.  section  of  the  ancient  site  of  the  city,  rising 
abruptly  from  the  valley  of  Hinnom  on  the 
W.  and  S.  to  a  height  of  about  150  feet,  and 
above  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  on  the  E. 
about  300  feet.  On  the  S.  E.  it  slopes  steeply 
in  a  series  of  cultivated  terraces  to  the  site  of 
the  "king's  gardens,"  the  whole  declivity  be- 
ing sown  with  grain  and  dotted  with  olive 
trees.  On  the  E.,  overlooking  the  Tyropceon, 
are  precipices  which  were  anciently  much 
higher  than  they  are  now,  the  level  of  the 
ground  at  their  base  having  been  considerably 
raised.  To  the  N.  alone  was  the  site  anciently 
unprotected  by  nature,  and  here  it  was  strong- 
ly fortified  with  towers  by  the  Jebusites.  The 
valley  of  the  Tyropceon  ran  along  this  side 
also,  separating  Zion  from  Akrah  on  the  N., 
as  it  did  from  Moriah  and  Ophel  on  the  E. 
Mount  Zion  was  the  first  spot  in  Jerusalem  oc- 
cupied by  buildings,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Salem  of  Melchisedek.  It  was  captured  from 
the  Jebusites  by  King  David,  who  made  it  the 
seat  of  his  court  and  the  depository  of  the  ark. 
Hence  it  is  frequently  called  the  "  city  of  Da- 
vid" and  the  "holy  hill."  Josephus  calls  it 
the  "upper  city,"  adding  that  it  was  known 
also  in  his  day  as  the  "upper  market."  A 
large  part  of  it  is  outside  the  modern  walls.  Dr. 
Smith  ("  Student's  Manual  of  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy," 1861)  says:  "Whether  this  hill  was 
identical  with  the  Zion  of  the  Old  Testament 
must  be  considered  doubtful ;  recent  researches 
have  made  it  probable  that  the  ancient  Zion 
was  on  Moriah." 

ZIRCOMUM,  a  rare  metal,  separated  by 
Berzelius  in  1824,  an  oxide  of  which  combined 
with  silica  forms  a  component  of  the  minerals 
zircon  and  hyacinth.  The  double  fluoride  of 
potassium  and  zircon  being  heated  with  potas- 
sium, and  the  residue  when  cold  treated  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  metal  zircon  falls 
as  a  black  powder.  It  is  purified  by  washing 
with  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  then  with 
alcohol.  Under  the  burnisher  it  takes  a  slight 
metallic  lustre,  and  its  conducting  power  for 
electricity  is  very  low.  Its  symbol  is  Zr ;  its 
equivalent  probably  33.6.  Heated  below  red- 
ness in  air  or  oxygen,  zircon  burns  with  in- 
tense light,  the  product  being  zirconia.    This, 
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tlie  only  oxide,  from  the  usual  relation  of 
equivalents  of  oxygen  in  bases  and  acids  which 
form  salts,  is  probably  the  sesquioxide  (ZraOs). 
Zircon  oxidizes  also  in  boiling  water,  and  in 
hydrofluoric  acid,  setting  free  hydrogen.  It  is 
thus  found  as  a  white  powder,  infusible  and  in- 
soluble. Its  hydrate  gelatinizes,  and  dissolves 
readily  in  acids  only.  The  salts  of  zirconia 
have  an  astringent  taste ;  they  are  precipitated 
by  the  caustic  alkalies,  and  not  redissolved  in 
excess  of  these.  Infusion  of  galls  gives  a  yel- 
low precipitate  with  them,  phosphate  of  soda  a 
white  one.  The  mineral  zircon  ranks  among 
precious  stones,  its  varieties  in  appearance  being 
brown,  red,  yellow,  gray,  white,  adamantine, 
and  translucent. 

ZISKA,  or  ZizKA,  Johann,  the  leader  of  the 
Hussites,  born  in  the  open  field  under  an  oak 
near  the  castle  of  Trocznow,  in  the  circle  of 
Budweis  in  Bohemia,  about  1360,  died  in  Przi- 
bislaw,  Oct.  12, 1424.  He  was  of  a  noble  family 
of  Bohemia,  and  when  a  boy  lost  an  eye ;  but 
the  cc^mon  story  that  from  this  circumstance 
he  derived  the  name  of  Ziska  is  untrue,  as  that 
word  does  not  signify  "one-eyed"  either  in 
Polish  or  Bohemian.  He  went  at  the  age  of  12 
as  a  page  to  the  court  of  Bohemia,  and  subse- 
quently became  chamberlain.  From  his  youth 
he  had  been  distinguished  for  his  eccentric 
conduct  and  his  love  of  solitude.    He  accom- 

ganied  the  body  of  volunteers  which  went  from 
iohemia  and  Hungary  to  join  the  knights  of  the 
Teutonic  order  in  the  war  against  the  Lithu- 
anians and  the 'Poles,  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Taunenburg  on  July  15,  1410,  where 
the  knights  suffered  a  terrible  defeat.  He 
was  afterward  in  Hungary  engaged  in  a  war 
against  the  Turks,  and  entering  the  English 
army  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Agincourt  in 
1415.  After  this  he  returned  to  the  Bohemian 
court.  He  had  early  embraced  the  doctrines 
of  the  Hussites,  and  entered  deeply  into  the 
feelings  of  resentment  which  the  execution  of 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  excited  through- 
out Bohemia.  Being  often  seen  by  the  king  ab- 
sorbed in  thought,  he  was  asked  the  cause  of 
his  gloom.  "What  Bohemian,"  he  replied,  "can 
be  otherwise  than  deeply  affected,  when  his 
country  is  insulted  by  the  infamous  execution 
of  Huss  and  Jerome?"  "What  can  we  dd," 
Wenceslas  carelessly  answered,  "  to  repair  this 
injury?  If  thou  canst  devise  any  means,  go 
and  avenge  thy  countrymen ;  thou  hast  our 
free  permission."  It  needed  only  the  encour- 
agement of  these  words  for  Ziska  to  leave  the 
court  and  enter  upon  his  work.  His  hatred  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  was  intensified  by  a 
private  wrong;  for  his  favorite  sister  had  been 
seduced  by  a  monk.  He  soon  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  and  joined  the  party  un- 
der Mcholas  of  Hussinecz,  who  took  up  arms 
ostensibly  to  protect  the  person  of  their  king. 
The  weak  and  perplexed  Wenceslas  demanded 
that  they  should  give  up  their  weapons;  but 
on  April  15,  1418,  they  entered  the  royal  castle 
armed,  at  the  persuasion  of  Ziska,  and  were 


received  by  the  king,  who  was  thus  addressed 
by  their  leader:  "Sire,  behold  a  body  of  your 
majesty's  faithful  subjects.    We  have  brought 
our  arms,  as  you  commanded.     Show  us  your 
enemies,  and  you  shall  acknowledge  that  our 
weapons  can  be  in  no  hands  more  useful  to  you 
than  in  those  which  hold  them."    "  Take  your 
arms,"  said  Wenceslas,  hesitatingly,  "  and  use 
them  properly."    The  king,  however,  was  of 
too  feeble  a  character  to  protect  the  followers 
of  the  new  religion,  and  the  disputes  between 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Hussites  waxed 
fiercer  and  fiercer.     At  last,  on  April  16, 1419, 
as  a  procession  of  priests  of  the  latter  was 
marching  to  St.  Stephen's  church,  one  of  them 
was  struck  by  a  stone  which  came  from  the 
town  house,  where  the  magistrates,  who  were 
Roman  Catholics,  were  assembled.    Ziska  im- 
mediately headed  his  adherents,  stormed  the 
town  hall,  and  threw  13  of  the  city  council  into 
the  courtyard  below,  where  they  were  instant- 
ly massacred  by  the  mob.     This  was  the  signal 
for  the  breaking  out  of  the  Hussite  war.   Wen- 
ceslas, on  hearing  of  the  proceedings,  died  in  a 
tumult  of  passion,  leaving  Bohemia  without  a 
ruler  and  sundered  by  intestine  war.     For  a 
time  every  thing  was  in  commotion.     Churches 
were  pillaged  by  the  enraged  Hussites,  con- 
vents  burned,   and   altars   overturned.      The 
queen  Sophia,  the  widow  of  Wenceslas,  assum- 
ed the  regency,  and  fortified  the  castle  and 
town  of  Prague ;    while  the  Hussite  leaders, 
Ziska  and  Nicholas  of  Hussinecz,  began  the 
siege.    A  suspension  of  arms  was  finally  con- 
cluded, general  liberty  of  conscience  was  grant- 
ed, and  Ziska  retired  with  his  followers  and 
fortified  himself  in  Pilsen.      Sigismund,  em- 
peror of  Germany  and  king  of  Hungary,  brother 
of  the  deceased  monarch,  was  the  next  heir  to 
the  Bohemian  throne,  and  toward  the  close  of 
1419  held  a  meeting  of  the  nobles  of  Bohemia 
and  Moravia,  and  of  the  deputies  of  the  cities, 
m  which  he  ordered  the  deputies  from  Prague 
to  destroy  the  barricades  in  the  streets  and  the 
fortifications  against  the  castle.     He  also  re- 
moved all  Hussites  from  office,  and  repairing  to 
Breslau  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  them. 
The  spirit  of  the  members  of  the  new  religion 
was  now  roused  to  fanaticism.    Large  numbers 
repaired  to  Pilsen,  where  Ziska  not  only  im- 
parted to  them  military  discipline  but  tlie  fire 
of  his  own  enthusiasm,  and  his  efforts  were 
aided  by  the  declaration  of  the  preachers  that 
Christ  was  about  to  appear  on  earth,  and  that 
all  cities  except  Pilsen,  Saatz,  Laun,  Schlan,  and 
Klattau  were  to  be  destroyed  by  fire.   A  solemn 
league  was  formed  at  the  first  named  place, 
in  which  the  confederates  bound  themselves 
to  reject  Sigismund  as  king,  and  to  oppose  any 
sovereign  who  did  not  admit  the  claims  of  the 
laity  to  the  participation  of  the  cup  in  the  holy 
sacrament.    Ziska  formed  his  head-quarters  on 
the  top  of  a  steep  mountain  in  the  district  of 
Bechin,  which  received  the  name  of  Mount 
Tabor.     As  vast  numbers  fled  thither  for  safe- 
ty, he  erected  walls  for  the  defence  of  the 
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place,  and  this  fortress  has  been  considered  the 
first  essay  in  the  modern  style  of  fortification. 
From  the  name  of  this  mountain  his  followers 
were  called  Taborites,  while  the  more  moder- 
ate Hussites  were  known  as  Calixtines.  The 
first  exploit  of  Ziska  was  the  conquest  of  Prague, 
with  the  exception  of  the  castle ;  and  in  order 
to  defend  the  city  against  Sigismund,  who  was 
approaching  at  the  head  of  30,000  men,  he  in- 
trenched himself  on  the  hill  of  Wittkow,  and 
there  on  July  14,  1420,  with  a  force  of  only 
4,000  men,  repeatedly  drove  back  the  enemy 
with  great  loss.  The  place  is  still  called  Ziska's 
hill.  The  emperor,  who  was  sadly  in  need  of 
money,  was  finally  obliged  to  conclude  a  tempo- 
rary armistice  with  the  citizens  of  Prague,  and 
purchased  the  barren  honor  of  being  crowned 
in  the  castle  by  granting  general  liberty  of  con- 
science. In  1421  Ziska  took  the  castle  of  Prague, 
and  with  it  gained  possession  of  4  cannon,  the 
first  that  were  introduced  into  Bohemia.  Sub- 
sequent to  this  cannon  and  guns  became  com- 
mon in  both  armies. '  During  the  same  year  he 
lost  the  sight  of  his  remaining  eye  by  an  arrow, 
while  besieging  the  castle  of  Roby.  This  how- 
ever did  not  interfere  with  his  activity  or  his 
generalship.  He  was  carried  in  a  car  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  and  was  enabled  to  give 
orders  for  their  disposition  from  the  description 
of  the  ground  given  him  by  his  officers,  and 
from  his  own  minute  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try. In  1422  Sigismund  led  a  second  vast 
army  into  Bohemia,  which  included  in  its  num- 
bers a  splendid  body  of  15,000  Hungarian  horse. 
A  battle  took  place  at  Deutsch-Brod  on  Jan.  18, 
in  which  the  imperial  army  was  totally  routed. 
Followed  closely  by  Ziska  in  their  retreat  to 
Moravia,  the  fleeing  troops,  in  crossing  the 
Iglawa  on  the  ice,  broke  through  and  2,000  were 
drowned.  At  Aussig  in  Bohemia,  Ziska  en- 
countered a  Saxon  army  under  the  electors  of 
Saxony  and  Brandenburg.  The  Saxons  at  first 
stood  their  ground  and  repelled  the  onset  of 
the  Hussites,  and  the  latter,  who  had  never 
before  experienced  such  resistance,  were  so 
amazed  as  to  be  incapable  of  action.  Hereupon 
Ziska  said:  "Well,  my  brethren,  I  thank  you 
for  all  your  past  services ;  "  if  you  have  now 
done  your  utmost,  let  us  retire."  The  fanatical 
warriors,  under  the  influence  of  this  rebuke, 
again  rushed  forward,  and  defeated  the  Saxons 
with  terrible  slaughter.  He  repeatedly  van- 
quished the  citizens  of  Prague,  who  were  not 
disposed  to  obey  his  orders,  and  the  uniform 
success  of  his  arms  at  last  convinced  Sigismund 
that  there  was  no  prospect  of  the  reduction  of 
Bohemia.  The  emperor  therefore  made  pro- 
posals to  the  blind  general,  ofiering  full  reli- 
gious liberty  to  the  Hussites,  and  the  post  of 
governor  of  Bohemia  to  himself,  with  numer- 
ous privileges.  Ziska,  who  saw  with  much 
anxiety  the  dissensions  prevailing  among  the 
Hussites,  was  not  averse  to  a  settlement ;  but 
before  negotiations  were  concluded  he  was 
taken  sick  while  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Przi- 
bislaw  with  a  pestilential  disease,  and  died.    His 


followers,  in  their  fury  at  the  news  of  his  death, 
stormed  the  town,  burned  all  the  dwellings, 
and  killed  all  the  inhabitants.  Ziska  was  vic- 
tor in  more  than  100  engagements,  and  won 
15  pitched  battles.  Once  only,  at  Kremsir  in 
Moravia,  he  suffered  a  reverse,  and  even  then 
all  the  evil  consequences  were  warded  off  by 
the  skilful  manner  in  which  he  conducted  his 
retreat.  He  was  as  great  an  engineer  as  he 
was  a  general.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
war,  being  deficient  in  cavalry,  he  invented  a 
kind  of  bulwark  made  of  baggage  carts,  for  the 
protection  of  his  infantry.  The  great  stain 
upon  his  character  was  his  cruelty.  He  con- 
sidered himself  the  chosen  instrument  of  the 
Lord  to  visit  his  wrath  upon  the  nations,  and  a 
fanaticism  which  asked  no  mercy  for  its  defend- 
ers gave  none  to  its  opposers.  His  line  of 
march  could  be  traced  through  a  country  laid 
waste  with  fire  and  sword,  and  over  the  ruins 
of  plundered  towns.  One  of  the  dogmas  held 
by  his  followers  was,  "  that  when  all  the  cities 
of  the  earth  should  be  burned  down  and  reduced 
to  the  number  of  five,  then  would  come  the 
new  kingdom  of  the  Lord;  therefore  it  was 
now  the  time  of  vengeance,  and  God  was  a 
God  of  wrath."  The  cries  and  groans  of  the 
monks  and  priests  whom  he  sent  to  the  stake 
he  was  wont  to  call  the  bridal  song  of  his  sis- 
ter. His  victories  were  generally  won  by  the 
decisive  charge  of  a  chosen  band  of  his  follow- 
ers named  the  invincible  brethren.  Ziska  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  Czaslau,  and  over  his 
tomb  his  iron  battle  axe,  his  favorite  weapon, 
was  suspended.  In  1623  the  tomb  was  over- 
thrown by  an  imperial  order,  and  the  bones  of 
Ziska  removed.  A  common  story  that  he  or- 
dered his  body  to  be  left  to  the  dogs  and  kites, 
and  that  his  skin  should  be  used  as  a  drum, 
and  that  it  was  so  used  by  the  Hussites  in  their 
subsequent  wars,  is  a  fable. 

ZIZIM,  or  Djem,  a  Turkish  prince,  son  of 
Mohammed  IT.  and  younger  brother  of  Bajazet 
11. ,  born  in  1459,  died  at  Terracina  in  1495. 
He  first  saw  his  brother  after  their  father's 
death  in  1481,  and  claimed  the  throne  on  the 
ground  that  Bajazet  had  been  born  while  Mo- 
hammed was  yet  a  private  man,  and  that  he 
was  the  first  born  after  his  father  had  become 
sitltan.  He  revolted,  was  defeated,  fled  to 
Egypt,  and  sought  refuge  in  1482  with  Pierre 
d'Aubussoh,  grand  master  at  Rhodes,  who  for  a 
sum  of  money  had  agreed  with  Bajazet  to  kee'p 
him  imprisoned.  He  was  thence  transferred  as 
a  prisoner  to  France,  was  surrendered  in  1489 
to  Pope  Innocent  VIIL,  and  in  1495  was  re- 
turned by  Alexander  VI.  to  Charles  YIIL,  soon 
after  which  he  died,  as  has  always  been  be- 
lieved, of  poison  administered  by  Alexander. 

ZNAYM,  a  city  of  Moravia,  38  m.  N.  W. 
from  Vienna ;  pop.  6,500.  It  is  the  capital  of 
the  circle  of  the  same  name,  and  was  formerly 
capital  of  Moravia.  Marmont  here  defeated  the 
rear  guard  of  the  archduke  Charles,  July  11, 
1809,  and  the  armistice  which  was  followed  by 
the  peace  of  Vienna  was  concluded  here  July  12. 
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ZOAR,  a  post  village  of  Lawrence  township, 
Tuscarawas  co.,  O.,  on  the  left  bank  of  Tusca- 
rawas river,  and  on  the  Ohio  canal  and  the 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  railroad,  111  m.  E.  N. 
E.  from  Columbus  and  80  m.  S.  from  Cleve- 
land ;  pop.  in  1860,  about  300.  It  was  settled  in 
1818  by  a  community  of  Germans  called  Sepa- 
ratists under  the  leadership  of  one  Bimeler. 
They  have  a  community  of  goods,  and  elect  an 
agent  and  3  trustees  for  the  management  of 
their  affairs.  The  village  contains  a  church,  a 
small  linen  factory,  a  woollen  factory,  an  oil 
mill,  a  flouring  mill,  and  a  custom  grist  mill. 

ZODIAC,  an  imaginary  belt  in  the  heavens, 
extending  9°  K  and  9°  S.  of  the  ecliptic,  with- 
in which  the  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
principal  planets  are  confined.  It  was  divided 
by  the  ancients  into  12  parts  of  30°  each,  called 
signs,  and  designated  as  follows:  Aries,  the 
Ram ;  Taurus,  the  Bull ;  Gemini,  the  Twins ; 
Cancer,  the  Crab ;  Leo,  the  Lion ;  Virgo,  the 
Virgin ;  Libra,  the  Scales ;  Scorpio,  the  Scor- 
pion; Sagittarius,  the  Archer;  Capricornus, 
the  Goat;  Aquarius,  the  "Water-Bearer;  and 
Pisces,  the  Fishes.  These  names  were  given 
from  a  fanciful  resemblance  to  the  objects  des- 
ignated, which  was  supposed  to  be  presented 
by  the  configuration  of  the  stars.  This  division 
is  still  employed. 

ZODIACAL  LIGHT,  a  triangular  track  of 
light,  seen  within  the  tropics,  after  sunset  and 
before  sunrise,  stretching  up  from  the  horizon 
60°  or  more  according  to  the  season,  its  axis 
nearly  or  quite  corresponding  with  the  ecliptic. 
It  is  of  a  warm,  yellowish  tint,  its  light  stronger 
at  the  central  parts,  and  diffused  toward  the 
boundaries.  In  higher  latitudes  it  is  visible 
nnder  favorable  circumstances  during  spring 
and  autumn.  It  is  most  conspicuous  when  the 
ecliptic  makes  the  greatest  angle  with  the 
spectator's  horizon,  at  which  time  in  moderate 
latitudes  it  reaches  to  the  zenith  or  beyond  it, 
having  near  the  horizon  a  striking  brilliancy, 
and  thence  fading  upward.  Near  the  equator 
it  often  has  at  the  horizon  a  brilliancy  equal  to 
the  sky  in  the  east  as  the  sun  is  about  to  rise. 
— History  has  preserved  but  few  ^ncient  rec- 
ords of  this  phenomenon,  and  these  are  un- 
satisfactory. Pliny  has  been  thought  to  allude 
to  it  under  the  name  of  trabes^  though  Hum- 
boldt dissents  from  this  supposition.  From 
Pliny  to  Kepler,  who  described  it  and  supposed 
it  to  be  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  there  is 
hardly  any  thing  worthy  of  mention.  Dominique 
Oassini,  in  1683,  began  to  notice  it,  and  during 
11  years  accumulated  a  greater  mass  of  obser- 
vations than  all  others  together  up  to  those  of 
Jones,  in  1853-5.  Cassini,  finding,  as  he  sup- 
posed, that  the  northern  edge  of  the  light  bent 
away  more  and  more  from  the  ecliptic  during 
March  and  April,  when  the  sun's  equator  was 
similarly  increasing  its  inclination  to  the  eclip- 
tic, concluded  the  cause  to  be  a  solar  emana- 
tion; and  this  opinion  has  biased  and  misled 
astronomers  ever  since.  He  assigned  to  this 
emanation  a  lenticular  shape,  having  in  June  a 


diameter  equal  to  that  of  the  sun,  and  in  March 
twice  as  great.  Cassini  gave  to  the  phenomenon 
the  name  it  now  bears.  It  was  noticed  in  1731 
by  Mairan,  who  considered  it  to  be  a  reflection 
from  the  sun's  atmosphere  stretched  out  into  a 
flattened  spheroid.  But  Laplace  has  demon- 
strated that  this  is  impossible  from  the  extent 
of  the  heavens  covered  by  the  light,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  fact  that  the  sun's  at- 
mosphere can  extend  no  further  than  to  the 
orbit  of  a  planet  whose  periodical  revolution  is 
performed  in  the  same  time  as  the  sun's  rotary 
motion  about  its  axis,  or  in  25^  days ;  that  is  to 
say,  only  as  far  as  /^  of  Mercury's  distance 
from  the  sun.  The  theory  of  this  philosopher, 
which  astronomers  have  generally  adopted,  is 
thus  modestly  offered  in  his  Systeme  du  monde^ 
in  connection  with  his  famous  doctrine  of  the 
genesis  of  the  solar  system  (see  Nebulae  Hy- 
pothesis) :  "  If  in  the  zones  abandoned  by  the 
atmosphere  of  the  sun  there  are  any  molecuies 
too  volatile  to  be  united  to  each  other  or  to  the 
planets,  they  ought,  in  continuing  to  circulate 
around  this  star,  to  offer  all  the  appearances 
of  the  zodiacal  light  without  opposing  any  sen- 
sible resistance  to  the  different  bodies  of  the 
planetary  system,  either  on  account  of  their 
extreme  rarity,  or  because  their  motion  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  planets  with 
which  they  come  in  contact."  This  rotating 
ring  Laplace  supposed  to  be  somewhere  be- 
tween the  orbits  of  Venus  and  Mercury.  All 
these  theories  are  based  on  Cassini's  erroneous 
conclusion  that  the  axis  of  this  light  has  a  fixed 
relation  to  the  sun's  equator.  The  remarkable 
meteor  shower  of  1833  gave  an  impulse  to 
speculations  respecting  the  zodiacal  light.  It 
was  suspected  that  this  meteoric  display  was 
owing  to  the  passage  of  the  earth  through  the 
substance  of  the  light.  This  theory  found  an 
advocate  in  Biot,  who  argued  that  the  earth 
then  passed  near  the  node  of  this  substance. 
This  led  J.  C.  Houzeau  to- suspect  the  justice 
of  Cassini's  conclusion,  and  in  1844  he  an- 
nounced in  the  AstronomiscTie  Nachrichten  that 
"  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  this  light 
in  the  plane  of  the  sun's  equator  does  not  satis- 
fy the  observations  made;"  and  that  the  cause 
of  the  appearance  "may  be  more  local  than 
has  been  hitherto  supposed."  Prof.  C.  Piazzi 
Smyth  gives,  in  the  "Transactions  of  the 
Koyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,"  vol.  xx.,  part  iii., 
an  account  of  valuable  observations  made  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1845. — In  April, 
1853,  the  Eev.  George  Jones,  chaplain  of  the 
U.  S.  Japan  expedition,  commenced  in  the  Pa- 
cific ocean  a  series  of  observations,  which  were 
conducted  almost  daily  during  two  years,  with 
results  of  unrivalled  importance ;  841  success- 
ful observations  were  made,  all  of  which  were 
charted  down  with  conscientious  fidelity.  They 
are  especially  valuable  from  being,  in  the  ob- 
server's language,  "  independent  of  hypotheses, 
and  independent  of  each  other."  These  charts, 
together  with  accompanying  explanations, 
were  published,  as  a  supplementary  volume,  in 
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the  report  of  that  expedition.    Humholdt  and 
others  had  noticed  intermittent  variations  in 
the  lustre  of  the  light,  not  in  the  nature  of 
pulsations  so  much  as  of  a  rapid  fading  away, 
and  a  gradual  brightening  again.      This  ap- 
pearance is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Jones,  who  speaks 
of  a  swelling  out  laterally  and  upward  of  the 
pyramid,  with  an  increase  of  brightness  in  the 
light  itself;  then  in  a  few  minutes  a  shrinking 
back  of  the  boun(iaries  and  a  dimming  of  the 
light,  almost  at  times  as  if  quite  dying  away ; 
and  so  back  and  forth  for  about  three  quarters 
of  an  hour.     The  light,  though  stronger  at  the 
central  parts,  does  not  shade  off  uniformly  to 
the  borders,  but  has  two  distinct  degrees  of 
lustre — a  triangle  within  a  triangle — two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  light  as  it  were,  as  if  the  matter 
was  more  condensed  at  its  central  parts  and 
thinned  out  beyond.     The  inner  is  termed  by 
Mr.  Jones  the  stronger  light,  and  the  outer  the 
diffuse  light.     These  are  not  bounded  by  sharp 
lines,  but  melt  away  by  degrees ;  still  there  is 
between  the  two  a  line  of  greater  suddenness 
of  transition,  while  the  experienced  eye  has  no 
difficulty  in  tracing  the  outer  boundary  of  the 
diffuse  light.     The   stronger  he  found  to  be 
approximately  60°  in  its  greatest  width,  and 
the  diffuse  90°.     The  data  furnished  by  these 
observations  led  the  observer  to  the  following 
conclusions :  First,  he  never  at  any  one  time 
saw  the  whole  actual  extent  of  the  zodiacal 
light.    In  support  of  this  deduction  he  con- 
siders:   1,  when  his  position  was  N".  of  the 
ecliptic,  the  main  body  of  the  zodiacal  light 
was  on  the  1^.  side  of  that  line;  2,  when  his 
position  was  S.  of  the  ecliptic,  the  main  body 
of  the  zodiacal  light  was  on  the  S.  side  of  that 
line ;  3,  when  his  position  was  on  or  near  the 
ecliptic,  the  light  was  equally  divided  by  the 
ecliptic,  or  nearly  so ;  4,  when  by  the  earth's 
rotation  on  its  axis  he  was  during  the  night 
carried  rapidly  to   or  from  the  ecliptic,  the 
change  of  the  apex  and  of  tbe  direction  of  the 
boundary  lines  was  equally  great,  and  corre- 
sponded to  his  change  of  place ;   5,   as  the 
ecliptic  changed  its  position  as  respects  the 
horizon,  the  entire  shape  of  the  light  became 
changed,  which  would  result  from  new  por- 
tions of  the  nebulous  matter  coming  into  posi- 
tion for  giving  him  visible  reflection,  while 
portions  lately  visible  were  no  longer  giving 
him  such  a  reflection.     The  first  four  of  these 
results  were  not  absolutely  invariable ;  but  the 
exceptions  were  few,  and  may  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  nebulous  ring  not  lying  exactly 
in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.    The  principle  in- 
volved in  this  deduction  may  be  familiarly 
illustrated  by  the  rainbow;  in  case  of  which 
the  atmosphere  in  the  region  of  the  shower  is 
filled  in   every  direction  with  the  variously 
colored  rays  reflected  by  the  rain  drops,  though 
all  are  lost  to  the  eyes  of  the  observer  except 
those  forming  the  arch  which  he  sees,  and  this 
arch  is  new  with  every  change  of  his  position. 
If  this  deduction  is  correct,  it  is  obvious,  sec- 
ondly, that  the  parallax  of  the  light  cannot  be 


found.  Thirdly,  a  plane  passing  through  the 
centre  of  the  light  would  correspond  pretty 
nearly  with  the  ecliptic.  Fourthly,  it  cannot 
be  a  reflection  from  our  atmosphere,  taking  its 
shape  from  that,  for  the  lenticular  elongation 
of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  consequent  upon 
the  diurnal  rotation,  must  be  directly  over  the 
earth's  equator;  while  the  course  of  the  zo- 
diacal light  shows  not  the  slightest  affinity  to 
this  line.  Fifthly,  it  must  be  something  con- 
tinuous and  unbroken,  not  from  a  detached 
periodic  body,  either  spherical  or  elongated; 
for  during  more  than  two  years'  uninterrupted 
observations,  he  never  failed  to  see  it  morning 
or  evening,  when  the  moon  or  clouds  did  not 
interfere.  Sixthly,  it  cannot  be  from  a  nebular 
ring  lying  between  the  orbits  of  Venus  and 
Mercury,  as  Laplace  conjectured,  for  at  mid- 
night, when  the  ecliptic  was  at  right  angles 
with  the  horizon,  he  saw  the  light  simulta- 
neously on  both  the  eastern  and  western  hori- 
zon ;  and  at  evening  and  morning  it  sometimes 
appeared  stretching  to  the  zenith  and  beyond 
it.  Seventhly,  it  cannot  be  from  a  nebulous 
body  of  lenticular  shape,  reaching  to  the  sun 
and  lying  in  or  near  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
as  Mairan  supposed.  Eighthly,  the  substance 
of  the  light  cannot  be  very  remote  from  the 
earth,  inasmuch  as  its  outlines  were  clearly  and 
decidedly  affected  by  the  observer's  position, 
and  even  by  his  change  of  position  in  a  single 
night.  Ninthly,  this  substance  seems  to  be 
full  of  internal  commotions.  Tenthly,  the 
cause  of  the  phenomenon  is  a  nebulous  ring 
around  the  earth,  perhaps  of  a  similar  nature 
to  that  which  is  seen  to  surround  the  planet 
Saturn. — Mr.  Jones  found  the  moon  to  give  a 
zodiacal  light,  similar  to  that  of  the  sun,  though 
usually  fainter.  Sometimes,  however,  when 
the  moon  was  full,  he  saw  it  as  strongly  marked 
as  that  of  the  sun  ever  is.  Its  greatest  breadth 
along  the  horizon  was  upward  of  60°,  and  its 
greatest  height  upward  of  80°.  Of  the  pub- 
lished charts,  13  refer  to  the  zodiacal  light  of 
the  moon. 

ZOEGA,  Georg,  a  Danish  antiquary,  born  in 
Dahlen,  Jutland,  Dec.  20,  1755,  died  in  Eome, 
Feb.  10, 1809.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Lutheran 
clergyman  of  his  native  village,  was  educated 
at  Gottingen,  travelled  in  1782  on  a  numismatic 
tour  in  Germany  and  Italy  at  the  expense  of 
the  Danish  government,  and  settled  in  Rome, 
was  appointed  interpreter  of  modern  languages 
to  the  propaganda  college,  and  published  in 
1787  his  Nummi  ^gyptii  Imperatorii  prostan- 
tes  in  Museo  Borgiano  Velitris  (4to.,  Rome). 
Pope  Pius  y I.  commissioned  him  to  explain  the 
obelisks,  and  in  1800  appeared  his  great  work, 
De  Origine  et  Usu  Obeliscorum,  bearing  the 
date  of  1797.  In  1798  he  was  made  consul- 
general  for  Denmark  in  the  Papal  States,  and 
in  1802  was  appointed  professor  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Kiel,  but  he  never  performed  the 
duties  of  this  office,  though  he  received  the 
sahiry.  After  this  he  published  a  catalogue  of 
the  Coptic  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  Oar- 
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•dinal  Borgia,  and  also  an  account  of  the  antique 
bass-reliefs  stilly  remaining  in  Rome,  under  the 
title  of  Li  tasai-riliem  anticM  di  Eoma^  incisi 
da  Tommaso  Piroli  (2  vols.,  Rome,  1808).  In 
1817  Welcker  published  at  Gottingen  a  number 
of  posthumous  treatises  of  Zoega. 

ZOEST,  or  ZousT,  Geeaed,  a  German  paint- 
er, born  in  Westphalia  in  1637,  died  in  London 
in  1681,  went  to  England  about  1656,  where, 
according  to  Pilkington,  he  rivalled  Sir  Peter 
Lelj  as  a  portrait  painter,  and  found  abundant 
employment.  He  was  no  favorite  of  the  ladies, 
being  a  man  of  coarse  ^manners. 

ZOILUS,  an  ancient  critic,  celebrated  for 
the  bitterness  with  which  he  attacked  Homer. 
He  was,  according  to  most  authorities,  a  na- 
tive of  Amphipolis,  but  according  to  others  of 
Ephesus,  and  is  said  to  have  begun  to  be  emi- 
nent before  the  rise  of  Demosthenes,  and  con- 
tinued to  write  after  the  death  of  Philip.  He 
assailed  the  poems  of  Homer,  principally  on 
account  of  the  introduction  of  fabulous  and 
incredible  stories,  and  from  this  fact  derived  the 
name  of  Homeromastix,  Plato  and  Isocrates 
came  also  under  his  lash,  and  his  writings  were 
so  marked  by  illiberality  and  asperity,  that  in 
ancient  times  his  name  had  become  proverbial 
for  a  captious  and  malignant  pretender  to  crit- 
icism. Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  however, 
treats  him  with  much  respect,  and  ranks  him 
among  the  best  critics.  The  titles  of  8  of  his 
works  have  been  preserved,  although  none  of 
their  contents  have  come  down  to  us.  Stories 
are  told  of  his  having  perished  by  a  violent 
death,  but  nothing  certain  is  known. 

ZOLLIKOFER,  Geoeg  Joachim,  a  German 
clergyman,  born  in  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  Aug.  5, 
1730,  died  in  Leipsic,  Jan.  25, 1788.  He  studied 
at  Utrecht,  was  settled  as  pastor  at  Warten, 
Switzerland,  in  1754,  and  became  in  1758  pas- 
tor of  the  reformed  society  in  Leipsic,  in  which 
office  he  remained  till  his  death.  He  had  a 
great  reputation  as  a  preacher.  A  collection 
of  his  sermons  was  published  at  Leipsic  in  15 
volumes  (1789-1804 ;  a  part  of  them  translated 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Tooke,  10  vols.,  London,  1802), 
and  his  sermons  on  the  dignity  of  man  in  2 
volumes  (Leipsic,  1795).  He  compiled  a  hymn 
book,  which  passed  through  many  editions. 

ZOLLVEREIN-  (Germ.  Zoll,  duty,  custom, 
and  Verein^  union),  an  association  of  German 
states  for  the  purpose  of  levying  uniform  customs 
upon  merchandise  imported  from  abroad,  and 
establishing  internal  free  trade.  It  was  contem- 
plated in  art.  19  of  the  compact  of  the  Germanic 
confederation,  and  was  actually  commenced  by 
Prussia,  which  in  May,  1818,  proposed  to  sup- 
press all  interior  custom  houses,  and  to  protect 
domestic  industry  and  assure  revenue  to  the 
treasury  by  levying  duties  equivalent  to  10  per 
cent,  ad  mlorem  on  all  foreign  manufactures, 
of  which  nothing  was  to  be  prohibited,  and  on 
this  basis  to  establish  reciprocal  free  trade  with 
other  states.  On  Oct.  25,  1819,  the  principal- 
ity of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen  united  with 
Prussia,  and  at  various   times  other  govern- 
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ments  have  since  joined  the  union,  until  it  now 
(1862)  embraces  all  the  members  of  the  Ger- 
manic confederation  except  Austria,  the  cities 
of  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Liibeck,  Mecklen- 
burg, Schleswig-Holstein,Lauenburg,  and  Liech- 
tenstein, its  aggregate  population,  according  to 
the  census  of  Dec.  3,  1858,  being  33,542,467. 
Several  states  of  secondary  importance,  includ- 
ing Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg,  for  a  time  resist- 
ed the  movement,  and  independent  unions  were 
established  among  some  of  them ;  but  the  supe- 
rior advantages  of  the  larger  association  grad- 
ually induced  them  all  to  merge  in  it  their  sep- 
arate systems  and  establishments,  the  last  states 
to  come  in  being  Hanover,  Schaumbur^-Lippe, 
and  Oldenburg,  the  first  by  treaty  of  Sept.  7, 
1851,  the  second  of  Sept.  25,  1851,  and  the 
third  of  March  1, 1852 ;  all  three  became  mem- 
bers of  the  Zollverein  on  Jan.  1,  1854.    By  a 
new  special  treaty  of  April  4, 1853,  between  the 
members  of  the  union,  it  is  to  last  till  Jan.  1, 
1867.     Separate  treaties  also  equalize  the  in-  • 
ternal  taxation  of  various  members  of  the 
union.    The  maximum  of  duties  on  imports,  ac- 
cording to  the  Prussian  tariff  of  1818,  remains 
at  10  per  cent,  ad  'oalorem^  but  the  special  im- 
posts are  varied  from  time  to  time ;  thus  since 
1851  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture  have 
been  made  free  or  comparatively  so.    Each 
state  guards  the  frontiers  which  divide  it  from 
foreign  countries,  and  provides  for  the  collec- 
tion of  duties  within  its  borders.     The  receipts 
from  this  source  are  paid  into  a  common  treas- 
ury, out  of  which  the  expenses  of  guarding  and 
collecting  are  reimbursed.    Export  and  transit 
duties  are  also  levied.     The  net  revenue  is  dis- 
tributed in  proportion  to  population,  for  which 
purpose  a  general  census  is  taken  every  three 
years ;  in  this  distribution  of  the  urban  popula- 
tion the  city  of  Erankfort  is  reckoned  at  4|,  and 
the  population  of  Hanover,  Schaumburg-Lippe, 
and  Oldenburg  at  If  its  actual  number.    Each 
state  now  receives  a  greater  revenue  from  cus- 
toms than  it  did  before  joining  the  Zollverein. 
The  plenipotentiaries  of  the  respective  states 
meet  in  June  every  year  to  settle  accounts  and 
consider  proposed  changes  in  the  tariff.     The 
following  table   exhibits  the  progress  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  Zollverein;  the  values 
are  in  Prussian  thalers : 


Years. 


1834-'38 

1839-'43 

1844-'46  ,  ^ 

1850-'52  J  < 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857.' 

1858. 


Imports. 


127,232,226 
220,572,088 
216,925,154 
187,888,506 
203,931,989 
269,119,053 
815,764,875 
350,105,738 
354,806,381 
321,528,183 


Exports. 


157,655,610 
176,770,907 
174,719,912 
178,808,445 
251,380,676 
334,159,785 
308,567,411 
318,807,951 
353,093,127 
350,830,702 


Population.  ^^^11^^ 


24,600,000 
26,700,000 
29,000,000 
30,200,000 
32,500,000 
82,600,000 
32,700,000 
33,000,000 
83,200,000 
33,500,000 


11.5 
18.8 
13.5 
12.1 
14.0 
20.4 
19.1 
20.8 
21.3 
20.1 


For  the  years  1847-'9  there  are  no  official  re- 
turns. Among  the  articles  whose  production 
has  greatly  increased  in  the  Zollverein,  iron  is 
remarkable.  The  total  production  of  Prussia, 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wurtemberg,  Hanover,  Ba- 
den, and  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse,  was  in 
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1850,  8,708,432  cwt.,  and  in  1858,  10,207,098 
cwt.  At  the  same  time  the  importation  of  for- 
eign iron  and  iron  wares  increased  from  2,455,- 
000  cwt.  in  1860  to  6,587,000  cwt.  in  1858. 
The  following  table  shows  the  gross  receipts 
in  thalers  of  the  ZoUverein  for  duties  of  all 
descriptions  • 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Transit. 

1850 

23,022,786 
23,216,951 
24,827,980 
22,050,044 
23,024,723 
26,043,782 
26,858,054 
26,488,225 
28,802,839 
28,475,011 

297,162 
264,989 
829,920 
295,281 
245,481 
214,063 
227,085 
198,618 
242,848 
251,001 

587,150 

1851 

445,875 

1852 

867,165 

1853 

499,439 

1854 

416,617 

1S55  

617,279 

1856 

880,256 

1857.... • 

884,878 

1858 

880,504 

1859 

402,144 

ZOl^AEAS,  Joannes,  a  Byzantine  historian 
and  theologian,  born  in  Constantinople,  flour- 
ished in  the  12th  century,  and  under  Alexis  Com- 
nenus  was  commander  of  the  imperial  body 
guard  and  first  private  secretary  to  the  em- 
peror. ^During  the  reign  of  John  Comnenus 
he  entered  a  monastery  on  Mount  Athos,  and 
there  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  re- 
tirement and  study.  His  principal  works  are 
"  Annals"  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
A.  D.  1118,  and  **  An  Exposition  of  the  Sacred 
Canons,  and  those  of  the  Apostles,  Councils, 
Synods,  and  Ecclesiastical  Fathers." 

ZONE  (Gr.  fft)z/J7,  a  belt  or  girdle),  in  the 
mathematical  sense,  the  circular  belt  or  portion 
of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  lying  between  any 
two  parallel  circles  of  the  latter,  or  the  convex 
surface  cut  off  to  one  side  by  a  circle  of  the 
sphere.  Since,  owing  to  the  inclination  of  the 
earth's  equator  to  the  ecliptic  or  plane  of  the 
sun's  path  at  an  angle  of  23°  28',  the  tropics 
have  respectively  this  distance  E".  and  S.  of  the 
equator,  and  since  when  the  sun  is  over  either 
tropic  its  rays  are  for  the  time  completely 
withdrawn  from  the  surface  within  a  like  dis- 
tance of  the  opposite  pole,  there  are  thus  nat- 
urally established  4  parallel  circles  of  the  earth, 
the  2  tropics  and  2  polar  circles,  which  with 
the  equator  itself  divide  the  entire  surface  into 
6  belts  or  portions,  corresponding  in  pairs  N". 
and  S.  of  the  equator.  As  within  these  sev- 
eral pairs  of  belts  the  relative  lengths  of  day 
and  night  follow  a  different  law,  while  the 
character  of  the  seasons  and  climate  generally 
also  differ,  these  portions  of  the  earth's  surface 
have  been  designated  specifically  as  the  zones 
of  the  earth.  Of  these,  the  two  lying  on  both 
sides  of  the  equator,  and  bounded  N.  and  S.  re- 
spectively by  the  tropics,-  are  termed  the  torrid 
or  burning  zones ;  these  have  continual  alterna- 
tion of  night  and  day,  and  over  any  point 
within  them  the  sun  is  vertical  twice  yearly. 
The  zones  lying  between  a  tropic  and  polar 
circle  on  either  side  of  the  former,  are  respec- 
tively the  northern  and  southern  temperate 
zones ;  these  also  have  continual  alternation  of 
night  and  day,  but  the  sun  is  never  vertical  to 
any  part  of  them.  The  portions  within  the 
polar  circles  respectively  are  the  northern  and 


southern  frigid  or  frozen  zones;  throughout 
these  zones  there  is  in  each  year  a  period  great- 
er than  24  hours,  but  not  in  any  part  exceed- 
ing 6  months,  during  which  the  sun  does  not 
rise,  and  a  corresponding  period  during  which 
it  does  not  set.  The  names  of  the  torrid  and 
frigid  zones  are  strictly  expressive  of  the  char- 
acter of  their  climates;  the  so  called  tem- 
perate zones  are  characterized  in  fact  by  al- 
ternation of  hot  and  cold  seasons,  though  not 
in  either  direction  reaching  generally  the  re- 
spective extremes  presented  by  the  others. 
Further,  both  in  the  relative  lengths  of  day  and 
night,  and  in  the  general  temperature,  the 
transition  from  any  zone  to  another  is  gradual ; 
so  that  the  northern  temperate  zone,  for  exam- 
ple, presents  along  its  northern  and  southern 
borders  nearly  the  excessive  cold  and  heat  of 
the  zones  adjacent. 

ZOOLOGY  (Gr.  (coov,  an  animal,  and  \oyos, 
discourse),  the  science  which  treats  of  the  nat- 
ural history  and  classification  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  Its  various  subdivisions,  from  Aris- 
totle to  Agassiz,  have  been  noticed  under  many 
heads,  the  principal  among  which  are  Amphi- 
bia, Animal,  Animalcules,  Annelida,  Aeach- 
NiDA,  Aeticulata,  Crustacea,  Entomology, 
Entozoa,  Ethnology,  Herpetology,  Ichthyo- 
logy, Invertebrata,  Malacology,  Mammalia, 
Ornithology,  Polyp,  Spider,  and  Yertebra- 
ta  ;  the  distinguishing  characters  will  be  found 
under  the  several  classes,  orders,  and  families, 
and  under  Birds,  Comparative  Anatomy, 
Fishes,  Insects,  Mollusks,  and  Keptiles. 
Cuvier's  system  of  zoological  classification  may 
be  found  in  the  article  Animal.  For  convenience 
of  reference,  and  as  representing  the  latest 
published  views  of  a  distinguished  naturalist,  it 
may  be  well  to  introduce  here  the  system  pro- 
posed by  Agassiz  in  his  "Essay  on  Classifica- 
tion." He  adopts  the  4  branches  proposed  by 
Cuvier,  for  reasons  given  in  the  articles  Invert 
tebrata  and  Yertebrata,  as  follows :  I.  Eadi- 
ata;  with  the  classes:  1,  polypi^  including  the 
orders  actinoids  and  halcyonoids,  as  limited  by 
Dana;  2,  acalephce ,,  yf\t\i  the  orders  hydroids 
(including  siphonophorce),  discopJiorm^  and  cte- 
nophorce ;  3,  ecMnodermata^  with  the  orders 
crinoids,  asteroids,  echinoids,  and  holothurians. 
II.  Mollusca ;  with  the  classes:  1,  acepliala^ 
with  the  orders  hryozoa  (including  the  'corti- 
cellcR)^  brachiopods,  tunicata,  and  lamellihran- 
chiata  ;  2,  gasteropoda^  with  the  orders  2JierO' 
poda,  heteropoda^  and  gasteropoda  proper;  3, 
cephalopoda,  with  the  orders  tetrabranchiata 
and  dibranchiata.  III.  Articulata;  with  the 
classes :  1,  vermes  or  worms,  with  the  orders 
trematods  (including  cestods,  planarice,  and 
leeches),  nematoids  (including  acanthocepTiala 
and  gordiacei),  and  annelids;  2,  Crustacea, 
with  orders  rotifera,  entomostraca  (including 
cirripeds),  tetradecapods,  and  decapods ;  3,  in- 
secta,  with  orders  myriapods,  arachnids,  and 
insects  proper.  lY.  Vertebrata  ;  with  classes : 
1,  myzonts,  with  orders  myxinoids  and  cyclo- 
stomes ;  2,  fishes  proper,  with  ord-ers  ctenoids 
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and  cycloids ;  3,  ganoids,  with,  orders  coela- 
oanths,  acipenseroids,  and  sauroids,  and  (doubt- 
ful) the  siluroids,  plectognaths,  and  lopho- 
branchs ;  4,  selachians,  with  orders  cMmcercB^ 
galeodes^  and  hatides ;  5,  amphibians,  with  or- 
ders cmcilicB^  ichthyodi^  and  anura  ;  6,  reptiles, 
with  orders  serpentes^  saurii,  rhizodontes,  and 
testudinata;  7,  birds,  with  orders  natatores, 
grallcB,  rasores,  and  insessores  (including  scan- 
sores  and  accipitres) ;  8,  mammalia^  with  or- 
ders marsupialia^  herbivora,  and  carnivora. 
These  are  not  given  as  matured  results,  but 
rather  as  suggestions  for  the  appreciation  of 
which  a  great  amount  of  anatomical  and  em- 
bryological  investigation  must  yet  be  made. 
In  the  above  arrangement  the  classes  and  the 
orders  within  the  classes  are  placed  in  the  as- 
cending scale  from  the  first  to  the  last,  which 
is  the  highest. 

ZOOPHYTES  (Gr.  (cdov,  an  animal,  and 
<f)VTov^  a  plant),  a  term  formerly  applied  to  all 
plant-like  animals,  including  anthozoa  and  Imjo- 
zoa.  The  latter  are  now  known  to  belong  to 
the  lowest  order  of  acephala,  the  lowest  class 
of  mollusks ;  the  former,  or  zoophytes  proper, 
so  called  from  the  flower-like  expansion  of  the 
tentacles  of  the  animals,  ave  synonymous  with 
polyps,  the  lowest  class  of  radiates,  and  include 
the  actinoids  and  halcyonoids  of  Dana.  The 
zoophytes  have  been  sufficiently  described  un- 
der OoBAL  and  Polyp  ;  the  sea  anemone,  one 
of  the  largest,  most  common,  and  most  beau- 
tiful in  northern  waters,  has  been  noticed  un- 
der AcTiiTiA.  Zoophytes  bear  a  strong  external 
resemblance  to  flowers,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  older  naturalists  mistook  them  in 
many  instances  for  marine  plants;  they  are, 
however,  true  animals. 

ZORILLA.    See  Skunk. 

ZOROASTER.  By  this  name,  following  the 
example  of  the  Greeks,  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  the  founder  of  the  ancient  Persian  religion ; 
the  true  form  of  the  word  is  Zarathustra, 
which  has  been  variously  explained  as  meaning 
gold  star,  possessor  of  golden  camels,  gold- 
smith, and  excellent  singer  or  poet ;  none  of 
these  interpretations  is  well  established,  nor  is 
the  point  one  of  consequence,  since  the  word  is 
doubtless  the  prophet's  proper  name,  and  not  a 
symbolical  or  descriptive  title.  Respecting  his 
period,  his  personal  history,  and  the  details  of 
his  activity  as  reformer  of  the  earlier  religion 
of  his  people,  we  have  almost  no  trustworthy 
information.  The  discordant  notices  of  the 
Greek  writers,  to  the  effect  that  he  lived  600 
or  5,000  years  before  the  Trojan  war,  or  6,000 
years  before  Plato,  serve  only  to  show  that 
they  were  able  to  obtain  no  positive  knowl- 
edge of  him ;  and  that  he  was,  as  Berosus  calls 
him,  the  founder  of  a  Median  dynasty  in  Baby- 
lon, 2200  B.  0.,  is  too  palpable  an  error  to 
need  confutation.  That  he  was  by  birth  a 
Bactrian  is  certain ;  and  the  native  tradition, 
ancient  and  modern,  declares  him  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Pourushaspa,  and  to  have  lived  un- 
der a    king  Vistaspa  (Gushtasp,   Hystaspes), 


who  accepted  and  favored  the  general  adoption, 
of  his  doctrines.  This  king  was  at  one  time 
regarded  as  identical  with  the  father  of  the 
first  Darius,  and  Zoroaster  was  accordingly  as- 
signed to  the  6th  century  B.  0. ;  but  this  opinion 
is  utterly  mistaken,  and  is  now  entirely  given 
up.  The  Persian  traditions  make  Vistaspa  the 
last  of  the  line  of  Kaianian  princes,  ruling  in 
Bactria ;  and  as  the  Assyrian  conquest  of  Bac- 
tria  is  said  to  have  taken  place  1,200  years  B. 
0.,  it  has  been  concluded,  with  much  plausi- 
bility, that  Zoroaster's  life  must  have  preceded 
that  event,  perhaps  by  no  long  interval.  This 
conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the 
Zoroastrian  scriptures  betray  no  acquaintance 
with  any  of  the  nations  dwelling  in  or  near  the 
western  parts  of  Iran,  as  the  Medes,  the  Per- 
sians, the  Assyrians,  &c.  It  was  doubtless 
after  the  prophet's  death  that  his  religion  was 
accepted  by  the  remoter  peoples  of  Iranian  ex- 
traction. His  aspect  in  the  Zendavesta  is 
rather  mythical  than  historical;  he  appears 
there  as  a  being  of  supernatural  endowments, 
and  as  receiving  from  the  supreme  divinity  by 
personal  interview,  by  inquiry  and  reply,  the 
truths  which  he  is  to  communicate  to  men. 
The  earliest  portions  of  the  Avestan  text,  the 
Gathas^  may  perhaps  go  back  in  part  to  his  own 
time.  (See  Zendavesta.)  The  character  of 
Zoroaster's  religious  reform,  and  the  doctrines 
he  promulgated,  have  been  set  forth  in  the 
article  vrTriSTiTiP'^ 

ZORRILLA  Y  MORAL,  Jos6,  a  Spanish  poet, 
born  in  Valladolid,  Feb.  21,  1817.  He  was 
educated  in  the  seminary  of  the  nobles  at 
Madrid,  entered  the  law  school  of  Toledo,  and 
was  afterward  sent  to  Yalladolid,  but  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  literary  studies,  and  in 
the  periodical  entitled  M  artista  made  his  first 
appearance  in  print  as  a  poet.  His  father,  dis- 
pleased with  his  occupations,  sent  for  him,  and 
placed  him  under  the  charge  of  a  muleteer  to  be 
brought  home ;  but  on  the  way  he  managed  to 
escape  on  a  horse  which  he  took  from  one  of 
his  relatives  without  permission  of  the  owner, 
and  with  a  few  reals  in  his  pocket  made  his 
way  to  Madrid.  Here  he  lay  concealed  for 
some  time,  but  on  Feb.  15,  1837,  at  the  funeral 
of  the  poet  Larra,  suddenly  excited  a  great 
sensation  by  an  elegy  on  the  dead  poet  which 
he  repeated  at  the  grave.  In  a  few  months  his 
first  volume  of  poetry  appeared,  and  from  that 
time  the  literary  reputation  of  Zorrilla  has 
steadily  increased.  He  has  published  Cantos  del 
trovador^  coleccion  de  leyendas  y  tradiciones  Jiis- 
toricas  (3  vols.,  Madrid,  1841),  and  Floras  per- 
didas  (Madrid,  1843);  and  in  1847  an  edition 
of  his  complete  works  appeared  at  Paris  in  2 
vols.  He  has  written  a  number  of  comedies, 
of  which  that  entitled  El  zapatero  y  el  rey  is 
the  most  popular.  He  has  of  late  resided  partly 
in  Paris  and  partly  in  Brussels,  and  has  written 
a  long  romantic  poem  entitled  Granada  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1853-4),  generally  regarded  as  his  mas- 
terpiece. A  new  edition  of  his  complete  works 
appeared  at  Paris  in  1853,  in  3  vols. 
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ZOSIMUS,  a  Greek  historian,  flourished  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  5th  century.  He  wrote 
a  history  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  6  books, 
bringing  it  down  to  the  year  410.  This  work, 
which  is  still  extant,  is  mainly  an  abridgment 
from  early  historia-ns,  and  written  in  a  concise 
and  pure  style.  Being  a  pagan,  Zosimus  was 
rather  severe  in  his  strictures  on  the  Chris- 
tian emperors,  but  he  cannot  justly  be  accused 
of  a  deliberate  misrepresentation  of  facts  or 
characters.  The  best  editions  of  Zosimus  are 
by  Reitemeier  (Leipsic,  1T84)  and  Bekker 
(Bonn,  183T). 

ZOUAVES  (Arab.  Zwawa),  a  body  of  troops 
in  the  French  service,  deriving  their  name 
from  a  tribe  of  Kabyles  living  among  the 
Jurjura  mountains  in  Algeria.  Previous  to 
the  capture  of  Algiers  by  the  French  in  1830, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  region,  noted  through- 
out northern  Africa  for  their  warlike  spirit 
and  skill  in  the  use  of  arms,  had  been  for 
many  ages  employed  as  mercenaries  in  the 
pay  of  different  Barbary  states ;  and  the  con- 
querors, finding  a  body  of  these  troops  in  the 
service  of  the  dey,  adopted  them  into  their  own 
service  under  the  name  of  zouaves,  in  the  hope 
of  reconciling  the  antipathy  between  natives 
and  foreigners.  For  this  purpose  two  bat- 
talions were  organized,  in  which  French  and 
native  soldiers  were  distributed  in  certain  pro- 
portions among  all  the  companies,  ^and  which 
were  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistments,  and 
armed  and  disciplined  in  the  European  fashion, 
the  distinctive  Arab  dress  being  alone  retained. 
The  experiment  not  proving  altogether  success- 
ful, the  corps  was  reorganized  by  the  forma- 
tion of  distinct  companies  of  Frenchmen  and 
Arabs ;  and  in  1837  it  was  divided  into  3  bat- 
talions, under  the  command  of  Ool.  (afterward 
Gen.)  Lamoriciere.  To  the  exertions  of  this 
officer,  and  of  his  successor  in  command,  Gen. 
Oavaignac,  is  to  be  attributed  the  great  effi- 
ciency displayed  by  the  zouaves  in  the^  many 
bloody  conflicts  which  preceded  the  final  con- 
quest of  Algeria.  Long  before  the  consumma- 
tion of  this  event  the  native  elenjent  had  been 
•effectually  eliminated  from  their  ranks,  and 
subsequent  to  1840  they  were  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  body  of  European  troops  uni- 
formed in  the  picturesque  garb  of  the  Arab  sol- 
diery. In  the  Crimean  campaign  the  zouaves, 
by  their  reckless  bravery  and  admirable  dis- 
cipline, proved  themselves  the  elite  of  the 
French  infantry ;  and  during  the  Italian  cam- 
paign of  1859,  at  Magenta  and  Solferino,  they 
fully  sustained  their  reputation.  In  1852  they 
were  reorganized  into  3  regiments  of  3  battal- 
ions each,  to  which  in  1855  a  4th  regiment  of 
zouaves  of  the  imperial  guard  was  added ;  and 
they  now  number  about  15,000  men,  recruited 
from  the  rank  and  file  of  other  regiments,  al- 
though ofiicers  of  the  line  are  frequently  found 
serving  among  them  as  privates.  They  are 
armed  with  carbines  having  sword  bayonets, 
and  their  dress  consists  of  a  loose  jacket  and 
waistcoat    of  dark    blue    cloth,    ornamented 


with  yellow  braid,  madder-colored  Turkish 
trowsers,  and  a  Fez  cap  of  the  same  color, 
having  a  yellow  tassel  and  surrounded  by  a 
green  turban,  a  sky-blue  sash  of  wool,  leggings 
of  yellow  leather,  and  white  gaiters.  The 
zouaves  of  the  imperial  guard  are  distinguished 
from  the  others  by  a  white  turban.  The  ofiScers 
are  uniformed  as  hussars.  "  The  zouaves,"  says 
Captain  (now  Major-General)  G.  B.  McClellan 
in  his  report  on  the  European  armies  prepared 
for  the  war  department,  "  are  all  French ;  they 
are  selected  from  among  the  old  campaigners 
for  their  fine  physique  and  tried  courage,  and 
have  certainly  proved  that  they  are  what  their 
appearance  would  indicate,  the  most  reckless, 
self-reliant,  and  complete  infantry  that  Europe 
can  produce.  With  his  graceful  dress,  soldierly 
bearing,  and  vigilant  attitude,  the  zouave  at  an 
outpost  is  the  heau  ideal  of  a  soldier.  Their 
movements  are  the  most  light  and  graceful  I 
have  ever  seen ;  the  stride  is  long,  but  the  foot 
seems  scarcely  to  touch  the  ground,  and  the 
march  is  apparently  made  without  effort  or 
fatigue.  They  have,  combined  with  all  the 
energy  and  activity  of  other  French  troops, 
that  solid  Ensemble  and  reckless,  dare-devil  in- 
dividuality which  would  render  them  alike 
formidable  when  attacking  in  mass,  or  in  de- 
fending a  position  in  the  most  desperate  hand- 
to-hand  encounter.  Of  all  the  troops  that  I 
have  ever  seen,  I  should  esteem  it  the  greatest 
honor  to  assist  in  defeating  the  zouaves." — Sev- 
eral of  the  volunteer  regiments  in  the  United 
States  service  have  adopted  the  dress  of  the 
zouaves,  and  many  others  are  called  zouaves 
which  have  no  claim  to  the  name.  The  bril- 
liant and  picturesque-  uniform  has  proved  an 
inducement  to  enlist,  as  well  as  an  incitement 
to  bravery;  and  no  troops  have  been  more 
frequently  commended  for  gallant  service  than 
those  zouave  regiments  whose  appearance  re- 
sembles most  closely  that  of  their  European 
prototypes. 

ZRINYI,  Mikl6s,  count,  a  Hungarian  general, 
born  in  1518,  killed  at  Szigeth  near  the  Drave, 
Sept.  7, 1566.  When  only  12  years  old,  Charles 
y.  gavQ  him  a  gold  chain  for  his  conduct  during 
the  siege  of  Vienna.  He  afterward  became  ban 
of  Croatia,  and  at  the  siege  of  Szigeth  with 
3,000  men  he  resisted  Solyman  the  Magnificent 
and  Mohammed  Sokolovich,  his  grand  vizier,  at 
the  head  of  65,000,  for  more  than  a  month.  After 
the  Turks  had  taken  the  city,  Zrinyi,  setting  it 
on  fire,  threw  himself  into  the  castle,  and  there 
maintained  the  defence,  fighting  day  and  night, 
and  refusing  to  surrender  though  Solyman 
threatened  to  kill  his  son,  whom  he  pretended 
to  have  in  his  power.  Solyman  died  of  rage,  but 
Sokolovich  kept  up  the  siege,  and  during  the 
final  assault  the  defenders,  reduced  to  600, 
rushed  forth  and  fell  fighting.  In  this  siege 
the  Turks  lost  more  than  20,000  men. 

ZSCHOKKE,  JoHAN:tT  Heineich  Daniel,  a 
German  author,  born  in  Magdeburg,  March  22, 
1771,  died  in  Biberstein,  Switzerland,  June  27, 
1848.    In  1788  he  joined  a  company  of  stroll- 
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ing  players,  with  whom  he  remained  for  some 
time  as  play  writer.  Afterward  he  went  to  the 
university  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  studied 
theology,  history,  belles-lettres,  and  political 
economy,  and  in  1792  became  a  private  teach- 
er in  that  city.  He  published  several  dramatic 
pieces,  among  which  were  his  Ahallino^  der 
grosse  Bandit  (Berlin,  1793),  and  Julius  'Gon 
Sassen  (Zurich,  1796),  by  which  he  acquired  a 
higher  reputation  than  their  merits  warranted. 
In  1795  he  applied  for  a  professorship,  but  it 
was  refused  on  account  of  a  treatise  which  he 
had  written  against  the  edict  of  the  government 
in  respect  to  religion.  Hereupon  he  made  a 
journey  through  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
France,  and  finally  settled  in  Keichenau  in  the 
canton  of  the  Grisons,  where  in  conjunction  with 
Tscharner  he  started  a  school,  which  became  so 
prosperous  and  was  so  highly  esteemed  that 
Zsohokke  received  the  right  of  citizenship.  In 
1798  he  repaid  this  favor  by  his  work  entitled 
GeacJiicJite  des  Freistaats  der  drei  Bunde  in  Rha- 
tien.  In  the  same  year  his  school  was  broken  up 
in  consequence  of  his  advocating  the  union  of  the 
Grisons  with  the  Helvetic  republic  established 
under  the  French  sanction,  to  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  canton  were  opposed.  Tscharner 
and  Zschokke  then  went  to  Aarau,  the  seat  of  the 
Swiss  government.  The  former  soon  returned, 
but  the  latter,  after  acting  for  some  time  as 
chief  of  the  department  of  education,  was  sent 
with  full  powers  as  government  commissioner 
to  the  canton  of  Unterwalden,  to  which  he  re- 
stored peace.  His  jSistoriscke  Denhwurdig^ 
Tceiten  der  schweizerischen  Staatsumwcilzung 
gives  a  key  to  the  proceedings  of  this  period. 
His  authority  was  subsequently  extended  over 
the  cantons  of  Uri,  Schwytz,  and  Zug.  Among 
his  writings  during  this  period,  his  Geschiclite 
'Dom  Kampfe  und  Untergange  der  schweizerischen 
Berg  und  Waldcantone  (Zurich,  1801)  deserves 
special  notice.  In  1801  the  central  government 
made  him  commissioner,  whereupon  he  organ- 
ized the  Italian  bailiwicks  of  Lugano  and  Bel- 
linzona,  with  the  best  results ;  and  on  his  re- 
turn he  was  made  ruler  of  the  canton  of  Basel, 
where  the  opposition  to  the  land  tax  and  the 
tithes  had  assumed  a  revolutionary  character. 
Throwing  himself  into  the  midst  of  an  armed 
multitude,  he  was  enabled  to  pacify  them  by 
his  eloquence.  When  Aloys  von  Reding  at  the 
head  of  the  central  government  had  determined 
in  1801  to  restore  the  old  federal  union, 
Zschokka  resigned  his  offices,  and  retiring  to 
the  castle  of  Biberstein  in  Aargau,  resumed  his 
studies.  On  the  establishment  of  a  new  federal 
union  by  Bonaparte  in  1803,  he  was  recalled 
from  private  life,  and  in  1804  presented  by  the 
government  of  the  canton  of  Aargau  with  the 
right  of  citizenship,  and  appointed  a  member  of 
the  council  of  forests  and  mines.  In  the  latter 
year  he  started  a  journal  called  i)er  aufrichtige 
und  wohlerfahrene  Schweizerloten^  which  was 
widely  circulated  and  exerted  great  influence, 
and  in  1807  the  MiscellenfUr  die  neueste  Welt- 
hunde^  which  lasted  until  1813.  In  1829  he 
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resigned  his  place  as  inspector  of  forests  and 
churches,  in  consequence  of  accusations  brought 
against  him  for  an  article  in  the  Schweizer'hoten, 
He  continued,  however,  in  several  of  his  other 
offices,  and  was  subsequently  reinstated  in  the 
church  council.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  in  literary  pursuits.  Among  his  most 
important  works  are  his  Geschichte  des  baieri- 
schen  Volhs  und  seiner  Mcrsten  (4  vols.,  Aarau, 
1813-'18),  and  Des  Schweizerlandes  Geschichte 
fur  das  Bchweizermlk  (Zurich,  1822),  the  latter 
of  which  is  generally  regarded  as  his  best.  His 
novels  and  tales  are  exceedingly  numerous; 
among  the  best  are  Der  Creole^  Alamontade^ 
Jonathan  Froc\  Oswald  oder  das  Goldmachers- 
dorf  and  Meister  Jordan,  He  superintended 
an  edition  of  his  historical  writings  under  the 
title  of  Ausgewahlte  historische  Schriften  (16 
vols.,  Aarau,  1830),  and  several  collections  of 
his  selected  novels  and  tales.  The  collection 
of  his  Sdmmtliche  Schriften  (Aarau,  1825) 
embraces  40  volumes.  The  poetical  and  dra- 
matic works  of  Zschokke  are  hardly  above 
mediocrity.  By  far  the  most  popular  of  his 
works  is  his  Stunden  der  Andacht^  consisting 
of  meditative  and  devotional  essays.  A  selec- 
tion from  this  work  was  translated  by  Frederica 
Rowan,  at  the  request  of  Queen  Victoria  after 
the  death  of  Prince  Albert,  entitled  "  Medita- 
tions on  Death  and  Eternity"  (London,  1862). 
His  history  of  Switzerland  was  translated  by 
Francis  George  Shaw  (1  vol.  12mo.,  New  York, 
1855),  and  a  selection  from  his  tales  by  Parke 
Godwin  (1  vol.  12mo.,  New  York). 

ZUCOARELLI,  Francesco,  an  Italian  paint- 
er, born  in  Pitigliano,  near  Florence,  in  1702, 
died  in  Florence  in  1788.  He  early  established 
himself  in  Venice  as  a  landscape  painter,  and 
by  the  middle  of  the  century  had  acquired  so 
wide  a  reputation  in  that  capacity  as  to  be  in- 
vited to  settle  in  England.  For  20  years  he 
stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  that  coun- 
try, and  in  1773  returned  to  Florence.  Late  in 
life  pecuniary  embarrassments  compelled  him 
to  resume  his  pencil.  He  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  British  royal  academy.  His  works 
painted  in  England  are  considered  inferior  in 
composition  and  coloring  to  those  produced  in 
Venice. 

ZUOOARO,  Taddeo,  an  Italian  painter, 
born  in  S.  Angelo,  Vado,  in  the  duchy  of  Ur- 
bino,  in  1529,  died  in  Rome,  Sept.  2,  1566.  He 
repaired  while  a  boy  to  Rome,  where  for  sev- 
eral years  he  was  employed  as  a  color  grtader, 
and  succeeded  at  the  age  of  18  in  establishing 
his  reputation  as  a  fresco  painter.  He  executed 
many  works  on  a  considerable  scale,  of  which 
the  most  celebrated  are  a  series  of  frescoes  in 
the  palace  at  Oaprarola  illustrating  the  glories 
of  the  Farnese  family,  and  which  were  engraved 
in  45  plates  by  J.  J.  Prenner  (foL,  Rome,  1748- 
'60).  He  was  much  employed  by  the  duke  of 
Urbino  and  Popes  Julius  HI.  and  Paul  IV.  His 
popularity,  according  to  Lanzi,  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  he  never  painted  any  thing  which 
could  not  be  readily  understood. — ^Fedeeigo,  an 
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Italian  painter,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  S.  Angelo  in  1548,  died  in  1609.  He  was 
instructed  in  painting  by  his  brother,  many 
of  whose  incomplete  works  he  finished,  and 
whose  style  he  followed.  Having  executed  for 
the  cupola  of  the  cathedral  in  Florence  a  com- 
position containing  more  than  300  figures  50  feet 
high,  and  which  according  to  Lanzi  was  remark- 
able for  little  beside  its  size,  he  was  invited  by 
Gregory  XIII.  to  Rome  to  paint  the  ceiling  of 
the  Cappella  Paolina  in  the  Vatican.  Being 
obliged  in  consequence  of  feuds  with  the  papal 
courtiers  to  leave  Rome,  he  repaired  in  1574  to 
England,  and  painted  portraits  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  other  distin- 
guished personages.  In  1586-'8  he  executed 
some  important  works  for  Philip  IL  of  Spain  in 
the  Escurial,  and  in  1595  he  founded  at  Rome 
the  academy  of  St.  Luke.  His  works  pleased 
the  popular  taste,  although  inferior  to  those  of 
the  masters  of  the  early  part  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. He  was  also  known  as  a  sculptor,  poet, 
and  architect,  and  wrote  a  work  on  art  entitled 
Videa  di  pittori,  scultori  e  arcTiitetti, 

ZUG,  a  central  canton  of  Switzerland,  and 
the  smallest  of  the  confederation,  bounded  N. 
by  the  canton  of  Zurich,  E.  and  S.  by  Schwytz, 
and  W.  by  Lucerne  and  Aargau ;  area,  91  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1860,  19,66T,  nearly  all  Roman 
Catholics,  speaking  the  German  language.  The 
canton  lies  in  the  basin  of  the  Reuss.  The  E". 
part  of  the  lake  of  Zug,  a  fine  sheet  of  water 
about  8  m.  long  and  from  1  to  2  m.  wide,  lies 
in  the  canton,  while  the  S.  part  is  in  Schwytz. 
In  the  S.  E.  is  the  little  lake  of  Egeri,  of  which 
the  outlet,  the  river  Lorze,  in  its  circuitous 
course  drains  the  canton,  passing  through  the 
lake  of  Zug  and  finally  discharging  its  waters 
into  the  Reuss.  There  are  spurs  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Schwytz  on  the  E.  and  S.  The  canton 
is  entirely  agricultural,  and  has  a  rich  fertile 
soiL  Great  quantities  of  fruit  are  raised,  some 
districts  being  almost  continuous  orchards. 
The  lakes  abound  with  fish.  Zug  was  the  6th 
canton  admitted  into  the  confederation,  in  1352. 
— ^ZuG,  the  capital  (anc.  Tugium),  is  situated 
on  the  K  bank  of  the  lake  of  Zug,  at  the  foot 
of  theZugerberg;  pop.  in  1850,  3,302.  It  has 
a  college  and  library,  and  is  surrounded  by 
orchards  and  vineyards.  In  1455  two  of  the 
streets  fell  into  the  lake. 

ZUIDER  ZEE.    See  Ztjydee  Zee. 

ZUINGLIUS.    SeeZwiNGLi. 

ZUMALAOARREGUY,  Tomas,  a  Spanish 
general,  leader  of  the  army  of  the  pretender 
Don  Carlos,  born  in  the  province  of  Guipuzcoa 
in  1T89,  died  from  a  gun-shot  wound,  June  25, 
1835,  He  came  of  a  noble  family,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  French  invasion  in  1808  was  study- 
ing law  in  Pampeluna,  but  immediately  left  the 
university  and  entered  the  army.  Under  Mina 
he  served  as  captain  in  1813,  and  in  1822  com- 
manded two  battalions  in  the  division  of  Que- 
sada  in  the  war  between  the  royalists  and  the 
constitutionalists.  In  1823,  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  the  absolute  monarchy,  he  was  made 


lieutenant-colonel,  and  afterward  colonel  of  a 
regiment  of  the  line  in  Estremadura  and  gov- 
ernor of  Ferrol.  His  royalist  leanings  induced 
the  supporters  of  the  infante  Don  Carlos  to 
propose  to  him  to  declare  for  the  latter  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  Ferdinand  YII. ;  and  though 
Zumalacarreguy  refused  this  extreme  measure, 
he  promised  after  the  death  of  Ferdinand  to 
recognize  no  one  else  than  Charles  Y.  as  king. 
For  this  speech  he  was  tried  by  a  court  martial, 
but  acquitted.  In  1832,  when  the  army  was 
purged  of  officers  friendly  to  Don  Carlos,  he 
received  his  dismission,  and  lived  in  retirement 
at  Pampeluna.  On  the  death  of  Ferdinand  in 
1833  he  refused  the  rank  of  brigadier-general 
tendered  to  him  provided  he  would  embrace 
the  cause  of  the  queen.  In  Oct.  1833,  he  escaped 
to  the  Basque  provinces,  where  the  inhabitants 
had  taken  up  arms  for  Don  Carlos,  organized 
a  body  of  royalist  volunteers,  and  was  chosen 
as  the  military  leader  in  the  northern  provinces. 
Under  him  the  affairs  of  the  Carlists  began  to 
assume  a  hopeful  aspect,  and  in  July,  1834,  he 
was  joined  by  Don  Carlos  himself.  On  Aug.  1, 
1834,  he  defeated  Gen.  Rodil  in  the  valley  of 
the  Amescoas,  on  Sept.  T  scattered  the  queen's 
forces  at  Viana,  was  victorious  in  October  in 
a  battle  fought  on  the  plains  of  Yittoria,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1835  gained  a  brilliant  victory 
over  Yaldes  after  a  4  days'  contest  in  the  valley 
of  the  Amescoas,  the  scene  of  a  former  triumph. 
He  also  conquered  Iriarte  at  Guernica.  He 
was  in  a  career  of  triumph,  having  captured 
several  important  towns  and  fortresses,  and 
was  prosecuting  the  siege  of  Bilboa,  the  capital 
of  Biscay,  when  on  June  15  he  received  a  mor- 
tal wound  from  a  musket  ball.  His  loss  was 
an  irreparable  blow  to  the  Carlist  cause.  The 
name  by  which  he  was  commonly  called  was 
Ul  tio  Tomas,  or  "Uncle  Thomas."  C.  F. 
Henningsen,  captain  of  lancers  in  the  service 
of  Don  Carlos,  published  an  account  of  this 
campaign  under  the  title  of  "  The  most  striking 
Events  of  a  Twelve  Months'  Campaign  with 
Zumalacarreguy  in  IiTavarre  and  the  Basque 
Provinces"  (2  vols.  12mo,,  London,  1836). 

ZUMPT,  Kael  Gottlob,  a  German  classical 
scholar,  born  in  Berlin,  March  20,  1792,  died  in 
1858.  He  was  educated  at  Heidelberg,  and 
was  appointed  teacher  in  the  gymnasium  of 
"Werder  in  1812,  a  professor  in  the  Joachimsthal 
gymnasium  in  1821,  and  professor  of  Roman 
literature  in  the  university  of  Berlin  in  1828. 
He  was  also  for  a  time  professor  of  history  in 
the  royal  military  academy.  In  1831  he  made 
a  tour  in  Italy,  and  in  1835  another  in  Greece. 
Beside  his  Latin  grammar  (Berlin,  1818),  by 
which  he  is  best  known,  and  which  has  been 
translated  into  English,  he  published  editions 
of  Quiutilian,  Cicero,  and  Quintus  Curtius,  and 
treatises  on  subjects  connected  with  the  man- 
ners and  usages  of  the  Romans. 

ZUNIGA.    See  Eecilla  t  Zu5?iga. 

ZUNZ,  Leopold,  a  German  scholar,  born  at 
Detmold,  Aug.  10,  1794,  studied  philology  at 
Berlin,  was  preacher  of  the  Berlin  synagogue 
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from  1820  to  1822,  was  editor  oi  ^Q  Spenersche 
Zeitung^  one  of  the  principal  journals  of  Ber- 
lin, from  1824  to  1832,  and  was  head  of  the 
Jewish  seminary  for  teachers  in  Berlin  from 
1839  to  1850.  He  is  regarded  as  having  been 
the  first  in  Germany  to  treat  Hebrew  literature 
in  a  scientific  manner,  and  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity of  Berlin  have  bestowed  on  him  an  annu- 
ity in  respect  for  his  services.  His  principal 
works  are :  Die  gottesdienstlicTien  Vortrdge  der 
Juden  (Berlin,  1832);  Zur  Geschichte  undLite- 
ratur  (1st  vol.,  Berlin,  1845) ;  and  Die  syna- 
gogale  Foesie  des  Mittelalters  (1855). 

ZURBARAN",  Francisco,  a  Spanish  painter, 
born  in  Fuente  de  Cantos,  Estremadura,  in 
^OY.  1598,  died  in  Seville  in  1662.  He  was 
educated  in  the  school  of  Juan  de  Roelas  in 
Seville,  and  early  formed  his  style  on  that  of 
Oaravaggio.  He  also  gave  great  attention  to 
draperies,  which  he  never  painted  without  the 
object  before  him,  and  in  general  made  nature 
his  guide  in  all  things.  He  first  brought  him- 
self into  notice  by  a  series  of  pictures  for  the 
chapel  of  St.  Peter  in  the  cathedral  of  Seville, 
illustrating  the  life  of  the  apostle ;  and  about 
1625  he  executed  his  celebrated  picture  of  "  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  received  into  heaven,"  which  is 
esteemed  his  masterpiece,  and  for  force  of  chia- 
roscuro and  correct  imitation  of  nature  is  one  of 
the  finest  works  in  Spain.  To  this  period  may 
also  be  referred  a  series  of  pictures  from  the 
life  of  St.  Jerome  for  the  Hieronymite  friars  at 
Guadalupe,  which  are  characteristic  specimens 
of  his  style,  and,  according  to  Ford,  ''from 
monkish  neglect  are  pure  and  uninjured."  In 
the  course  of  his  life  he  executed  many  works 
for  churches  and  monasteries  in  Seville,  Gua- 
dalupe, and  Madrid,  and  subsequent  to  1633 
shared  with  Velasquez  the  honor  of  being  call- 
ed the  king's  painter,  although  it  was  not  until 
about  1650  that  he  was  employed  at  court. 
The  king,  who  used  to  visit  him  while  at  work 
in  his  studio,  is  said  on  one  occasion  to  have 
expressed  his  admiration  of  Zurbaran  by  laying 
his  hand  upon  his  shoulder  and  calling  him 
"  painter  of  the  king  and  king  of  painters." 
His  works  are  most  numerous  and  character- 
istic in  Seville,  and  are  rarely  met  with  out  of 
Spain,  although  the  French  marshals  succeeded 
in  removing  a  few.  Although  often  called  the 
"Spanish  Oaravaggio,"  he  was  more  elevated  in 
mind  and  manner  than  that  painter,  surpassing 
even  Paul  Veronese  in  the  substance,  texture, 
and  splendor  of  his  velvets  and  brocades,  and 
resembling  Titian  in  richness  of  color  and  depth 
of  tone.  Sterling  designates  him  "the  peculiar 
painter  of  monks,  as  Raphael  is  of  Madonnas, 
and  Ribera  of  martyrdoms;"  and  says:  "He 
studied  the  Spanish  friar  with  as  high  a  relish 
as  Titian  painted  the  Venetian  noble  or  Van- 
dyke the  gentleman  of  England."  He  ranks 
immediately  after  Murillo  and  Velasquez,  and 
in  coloring  is  not  inferior  to  either  of  them. 

ZURICH,  a  IN",  canton  of  Switzerland,  bound- 
ed N".  by  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden  and  the 
canton  of  Schaffhausen,  E.  by  Thurgau  and  St. 


Gall,  S.  by  St.  Gall,  Schwytz,  and  Zug,  and  W.  by 
Aargau ;  area,  659  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 267,641, 
of  whom  254,903  were  Protestants,  and  the 
greater  part  of  German  origin.  The  canton  is 
in  the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  and  all  its  streams  flow 
into  that  river.  Beside  this  river,  the  Thur, 
Toss,  Glatt,  Limmat,  Sihl,  and  Reuss  are  the 
most  important  streams.  There  are  several 
lakes,  of  which  that  of  Zurich  is  the  principal. 
The  climate  is  temperate,  but  liable  to  frequent 
and  sudden  changes.  The  soil  is  not  very  fer- 
tile, but  is  carefully  cultivated,  and  produces 
moderate  crops  of  grain  and  considerable  quan- 
tities of  fruit.  Some  wine  is  made.  There  is 
a  large  amount  of  timber.  The  cattle  are  of 
excellent  quality.  There  are  no  high  moun- 
tains, but  a  chain  of  hUls,  some  of  them  at- 
taining the  height  of  2,700  feet,  crosses  the 
canton  from  S.  E.  to  N".  W.  More  than  \  of 
the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  manufactures. 
Silk  goods  of  all  descriptions,  ribbons,  cotton 
goods  and  prints,  and  machinery  are  the  prin- 
cipal branches  of  manufacture.  The  schools 
of  the  canton  are  among  the  best  in  Switzer- 
land. The  German  is  the  prevailing  language, 
though  Q,  patois  of  it  known  as  Swiss-German 
is  much  used  in  conversation.  The  canton  is 
traversed  by  two  railways,  one  passing  from 
Bern  through  Zurich  to  the  lake  of  Constance, 
and.  the  other  connecting  Winterthur  with  St. 
Gall. — The  canton  was  the  5th  in  the  order 
of  its  admission  into  the  confederation ;  it  is 
the  2d  in  population  and  the  7th  in  extent. 
It  is  a  representative  democracy,  its  present 
constitution  having  been  adopted  in  1839.  The 
great  council  or  cantonal  legislature  consists 
of  212  members,  who  are  elected  every  2d 
year.  This  council  appoints  13  deputies  to 
the  federal  diet.  The  executive  power  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  little  council,  consisting  of  25 
members,  of  whom  \  are  elected  by  the  great 
council  every  2d  year.  Its  president  is  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  canton.  The  great 
council  also  elects  11  judges  for  a  term  of  6 
years,  who  constitute  a  supreme  court.  Every 
citizen  is  an  elector  at  20  years  of  age,  is  eligi- 
ble to  office  at  30  years,  and  held  to  military 
service  till  he  is  40. — Zueich  (anc.  Turicum), 
the  capital,  is  situated  at  the  N.  W.  extremity 
of  the  lake  of  Zurich,  at  its  confluence  with 
the  Limmat  and  the  Sihl;  pop.  in  1850, 17,046. 
It  is  divided  by  the  Limmat  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts,  the  Grossestadt  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill,  and  the  Kleinestadt  on  a  more  level  tract 
between  the  Limmat  and  the  Sihl.  Both  are 
surrounded  with  ramparts  and  ditches,  with 
bastions  and  ravelins.  Previous  to  1848  it  was 
one  of  the  8  alternate  capitals  of  the  confeder- 
ation, and  every  3d  year  the  seat  of  the  federal 
diet.  Its  general  appearance  has  been  that  of 
a  city  of  the  middle  ages,  but  it  is  undergoing 
a  rapid  transformation.  The  Munsterhof  or 
cathedral  is  a  fine  old  building,  dating  from  the 
11th  century.  Among  the  other  remarkable 
buildings  are  the  Frauenmunster^  once  a  con- 
vent, built  in  the  13th  century;  the  Prediger 
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cliurcli ;  St.  Peter's  church,  noteworthy  for  its 
fine  tower  and  clock ;  the  WasserMrchCy  to 
which  the  town  library  of  45,000  volumes  is 
attached ;  the  city  hall ;  the  orphan  asylum ; 
the  new  university  buildings ;  the  Wellenberg 
tower,  on  an  island  in  the  river,  one  of  the 
ancient  dungeons  where  state  prisoners  were 
confined;  the  arsenal,  and  the  police  station 
and  guard  house.  The  university  was  founded 
in  1832-'3,  and  has  about  200  students.  The 
city  has  also  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  blind,  a  medical  school,  an  institute 
of  political  science,  the  polytechnic  school  of 
the  confederation,  a  museum  of  natural  history, 
and  an  excellent  botanic  garden.  The  library 
contains  the  best  collection  of  the  manuscripts 
of  the  reformers  known.  The  manufactories  of 
eilk,  cotton,  and  machinery  are  extensive,  and 
the  trade  flourishing.— Zurich  is  one  of  the  old- 
est towns  in  central  Europe.  In  1219  it  was  de- 
clared a  free  imperial  city.  It  was  admitted  into 
the  Helvetic  confederation  in  1351,  but  allied 
itself  to  Austria  in  1439,  and  did  not  return  to 
the  confederation  till  1450.  From  1619  to  1531 
Ulric  Zwingli  preached  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformation  in  the  cathedral.  It  had  previously 
furnished  a  secure  shelter  to  Arnold  of  Brescia. 
During  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  it  was  a  place 
of  refuge  for  many  English  Protestants,  and 
Miles  Ooverdale  here  translated  and  carried 
through  the  press  in  1535  the  first  English  ver- 
sion of  the  Scriptures  ever  printed.  In  1443 
Zurich  was  the  scene  of  a  desperate  battle  be- 
tween the  Swiss  and  the  Austrians,  in  which 
the  former  obtained  the  victory ;  and  in  Aug. 
1799,  Mass6na  defeated  the  Russians  in  its  im- 
mediate vicinity. 

ZtJRIOH,  Lake  of,  a  Swiss  lake,  situated  in 
the  cantons  of  Zurich,  St.  Gall,  and  Schwytz, 
about  25  m.  in  length  from  S.  E.  to  1^.  W.,  from 
1  to  2  m.  in  width,  and  about  600  feet  deep. 
Its  banks  are  lined  with  beautiful  and  thriving 
villages,  and  the  hills  around  it  slope  gradually 
to  the  lake  from  a  height  of  2,500  to  3,000  feet, 
and  are  covered  with  farms,  gardens,  vineyards, 
and  orchards.  The  Limmat,  a  clear  and  rapid 
stream,  issues  from  its  northern  extremity  and 
transmits  its  waters  to  the  Aar.  It  is  divided 
by  the  bridge  of  Rapperschwyl  into  two  parts, 
called  the  upper  and  lower  lakes. 

ZURITA,  Geeonymo,  a  Spanish  historian, 
born  in  Saragossa,  Dec.  14,  1512,  died  there, 
Nov.  3,  1581.  He  was  the  son  of  the  favorite 
physician  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  was' edu- 
cated at  the  university  of  Alcala,  became  chief 
of  the  municipalities  of  Balb  astro  and  Huesca 
in  1530,  subsequently  was  made  fiscal  of  Ma- 
drid, and  in  1543  was  admitted  as  a  member  of 
the  supreme  council  of  Castile,  and  was  sent  on 
a  diplomatic  mission  to  Germany.  In  1548  he 
was  elected  by  the  cortes  of  Aragon  historiog- 
rapher of  that  country.  He  obtained  from  the 
government  an  order  authorizing  him  to  examine 
all  public  archives  and  libraries,  and  armed 
with  this  commission  he  not  only  traversed 
Spain,  but  also  Sicily  and  Italy.    His  Animles 


de  la  corona  de  Aragon  (6  vols,  fol.,  Saragossa, 
1562-'80)  embraces  the  period  extending  from 
the  rise  of  the  kingdom  after  the  Arabian  con- 
quest to  the  death  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic. 
He  wrote  several  other  historical  works  relating 
to  Aragon. 

ZURLO,  Giuseppe,  count,  an  Italian  states- 
man, born  in  Naples  in  1759,  died  there,  Nov. 
10,  1828.  He  was  a  judge,  and  became  minis- 
ter of  finance  in  1798,  was  overthrown  by  Ac- 
ton in  1803,  in  1809  was  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior under  Murat,  accompanied  the  widow  of 
the  latter  to  Trieste,  was  recalled  by  King  Fer- 
dinand in  1818,  and  made  minister  of  the  in- 
terior in  1820,  but  soon  afterward  resigned, 
and  henceforth  lived  in  retirement. 

ZUTPHEN,  a  fortified  city  of  Holland,  in 
the  province  of  Gelderland,  situated  on  the 
Yssel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Berckel,  14  m.  from 
Arnhem;  pop.  11,600.  It  is  a  very  strong  for- 
tress; the  ancient  ramparts  are  planted  with 
trees,  and  form  a  fine  promenade.  The  princi- 
pal edifices  of  note  are  the  fine  Gothic  church 
of  St.  Walburga,  erected  in  1105,  which  con- 
tains a  library  of  very  old  books ;  the  city  hall, 
with  5  fagades ;  the  state  hall ;  and  the  public 
weighing  house,  the  tower  of  which  has  a 
chime  of  36  bells.  The  town  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity. It  belonged  to  the  bishops  of  Utrecht 
in  the  13th  century,  and  in  the  14th  joined  the 
Hanseatic  league.  It  was  taken  by  the  son  of 
the  duke  of  Alva  in  1572,  by  Maurice  of  Nas- 
sau in  1586,  and  by  the  French  in  1672.  It 
was  on  the  battle  field  of  Warnsfeld,  very  near 
this  city,  that  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  mortally 
wounded  in  1586. 

ZUYDER  ZEE,  or  Zuidee  Zee  (South  sea), 
a  bay  or  gulf  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  so  named 
because  it  is  separated  by  the  islands  of  Texel, 
Ylieland,  Ter  Schelling,  and  Ameland  from  the 
North  sea  or  German  ocean.  The  Zuyder  Zee 
lies  between  lat.  62°  15'  and  53°  30'  N.,  and 
long.  4°  15'  and  6°  E.,  and  is  bounded  N.  W. 
and  N.  by  the  islands  already  named,  E.  by  the 
provinces  of  Friesland  and  Overyssel,  S.  E. 
by  Gelderland,  and  S.  and  W.  by  Utrecht  and 
North  Holland.  Its  area  is  about  12,000  sq. 
m.  ^  A  projecting  peninsula  partially  divides  it 
near  the  middle,  and  "below  this  it  expands  to  a 
width  of  25  to  36  m.  At  its  S.  W.  point  an 
estuary  called  the  Y  branches  ofl^  and  extends 
nearly  15  m.  into  the  province  of  North  Hol- 
land, which  is  from  1  to  2  m.  wide,  and  navi- 
gable by  vessels  of  considerable  size ;  it  forms 
the  harbor  of  Amsterdam.  The  shores  on  the 
E.  and  S.  E.  are  several  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
but  those  on  the  W.  are  only  protected  from 
inundation  by  strong  dikes.  The  sea  is  gener- 
ally deep  enough  for  vessels  drawing  not  over 
15  or  18  feet,  but  there  are  shoals  near  the 
Texel  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Y. — In  the  time 
of  Julius  Caesar  the  Zuyder  Zee  was  a  low 
swampy  lake  called .  Flevo,  and  communicated 
with  the  North  sea  by  the  Yssel,  which  was  not 
then  an  afiluent  of  the  Rhine,  but  a  river  50  m. 
long.    In  1219  a  severe  inundation  took  place 
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in  consequence  of  continued  ]!T.  "W.  winds,  broke 
down  the  dikes,  and  made  considerable  en- 
croachments on  the  land.  In  1282  a  still  more 
terrible  one  occurred,  which  submerged  72 
towns  and  villages  and  drowned  100,000  per- 
sons. By  this  calamity  it  became  an  arm  of 
the  sea,  and  attained  its  present  dimensions. 

ZWINGLI,  or  (as  it  is  often  Latinized)  Zu- 
iNQLius,  Ulrio,  a  Swiss  reformer  and  patriot, 
born  in  a  humble  hut  near  the  source  of  the 
river  Thur,  in  Wildhaus,  a  mountain  village 
of  the  Toggenburg,  Switzerland,  Jan.  1,  1484, 
fell  on  the  field  of  Oappel,  Oct.  12,  1631. 
The  family  was  ancient.  His  father,  Ulrio 
Zwingli,  a  shepherd,  was  also  bailiff  of  Wild- 
haus. In  moderate  circumstances,  he  was  hon- 
est, pious,  and  universally  respected.  A  broth- 
er of  his  father,  Bartholomew  Zwingli,  was 
pastor  in  Wildhaus.  His  mother,  Margaret 
Meili,  also  had  a  brother  in  the  clerical  order, 
John  Meili,  abbot  of  Fischingen.  Ulric  was 
the  third  son  of  a  family  of  8  sons  and  2  daugh- 
ters. In  his  childhood  he  was  associated  with 
his  father  as  a  shepherd.  As  a  child  he  listen- 
ed eagerly  to  the  story  of  the  oppression  under 
which  his  native  land  had  often  suffered.  He 
learned  patriotism  among  his  earliest  lessons, 
and  even  as  a  child  would  not  hear  quietly  a 
single  word  against  the  fatherland.  The  stories 
his  mother  told  him  from  the  Bible,  and  those 
his  father  and  the  old  men  related  of  the  hero- 
ism of  their  ancestors,  sank  equally  deep  into 
his  heart.  His  father  took  the  boy  to  the  dean 
of  Wessen,  the  bailiff's  brother,  who,  pleased 
with  his  aptness,  placed  him  under  a  school- 
master. When  he  was  10  years  old  he  was 
sent  to  the  St.  Theodore  school  at  Basel,  where 
his  diligence  and  obedience  soon  endeared  him 
to  all  his  teachers.  In  1497  he  was  sent  to  a 
classical  school  just  opened  at  Bern  by  Wolflin 
Lupulus,  a  distinguished  scholar  and  poet. 
The  Dominicans  there  sought  to  draw  him  into 
their  convent,  which  induced  his  father  to  call 
him  home.  In  1499  he  betook  himself  to  Vien- 
na, where  he  studied  philosophy  in  the  univer- 
sity for  two  years,  making  rapid  progress  in 
learning.  In  1502,  being  18  years  old,  he  re- 
turned to  Wildhaus  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
resumed  his  studies,  especially  scholastic  theol- 
ogy, in  the  university  of  Basel,  acting  at  the 
same  time  in  the  capacity  of  teacher  in  the 
school  of  St.  Martin,  by  the  gains  of  which  he 
relieved  his  father  from  his  further  pecuniary 
support.  Soon  after  this  he  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  of  which  title 
however  he  never  made  any  use,  saying:  "One 
is  your  master,  Christ."  He  was  passionately 
fond  of  study,  but  he  never  suffered  himself  to 
become  severe  and  stoical.  To  prevent  this, 
he  cultivated  also  the  lighter  and  more  orna- 
mental accomplishments,  especially  music.  As 
early  as  his  18th  year  the  study  of  the  ITew 
Testament  had  awakened  in  his  mind  doubts 
in  regard  to  many  of  the  teachings  of  the 
church.  These  were  increased  by  the  instruc- 
tions of  Thomas  Wittenbach,  a  teacher  of  theol- 


ogy, who  in  1505  came  from  Tubingen  to  Basel, 
and  around  whom  Ulric  and  all  the  young  stu- 
dents gathered.  In  1506,  being  22  years  of 
age,  he  was  ordained  by  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stance, and  the  same  year  became  pastor  of 
the  large  parish  of  Glarus,  not  far  from  his 
birthplace.  At  this  time  the  king  of  France, 
the  duke  of  Milan,  and  the  pope  were  seeking 
to  draw  the  brave  Swiss  shepherds  into  the 
foreign  military  service.  Zwingli's  heart  was 
aroused,  and  he  labored  with  tongue  and  pen 
to  arouse  his  countrymen  to  recover  and  main- 
tain their  ancient  honor.  In  1510  he  wrote 
his  noted  poetic  fable,  in  which  he  represents 
the  confederacy  under  the  symbol  of  an  ox  led 
astray  by  artful  cats,  though  warned  by  faith- 
ful dogs,  by  which  means  the  ox  lost  his  liber- 
ty. Twice  during  this  time  he  was  ordered  by 
his  government  to  accompany  the  troops  of  his 
canton  in  the  Italian  war.  He  first  went  with 
the  confederate  troops  against  Louis  XII.  of 
France ;  and  two  years  later,  when  Francis  I. 
undertook  to  reconquer  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
Charles  of  Austria,  king  of  Spain,  called  upon 
•the  Swiss  for  help,  and  Zwingli  accompanied 
the  soldiers  of  Glarus  through  the  campaign  as 
chaplain.  They  were  defeated ;  and  5  days  af- 
ter the  battle,  Sept.  8,  1515,  Zwingli  delivered 
an  address  to  the  Swiss,  exhorting  them  no 
more  to  expose  their  honor  and  their  lives  in 
so  foolhardy  a  way.  In  1516  the  king  of 
France  again  used  money  and  flattery  to  enlist 
the  confederates  in  his  favor,  and,  in  spite  of 
Zwingli's  efforts,  succeeded  even  in  Glarus, 
where  the  French  party  gained  the  ascendency. 
Zwingli  withdrew  to  Einsiedeln,  where  he  ac- 
cepted a  subordinate  vicarship.  During  his  10 
years'  ministry  at  Glarus  he  had  diligently 
studied  the  N"ew  Testament  in  the  original 
Greek,  committing  to  memory  the  epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  and  advancing  himself  and  his  parish- 
ioners in  its  knowledge.  At  Einsiedeln  he  had  ' 
leisure  to  continue  his  favorite  study.  Here  he 
committed  to  memory  the  remaining  portions 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  afterward  also  por- 
tions of  the  Old.  His  opposition  to  several  of 
the  teachings  and  practices  of  the  church  grew 
daily  more  decided.  The  convent  of  Einsie- 
deln possessed  an  image  of  the  Virgin  of  which 
miraculous  stories  were  told,  and  over  the  con- 
vent gate  was  written :  *'  Here  the  full  forgive- 
ness of  all  sins  is  to  be  obtained."  The  legends 
and  the  inscription  stirred  Zwingli  to  indig- 
nation. He  preached  Christ  as  the  only  sacri- 
fice and  ransom  for  sin.  To  the  pope's  nuncio, 
who  called  him  to  account,  he  said :  '^  With  the 
help  of  God  will  I  go  on  preaching  the  gospel, 
and  this  preaching  will  make  Rome  totter." 
His  efforts  were  victorious.  The  governor 
caused  the  inscription  to  be  blotted  out  from 
the  gate,  and  ordered  the  relics  which  the  pil- 
grims revered  to  be  buried ;  and  the  new  doc- 
trine prevailed.  In  the  beginning  the  evangel- 
ical movements  in  Germany  and  Switzerland 
were  entirely  independent  of  each  other.  "  I 
began,"  said  Zwingli,  "  to  preach  the  gospel  iu 
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the  year  of  grace  1516,  that  is,  at  a  time  when 
the  name  of  Luther  had  never  been  heard 
among  these  countries.  It  was  not  from  Lu- 
ther that  I  learned  the  doctrine  of  Christ ;  it 
was  from  God's  word.  If  Luther  preaches 
Christ,  he  does  as  I  do ;  that  is  alL"  A  worthy 
priest  on  one  occasion  said  to  him :  "  Master 
Ulrio,  they  tell  me  you  have  gone  into  the  new 
error,  and  that  you  are  a  follower  of  Luther." 
*'I  am  no  Lutheran,"  said  Zwingli,  "for  I  un- 
derstood Greek  before  I  had  heard  the  name 
of  Luther ;"  intimating  thereby  that  the  study 
of  the  Greek  Testament  had  taught  him  the 
necessity  of  a  reformation.  D'Aubign^  has  cor- 
rectly said :  "  Zwingli  did  not  comnmnicate  with 
Luther.  Doubtless  there  was  a  bond  of  commu- 
nion between  both  these  men ;  but  we  must  seek 
it  above  this  earth.  Their  communion  was  in 
God." — ^In  1518  the  cathedral  church  in  Zurich 
became  vacant,  and  on  Dec.  11  Zwingli  was 
elected  to  it,  and  henceforth  Zurich  became  the 
centre  of  power  for  the  reformation  of  Switzer- 
land. On  New  Year's  day,  151 9,  he  entered  the 
pulpit  the  first  time,  with  an  immense  crowd  be- 
fore him.  "  To  Christ,"  cried  he,  "  to  Christ  will 
I  lead  you — to  the  source  of  salvation.  His  word 
is  the  only  food  I  wish  to  furnish  to  your  hearts 
and  lives."  He  went  on  to  expound  the  Gos- 
pel according  to  St.  Matthew,  chapter  by  chap- 
ter, and  later  the  other  Gospels,  the  Acts,  and 
all  the  epistles  in  the  same  way.  "  The  life  of 
Christ,"  he  said,  "has  been  too  long  hidden 
from  the  people."  He  attacked  with  equal 
firmness  the  vices  of  all  ranks  and  stations. 
On  every  Friday  he  explained  the  Psalms  for 
the  peasants  who  came  in  to  market  on  that 
day.  Here,  as  before  at  Glarus,  next  to  his 
love  for  the  gospel  was  his  patriotic  love  for 
the  fatherland.  He  reproved  all  those  who  for 
flattery  and  money  lent  themselves  as  tools  to 
foreign  powers.  He  charged  them  with  selling 
their  own  flesh  and  blood.  "The  cardinal  of 
Sitten,"  he  exclaimed,  "who  recruits  for  the 
pope,  with  right  wears  a  red  hat  and  cloak ; 
you  need  only  wring  them  and  you  will  behold 
the  blood  of  your  nearest  kinsmen  flowing 
from  them!"  Beside  his  love  of  country,  the 
necessity  of  constantly  opposing  this  mercenary 
tendency  among  the  Swiss  may  explain  the 
large  element  of  patriotism  which  everywhere 
manifested  itself  in  Zwingli's  life  and  acts. 
Piety  and  patriotism  were  one  life  in  him.  His 
numerous  labors  at  Zurich  injuring  his  health, 
he  repaired  to  the  baths  of  Pfeffers ;  but  hearing 
that  the  plague  had  broken  out  in  Zurich,  he 
hastened  back  to  his  flock.  He  was  soon  him- 
self seized  by  the  plague,  and  given  up  to  die. 
During  his  sickness  he  composed  three  beauti- 
ful hymns,  full  of  poetry  and  faith.  He  recov- 
ered, inspired  with  new  devotion  to  his  work. 
Flattery  and  indirect  bribes,  as  several  times 
before,  were  plied  to  divert  him  from  his  pur- 
I)oses.  A  cardinal  and  several  nuncios  pro- 
posed to  raise  his  pension  from  50  to  100  flo- 
rins, on  condition  that  he  should  preach  no 
more  against  the  pope.   "  We  are  not  reproach- 


ed," said  he,  "as  apostates  or  as  rebels,  but 
flattered  with  high  titles."  In  March,  1522, 
the  outward  church  service  was  considerably 
altered,  and  some  ceremonies  were  dropped. 
The  bishop  stoutly  resisted  the  change,  appeal- 
ing to  the  council  to  preserve  the  ceremonies 
of  the  church ;  but  Zwingli  triumphed  in  a  dis- 
cussion before  the  council.  Combinations  were 
formed  against  him,  and  a  plot  was  even  laid 
to  take  his  life  by  poison.  He  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact,  and  warned  not  to  eat 
any  thing  offered  him  except  what  his  own 
cook  prepared.  The  council  of  Zurich  placed 
a  guard  around  his  house  every  night.  In  July 
of  the  same  year  he  had  even  a  more  decided 
victory  in  a  discussion  with  the  priests  before 
the  council ;  as  a  result  evangelical  preaching, 
which  had  only  been  allowed,  was  now  en- 
joined. In  July,  1522,  Zwingli  drew  up  a  pe- 
tition to  the  bishop,  signed  by  himself  and  10 
friends  of  Zurich  and  Einsiedeln,  asking  that 
free  way  be  opened  through  the  cantons  for 
the  gospel,  and  that  the  law  imposing  celibacy 
upon  the  priests  be  abolished.  This  kindled  a 
fire.  Myconius,  who  favored  it,  was  banished 
by  the  diet  from  the  country.  At  Lucerne 
Zwingli  was  burned  in  eflSgy.,  "With  the 
hope  of  allaying  the  growing  troubles,  the 
council  appointed  another  religious  confer- 
ence in  Feb.  1523,  at  which  pastors,  curates, 
and  preachers  were  invited  to  take  an  active 
part.  Zwingli  presented  67  theses  for  consider- 
ation. The  discussion  ended  in  the  complete 
triumph  of  the  reformer  and  his  friends. 
Zwingli  contracted  marriage,  April  2,  1524, 
with  Anna  Eeinhard,  widow  of  a  distinguished 
magistrate,  who  proved  to  him  a  pious  and 
affectionate  wife.  A  new  trouble  now  arose. 
The  Anabaptists  desired  Zwingli  to  establish  a 
community  of  only  true  believers,  demanded  the 
abolition  of  tithes,  and  insisted  upon  all  kinds 
of  freedom  of  the  flesh  under  cloak  of  freedom 
of  the  spirit.  They  ran  into  such  riot  of  fa- 
natical excesses  and  crimes  that  they  became 
dangerous  to  the  state,  and  had  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  civil  authorities.  Zwingli  wrote 
his  "Tract  on  Baptism,"  against  their  tenets. 
A  public  discussion  was  held  with  them ;  but 
the  movement  was  wild,  and  continued  for  a 
long  time  to  harass  both  church  and  state.  In 
1528  Zwingli  was  called  to  take  part  in  the 
disputation  at  Bern,  where  Haller  was  laboring 
in  the  cause  of  the  reformation.  He  went  ac- 
companied by  several  German  and  Swiss  theo- 
logians, and  an  escort  of  300  men.  The  dispu- 
tation continued  through  18  sessions.  At  the 
close  10  articles  favoring  the  reformation,  drawn 
up  by  Haller,  were  subscribed  by  the  majority 
of  the  clergy.  In  4  months  that  entire  canton 
was  fraternally  united  with  Zurich.  Basel  fol- 
lowed in  Jan.  1529;' psalms  in  German  began 
to  resound  in  the  churches;  and  on  April  1 
public  worship  was  arranged  after  the  example 
of  Zurich.  St.  Gall  and  Schaff'hausen  were 
also  greatly  moved.  To  this  part  of  Zwingli's 
life  belongs  the  well  known  difference  between 
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the  German  and  Swiss  reformers  on  the  subject 
of  the  Lord's  supper.  As  early  as  152J  pam- 
phlets began  to  pass  between  them.  Luther 
wrote  violently  and  warmly;  Zwingli  replied 
calmly  and  coolly.  Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
desirous  above  all  to  reconcile  these  differences 
and  bring  the  reformers  together,  invited  all 
the  theologians  of  the  differing  parties  to  meet 
in  friendly  conference  at  Marburg.  The  con- 
ference began  Oct.  2, 1629 ;  and  it  ended  with- 
out full  reconciliation.  At  the  close  Zwingli 
was  in  tears,  exclaiming :  "  Let  us  confess  our 
imion  in  all  things  in  which  we  agree ;  and  as 
for  the  rest,  let  us  remember  that  we  are  broth- 
ers." "Yes,  yes!"  exclaimed  the  landgrave, 
"  you  agree.  Give,  then,  a  testimony  of  unity, 
and  recognize  one  another  as  brothers."  *'  There 
is  no  one  upon  earth  with  whom  I  more  desire 
to  be  united  than  with  you,"  said  Zwingli,  ap- 
proaching the  "Wittenberg  doctors.  (Ecolam- 
padius,  Bucer,  and  Hidio  said  the  same.  "  Ac- 
knowledge them,  acknowledge  them  as  broth- 
ers," continued  the  landgrave.  For  a  moment 
it  seemed  as  if  they  would  unite.  Luther  him- 
self relates  that  Zwingli,  bursting  into  tears, 
approached  him,  holding  out  his  hand.  Luther 
rejected  him,  repeating  over  and  over :  "  You 
have  a  different  spirit  from  ours ! "  After  some 
further  consultation,  terms  of  mutual  peace 
and  good  will,  if  not  of  unity,  were  agreed 
upon,  and  they  signed  articles  drawn  up  by 
Luther  himself  at  the  request  of  both  parties, 
stating  the  points  on  which '  they  had  all 
agreed.  Zwingli  returned  to  Zurich  Oct.  19, 
1529,  only  to  find  new  troubles  in  his  fatherland. 
Between  friends  and  foes  of  the  reformation 
the  lines  had  now  been  drawn.  Three  cities 
and  cantons  stood  on  one  side,  and  five  cantons 
on  the  other.  The  reformed  free  cities  de- 
manded :  1,  that  their  calumniators  should  be 
duly  punished;  2,  that  the  poor  people,  who 
had  been  driven  from  house  and  home  on  ac- 
count of  their  faith,  should  be  permitted  to  re- 
turn; 3,  that  the  religious  doctrines  of  one 
district  should  be  tolerated  in  others.  To  these 
demands  the  five  Catholic  cantons,  Schwytz, 
Uri,  Unterwalden,  Lucerne,  and  Zug,  would 
not  agree.  The  Zurichers  resolved  to  obtain 
their  rights  by  force.  Zwingli  favored  prompt 
warfare.  Bern  also  favored  forcible  measures, 
but  recommended  first  only  a  withdrawal  of 
the  means  of  subsistence  from  their  opponents, 
a  measure  which  only  exasperated  them.  A 
treaty  of  peace,  concluded  at  Oappel,  June  25, 
1529,  did  not  long  stand  sacred.  Zwingli  was 
filled  with  apprehension.  When  the  famous 
comet  of  1531  became  visible,  he  gazed  at  it 
earnestly  from  the  churchyard  of  the  great 
minster.  "  What  can  it  portend?"  said  the  ab- 
bot, George  Mtiller,  to  him.  "Why,  dear 
George,"  answered  Zwingli,  "it  will  cost  me 
and  many  good  men  the  sacrifice  of  our  lives. 
The  church  will  be  involved  in  great  distress." 
Even  Zurich  was  not  free  from  enemies ;  and 
Zwingli  blamed  the  people  for  suffering  such 
even  to  be  elected  into  the  council.     Dis- 


couraged, he  proposed  to  withdraw  from  the 
city,  but  yielded  to  their  entreaties,  and  con- 
sented to  remain.  Ministers  passing  through 
the  Catholic  cantons  were  arrested,  and  one, 
Jacob  Kaiser,  was  burned.  To  punish  these 
acts,  the  reformed  cantons  cut  off  their  sup- 
plies, whereupon  the  Catholics  commenced 
hostilities.  On  Oct.  9  a  company  of  soldiers 
from  Lucerne  passed  over  the  borders  and 
committed  depredations.  On  the  10th  vessels 
laden  with  soldiers  sailed  up  the  lake  of  Zug, 
and  8,000  men  came  to  rendezvous  in  Zug. 
This  took  Zurich  by  surprise ;  but  they  gather- 
ed their  forces,  and  Zwingli  received  orders  to 
accompany  the  army  as  chaplain.  He  was  dis- 
couraged, yet  was  not  without  faith.  "Our 
cause,"  said  he  to  his  friends,  "  is  a  righteous 
one,  but  badly  defended.  It  will  cost  me  my 
life,  and  the  life  of  many  an  upright  man,  who 
wishes  to  restore  to  religion  its  original  purity, 
and  to  his  country  its  ancient  morals.  But 
God  will  not  forsake  his  servants ;  he  will  help 
even  when  you  believe  all  is  lost.  My  confi- 
dence is  in  him  alone.  I  submit  myself  to  his 
will."  The  odds  were  great,  8,000  men  against 
1,900,  and  the  conflict  terrible.  After  the  bat- 
tle had  begun,  the  captain  of  the  arquebusiers 
proposed  to  await  on  the  heights  with  the 
banner  the  arrival  of  the  reenforcements  that 
were  coming  from  Zurich.  Zwingli  opposed 
this.  He  could  not  look  on  while  his  brethren 
were  shot  down  in  battle.  "  In  the  name  of 
God,"  he  exclaimed,  "  will  I  go  to  them,  to  die 
with  them,  or  to  aid  in  their  deliverance." 
>  The  Zurichers  were  brave,  but  too  few ;  and 
their  enemies  prevailed.  While  stooping  down 
to  console  a  dying  soldier,  a  stone,  hurled  by 
the  vigorous  arm  of  a  Waldstetter,  struck  Zwingli 
on  the  head,  and  closed  his  lips.  He  rose  again, 
when  two  blows  upon  the  leg  struck  him  down. 
Twice  more  he  sprang  up ;  but  a  fourth  time 
he  was  thrust  by  a  lance,  when  he  staggered 
and  fell  beneath  his  wounds.  He  yet  lifted  his 
head,  exclaimed:  "What  evil  is  this?  They 
can  kill  the  body,  but  they  cannot  kill  the 
soul!"  and  fell  exhausted  backward.  Prowl- 
ing over  the  field  after  the  battle  in  search  of 
plunder,  two  soldiers  came  near  to  the  reformer 
without  recognizing  him.  They  asked  him 
whether  he  desired  a  priest  to  confess.  He 
could  not  speak,,  but  gave  the  sign,  "  No." 
They  told  him  that,  as  he  could  not  speak,  he 
should  at  least  think  in  his  heart  of  the  mother 
of  God,  and  caU  upon  the  saints.  Zwingli 
shook  his  head,  and  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on 
heaven.  The  soldiers,  now  infuriated,  began 
to  curse  him,  adding :  "  We  doubt  not  you  are 
one  of  the  heretics  of  this  city."  A  fire  had 
been  kindled  near  the  spot;  and  one  of  the 
soldiers,  curious  to  know  who  it  was,  turned 
Zwingli's  face  toward  the  light.  Suddenly  he 
dropped  him  surprised,  saying:  "I  think  it  is 
Zwingli."  At  that  moment  Captain  Fockinger, 
a  mercenary  from  Unterwalden,  drew  near, 
having  just  heard  the  last  words  of  the  soldier. 
"Zwingli!"  he  exclaimed,  "that  vile  heretic 
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Zwingli!  that  rascal!  that  traitor!"  Then 
raising  his  sword,  he  struck  the  dying  reformer 
on  the  throat,  exclaiming  in  a  violent  passion : 
"Die,  obsttaate  heretic  I"  The  body  lay  on 
the  field  over  night.  In  the  morning,  at  the 
demand  of  a  mob,  it  was  tried,  formally  con- 
demned to  be  quartered  for  treason  against  the 
confederation,  and  then  burned  for  heresy. 
The  sentence  was  carried  out  by  the  execu- 
tioner of  Lucerne.  The  ashes  were  mingled 
with  the  ashes  of  swine,  and  the  furious  multi- 
tude, rushing  upon  the  remains,  flung  them  to 
the  winds  of  heaven. — Zwingli  has  been  cen- 
sured for  his  confidence  in  the  virtue  of  the 
civil  arm.  He  believed  that  the  fatherland  be- 
longed to  Christ  and  the  church,  and  must  be 
defended  for  their  sake ;  and  that  Switzerland 
could  only  give  itself  to  Christ  so  far  and  so 
long  as  it  was  free.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  ap- 
pearance, prepossessing  manners,  polite  address, 
pleasing  conversation,  extensive  and  sound 
learning,  and  brilliant  genius.  *  He  has  been 
represented  as  having  been,  more  than  any  other 
of  the  reformers,  radical  and  revolutionary  in 
his  reformatory  movements ;  but  Dr.  Ebrard  in 
his  work  on  "  The  History  of  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,"  shows  that  this  charge  *'  is 
no  better  than  a  pure  fiction  of  fancy,  or  theo- 
logical prejudice;"  that  Zwingli  was  fully  as 
conservative  as  Luther,  and  much  more  so  than 
Calvin,  in  the  matter  of  doctrine  and  worship. 
Among  all  his  writings,  Zwingli  has  left  no 
symbol  of  faith,  no  system  of  positive  theology. 
His  61^  theses,  like  all  his  writings,  are  prevail- 
ingly polemical.  Attempts  have  however  been 
made  to  elaborate  and  systematize  his  divinity 
from  his  works.  See  Dr.  Eduard  Zeller,  J)a8 
theologische  System  ZwingWs  dargestellt  (Tu- 
bingen, 1853).  A  complete  collection  of  Zwin- 
gli's  writings  has  been  published  in  8  vols.  (Zu- 
rich, 1828).    There  are  numerous  biographies 


of  him,  the  latest  of  which  is  Euldreich  Zwin» 
gWs  Leben  und  auserwehlte  Schriften^  by  IT. 
Christoifel  (Elberfeld,  1847),  one  of  the  series 
of  the  lives  and  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Reformed  church. 

ZWIRNER,  Eenst  Feiedeioh,  a  German 
architect,  born  at  Jacobswald,  Silesia,  Feb.  28, 
1802,  died  in  Cologne,  Sept.  22,  1861.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  the  school  of  architecture  at 
Breslau,  and  afterward  attended  the  course  of 
lectures  at  the  royal  academy  of  architecture 
and  at  the  university  of  Berlin.  He  continued 
there  4  years,  was  enrolled  among  the  auxiliary 
members  of  the  superior  administration  of 
architecture  in  1828,  and  executed  several  im- 
portant works,  mostly  after  the  plans  of  Schin- 
kel.  In  1833  he  was  appointed  architect  of 
the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  and  from  the  time  of 
his  appointment  resolved  to  attempt  its  com- 
pletion. The  cathedral  had  been  commenced 
500  years  before,  but  while  it  had  occasionally 
made  some  progress,  there  was  so  much  yet  to 
be  done,  and  at  a  cost  so  enormous,  that  its 
completion  during  the  lifetime  of  the  present 
generation  was  generally  deemed  impossible. 
Zwirner  drew  his  plans,  made  the  necessary 
estimates,  and  then  appealed  to  Germany  for 
assistance.  The  means  were  provided.  Fred- 
eric William  lY,  of  Prussia  contributed  annually 
the  sum  of  $37,620,  and  in  1854  set  with  sol- 
emn services  the  key  stone  on  the  arch  of  the 
north  entrance.  The  cathedral  as  advanced 
toward  completion  by  Zwirner  is  considered 
the  finest  representative  in  Europe  of  the  Gothic 
cathedrals  of  the  middle  ages.  He  designed 
and  in  several  cases  superintended  the  erection 
of  numerous  churches  and  castles  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  president  of  the  council  of  architecture 
of  the  province  of  Cologne,  and  a  privy  coun- 
cillor of  the  Prussian  government. 
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ABERCROMBIE,  John  Joseph,  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  TJ.  S.  army, 
born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1802.  His  father, 
cousin  of  the  British  general  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby,  emigrated  to  this  country  from  Scotland, 
served  as  a  volunteer  during  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  settled  in  Tennessee.  The  son  was  gra- 
duated at  West  Point  in  1822,  became  2d  lieu- 
tenant in  the  1st  infantry,  was  promoted  to  be 
1st  lieutenant  in  1828  and  captain  in  1836,  and 
received  the  brevets  of  major  in  1844  "  for  gal- 
lant and  meritorious  service  in  Florida,"  to  rank 
from  Dec.  25,  1837,  and  of  lieutenant-colonel 
in  1847  "  for  gallant  and  meritorious  service  in 
the  several  conflicts  of  Monterey,"  on  the  first 
day  of  which,  Sept.  23, 1846,  he  was  wounded. 
He  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  2d 
infantry  in  1852,  and  colonel  of  the  7th  Feb.  25, 

1861.  In  May,  1861,  he  was  assigned  a  brigade 
under  Gen.  Patterson,  commanding  the  depart- 
ment of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  appointed 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Aug.  31,  1861, 
and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Fair 
Oaks,  May  31  and  June  1,  1862,  where  he  was 
wounded. 

AKERS,  Benjamin  Paul,  an  American  sculp- 
tor, born  in  Saccarappa,  near  Portland,  Me., 
July  10,  1825,  died  in  Philadelphia,  May  21, 

1862.  At  the  age  of  18  he  went  to  Portland  in 
search  of  employment.  After  being  employed 
for  some  time  as  a  compositor  in  a  printing 
office,  he  was  induced,  by  the  sight  of  Chan- 
trey's  statue  of  Washington  in  the  state  house 
at  Boston,  to  study  sculpture.  In  1849  he  open- 
ed a  studio  in  Portland,  and  during  the  next 
two  years  modelled  busts  of  Henry  W.  Longfel- 
low, Samuel  Appleton  of  Boston,  0.  S.  Daveis, 
and  others.  In  1851-2  he  visited  Italy,  and 
upon  returning  to  Portland  modelled  a  statue  of 
"Benjamin  in  Egypt,"  which  was  exhibited  at 
the  Ifew  York  crystal  palace  in  1853.    During 


a  subsequent  visit  to  Washington  he  found 
much  employment  among  public  men,  number- 
ing among  his  sitters  Judge  McLean,  Edward 
Everett,  Gerrit  Smith,  and  Gen.  Houston.  In 
Jan.  1855,  he  sailed  again  for  Europe,  and  dur- 
ing a  residence  of  3  years  in  Rome  produced  a 
number  of  portrait  busts  and  statues  and  ideal 
compositions,  comprising  his  most  characteristic 
works.  In  the  latter  class  may  be  mentioned  a 
model  of  ''  Una  and  the  Lion,"  a  statue  of  St. 
Elizabeth  of  Hungary  (of  which  3  repetitions  in 
marble  were  executed),  the  "  Dead  Pearl  Di- 
ver," exhibited  in  the  United  States,  and  an 
ideal  head  of  Milton,  his  last  and  by  many 
considered  his  best  production  in  Rome.  The 
last  two  works  are  elaborately  described  in 
Hawthorne's  novel,  "  The  Marble  Faun."  He 
returned  to  America  in  impaired  health,  and  in 
1859  revisited  Rome,  where  he  made  a  small 
clay  model  of  a  statue  of  Commodore  Matthew 
0.  Perry  for  the  central  park,  Kew  York. 
Upon  returning  to  America  in  1860,  he  estab- 
lished himself  first  in  Portland  and  subsequently 
in  Philadelphia,  but  owing  to  rapidly  declining 
health  was  unable  to  devote  much  time  to  the 
practice  of  his  art.  He  died  of  consumption. 
His  original  works  include  about  40  portrait 
busts  and  statues,  remarkable  for  the  fidelity 
of  their  likenesses ;  and  he  also  executed  some 
marble  copies  from  the  antique. 

ALPES-MARITIMES,  a  department  in  the 
S.  E.  of  France,  formed  from  the  circondario 
of  Nice,  ceded  to  Frapce  by  Sardinia  in  1860, 
and  the  arrondissement  of  Grasse,  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  department  of  Var;  area,  1,620 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1862,  194,578.  It  lies  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  mountains  from 
which  it  takes  its  name,  and  is  watered  by  the 
Yar,  Paillon,  B6v^re,  Roja,  Vesube,  Esteron, 
and  Tinea.  The  surface  is  mountainous  and 
crossed  by  numerous  valleys.    The  climate  is 
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the  finest  in  France.  The  country  near  the 
coast  is  well  cultivated,  and  elsewhere  there 
are  valuable  forests  and  various  mineral  pro- 
ductions. The  principal  towns  are  Nice,  Yilla- 
franca,  Grasse,  and  Cannes. 

ALVOED,  Benjamin,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Kutland, 
Yt.,  Aug.  18,  1813.  He  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1833,  and  assigned  to  the  4th  regiment 
of  infantry.  In  1835  he  was  appointed  assistant 
commissary  of  subsistence,  and  in  1836  was  pro- 
moted to  be  1st  lieutenant.  He  was  assistant 
professor  of  mathematics  at  the  military  acad- 
emy the  next  year,  but  soon  exchanged  that 
ofiice  for  an  assistant  professorship  of  natural 
and  experimental  philosophy,  which  he  retained 
until  1839.     During  the  Mexican  war  he  won 

Eromotion  to  be  captain  and  brevet  major  by 
is  gallantry  at  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma, 
and  several  other  engagements.  In  1 854  he  was 
appointed  paymaster  with  the  rank  of  major, 
and  on  April  15, 1862,  was  commissioned  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers,  and  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  district  of  Oregon,  where  he  is 
still  stationed. 

AMMEN,  Jacob,  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers in  the  XJ.  S.  army,  born  in  Yirginia.  He 
was  graduated  at  "West  Point  in  1831,  and 
assigned  to  the  1st  artillery.  From  1831  to 
1832,  and  from  1834  to  1836,  he  was  acting 
assistant  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  mili- 
tary academy,  in  1832  assistant  instructor  of 
infantry  tactics,  and  in  1837  assistant  professor 
of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy.  He 
was  promoted  to  be  1st  lieutenant  in  1836, 
resigned  his  commission  in  I^ov.  1837,  and 
was  then  professor  of  mathematics  successively 
in  Bacon  college,  Georgetown,  Ky.,  Jefferson 
college,  Miss.,  the  university  of  Indiana,  and 
Jefferson  college  again.  In  1861  he  became 
colonel  of  the  24th  Ohio  volunteers,  and  on 
July  16,  1862,  was  promoted  to  be  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers. 

ANDERSON",  Geoege  B.,  a  general  in  the 
service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Wil- 
mington, N".  0.,  about  1834,  died  in  Raleigh,  ]S". 
C,  Oct.  16,  1862.  He  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1852  and  appointed  a  brevet  2d  lieuten- 
ant in  the  2d  dragoons,  and  became  a  1st  lieuten- 
ant in  Dec.  1855,  and  adjutant  of  his  regiment 
in  Aug.  1858.  He  resigned  his  commission 
April  25,  1861,  and  took  up  arms  against  the 
United  States.  Appointed  a  brigadier-general 
in  the  provisional  confederate  army,  he  com- 
manded the  North  Carolina  coast  defences  in 
ISTov.  1861,  and  led  a  brigade  at  the  battle  of 
Antietam,  where  he  received  a  wound  in  the 
foot  which  ultimately  caused  his  death. 

AN'DERSON',  Richaed  Heney,  a  general  in 
the  service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in 
South  Carolina  about  1822,  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1842  and  appointed  a  2d  lieu- 
tenant in  the  1st  dragoons;  was  transferred  to 
the  2d  dragoons  in  July,  1844;  was  brevetted 
a  1st  lieutenant  for  gallantry  at  San  Augustin, 
Mexico,  Aug.  20, 1847 ;  became  a  1st  lieutenant 


in  July,  1848,  and  a  captain  in  March,  1855. 
He  resigned  his  commission  March  3, 1861,  and 
was  appointed  a  colonel  in  the  service  of  South 
Carolina ;  took  command  at  Charleston,  May  25 ; 
was  made  a  brigadier-general  in  the  provisional 
confederate  army,  after  an  attack  on  Santa  Rosa 
island,  opposite  Pensacola,  Oct.  9  ;  and  in  Sept. 
1862,  was  promoted  to  be  a  major-general.  He 
commanded  the  5th  division  of  the  army  which 
invaded  Tennessee  under  Gen.  Bragg  in  1862. 

ANDERSON",  Robeet,  a  brigadier-general  in 
the  II.  S.  army,  born  at  *'  Soldiers'  Retreat," 
near  Louisville,  Ky.,  June  14, 1805.  His  father 
was  a  colonel  of  the  revolutionary  army,  and 
his  mother  a  cousin  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall. 
He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1825  and 
brevetted  a  2d  lieutenant  in  the  2d  artiUery,  and 
soon  after  promoted  to  be  a  2d  lieutenant  in  the 
3d  artillery.  During  the  "Black  Hawk  war" 
of  1832  he  acted  as  assistant  inspector-general 
of  Illinois  volunteers,  and  in  1833  he  was  pro- 
moted to  a  1st  lieutenancy.  In  1835-7  he w^ 
instructor  of  artillery  at  West  Point,  on  April 
2, 1838,  was  brevetted  a  captain  for  "  gallantry 
and  successful  conduct  in  the  war  against  the 
Florida  Indians,"  and  in  May  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  military  family  of  G6n.  Scott.  He 
served  on  the  staff  as  assistant  adjutant-general, 
with  the  brevet  rank  of  captain,  until  the  latter 
part  of  1841,  when  he  resigned  his  staff  ap- 
pointment on  his  promotion  to  a  captaincy. 
He  accompanied  Gen.  Scott  to  Mexico  in  1847, 
participated  in  the  reduction  of  Yera  Cruz,  and 
was  brevetted  major  Sept.  8,  for  "gallant  and 
meritorious  conduct"  in  the  battle  of  Molino 
del  Rey,  where,  though  severely  wounded  early 
in  the  day,  he  headed  the  small  force  whicS 
•  first  entered  the  Molino,  and  kept  the  field  until 
the  capture  of  the  enemy's  works.  In  1853-'4 
he  was  governor  of  the  branch  military  asylum 
at  Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  an  institution  of  which  he 
was  the  founder.  He  was  promoted  to  be  a  ma- 
jor in  the  1st  artillery  in  1857.  In  1860  he  was 
a  member  of  the  mixed  commission  appointed 
in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  congress  to 
examine  into  the  organization,  &c.,  of  the  mili- 
tary academy  at  West  Point.  In  the  autumn 
of  that  year  he  was  assigned  to  duty  in  Charles- 
ton harbor,  S.  C,  where  he  assumed  command 
N"ov.  20.  On  the  night  of  Dec.  26,  1860,  feel- 
ing assured  that  the  authorities  of  the  state  of 
South  Carolina,  which  had  recently  passed  an 
ordinance  of  secession,  would  attempt  to  take 
possession  of  Fort  Moultrie,  he  removed  his 
small  garrison  to  the  less  exposed  position  of 
Fort  Sumter,  about  2  miles  distant,  where  dur- 
ing the  next  3^  months  he  was  closely  besieged 
by  the  army  of  the  seceded  states.  On  Jan.  11 
he  refused  to  treat  with  the  commissioners  sent 
by  the  governor  of  South  Carolina  "  to  induce 
the  delivery  of  Fort  Sumter  to  the  constituted 
authorities  of  that  state ;"  and  on  April  11  he 
refused  a  demand  to  evacuate  upon  the  terms 
proposed  by  Gen.  Beauregard,  the  same  which 
were  granted  to  him  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
13th  after  a  bombardment  of  nearly  86  hours, 
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during  which  none  of  his  command  was  seri- 
ously injured  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  (See 
SuMTEE,  FoBT.)  He  marched  out  with  his 
little  band  of  70  men  from  the  burned  and  di- 
lapidated fort  with  the  honors  of  war  on  the 
14th  inst.,  and  sailed  the  next  day  for  New 
York,  where  he  was  most  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived, the  city  authorities  marking  their  appre- 
ciation of  his  services  by  conferring  upon  him 
the  freedom  of  the  city.  In  May,  1861,  he  was 
appointed  brigadier-general  in  the  U.  S.  army, 
and  against  the  remonstrances  of  his  medical 
advisers  entered  upon  his  arduous  duties  as 
commander  of  the  department  of  the  Cumber- 
land, to  which  he  had  been  assigned.  In  con- 
sequence, however,  of  his  failing  health,  he  was 
soon  compelled  to  be  relieved,  and  has  not  since 
participated  in  active  military  duties.  He  has 
translated  and  adapted  from  the  French  "  In- 
structions for  Field  Artillery,  Horse  and  Foot, 
arranged  for  the  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Army," 
and  "  Evolutions  of  Field  Batteries  of  Artil- 
lery," now  used  by  the  U.  S.  war  department. 

ANDREW,  James  Osoood,  D.D.,  bishop  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  South,  born  in 
Georgia  in  1794.  He  entered  the  South  Caro- 
lina conference  in  1813.  Having  married  a 
lady  who  owned  slaves,  he  became  on  that 
account  unacceptable  as  general  superintendent 
to  the  conferences  of  the  North,  and  at  the 
general  conference  held  at  New  York  in  1844 
a  resolution  was  adopted  after  a  long  debate 
requesting  him  to  desist  from  the  exercise  of 
his  episcopal  functions  until  he  should  cease  to 
be  a  slaveholder.  The  representatives  of  13 
southern  conferences  immediately  presented  a 
protest  against  this  action,  and  declared  their 
conviction  that  the  further  exercise  of  juris- 
diction over  them  by  the  general  conference 
would  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
church  in  the  southern  states.  This  led  to  the 
separation  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
into  two  independent  bodies.  (See  Methodist 
Episcopal  Ohuroh,  South.) 

ANDREW,  John  Albion,  21st  governor  of 
Massachusetts  since  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution of  1780,  born 'in  Windham,  Me.,  May  31, 
1818.  He  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  college, 
Me.,  in  1837,  and  immediately  afterward  com- 
menced the  study  of  law  in  Boston,  where  in 
1840  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  During  the 
next  20  years  he  practised  his  profession  in 
that  city,  his  most  conspicuous  efforts  being 
called  forth  by  causes  arising  under  tiie  fugi- 
tive slave  law  of  1850;  and  in  1858,  having 
during  the  previous  10  years  been  closely 
identified  with  the  anti-slavery  party  of  Massa- 
chusetts, he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  state 
legislature  from  Boston.  In  1860  he  was  a 
member  of  the  republican  convention  which 
nominated  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  presidency,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  elected  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts by  the  largest  popular  vote  ever  cast 
for  any  candidate.  Anticipating  the  conflict 
between  the  government  and  the  seceded 
States,  he  early  took  measures  to  place  the  mi- 
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litia  of  Massachusetts  on  a  footing  of  efficiency, 
and  within  a  week  after  the  president's  procla- 
mation of  April  15, 1861,  despatched  5  regiments 
of  infantry,  a  battalion  of  riflemen,  and  a  bat- 
tery of  artillery  to  the  assistance  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  subsequently  took  an  active  part  in 
raising  and  equipping  the  Massachusetts  con- 
tingent of  3  years'  volunteers.  He  was  re- 
elected governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1861,  and 
has  made  frequent  visits  to  Washington  and 
other  places  to  confer  with  persons  in  the  pub- 
lic employ  on  national  affairs.  He  took  part 
in  the  conference  held  by  the  governors  of  the 
loyal  states  at  Altoona,  Penn.,  in  Sept.  1862, 
and  prepared  the  address  which  they  subse- 
quently presented  to  the  president.  In  Novem- 
ber following  he  was  for  the  3d  time  elected  to 
the  office  of  governor  by  25,000  majority  over 
his  opponent.  Gen.  Devens,  the  candidate  of  the 
conservative  party. 

ANTIETAM  CREEK,  a  deep  and  narrow 
stream  in  Maryland,  which  flows  into  the  Po- 
tomac about  6  m.  above  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
gives  the  name  to  a  bloody  battle  fought  near 
Sharpsburg,  Md.,  between  the  U.  S.  troops 
commanded  by  Gen.  McClellan  and  the  confed- 
erates under  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  Sept.  17, 1862. 
On  Sept.  4,  5,  and  6  the  confederate  forces, 
about  100,000  strong,  and  comprising  the  corps 
of  Gens.  Jackson,  Longstreet,  A.  P.  and  D.  H. 
Hill,  under  the  command  in  chief  of  Gen.  Lee, 
entered  Maryland  by  the  lower  fords  of  the 
upper  Potomac,  near  Leesburg,  and  immediately 
occupied  Frederic  and  the  adjoining  country 
along  the  Monocacy  river,  on  which  their  right 
rested.  On  the  8th  the  U.  S.  troops  under 
McClellan  occupied  Rockville,  in  Montgomery 
CO.,  and  by  the  11th  had  interposed  themselves 
in  force  between  the  rear  of  the  enemy  and  the 
fords  of  the  Potomac;  perceiving  which,  Lee 
evacuated  Frederic  on  the  12th  and  marched 
upon  Hagerstown,  sending  a  corps  under  Jack- 
son to  capture  Harper's  Ferry,  and  reconnoi- 
tring parties  toward  Pennsylvania  and  in  the 
direction  of  Baltimore,  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  his  movement  toward  the  upper  forda 
of  the  Potomac,  by  which,  if  hard  pressed,  he 
could  retreat  into  Virginia.  The  national  forces 
followed  rapidly,  and  on  the  morning  of  Sun- 
day, the  14th,  the  advance,  under  Gens.  Burn- 
side,  Hooker,  and  Reno,  encountered  the 
enemy  strongly  posted  on  the  crest  of  South 
mountain,  a  ridge  of  the  Alleghanies  crossing 
the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  in  a  posi- 
tion commanding  Turner's  gap,  through  which 
passes  the  turnpike  road  to  Hagerstown.'  After 
a  determined  resistance  the  confederates  were 
driven  from  the  heights  with  severe  loss,  and 
at  nightfall  the  crest  commanding  the  Hagers- 
town road  was  completely  in  the  possession  of 
the  Union  forces,  whose  loss  in  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  missing  amounted  to  2,325,  Gen.  Reno 
being  among  the  killed.  A  simultaneous  move- 
ment by  Gen.  Franklin  upon  Crampton's  gap  on 
the  extreme  left  was  equally  successful,  and  the 
confederates,  forced  from  all  their  positions,  re- 
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treated  during  the  15th  and  16th  behind  Antie- 
tam  creek  to  the  neighborhood  of  Sharpsburg. 
On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  16th,  the  com- 
bined Union  forces  under  the  command  of  Mc- 
Olellan  appeared  in  front  of  the  confederate 
position,  a  rugged  and  wooded  plateau  of  some 
extent,  descending  to  the  banks  of  the  Antie- 
tam,  which  is  here  a  deep  stream,  fordable  in 
few  places,  and  crossed  by  3  bridges.  Gen. 
Hooker  was  at  once  directed  to  lead  his  corps 
across  the  bridge  on  the  right,  and  make  a 
demonstration  against  the  enemy's  left  wing. 
His  passage  was  undisputed,  but  heavy  skir- 
mishing occurred  before  he  had  secured  a  fa- 
vorable position,  and  at  nightfall  the  hostile 
armies  bivouacked  within  musket  shot  of  each 
other.  The  plan  of  battle  adopted  by  McOlel- 
lan  was  for  Hooker,  supported  by  Sumner, 
Franklin,  and  Mansfield,  to  force  the  confederate 
left,  while  Burnside  simultaneously  crossed  the 
lowest  of  the  3  bridges  and  attacked  their  right. 
The  commander-in-chief  himself  occupied  a 
ridge  in  the  centre,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Antietam,  where  the  troops  of  Porter  and 
Sykes  were  stationed  as  a  reserve.  At  dawn 
of  the  17th  a  portion  of  Hooker's  troops  be- 
came engaged  with  the  enemy,  and  within 
half  an  hour  a  general  battle  raged  along  the 
whole  of  that  part  of  the  field.  Soon  afterward 
the  enemy's  line  began  to  waver  and  finally  re- 
treated up  a  sloping  field  of  ploughed  land,  en- 
closed by  woods,  and  entered  by  a  corn  field 
in  the  rear  on  the  crest  pf  the  hill.  The  Union 
forces,  pressing  on  with  ardor,  drove  the  con- 
federates over  the  hill  and  through  the  corn 
field  into  the  woods  beyond.  Here,  however, 
the  former  were  met  by  a  fresh  force,  and  push- 
ed back  in  confusion  over  half  the  ground  they 
had  won.  Hooker,  finding  his  centre  in  dan- 
ger of  being  pierced,  sent  for  a  brigade  from 
Gen.  Doubleday,  who  held  a  strong  position  on 
a  hill  to  the  right.  The  troops  marched  steadily 
up  the  ploughed  field,  and  reaching  the  crest 
of  the  hill  maintained  their  position  for  half  an 
hour  with  a  stubborn  tenacity  which  eflfectually 
checked  the  advance  of  the  confederates,  who 
were  finally  compelled  to  take  refuge  again  in 
the  woods,  leaving  the  corn  field  for  the  second 
time  in  the  hands  of  the  Union  forces,  whose 
loss  had  been  very  severe.  On  Hooker's  left 
Gen.  Ricketts,  aided  by  a  body  of  troops  under 
Gen.  Mansfield,  which  had  just  come  up,  made 
a  bold  but  inefifectual  attempt  to  advance.  The 
enemy,  under  shelter  of  the  woods,  poured  in 
so  destructive  a  fire  that  the  national  forces 
were  compelled  to  fall  back,  Mansfield  him- 
self being  killed  while  endeavoring  to  rally 
his  troops.  But  as  Ricketts  assured  Hooker 
of  his  ability  to  hold  his  position,  the  latter 
determined  to  advance  his  centre  again,  and 
two  fresh  brigades  of  Mansfield's  troops  under 
Crawford  and  Gordon  were  ordered  to  occupy 
a  piece  of  woods  to  the  right  of  the  corn  field, 
which  was  considered  the  key  of  the  position. 
Riding  in  front  of  the  troops  to  reconnoitre, 
Hooker  was  struck  in  the  foot  by  a  bullet,  and 


soon  after  carried  from  the  field.  At  this  mo- 
ment Sumner's  corps  came  up,  and  Sedgwick's 
division  was  ordered  to  support  Crawford  and 
Gordon,  while  the  divisions  of  Richardson  and 
French  were  advanced  to  the  left.  Large  con- 
federate reenforcements  had  meanwhile  reached 
the  field,  and  Sedgwick,  while  advancing  across 
the  corn  field  in  line  of  battle,  was  assailed  on 
his  left  by  a  terrible  fire  of  musketry,  under 
which  that  part  of  his  line  was  thrown  into 
confusion.  Crawford  was  at  the  same  time 
driven  out  of  the  woods,  and  his  troops,  falling 
back  upon  and  breaking  through  Sedgwick's 
front  line,  threw  the  whole  division  into  dis- 
order. Gen.  Sumner  and  other  officers  labored 
strenuously  to  reform  the  men,  but  so  severe 
was  the  fire  of  the  enemy  that  the  division  was 
obliged  to  be  withdrawn  to  the  ground  where 
Hooker  had  bivouacked  on  the  preceding  night, 
leaving  the  corn  field  once  more  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  confederates.  It  was  now  1  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  though  the  Union  wings 
held  their  ground  successfully,  the  centre  was 
for  the  present  too  much  disorganized  to  re- 
sume the  offensive,  if  indeed  able  to  maintain 
its  position.  On  the  other  hand,  the  confed- 
erates, through  exhaustion  or  lack  of  ammu- 
nition, neglected  to  pursue  their  advantage. 
At  this  crisis  Franklin  arrived  upon  the  field 
with  fresh  troops,  and  while  one  of  his  divisions 
under  Slocum  was  sent  forward  on  the  left  to 
the  support  of  French  and  Richardson,  another 
under  Smith  advanced  at  a  run  over  the  corn 
field,  and  attacked  the  enemy  with  such  im- 
petuosity that  within  10  minutes  this  hotly 
contested  ground  and  the  adjoining  woods  were 
again  in  the  possession  of  the  Union  troops. 
The  confederates  made  no  further  attempt  to 
dislodge  them,  and  in  this  part  of  the  field  the 
battle  was  practically  ended,  although  the  ar- 
tillery on  both  sides  maintained  a  fire  for  some 
time,  the  advantage,  after  various  mutations  of 
fortune,  remaining  with  the  Union  troops,  who 
had  gained  a  mile  of  ground  since  morning. 
Franklin,  however,  was  unable  to  advance  fur- 
ther from  the  want  of  an  efficient  reserve,  Sum- 
ner's corps  being  still  too  much  demoralized  to 
act  in  that  capacity.  Meanwhile  Burnside  had 
been  engaged  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  Union 
position  in  several  attempts  to  cross  the  lower 
bridge,  a  stone  structure  strongly  defended  by 
artillery  and  infantry.  After  two  unsuccessful 
attacks  he  led  the  assault  in  person,  and  be- 
tween 2*and  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  con- 
federates were  driven  back  to  a  range  of  hills  in 
the  rear,  whence  their  batteries  played  with 
considerable  efiect  upon  the  Unionists.  At  4 
o'clock  orders  came  from  McClellan  to  Burn- 
side to  carry  these  batteries  at  all  hazards. 
That  on  the  nearest  hill  was  speedily  taken; 
but  the  new  position  was  commanded  by  a 
higher  eminence  beyond,  and  already  large 
masses  of  the  enemy  were  seen  approaching  on 
the  left  to  recover  the  lost  ground.  Burnside 
held  the  hill  until,  through  fear  of  being 
flanked,  he  was  compelled  to  retire  toward  the 
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bridge.    So  critical  seemed  his  position  at  this 
moment,  in  the  presence  of  a  greatly  superior 
force,  that    he    sent    an  urgent   message  to 
McOlellan  for  reenforcements,  declaring  that 
without  them  he  could  not  hold  his  ground 
half  an  hour.    IsTot  deeming  it  prudent  to  en- 
gage the  reserves   under  Fitz  John  Porter, 
McOlellan  gave  the  reply  that  no  troops  could 
be  spared,  and  that  Burnside  must  hold  his  po- 
sition at  any  cost,  or  at  all  events  the  bridge, 
as  the  safety  of  the  army  depended  upon  main- 
taining that  point.    The  enemy,  however,  re- 
frained from  attempting  a  further  advance,  and 
the  approach  of  night  soon  put  an  end  to  the 
conflict  at  all  points  of  the  field.    Early  on  the 
succeeding  day  the  confederates  sent  in  a  flag 
of  truce  asking  permission  to  bury  their  dead 
who  had  fallen  between  the  lines  of  the  two 
armies,  which  was  granted;  but  they  jealously 
repelled  any  attempt  to  penetrate  their  own 
lines.    Under  cover  of  this  operation  they  fell 
quietly  back  on  the  night  of  the  18th  to  the 
Potomac,  which  they  crossed  without  serious 
opposition  just  two  weeks  from  the  day  they 
had  entered  Maryland.    Their  forces  had  been 
greatly  strengthened  in  the  battle  of  the  I7th 
by  the  arrival  of  Jackson's  corps,  which,  after 
compelling  the  surrender  of  Harper's  Ferry  on 
the  morning  of  the  15th,  had  successfully  form- 
ed a  junction  with  Lee.    The  loss  of  Harper's 
Ferry,  by  releasing  this  corps,  consequently  con- 
verted what  might  have  become  a  serious  de- 
feat, if  not  a  complete  rout,  of  the  confederates 
into  an  indecisive  victory  for  the  Union  forces. 
The  loss  of  the  latter  in  the  battle  of  Antietam 
was,  according  to  the  official  report  of  Gen. 
McOlellan,  2,010  killed,  9,416  wounded,  and 
1,043  missing;  and  their  total  loss  in  the  battles 
of  the  14th  and  17th  amounted  to  14,794.    Of 
the  confederate  killed,  about  3,000  were  buried 
by  the  Unionists,  and  their  total  loss  in  the  two 
battles  is  estimated  by  Gen.  McOlellan  at  4,000 
killed,  18,742  wounded,  and  5,000  prisoners, 
beside  stragglers  sufficient  to  make  the  number 
amount  to  30,000.    The  report  adds:  "From 
the  time  our  troops  first  encountered  the  enemy 
in  Maryland  until  he  was  driven  back  into  Vir- 
ginia, we  captured  13  guns,  7  caissons,  9  lim- 
bers, 2  field  forges,  2  caisson  bodies,  39  colors, 
and  1  signal  flag.    We  have  not  lost  a  single 
gun  or  a  color."    Upward  of  15,000  small  arms 
were  also  collected  on  the  field,  beside  many 
carried  away  by  citizens,  and  distributed  among 
the  newly  raised  troops,  a  number  of  regiments 
of  which  participated  with  credit  in  the  cam- 
paign.   The  number  of  troops  on  each  side  was 
probably  not  far  from  100,000. 

APPLETOF,  InTathan,  an  American  mer- 
chant, born  in  New  Ipswich,  N".  H.,  Oct.  6, 1779, 
died  in  Boston,  July  14,  1861.  He  received  a 
good  school  education,  and  at  the  age  of  15  en- 
tered the  freshman  class  of  Dartmouth  college. 
He  however  soon  relinquished  his  studies  to 
engage  in  business  with  his  brother  Samuel 
in  Boston,  with  whom  he  remained  until  1809. 
In  1813  he  was  associated  with  Francis  0.  Lowell 
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and  Patrick  T.  Jackson  in  establishing  at  Wal- 
tham  near  Boston  a  cotton  mill,  in  which  was 
set  up  the  first  power  loom  ever  used  in  the 
United  States ;  and  in  1821  he  became  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Merrimac  manufacturing 
company,  from  which  originated  the  city  of 
Lowell.  Thenceforth  he  was  a  steady  advocate 
of  the  manufacturing  interest,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, of  the  protective  system  under  which  it 
acquired  its  present  development.    In  1815  he 
entered  public  life  as  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature  from  Boston,  and  was  sev- 
eral times  reelected  in  a  similar  capacity.    In 
1830  he  was  chosen  a  representative  in  the  22d 
congress  from  the  same  city  after  an  exciting 
contest,  and  during  the  first  session  opposed 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means 
on  the  tarifi;  prepared  by  Mr.  McDuffie  of 
South  Carolina,  in  a  speech  characterized  by 
Mr.  Webster  as  "  a  model  of  close  reasoning  on 
an  abstruse  subject."    In  1842  he  was  again 
elected  to  congress,  and  lent  his  aid  in  securing 
the  passage  of  the  protective  tariff  bill  prepared 
in  that  year ;  but  after  the  close  of  a  single  ses- 
sion he  resigned  his  seat,  and  did  not  subse- 
quently take  an  active  part  in  public  affairs.  On 
banking  and  other  subjects  connected  with  the 
science  of  political  economy  he  wrote  with 
force  and  perspicuity,  and  had  a  peculiar  faculty 
of  presenting  a  financial  or  commercial  question 
in  a  form  intelligible  to  the  common  mind.    In 
this  respect  his  little  treatise  entitled  "Ee- 
marks  on  Currency  and  Banking,"  of  which  an 
enlarged  edition  was  published  in  1857,  occu- 
pies a  high  position  among  works  of  its  class, 
and  has  been  pronounced  "almost  worthy  of 
being  studied  in  the  schools  as  an  elementary 
manual."    He  also  published  an  account  of  the 
introduction  of  the  power  loom  and  origin  of 
Lowell.    He  accumulated  a  large  estate  by  his 
efforts  in  domestic  manufactures,  toward  the 
establishment  of  which  in  IsTew  England  he 
powerfully  contributed,  and  to  the  close  of  his 
life  was  noted  for  his  integrity  and  active  phil- 
anthropy.   A  memoir  of  him,  read  before  the 
Massachusetts  historical  society  by  R.  0.  Win- 
throp,  was  published  in  Boston  in  1861. 

ARMISTEAD,  Lewis  A.,  a  general  in  the 
service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Yir- 
ginia,  entered  the  U.  S.  military  academy  in 
1834,  remained  there  about  2i  years,  was  ap- 
pointed 2d  lieutenant  in  the  6th  infantry  in 
1839  and  1st  lieutenant  in  1844,  and  won 
the  brevets  of  captain  and  major  for  gallant 
conduct  at  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  and  at 
Molino  del  Rey.  He  was  one  of  the  storming 
party  at  the  battle  of  Chapultepec,  where  he 
was  highly  distinguished  and  was  wounded. 
In  1855  he  was  promoted  to  be  captain.  Re- 
signing his  commission  in  1861,  he  was  appoint- 
ed a  brigadier-general  in  the  confederate  army. 
He  took  part  in  the  invasion  of  Maryland  by 
Gen.  Lee,  and  was  wounded  in  the  foot  at  the 
battle  of  Antietam. 

^  ARMSTRONG,  Sir  William  Geoege,  an  Eng- 
lish engineer  and  inventor,  born  in  Newcastle- 
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Tipon-Tyne,  !N'ov.  26,  1810.  His  father  was  an 
alderman  of  that  city,  and  intended  the  son  for 
the  legal  profession ;  but  his  inclination  to  me- 
chanical pursuits  was  so  strong  that  he  soon 
abandoned  his  law  studies.  He  gained  a  con- 
siderable reputation  by  the  invention  of  im- 
proved hydraulic  machinery,  and  its  applica- 
tion to  lifting-cranes  and  other  4)urposes,  and 
after  a  time  became  a  partner  in  the  Elswick 
works  near  his  native  town.  A  hydro-electric 
machine  was  his  next  invention.  In  1846  his 
attention  was  turned  to  the  subject  of  rifled 
ordnance,  and  in  1854  he  presented  to  the  duke 
of  IsTewcastle,  then  at  the  head  of  the  war 
oflSce,  his  plans  for  rifled  breech-loading  can- 
non. In  1858  these  guns  were  introduced 
into  the  artillery  service  of  the  British  army, 
and  though  there  have  been  some  complaints 
in  regard  to  the  projectile  thrown  by  them,  and 
the  liability  of  the  guns  themselves  to  get  out 
of  order,  they  have  attained  a  high  reputation. 
(See  KiFLE.)  He  was  knighted  in  1859.  The 
construction  of  iron-clad  ships  of  war  led  him 
to  make  in  1861-2  numerous  experiments  on 
the  penetrability  of  iron  plates ;  in  the  course 
of  these  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  shot 
fired  at  moderate  distances,  from  muzzle-load- 
ing, smooth-bored  cannon  of  large  caliber,  pos- 
sess greater  power  of  penetrating  and  crush- 
ing iron  plates  than  the  projectiles  of  the 
breech-loading  rifled  ordnance.  This  result 
has  excited  much  comment  from  eminent  ar- 
tillery oflScers  in  England  and  elsewhere.  Sir 
"William  Armstrong  has  been  since  1858  engi- 
neer of  the  war  department,  and  superintendent 
of  the  manufacture  of  cannon  at  the  govern- 
ment foundery  at  Woolwich,  and  also  manu- 
factures a  large  number  at  his  own  works  at 
Elswick.  He  is  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society, 
and  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  institute 
of  civil  engineers  in  London. 

ARNOLD,  Lewis  G.,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Kew 
Jersey.  He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1837,  and  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the  1st 
artillery.  He  was  promoted  to  be  1  st  lieutenant 
in  1838,  and  won  two  brevets  in  Mexico  by  his 
gallantry  at  Contreras  and  Ohurubusco,  where 
he  commanded  his  company,  and  at  Ohapul- 
tepec.  He  afterward  achieved  distinction  in 
Florida,  commanding  a  detachment  in  a  conflict 
with  a  large  force  of  Seminoles  at  Big  Cypress, 
April  7,  1856.  In  May,  1861,  he  was  commis- 
sioned major  in  the  1st  artillery,  and  on  Jan. 
24,  1862,  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He 
is  now  (Oct.  1862)  with  Gen.  Butler's  army 
at  'Nqw  Orleans. 

ASB6TH,  Alexander  (Saisdoe),  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born 
in  Keszthely,  in  the  county  of  Zala,  Hungary, 
Dec.  18,  ir811.  He  studied  at  Oedenburg, 
served  for  some  time  in  an  Austrian  cuirassier 
regiment,  subsequently  went  through  a  course 
of  legal  studies  at  Presburg,  after  the  termi- 
nation of  which  he  devoted  himself  to  engi- 
neering, and  was  employed  in  the  execution 


of  various  important  hydraulic  works  in  the 
Banat.  He  early  attached  himself  to  the  lib- 
eral opposition  party  in  his  country,  and  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  of  1848-'9  entered  the 
Hungarian  army,  took  part  in  the  battles  of 
Tomasovacz,  K^polna,  and  Fagy  Sarl6  (having 
in  the  night  preceding  the  signal  victory  at  the 
latter  place  constructed  at  a  few  hours'  notice 
the  bridge  across  the  Gran  on  which  Gorgey's 
army  crossed  that  river),  and  at  the  close  of 
the  struggle  was  adjutant-general  of  the  army 
at  the  seat  of  the  government.  He  accompa- 
nied Kossuth  to  Turkey,  shared  his  confinement 
at  Kutaieh,  and  on  his  and  his  companions'  re- 
lease in  the  autumn  of  1851  came  on  board 
the  frigate  Mississippi  to  the  United  States,  of 
which  in  due  time  he  became  a  citizen.  Hav- 
ing here  alternately  pursued  the  occupations 
of  farmer,  engineer,  and  manufacturer  of  gal- 
vano-plastio  and  electro-metallic  articles,  he  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  the  spring  of 
1861  offered  his  services  to  the  government, 
and  in  July  went  with  Major-Gen.  Fremont,  as 
chief  of  his  staff",  to  Missouri.  By  general 
order  of  Sept.  26  he  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general,  and  in  Fremont's  western  campaign 
commanded  the  4th  division.  Under  Gen. 
Hunter  he  with  Gen.  Sigel  advanced  from 
Springfield,  and  then  with  his  division  formed 
the  rear  guard  on  the  retreat  to  Rolla.  He 
soon  after  took  an  active  part  in  Gen.  Curtis's 
winter .  campaign  in  Arkansas,  occupied  Ben- 
tonville  and  Fayetteville,  and  was  prominent 
in  the  3  days'  battle  of  Pea  Eidge,  in  which  he 
was  severely  wounded.  He  was  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  army  of  the  Mississippi,  then 
advancing  against  Corinth,  and  in  Oct.  1862, 
was  detailed  to  the  command  of  Gen.  Wright 
in  the  department  of  the  Ohio. 

ASHBY,  Ttjenee,  a  brigadier-general  in  the 
service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  at  Eose 
Hill,  Fauquier  co.,  Ya.,  about  1824,  killed  near 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  June  6, 1862.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  home,  engaged  for  a  time  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits  at  Markham,  Ya.,  and  afterward 
occupied  himself  successively  in  farming  and 
politics.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  he 
raised  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  being  a  dash- 
ing and  accomplished  horseman  soon  became 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  officers  of  that  arm 
in  either  the  national  or  confederate  service. 
He  was  with  Gen.  T.  J.  Jackson,  covering  the 
retreat  of  his  army  before  the  advance  of  Gen. 
Banks,  and  subsequently  of  Gen.  Fremont  up 
the  Shenandoah  valley,  and  daily  skirmishing 
with  the  Union  vanguard.  In  May,  1862,  he 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  in  the  confed- 
erate provisional  army.  He  fell  in  one  of  the 
lesser  engagements  which  preceded  the  battle 
of  Cross  Keys. 

ATKINSON",  Thomas  Witlam,  an  English 
artist  and  traveller,  born  in  Yorkshire,  March 
6,  1799,  died  at  Lower  Walmer,  Kent,  Aug.  13, 
1861.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  to  an  ar- 
chitect, and  gained  distinction  by  his  architectu- 
ral designs,  but  afterward  devoted  himself  with 
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great  success  to  landscape  painting.  In  1846  he 
went  to  Russia,  and,  having  secured  the  approval 
of  the  czar  and  the  acquaintance  and  protection 
of  government  officials,  he  set  out  on  a  journey 
among  the  wandering  tribes  of  Siberia  and  the 
Chinese  dependencies.  In  these  wild  regions 
he  spent  7  years,  exploring  alone  districts  never 
before  visited  by  a  European,  acquiring  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  people, 
meeting  with  many  adventures  and  narrow  es- 
capes, and  making  an  immense  number  of 
water-color  sketches.  He  returned  to  England 
in  1854,  and  in  1858  published  *'  Oriental  and 
Western  Siberia,  a  Narrative  of  Seven  Years' 
Explorations  and  Adventures  in  Siberia,  Mon- 
golia, the  Kirghis  Steppes,  Chinese  Tartary,  and  ^ 
part  of  Central  Asia,"  and  in  1860  "Travels 
in  the  Regions  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Amoor,"  both  profusely  illustrated  from  his 
own  designs. 

AUGUR,  Christopher  Colon,  major-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born 
in  New  York.  He  was  appointed  to  the  U.  S. 
military  academy  from  Michigan,  was  gradu- 
ated in  1843,  and  in  1847  became  1st  lieutenant 
in  the  4th  infantry.  During  the  Mexican  war 
he  was  aide-de-camp  to  Brig.  Gen.  Hopping 
(1847),  and  after  the  death  of  that  officer  re- 
ceived a  similar  appointment  on  the  staff  of 
Brig.  Gen.  Caleb  Cushing  (1848).  He  was  pro- 
moted to  be  captain  in  1852,  and  having  been 
ordered  to  the  West  was  distinguished  in  sev- 
eral conflicts  with  the  Indians  in  Oregon  in 
1856.  In  May,  1861,  he  was  appointed  major 
in  the  13th  infantry,  and  returning  to  the  East 


was  for  a  short  time  commandant  of  cadets  at 
West  Point.  On  Nov.  12  he  was  commissioned 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He  was  first 
assigned  a  command  in  Gen.  McDowell's  corps, 
and  in  July,  1862,  was  appointed  to  a  division  in 
the  army  corps  of  Gen.  Banks.  He  was  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Cedar  mountain,  Aug.  9,  1862. 
In  October  he  was  a  member  of  the  court  of 
inquiry  assembled  under  the  presidency  of  Gren. 
Hunter  to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  the 
surrender  of  Harper's  Ferry  and  other  mat- 
ters ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  investigation  in 
November  he  was  ordered  to  report  to  Gen. 
Banks  for  service  in  the  southern  expedition 
then  fitting  out  under  his  orders.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  be  major-general  Nov.  15. 

AYERELL,  William  W.,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,,  born  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1855,  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieu- 
tenant of  mounted  rifles  (now  the  3d  cavalry). 
Being  ordered  to  New  Mexico,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  surprising  and  capturing  a  party  of 
Kioway  Indians  in  Dec.  1857,  and  was  engaged 
with  great  credit  in  several  conflicts  with  the 
Navajoes  in  the  following  autumn.  He  was 
promoted  to  be  1st  lieutenant  in  May,  1861,  and 
received  leave  of  absence  in  order  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  3d  Pennsylvania  volunteer  cavalry. 
In  the  autumn  of  1862  he  was  promoted  to  be 
captain  in  the  3d  (regular)  cavalry,  and  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers,  and  with  a  brigade 
composed  mainly  of  cavalry  reenforced  Gen. 
Pleasonton  in  the  advance  of  the  army  into 
Virginia  after  the  battle  of  Antietam. 
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BABCOOK,  Rupus,  D.D.,  an  American  clergy- 
man, born  in  North  Colebrook,  Conn.,  Sept. 
18, 1798.  He  was  graduated  at  Brown  univer- 
sity in  1821,  was  for  two  years  tutor  in  Colum- 
bian college,  D.  C,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  church  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  in  1823, 
and  in  1826  became  pastor  of  the  first  Baptist 
church  in  Salem,  Mass.  In  1833  he  was  elated 
president  of  Waterville  college.  Me.,  and  in  1836, 
his  health  failing,  he  resigned,  and  accepted 
the  pastorate  of  the  Spruce  street  Baptist 
church,  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  3^ 
years.  He  then  returned  to  his  former  church 
in  Poughkeepsie.  He  was  twice  secretary  of 
the  American  and  foreign  Bible  society,  and 
has  also  been  secretary  of  the  American  Sun- 
day school  union  and  the  Pennsylvania  coloni- 
zation society,  and  is  now  pastor  of  a  Baptist 
church  in  Paterson,  N.  J.  He  founded  and 
for  5  years  edited  the  "  Baptist  Memorial,"  and 
has  published  '' Claims  of  Education  Societies 
on  the  Young  Men  of  our  Country"  (Boston, 
1829) ;  *'  Review  of  Beckwith's  Dissuasive  from 
Controversy  on  Baptism"  (1829);  "Making 
Light  of  Christ"  (1830) ;  "Memoir  of  Andrew 
YOL.  XVI. 43 


Fuller"  (1830) ;  "  Memoir  of  Rev.  George  Leon- 
ard" (1832);  "History  of  Waterville  College" 
(1836) ;  "  Tales  of  Truth  for  the  Young"  (1837) ; 
memoirs  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Abraham 
Booth  and  Isaac  Backus,  prefixed  to  an  edition 
of  their  works  (1839);  "Personal  Recollec- 
tions of  Rev.  John  M.  Peck,  D.D."  (1858); 
" The  Emigrant's  Mother"  (1859);  and  "A 
Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Rev.  John 
M.  Peck,  D.D."  (1862). 

BAILEY,  TnEODOETJs,  an  ofiicer  of  the  U.  S. 
navy,  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1803. 
He  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  in  1818, 
and  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant  in  1827. 
From  1838  to  1841  he  was  stationed  at  the 
Brooklyn  navy  yard,  then  cruised  in  the  East 
Indies,  was  promoted  to  be  commander  in 
1849  and  captain  in  1855,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  1861  was  ordered  to  the  steam  frigate  Colo- 
rado, then  on  the  blockade  off  Pensacola.  He 
remained  here  long  enough  to  participate  in 
the  bombardment  of  the  enemy's  works  near 
Pensacola,  and  was  then  sent  to  the  passes  of 
the  Mississippi.  In  the  capture  of  the  Missis- 
sippi forts  by  the  squadron  of  Flag  Officer  Far- 
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ragut  (April,  1862),  he  commanded  the  second 
division  of  the  attacking  force;  afterward 
came  home  as  bearer  of  despatches,  and  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  Sackett's  Harbor 
navy  yard.  On  the  reorganization  of  the  navy 
in  the  summer  of  that  year  he  was  promoted 
to  be  commodore,  and  on  Nov.  4  succeeded 
acting  Rear  Admiral  Lardner  in  command  of 
the  eastern  gulf  blockading  squadron. 

BAIRD,  Absalom,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Washington, 
Penn.,  Aug.  20,  1824.  He  was  graduated  at 
Washington  college  in  1841,  and  after  studying 
law  several  years,  entered  the  military  academy 
at  West  Point  in  1845.  Upon  completing  the 
course  in  1849,  he  was  bre vetted  a  2d  lieutenant 
in  the  2d  artillery,  and  for  several  years  was 
stationed  at  different  posts  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. Between  1853  and  1859  he  held  the  post 
of  assistant  instructor  and  subsequently  of  as- 
sistant professor  of  mathematics  at  West  Point. 
In  March,  1861,  he  was  ordered  to  Washington 
to  take  command  of  Magruder's  battery  of  light 
artillery,  and  in  the  succeeding  May  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  adjutant-gen- 
eral's office,  with  the  rank  of  captain.  He 
accompanied  the  army  on  its  march  upon  Ma- 
nassas in  July  as  chief  of  staff  to  Gen.  Tyler, 
and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Bull  run. 
Subsequently  he  was  appointed  assistant  in- 
spector-general, with  the  rank  of  major,  and 
in  March,  1862,  was  assigned  as  chief  of  staff 
and  inspector-general  to  the  4th  army  corps 
commanded  by  Gen.  Keyes,  in  which  capacity 
he  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown  and 
the  battle  of  Williamsburg.  In  May  he  was 
commissioned  a  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers, and  i)laced  in  command  of  a  brigade  un- 
der Gen.  Morgan  at  Cumberland  Ford,  Ky. 

BAKER,  Edwaed  Dickinson,  an  American 
senator,  born  in  London,  Feb.  24,  1811,  killed 
in  the  battle  of  Ball's  bluff,  Oct.  21, 1861.  His 
family  removed  to  the  United  States  about 
1815,  and  settled  in  Philadelphia,  whence  in 
1825  they  removed  to  Belleville,  111.,  where  his 
father  established  an  academy.  The  son  stud- 
ied law  in  Greene  co..  111.,  was  admitted  to 
practice,  removed  to  Springfield,  and  in  1837 
was  elected'  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  in 
1840  of  the  state  senate,  which  office  he  filled 
till  1844,  when  he  was  chosen  a  representative 
in  congress,  and  remained  such  till  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Mexican  war  in  1846,  when  he 
became  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Illinois  volun- 
teers, and  resigned  his  seat.  He  shared  in  the 
siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  commanded  with  great 
gallantry  a  brigade  at  Oerro  Gordo,  and  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  removed  to  Galena, 
111.,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  bringing 
Gen.  Taylor  before  the  country  as  a  candidate 
for  the  presidency.  In  1848  he  was  again 
elected  to  congress,  but,  becoming  connected 
with  the  Panama  railroad  company,  declined  a 
reelection,  and  in  1852  settled  in  California, 
practising  law  with  success,  and  connecting 
himself  with  the  republican  party  in  politics, 


whose  candidate  for  congress  he  was  in  1858, 
but  was  defeated.  When  Senator  Broderick 
was  killed  in  a  duel  in  1859,  Col.  Baker,  who 
had  been  his  warm  personal  friend,  delivered  a 
funeral  oration  over  his  body  in  the  public 
square  at  San  Francisco,  and  soon  afterward 
removed  to  Oregon,  where  in  1860,  by  a  coali- 
tion between  the  republicans  and  Douglas  dem- 
ocrats in  the  legislature,  he  was  elected  to  the 
U.  S.  senate,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  last  session 
of  the  congress  which  ended  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Buchanan.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war  in  1861,  he  raised  a  regiment  in 
i^ew  York  and  Philadelphia,  and,  declining  to 
be  appointed  a  general,  went  into  the  field  at 
.its  head.  At  the  battle  of  Ball's  bluff  he  com- 
manded a  brigade,  and  fell  in  advance  of  the 
line  as  he  was  quietly  and  coolly  giving  direc- 
tions to  his  men.  He  was  a  gifted  orator,  and 
possessed  the  most  genial  and  manly  qualities. 
BALL'S  BLUFF,  Battle  of,  an  engagement 
fought  Oct.  21,  1861,  on  the  Virginia  side  of 
the  Potomac  near  Harrison's  island,  and  about  2 
m.  S.  of  Conrad's  ferry,  between  a  U.  S.  force 
under  Col.  E.  D.  Baker  and  a  superior  confede- 
rate force  led  by  Gen.  Evans.  On  the  day  pre- 
vious Gen.  Stone,  commanding  the  army  of  ob- 
servation on  the  if  aryland  side  of  the  Potomac, 
ordered  Col.  Devens  of  the  15th  Massachusetts 
to  make  a  reconnoissance  in  force  toward  Lees- 
burg.  Col.  Devens  crossed  above  Edwards's 
ferry,  and  Col.  E.  D.  Baker  was  directed  to 
hold  himself  in  readiness  to  cross  if  the  recon- 
noitring force  was  attacked,  and  in  such  case 
to  take  command  of  all  the  troops  on  the  Vir- 
ginia side.  The  troops  under  him  consisted  of 
a  part  of  the  15th  and  20th  Massachusetts  regi- 
ments, the  ITew  York  Tammany  regiment,  and 
a  part  of  his  own  so  called  California  regiment 
(chiefly  of  Pennsylvania  volunteers),  together 
with  the  1st  U.  S.  artillery  and  the  Ehode  Isl- 
and battery,  in  all  about  2,000,  with  5  cannon. 
Col.  Devens,  having  met  the  enemy  in  superior 
force,  had  retired  to  the  heights  above  the  bluff, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  formed  his  men 
in  a  natural  opening  or  clearing,  so  that  they  had 
before  them  and  on  both  flanks  a  growth  of 
young  trees.  The  confederate  troops  were  post- 
ed beyond  the  wood,  and  commenced  firing  ear- 
ly in  the  day.  Col.  Baker's  force  began  the  work 
of  crossing  at  7  A.  M.,  but  finding  no  means  of 
transportation  save  two  scows,  one  holding  40, 
the  other  60  men,  the  last  of  the  troops  were 
not  landed  until  about  4  P.  M.  During  the  en- 
tire day,  but  especially  after  10  A.M.,  fighting 
had  been  going  on,  the  confederates  being  mean- 
time reenforced  until  they  numbered  about 
5,000  men.  Col.  Baker  quickly  got  4  pieces  of 
artillery  into  position,  and  formed  his  troops, 
the  California  battalion  being  on  the  left,  the 
Tammany  and  Massachusetts  15th  on  the  right, 
and  the  Massachusetts  20th  near  the  centre. 
Skirmishing  companies  were  sent  out  on  the 
right;  but  as  these  advanced  the  enemy  rose 
from  their  concealment  in  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
firing  a  volley  into  the  Union  troops,  and  re- 
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peating  this  at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes  for 
half  an  hour.  The  confederates  were  without 
artillery  or  cavalry,  but  they  filled  the  woods, 
the  engagement  extending  along  the  whole  line ; 
and  while  their  fire  was  close  and  destructive, 
that  of  the  IT.  S.  troops  against  their  sheltered 
foes  was  far  less  effective.  About  6  o'clock  the 
Union  troops  charged,  Ool.  Baker  at  their  head 
cheering  them  on.  The  confederates  in  return 
made  a  more  vigorous  onset,  and  one  of  them 
rode  forward  and  discharged  all  the  barrels  of 
his  revolver  directly  at  Col.  Baker,  who  fell, 
the  line  being  at  the  same  time  driven  back.  A 
general  and  headlong  retreat  of  the  Union  forces 
now  began,  those  who  could  escape  flinging 
away  every  incumbrance,  and  rushing  or  tum- 
bling down  the  bank.  The  only  boat  at  the  shore 
being  filled  was  sunk,  and  hundreds  plunged 
into  the  river,  many  of  whom  were  drowned. 
About  500  were  taken  prisoners  on  the  heights, 
and  many  were  shot  while  struggling  in  the 
water.  The  confederate  loss  has  been  stated 
at  about  300  in  killed  and  w^ounded.  The 
Union  loss,  beside  that  in  prisoners,  was  prob- 
ably 200  killed,  and  about  as  many  wounded. 

BARLOW,  Francis  Ohanning,  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in 
Brooklyn,  K  Y.,  Oct.  19,  1834.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  college  in  1855,  studied  law, 
and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
!N"ew  York  city ;  was  for  a  time  connected  with 
the  '*  Tribune"  newspaper;  and  in  April,  1861, 
took  the  field  as  a  private  in  the  12th  regi- 
ment New  York  state  militia,  in  which  he 
served  3  months,  rising  to  the  rank  of  1st  lieu- 
tenant. He  was  then  commissioned  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  61st  JSTew  York  volunteers,  and 
during  the  siege  of  Yorktown  became  colonel. 
He  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Fair 
Oaks,  where  he  was  acting  brigadier  during 
part  of  the  action.  In  the  retreat  from  the 
Ohickahominy  to  James  river  his  regiment,  un- 
der Gen.  Richardson,  rendered  the  most  im- 
portant services.  It  returned  to  Washington 
with  barely  100  men,  and  the  New  York  64th 
was  added  to  Ool.  Barlow's  command.  At  the 
battle  of  Antietam,  Sept.  17,  1862,  he  captured 
2  stands  of  colors  and  300  prisoners,  and  was 
highly  praised  and  recommended  for  promo- 
tion by  Gen.  Caldwell.  He  received  two  severe 
wounds,  and  was  carried  off  the  field  for  dead. 
Two  days  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  the 
president  appointed  him  brigadier-general  for 
distinguished  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Fair 
Oaks,  June  1,  1862. 

BARNARD,  John  G.,  brigadier- general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Essex  co., 
Mass.,  May  19,  1815.  He  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  at  the  age  of  18,  obtaining  a  com- 
mission in  the  corps  of  engineers,  and  for  the 
next  18  years  was  employed  upon  the  sea  coast 
defences,  chiefly  of  the  gulf.  He  was  10  years 
stationed  at  New  Orleans,  where  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  Beauregard,  completed  Fort  Jack- 
son, and  repaired  and  enlarged  Fort  St.  Philip. 
In  1838  he  was  promoted  to  be  captain.     Dur- 


ing the  Mexican  war  he  fortified  Tampico,  and 
after  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico  he  was 
ordered  to  report  to  Gen.  Scott.  For  his  ser- 
vices in  this  campaign  he  was  brevetted  major 
in  1849.  In  1850,  '51,  and  '52  he  was  employed 
by  a  private  company  to  survey  the  isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec.  The  following  year  he  was  en- 
gaged on  the  Delaware  breakwater  and  on  the 
defences  of  the  E.  coast,  and  in  1854  on  the 
fortifications  of  San  Francisco  harbor.  In  the 
spring  of  that  year  he  became  instructor  of 
practical  engineering  at  West  Point,  was  super- 
intendent of  the  military  academy  from  March, 
1855,  till  Sept.  1856,  and  from  that  time  until 
April,  1861,  had  charge  of  the  defences  of  New 
York.  He  was  then  intrusted  with  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Washington,  was  on  the  staff  of  Gen, 
McDowell  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  run,  and 
on  the  arrival  of  Gen.  McOlellan  became  chief 
of  engineers  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  He 
was  commissioned  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers Sept.  23,  1861.  Gen.  Barnard  has  pub- 
lished a  "Survey  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec" 
(1852);  "Phenomena  of  the  Gyroscope;" 
"Dangers  and  Defences  of  New  York"  (1859) ; 
"Notes  on  Sea  Coast  Defence;"  and  "TheC. 
S.  A.  and  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run"  (8vo.,  New 
York,  1862) ;  and  has  written  much  on  mathe- 
matical and  kindred  subjects. 

BARRON,  Samuel,  an  officer  of  the  navy 
of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Virginia, 
entered  the  U.  S.  navy  as  midshipman  in  1812, 
and  in  1815  and  during  several  subsequent 
years  was  stationed  at  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard. 
He  was  attached  to  the  Brandywine  when  she 
conveyed  Gen.  Lafayette  to  France  in  1825 ; 
was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant  in  1827  and  com- 
mander in  1847 ;  was  ordered  to  the  Norfolk 
navy  yard  in  1854;  became  captain  in  1855; 
and  in  1857  was  appointed  an  inspector  on  the 
lighthouse  board.  He  commanded  the  Wabash, 
the  flag  ship  of  Flag  Officer  Lavallette  in  the 
Mediterranean  in  1859.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war  he  was  waiting  orders.  Resign- 
ing his  commission,  he  was  appointed  a  com- 
modore in  the  navy  of  the  confederate  states, 
and  placed  in  charge  of  the  naval  defences  of 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  with  the  rank  of 
flag  officer.  He  was  at  Hatteras  inlet  at  the 
time  of  the  attack  upon  Forts  Clark  and  Hat- 
teras by  Flag  Officer  Stringham  and  Gen.  But- 
ler, Aug.  27, 1861,  and  by  request  of  the  officers 
commanding  the  forts  assumed  the  general  di- 
rection of  the  defence.  After  the  surrender 
he  was  brought  to  New  York  on  the  Minne- 
sota, and  remained  a  prisoner  of  war  until  ex- 
changed in  1862. 

BARRY,  William  Faequhar,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in 
New  York  city,  Aug.  18,  1818.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  the  West  Point  military  academy  in 
1838,  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  4th  artillery.  Stationed  on  the  northern 
frontier  during  the  rebellion  in  Canada,  he 
served  part  of  the  time  on  an  armed  steamer 
on  the  lakes,  and  part  of  the  time  as  captain  of 
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a  guard  at  Lewiston.  He  was  appointed  2d 
lieutenant  in  the  2d  artillery,  July  T,  1838 ;  in 
the  same  year  assisted  Maj.  Einggold  in  organ- 
izing the  first  battery  of  light  artillery  intro- 
duced into  the  U.  S.  army ;  in  1839  rendered 
a  similar  service  with  Col.  Duncan ;  was  order- 
ed to  Khode  Island  during  the  Dorr  rebellion ; 
in  1842  was  promoted  to  be  1st  lieutenant; 
served  in  Mexico  throughout  the  war,  landing 
with  the  first  troops  at  Tampico,  and  being  ap- 
pointed assistant  adjutant-general  of  Patter- 
son's division  (1847),  and  aide-de-camp  to 
Major-Gen.  Worth  (1848);  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  captain  in  1852;  and  in  that  and 
the  following  year  served  in  Florida  against 
the  Seminoles.  From  1853  to  1856  he  com- 
manded the  military  post  of  Baton  Ronge,  La., 
and  in  1857  served  against  the  Sioux  and  Chip- 
pewas  in  Minnesota.  During  the  troubles  of 
1858  he  was  employed  in  Kansas,  and  in  1859 
he  accompanied  Gen.  Harney  toward  Utah. 
In  April,  1861,  he  reenforced  Fort  Pickens 
with  a  company  of  flying  artillery,  and  the  next 
month  was  appointed  a  major  of  the  5th  (new) 
regiment  of  artillery.  Ordered  to  "Washington 
in  July,  he  joined  Gen.  McDowell  at  Fairfax 
Court  House,  and  participated  in  the  battle  of 
Bull  run,  after  which  he  was  ordered  (July  23) 
to  take  charge  of  the  field  artillery  of  the  army 
for  the  purpose  of  reorganization.  On  Aug. 
20  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers, and  assigned  to  duty  on  the  staff  of 
Major-Gen.  McOlellan,  as  chief  of  artillery  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  in  which  capacity  he 
shared  in  the  various  operations  of  the  army  at 
Yorktown  and  before  Richmond. 

BASCOM,  Heney  Bidleman,  D.D.,  bishop 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  South,  born 
in  Hancock,  Delaware  co.,  N.  Y.,  May  27, 
1796,  died  Sept.  8,  1850.  He  entered  the  min- 
istry in  1813,  and  after  having  filled  several 
appointments  in  the  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Ken- 
tucky conferences,  was  through  the  influence 
of  Henry  Clay  elected  chaplain  to  congress. 
In  1827  he  was  elected  president  of  Madison 
college,  Uniontown,  Penn.,  but  resigned  that 
office  in  1829,  and  became  agent  of  the  Amer- 
ican colonization  society.  In  1832  he  was 
elected  professor  of  moral  science  and  belles- 
lettres  in  Augusta  college,  Ky.,  where  he  re- 
mained 10  years.  The  degree  of  D.D.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  We  si  cyan  universi- 
ty, Middletown,  Conn.,  in  1838.  In  1839  he 
was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  Louisiana  col- 
lege, and  about  the  same  time  the  presidency 
of  the  Missouri  university  was  tendered  to  him, 
both  of  which  however  he  declined.  Subse- 
quently he  became  president  of  the  Transyl- 
vania university,  Ky.  In  the  general  confer- 
ence of  1844,  when  the  separation  between  the 
Methodist  churches  North  and  South  occurred, 
he  drew  up  the  protest  of  the  southern  mem- 
bers against  the  action  of  the  conference  in  the 
matter  of  slaveholding,  and  the  next  year  was 
a  member  of  the  convention  at  Louisville  by 
which  the  organization  of  the  "Methodist  Epis- 


copal church.  South,  was  agreed  upon,  and  was 
the  author  of  the  report  which  went  forth  from 
that  body  on  that  subject.  In  1846  he  was  ap- 
pointed editor  of  the  "Southern  Methodist 
Quarterly  Review."  He  was  also  chairman  of 
the  board  of  commissioners  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  South,  to  settle  the  contro- 
versy between  the  northern  and  southern  di- 
visions of  the  church.  In  1850  he  was  elected 
bishop.  His  published  writings  consist  of  a 
volume  of  sermons  (1850),  "Lectures  on  Infi- 
delity," "Lectures  and  Essays  on  Moral  Sci- 
ence," and  sermons  and  sketches.  His  life  has 
been  written  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henkle,  and  a 
collection  of  his  "Posthumous  AVorks"  was 
edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  N.  Ralstoon  (2  vols.  8vo., 
Nashville,  1855). 

BASE  BALL,  an  athletic  game  much  played 
in  certain  parts  of  the  United  States,  where  it 
has  of  late  years  attained  a  prominence  equal 
to  that  enjoyed  by  cricket  in  England.  It  is 
derived  from  the  English  game  of  "rounders," 
which  is  played  with  a  bat  or  stick,  somewhat 
in  the  form  of  a  policeman's  club,  and  a  ball, 
and  the  essential  feature  of  which  consists  in 
obliging  the  batsman,  after  hitting  the  ball 
pitched  to  him  by  one  of  the  players,  to  run 
successively  to  a  number  of  stations  or  posts 
placed  at  equal  distances  around  him,  and  re- 
turn to  the  place  from  which  he  started,  when 
he  is  entitled  to  score  one.  In  the  earliest 
American  modification  of  this  game,  the  stations 
or  bases,  as  they  were  called,  were  placed  at  the 
4  angles  of  a  square,  the  sides  of  which  varied 
from  40  to  60  feet  in  length,  and  the  batsman 
stood  at  one  of  the  angles  or  in  the  middle  of 
one  of  the  sides.  The  pitcher  or  thrower  of 
the  ball  was  placed  immediately  in  front  of  him, 
another  player,  called  the  catcher,  stood  behind 
him,  and  at  each  of  the  bases  was  stationed  a 
player  who  performed  fielding  or  scouting  du- 
ties. The  batsman  upon  hitting  the  ball  was 
obliged  to  run  to  the  first  base  on  his  right 
hand,  thence  to  the  next  base,  and  so  on  until 
he  reached  the  starting  place ;  and  if  struck  by 
the  ball,  thrown  by  a  player,  while  running 
the  bases,  he  was  out.  He  was  also  out  if  the 
ball  from  the  stroke  of  his  bat  was  caught  by 
any  player  on  the  opposite  side,  or  if,  after 
striking  at  the  ball  delivered  to  him  by  the 
pitcher  and  missing  it,  it  was  caught  by  the 
catcher  behind  him.  But  though  the  game 
was  popular  with  American  youth,  it  was  for 
many  years  after  its  introduction  governed  by 
no  fixed  rules,  the  practice  of  one  locality  being 
no  guide  for  the  players  of  another.  Subse- 
quent to  1845  base  ball,  until  then  a  purely 
juvenile  amusement,  began  to  find  favor  among 
grown  persons,  and  clubs  of  players  were 
formed  in  the  large  cities  by  whom  the  original 
game  was  modified  and  greatly  improved,  and 
regular  rules  for  playing  it  adopted.  As  the 
latter,  however,  varied  in  some  essential  par- 
ticulars in  different  clubs,  a  convention  of  base 
ball  players  was  held  in  ISTew  York  in  1857  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  upon  an  authorita- 
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tive  code ;  and  the  rules  and  regulations  adopt- 
ed by  this  body  have  since  governed  players 
in  "New  York  and  the  central  states  of  the 
Union.  The  game  thus  systematized  and  im- 
proved has  become  exceedingly  popular,  and 
as  an  outdoor  amusement  is  preferred  in  the 
United  States  to  cricket,  which  has  never  been 
much  cultivated  here  except  by  Englishmen, 
or  to  any  other  game  played  with  bat  and  ball. 
— A  base  ball  ground  should  be  a  level  area  of 
fine  turf  about  600  feet  in  length  by  400  in 
breadth,  at  one  end  of  which  a  square  of  90 
feet  is  marked  out.  At  the  lower  angle  of  this, 
designated  as  the  home  base,  is  fixed  an  iron 
plate,  while  the  other  angles  are  indicated  by 
white  canvas  bags  filled  with  sawdust  and 
attached  to  posts  sunk  in  the  ground.  Nine 
players  constitute  a  side,  one  side  taking  the 
bat  and  the  other  the  field.  The  batsman 
stands  at  the  home  base,  having  the  pitcher 
opposite  to  him,  at  the  distance  of  45  feet,  and 
the  catcher  behind.  A  player  is  also  stationed 
at  or  near  each  of  the  3  canvas  bags,  known  as 
the  Ist,  2d,  and  3d  bases,  and  which  are  re- 
spectively on  the  right,  opposite  to,  and  on  the 
left  of  the  batsman.  Beside  these,  there  is  a 
short  field  behind  the  pitcher,  and  a  right, 
centre,  and  left  field  at  a  considerable  distance 
in  the  rear  of  the  2d  base,  the  duties  of  all  of 
whom  are  to  catch  or  stop  the  balls  and  return 
them  to  the  pitcher  or  the  basemen.  A  cap- 
tain, who  is  generally  the  catcher,  assigns  the 
places  of  the  players  on  his  side  and  directs  the 
game.  When  the  batsman  has  struck  the  ball, 
or  has  struck  at  and  missed  the  ball  3  times, 
he  starts  for  the  first  base,  and  is  succeeded  by 
player  after  player  until  3  are  put  out,  when 
the  side  occupying  the  field  take  their  places  at 
the  bat,  and  in  like  manner  play  their  innings. 
The  methods  of  putting  the  batsman  out  are 
indicated  in  the  rules  given  below.  When  he 
succeeds  in  reaching  the  home  base,  untouched 
by  a  ball  in  (not  thrown  from)  the  hands  of  an 
adversary,  and  after  successively  touching  the 
1st,  2d,  and  3d  bases,  he  is  entitled  to  score  one 
run.  Nine  innings  are  played  on  each  side, 
and  the  party  making  the  greatest  number  of 
runs  wins  the  game.  The  bat  in  common  use 
is  a  round  stick  of  ash  or  other  hard  wood,  or 
of  white  pine  or  willow,  from  30  to  40  inches 
in  length,  and  from  2  to  2^  inches  in  thickness 
at  the  lower  end,  whence  it  tapers  gradually 
to  the  handle.  Players  adopt  different  styles 
of  batting,  some  holding  the  bat  inclined  over 
the  shoulder,  and  others  hitting  from  below  as 
in  cricket,  while  many  attempt  modifications 
of  either  method.  As  the  ball  is  pitched,  never 
thrown,  to  the  batsman,  the  habit  of  striking 
from  below  would  seem  to  be  preferable,  and 
for  the  same  reason  it  is  better  to  use  a  light 
bat  which  is  easily  wielded  and  can  enable  the 
batsman  to  meet  the  rapid  pitching  that  is 
now  generally  practised.  The  following  rules, 
adopted  in  1860  by  the  national  association  of 
base  ball  players,  afibrd  all  additional  particu- 
lars in  reference  to  the  game ; 


1.  The  ball  must  weigh  not  less  than  5|  nor  more  than 
6  oz.  avoirdupois.  It  must  measure  not  less  than  9f  nor 
more  than  10  inches  in  circumference.  It  must  be  composed 
of  India  rubber  and  yarn,  and  covered  with  leather,  and,  in 
all  match  games,  shall  be  furnished  by  the  challenging  club, 
and  become  the  property  of  the  winning  club,  as  a  trophy  of 
victory. 

2.  The  bat  must  be  round,  and  must  not  exceed  2i  inches 
in  diameter  in  the  thickest  part.  It  must  be  made  of  wood, 
and  may  be  of  any  length  to  suit  the  striker. 

3.  The  bases  must  be  4  in  number,  placed  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  and  securely  fastened  upon  the  4 
corners  of  a  square,  whose  sides  are  respectively  30  yards. 
They  must  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  distinctly  seen  by  the 
umpire,  and  must  cover  a  space  equal  to  one  square  foot  of 
surface.    The  1st,  2d,  and  3d  bases  shall  be  canvas  bags, 

Sainted  white,  and  filled  with  sand  or  sawdust;  the  home 
ase  and  pitcher's  point  to  be  each  marked  by  a  flat  circular 
iron  plate,  painted  or  enamelled  white. 

4.  The  base  from  which  the  ball  is  struck  shall  be  desig- 
nated the  home  base,  and  must  be  directly  opposite  to  the 
2d  base ;  the  1st  base  must  always  be  that  upon  the  right 
hand,  and  the  3d  base  upon  the  left  hand  side  of  the  striker, 
when  occupying  his  position  at  the  home  base. 

5.  The  pitcher's  position  shall  be  designated  by  a  line  4 
yards  in  length,  drawn  at  right  angles  to  a  line  from  home  to 
the  2d  base,  having  its  centre  upon  that  line,  at  a  fixed  iron 
plate,  placed  at  a  point  15  yards  distant  from  the  home  base. 
The  pitcher  must  deliver  the  ball  as  near  as  possible  over 
the  centre  of  the  home  base,  and  for  the  striker. 

6.  The  ball  must  be  pitched,  not  jerked  nor  thrown  to 
the  bat-,  and  whenever  the  pitcher  draws  back  his  hand,  or 
moves  with  the  apparent  purpose  or  pretension  to  deliver 
the  ball,  he  shall  so  deliver  it,  and  he  must  have  neither  foot 
in  advance  of  the  line  at  the  time  of  delivering  the  ball ;  and 
if  he  fails  in  either  of  these  particulars,  then  it  shall  be  de- 
clared a  balk. 

7.  When  a  balk  is  made  by  the  pitcher,  every  player 
running  the  bases  is  entitled  to  one  base,  without  being  prut 
out. 

8.  If  the  ball,  from  the  stroke  of  the  bat,  is  caught  behind 
the  range  of  home  and  the  1st  base,  or  home  an-d  the  3d  base, 
without  having  touched  the  ground,  or  first  touches  the 
ground  behind  those  bases,  it  shall  be  termed  foul,  and  must 
be  so  declared  by  the  umpire,  unasked.  If  the  ball  first 
touches  the  ground,  or  is  caught  without  having  touched  the 
ground,  either  upon  or  in  front  of  the  range  of  those  bases, 
it  shall  be  considered  fair. 

9.  A  player  making  the  home  base  shall  be  entitled  to 
score  one  run. 

10.  If  3  balls  are  struck  at  and  missed,  and  the  last  one 
is  not  caught,  either  flying  or  upon  the  first  bound,  it  shall 
be  considered  fair,  and  the  striker  must  attempt  to  make 
his  run. 

11.  The  striker  is  out  if  a  foul  ball  is  caught,  either  before 
touching  the  ground,  or  upon  the  first  bound ; 

12.  Or  if  3  balls  are  struck  at  and  missed,  and  the  last  is 
caught,  either  before  touching  the  ground,  or  upon  the  first 
bound; 

13.  Or  if  a  fair  ball  is  struck,  and  the  ball  is  caught  either 
without  having  touched  the  ground,  or  upon  the  first  bound; 

14.  Or  if  a  fair  ball  is  struck,  and  the  ball  is  held  by  an 
adversary  on  the  1st  base,  before  the  striker  touches  that 
base.  rf 

15.  Any  player  running  the  bases  is  out,  if  at  any  time 
he  is  touched  by  the  ball  while  in  play  in  the  hands  of  an 
adversary,  without  some  part  of  bis  person  being  on  a  base. 

16.  No  ace  nor  base  can  be  made  upon  a  foal  ball,  nor 
when  a  fair  ball  has  been  caught  without  having  touched 
the  ground ;  and  the  ball  shall,  in  the  former  instance,  be 
considered  dead,  and  not  in  play  until  it  shall  first  have  been 
settled  in  the  hands  of  the  pitcher ;  in  either  case  the  players 
running  bases  shall  return  to  them,  and  may  be  put  out  in 
so  returning  in  the  same  manner  as  the  striker  when  run- 
ning to  the  first  base. 

17.  The  striker  must  stand  on  a  line  drawn  through  the 
centre  of  the  home  base,  not  exceeding  in  length  8  feet  from 
either  side  thereof,  and  parallel  with  the  line  occupied  by 
the  pitcher.  He  shall  be  considered  the  striker  until  he  has 
made  the  1st  base.  Players  must  strike  in  regular  rotation, 
and,  after  the  first  innings  is  played,  the  turn  commences 
with  the  player  who  stands  on  the  list  next  to  the  one  who 
lost  the  third  hand. 

18.  Players  must  make  their  bases  in  the  order  of  strik- 
ing ;  and  when  a  fair  ball  is  struck,  and  not  caught  flying  (or 
on  the  first  bound),  the  1st  base  must  be  vacated,  as  also  the 
2d  and  8d  bases,  if  they  are  occupied  at  the  same  time. 
Players  may  be  put  out  on  any  base,  under  these  circum- 
stances, in  the  same  manner  as  the  striker  when  running  to 
the  1st  base. 

19.  Players  running  the  baees  must,  so  far  as  possible, 
keep  upon  the  direct  line  between  the  bases ;  and  should 
any  player  run  3  feet  out  of  this  line,  for  the  purpose  of 
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avoiding  the  ball  in  the  hands  of  an  adversary,  he  shall  "bo 
declared  out. 

2^.  Any  player,  who  shall  intentionally  prevent  an  adver- 
sary from  catching  or  fielding  the  ball,  shall  be  declared  out. 

21.  If  the  player  is  prevented  from  making  a  base  by  the 
intentional  obstruction  of  an  adversary,  he  shall  be  entitled 
to  that  base,  and  not  be  put  out. 

22.  If  an  adversary  stops  the  ball  with  his  hat  or  cap,  or 
takes  it  from  the  hands  of  a  party  not  engaged  in  the  game, 
no  player  can  be  put  out  unless  the  ball  shall  first  have  been 
settled  in  the  hands  of  the  pitcher. 

23.  If  a  ball  from  the  stroke  of  a  bat  is  held  under  any 
other  circumstances  than  as  enumerated  in  section  22,  and 
without  having  touched  the  ground  more  than  once,  the 
striker  is  out. 

24.  If  two  hands  are  already  out,  no  player  running  home  at 
thetimeaball  is  struck  can  make  an  ace  if  the  striker  is  put  out. 

25.  An  innings  must  be  concluded  at  the  time  the  third, 
hand  is  put  out. 

26.  The  game  shall  consist  of  9  innings  to  each  side, 
when,  should  the  number  of  runs  be  equal,  the  play  shall  be 
continued  until  a  majority  of  runs,  upon  an  equal  number 
of  innings,  shall  be  declared,  which  shall  conclude  the  game. 

27.  In  playing  all  matches,  9  players  from  each  club  shall 
constitute  a  full  field,  and  they  must  have  been  regular 
members  of  the  club  which  they  represent,  and  of  no  other 
club,  for  30  days  prior  to  the  match.  No  change  or  substi- 
tution shall  be  made  after  the  game  has  been  commenced, 
unless  for  reason  of  illness  or  injury.  Position  of  players 
and  choice  of  innings  shall  be  determined  by  captains  pre- 
viously appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  respective  clubs. 

28.  The  umpire  shall  take  care  that  the  regulations  re- 
specting balls,  bats,  bases,  and  the  pitcher's  and  striker's 
positions,  are  strictly  observed.  He  shall  keep  a  record  of 
the  game,  in  a  book  prepared  for  the  purpose:  he  shall  be 
the  judge  of  fair  and  unfair  play,  and  shall  determine  all  dis- 
putes and  differences  which  may  occur  during  the  game ;  he 
shall  take  especial  care  to  declare  all  foul  balls  and  balks, 
immediately  upon  their  occurrence,  unasked,  and  in  a  dis- 
tinct and  audible  manner. 

29.  In  all  matches  the  umpire  shall  be  selected  by  the 
captains  of  the  respective  sides,  and  shall  perform  all  the 
duties  enumerated  in  section  28,  except  recording  the  game, 
which  shall  be  done  by  two  scorers,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  by  each  of  the  contending  clubs. 

80.  No  person  engaged  in  a  match,  either  as  umpire, 
scorer,  or  player,  shall  be,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  inter- 
ested in  any  bet  upon  the  game.  Neither  umpire,  scorer, 
nor  player  shall  be  changed  during  a  match,  unless  with  the 
consent  of  both  parties  (except  for  a  violation  of  this  law), 
except  as  provided  in  section  27,  and  then  the  umpire  may 
dismiss  any  transgressor. 

31.  The  umpire  in  any  match  shall  determine  when  play 
shall  be  suspended  ;  and  if  the  game  cannot  be  concluded,  it 
shall  be  decided  by  the  last  even  innings,  provided  5  innings 
have  been  played,  and  the  party  having  the  greatest  number 
of  runs  shall  be  declared  the  winner. 

82.  Clubs  may  adopt  such  rules  respecting  balls  knocked 
beyond  or  outside  of  the  bounds  of  the  field,  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  gi'ound  may  demand;  and  these  rules  shall 
govern  all  matches  played  upon  the  ground,  provided  that 
they  are  distinctly  made  known  to  every  player  and  umpire, 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  game. 

83.  No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  appioach  or  to  speak 
with  the  umpire,  scorers,  or  players,  or  in  any  manner  to  in- 
terrupt or  interfere  during  the  progress  of  the  game,  unless 
by  special  request  of  the  umpire. 

34.  No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  act  as  umpire  or 
scorer  in  any  match,  unless  he  shall  be  a  member  of  a  base 
ball  club  governed  by  these  rules. 

35.  Whenever  a  match  shall  have  been  determined  upon 
between  two  clubs,  plHy  shall  be  called  at  the  exact  hour 
appointed  ;  and  should  either  party  fail  to  produce  their 
players  within  15  minutes  thereafter,  the  party  so  failing 
shall  admit  a  defeat. 

86.  No  person  who  shall  be  in  arrears  to  any  other  club,  or 
who  shall  at  any  time  receive  compensation  for  his  services 
as  a  player,  shall  be  competent  to  play  in  any  match. 

87.  Should  a  striker  stand  at  the  bat  without  striking  at 
good  balls  repeatedly  pitched  to  him,  for  the  apparent  pur- 
pose of  delaying  the  game,  or  of  giving  advantage  to  a  player, 
the  umpire,  after  warning  him,  shall  call  one  strike,  and  if 
he  persists  in  such  action,  2  and  3  strikes.  When  3  strikes 
are  called,  he  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  if  he  had 
struck  at  3  fair  balls. 

88.  Every  match  hereafter  made  shall  be  decided  by  a 
single  game,  unless  otherwise  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the 
contesting  clubs. 

— The  game  above  described  is  comTnonly 
known  as  the  Few  York  game,  and  differs  in 
several  particulars  from  that  called  the  Massa- 


chusetts game,  and  which  is  generally  played 
in  New  England.  In  the  latter  the  batsman 
stands  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  sides  of  a 
square  of  60  feet,  the  4  angles  of  which  are 
marked  by  4  stakes  representing  the  bases,  the 
1st  base  being  on  his  right  and  the  4th  or  home 
base  on  his  left.  The  ball  is  thrown,  notf 
pitched  or  tossed  by  the  thrower,  who  stands 
35  feet  in  front  of  the  batsman,  and  a  player  is 
put  out  if  the  ball  from  the  stroke  of  his  bat  is 
caught  without  having  first  touched  the  ground, 
or  technically  speaking  "on  the  fly,"  by  an 
adversary,  if  3  balls  are  struck  at  and  missed 
and  caught  each  time  by  the  catcher,  or  if 
while  running  the  bases  he  is  struck  by  the  ball 
thrown  by  an  adversary.  The  putting  a  player 
out  by  striking  him  with  the  ball,  which  was 
the  practice  in  the  original  game  of  base  ball, 
was  discarded  in  revising  the  'New  York  game 
on  account  of  the  severe  accidents  which  some- 
times resulted.  Both  games,  when  properly 
played,  require  close  attention,  courage,  and 
activity,  and  are  admirably  adapted  to  invig- 
orate the  frame  as  well  as  to  afford  an  agree- 
able and  manly  pastime  to  boys  or  men.  They 
are  not  less  skilfully  constructed  than  cricket, 
which  has  long  been  considered  the  most  scien- 
tific of  all  games  played  with  the  bat  and  ball, 
and  by  many  are  considered  to  have  an  advan- 
tage over  the  latter  in  respect  to  the  greater 
rapidity  with  which  the  innings  alternate,  and 
the  opportunities  enjoyed  by  each  side  for  a 
temporary  rest  from  the  labors  of  fielding. — 
The  dress  of  a  base  ball  player  should  consist 
of  light  flannel  shirt  and  trowsers,  a  flannel  cap 
with  a  projecting  visor  of  w^hite  enamelled 
leather,  and  canvas  shoes  with  spiked  soles. 

BATON  ROUGE,  Battle  of,  an  engage- 
ment which  took  place  Aug.  5,  1862,  between 
a  TJ.  S.  force  of  4,000  men  under  Gen.  "Wil- 
liams, and  an  attacking  confederate  army  of 
upward  of  10,000,  led  by  Gens.  Breckinridge  and 
Lovell.  News  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy 
had  been  received  during  the  week  previous  by 
Gen.  Williams,  and  at  3|  A.  M.  on  the  5th  the 
Union  troops  were  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle 
about  a  mile  out  of  the  town,  the  right  being  sup- 
ported by  Nim's  battery,  the  left  by  Everett's. 
At  an  early  hour  the  pickets  of  the  Union 
force  were  driven  in.  About  this  time  the 
right  wing  was  engaged  by  the  enemy,  and 
soon  after  the  left  still  more  severely,  the  fight 
soon  becoming  general  along  the  whole  line. 
At  first  the  U.  S.  troops  labored  under  the  dis- 
advantages both  of  being  in  the  open  ground 
while  the  enemy  were  under  cover  of  the  woods, 
and  of  being  obliged  to  aim  toward  the  east  in 
which  the  sun  was  rising.  The  troops,  how- 
ever, valiantly  stood  their  ground;  the  6th 
Michigan  regiment  on  the  right  early  repulsed 
their  assailants ;  and  though  the  enemy  forced 
their  wayinto  the  camps  of  the  21st  Indiana 
and  20th  Maine  volunteers,  they  were  in  turn 
obliged  by  the  fire  of  these  troops  to  retreat 
precipitately.  At  one  time  they  had  captured 
two  guns  of  Nim's  battery,  but  by  the  well 
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directed  fire  of  the  remaining  pieces  and  of  the 
infantrj,  ending  with  a  bayonet  charge  by  the 
Michigan  regiment,  they  were  driven  com- 
pletely back  into  the  woods,  leaving  the  guns 
behind  them.  The  14th  Maine  regiment,  form- 
ing the  centre,  particularly  distinguished  them- 
selves ;  but  the  most  desperate  fighting  through- 
out the  engagement  was  done  by  the  troops  of 
the  Indiana  21st.  Meanwhile,  the  gunboats 
Kineo  and  Katahdin  took  a  position  on  the 
river  near  the  right  of  the  U.  S.  force,  and  the 
Essex  and  Sumter  upon  the  left.  As  the  con- 
federates fell  back  into  the  woods,  the  latter  two 
first,  and  later  all  four  shelled  the  woods  vigor- 
ously and  with  effect,  holding  the  enemy  in 
check  while  the  Union  troops  now  slowly  fell 
.  back  toward  the  town.  The  fight  between  the 
land  forces  had  lasted  about  3  hours ;  in  the 
afternoon  it  was  renewed  for  a  time.  During 
the  afternoon  also  and  the  entire  night  the  gun- 
boats continued  to  shell  the  woods ;  but  the 
enemy  had  already  fled.  Gen.  Williams  was 
killed  by  a  cannon  shot  early  in  the  fight.  The 
Union  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  about 
250,  several  field  officers  being  among  the  lat- 
ter ;  the  loss  of  the  confederates  is  supposed  to 
have  been  much  greater. 

BAYARD,  George  D.,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  New 
York,  killed  at  Fredericsburg,  Ya.,  Dec.  13, 
1862.  He  was  appointed  to  the  West  Point 
military  academy  from  New  Jersey,  was  grad- 
uated in  1856,  obtained  a  commission  as  2d 
lieutenant  in  the  1st  cavalry,  and  became  cap- 
tain in  the  4th  cavalry,  Aug.  20,  1861.  He  ob- 
tained leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing command  of  the  1st  Pennsylvania  volunteer 
cavalry,  and  was  commissioned  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  April  28,  1862,  and  assigned 
to  duty  in  western  Virginia.  He  subsequently 
served  in  the  army  corps  of  Gen.  McDowell, 
and  was  in  the  army  of  Virginia  under  Gen. 
Pope.  When  the  Union  troops  recrossed  the 
Potomac  into  Virginia  after  the  battle  of  Antie- 
tam,  he  commanded  a  cavalry  brigade  in  the 
advance.  He  was  attached  to  Gen.  Franklin's 
command  at  the  attack  on  Fredericsburg. 

BEAUREGARD,  Peter  Gtjstavus  Toutant, 
a  general  of  the  southern  confederacy,  born  on 
his  father's  plantation  near  New  Orleans  about 
1818.  He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1838, 
second  in  the  class  with  Gens.  McDowell  and 
Barry,  and  was  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the 
1st  artillery,  from  which  he  was  transferred  a 
few  days  later  to  the  corps  of  engineers.  He 
was  promoted  to  be  1st  lieutenant  in  1839,  and 
being  ordered  to  Mexico  during  the  war  won 
the  brevet  rank  of  captain  in  the  battles  of 
Contreras  and  Ohurubusco,  and  that  of  major 
at  Ohapultepec,  where  he  was  twice  wounded. 
He  was  present  at  the  taking  of  the  capital, 
and  in  the  conflict  at  the  Belen  gate  received 
another  wound.  In  1853  he  was  commissionr 
ed  captain.  After  his  return  from  Mexico  he 
had  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  New  Or- 
leans mint  and  custom  house,  and  of  the  forti- 


fications near  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi. 
He  resigned  his  commission  in  the  U.  S.  army, 
Feb.  20,  1861,  and  joining  the  forces  of  the 
southern  confederacy,  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general,  and  ordered  to  Charleston,  S.  0.  He 
conducted  the  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter,  relin- 
quished his  command  to  Col.  R.  H.  Anderson 
in  May,  and  in  June  assumed  command  of  the 
confederate  troops  at  Manassas.  On  July  21  he 
fought  and  won  the  battle  of  BuU  run,  and  on 
the  same  day  was  promoted  to  be  general  in 
the  regular  army  of  the  confederate  states.  On 
Nov.  3  he  addressed  a  letter  from  Centreville  to 
the  "  Richmond  Whig,"  entreating  his  friends 
"not  to  trouble  themselves  about  refuting  the 
slanders  and  calumnies  aimed  against  him." 
On  Jan.  30,  1862,  he  formally  took  leave  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac,  and  on  March  5  took 
command  of  the  army  of  the  Mississippi,  under 
Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston,  who  joined  him  at  Corinth 
about  April  1,  and  directed  the  battle  of  Shiloh 
until  he  was  killed,  April  6,  after  which  Gen. 
Beauregard  held  the  chief  command.  On  the 
2'rth  he  issued  an  address  acknowledging  the 
loss  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  calling  "  on 
all  patriotic  planters  owning  cotton  in  the  pos- 
sible reach  of  our  enemies  to  apply  the  torch 
to  it  without  delay  or  hesitation."  Fortifying 
himself  at  Corinth,  he  held  the  army  of  Gen. 
Halleck  in  check  for  nearly  two  months,  and 
when  forced  to  evacuate-  that  place  by  the 
Union  commander,  made  good  his  retreat  with 
comparatively  little  loss.  He  was  soon  after- 
ward relieved  at  his  own  request  on  account  of 
his  health,  and  went  to  Eufaula  Springs,  Ala., 
where  for  some  time  his  life  was  despaired  of. 
He  reported  himself  ready  for  duty  in  June, 
and  in  August  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  military  department  composed  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  On  receiving  this  ap- 
pointment he  wrote  a  letter  to  Gen.  Bragg, 
which  was  intercepted  by  the  Unionists  and 
published,  expressing  his  disappointment  at  not 
having  been  restored  to  the  command  of  the 
department  of  the  Mississippi.  He  is  one  of 
the  five  full  generals  in  the  confederate  army, 
the  highest  rank  in  that  service. 

BEAVER  DAM.    See  CmoKAHOMiirr. 

BEE,  Barnard  E.,  brigadier-general  in  the 
confederate  army,  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  kill- 
ed at  the  battle  of  Bull  run,  July  21, 1861.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  U,  S.  military  academy  in 
1845,  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the 
8d  infantry.  He  was  ordered  to  Mexico,  and 
brevetted  1st  lieutenant  for  gallantry  at  Oerro 
Gordo,  where  he  was  wounded,  and  captain 
for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Chapultepec,  where  he  was  one  of  the 
storming  party.  He  was  commissioned  1st 
lieutenant  in  1851,  promoted  to  be  captain  in 
the  10th  infantry  in  1855,  and  being  ordered  to 
Utah  was  acting  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  battal- 
ion of  volunteers  from  Dec.  1857,  to  Sept.  1858. 
After  the  secession  of  the  southern  states  he 
resigned  his  commission,  March  3,  1861,  and 
was  appointed  Vigadier-general  in  their  army. 
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BELMONT,  a  small  post  town  of  Mississippi 
CO.,  Mo.,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  opposite  Co- 
lumbus, Ky.,  where  a  battle  was  fought  Nov.  7, 
1861.    On  the  evening  of  Nov.  6  Gens.  Grant 
and  McOlernand  left  Cairo  with  a  Union  force 
of  2,850  men,  and  moved  down  the  river  to- 
ward Columbus  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  confederates  from  sending  reenforcements 
to  Price's  army  in  Missouri.   As  Columbus  was 
known  to  be  strongly  garrisoned,  demonstra- 
tions were  ordered  against  it  from  two  direc- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  distracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  enemy ;  the  Union  force  also  made 
a  feint  of  landing  on  the  Kentucky  side  in  the 
night  of  the  6th.     On  the  morning  of  the  7th 
the  expedition  landed  on  the  Missouri  shore,  2^ 
m.  above  Belmont,  and  marched  to  attack  the 
enemy,  who  had  an  important  camp  there.    The 
confederate  force,  under  Gen.  B,  F.  Cheatham, 
numbering  about  4,000,  offered  battle  between 
their  camp   and  the  point  where  the  Union 
troops  landed ;  they  were  driven  back,  step  by 
step,  to  their  camp,  where  they  had  strength- 
ened their  position  by  felling  the  timber  around 
them ;  the  Union  troops  charged  through  this, 
and  drove  the  enemy  to  the  bank  of  the  river 
and  to  their  transports.     Inasmuch  as  the  guns 
of  Columbus  commanded  the  position  at  I3el- 
mont,  it  was  impossible  to  hold  the  captured 
camp ;  accordingly,  an  order  was  given  to  de- 
stroy the  property,  which  was  done  at  once. 
While  this  was  going  on  the  confederates  cross- 
ed from  Columbus,  above  the  Belmont  camp, 
joined  the  troops  who  had  fled  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  formed  in   the  rear  of   the  Union 
forces  with  the  design  of   cutting  them  off 
from   their  transports.     Gen.  McClernand  di- 
rected the   fire  of   his   artillery  against  this 
body  of  the  enemy,  and  then  moved  briskly 
with  his  whole  force  through  the  ranks  of  the 
confederates  thus  broken ;  then  ensued  severe 
fighting,  till   the  Union  troops  reached  their 
transports,  the  enemy's  forces  being  increased 
by  reenforcements  to  nearly  7,000.     After  the 
embarkation  had  been  successfully  accomplish- 
ed, the  confederates  showed  themselves  in  some 
force  near  the  shore,  but  were  opened  upon  by 
the  gunboats  with  such  spirit  as  to  prevent  them 
from  impeding  the  retreat,  while  they  suffered 
severely  from  this  well  directed  fire.     The  loss 
on  the  Union  side  was  84  killed,  150  wounded, 
and  about  150  missing.     The  confederate  loss, 
according  to  their  own  statement,  was  600  kill- 
ed and  wounded.    The  object  of  the  expedition 
was  effected  by  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
camp  equipage  and  their  means  of  transporta- 
tion, and  about  4,000  blankets  and  two  pieces 
of  artillery  were  captured  and  two  destroyed. 

BENFEY,  Theodor,  a  German  orientalist, 
born  at  Norten,  near  Gottingen,  Jan.  28,  1809. 
He  studied  philology  at  Gottingen  under  Ott- 
fried  Mtiller  and  Dissen,  at  Munich  under 
Thiersch  and  Ast,  and  also  at  Frankfort  and 
Heidelberg ;  and  in  1834  he  became  professor 
of  the  Sanscrit  language  and  comparative  gram- 
mar at  GSttingen.     His  principal  works  are : 


Ueber  die  Monatsnamen  einiger  alien  VolJcer 
(Berlin,  1836) ;  GriecMscJies  Wurzellexilcon  (2 
vols.,  Berlin,  1839-'42),  for  which  he  received 
th^Volney prize  from  the  French  institute;  the 
elaborate  article  Indien  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's 
cyclopaedia;  Ueler  das  Verhaltniss  der  dgyp- 
tisclien  Sprache  zum  semitiscJien  Sprachstamm 
(Leipsic,  1844);  Die  persiscJien  Keilinschriften^ 
mit  Uehersetzung  und  Glossar  (Leipsic,  1847) ; 
Die  Hymnen  des  Sama-  Veda^  also  with  a  trans- 
lation and  glossary  (Leipsic,  1848);  Beitrdge 
zur  ErUdrung  des  Zend  (Gottingen,  1853)  ;  and 
Handbuch  der  Sanslcritspraclie  (2  vols.,  Got- 
tingen, 1852-4),  comprising  a  grammar,  chres- 
tomathy,  and  glossary,  of  which  he  has  pub- 
lished an  abridgment  for  beginners. 

BENJAMIN,  JuDAH  Petee,  secretary  of  state 
in  the  government  of  the  confederate  states, 
born  in  1812  in  St.  Domingo,  where  his  par- 
ents, both  Hebrews  from  Jamaica,  were  then 
residing.  In  1816  the  family  emigrated  to 
Savannah,  Ga.,  whence  in  1825,  just  after  he 
was  13  years  old,  the  son  was  entered  at  Yale 
college,  but  left  without  graduating  in  1827, 
about  which  time  his  father  died.  In  1831 
he  went  to  New  Orleans  'to  study  law,  and 
it  is  said  reached  that  place  with  $25  as  his 
total  fortune.^  He  entered  a  notary's  oflSce,  and 
at  the  same  time  obtained  a  situation  as  teacher 
in  a  school ;  giving  8  hours  a  day  to  his  duties 
as  teacher  and  8  to  rest  and  recreation,  he  de- 
voted the  remainder  to  legal  studies.  Among 
his  pupils  at  this  period  was  Miss  St.  Martin,  the 
lady  whom  he  afterward  married.  Admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1834,  he  soon  rose  to  the  head  of 
his  profession  in  New  Orleans.  Attached  to 
the  whig  party  in  politics,  he  was  in  1845  a 
member  of  the  convention  held  to  revise  the 
constitution  of  the  state,  and  advocated  in  that 
body  the  addition  of  an  article  requiring  the 
governor  of  the  state  to  be  always  a  citizen 
born  in  the  United  States.  It  is  said  that  in  1849 
President  Taylor  offered  him  the  oflSce  of  at- 
torney-general of  the  United  States,  and  that 
he  declined  it.  Always  disposed  to  engage  in 
speculations,  he  embarked  in  sugar  planting,  on 
which  subject  he  published  several  pamphlets, 
but  never  made  money  by  his  operations  in  this 
line.  In  1852,  owing  to  his  popularity  among 
the  whig  leaders  in  the  state,  he  was  chosen  to 
succeed  the  Hon.  Solomon  N.  Downs  in  the 
U.  S.  senate,  his  oflficial  term  ending  March  4, 
1859.  In  the  senate  he  distinguished  himself, 
and  having  been  gradually  led  by  the  prog- 
ress ^  the  controversy  respecting  slavery  to 
ally  himself  with  the  democrats,  he  attained  to 
prominence  in  the  southern  wing  of  the  demo- 
cratic party.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  a 
sharp  personal  controversy  between  him  and 
Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  which  was  about  to  cause 
a  duel  when  Mr.  Davis  apologized  on  the  floor 
of  the  senate  for  the  harsh  language  he  had 
used,  a  too  great  facility  in.  which  he  attrib- 
uted to  his  military  education.  Mr.  Benjamin 
advocated  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  of  Mr. 
Douglas  in  1854,  but  subsequently  insisted  that 
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the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty,  which 
Mr.  Douglas  held  to  be  the  essential  feature  of 
that  measure,  was  definitivelj  set  aside  by  the 
declaration  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  Dred 
Scott  case,  which  he  contended  ought  to  be  con- 
clusive both  as  regarded  the  democratic  party 
and  the  country  at  large.  Indeed,  he  was  so  de- 
cided an  advocate  of  the  legal  claims  of  slavery, 
that  he  drew  from  Mr.  Wade  of  Ohio,  on  one 
occasion,  the  witty  charge  that  he  was  "  a  He- 
brew with  Egyptian  principles."  Keelected  to 
the  senate  in  1859,  chiefly  through  the  influence 
of  his  colleague,  Mr.  John  Slidell,  he  was  ab- 
sent in  California  in  the  latter  part  of  1860, 
having  been  engaged  as  counsel  in  a  lawsuit  re- 
specting the  ownership  of  the  New  Almaden 
quicksilver  mine;  but  returning  shortly  after 
the  opening  of  congress,  he  announced,  Dec. 
31,  1860,  his  adhesion  to  the  southern  cause 
in  a  speech  of  much  power  and  eifectiveness,  in 
which  he  declared  that  the  South  could  never 
be  subdued.  He  withdrew  from  the  senate, 
together  with  his  colleague,  Mr.  Slidell,  Feb. 
4,  1861,  and  was  immediately  appointed  attor- 
ney-general in  the  provisional  government  of 
the  southern  confederacy.  In  Aug.  1861,  he 
became  acting  secretary  of  war  in  place  of  L. 
P.  Walker,  to  which  post  he  was  definitely  ap- 
pointed Nov.  10,  and  retained  it  till  after  the 
capture  of  Roanoke  island  by  the  Union  forces, 
Feb.  7,  1862,  which  surrender  a  committee  of 
the  confederate  congress  denounced  in  their 
report  as  due  to  incompetency  and  neglect  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  war  department.  Mr. 
Benjamin  thereupon  resigned  that  place,  and 
was  appointed  secretary  of  state  instead  of  Mr. 
R.  M.  T.  Hunter  of  Virginia,  who  had  resigned 
on  being  elected  to  the  confederate  senate.  This 
office  Mr.  Benjamin  still  holds. — Among  the  re- 
markable events  in  Mr.  Benjamin's  public  career 
were  his  share  in  the  Tehuantepec  railroad 
speculation,  in  which,  had  it  been  successful, 
he  was  to  have  had  a  large  interest  in  consider- 
ation of  his  services  in  securing  the  favor  of 
the  U.  S.  government  and  the  support  of  capi- 
talists, and  his  participation  in  the  so  called 
Houmas  land  grant.  The  U.  S.  senate  appoint- 
ed a  committee,  of  which  the  Hon.  Robert 
Toombs  was  chairman,  to  investigate  this  latter 
affair  ;  Mr.  Toombs  in  his  report  denounced  the 
transaction  with  much  severity  of  language, 
and  the  clause  confirming  the  titles  of  Messrs. 
Benjamin,  Slidell,  and  others,  introduced  with- 
out being  suspected  in  a  bill  to  settle  land 
claims  in  Missouri,  was  subsequently  repealed. 
BENTON,  William  P.,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Mary- 
land, emigrated  early  in  life  to  Wayne  co.,  Ind., 
practised  law,  and  was  elected  a  judge  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas  in  1856.  When  the 
civil  war  broke  out  he  took  command  of  the  8th 
Indiana  volunteers,  at  the  head  of  which  he 
fought  with  distinction  in  Ool.  Jefferson  0. 
Davis's  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Pea  ridge.  He 
was  commissioned  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers April  28. 


BERRY,  HiEAM  Geegoey,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Thomas- 
ton  (now  Rockland),  Me.,  Aug.  27,  1824.  He 
worked  as  a  carpenter  for  some  years,  was  after- 
ward successfully  engaged  in  navigation,  served 
in  the  state  legislature,  was  mayor  of  Rockland, 
and  held  various  offices  in  the  Maine  militia. 
Under  the  call  for  troops  in  the  spring  of  1861, 
he  was  made  colonel  of  the  4th  Maine  volunteers 
(June  4),  and  was  in  the  battle  of  Bull  run.  He 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
March  17,  1862,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
the  battles  of  Williamsburg  and  Fair  Oaks. 

BETHEL,  Geeat  and  Little,  places  situated 
on  the  road  from  Fortress  Monroe  to  York- 
town,  Ya.,  the  latter  being  about  9  m.  from 
Hampton,  the  former  about  3  m.  nearer  York- 
town.  A  confederate  outpost  of  some  strength 
was  established  at  Little  Bethel  early  in  June, 
1861,  and  on  the  night  of  the  9th  a  strong  de- 
tachment of  IT.  S.  troops,  under  command  of 
Brig.  Gen.  Pierce,  went  from  Fortress  Monroe 
and  Newport  News  to  surprise  this  post, 
thence  being  ordered  to  push  on,  if  successful 
in  the  first  attack,  and  reconnoitre  a  battery  at 
Great  Bethel,  with  the  intention  of  attacking 
that  in  case  it  should  appear  prudent  to  do  so. 
The  force  consisted  of  Duryee's  New  York 
zouaves.  Col.  Townsend's  Albany  regiment,  and 
Ool.  Bendix's  New  York  regiment,  with  de- 
tachments from  the  1st  Vermont  and  3d  Mas- 
sachusetts regiments.  A  portion  of  the  force 
was  to  pass  to  the  rear  of  Little  Bethel,  thus 
cutting  oft"  the  enemy,  while  Cols.  Townsend 
and  Bendix,  marching  at  different  times,  were 
to  effect  a  junction  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
the  same  place,  attacking  it  in  front.  The  de- 
tachment of  Col.  Townsend  was  fired  upon  by 
that  of  Col.  Bendix,  being  mistaken  for  the 
enemy,  whereby  2  were  killed  and  29  wound- 
ed. Thus  all  hope  of  surprising  the  confed- 
erates was  destroyed,  and  on  reaching  Little 
Bethel  it  was  found  that  they  had  abandoned 
the  place.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  chief 
purpose  of  the  reconnoissance  was  thus  defeated, 
it  was  resolved  to  go  on  to  Great  Bethel.  Ac- 
cordingly, Little  Bethel  was  destroyed,  and  the 
column  moved  forward.  They  soon  encoun- 
tered a  masked  battery,  and  in  attempting  to 
take  it  were  hopelessly  repulsed,  though  fight- 
ing with  marked  bravery  for  an  hour  and  a 
half.  The  confederate  force  was  about  1,500. 
The  loss  on  the  Union  side  was  16  killed,  34 
wounded,  and  5  missing.  Among  the  killed 
were  Lieut.  Greble,  of  the  regular  army,  and 
Major  Theodore  Winthrop,  aid  to  Gen.  Butler. 

BIDDLE,  James,  an  officer  of  the  U.  S. 
navy,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  Feb.  1783,  died 
thercy  Oct.  1,  1848.  He  entered  the  navy  as 
midshipman  in  Feb.  1800,  and  made  his  first 
cruise  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
Thomas  Truxtun,  on  the  West  India  station. 
During  the  war  with  Tripoli  he  served  in  the 
Constellation  and  Philadelphia,  and  after  the 
loss  of  the  latter  ship  in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli 
(see  Bainbeidge,  Willlam)  was  a  prisoner  19 
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months.  At  the  conchision  of  peace  he  was 
released  and  returned  to  America,  arriving  at 
Philadelphia  in  Sept.  1805.  From  this  period 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  in  1812,  he  was  employed  in  various 
situations,  and  was  for  a  short  time  in  the 
merchant  service,  in  which  he  made  a  voyage 
to  China.  In  Feb.  1807,  he  was  promoted  to 
be  lieutenant.  On  Oct.  18,  1812,  he  sailed 
from  Philadelphia  in  the  sloop  of  war  "Wasp, 
Capt.  Jacob  Jones,  which  when  6  days  out 
captured  the  British  sloop  of  war  Prolic,  Capt. 
Whinyates.  Lieut.  Biddle  distinguished  him- 
self highly  in  this  action,  heading  the  boarding 
party.  He  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
prize,  but  both  ships  were  soon  taken  by  the 
Poictiers  (74),  and  carried  into  Bermuda.  In 
March,  1813,  upon  being  exchanged,  Lieut. 
Biddle  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  master 
commandant,  and  appointed  to  command  a 
flotilla  of  gunboats  upon  the  Delaware.  He 
was  soon  afterward  transferred  to  the  Hornet 
(18),  attached  to  the  squadron  of  Commodore 
Stephen  Decatur,  jr.,  and  was  for  many  months 
blockaded  in  the  harbor  of  New  London.  He 
finally  obtained  permission  to  attempt  to  es- 
cape, in  which  he  was  successful,  and  joined  a 
force  in  New  York,  commanded  by  Decatur, 
destined  to  cruise  in  the  East  Indies.  On  Jan. 
23, 1815,  he  sailed  from  New  York  in  company 
with  the  Peacock,  Capt.  Warrington,  and  Tom 
Bowline,  a  store  vessel.  Com.  Decatur  had 
sailed  in  the  President  (44)  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore. On  March  23,  off  the  island  of  Tristan 
d'Acunha,  Capt.  Biddle  captured,  after  a  sharp 
action,  the  British  vessel  Penguin,  Capt.  Dickin- 
son, mounting  16  32-lb.  carronades  and  two 
long  12s,  with  a  total  complement  of  132  men. 
Her  loss  was  14  killed,  including  her  command- 
er, and  28  wounded.  The  Hornet  was  rather 
superior  in  force,  mounting  18  32-lb  carronades 
and  two  long  12s.  Her  loss  was  but  1  killed  and 
10  wounded,  including  Capt.  Biddle,  severely. 
Soon  after  this  enccagement  the  Hornet  was 
joined  at  Tristan  d'Acunha  by  the  Peacock, 
and  both  ships  sailed  for  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope.  On  April  27  a  British  74-gun  ship  was 
discovered,  which  chased  the  Hornet  36  hours, 
firing  upon  her  several  times,  at  a  distance  of 
not  over  f  of  a  mile.  Capt.  Biddle,  still  feeble 
from  his  wounds,  saved  his  ship,  though  with 
the  loss  of  his  guns  and  equipments,  which 
were  thrown  overboard  to  lighten  her.  This 
rendered  it  necessary  to  make  for  a  neutral 
port,  and  he  put  into  San  Salvador.  On  his 
arrival  there,  learning  that  peace  had  been 
concluded  between  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land, he  sailed  for  New  York,  where  he  ar- 
rived July  30.  For  his  action  with  the  Pen- 
guin congress  voted  Capt.  Biddle  a  gold  medal. 
Philadelphia  presented  him  with  a  service  of 
plate,  and  other  honors  were  bestowed  upon 
him.  In  Feb.  1815,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  captain.  He  participated  largely  in 
active  service  after  the  war  of  1812,  holding 
special  and  important  commands  at  various 


times,  in  the  Pacific,  upon  the  coast  of  South 
America,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  and  of  a 
squadron  in  the  Mediteranean  from  1830  to 
1832.  While  upon  the  last  named  service  he' 
was  employed  as  a  commissioner  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  with  the  Ottoman  government. 

BIENVILLE,  Jean  Baptiste  Lemoine,  sieur 
de,  the  2d  colonial  governor  of  Louisiana,  born  in 
Montreal,  Feb.  23, 1680,  died  in  France  in  1768. 
He  was  the  son  of  Charles  Lemoine  (see  Le- 
MoiNE,  in  this  supplement),  and  with  his  bro- 
ther Iberville  early  entered  the  naval  service 
of  France,  and  served  under  him  during  7  voy- 
ages. He  was  severely  wounded  in  the  head  in 
a  conflict  off  the  coast  of  New  England  between 
the  French  ship  Pelican,  42,  commanded  by 
Iberville,  and  three  English  men  of  war,  one  a 
52  and  the  others  carrying  42  guns  each,  in 
which  the  Pelican  was  victorious.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  afterward  for  a  time  governor  of 
Detroit,  but  this  seems  hardly  probable  consid- 
ering his  extreme  youth  at  the  time.  When 
Iberville  set  out  from  France  in  1698  on  his  ex- 
pedition to  found  a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  he  took  with  him  his  two  brothers, 
Sauvolle  and  Bienville.  The  first  settlement 
being  established  at  Biloxi,  and  Sauvolle  being 
left  in  command,  Iberville  returned  to  Europe, 
while  Bienville  was  engaged  in  explorations  of 
the  surrounding  country.  In  1699,  while  de- 
scending the  Mississippi  in  a  small  boat,  he 
met,  at  a  point  still  called  English  Town,  18  m. 
below  the  site  of  New  Orleans,  an  English 
armed  vessel  going  up  the  river  in  search  of  a 
place  to  found  a  colony;  but  on  Bienville's 
representation  that  the  region  was  already  oc- 
cupied by  the  French,  the  Englishman  put 
about  and  abandoned  the  enterprise.  Iberville 
returned,  Dec.  7,  with  a  commission  for  Sau- 
volle as  governor  of  Louisiana;  and  on  Jan. 
17,  1700,  Bienville  assisted  in  constructing  a 
fort  on  the  river  54  m.  above  its  mouth,  where 
he  was  left  in  command  on  Iberville's  second 
return  to  France.  On  the  death  of  Sauvolle, 
July  22,  1701,  Bienville  succeeded  him  in  the 
direction  of  the  colony,  whose  principal  seat 
was  now  transferred  to  Mobile.  In  1704  he 
was  joined  by  his  younger  brother  Chgiteaugay 
with  a  band  of  17  settlers  from  Canada,  who 
were  followed  by  another  ship  bringing  from 
France  "20  girls  sent  by  his  majesty  to  be 
married  to  the  Canadians  and  the  other  inhabi- 
tants of  Mobile  in  order  to  consolidate  the 
colony" — an  addition  which  led  to  trouble  in 
1706,  when  these  women  revolted  at  the  ne- 
cessity of  living  on  maize.  Bienville  had  other 
difficulties  in  abundance — pestilence,  and  quar- 
rels with  La  Salle,  the  royal  commissary,  who  on 
Dec.  7,  1706,  charged  Bienville  and  his  brothers 
with  "every  sort  of  malfeasances  and  dilapida- 
tions ;"  and  on  Iberville's  death  he  was  threat- 
ened with  Indian  hostilities.  Finally,  on  July 
13,  1707,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  o^ce  as 
governor,  but  as  his  successor  died  on  his  way 
from  France  he  still  retained  the  office.  In 
1708,  the  attempt  to  cultivate  the  lands  of  the 
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colony  by  Indian  slaves  having  failed,  Bienville 
proposed  to  the  home  government  to  procure 
negroes  from  the  French  Antilles.  *'  We  shall 
give,"  he  said,  "  three  Indians  for  two  negroes. 
The  Indians,  when  in  the  islands,  will  not  be 
able  to  run  away,  and  the  negroes  will  not  dare 
to  become  fugitives  in  Louisiana,  because  the 
Indians  would  kill  them."  In  Jan.  1709,  the 
colonists  were  reduced  to  live  on  acorns;  in 
1710  they  were  to  a  great  extent  dependent  for 
food  upon  the  Indians  about  them ;  in  1712  the 
king  granted  to  Antoine  Crozat  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  trading  with  Louisiana  for  15  years, 
including  the  right  of  bringing  in  every  year  a 
ship  load  of  negroes  from  Africa.  On  May  17, 
1713,  Bienville  was  superseded  by  the  arrival 
of  La  Motte  Cadillac  as  governor,  who  brought 
with  him  for  Bienville  a  commission  as  lieu- 
tenant-governor. Of  course  the  two  quarrelled, 
but  the  dispute  was  much  inflamed  when  Bien- 
ville declined  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Cadil- 
lac, who  had  fallen  in  love  with  him,  and  had 
persuaded  her  father  to  propose  the  alliance. 
Cadillac  sent  him  with  50  men  into  the  country 
of  the  Natchez,  apparently  hoping  that  he 
would  be  destroyed ;  but  by  cunning  treachery 
and  unscrupulous  severity  of  conduct  he  gained 
the  advantage  over  the  Indians,  so  far  as  to 
compel  them  to  build  for  him  a  strong  fort, 
in  which  he  left  a  garrison,  and  returned  to 
Mobile,  Oct.  4,  1716.  On  March  9,  1717,  Do 
I'Epinay  arrived  to  supersede  Cadillac  as  gov- 
ernor, and  Bienville  was  decorated  with  the 
cross  of  St.  Louis  and  received  the  gift  of  Horn 
island  on  the  coast  of  the  present  state  of  Ala- 
bama. He  quarrelled  with  the  new  governor, 
whose  administration  was  concluded  on  the 
surrender  of  the  charter  of  Antoine  Crozat  and 
the  formation  of  Law's  Mississippi  company  at 
Paris,  Sept.  6,  1717.  On  March  9,  1718,  ar- 
rived the  first  expedition  sent  to  Louisiana  by 
this  company,  consisting  of  three  vessels,  and 
bringing  a  commission  for  Bienville  as  gov- 
ernor of  the  colony.  He  now  planted  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  and  on  May  14,  war  having 
broken  out  between  France  and  Spain,  he  took 
Pensacola,  where  he  placed  his  brother  Cha- 
teauguay  in  command.  Recaptured  by  the 
Spanish,  Bienville  retook  it  in  September.  In 
1723  he  transferred  the  seat  of  government  to 
New  Orleans.  On  Jan.  16^  1724,  he  was  or- 
dered to  France  to  answer  charges  that  had 
been  brought  against  him.  Before  leaving  the 
colony  in  March,  he  published  his  so  called 
black  code,  relating  chiefly  to  slaves,  which 
remained  in  force  till  after  the  transfer  of 
Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  and  was  after- 
ward to  a  great  extent  preserved  in  the  ne- 
gro laws  of  the  state ;  this  code  also  banished 
Jews,  and  prohibited  every  religion  but  the 
Roman  Catholic.  On  Aug.  9, 1726,  he  was  re- 
moved from  his  ofiice  of  governor,  Perier  being 
appointed  in  his  place ;  at  the  same  time  Cha- 
teauguay  was  removed  from  the  office  of  lieu- 
tenant-governor and  ordered  to  France.  There 
Bienville  remained  until  1733,  when  he  was 


reappointed  governor  of  the  colony  and  raised 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  In  1736  he 
conducted  an  unsuccessful  campaign  against  the 
Chickasaws,  and  in  1739  set  out  on  another  ex- 
pedition against  them,  but  returned  in  March, 
1740,  without  having  made  an  attack  for  fear 
of  "  compromising  the  arms  of  the  king."  One 
of  his  subordinates,  however,  advanced  at  the 
head  of  a  small  force,  when  the  Chickasaws 
submitted  and  made  a  treaty  of  peace.  In  con- 
sequence Bienville  was  superseded,  and  on  May 
10,  1743,  departed  for  France,  where  he  re- 
mained through  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1765, 
in  his  86th  year,  he  joined  the  agent  of  Loui- 
siana in  entreating  the  French  government  not 
to  surrender  that  country  to  Spain. 

BIGELOW,  Eeastus  B.,  an  American  in- 
ventor, born  in  West  Boylston,  Mass.,  in  April, 
1814.  He  was  intended  for  a  physician,  but 
his  father,  a  cotton  manufacturer,  having  failed 
in  business,  the  son  was  left  without  means  to 
finish  his  studies.  He  resolved  to  apply  him- 
self to  some  mechanical  invention  by  which  he 
hoped  to  earn  enough  money  to  continue  his 
education,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  contrived 
an  automatic  loom  for  weaving  knotted  coun- 
terpanes. He  obtained  a  patent  for  this  ma- 
chine in  1838,  and  made  a  contract  with  cer- 
tain capitalists  to  build  3  looms ;  but  before  the 
looms  were  built,  having  seen  some  imported 
counterpanes  of  a  new  kind  which  would  soon 
supersede  those  made  by  his  machine,  he  con- 
sented to  the  cancelling  of  the  contract,  and  in 
1840  produced  another  loom  capable  of  weav- 
ing the  new  fabric.  This  machine  is  still  in 
use.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  invented  a  loom 
for  weaving  coach  lace,  and  soon  afterward, 
having  given  up  the  intention  of  studying  med- 
icine, turned  his  attention  to  carpet  weaving. 
In  1839  he  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Lowell  manufacturing  company,  under  which 
before  the  close  of  the  year  he  produced  the 
first  power  loom  for  weaving  2-ply  ingrain  car- 
pets. It  was  at  once  successful,  and,  having 
been  repeatedly  improved  by  the  inventor,  was 
introduced  into  a  number  of  manufacturing 
towns,  and  is  still  in  very  extensive  use.  (See 
Caepet,  vol.  iv.)  In  the  spring  of  1862  Mr. 
Bigelow  proposed  a  scheme  of  uniform  taxation 
throughout  the  United  States  by  means  of 
stamps,  and  in  the  same  year  he  published ''  The 
Tariff  Question  considered  in  regard  to  the 
Policy  of  England  and  the  Interests  of  'the 
United  States"  (large  4to.,  Boston). 

BIRNEY,  David  Bell,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Hunts- 
ville,  Ala.,  May  29,  1825.  He  removed  to  Cin- 
cinnati in  his  youth  with  his  father,  James  G. 
Birney,  and  studied  law,  but  before  commenc- 
ing practice  spent  several  years  in  Michigan, 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits.  In  1848  he 
removed  to  Philadelphia.  At  the  first  call  of 
the  president  for  75,000  volunteers  in  April, 
1861,  he  raised  a  regiment,  the  23d  Pennsyl- 
vania volunteers,  to  serve  for  three  months, 
and  when  that  time  expired  reorganized  it  for 
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a  new  term  of  service.  In  Dec.  1861,  he  was 
appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and 
placed  in  command  of  a  brigade  which  was  dis- 
tinguished at  Yorktown,  Williamsburg,  and  the 
battles  before  Kichmond,  and  especially  in  the 
second  battle  of  Bull  run,  Aug.  29,  1862. 

BISOHOF,  Kael  Gustav,  a  German  geol- 
ogist and  chemist,  born  in  a  suburb  of  Nurem- 
berg, Jan.  18,  1792.  He  studied  at  Erlangen, 
devoting  himself  especially  to  mathematics 
and  astronomy,  and  subsequently  to  chemistry, 
physics,  and  geology,  succeeded  his  teacher, 
Prof.  Hildebrand,  in  the  chair  of  chemistry  at 
the  university  of  Erlangen,  and  in  1822  was 
called  to  a  similar  position  in  that  of  Bonn, 
which  he  still  holds  (1862).  His  works  are 
numerous  and  highly  esteemed.  The  most  im- 
portant are :  Entwichelung  der  Pflanzensubstanz 
(Erlangen,  1819) ;  Lehrhuch  der  reinen  Chemie 
(Bonn,  1824)  ;  Die  vulJcaniscJien  Mineralquellen 
DeutscMands  und  FranhreicJis  (Bonn,  1826) ; 
Die  Wdrmelehre  des  Innern  unsers  Erdlcorpers 
(Leipsic,  1837) ;  and  Lehrhuch  der  cliemischen 
und  physihalischen  Geologie  (Bonn,  1847  et 
seq.) ;  beside  ''  Lectures"  (1843)  and  "  Popular 
Letters  to  a  Lady"  (1848-9)  on  natural  science. 

BLACK  HAWK,  a  chief  of  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  born  about  1768  at  the  principal  Sac 
village  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Mississippi,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Eock  river,  died  at  the  village 
of  his  tribe  on  the  Des  Moines  river,  Iowa,  Oct. 
3,  1838.  About  1788  he  succeeded  his  father, 
who  had  been  killed  by  a  Cherokee,  as  head 
chief  of  the  Sacs.  In  1804,  by  a  treaty  made 
with  Gen.  Harrison  at  St.  Louis,  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes  sold  to  the  United  States  their  lands, 
extending  some  700  miles  along  the  Mississippi, 
for  $1,000  a  year.  Black  Hawk  maintained 
that  the  chiefs  who  signed  this  treaty  were 
drunk  at  the  time,  but  it  was  ratified  by  another 
treaty  in  1815,  after  the  close  of  the  war  of 
1812,  in  which  Black  Hawk  with  some  of  the 
Sacs  took  part  on  the  side  of  England ;  and 
again  by  a  third  treaty  at  St.  Louis  in  1816, 
which  was  signed  by  Black  Hawk  himself.  In 
1823,  in  compliance  with  these  treaties,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  led  by  a 
chief  named  Keokuk,  removed  across  the  Mis- 
sissippi, but  Black  Hawk  and  his  followers  re- 
mained behind.  In  1829  the  land  occupied  by 
the  Sac  village  was  sold  to  white  settlers,  and 
in  tjie  spring  of  1831  the  corn  which  the  In- 
dians planted  was  ploughed  up.  Black  Hawk 
threatened  retaliation.  Governor  Reynolds  of 
Illinois  called  out  the  militia.  Gen.  Gaines  took 
possession  of  the  village,  and  Black  Hawk  re- 
treated across  the  Mississippi,  and  made  a  new 
treaty  agreeing  not  to  return  into  Illinois  with- 
out permission.  Nevertheless,  having  been 
informed  that  several  other  tribes  would  assist 
him,  and  believing  that  the  British,  to  whom 
he  nad  always  been  friendly,  would  give  him 
aid,  he  recrossed  the  Mississippi  with  his  people 
in  the  spring  of  1832,  and  ascended  the  Rock 
river  to  a  Winnebago  village.  Here  a  band  of 
5u  of  his  warriors  was  attacked  by  a  force  of 


300  mounted  militia,  who  had  shot  the  bearer 
of  a  flag  of  truce  sent  by  the  chief  to  meet 
them,  and  who  were  put  to  flight  in  the  en- 
counter which  followed.  Black  Hawk's  men 
were  now  divided  into  squads  and  butchered 
the  settlers  at  every  opportunity,  and  general 
alarm  prevailed  throughout  Illinois  and  Wis- 
consin. Troops  were  sent  thither  from  the 
eastern  states,  and  Gen.  Scott  took  command ; 
but  the  cholera  breaking  out  among  the  sol- 
diers, interfered  greatly  with  their  operations. 
Finally  the  Indians  were  driven  to  the  Wiscon- 
sin river,  and  defeated  there  on  July  21  by 
Gen.  Dodge,  some  40  of  their  braves  being 
killed  in  the  battle,  and  again  at  the  river  Bad- 
axe  by  Gen.  Atkinson  on  Aug.  2.  Black  Hawk 
escaped,  but  was  taken  by  a  couple  of  Winne- 
bagoes  and  delivered  to  Gen.  Scott  at  Prairie 
du  Chien,  Aug.  27,  1832.  A  new  treaty  was 
made  at  Rock  island,  Sept.  21,  by  which  the 
lands  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  W.  of  the  Missis- 
sippi were  sold,  and  the  tribes,  some  3,000  in 
number,  removed  to  the  region  about  Fort  Des 
Moines.  Black  Hawk  with  his  two  sons  and 
seven  others  of  the  principal  warriors  were 
detained  as  hostages,  were  seen  by  the  curious 
in  passing  through  the  principal  cities  of  the 
eastern  states,  and  were  confined  in  Fortress 
Monroe  until  June  5,  1833,  when  they  were 
released  and  returned  to  their  tribe. 

BLAIR,  Montgomery,  an  American  states- 
man, born  in  Franklin  co.,  Ky.,  May  10,  1813, 
was  graduated  at  West  Point  military  academy 
in  1835,  and  was  appointed  a  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  2d  artillery,  in  which  capacity  he  served  in 
the  Florida  war.  He  resigned  on  May  20, 1836, 
studied  law,  and  began  the  practice  of  that 
profession  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1837.  He  was 
appointed  U.  S.  district  attorney  for  Missouri 
in  1839,  and  held  that  office  till  1843,  when  he 
became  a  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
in  which  post  he  remained  till  1849,  when  he 
resigned  it.  In  1842  he  was  also  mayor  of  St. 
Louis.  In  1852  he  removed  to  Maryland,  where 
he  resided  until  his  appointment  as  postmaster- 
general  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Lincoln  in 
March,  1861.  Previous  to  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  he  had  been  a  democrat,  but 
after  the  consummation  of  that  measure  he  at- 
tached himself  to  the  republican  party,  and  was 
removed  accordingly  by  President  Buchanan 
from  the  office  of  solicitor  to  the  court  of 
claims,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  by 
President  Pierce ;  and  in  1860  he  presided  over 
the  republican  state  convention  of  Maryland, 
and  was  a  candidate  for  presidential  elector  on 
the  republican  ticket.  In  the  famous  Dred 
Scott  case  he  was  counsel  for  the  plaintiff: 

BLAKE,  George  Smith,  an  American  naval 
officer,  born  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1803.  He 
entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  1818, 
and  his  early  services  were  in  the  Independ- 
ence and  Columbus,  Commodore  William  Bain- 
bridge,  and  the  Alligator,  Lieut.  Comdt.  R. 
F.  Stockton,  returning  to  the  United  States 
from  the  African  station  in  1821  in  a  Portu- 
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guese  prize.     He  next  passed  several  years  in 
the  merchant  service  on  furlough  ;  in  1827  was 
promoted  to  be  lieutenant,  and  attached  to  the 
Grampus  on  the  West  India  station,  cruising  for 
the  suppression  of  piracy;  was  employed  in 
1832  on  a  special  survey  of  Narraganset  bay, 
and  from  1835  to  1846  on  the  survey  of  the 
coast;    and  in  1846,  when  the  Mexican  war 
broke  out,  obtained  command  of  the  10-gun 
brig  Perry.    While  cruising  oif  the  coast  of 
Cuba  he  encountered  the  noted  hurricane  of 
October  of  that  year.     The  Perry  scudded  be- 
fore this   hurricane  21   hours,  her  track  de- 
scribing nearly  a  circle,  when  she  was  thrown 
upon  the  coast  of  Florida  a  mere  wreck.     She 
was  extricated,  however,  and  taken  to  Phila- 
delphia   under  jury    masts.      Lieut.    Oomdt. 
Blake  requested  a  court  of  inquiry,  but  the  for- 
mality was  not  deemed  necessary,  the  secretary 
of  the  navy  stating  in  a  letter  officially  published 
that  the  department  considered  his  claims  to 
the  character  of  a  *'  zealous  and  skilful  officer" 
rather  ''  elevated  than  depressed  by  his  con- 
duct in  the  trying  and  perilous  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed."    In  1847  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  commander,  in  which  grade  he 
was  attached  for  some  time  to  the  bureau  of 
construction  and  equipment.    He  also  served 
as  fleet  captain  and  commander  of  the  razee 
Independence  in  the  Mediterranean  for  3  years, 
and  was  emploved  on  special  duty  connected 
with  the  Stevens  battery.     In  1855  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  in  1857 
was  ordered  to  relieve  Oapt.  (now  Rear  Admi- 
ral)  Goldsborough  as   superintendent  of  the 
XJ.  S.  naval  academy,  which  office  he  still  holds. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  demonstra- 
tions were  made  toward  seizing  the  academy 
(then  at  Annapolis,  Md.)  and  the  frigate  Con- 
stitution, which  was  lying  in  the  harbor  as  the 
school   ship  of  the   institution;    but  prompt 
measures  were  taken  to  prevent  the  seizure, 
and,  according  to  the  official  report  of  the  sec- 
retary of  the  navy,  ''  the  young  men,  under  the 
superintendence  and  guidance  of  Oapt.  Blake, 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  result." 
On  the  removal  of  the  academy  to  I^Tewport, 
R.  I.,  it  was  deemed  important,  says  Secretary 
Welles,  in  his  annual-  report  of  Dec.  1861,  that 
the  superintendent  should  be  continued  in  his 
office  until  the  institution  is  pennanently  rees- 
tablished.    On  the  reorganization  of  the  navy 
in  July,  1862,  Oapt.  Blake  was  promoted  to  be 
commodore.    He  has  been  nearly  45  years  in 
the  navy,  and  has  been  employed  37  years,  17 
years  being  on  sea  service. 

BLANCHARD,  Albeet  G-.,  a  general  in  the 
service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts about  1810,  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1829  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieuten- 
ant in  the  3d  infantry ;  became  2d  lieutenant 
Aug.  31, 1833, 1st  lieutenant  Oct.  30,  1836,  and 
resigned  Oct.  1,  1840,  to  enter  upon  commer- 
cial life  at  Kew  Orleans.  In  1843  he  became 
director  of  public  schools  in  that  city,  and 
retained  that  office  for  two  years.    He  volun- 
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teered  for  the  Mexican  war  in  May,  1846,  and 
served  as  captain  in  Dakin's  Louisiana  regiment 
until  May  15,  1847,  having  distinguished  him- 
self at  Monterey,  and  having,  April  9,  1847, 
declined  the  appointment  of  captain  of  volti- 
geurs.  He  was  appointed,  May  27, 1847,  major 
in  the  12th  infantry,  and  served  in  that  capacity 
till  the  close  of  the  war,  being  disbanded  with 
his  regiment  July  25,  1848.  He  now  returned 
to  ISTew^  Orleans,  where  on  Feb.  1,  1849,  he  be- 
came district  surveyor  of  the  2d  municipality. 
After  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  1861,  he 
was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  in  the  con- 
federate army,  which  rank  he  still  retains. 

BLENKER,  Louis,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Worms, 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  in  1812.    He  was  brought 
up  to  his  father's  craft,  that  of  a  jeweller, 
but  at  the  age  of  20  enlisted  in  the  Bava- 
rian  legion,  which  was  raised  to  accompa- 
ny the  newly  elected  King  Otho  to  Greece. 
His  corps  was  actively  employed  against  the 
Mainotes  and  Roumeliotes,  and  Blenker  rose 
to  be  sergeant,  and  when  the  legion  was  dis- 
banded in  1837  received  with  his  discharge  the 
rank  of  lieutenant.     He  studied  medicine  for  a 
little  while  in  Munich,  then  engaged  in  the  wine 
trade  at  Worms,  and  in  1849  became  a  leading 
member  of  the  revolutionary  government  in 
that  city,  being  burgomaster  and  commander 
of  the  national  guard.    Joining  the  revolution- 
ary army  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of 
men,  he  fought  in  one  or  two  successful  engage- 
ments with  the  Prussians,  and  then  took  com- 
mand of  that  portion  of  the  insurgent  forces 
destined  to  cover  Oarlsruhe  and  sustain  Mieros- 
lawski.    After  the  combat  of  Durlach  he  oc- 
cupied Mtihlburg  and  Knielingen,  from  which 
he  was  driven  after  a  hard  struggle.    On  the 
departure  of  Mieroslawski  he  joined  the  forces 
of  Sigel,  but  the  revolution  was  now  completely 
crushed,  and  he  retired  into  Switzerland.     Or- 
dered, in  Sept.  1849,  to  leave  that  country,  he 
embarked  at  Havre  for  the  United  States,  and 
settled  on  a  farm  in  Rockland  co.,  IST.  Y.     He 
soon  removed  to  ISTew  York  city,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  commerce  until   1861.    He  then 
raised  the  8th  regiment  New  York  volunteers, 
with  which  he  marched  to  Washington  in  May, 
and  shortly  before  the  advance  upon  Oentre- 
ville  was  put  in  command  of  a  brigade  of  the 
6th  division  under  Col.  Miles.  At  the  first  battle 
of  Bull  run,  he  covered  the  retreat  with  great 
steadiness,  and  for  his  services  on  that  day  was 
commissioned  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers, 
Aug.  9.     He  remained  with  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,   commanding  a  division,   until   the 
commencement   of  the  Yorktown  campaign, 
when  he  was  ordered  to  western  Virginia.  Gen. 
Fremont,  after  entering  the  valley  of  Virginia 
in  July,  1862,  relieved  him  from  duty,  and  since 
that  time  he  has  not  been  in  active  service. 

BLUNT,  James  G.,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Hancock 
CO.,  Me.,  in  1826.  From  14  to  19  years  of  age 
he  was  a  sailor.    He  then  removed  to  Ohio, 
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was  graduated  at  the  Starling  medical  college, 
Columbus,  in  1849,  practised  his  profession  in 
Dark  co.,  Ohio,  until  1856,  and  then  settled 
in  Anderson  co.,  Kansas,  as  a  physician  and 
farmer.  He  was  a  prominent  leader  of  the  free 
state  party  during  the  struggles  of  1856-7,  and 
a  member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the 
present  constitution  of  the  state.  In  July,  1861, 
he  took  the  field  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
3d  Kansas  volunteers.  He  commanded  the 
cavalry  of  Gen.  James  Lane's  brigade,  and  on 
April  8,  1862,  was  appointed  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers,  and  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  department  of  Kansas.  On  Oct.  22,  1862, 
he  engaged  a  confederate  force  at  Maysville, 
near  the  K.  W.  corner  of  Arkansas,  and  totally 
routed  it  after  an  action  of  one  hour. 

BOGGS,  Ohaeles  Stuaet,  an  officer  of  the 
U.  S.  navy,  born  in  New  Brunswick,  N".  J., 
Jan.  28,  1811.  He  is  a  nephew  of  Oapt.  James 
Lawrence,  of  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  who  fell 
in  the  action  with  the  Shannon.  He  entered 
the  navy  in  1826,  and  made  his  first  cruise  in 
the  sloop  of  war  Warren,  Oapt.  Kearney,  on 
the  Mediterranean  station.  Subsequently  he 
served  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  the  Pacific ; 
was  attached  during  the  Mexican  war  to  the 
steamer  Princeton,  of  Commodore  Conner's 
squadron,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico;  and  in  1851 
was  ordered  to  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard  as  1st 
lieutenant.  He  was  promoted  to  be  com- 
mander in  1855,  and  assigned  by  the  secretary 
of  the  navy  to  the  U.  S.  mail  steamer  Illinois, 
which* he  commanded  for  3  years.  He  was 
then  appointed  lighthouse  inspector  for  the 
coast  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington 
territory.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  in 
1861,  he  was  ordered  home  and  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  gunboat  Yaruna,  belonging  to 
Flag  Officer  Farragut's  gulf  squadron.  In  the 
attack  of  the  squadron  upon  the  Mississippi 
forts,  April  18-24,  1862,  he  destroyed  6  of  the 
confederate  gunboats,  but  finally  lost  his  own 
vessel,  after  driving  his  antagonist  ashore  in 
flames.  When  he  found  the  Varuna  sinking,  he 
ran  her  ashore,  tied  her  to  the  trees,  and  fought 
his  guns  until  the  water  was  over  the  gun  tracks. 
He  returned  to  Washington  as  bearer  of  de- 
spatches, was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the 
new  sloop  of  war  Juniata,  and  soon  afterward 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain. 

BOHLEIT,  Heney,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Germany, 
killed  in  Virginia,  Aug.  23,  1862.  He  came  to 
America  while  a  young  man,  and  settled  as  a 
wine  and  liquor  merchant  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  amassed  a  fortune.  In  1861  he  en- 
tered the  army  as  colonel  of  the  T5th  (German) 
regiment  of  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  and  was 
attached  to  Gen.  Blenker's  command.  He  was 
commissioned  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
April  28,  1862,  served  under  Fremont  in  west- 
ern Virginia,  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Cross  Keys  (June  8),  and  was  specially  com- 
mended for  his  services  in  the  Shenandoah  val- 


ley under  Gen.  Sigel.  He  covered  the  retreat 
of  the  army  of  Virginia  across  the  Kappahan- 
nock,  and  fell  while  directing  the  movements 
of  his  brigade  in  a  skirmish  near  that  river. 

BONHAM,  MiLLEDGE  L.,  a  general  in  the 
service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  South 
Carolina  about  1815,  was  graduated  at  the  South 
Carolina  college  in  1834,  studied  law,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Columbia  in  1837,  and 
settled  at  Edgfield  Court  House ;  was  solici- 
tor for  the  southern  circuit  of  the  state  from 
1848  to  1850 ;  was  elected  a  representative  in 
congress  from  the  4th  district  in  1856,  and  was 
reelected  in  1858,  and  served  as  such  until  the 
withdrawal  of  the  members  from  South  Caro- 
lina, Dec.  24,  1860,  after  the  secession  of  that 
state,  when  he  went  out  with  the  others,  as  he 
had  long  before  proclaimed  he  should  do.  He 
was  appointed  major-general  of  the  troops  of 
South  Carolina,  and  afterward  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  the  confederate  army,  took  part  in  the 
battles  of  Blackburn's  ford  and  Bull  run,  and 
was  honorably  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the 
commanding  general.  Being  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  confederate  congress,  he  withdrew 
fropi  military  life. 

BOONEVILLE,  a  town  of  Cooper  co..  Mo., 
on  the  Missouri  river.  (See  Booneville,  vol. 
iii.)  A  battle  was  fought  here,  June  17,  1861, 
between  a  Union  force  of  2,000  men,  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Lyon,  and  4,^00  confederates 
under  Gov.  Jackson.  Gen.  Lyon  in  pursuit  left 
Jeff'erson  City  on  the  16th,  by  the  river,  and  dis- 
embarked his  men  at  7  o'clock  the  following 
morning,  at  a  point  about  4  m.  below  Boone- 
ville. The  confederate  force,  consisting  of  Mis- 
souri militia,  Over  whom  a  Mr.  Little  had  been 
placed  in  command  by  the  governor,  was  post- 
ed along  the  summit  of  a  hill  between  Boone- 
ville and  the  Union  troops  just  landed.  The 
attack  by  Lyon's  army  was  made  with  shells 
and  musketry,  and  for  a  short  time  sharply  re- 
turned. The  confederates,  however,  in  a  few 
minutes  retired,  forming  again  in  a  field  of 
wheat,  and  firing  from  this  and  from  a  grove 
upon  their  right.  In  about  20  minutes  they 
again  retreated  before  Lyon's  advance,  rallying 
once  more  at  the  distance  of  a  mile ;  but  being 
at  the  same  time  fired  upon  from  some  of  the 
steamers  which  followed,  at  the  end  of  an  hour 
they  threw  down  their  arms,  many  being  taken 
prisoners,  and  others  fleeing  through  the  town. 
The  national  force  took  two  cannon,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  small  arms  and  stores. 
The  loss  of  the  confederates  in  killed  was  esti- 
mated at  from  20  to  50 ;  the  Union  loss  was  2 
killed,  3  missing,  and  a  few  wounded. 

BOOTH,  Edwin,  an  American  actor,  second 
surviving  son  of  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  born 
on  his  father's  farm  near  Baltimore,  Md.,  in 
1833.  He  was  educated  for  the  stage,  trav- 
elling with  his  father  on  his  starring  engage- 
ments, occasionally  playing  small  parts,  and 
making  his  first  regular  appearance  on  the 
stage  in  1849  as  Tyrrell  in  Richard  III.  In 
1851,  on  occasion   of  Ms  father's  illness,  ho 
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took  his  place,  playing  Richard  at  the  Chatham 
theatre,  E"ew  York.  In  1852  he  went  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  engaged  for  '^  utility  business,"  and 
in  1854  made  a  visit  to  Australia,  stopping  on 
the  way  at  many  of  the  Pacific  islands.  He  re- 
turned to  California,  after  playing  a  successful 
engagement  in  the  Sandwich  islands,  and  in 
1857  appeared  at  Burton's  theatre  in  New 
York.  It  was  not,  however,  until  Nov.  1860, 
when  he  played  another  engagement  at  the 
same  theatre,  under  its  new  name  of  the  Win- 
ter Garden,  that  he  achieved  that  high  position 
on  the  stage  which  he  now  holds.  He  made  a 
professional  visit  to  England  in  the  summer  of 
1861,  played  at  the  London  Haymarket,  passed 
a  year  on  the  continent  engaged  in  the  study 
of  his  art,  and  returned  to  its  practice  in  New 
York  in  Sept.  1862. 

BORLAND,  Solon,  a  general  in  the  service 
of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Virginia,  was 
educated  in  North  Carolina,  studied  medicine, 
and  settled  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  where  he  prac- 
tised his  profession ;  served  in  the  Mexican  war 
as  major  of  the  Arkansas  mounted  volunteers, 
who  were  enlisted  for  12  months  only,  and  were 
disbanded  in  June,  1847.  He  afterward  served 
as  volunteer  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Worth,  and 
was  captured  by  the  Mexicans  and  held  for  a 
time  as  a  prisoner.  Returning  to  Arkansas,  he 
was  elected  a  U.  S.  senator  from  that  state, 
taking  his  seat  at  Washington  on  the  inaugura- 
tion of  President  Taylor,  and  in  the  senate  uni- 
formly voted  with  the  more  southern  wing  of 
the  democratic  party.  In  1853,  the  year  pre- 
vious to  the  conclusion  of  his  senatorial  term, 
he  was  appointed  by  President  Pierce  minister 
to  Central  America,  and  entered  upon  the  du- 
ties of  that  office.  He  remained  there,  how- 
ever, but  about  a  year,  and  in  May,  1854,  being 
at  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  on  his  return  to  the 
United  States,  the  authorities  of  the  town  at- 
tempted to  arrest  him  because  he  had  interfered 
at  Punta  Arenas,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
harbor,  to  prevent  the  arrest  of  a  man  charged 
with  murder.  Mr.  Borland  took  refuge  in  a 
hotel,  and  while  parleying  with  those  who 
were  attempting  to  arrest  him,  he  was  struck 
by  a  glass  bottle  thrown  by  some  one  in  the 
throng  about  the  house.  This  insult  was  the 
principal  cause  for  the  bombardment  and  de- 
struction of  the  town  by  order  of  the  U.  S. 
government,  executed  by  Commander  HoUins 
of  the  sloop  of  war  Oyane,  July  13, 1854.  Mr. 
Borland  was  afterward  appointed  by  President 
Pierce  governor  of  New  Mexico,  but  declined, 
and  remained  at  Little  Rock,  engaged  chiefly  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  but  still  declaring 
himself  from  time  to  time  an  adherent  of  the  so 
called  southern  rights  party,  until  the  spring  of 
1861,  when,  longbeforethe  secession  of  the  state, 
he  raised  a  body  of  troops,  and  on  April  24  took 
possession  of  Fort  Smith  at  midnight,  a  part  of 
the  garrison  under  Capt.  Sturgis,  U.  S.  A.,  hav- 
ing made  their  escape  an  hour  before.  He  now 
holds  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  pro- 
visional confederate  army. 


BOWLING  GREEN,  a  village  of  S.  W.  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  railroad, 
and  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  Barren  river, 
145  m.  S.  W.  from  Frankfort,  which  in  the  ex- 
isting civil  war  has  been  a  point  of  much'stra- 
tegetic  importance.  It  was  occupied  in  Sept. 
1861,  by  the  confederate  general  Buckner,  with 
a  force  of  10,000  men.  The  approaches  to  the 
town  could  easily  be  commanded  with  a  small 
force,  and  it  was  considered  one  of  the  chief 
places  in  the  line  of  posts  commencing  at  the 
Mississippi  river  and  extending  through  the 
southern  part  of  Kentucky  and  the  northern 
part  of  Tennessee  to  Cumberland  gap.  When 
Fort  Henry  was  captured,  the  confederates  be- 
gan to  leave  Bowling  Green,  Gen.  Buckner 
transferring  the  chief  part  of  his  command  to 
Fort  Donelson,  whither  he  went  soon  after  the 
fall  of  Fort  Henry.  On  Feb.  ir  Gen.  O.  M. 
Mitchel's  division  left  Bacon  creek,  Ky.,  and 
made  a  forced  march  to  Bowling  Green,  hoping 
to  save  the  railroad  bridges  over  the  Barren 
river.  On  the  15th  they  arrived  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  opposite  the  town,  and  prepared 
to  cross  it,  a  battery  meanwhile  shelling  the 
position  of  the  confederates.  The  bridges  over 
the  river  were,  however,  entirely  destroyed,  and 
the  last  of  the  confederate  troops  were  retiring 
from  their  camp.  They  had  not  expected  the 
arrival  of  the  Union  army  so  soon,  and  were 
carrying  off  their  movable  property  when  they 
were  surprised;  they  at  once  set  fire  to  all 
they  were  compelled  to  leave  behind,  and  thus 
immense  ^quantities  of  grain  and  other  provi- 
sions were  lost,  beside  the  warehouses  contain- 
ing them.  Nevertheless  the  Union  troops  cap- 
tured a  very  large  amount  of  property,  and  se- 
cured the  important  position. 

BOYD,  Andeew  Kennedy  Hutchison,  a 
Scottish  clergyman  and  essayist,  born  at  Au- 
chinleck,  Ayrshire,  in  Nov.  1825.  His  father 
was  the  clergyman  of  the  parish.  The  son  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  became 
a  minister  of  the  established  church  of  Scot- 
land in  1851,  and  was  settled  successively 
over  the  parishes  of  Newton-on-Ayr,  Kirkpat- 
rick-Irongray  in  Galloway,  and  St.  Bernard's, 
Edinburgh.  He  first  became  known  as  an  au- 
thor by  a  series  of  essays  published  in  "  Era- 
ser's Magazine,"  a  collection  of  which  were  re- 
printed in  1860  under  the  title  of  "  Recreations 
of  a  Country  Parson."  This  volume  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  series  of  essays  under  the 
same  title  in  1861 ;  *' Leisure  Hours  in  Town" 
(1862) ;  and  "  Graver  Thoughts  of  a  Country 
Parson"  (1863). 

BOYLE,  Jeremiah  Tilford,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in 
Mercer  co.,  Ky.,  in  May,  1818.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Princeton  college,  N.  J.,  in  1840,  and 
was  soon  after  admitted  to  the  Kentucky  bar, 
at  which  he  practised  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  in  1861.  Although  noted  for  his 
avoidance  of  political  life,  he  now  entered  the 
field  as  a  supporter  of  the  government,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  men  in  Kentucky  who  pub- 
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licly  advocated  the  policy  of  coercing  the  se- 
ceding states.  In  Nov.  1861,  he  was  com- 
missioned a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers, 
and  placed  in  command  of  a  brigade  raised  by 
himself.  After  wintering  with  his  command 
in  southern  Tennessee,  he  joined  the  army 
under  Buell  in  Feb.  1862,  and  participated  in 
the  battle  of  Shiloli  in  the  succeeding  April. 
He  was  soon  after  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  military  district  of  Kentucky,  and  on 
Nov.  17  was  placed  over  the  newly  created  dis- 
trict of  western  Kentucky,  in  the  department 
of  the  Ohio,  under  Gen.  Wright. 

BRAGG,  Beaxton,  a  general  in  the  confed- 
erate service,  born  in  "Warren  co.,  N.  C.,  about 
1815,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1837  and 
appointed  a  2d  lieutenant  in  the  3d  artillery. 
In  Nov.  1837,  he  became  an  assistant  commis- 
sary of  subsistence ;  in  December  was  adjutant 
of  his  regiment ;  in  July,  1838,  was  made  a  1st 
lieutenant ;  distinguished  himself  in  the  defence 
of  Fort  Brown,  opposite  Matamoras,  May  9, 
1846,  for  which  he  was  brevetted  a  captain, 
which  rank  he  attained  in  full  in  June ;  fought 
gallantly  at  Monterey  in  September,  and  was 
brevetted  a  major;  and  again  at  Buena Yista, 
Feb.  23,  1847,  and  was  brevetted  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  ;  was  appointed  major  of  the  1st  cav- 
alry, March  3,  1855,  but  declined,  and  resigned 
from  the  service,  Jan.  3,  1856.  Henceforth  he 
lived  on  his  extensive  plantation  at  Thibodeaux, 
■  La.,  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in 
1861,  when  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier-gener- 
al, and  took  command  of  the  forces  at  Pensacola 
destined  to  reduce  Fort  Pickens.  He  remained 
there  until  Feb.  1862,  when  he  was  promoted 
to  be  a  major-general,  ordered  to  join  the 
army  of  the  Mississippi,  and,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  body  of  troops  drawn  from  Pensacola 
and  Mobile,  took  up  his  head-quarters  at  Jack- 
son, Tenn.,  March  10.  He  bore  an  important 
part  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  general  in  place  of  Gen.  A.  S.  John- 
ston killed  in  that  battle,  and  after  the  with- 
drawal of  Gen.  Beauregard  from  the  command 
of  the  department  in  May  succeeded  him  in 
that  post.  In  August  he  left  his  encampment 
at  Chattanooga,  successfully  turned  Gen.  Buell's 
left  flank,  and  passing  through  eastern  Ten- 
nessee, entered  Kentucky  at  the  head  of  a 
larg^  army.  But  Buell,  leaving  his  posts  in 
Alabama,  and  marching  on  a  much  shorter  line, 
succeeded  in  reaching  Louisville  before  him,  and 
Bragg  was  compelled  to  retire,  having  fought 
the  battle  of  Perryville,  Oct.  9,  with  a  part  of 
BuelFs  army  under  Major-Gen.  McCook.  He 
carried  away  a  vast  amount  of  supplies  from 
Kentucky,  and  many  recruits  for  the  confeder- 
ate service.  He  was  removed  from  his  com- 
mand, and  placed  under  arrest  in  Richmond, 
but  soon  restored,  and  now  (Nov.  1862)  com- 
mands the  confederate  army  opposed  to  Gen. 
Rosecrans. 

BRANCH,  Laweence  O'Beien,  a  general  in 
the  service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in 
Halifax  co.,  N.  0.,  in  1820,  killed  at  the  battle 


of  Antietam,  Sept.  17,  1862.  He  was  a  son  of 
Gov.  John  Branch,  who  was  President  Jack- 
son's first  secretary  of  the  navy.  He  was  grad- 
uated in  Princeton  college  in  1838,  studied  law, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  settled  at  Raleigh, 
was  elected  as  a  democrat  a  representative  in 
congress  in  1854,  and  was  reelected  in  1856. 
He  voted  in  congress  for  the  measures  of  the 
democratic  party,  including  the  bill  admitting 
Kansas  under  the  Lecompton  constitution  in 
1858.  Together  with  other  representatives  of 
North  Carolina,  he  retained  his  seat  in  con- 
gress until  the  inauguration  of  President  Lin- 
coln, March  4,  1861.  After  the  secession  of 
that  state.  May  21,  he  entered  its  military  ser- 
vice, and  was  afterward  attached  to  the  pro- 
visional confederate  army,  in  which  he  attained 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  He  commanded 
the  confederate  forces  at  Newbern  when  it  was 
captured  by  Gen.  Burnside. 

BRANNAN,  Jom^  Milton,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  about  1821,  was  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1841  and  appointed  a  brevet 
2d  lieutenant  in  the  1st  artillery ;  became  a  1st 
lieutenant  in  March,  1847;  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo ;  was  brevetted 
a  captain  for  gallantry  at  Contreras  and  Churu- 
busco ;  was  severely  wounded  in  the  attack  on 
the  Belen  gate  of  Mexico,  Sept.  13,  1847;  be- 
came a  captain  in  Nov.  1854;  was  appointed  a 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  Sept.  28,  1861, 
and  has  since  served  in  the  department  of  the 
South,  having  for  a  time  had  command  of 
southern  Florida.  Transferred  to  South  Caro- 
lina, he  commanded,  Oct.  22,  1862,  a  move- 
ment from  Hilton  Head  to  reconnoitre  the 
Broad  river  and  its  tributaries,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  engaged  a  considerable  force  of  the 
confederates  and  drove  them  across  the  Poco- 
taligo  river,  with  severe  loss  on  both  sides. 

BRAYMAN,  Mason,  brigadier- general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Bufialo, 
N.  Y.,  May  23,  1813.  His  early  life  was  spent 
on  a  farm.  He  began  the  trade  of  a  printer  in 
the  office  of  the  '' Buffalo  Journal,"  at  the  age 
of  22  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  1837  re- 
moved to  the  West,  and  became  editor  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  "Advertiser."  In  1842  he 
opened  a  law  office  at  Springfield,  lU. ;  in  1845 
revised  the  statutes  of  Illinois;  and  the  next 
year  was  appointed  a  special  commissioner  and 
attorney  to  prosecute  offenders  and  restore  the 
peace  of  that  portion  of  the  state  disturbed  by 
the  Mormon  difficulties.  He  was  subsequently 
actively  engaged  in  railroad  enterprises  until 
1861,  when  he  became  major  of  the  29th  Hli- 
nois  volunteers,  of  which  regiment  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  colonel  in  April,  1862.  He  had 
meanwhile  been  chief  of  staff  and  assistant 
adjutant-general  to  Gen.  McClernand,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  battles  of  Belmont,  Fort  Don- 
elson,  and  Shiloh.  He  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  Sept.  25,  1862. 

BRIGGS,  Henet  Shaw,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  at  Lanes- 
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borough,  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,  Aug.  1,  1824. 
He  was  graduated  at  Williams  college  in  1844, 
studied  law  at  Cambridge,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1848,  and  practised  his  profession  at 
Pittsfield  until  1861.  He  was  then  captain  of 
a  militia  company,  which  joined  the  8th  regi- 
ment of  Massachusetts  volunteers,  and  left 
Boston  April  18,  1861,  to  march  to  the  defence 
of  Washington.  On  reaching  Annapolis  his 
company  was  detached  to  secure  the  frigate 
Constitution,  used  by  the  naval  school.  Before 
the  expiration  of  the  three  months'  service  he 
received  a  commission  as  colonel,  and  in  June, 
1861,  took  command  of  the  10th  Massachusetts 
volunteers,  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  He 
was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  and 
was  promoted  to  be  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers, July  17,  1862. 

BRIGHT,  Jesse  D.,  an  American  senator, 
born  at  I^orwich,  Chenango  co.,  K.  Y.,  Dec. 
18,  1812.  He  removed  to  Indiana,  where  he 
practised  law  and  was  appointed  circuit  judge. 
He  was  subsequently  U.  S.  marshal  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Indiana,  state  senator,  and  lieutenant- 
governor.  In  1845  he  became  asenator  of  the 
United  States,  and  remained  in  that  office  two 
successive  terms,  till  1857.  In  that  year  the 
democratic  members  of  the  state  legislature 
reelected  him  to  the  senate  in  a  manner  which 
was  denounced  as  fraudulent  and  unconstitu- 
tional by  his  republican  opponents,  and  his  seat 
was  contested.  He  nevertheless  continued  to 
hold  it  till  Feb.  1862,  when,  on  a  charge  of 
disloyalty,  the  principal  proof  of  which  was 
that  on  March  1,  1861,  he  wrote  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  ''  Hon.  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of 
the  Confederate  States,"  recommending  to  him 
a  person  desirous  of  furnishing  arms,  he  was 
expelled  by  a  vote  of  32  to  14. 

BROOKS,  William  T.  H.,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Ohio 
about  1815,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1841,  and  was  appointed  a  brevet  2d  lieutenant 
in  the  3d  infantry ;  became  a  1st  lieutenant  in 
Sept.  1846;  was  brevetted  a  captain  for  gal- 
lantry at  Monterey;  was  assistant  adjutant- 
general  to  Gen.  Twiggs  in  the  valley  of  Mexico ; 
was  brevetted  a  major  for  gallantry  at  Con- 
treras  and  Ohurubusco;  became  a  captain  in 
Nov.  1851 ;  distinguished  himself  in  a  battle 
with  Indians  in  N^ew  Mexico,  Oct.  10,  1858; 
and  was  promoted  to  be  a  major  in  the  18th 
infantry,  March  12,  1862,  having  been  made  a 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  Sept.  28,  1861. 
He  has  served  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac  in 
the  corps  of  Gen.  Franklin,  took  part  in  the 
battles  before  Richmond,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Antietam  led  his  brigade  in  the  division  of  Gen. 
W.  F.  Smith. 

BROWiN",  Haevet,  brevet  brigadier-general 
in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Rahway,  N.  J.,  in 
1795.  He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1818,  and  commissioned  a  2d  lieutenant  of  light 
artillery.  In  1821  he  was  transferred  to  the 
4th  artillery  and  promoted  to  be  1st  lieutenant. 
He  was  ordered  to  Florida  immediately  after 
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its  cession  by  the  Spaniards,  and  remained  there 
until  1824,  when  he  was  appointed  aide-de-camp 
to  Maj.  Gen.  Brown.  In  1826  he  was  made 
assistant  quartermaster.  In  1832  he  was  sent 
against  the  Indians  in  the  Black  Hawk  war, 
was  in  active  service  during  the  Florida  war, 
and  in  the  Creek  war  in  1835,  when  he  was 
promoted  to  be  captain.  He  was  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Creek  volunteers  in 
the  war  against  the  Seminoles  in  1836-'7,  and 
was  brevetted  major,  in  1836 ;  served  under 
Gen.  Taylor  and  Gen.  Scott  in  Mexico,  taking 
part  in  the  battle  of  Monterey  and  subsequent 
engagements ;  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel 
for  gallantry  at  the  battles  of  Contreras  and 
Churubusco,  and  colonel  for  services  at  the 
capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico;  became  major 
of  the  2d  artillery  in  1851,  and  commanded 
against  the  Seminoles  in  Florida  in  1855-'6. 
In  1857  he  was  selected  to  establish  an  artillery 
school  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  continued  in 
command  of  the  school  and  that  post  until 
1859,  when  Secretary  Floyd  appointed  him  in- 
spector of  artiUery  for  the  eastern  department 
and  Texas.  In  Jan.  1861,  he  was  ordered  to 
command  the  troops  in  the  city  of  Washington 
and  Fort  McHenry,  and  in  April  appointed 
to  the  department  of  Florida,  and  ordered  to 
fit  out  and  command  an  expedition  for  the  re- 
lief of  Fort  Pickens,  in  which  he  was  entirely 
successful.  He  was  made  colonel  of  the  5th 
artillery  in  April,  1861,  and  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  October  of  the  same  year ;  this 
last  appointment  he  declined.  He  was  brevetted 
brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army,  to  date 
from  N'ov.  23,  1861,  and  in  1862  was  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  forts  in  the  harbor  of 
Kew  York.  He  was  appointed  chief  of  artil- 
lery of  the  camp  of  instruction  at  Annapolis  in 
June,  1862. 

BROWNLOW,  William  Gannaway,  an 
American  clergyman  and  journalist,  born  in 
Wythe  CO.,  Ya.,  Aug.  29,  1805.  He  became 
an  orphan  at  11  years  of  age,  was  employed 
at  hard  labor  till  he  was  18,  and  then  learned 
the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  at  which  he  worked 
till  he  acquired  the  means  of  repairing  the  de- 
fects of  his  early  education.  Entering  the  Meth- 
odist ministry  in  1826,  he  was  an  itinerant 
preacher  for  10  years,  and  in  1832  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  general  conference  held  in  Philadel- 
phia. In  the  same  year  he  travelled  a  circuit 
in  South  Carolina  in  which  John  0.  Calhoun 
resided,  and  where  Mr.  Brownlow  was  drawn 
into  the  nullification  controversy,  taking  sides 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  Union,  and  publishing  a 
pamphlet  in  his  own  vindication  in  consequence 
of  the  fierce  opposition  excited  against  him.  In 
a  controversy  at  the  same  period  with  a  clergy- 
man of  another  denomination  upon  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Methodists  with  regard  to  slavery, 
he  published  a  pamphlet,  the  following  pro- 
phetic extract  from  which  expresses  the  senti- 
ments he  has  ever  since  maintained :  "I  have 
paid  some  attention  to  this  subject,  young  as  I 
am,  because  it  is  one  day  or  other  to  shake  this 
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government  to  its  very  foundation.  I  expect  to 
live  to  see  that  day,  and  not  to  be  an  old  man 
at  that.  The  tariff  question  now  threatens  the 
overthrow  of  the  government,  but  the  slavery 
question  is  one  to  be  dreaded.  While  I  shall 
advocate  the  owning  of  'men,  women,  and 
children,'  as  you  say  our  *  Discipline'  styles 
slaves,  I  shall,  if  I  am  living  when  the  battle 
comes,  stand  by  my  government  and  the  Union 
formed  by  our  fathers,  as  Mr.  Wesley  stood  by 
the  British  government,  of  which  he  was  a 
loyal  subject."  Mr.  Brownlow  commenced  his 
political  career  in  Tennessee  in  1828  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  election  of  John  Quincy  Adams  to 
the  presidency,  having  always  been,  as  he  says, 
"  a  federal  whig  of  the  Washington  and  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  school."  About  1837  he  be- 
came editor  of  the  "Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Whig," 
a  political  newspaper,  which  attained  a  large 
circulation ;  and  from  the  vigorous  and  defiant 
style  of  his  articles  in  this  and  of  his  public 
speeches  he  obtained  a  national  reputation 
under  the  sobriquet  of  the  "  fighting  parson." 
In  1858  he  held  a  public  debate  at  Philadel- 
phia, with  the  Rev.  A.  Pryne  of  ]!^ew  York,  on 
slavery,  which  was  afterward  published  in  a 
volume  entitled  "  Ought  American  Slavery  to 
be  Perpetuated?"  (12mo.,  Philadelphia),  Mr. 
Brownlow  maintaining  the  affirmative.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  secession  move- 
ment in  1860,  he  boldly  maintained  in  his  jour- 
nal the  principle  of  unconditional  adherence 
to  the  Union,  for  the  reason,  among  others, 
that  it  was  the  best  safeguard  of  southern  in- 
stitutions. This  course  subjected  him  to  much 
persecution  after  the  secession  of  Tennessee. 
On  Oct.  24,  1861,  he  published  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  "Whig,"  and  after  remaining  for 
some  time  in  concealment  he  was  induced  by  a 
promise  of  passports  and  a  military  escort  out 
of  the  state  to  report  himself  to  the  confederate 
general  commanding  at  Knoxville,  when  he 
was  arrested  (Dec.  6)  on  a  civil  process  for 
treason,  and  thrown  into  gaol.  Here  he  was 
detained,  expecting  the  punishment  of  death, 
and  suffering  from  severe  illness,  till  the  close 
of  the  month,  when  he  was  released  upon  the 
civil  process,  but  immediately  rearrested  under 
military  authority,  and  kept  under  guard  in  his 
own  house  till  March  3,  1862.  He  was  then 
released  and  forwarded  with  an  escort  toward 
the  Union  lines  at  Nashville,  which  he  finally 
entered  on  the  15th,  having  been  detained  10 
days  by  the  guerilla  force  of  Ool.  Morgan.  He 
afterward  made  a  tour  of  the  northern  states, 
delivering  speeches  to  large  crowds  in  the 
principal  cities,  was  joined  by  his  family,  who 
had  also  been  expelled  from  Knoxville,  and 
published  a  work  entitled  "Sketches  of  the 
Rise,  Progress,  and  Decline  of  Secession,  with 
a  Narrative  of  Personal  Adventures  among 
the  Rebels"  (12mo.,  Philadelphia,  1862).  Mr. 
Brownlow  is  now  (Nov.  1862)  residing  with  his 
family  in  Cincinnati.  He  has  expressed  decid- 
ed approbation  of  the  emancipation  proclama- 
tion of  President  Lincoln  as  a  war  measure. 


Beside  the  above  mentioned  work,  he  has  pub- 
lished several  others,  the  principal  of  which  is 
"  The  Iron  Wheel  Examined,  and  its  False 
Spokes  Extracted"  (12mo.,  Nashville),  a  reply 
to  certain  attacks  upon  the  Methodist  church. 

BRUCE,  Aechibald,  M.D.,  an  American  phy- 
sician and  mineralogist,  born  in  New  York, 
where  his  father  was  surgeon-general  of  the 
British  army,  in  Feb.  1777,  died  there,  Feb.  22, 
1818.  He  was  graduated  at  Columbia  college 
in  1795,  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  Hosack, 
spent  5  years  in  Europe,  obtained  his  medical 
degree  at  Edinburgh  (1800),  and  returned  to 
New  York  in  1803.  In  1807  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  materia  medica  and  mineralogy  in 
the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  of  New 
York,  which  chair  he  filled  till  1811,  when  the 
college  was  reorganized,  and  he  with  several 
of  the  other  professors  were  superseded  and 
formed  a  new  medical  faculty.  In  1810  he 
commenced  the  publication  of -a  journal  of 
American  mineralogy,  the  first  purely  scientific 
journal  published  in  this  country,  but  issued 
only  one  volume. 

BUCHANAN,  FEANXLiNr,  an  officer  of  the 
navy  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  entered  the  U.  S.  navy  in  1815. 
He  was  the  first  superintendent  of  the  U.  S. 
naval  academy  (1845-' 7),  became  captain  in 
1855,  and  was  afterward  employed  on  shore 
duty  of  various  kinds  until  1861,  when  he 
was  commandant  of  the  Washington  navy 
yard.  On  April  19,  the  day  when  the  Massa- 
chusetts volunteers  were  attacked  in  the  streets 
of  Baltimore,  he  sent  in  his  resignation  and 
hastened  to  his  farm  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Maryland ;  but  finding  that  his  native  state 
did  not  secede,  he  petitioned  to  be  restored. 
His  request  being  refused,  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  confederate  states,  and  was  employ- 
ed to  superintend  the  fitting  out  of  the  frigate 
Merrimac.  He  commanded  this  vessel  in  her 
attack  upon  the  federal  fleet  in  Hampton  roads, 
and  was  wounded  by  a  musket  ball  during  the 
first  day's  engagement  so  severely  that  he  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  his  command.  Resuming 
his  post  when  the  vessel  was  repaired  after  her 
conflict  with  the  Monitor,  he  was  in  command 
at  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  Norfolk  by 
Gen.  Wool,  and  blew  up  his  vessel  to  save  her 
from  capture.  His  conduct  was  investigated 
by  a  court  martial,  which  resulted  in  his  favor. 

BUCKINGHAM,  Cathaeinus  Putnam,  brig- 
adier-general of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army, 
born  at  Putnam  on  the  Muskingum  river,  Ohio, 
March  12,  1808.  He  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1829,  became  2d  lieutenant  in  the  3d 
artillery,  and  was  assistant  professor  of  natural 
and  experimental  philosophy  in  the  military 
academy  from  Oct.  1830,  to  Aug.  1831.  He 
resigned  his  commission  in  Sept.  1831,  and  from 
1833  to  1836  was  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy  in  Kenyon  college,  Ohio. 
He  then  established  iron  works  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, 0.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in 
1861  he  was  appointed  adjutant-general  of 
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Ohio,  and  retained  that  office  until  July,  1862, 
when  he  was  commissioned  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  and  appointed  assistant  adjutant- 
general.of  the  United  States. 

BUOKNER,  Simon  Bolivae,  a  general  in  the 
confederate  service,  horn  in  Kentucky  about 
1824,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1844,  be- 
coming a  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  2d  infan- 
try ;  from  Aug.  1845,  to  May,  1846,  was  acting 
assistant  professor  of  ethics  at  West  Point ;  was 
attached  to  the  6th  infantry,  and  brevetted  as 
1st  lieutenant  for  gallantry  at  Oontreras  and 
Ohurubusco,  where  he  was  wounded,  and  as 
captain  for  gallantry  at  Molino  del  Key;  be- 
came assistant  instructor  in  infantry  tactics  at 
West  Point  in  Aug.  1848,  and  commissary  of 
subsistence  in  N'ov.  1852 ;  and  resigned  March 
25,  1855.  After  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  in  1861,  he  was  appointed  commander  of 
the  state  guard  of  Kentucky,  and  as  such  took 
an  oath  to  observe  and  maintain  its  constitution 
and  laws.  He  also  visited  Washington,  pro- 
fessing himself  loyal  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States;  but  within  a  few  months  he 
formally  embraced  the  confederate  cause,  and 
on  Sept.  12,  1861,  issued  from  Russellville  an 
address  to  the  people  of  Kentucky  calling  on 
them  to  take  up  arms  against  the  usurpations 
of  Abraham  Lincoln ;  after  which  he  removed 
to  Bowling  Green,  and  thence  on  Sept.  18  is- 
sued a  proclamation  stating  that  he  occupied 
that  point  as  a  defensive  position.  After  the 
capture  of  Fort  Henry  he  evacuated  Bowling 
Green,  withdrawing  to  Fort  Donelson,  where 
he  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  battles  of  Feb. 
13,  14,  and  15 ;  and,  after  the  escape  of  Pillow 
and  Floyd,  he  surrendered  the  fort  on  Feb.  16 
to  Gen.  Grant,  with  16,000  prisoners  and  vast 
stores.  He  was  carried  to  Boston  as  a  prisoner 
of  war,  and  held  in  Fort  Warren  until  the  gen- 
eral exchange  of  prisoners  in  August.  The  au- 
thorities and  people  of  Kentucky  insisted  on  his 
being  retained  as  specially  guilty  of  treason,  for 
which  crime  he  had  been  indicted  in  that  state ; 
but  the  general  government  declined  to  make 
an  exception  of  him,  and  exchanged  him  with 
others.  Though  greatly  blamed  in  the  Bouth 
for  surrendering  Fort  Donelson,  he  escaped  the 
official  disgrace  inflicted  on  Floyd  and  Pillow, 
and  after  his  release  commanded  the  1st  division 
of  Gen.  Hardee's  corps  in  Bragg's  army  in  Ten- 
nessee. Later  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  major- 
general  in  the  confederate  army,  and  assigned 
to  the  3d  grand  division. 

BUELL,  00:^"  Carlos,  major-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Ohio  about 
1818,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1841,  and 
appointed  a  2d  lieutenant  in  the  3d  infantry. 
He  was  promoted  to  be  1st  lieutenant  in  June, 
1846,  accompanied  his  regiment  to  Mexico,  and 
on  Sept.  23  was  brevetted  captain  for  gallantry 
at  Monterey.  His  regiment  having  joined  the 
army  under  Gen.  Scott,  he  distinguished  himself 
at  Oontreras  and  Ohurubusco,  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  latter  action,  and  was  brevet- 
ted major.     He  became  assistant  adjutant-gen- 


eral, with  the  rank  of  captain,  in  Jan.  1848,  re- 
linquished his  rank  in  the  line  in  March,  1851, 
was  employed  in  the  duties  of  his  office  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country,  and  after  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  in  1861  assisted  in 
organizing  the  army  at  Washington.  In  August 
he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers, and  assigned  to  a  division  in  the  army  of 
the  Potomac,  which  soon  became  distinguished 
for  thorough  discipline ;  and  in  iJ^ovember  he 
superseded  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  in  command  of 
the  department  of  the  Oumberland,  which  was 
reorganized  as  that  of  the  Ohio,  his  head-quar- 
ters being  at  Louisville,  Ky.  On  Dec.  17  a  por- 
tion of  his  forces  gained  a  victory  at  Munfords- 
ville,  Ky. ;  and  in  Feb.  1862,  after  the  capture 
of  Fort  Henry,  his  advance  under  Gen.  Mitchel 
marched  upon  the  confederate  stronghold  at 
Bowling  Green,  which  was  hastily  evacuated. 
On  March  21  Gen.  Buell  was  promoted  to  be 
major-general  of  volunteers,  and  on  the  same 
day  his  department  was  incorporated  with  that 
of  the  Mississippi  under  Gen.  Halleck.  He  ap- 
peared with  a  part  of  one  division  on  the  battle 
field  of  Shiloh  near  the  close  of  the  first  day's 
action,  April  6,  in  time  to  succor  the  hard- 
pressed  army  of  Gen.  Grant.  Three  of  his  divi- 
sions having  come  up  on  the  following  day,  the 
confederates  were  driven  back  toward  their  in- 
trenchments  at  Corinth.  By  order  of  Gen.  Hal- 
leck, dated  June  12,  he  took  command  of  the  new 
district  of  Ohio,  comprising  the  states  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  east  of  the  Tennessee  river, 
and  so  much  o^northern  Alabama  and  Georgia 
as  might  be  held  by  the  national  troops ;  and 
he  occupied  and  fortified  posts  extending  E. 
and  W.  from  luka,  Miss.,  to  Bridgeport,  Ala., 
about  150  m.  (a  line  which  had  previously  been 
secured  by  a  portion  of  his  forces  under  Gen. 
Mitchel),  and  1^.  and  S.  from  Nashville,  Tenn., 
to  Decatur,  Ala.,  nearly  the  same  distance,  with 
his  head-quarters  at  Stevenson  or  at  Huntsville, 
Ala.  The  confederates  under  Gen.  Bragg  antici- 
pated Gen.  Buell's  intended  seizure  of  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  about  50  m.  from  Stevenson, 
which  they  occupied  in  strong  force,  and  whence 
they  threw  large  bodies  into  East  Tennessee. 
In  the  latter  part  of  August  Bragg,  masking  his 
movements,  evacuated  Chattanooga  and  march- 
ed northward  with  his  main  force.  Meantime 
Murfreesborough,  Tenn.,  30  m.  from  ITashville, 
was  captured  on  July  12  by  the  confederates, 
who  made  prisoners  of  most  of  the  troops  and 
of  Gen.  T.  T.  Crittenden  and  other  officers  sta- 
tioned there.  On  the  22d  they  attacked  Flor- 
ence, Ala.,  capturing  a  Union  detachment  and 
destroying  an  immense  quantity  of  army  stores 
and  other  property ;  which  operations  they 
continued  with  equal  success  at  several  other 
points.  On  Aug.  21  they  captured  700  Union 
soldiers  at  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  with  Gen.  Johnson, 
their  commander ;  and  on  the  29th  they  inflicted 
a  severe  defeat  on  a  force  under  Gens.  Manson 
and  Nelson,  near  Richmond,  Ky.,  compelling  the 
abandonment  of  Lexington  and  Frankfort,  and 
the  removal  of  the  state  archives  to  Louisville. 
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The  advance  of  Gen.  Bragg,  under  Gen.  E. 
Kirby  Smith,  had  before  this  time  penetrated 
into  Kentucky,  and  now  threatened  Louisville 
and  Cincinnati.  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  were 
also  overrun  with  confederate  guerillas,  who 
inflicted  great  suffering  upon  the  Unionists. 
On  Aug.  23  Gen.  Buell's  troops  commenced 
evacuating  their  posts  to  follow  Bragg  on  a 
shorter  line  of  march.  On  Sept.  14  his  advance 
division  occupied  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  while 
Bragg  was  encamped  at  Glasgow,  80  m.  east. 
On  the  same  day  the  Union  troops  at  Munfords- 
ville,  40  N.  from  Bowling  Green,  were  attacked 
by  the  confederates ;  and  the  attack  being  re- 
newed with  augmented  force  on  the  16th,  the 
place  was  captured  with  over  4,000  prisoners.  It 
was  reoccupied  on  the  21st,  and  at  midnight  of 
the  24th  Gen.  Buell  entered  Louisville,  which 
had  been  for  some  time  held  by  a  hastily  col- 
lected force  under  Gen.  Nelson,  and  where  in- 
tense excitement  had  existed  lest  Bragg  should 
reach  it  first.  On  Sept.  30,  by  order  from  Wash- 
ington, Gen.  Buell  turned  over  his  command  to 
Gen.  Thomas ;  but  on  the  same  day,  at  the  ur- 
gent request  of  the  latter,  and  of  other  gen- 
erals, he  was  restored,  and  on  Oct.  1  com- 
menced the  pursuit  of  the  confederates,  then 
somewhat  scattered,  but  chiefly  encamped  at 
Bardstown,  40  m.  S.,  while  most  of  their  gen- 
erals were  engaged  at  Frankfort  in  inaugurating 
a  provisional  confederate  state  government. 
On  the  8th,  the  confederates  having  retreated  to 
Perryville,  a  severe  but  undecisive  battle  was 
fought  with  them  there  by  a  portion  of  Buell's 
army.  On  the  18th  Lexington,  which  had  been 
reoccupied,  was  again  captured  by  1,000  confed- 
erate cavalry,  but  immediately  abandoned.  On 
the  22d  Gen.  Bragg,  by  slow  marches,  had 
reached  Cumberland  gap,  lately  evacuated  by 
the  Union  force  under  Gen.  Morgan  that  had 
held  it  for  many  months,  and  Gen.  Buell  had 
ceased  his  pursuit.  On  the  24th  the  latter  was 
ordered  to  transfer  his  command  to  Gen.  Rose- 
crans,  and  to  report  himself  at  Indianapolis, 
which  he  did  on  the  30th ;  and  a  court  of  in- 
quiry to  investigate  his  operations  in  Kentucky 
assembled  at  Cincinnati  early  in  December,  and 
after  two  days'  session  adjourned  to  l^ashville. 

BUFORD,  Abeaham,  a  general  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Ken- 
tucky, was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1841, 
assigned  to  the  1st  dragoons,  promoted  to  be 
1st  lieutenant  in  1846,  and  bre vetted  captain  for 
gallantry  at  Buena  Yista.  He  was  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  military  asylum  at  Har- 
rodsburg,  Ky.,  from  May,  1853,  to  April,  1854. 
In  July,  1853,  he  became  captain,  and  in  Oct. 
1854,  he  resigned  his  commission.  Entering 
the  service  of  the  confederate  states  in  1861, 
he  was  appointed  brigadier-general. 

BUFORD,  John,  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Kentucky  about 
1829.  He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1848,  and  appointed  a  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  1st  dragoons,  a  2d  lieutenant  in  the  2d  dra- 
goons in  Feb.  1849,  1st  lieutenant  in  July, 


1853,  regimental  quartermaster  in  May,  1855, 
and  captain  in  March,  1859 ;  served  in  the  Utah 
expedition ;  was  made  an  inspector-general  with 
the  rank  of  major,  ITov.  12, 1861 ;  was  attached 
to  the  staff  of  Gen.  Pope  on  his  assuming  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Virginia,  June  26,  1862 ; 
and  on  July  27  was  appointed  by  the  president 
a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  and  assigned 
to  Gen.  Banks's  command.  He  is  now  (Dec. 
1862)  chief  of  cavalry  under  Gen.  Burnside. 

BIJFORD,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  half 
brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Woodford 
CO.,  Ky.,  Jan.  13,  1807.  He  was  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1827,  entering  the  3d  ar- 
tillery, and  soon  afterward,  at  the  request 
of  the  governor  of  Kentucky,  was  detailed  to 
make  the  first  surveys  of  the  Kentucky  river, 
which  led  to  its  being  converted  into  a  canal 
by  a  system  of  locks  and  dams.  He  was  next 
employed  in  making  a  survey  of  the  Des  Moines 
and  Rock  Island  rapids  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
In  1830  he  joined  his  regiment  at  Eastport, 
Me.,  and  employed  his  leisure  in  studying  law. 
The  year  following  he  was  granted  leave  of 
absence,  that  he  might  enter  the  law  school  of 
Harvard  university.  In  1833  he  was  appoint- 
ed an  assistant  professor  of  natural  and  ex- 
perimental philosophy  at  West  Point.  In  1835 
he  resigned  his  commission,  and  was  engaged 
in  the  public  improvements  of  Kentucky  until 
1842.  During  most  of  this  time  he  was  the 
resident  engineer  of  the  Licking  river  slack 
water  navigation  company.  In  1843  he  re- 
moved from  Cincinnati  to  Rock  Island,  111.,  his 
present  residence,  where  he  engaged  in  busi- 
ness successively  as  a  merchant,  iron  founder, 
and  banker.  He  was  commissioned  colonel 
of  the  27th  Illinois  volunteers  in  Aug.  1861, 
at  the  request  of  Flag  Officer  Foote  was  given 
command  of  the  troops  that  accompanied  the 
gunboat  flotilla  to  Columbus  and  Island  No. 
Ten,  captured  Union  City,  March  30,  1862,  and 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
April  15.  He  was  subsequently  ordered  to  the 
East,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  July  succeeded 
Gen.  Hatch  in  command  of  a  cavalry  brigade 
under  Gen.  Banks.  In  November  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  court  martial  for  the 
trial  of  Gen.  Fitz  John  Porter. 

BULL  RUN,  a  small  stream  in  N.  E.  Vir- 
ginia, which  flows  into  the  Occoquan  creek,  an 
affluent  of  the  Potomac,  about  20  m.  S.  W. 
from  Washington,  and  gives  the  name  to  two 
severe  battles  fought  between  the  United  States 
and  confederate  forces,  on  July  21,  1861,  and 
Aug.  29  and  30,  1862.--On  July  16,  1861,  the 
Union  forces  under  Gen.  McDowell  stationed 
in  front  of  Washington  took  up  the  line  of 
march  for  Manassas  Junction,  on  the  Alexandria 
and  Orange  railroad,  about  25  m.  W.  S.  W.  from 
Washington,  where  the  confederate  troops  had 
concentrated  in  force  in  a  position  of  great  natur- 
al strength,  protected  by  heavy  earthworks,  and, 
on  account  of  the  broken  and  wooded  character 
of  the  surrounding  country,  difficult  of  approach. 
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At  the  same  time  Gen.  Patterson,  who  was  in 
command  of  about  15,000  Union  troops  at  Mar- 
tinsburg,  Ya.,  was  directed  to  watch  the  confed- 
erate Gen.  Johnston  at  Winchester,  and  prevent 
him  from  uniting  his  forces  with  the  main  body 
at  Manassas.    McDowell's  army  numbered  about 
85,000  men,  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception 
of  a  battalion  of  700  or  800  regulars  of  the  old 
army,  were  raw  troops  comprising  regiments 
of  volunteers  and  uniformed  militia  and  a  few 
marines.     The  greater  part  had  never  been 
under  fire,  and  having  been  hastily  brigaded 
were  unaccustomed  to  manoeuvring  in  large 
bodies.    Division  and  brigade  commanders  and 
troops  were  alike  unacquainted  with  each  other 
and  unfamiliar  with  their  duties.    By  far  the 
best  disciplined  regiments  were  within  but  a 
few  days  of  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  en- 
listment, but  were  sent  forward  "as  having 
long  enough  to  serve  for  the  purpose  of  the 
expedition."    Accompanying  this  force  were  55 
pieces  of  artillery  and  an  immense  train.  On  the 
ITth  Fairfax  Court  House  was  occupied,  the  con- 
federate force  retreating  with  precipitation  at 
the  approach  of  the  Union  troops,  who  bivouack- 
ed there  for  the  night.    At  this  point  McDowell 
had  intended  to  make  a  sudden  movement  to 
the  left,  and,  crossing  the  Occoquan  just  below 
its  junction  with  Bull  run,  aim  at  the  confeder- 
ate railroad  communications.    But  a  reconnois- 
sance  in  that  direction  showing  the  country  to 
be  impracticable  for  military  operations,  he  di- 
rected his  march  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  to 
Centreville,  a  village  about  T  m.  JST.  E.  from  Ma- 
nassas Junction,  and  separated  from  it  by  the 
rivulet  called  Bull  run,  which  flows  midway 
between  the  two  places  in  a  south-easterly 
direction.    From  Centreville  a  road  runs  along 
an  elevated  ridge  to  the  junction,  crossing  Bull 
run  at  Blackburn's  ford  (called  by  the  confed- 
erates Mitchell's  ford) ;  and  another  road,  the 
Warrenton  turnpike,  having  a  westerly  course, 
crosses  Bull  run  at  the  "  stone  bridge,"  4  m. 
distant  from  Centreville,  and  between  3  and  4 
m.  above  Blackburn's  ford.     The  advance  un- 
der Gen.  Tyler  entered  Centreville  at  noon, 
and  a  brigade  was  immediately  pushed  forward 
to  Blackburn's  ford  to  feel  the  enemy,  who 
were  found  to  be  in  strong  force  on  the  oppo- 
site bank.      After  a  brief  engagement   the 
Union  forces  retired  with  a  loss  of  about  100. 
During  the  next  two  days  the  stream  was  care- 
fully reconnoitred  for  several  miles,  and  the 
fords  between  Blackburn's  ford  and  the  stone 
bridge  found  to  be  impracticable  from   the 
steepness  of  the  opposite  banks.    The  bridge 
itself  was  guarded  by  batteries,  and  the  road 
and  the  adjacent  ground  beyond  obstructed  by 
formidable  abatis ;  but  2  m.  further  up  there 
was  a  good  ford  at  Sudley  spring,  which  was 
but  slightly  guarded,  and  above  that  point  the 
stream  was  almost  everywhere  passable.     Un- 
der thBse  circumstances  McDowell  devised  the 
following  plan  of  attack.  One  of  the  5  divisions 
of  his  army,  under  Ool.  Miles,  was  ordered  to 
remain  in  reserve  at  OentreviUe,  a  single  brig- 


ade under  Col.  Eichardson  making  a  feigned 
attack  on  Blackburn's  ford,  while  the  division 
of  Gen.  Tyler  was  to  move  along  the  Warrenton 
turnpike  and  threaten  the  stone  bridge.    While 
the  confederate  troops  were  thus  occupied  at 
these  points,  the  divisions  of  Cols.  Hunter  and 
Heintzelman,  constituting  the  principal  column 
of  attack,  were  to  march  up  Bull  run  to  Sudley 
spring,  cross  there  or  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, and,  having  turned  the  enemy's  left 
flank,  descend  the  right  bank  of  the  stream  to 
the   stone  bridge.    At  this  point  Tyler  was 
ordered  to  cross  the  stream  and  form  a  junction 
with  Hunter  and  Heintzelman,  when  the  united 
force  would  be  prepared  to  give  battle  or  to  strike 
at  the    confederate  railroad  communications. 
The  remaining  division  of  the  Union  army, 
under  Gen.  Runyon,  had  been  left  at  Fairfax 
Court  House  to  protect  McDowell's  communi- 
cations with  Washington,  and  its  nearest  regi- 
ment was  T  m.  distant  from  Centreville.    The 
troops  that  were  to  take  part  in  the  action 
were  ordered  to  leave  their  encampments  at 
Centreville  at  2  A.  M.  on  the  21st,  which  it 
was  supposed  would  enable  the  attacking  col- 
umn to  reach  Sudley  spring  at  6  or  7  A.  M. 
But  the  men,  unaccustomed  to  prompt  military 
movements  and  unable  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  time  in  making  them,  could  not  be  moved 
at  the  hour  indicated,  and  it  was  not  until  6 
o'clock  that  Tyler's  division  had  cleared  the 
Warrenton  turnpike,  along  which  it  marched  to 
the  stone  bridge,  sufficiently  to  allow  the  troops 
of  Hunter  and  Heintzelman  following  in  its  rear 
to  take  the  road  diverging  toward  Sudley  spring. 
The  route  through  fields  and  woods  to  the  lat- 
ter place  was  also  found  to  be  longer  and  more 
difficult  than  had  been  supposed,  so  that  the 
head  of  the  column  only  reached  the  ford  at 
9i  A.  M.,  3  or  4  hours  behind  time.    More  val- 
uable time  was  here  lost  by  the  slowness  of 
the  troops  in  crossing  the  stream ;  and  as  the 
leading  brigade  under  Col.  Burnside,  march- 
ing down  the  right  bank  toward  the  stone 
bridge,  emerged  at  about  11  o'clock  upon  a 
rolling  plain,  interspersed  with  woods  which 
skirted  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  it  came  sud- 
denly upon  the  enemy  weU  posted  and  in  su- 
perior force,  and  was  obliged  for  a  short  time 
to  sustain  their  attack  without  support.     The 
confederate  forces,  under  Gens.  Joseph  E.  John- 
ston and  Beauregard,  had  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day  been  distributed  along  Bull  run  from 
Union  niill,  2  m.  below  Blackburn's  ford,  to  the 
stone  bridge ;  but,  perceiving  the  plan  of  Mc- 
Dowell's attack,  they  were  enabled,  through 
the  tardiness  of  his  movements,  to  strengthen 
their  left  wing  by  marching  up  troops  from 
below  and  from  their  works  at  Manassas  Junc- 
tion.    Col.  Heintzelman's  division,  which  im- 
mediately followed  Hunter's,  was  to  have  ford- 
ed the  ^  stream  just  below  Sudley  spring,  and 
taken  its  position  between    the  stream  and 
Hunter ;  but  no  available  diverging  road  to  the 
stream  presenting  itself,  he  was  obliged  to 
keep  on  to  Sudley  spring,  where  he  crossed 
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between  11  and  12  o'clock.  Thus  the  head  of 
the  flanking  column  did  not  reach  the  field 
until  several  hours  after  the  time  fixed  upon, 
and  the  complete  junction  of  Hunter  and 
Heintzelman  was  not  effected  nntil  after  mid- 
day. While  Burnside's  brigade  was  engaged 
with  the  enemy  in  front,  the  other  brigade  of 
Hunter's  division,  under  Ool.  Andrew  Porter, 
came  up  and  took  position  on  the  right,  soon 
after  which  the  action  became  general,  the 
enemy  at  this  time  being  extended  along  the 
"Warrenton  turnpike  from  a  house  near  the 
stone  bridge  to  a  house  and  haystack  about  a 
mile  distant.  The  Union  line  advanced  stead- 
ily toward  the  Warrenton  road,  and  Burnside, 
aided  by  a  battalion  of  regulars  from  Porter's 
brigade  and  other  troops,  drove  the  confederate 
right  back  far  enough  to  permit  the  brigades 
of  Sherman  andKeyes  of  Tyler's  division,  which 
had  been  all  this  time  in  position  in  front  of 
the  stone  bridge,  to  cross  Bull  run  a  short  dis- 
tance above  that  structure  and  support  the  at- 
tacking column,  now,  in  consequence  of  Hunter 
being  disabled  by  a  wound,  under  the  command 
of  Col.  Porter.  Gradually  the  whole  confeder- 
ate line  retreated  across  the  Warrenton  turnpike 
and  up  the  slopes  on  the  other  side  toward  a 
hill  with  a  farm  house  on  it,  from  which  sev- 
eral batteries  played  with  efiect  upon  the  ad- 
vancing columns.  The  latter,  now  further 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  Heintzelman's 
division,  were  at  once  directed  against  this 
hill,  the  contest  for  the  possession  of  which  was 
the  hottest  of  the  day.  Ricketts's  and  Griffin's 
batteries  of  the  regular  army  soon  became  the 
objects  of  the  special  attention  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  former,  after  reaching  the  top  of  the 
hill,  was  3  times  taken  by  the  confederates,  the 
horses  being  all  killed  or  disabled,  and  as  often 
retaken  by  the  Union  troops.  At  the  3d  recap- 
ture the  confederates  were  driven  so  far  beyond 
the  hill  as  not  to  be  in  sight,  having  been  pushed 
a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  their  original  position. 
The  Warrenton  turnpike  westward  from  the 
stone  bridge  was  thus  left  in  the  possession  of 
the  Union  forces.  The  brigade  of  Keyes  had 
meanwhile  conducted  a  successful  flank  move- 
ment upon  the  confederate  right,  and  the  en- 
gineers were  just  completing  the  removal  of  the 
abatis  in  front  of  the  stone  bridge  in  order  to 
allow  the  remaining  brigade  (Schenck's)  of 
Tyler's  division  to  cross  the  stream  and  take 
part  in  the  battle.  It  was  now  about  S^  P.  M., 
and  the  Union  troops,  though  victorious  in 
every  part  of  the  field,  were  exhausted  by  long 
marching,  long  fasting,  and  hard  fighting.  "  The 
men  had  been  up,"  says  Gen.  McDowell  in  his 
official  report,  "  since  2  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  had  made  what  to  those  unused  to  such 
things  seemed  a  long  march  before  coming  into 
action,  though  the  longest  distance  gone  over 
was  not  more  than  9^  miles ;  and  though  they 
had  3  days'  provisions  served  out  to  them  the 
day  before,  many,  no  doubt,  either  did  not  eat 
them,  or  threw  them  away  on  the  march  or  dur- 
ing the  battle,  and  were  therefore  without  food. 


They  had  done  much  severe  fighting.  Some 
of  the  regiments  which  had  been  driven  from 
the  hill  in  the  first  two  attempts  of  the  enemy 
to  take  possession  of  it  had  become  shaken, 
were  unsteady,  and  had  many  men  out  of  the 
ranks."  At  this  moment,  when  victory  seemed 
to  rest  with  the  Union  army,  they  were  assailed 
on  their  right  flank  by  a  heavy  fire  of  mus- 
ketry from  a  body  of  3,000  fresh  troops  of  Gen. 
Johnston's  army  of  the  Shenandoah,  just  ar- 
rived by  railroad  from  Winchester,  whence 
they  had  departed  under  the  very  eye  of 
Gen.  Patterson,  who  had  orders  to  pre- 
vent their  junction  with  Beauregard.  The 
effect  upon  the  tired  Union  troops  was  disas- 
trous. Regiment  after  regiment  broke  and  re- 
tired in  disorder  down  the  hillside,  defying  the 
efforts  of  their  ofiicers  to  rally  them,  even  when 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  fire,  and 
swarming  in  a  hurried  and  confused  mass  across 
the  Warrenton  turnpike  toward  the  fords  they 
had  crossed  in  the  morning,  the  passage  of  the 
stone  bridge  being  menaced  by  the  confederate 
artillery.  The  battalion  of  regulars  alone  pre- 
served order,  and  afforded  some  degree  of  pro- 
tection to  the  fugitives.  On  the  other  side  of 
Bull  run  the  confusion,  far  from  decreasing  as 
the  troops  approached  the  reserves  at  Oentre- 
ville,  was  heightened  by  the  precipitancy  with 
which  the  teamsters  and  stragglers  sought  to 
make  good  their  escape.  Even  Keyes's  brigade, 
which  had  recrossed  the  stream  in  good  order, 
and  Howard's,  which  was  the  last  of  Heintzel- 
man's division  to  arrive  upon  the  field  and  had 
preserved  its  formation,  became  infected  with 
the  general  alarm.  In  the  words  of  Gen. 
McDowell,  ''  the  retreat  soon  became  a  rout, 
and  this  soon  degenerated  still  further  into  a 
panic."  Fortunately  for  the  retreating  army,  the 
enemy,  exhausted  and  broken  by  the  long  con- 
flict, were  in  no  condition  to  pursue  in  force. 
The  few  squadrons  of  cavalry  and  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery which  harassed  the  rear  of  the  Union- 
ists contributed  so  powerfully  toward  the  de- 
moralization already  commenced,  that  an  ener- 
getic pursuit  must  have  resulted  in  the  total 
destruction  of  the  greater  part  of  McDowell's 
troops.  The  brigades  of  Schenck  and  Rich- 
ardson, which  had  never  crossed  Bull  run,  and 
the  "  apparent  firmness,"  as  Gen.  Johnston  calls 
it,  of  the  Union  reserve  under  Ool.  Miles  at 
Centreville,  proved  sufiicient  to  deter  the  ene- 
my from  any  systematic  advance,  and  checked 
pursuit.  At  nightfall  the  army  had  taken  ref- 
uge within  the  lines  of  Oentreville,  and  several 
regiments  returned  to  their  previous  camping 
grounds,  though  a  steady  stream  of  fugitives 
pressed  on  toward  Washington,  many  scarcely 
stopping  for  rest  until  they  reached  that  city. 
After  a  few  hours'  repose  the  retreat  was  contin- 
ned,  and  by  the  evening  of  the  23d  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Washington  protected  the  army  which 
but  a  week  previous  had  so  proudly  and  confi- 
dently marched  forth  from  them.  The  enemy 
followed  on  its  traces,  and  established  their  pick- 
ets within  a  few  miles  of  the  city.  The  forces  of 
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McDowell  at  Oentreville  on  tlie  night  of  the 
20th  were  reduced  to  about  28,000  effective 
men  by  the  departure  of  the  4th  Pennsylvania 
volunteers  and  the  battery  of  the  8th  ISTew 
York  militia  regiment,  which  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle  claimed  their  discharge,  and,  indifferent 
to  the  appeals  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
"  moved  to  the  rear,"  as  he  expressed  it,  *'  to 
the  sound  of  the  enemy's  cannon."  Of  this 
force  one  division  remained  in  reserve  at  Black- 
burn's ford  and  Oentreville,  and  one  brigade 
(Schenck's)  at  the  stone  bridge ;  and  the  whole 
number  who  crossed  Bull  run  and  engaged  in 
the  main  battle  amounted  to  18,000  men,  with 
24  pieces  of  cannon.  Of  these  not  more  than 
13,000,  with  the  batteries  of  Ricketts  and  Grif- 
fin, were  in  action  together  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  fight.  The  confederate  strength 
on  the  20th,  according  to  Gen.  Beauregard, 
comprised  12  brigades,  beside  42  field  pieces 
and  cavalry ;  and  the  arrival  of  the  reenforce- 
ments  from  Winchester  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
21st,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  day,  made 
their  whole  available  strength  in  the  battle  not 
less  probably  than  30,000  men.  The  Union 
loss,  according  to  the  official  returns,  was  481 
killed,  1,011  wounded,  and  1,216  missing,  be- 
side which  23  guns  and  an  immense  amount  of 
material  of  war  were  abandoned  to  the  enemy 
or  captured  by  them.  The  batteries  of  Ricketts 
and  Griffin  were  captured  on  the  hill  beyond 
Bull  run  at  the  commencement  of  the  retreat, 
but  all  the  other  pieces  lost  were  necessarily  left 
behind  by  the  breaking  down  of  a  bridge  over 
Cub  run,  a  small  tributary  of  Bull  run  near 
Oentreville,  and  by  other  casualties  occurring 
on  the  line  of  retreat.  So  inefficient  was  the 
pursuit,  that  6  of  the  abandoned  pieces  were 
recovered  on  the  day  after  the  battle  by 
Ool.  Einstein  of  the  2'rth  Pennsylvania  volun- 
teers. The  confederate  loss,  as  stated  by  Gen. 
Johnston,  was  378  killed,  1,489  wounded,  and  30 
missing.  Among  the  Union  loss  were  Ool.  0am- 
eron  of  the  T9th  New  York  volunteers  (high- 
landers)  killed,  and  Ools.  Oorcoran  and  Will- 
cox,  and  Oapt.  Ricketts,  of  Ricketts's  battery, 
taken  prisoners.  On  the  confederate  side  Gen. 
Bee,  of  South  Oarolina,  was  killed.  In  his  official 
report  Gen.  McDowell,  after  stating  that  the  ad- 
vance from  Washington  was  delayed  a  week  be- 
yond the  appointed  time,  shows  that  by  a  variety 
of  untoward  circumstances  he  was  obliged  to 
give  battle  two  days  later  than  he  had  proposed. 
The  enemy  consequently,  having  notice  on  the 
17th  of  the  movements  of  the  Union  army,  had 
several  days  to  call  in  reenforcements.  ^'It  is 
known,"  he  observes,  "  that  in  estimating  the 
force  to  go  against  Manassas  I  engaged  not  to 
have  to  do  with  the  enemy's  forces  under  John- 
ston, then  kept  in  check  in  the  valley  by  Maj. 
Gen.  Patterson,  or  those  kept  engaged  by  Maj. 
Gen.  Butler.  This  was  not  done,  and  the  enemy 
was  free  to  assemble  from  every  direction  in 
numbers  only  limited  by  the  amount  of  his 
railroad  rolling  stock  and  his  supply  of  provi- 
sions."   Of  the  conduct  of  the  volunteers  in  the 


Union  army,  Ool.  Heintzelman  remarks  in  his 
report  of  the  battle :  "  Some  of  the  regiments 
behaved  very  well,  and  much  excuse  can  be 
made  for  those  who  fled,  as  few  of  the  enemy 
could  at  any  time  be  seen.    Raw  troops  cannot 
be  expected  to  stand  long  against  an  unseen 
enemy."    In  an    elaborate  narrative  entitled 
"The  0.  S.  A.  and  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,"  by 
Gen.  J.  G.  Barnard,  who  was  McDowell's  chief 
engineer  during  this  brief  campaign,  the  follow- 
ing remarks  occur:    "Strategically  speaking, 
our  movement  failed  through  the  loss  of  time 
already  mentioned,  so  far  as  it  consisted  in 
bringing,  at  any  time,  superior  numbers  upon 
the  decisive  point.    On  the  contrary,  the  enemy 
from  his  more  central  position  was  enabled  al- 
ways to  maintain  superiority  of  numbers,  and 
by  this  means  finally  deprived  us  of  the  victory. 
It  was  a  success  in  turning  the  enemy's  strong 
defensive  line,  disconcerting  all  his  arrange- 
ments, and,  through  the  moral  influence  of  this, 
and  of   our  being  the  attacking  party,  very 
nearly    gaining    a    decisive  victory.     We  did 
not  ignore  the  contingency  of  having  to  en- 
counter superior  numbers.     We  had  heard  the 
whistle  of  the  locomotive  and  the  rattling  of 
cars  during  the  two  nights  preceding  the  bat- 
tle, and  we  inferred  the  arrival  of  Johnston's 
army.    Had  the  plan  of  attack  been  fully  exe- 
cuted as  designed,  we  should  unquestionably 
have  beaten  the  enemy's  left  wing  before  he 
had  time  to  reenforce  it." — The  events  of  the 
second  battle  of  Bull  run,  and  of  the  series  of 
operations  to  which  it  formed  the  conclusion, 
though  of  great  magnitude  and  importance, 
cannot  be  stated  with  exactness  until  the  re- 
sults of  the  official  inquiry  demanded  by  the 
U.  S.  general  in  command  are  made  public.    In 
the  following  account,  therefore,  nothing  but  a 
brief  outline  of  the  campaign  will  be  attempted. 
After  the  battle  of  Oedar  mountain  (Aug.  9, 
1862),   Gen.  Pope  remained  near  Oulpepper 
Oourt  House,  threatening  to  cross  the  Rapidan, 
until  Aug.  17,  when,  learning  that  the  army  of 
Gen.  McOlellan  had  retired  without  molesta- 
tion from  Harrison's  Landing  down  the  penin- 
sula, and  that  the  confederate  general  Robert 
E.  Lee  was  but  8  m.  in  front  of  him  in  overpow- 
ering force,  he  recrossed  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rappahannock,  one  day  in  advance  of  Lee's 
proposed  movement  against  him,  and  prepared 
to  defend  the  passage  of  the  river  at  Rappahan- 
nock station,  where  the  Orange  and  Alexandria 
railroad  crosses,  and  at  the  numerous  fords 
above  and  below  that  place.    He  was  ordered 
to  hold  the  line  of  the  upper  Rappahannock 
until  McOlellan's  troops  could  arrive  in  front  of 
Washington  and  march  to  his  assistance.    For 
several  days  there  was  incessant  fighting  along 
the  river  from  Rappahannock  station  north- 
ward to  Waterloo  bridge  and  Warrenton  sul- 
phur springs,  the  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  cross 
being  in  every  instance  frustrated.    Lee  was, 
however,  gradually  working  round  to  the  north 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  de- 
monstration .in  front  of  Pope,  as  it  afterward 
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appeared,  -was  intended  to  mask  a  movement 
by  Gen.  Jackson  in  great  force  toward  Thor- 
oughfare gap  in  the  Bull  Eun  mountains,  and 
thence  to  Manassas  Junction  in  the  rear  of  the 
Union  army.  On  the  night  of  the  22d,  while 
Jackson  in  his  march  to  Thoroughfare  gap  was 
encamped  12  m.  N.  of  Warrenton,  a  body  of 
his  cavalry  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Stuart 
made  a  bold  dash  across  the  country,  in  the 
midst  of  a  terrific  thunder  storm,  to  Oatlett's 
station  in  Pope's  immediate  rear,  and  plunder- 
ed a  valuable  train,  gaining  possession  among 
other  things  of  Gen.  Pope's  private  papers  and 
baggage.  On  the  succeeding  day  the  first  de- 
tachment of  McClellan's  army  under  Heintzel- 
man  reached  Warrenton  Junction,  where  on 
the  evening  of  the  25th  it  was  joined  by  Gen. 
Fitz  John  Porter's  corps,  also  of  McClellan's 
army,  Pope  having  in  the  mean  time  fallen  back 
upon  Warrenton.  Jackson  proceeded  north- 
ward without  obstruction  on  the  24th  and  25th, 
and  passing  through  Thoroughfare  gap  marched 
directly  for  Centreville.  On  the  26th  his  cav- 
alry under  Col.  Fitz  Hugh  Lee  fell  suddenly 
upon  the  small  Union  force  at  Manassas  Junc- 
tion, capturing  a  battery  and  a  large  amount 
of  stores,  and  the  works  were  immediately  oc- 
cupied by  the  confederates  in  force.  A  brig- 
ade of  New  Jersey  troops  from  McClellan's 
army,  under  Gen.  Taylor,  which  arrived  there 
from  Alexandria  by  railroad  on  the  succeeding 
day,  approached  the  junction  unsuspicious  of 
the  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  were  driven 
back  with  heavy  loss  beyond  Centreville.  Gen. 
Pope  has  stated  in  his  official  report  that  this 
flanking  march  of  Jackson  was  well  known  to 
him,  and  that  he  had  relied  confidently  upon 
the  presence  at  Manassas  of  a  large  force  which 
he  had  been  assured  would  be  sent  there  from 
Alexandria.  It"  was  not  until  he  found  his  com- 
munications with  Washington  interrupted  that 
he  was  undeceived.  Upon  ascertaining  that  the 
enemy  were  in  his  rear.  Pope  decided  that  the 
upper  Rappahannock  was  no  longer  tenable,  the 
Union  army  being  too  small  to  admit  of  a  force 
being  detached  to  watch  Jackson  while  the  main 
body  confronted  Lee.  Accordingly,  on  the  27th 
he  evacuated  Warrenton  and  Warrenton  Junc- 
tion, directing  McDowell,  with  his  own  corps 
and  Sigel's  and  the  division  of  Reynolds,  to 
march  rapidly  northward  upon  Gainesville,  so 
as  to  intercept  any  re  enforcements  coming  to 
Jackson  through  Thoroughfare  gap,  and  in- 
structing Reno  with  his  command,  and  Kearny,  * 
commanding  a  division  of  Heintzelman's  corps, 
to  march  on  Greenwich,  in  the  rear  of  Gaines- 
ville, for  the  purpose  of  supporting  McDowell. 
He  himself  with  Fitz  John  Porter's  corps  and 
Hooker's  division  marched  back  to  Manassas 
Junction.  ISTear  Kettle  run,  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  2Tth,  Hooker  came  upon  the  confederate 
advance  under  Gen.  Ewell,  and  after  a  sharp 
engagement  drove  him  back  with  loss  upon 
Manassas  Junction ;  while  McDowell  presented 
so  threatening  a  front  at  Gainesville  that  Gen. 
Longstreet,  who  had  passed  through  Thorough- 


fare gap  with  reenforcements  for  Jackson,  was 
compelled  to  fall  back  to  the  W.  side  of  the 
Bull  Run  mountains.  The  position  of  Jackson 
becoming  somewhat  critical,  he  evacuated  Ma- 
nassas Junction  on  the  morning  of  the  28th, 
and  passing  through  Centreville  took  the  War- 
renton turnpike  toward  Gainesville  to  reach 
the  neighborhood  of  his  supports.  Pope  im- 
mediately pushed  on  to  Manassas  and  Centre- 
ville with  the  troops  of  Hooker,  Reno,  and 
Kearny,  sending  orders  to  Fitz  John  Porter  to 
hasten  up  from  Broad  run,  where  he  had  stop- 
ped. On  the  same  day  McDowell,  leaving  the 
division  of  Ricketts  to  watch  the  enemy  at 
Thoroughfare  gap,  marched  with  the  corps  of 
Sigel  and  King's  division  along  the  Warrenton 
turnpike  toward  Centreville,  near  which  place 
his  advance  under  Gen.  Gibbon  encountered 
the  retreating  army  of  Jackson.  A  sharp 
skirmish  ensued,  which  was  terminated  by  the 
approach  of  night.  At  dawn  of  the  29th,  in 
accordance  with  Gen.  Pope's  instructions,  Hein- 
tzelman,  commanding  the  divisions  of  Hooker 
and  Kearny,  with  Reno,  moved  upon  Jackson 
from  the  direction  of  Centreville,  while  Sigel 
and  McDowell  attacked  him  on  the  west.  Fitz 
John  Porter  was  at  the  same  time  ordered  to 
march  at  daylight  from  Manassas  Junction  with 
his  own  corps  and  with  King's  division  of 
McDowell's  corps  (which  had  for  some  reasoH 
fallen  back  upon  that  point  from  the  Warren- 
ton turnpike),  along  the  Manassas  Gap  railroad 
toward  Gainesville,  until  he  should  be  in  close 
communication  with  the  forces  of  McDowell 
and  Sigel.  At  a  comparatively  early  hour  the 
action  became  general  along  the  line  of  the 
Warrenton  road,  and  Pope,  seeing  that  the  con- 
federate forces  were  vigorously  pushed  by  the 
troops  of  Sigel,  Heintzelman,  and  Reno,  sent 
orders  to  McDowell  to  advance  rapidly  on  the 
Union  left  and  turn  their  right  flank,  and  to  Fitz- 
John  Porter  to  close  up  on  McDowell's  left  and 
attack  the  enemy  in  flank  and  rear.  The  line 
of  McDowell  and  Porter  would  thus  have  been 
at  right  angles  with  the  main  line  of  battle  of 
the  Union  army.  These  directions  were  obeyed 
by  McDowell,  but  Porter,  as  he  informed  Pope 
by  note  late  in  the  afternoon,  met  the  enemy 
in  flank  in  the  direction  of  Gainesville  (from 
which  place  early  in  the  morning  Ricketts  had 
been  compelled  to  fall  back  before  the  large 
force  advancing  to  support  Jackson),  and  re- 
tired on  Manassas  Junction  without  engaging 
or  rendering  assistance  to  the  Union  forces; 
although,  according  to  Gen.  Pope,  during  the 
whole  afternoon  and  part  of  the  evening  of  that 
day  troops  were  passing  in  plain  view  and 
within  2  m.  of  him  to  reenforce  Jackson.  One 
of  his  brigades  under  Gen.  Griffin  got  around 
to  Centreville,  where  it  remained  during  the 
29th  and  3-Oth,  taking  no  part  in  the  engage- 
ment of  either  day.  The  battle  raged  with 
fury  until  dark,  at  v^hich  time  the  enemy,  who 
stood  strictly  on  the  defensive  throughout  the 
day,  had  been  forced  back  some  distance  toward 
the  Bull  Run  mountains,  leaving  their  dead 
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and  wounded  in  the  field  and  many  prisoners 
in  the  hands  of  the  Union  forces.    The  latter, 
worn  out  by  12  days  of  continuous  fighting  and 
marching,  and  very  short  of  provisions,  lay 
down  for  the  night  on  their  arms.     "  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,"  Gen.  Pope  observes  in  his  offi- 
cial report,  "  that  if  the  corps  of  Porter  had 
attacked  the  enemy  in  flank  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  29th,  as  he  had  my  written  order  to  do, 
we  should  utterly  have  crushed  Jackson  before 
the  forces  under  Lee  could  have  reached  him." 
During  Friday  night  heavy  reenforcements  un- 
der Lee  and  Longstreet  reached  Jackson,  and 
were  massed  on  his  right  for  the  purpose  of 
crushing  the  Union  left  and  occupying  the  road 
to  Centreville  in  Pope's  rear.     The  latter,  who 
had  sent  to  head-quarters  an  urgent  request  for 
rations  and  forage,  received  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  30th  a  letter  from  Gen.  Franklin,  writ- 
ten at  Alexandria  the  previous  day,  stating  that 
he  had  been  directed  by  Gen.  McOlellanto  reply, 
that  supplies  would  be  forwarded  as  soon  as 
Pope  would  send  a  cavalry  escort  for  their  pro- 
tection.    N"o  cavalry,  however,  could  be  spared 
for  the  purpose,  and  it  became  at  once  appar- 
ent that,  unless  the  enemy  received  a  decided 
check  in  the  battle  of  the  30th,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  Union  army  to  retire  behind 
Bull  run  to  save  men  and  horses  from  starva- 
tion.   On  the  night  of  the  29th  Fitz  John  Por- 
ter brought  his  command  up  from  Manassas, 
and  on  the  next  morning  Pope's  line  of  battle 
was  drawn  up  in  a  direction  facing  nearly  north 
and  at  right  angles  with  Bull  run,  Heintzelman 
occupying  the  extreme  right,  McDowell  the  ex- 
treme left,  and  Sigel,  Porter,  and  Eeno  being 
posted  in  the  centre.    The  action  commenced 
soon  after  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  by  a  se- 
vere cannonading,  by  which  the  confederates 
sought  to  mask  their  movement  upon  the  Union 
left,  and  at  about  4  o'clock  the  whole  of  Pope's 
troops  on  the  field  were  engaged  at  close  quar- 
ters. A  brigade  of  Union  cavalry  under  Gen.  Bu- 
ford,  reconnoitring  on  the  left,  detected  the  flank 
movement  of  the  enemy  in  that  direction,  and 
at  5  P.  M.  the  hardest  fighting  of  the  day  took 
place  in  front  of  the  Union  left  and  centre, 
against  which  Lee  pushed  forward  immense 
masses  of  troops.    After  several  hours  of  se- 
vere fighting  the  Union  left  gave  way  under 
the  press  of  numbers,  and  at  nightfall  had  been 
forced  back  half  a  mile,  although  still  firm  and 
unbroken,  while  the   right  held  its  ground. 
About  the  same  time  the  corps  of  Gen.  Frank- 
lin, followed  at  an  interval  of  4  m.  by  the 
corps  of  Sumner,  both  from  the  army  of  the 
peninsula,  arrived  at  Centreville ;  but  Pope,  in 
view  of  the  exhausted  condition  of  his  men, 
decided  to  waive  the  advantage  which  this  fresh 
accession  of  strength  would  give  him,  and  retired 
across  Bull  run  in  good  order  to  the  heights 
of  Centreville.     During  Aug.  31  and  Sept.  1 
both  armies  rested ;  and  Gen.  Pope  having  as- 
certained that  his  total  force,  including  the  re- 
enforcements  under  Franklin  and  Sumner,  fell 
rather  short  of  60,000  men,  which  did  not  seem 


sufficient  for  offiansive  operations  against  an 
enemy  numerically  much  superior,  determined 
to  await  the  further  attacks  of  Jackson.  The 
latter,  instead  of  moving  directly  upon  the 
strong  position  of  the  Union  army,  began  to 
work  slowly  around  to  the  north  for  the  pur- 
pose of  passing  Fairfax  Court  House  and  turn- 
ing its  rear.  Pope  therefore  fell  back  to  that 
place,  throwing  out  a  strong  force  under  Hooker 
toward  Germantown  on  his  right.  Against  this 
latter  place,  near  which  the  supply  trains  were 
stationed,  the  confederates  directed  an  attack 
on  the  evening  of  Sept.  1,  but  were  driven  back 
after  a  short  but  very  severe  engagement  with 
heavy  loss,  leaving  their  killed,  and  wounded  in 
the  hands  of  the  Unionists.  Among  the  killed 
on  the  latter  side  were  Gens.  Kearny  and  Ste- 
vens. On  the  morning  of  Sept.  2  the  whole  of 
Pope's  command,  which  had  been  joined  on 
the^  previous  day  by  Gen.  Banks,  who  had  re- 
mained behind  at  Bristoe  to  convoy  the  trains, 
were  massed  behind  *  Difficult  creek  between 
Flint  hill  and  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  with  the 
advance  under  Hooker  at  Germantown ;  and  in 
the  afternoon,  in  accordance  with  orders  from 
Gen.  Halleck,  the  troops  commenced  the  re- 
treat toward  Washington,  within  the  intrench- 
ments  of  which  they  arrived  in  good  order  and 
without  further  loss  on  the  evening  of  the  3d. 
The  enemy  made  no  serious  attempt  at  pursuit, 
but,  moving  northward  toward  Leesburg,  cross- 
ed the  Potomac  into  Maryland.  ITo  official  state- 
ment of  the  casualties  in  these  battles  has  yet 
(Dec.  1862)  been  published,  but  they  could  not 
have  been  less  than  10,000  men  on  each  side. 
Gen.  Pope  immediately  requested  to  be  relieved 
of  his  command,  and  preferred  charges  of  in- 
subordination and  negligence  against  Gens.  Fitz 
John  Porter  and  Griffin.  Gen.  McDoweU  was 
also  relieved  of  his  command,  and  requested  an 
official  inquiry  into  his  conduct  during  the  cam- 
paign. In  his  official  report  of  the  campaign 
in  Virginia,  published  about  the  same  time, 
Gen.  Pope  gives  the  following  summary  of  his 
operations:  "To  confront  a  powerful  enemy, 
with  greatly  inferior  forces,  to  fight  him  day 
by  day  without  losing  the  army,  to  delay  and 
embarrass  his  movements,  and  to  force  him 
by  persistent  resistance  to  adopt  long  and  cir- 
cuitous routes  to  his  destination,  are  the  du- 
ties which  were  imposed  upon  me.  They  are, 
of  all  military  operations,  the  most  difficult 
and  the  most  harassing  both  to  the  commander 
and  to  his  troops.  How  far  we  have  been  suc- 
cessful will  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  our 
countrymen.  The  armies  of  Virginia  and  of 
the  Potomac  have  been  united  in  the  presence 
and  against  the  efforts  of  a  wary  and  vigorous 
enemy,  in  greatly  superior  force  to  either,  with 
no  loss  for  which  they  did  not  exact  full  retri- 
bution." 

BURN'S,  William  W.,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Ohio 
about  1827,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1847,  became  a  2d  lieutenant  in  the  5th  in- 
fantry, was  promoted  to  be  a  1st  lieutenant  in 
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Aug.  1850,  became  the  quartermaster  of  his 
regiment  in  Nov.  1856,  was  appointed  an  as- 
sistant commissary  of  subsistence  in  !N"ov.  1858, 
and  in  Jan.  1859,  relinquished  his  rank  in  the 
line  of  the  armj,  being  made  a  captain  in  the 
subsistence  department.  In  Sept.  1861,  he  was 
appointed  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers, 
has  served  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  was 
wounded  in  one  of  the  battles  before  Eich- 
mond,  and  on  N"ov.  2,  1862,  took  command  of 
a  division  in  the  army  corps  of  Gen.  Willcox. 

BUENSIDE,  Ambeose  Everett,  major-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in 
Liberty,  Union  co.,  Ind.,  May  23,  1824.  His 
grandparents  emigrated  from  Scotland  toward 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  settled  in 
South  Carolina,  where  his  father  was  born. 
The  son  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1847, 
and  commissioned  2d  lieutenant  in  the  3d  artil- 
lery. He  was  immediately  ordered  to  Mexico, 
but  the  war  was  virtually  at  an  end  before  he 
reached  the  scene  of  action.  He  was  then  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Adams,  Il^ewport,  E.  I.,  and  in 
1849  was  ordered  to  New  Mexico  to  join  Bragg's 
battery ;  but  the  country  proving  unsuitable  for 
artillery,  the  command  was  reorganized  as 
cavalry,  and  Burnside  put  in  charge  of  a  squad- 
ron, with  which  he  highly  distinguished  him- 
self in  a  conflict  with  the  Apaches.  In  1850-51 
he  filled  the  office  of  quartermaster  in  the 
Mexican  boundary  commission,  then  in  charge 
of  Mr.  John  E.  Bartlett.  Erom  the  copper 
mines  of  New  Mexico  he  was  sent  as  bearer  of 
despatches  to  Washington ;  and  in  Dec.  1851,  he 
was  promoted  to  be  1st  lieutenant.  Eeturning 
to  Ehode  Island,  he  resigned  his  commission  in 
1853,  and  built  an  establishment  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  breech-loading  rifle  which  bears 
his  name,  and  the  invention  of  which  had  oc- 
curred to  him  during  his  service  in  Mexico. 
The  business  proving  unprofitable,  he  removed 
to  Chicago,  and  became  cashier  in  the  land 
office  of  the  Illinois  central  railroad.  Gen. 
McClellan  being  then  in  the  employ  of  the 
same  company.  Burnside  soon  became  treas- 
urer of  the  company,  and  transferred  his  office 
to  New  York  city,  where  he  was  still  residing 
in  1861.  He  was  then  appointed  colonel  of  the 
1st  Ehode  Island  volunteers,  and  4  days  after 
the  call  of  the  president  for  troops,  the  first 
detachment  of  his  regiment,  consisting  of  150 
men  and  a  light  battery  of  6  guns,  started  for 
Washington.  At  the  battle  of  Bull  run,  July 
21,  he  commanded  a  brigade  in  Hunter's  divi- 
sion, and  won  the  highest  commendations  from 
Gen.  McDowell  by  his  bravery  and  coolness. 
He  was  immediately  afterward  appointed  brig- 
adier-general of  volunteers,  Aug.  6,  and  sum- 
moned to  Washington  to  assist  Gen.  McClellan 
in  reorganizing  the  army.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  year  he  was  intrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  an  expedition  for  the  capture  of  Eoan- 
oke  island,  in  the  waters  of  North  Carolina, 
and  after  spending  two  months  in  the  neces- 
sary preparations  at  New  York,  sailed  from 
Hampton  roads  in  Jan.  1862,  with  15,000  men, 


convoyed  by  a  fleet  of  gunboats  under  Flag 
Officer  Goldsborough.  After  encountering  a 
violent  storm,  the  vessels  entered  Croatan  sound 
in  February,  and  on  the  8th  the  island  was 
taken  by  a  combined  land  and  naval  attack,  up- 
ward of  2,000  of  the  defenders  being  taken  pris- 
oners. Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  the  vic- 
tory, the  legislature  of  Ehode  Island  voted 
Gen.  Burnside  a  sword,  and  on  March  18  he 
was  promoted  to  be  a  major-general  of  volun- 
teers. From  Eoanoke  island  he  at  once  pre- 
pared an  attack  upon  Newbern.  On  March  13 
he  landed  his  troops  on  the  Neuse  river,  18  m. 
below  that  city,  and  having  marched  to  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  town  attacked  the  ene- 
my's works  the  next  morning,  and  after  a  con- 
test of  4  hours  carried  them  by  the  bayonet. 
The  town  of  Beaufort  was  next  occupied  by  a 
detachment  of  his  army,  and  Fort  Macon, 
which  commands  the  approach  to  that  place  by 
sea,  was  invested.  It  held  out  until  April  25. 
On  the  retreat  of  Gen.  McClellan  from  the 
Chickahominy  to  the  James  river  (July,  1862), 
Gen.  Burnside  was  ordered  to  reenforce  him 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  army.  He  accord- 
ingly proceeded  to  Newport  News,  and  shortly 
before  the  withdrawal  of  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac from  the  peninsula  occupied  Fredericsburg 
where  he  remained  until  compelled  by  the  defeat 
of  Gen.  Pope  to  fall  back  toward  Washington. 
When  the  confederates  invaded  Maryland  his 
command  was  largely  increased,  and  with  Gen. 
McClellan  he  pushed  forward  to  meet  them, 
defeating  them  in  the  battle  of  South  mountain, 
near  Boonsborough,  Md.,  Sept.  14.  At  the 
battle  of  Antietam,  Sept.  17,  he  commanded 
the  left  wing,  and  was  highly  distinguished. 
The  several  army  corps  being  reorganized  in 
that  month,  he  was  assigned  to  the  9th,  and 
on  Oct.  26  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Berlin  near 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  occupied  Lovettsville. 
About  the  same  time  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  one  of  the  3  grand  armies  into  which 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  was  divided,  his 
force  consisting  of  the  corps  of  Gens.  Couch, 
Willcox,  and  Slocum.  On  Nov.  7  he  superse- 
ded Gen.  McClellan  in  command  of  the  whole 
army  of  the  Potomac. 

BUETON,  EiCHAED  Feancis,  a  British 
traveller  and  author,  born  in  Tuam,  Gal  way, 
in  1821.  He  was  educated  partly  in  England 
and  partly  in  France,  entered  the  service  of 
the  East  India  company,  and  soon  obtained  a 
commission  as  lieutenant  in  the  Indian  army. 
While  stationed  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay, 
he  spent  some  time  in  exploring  the  Neilgher- 
ries  or  Blue  hills.  He  next  served  for  5  years 
in  Sinde  under  Sir  Charles  J.  Napier.  Enter- 
prising and  fond  of  adventure,  Lieut.  Burton 
published  the  results  of  his  observations  in 
"  Sinde,  or  the  Unhappy  Valley"  (2  vols.  8vo., 
1850),  "Falconry  in  the  Valley  of  the  Indus" 
(1850),  and  "Sinde  and  the  Eaces  that  inhabit 
the  Valley  of  the  Indus"  (1851).  Soon  after- 
ward he  published  "  Goa  and  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains."   He  had  by  this  time  acquired  many  of 
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the  oriental   languages,  and  conversed  like  a 
native  in  Afghan,  Persian,  Hindostanee,  Mool- 
tanee  (of  which  he  published  a  grammar),  and 
Arabic.     Having  perfected  himself  in  the  last, 
he  resolved  to  visit  Mecca  and  Medina,  a  peril- 
ous adventure,  in  which  no  Christian  had  suc- 
ceeded since  Burckhardt.    Accordingly  he  re- 
turned to  England  near  the  close  of  1851,  and 
after  attempting  in  vain  to  obtain  3  years'  leave 
of  absence  for  the  exploration  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula,  a  year's  furlough  was  granted,  and 
in  April,  1853,  he  embarked  at   Southampton 
in  the  costume  of  a   Persian    noble.    After 
spending  a  month  at  Alexandria,  he  assumed 
the  character  of  a  wandering  dervish,  and  in 
this  disguise,  which  he  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing, though  more  than  once  in  imminent  peril, 
penetrated  to  the  holy  cities,  and  returned  in 
safety.     The  publication  of  his  adventures,  un- 
der the  title  of  "  A  Pilgrimage  to  El  Medinah 
and  Meccah"  (3  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1855),  pro- 
duced a  great  sensation.    He  returned  immedi- 
ately to  Oairo,  and  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  Africa, 
an  account  of  which  he  gave  in  his  "  First  Foot- 
steps in  East  Africa"  (1856).     In  the  Crimean 
war  he  was  made  chief  of  staff  under  Gen. 
Beatson,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  and  in  1856 
started  with  Capt.  Speke  upon  another  explor- 
ing expedition  from  the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  pene- 
trating some  distance  into  the  interior.     Capt. 
Burton's  narrative  of  this  expedition,  which 
was  not  altogether  successful,  was  published 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Lake  Regions  of  Cen- 
tral Africa"  (1860).     This  was  hardly  in  type 
before  he  had  set  out  for  America  to  explore 
the  Mormon  settlement  in  Utah,  an  account  of 
which  appeared  near  the  close  of  1861,  entitled 
"  The  City  of  the  Saints."     The  English  and 
French  geographical  societies  have  conferred 
on  him  their  gold  medals  for  his  discoveries, 
and  the  British  government  in  1861  appointed 
him  consul  at  the  island  of  Fernando  Po. 

BUTLER,  Benjamijt  Franklin,  major-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in 
Deerfield,  Rockingham  co.,  K  H.,  Nov.  5, 1818. 
He  was  graduated  at  Waterville  college,  Maine, 
in  1838,  and  commenced  the  study  of  the  law 
at  Lowell,  Mass.  In  1841  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  continued  in  the  practice  of  the 
law  in  Massachusetts  until  April,  1861,  acquir- 
ing a  high  reputation  as  an  advocate,  especially 
in  criminal  cases.  He  became  identified  with 
the  democratic  party,  took  an  active  share  in 
politics,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts house  of  representatives  in  1853,  and  of 
the  state  senate  in  1859-60.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1853, 
and  in  1860  was  a  delegate  to  the  democratic 
presidential  convention  at  Charleston,  and  af- 
terward at  Baltimore,  in  which  he  supported 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Breckinridge.  On  his 
return  home  he  was  nominated  by  the  Breckin- 
ridge democrats  for  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
but  was  defeated  by  John  A.  Andrew.  He  had 
passed  through  various  grades  in  the  Massa- 


chusetts militia,  and  at  the  time  of  the  presi- 
dent's call  for  troops  in  April,  1861,  held  the 
commission  of  brigadier-general.  On  April  17 
he  marched  with  the  Massachusetts  8th  regi- 
ment to  Annapolis,  brought  out  the  frigate 
Constitution,  and  was  placed  by  the  war  de- 
partment in  command  of  the  department  of 
Annapolis,  including  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
He  occupied  Baltimore,  May  13,  fortified  it, 
and  on  May  16  was  appointed  major-general  of 
volunteers,  and  transferred  to  the  command  of 
Fortress  Monroe  and  the  department  of  eastern 
■Virginia.  On  Aug.  22  he  proceeded  with  an 
expedition  against  Forts  Hatteras  and  Clark  on 
the  coast  of  iTorth  Carolina,  which  fell  upon 
the  29th  of  the  same  month.  He  then  return- 
ed to  Massachusetts  to  recruit  an  expedition 
for  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  On  Feb.  20,  1862,  he 
left  Boston  for  Ship  island  in  Mississippi 
sound,  at  which  place  he  arrived  on  March  23, 
with  a  force  of  15,000  men,  to  attack  ITew  Or- 
leans. Leaving  Ship  island  on  April  17  with 
5,000  troops,  he  went  up  the  Mississippi,  and 
landed  his  men  in  the  rear  of  Fort  St.  Philip, 
which  with  Fort  Jackson  surrendered  to  Capt. 
Porter  of  the  mortar  fleet  on  the  26th,  after 
Flag  Officer  Farragut  had  passed  them  with  his 
flotilla.  Gen.  Butler  arrived  at  l^ew  Orleans 
with  2,500  men  on  May  1,  took  possession  of 
the  city,  and  by  a  vigorous  administration  re- 
duced it  to  a  state  of  order  and  security. 

BUTTERFIELD,  Daniel,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Oneida 
CO.,  ISr.  Y.,  in  Oct.  1831.  He  was  graduated 
at  Union  college,  Schenectady,  in  1849,  and 
while  still  young  interested  himself  in  military 
studies.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
in  1861  he  was  engaged  in  mercantile  business 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  was  colonel  of 
the  12th  regiment  of  JSTew  York  state  militia. 
At  the  call  of  the  president  for  troops  he  ac- 
companied his  regiment  to  Washington,  and 
until  the  early  part  of  July  was  stationed  in 
that  city  or  its  vicinity.  He  then  joined  the  divi- 
sion under  Gen.  Patterson  on  the  upper  Poto- 
mac, where  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
a  brigade.  Upon  the  enlargement  of  the  reg- 
ular army  he  was  commissioned  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  12th  regiment  of  infantry,  and  in 
Sept.  1861,  he  received  the  appointment  of 
brigadier- general  of  volunteers,  and  was  as- 
signed to  the  army  corps  commanded  by  Gen. 
Fitz  John  Porter.  He  remained  in  front  of 
"Washington  until  the  spring  of  1862,  when  he 
accompanied  the  army  under  Gen.  McClellan 
to  Yorktown.  He  took  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  action  at  Hanover  Court  House,  and  subse- 
quently at  Mechanicsville,  Gaines's  mill,  and 
in  the  battles  fought  during  the  retreat  of 
McClellan's  army  to  Harrison's  Landing.  He 
participated  in  the  great  battles  under  Pope 
and  McClellan  in  August  and  September,  1862, 
and  toward  the  end  of  October  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  division  previously  under  Gen. 
Morell.  He  has  published  ^'  Camp  and  Outpost 
Duty"  (New  York,  1862). 
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CADWALADER,  George,  major-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, studied  and  practised  law  there,  and  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  war  was  ap- 
pointed a  brigadier-general,  March  3,  1847,  by- 
President  Polk.  He  distinguished  himself  in 
the  battle  of  Molino  del  Rey,  and  was  brevetted 
a  major-general  for  gallantry  in  the  battle  of 
Chapultepec.  On  the  reduction  of  the  army 
after  the  termination  of  the  war,  he  left  the 
service.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  in 
1861  he  promptly  declared  himself  in  favor  of 
sustaining  the  government  of  the  United  Sates, 
and  was  appointed  by  the  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania a  major-general  of  the  volunteer  force 
raised  by  that  state  under  the  call  of  the  pres- 
ident. He  had  command  at  Baltimore  in  May, 
1861,  and  was  second  in  command  in  the  force 
which  moved  upon  Winchester  under  Maj.  Gen. 
Patterson  in  June.  He  was  honorably  dis- 
charged on  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  ser- 
vice, and  on  April  25,  1862,  was  appointed  by 
the  president  a  major-general  of  volunteers. 
In  Sept.  1862,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  a 
court  of  inquiry  convened  at  Washington  under 
the  presidency  of  Maj.  Gen.  Hunter,  to  examine 
into  the  conduct  of  various  prominent  officers ; 
and  he  was  afterward  made  president  of  the 
court  of  inquiry  ordered  in  the  case  of  Gen. 
McDowell. 

O^SIUM  (Lat.  ccesius,  bluish  gray),  an  alka- 
line metal  recently  discovered,  through  ap- 
plication of  the  method  described  under  Spec- 
trum Analysis  in  this  supplement,  by  Professors 
Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen.  In  examining  the  spec- 
trum afforded  by  the  familiar  alkalies  obtained 
from  certain  mineral  waters,  Bunsen  detected 
the  presence  of  two  bright  blue  lines,  or  a 
double  blue  line,  situated  near  the  strontium 
line  S,  and  which  had  not  before  been  ob- 
served. Thus  led  to  infer  the  existence  in 
the  compounds  employed  of  a  new  alkaline 
metal,  he  subsequently  confirmed  this  antici- 
pation by  chemical  analysis.  Precipitating 
from  the  Dtirkheimer  water  by  bichloride  of 
platinum  the  potash  salts  and  associated  com- 
pounds contained  in  it,  he  then  separated  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  precipitate  by  boiling 
with  water ;  and  converting  the  solid  chlorides 
remaining  into  carbonates,  he  dissolved  out 
from  these  by  action  of  absolute  alcohol  the 
carbonate  of  the  new  metal,  using  other  pre- 
cautions to  insure  its  purity.  Prom  the  carbon- 
ate the  new  metal  was  obtained  as  an  amalgam, 
i.  e.,  in  union  with  mercury.  Osesium  appeared 
constantly  to  accompany,  and  in  less  quantity, 
the  metal  rubidium  (see  Rubidium,  in  this  sup- 
plement) ;  in  10,  kilogrammes  of  the  Burkheimer 
water,  less  than  2  milligrammes  of  the  chloride 


of  the  former  exists.  Osesium  takes  its  nam© 
from  the  color  of  its  characteristic  line  in  the 
spectrum.  Its  equivalent  is  123.4 ;  its  symbol, 
Os.  Such  is  the  avidity  of  this  metal  for  oxy- 
gen, that  even  in  the  condition  of  amalgam  it 
oxidizes  in  the  air,  and  decomposes  cold  water. 
Its  entire  separation  as  an  element  must  be 
correspondingly  difficult,  and  appears  not  yet 
to  have  been  effected.  In  agreement  with 
facts  just  stated,  however,  caesium  possesses 
also  the  peculiar  interest  of  being  now  (1862) 
the  most  electro-positive  element  known,  stand- 
ing in  this  respect  before  not  only  potassium 
but  also  rubidium.  Its  hydrate  (CsO,HO+ 
HO)  is  extremely  caustic.  Its  carbonate,  also 
highly  caustic,  forms  indistinct  crystals,  that  are 
deliquescent.  Its  bicarbonate  appears  in  per* 
manent,  glassy,  prismatic  crystals.  Like  potas- 
sium and  several  other  metallic  elements,  it 
forms  an  alum,  which  is  crystalline.  Its  sul- 
phate and  nitrate  have  been  obtained ;  and  its 
chloride  crystallizes  in  cubes,  which  deliquesce 
in  air. 

CALDWELL,  Johit  Curtis,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in 
Vermont  in  1831.  He  was  graduated  at  Am- 
herst college  in  1855,  removed  to  Maine,  and 
took  charge  of  Machias  academy.  Prom  this 
position  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  11th 
Maine  volunteers,  Sept.  21,  1861,  and  on  June 
10,  1862,  was  made  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers, his  commission  dating  from  April  28.  He 
commands  a  brigade  under  Gen.  Hancock  in 
Couch's  army  corps  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 
He  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Pred- 
ericsburg,  Dec.  13,  1862. 

CAMERON,  SiMON^,  an  American  statesman, 
born  in  Lancaster  co.,  Penn.,  in  1799.  Left 
an  orphan  at  the  age  of  9  years,  without  re- 
sources or  friends  except  such  as  became  inter- 
ested in  his  destitute  state  and  energetic  ambi- 
tion, he  found  employment  as  an  office  boy  in 
a  printing  establishment,  and  thus  learned  the 
trade  of  a  printer.  He  labored  in  this  occupa- 
tion at  Harrisburg  and  Washington,  D.  C,  zeal- 
ously devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  learning.  In  1820  he  became  editor  of 
a  newspaper  at  Doylestown,  Penn.,  and  in 
1822  removed  to  Harrisburg  and  settled  there 
as  the  editor  of  a  journal,  in  which  he  advo- 
cated the  election  of  Gen.  Jackson  to  the  presi- 
dency, and  defended  the  policy  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  in  general.  He  prospered  rapidly 
in  his  personal  as  well  as  his  political  under- 
takings, and  in  1832  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Middletown  bank  of  Pennsylvania.  He  now 
devoted  himself  especially  to  railroad  enter- 
prises, and  became  president  of  two  railroad 
companies ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  appointed 
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adjutant-general  of  the  state,  an  office  whose 
duties  were  then  not  very  onerous.  When,  on 
the  inauguration  of  President  Polk  in  1845,  Mr. 
Buchanan  resigned  his  seat  in  the  federal  senate 
in  order  to  become  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Cam- 
eron was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  He  voted 
in  the  senate  in  1846  in  favor  of  the  notice  to 
England  to  terminate  the  joint  occupancy  of 
Oregon,  against  settling  the  Oregon  dispute  by 
ceding  to  England  the  region  between  lat.  54° 
40'  and  lat.  49°  K,  and  in  favor  of  declaring 
that  war  existed  with  Mexico  by  the  act  of  that 
country ;  and  in  1848  he  voted  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Douglas's  proposition  to  extend  the  Missouri 
compromise  line  of  lat.  36°  30'  E".  to  the  Pacific 
ocean,  prohibiting  slavery  K.  and  tolerating  it 
S.  of  that  line.  The  term  for  which  he  had 
been  elected  to  the  senate  expired  March  4, 
1849,  when  President  Taylor  was  inaugurated, 
and  he  returned  for  a  time  to  the  pursuits  of 
private  life.  Never  a  violent  partisan  politician, 
and  counting  his  friends  among  the  members 
of  the  whig,  the  American,  and  the  democratic 
parties,  after  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise in  1854,  and  the  attempt  to  establish 
slavery  in  Kansas  against  the  wishes  of  a  ma- 
jority of  its  people,  he  connected  himself  with 
the  "people's  party"  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
1856  voted  for  the  election  to  the  presidency 
of  Col.  Fremont.  Though  his  party  was  de- 
feated in  the  state,  Mr.  Cameron  was  again 
chosen  as  a  representative  of  Pennsylvania  in 
the  federal  senate,  receiving  in  the  state  legis- 
lature the  suflTrages  of  the  republicans,  the 
members  of  the  American  party,  and  several 
democrats.  During  this  term  of  service  he 
uniformly  acted  with  the  republican  senators, 
and  was  widely  regarded  as  likely  to  receive 
the  nomination  of  that  party  for  the  presidency 
at  the  next  election.  In  the  national  conven- 
tion held  at  Chicago  May  16  and  IT,  1860,  he 
was  proposed  by  the  Hon.  A.  H.  Reeder  of 
Pennsylvania  as  a  candidate  for  that  distinction, 
and  was  supported  by  the  votes  of  the  entire 
delegation  from  Pennsylvania,  beside  one  vote 
each  from  "Virginia,  Iowa,  and  l^ebraska. 
When  Mr.  Lincoln  became  president,  he  chose 
Mr.  Cameron  for  the  office  of  secretary  of  war, 
which  post  he  filled  until  Jan.  14, 1862,  when 
he  resigned  and  was  appointed  envoy  extraor- 
dinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Eussia, 
for  which  country  he  sailed  from  'Hqw  York  on 
April  19.  He  remained  in  Russia  for  some 
time,  then  spent  some  weeks  in  travelling  on 
the  continent,  and  returned  to  the  United 
States,  arriving  in  New  York  Nov.  8. 

CAMP  JACKSON,  an  encampment  of  Mis- 
souri state  militia  in  the  suburbs  of  St.  Louis, 
formed  May  6,  1861,  under  Brig.  Gen.  Frost, 
and  surrendered  to  Capt.  Lyon,  commandant 
of  the  U.  S.  arsenal.  May  10.  It  was  one  of  the 
camps  of  instruction  organized  in  various  parts 
of  the  state  by  authority  of  the  governor,  C.  F. 
Jackson.  Capt.  Lyon  regarded  the  camp  as  hos- 
tile to  the  national  government,  among  other 
reasons,  because  it  was  occupied  principally 


by  known  sympathizers  with  secession.  He 
therefore  assembled  a  force  of  between  5,000 
and  6,000  citizens  organized  as  ''  home  guards," 
under  Cols.  Blair,  Sigel,  and  Boernstein,  and, 
with  the  addition  of  the  small  U.  S.  force  at  the 
arsenal,  marched  on  the  morning  of  May  10  to 
the  place  where  it  was  situated,  and  completely 
surrounded  it.  He  then  addressed  to  Gen.  Frost 
a  demand  for  the  surrender  of  himself  with  all 
his  men,  which  was  agreed  to,  and  the  state 
troops,  to  the  number  of  639,  gave  themselves 
up,  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  an  admission  of  their  previous 
disloyalty.  Meanwhile,  a  great  number  of  peo- 
ple from  the  city  and  the  country  about  had  col- 
lected in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp,  apparently 
with  the  design  of  taking  part  with  the  state 
troops,  but  no  demonstration  was  made  at  the 
time  of  the  surrender.  When  th«  file  of  pris- 
oners had  reached  a  point  just  at  the  entrance 
into  the  city,  an  attack  with  stones  upon  the 
column  called  forth  a  discharge  of  muskets 
from  the  U.  S.  troops,  resulting  in  the  killing 
and  wounding  of  25  of  the  throng.  Great  ex- 
citement ensued,  but  no  further  outbreak  then 
occurred.  On  the  next  day  a  disturbance  was 
caused  by  the  appearance  in  the  streets  of  St. 
Louis  of  a  German  regiment  who  had  enlisted 
in  the  home  guard ;  they  were  received  with 
insults  by  the  crowds  who  were  excited  by  the 
affair  of  the  previous  day,  and  three  shots  were 
fired  upon  them;  they  therefore  turned  and 
fired  upon  the  people,  killing  6  and  wounding 
several.  This  ended  the  disturbances  connected 
with  the  surrender  of  Camp  Jackson. 

CAMP  WILD  CAT,  an  encampment  of  Union 
soldiers  situated  in  Laurel  co.,  in  the  S.  E.  part 
of  Kentucky,  within  a  few  miles  of  Loudon,  the 
capital  of  the  county,  where  a  battle  was  fought 
Oct.  21, 1861 .  The  camp  had  long  given  protec- 
tion to  the  Union  men  of  that  district,  and  was 
therefore  especially  marked  by  the  confederates 
for  attack.  Gen.  Zollicoffer,  taking  advantage 
of  a  temporary  reduction  in  the  forces  defend- 
ing it,  made  a  rapid  movement  upon  it.  Infor- 
mation of  his  purpose  reached  Col.  Garrard,  who 
was  in  command  on  the  14th,  at  which  time  he 
had  but  600  effective  men,  including  a  Kentucky 
regiment  and  some  home  guards.  Having  made 
known  his  situation  to  the  nearest  Union  camp, 
he  was  reenforced  by  parts  of  the  17th  and 
14th  Ohio,  33d  Indiana,  Standard's  Ohio  artil- 
lery, and  Woolford's  cavalry,  the  whole  being 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Schoepf.  Zollicof- 
fer's  forces  consisted  of  about  6,000  infantry, 
1,600  cavalry,  and  one  battery.  The  point  of 
attack  was  a  hill  commanding  the  Union  camp, 
which  the  confederates  made  two  attempts  to 
take,  the  first  attack  lasting  for  an  hour ;  they 
were  each  time  repulsed  with  loss,  and  retired 
during  the  night  following ;  owing  to  fatigue 
and  the  want  of  supplies,  the  Union  troops 
could  not  pursue  them.  The  Union  loss  was 
4  kUled  and  21  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  con- 
federates is  not  known;  19  of  their  dead  were 
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bnried  by  the  Union  soldiers,  and  many  more 
were  carried  from  the  field. 

CAMPBELL,  "William  B.,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Sumner 
CO.,  Tenn.,  Feb.  1, 1807.  He  studied  law,  com- 
menced practice  at  Carthage,  Tenn.,  in  1830, 
was  elected  district  attorney  of  the  4th  district 
in  1831,  and  became  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  1835.  He  served  as  captain  of  a  volun- 
teer company  during  the  Creek  and  Florida 
wars;  was  elected  to  congress  in  1827,  1829, 
and  1841 ;  was  colonel  of  the  1st  Tennessee 
volunteers  during  the  Mexican  war;  became 
judge  of  the  4th  circuit  of  Tennessee  immedi- 
ately after  his  return ;  and  in  1851  was  elected 
governor  of  the  state,  having  throughout  the 
canvass  advocated  the  compromise  measures  of 
1850.  Refusing  to  be  a  candidate  for  reelec- 
tion, he  retired  to  private  life  at  the  close  of 
his  term  of  ofiice.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  in  1861  he  canvassed  his  state  in  op- 
position to  the  disunionists,  and  on  June  §0, 
1862,  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers, but  on  account  of  feeble  health  has 
not  yet  been  assigned  to  active  duty. 

CANBY,  Edwaed  Rich  Speigg,  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born 
in  Kentucky  about  1817,  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1839  and  appointed  2d  lieuten- 
ant in  the  2d  infantry ;  became  assistant  com- 
missary of  subsistence  in  Oct.  1839,  1st  lieu- 
tenant in  June,  1846,  and  assistant  adjutant- 
general  in  March,  1847 ;  distinguished  himself 
at  Cerro  Gordo ;  was  bre vetted  major  for  gal- 
lantry at  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  Aug.  20, 
and  lieutenant-colonel  for  gallantry  at  the  Be- 
len  gate  of  Mexico,  Sept.  13 ;  became  captain 
in  the  2d  infantry  in  June,  1851,  and  major  of 
the  10th  infantry  in  March,  1855.  He  served  in 
the  Utah  expedition  under  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston, 
and  in  1859-'60  had  command  of  Fort  Bridger 
in  Utah.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  in 
1861  he  was  in  "New  Mexico,  and  exhibited 
great  energy  and  skill  in  defending  the  terri- 
tory against  the  attacks  of  the  confederates, 
for  a  detailed  account  of  which  see  Foet 
Craig,  in  this  supplement.  On  May  14,  1861, 
he  was  promoted  to  be  colonel  of  the  19th 
infantry,  and  on  March  31,  1862,  he  was  made 
a  brigadier-general  of  '  volunteers.  In  Sept. 
1862,  he  was  relieved  from  duty  in  New  Mex- 
ico, and  on  Nov.  6  he  was  ordered  to  Pitts- 
burg to  take  command  of  the  drafted  men  col- 
lected there  from  western  Pennsylvania. 

CARDWELL,  Edward,  D.D.,  an  English 
clergyman,  born  at  Blackburn,  Lancashire,  in 
1787,  died  in  Oxford,  May  23,  1861.  He  was 
graduated  at  Brasenose  college,  Oxford,  became 
a  fellow  of  his  college  in  1809,  was  for  several 
years  tutor  and  lecturer,  and  in  1814  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  university  examiners.  In 
1826  he  was  elected  Camden  professor  of  an- 
cient history,  and  in  1831  succeeded  Archbishop 
Whately  as  principal  of  St.  Alban's  hall.  He 
held  for  some  years  the  college  living  of  Stoke- 
Bruerne,  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 


governing  council  of  the  university,  and  under 
the  last  three  chancellors  private  secretary. 
He  published  "•  The  Two  Liturgies  of  Edward 
YL  Compared"  (8vo.,  1840)  ;  ''  The  Documen- 
tary Annals  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Eng- 
land "  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1847) ;  ''  History  of  Confer- 
ences and  other  Proceedings  connected  with 
the  Revision  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer" 
(1842) ;  "  Synodalia,  a  Collection  of  Articles  of 
Religion,  Canons,  and  Proceedings  of  Convoca- 
tion, in  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  from 
1547  to  1717"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1842) ;  "  Reforma- 
tio Legum  Ecclesiasticarum,  or  the  Reformation 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Laws  for  the  Church  of 
England,  as  proposed  by  the  Chief  Reform- 
ers and  attempted  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
Reigns  of  Henry  YIIL,  Edward  VI.,  and  Eliz- 
abeth" (1850)  ;  and  an  edition  of  Bishop  Gib- 
son's Synodus  Anglicana  (1864),  beside  an  edi- 
tion of  Aristotle's  "Ethics,"  "Lectures  on  the 
Coinage  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,"  an  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament  with  variorum  read- 
ings, a  marginal  harmony,  notes,  &c.,  and  an 
annotated  edition  of  Josephus's  "History  of 
the  Jewish  War,"  with  the  original  text  (2 
vols.,  Oxford,  1838). 

CARLETOlSr,  James  Henry,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in 
Maine.  In  Feb.  1839,  during  what  was  called 
the  Aroostook  campaign,  arising  out  of  bound- 
ary disputes  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  he  became  captain  of  a  company 
of  Maine  riflemen,  and  on  the  settlement  of  the 
dispute  was  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the  first 
TJ.  S.  dragoons.  He  became  1st  lieutenant  in 
March,  1845 ;  served  on  Gen.  Wool's  staff  in 
Mexico ;  was  promoted  to  be  captain  in  Feb. 
1847,  and  brevetted  major  for  gallantry  at 
Buena  Vista ;  and  after  the  war  served  on  the 
western  frontier  and  in  California  and  Utah. 
When  the  civil  war  broke  out  he  was  ordered 
by  Gen.  Sumner  to  southern  California.  In 
Sept.  1861,  he  was  promoted  to  be  major  in 
the  6th  cavalry.  The  following  spring  he 
raised  a  body  of  volunteers,  known  as  the 
"column  from  California,"  and  marched  with 
them  across  the  Yuma  and  Gila  deserts,  through 
Arizona  to  Mesilla  on  the  Rio  Grande.  He  was 
appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  April 
28,  1862,  and  ordered  to  relieve  Gen.  Canby 
in  command  of  the  department  of  New  Mexico. 
Gen.  Carleton  is  the  author  of  a  "  History  of 
the  Battle  of  Buena  Yista,  and  of  the  Opera- 
tions of  the  Army  of  Occupation  for  one 
Month"  (12mo.,  New  York,  1848). 

CARNIFEX  FERRY,  a  point  upon  the  Gau- 
ley  river,  near  Summerville,  the  capital  of 
Nicholas  co.,  Ya.,  where  a  battle  was  fought 
between  the  U.  S.  troops  and  confederates,  Sept. 
10,  1861.  Gen.  Floyd  had  intrenched  himself 
in  a  strong  position  on  the  top  of  a  mountain 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river,  having  under  his 
command  5,000  men,  with  about  16  pieces  of 
artillery.  His  rear  and  the  extreme  of  both 
flanks  were  inaccessible ;  in  front  his  defences 
consisted  of  a  parapet  battery  flanked  by  breast- 
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works  of  logs,  and  on  the  left  of  his  centre, 
where  he  was  comparatively  open  to  attack,  a 
double  breastwork  was  erected;  his  whole 
front  was  masked  by  forests  and  a  close  thicket. 
Thus  by  natural  position  and  by  the  artificial 
defences  thrown  up,  the  place  was  of  most  for- 
midable strength.  On  Sept.  10  Gen.  Rosecrans, 
with  a  brigade  of  Ohio  troops,  and  having  un- 
der him  Gen.  Benham,  marched  17  miles,  pass- 
ing through  Summerville,  with  the  design  of 
finding  and  attacking  Gen.  Eloyd,  of  whose  ex- 
act position  he  was  ignorant,  though  he  knew 
he  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Gauley  river.  Gen. 
Rosecrans  himself  made  a  reconnoissance,  and, 
having  observed  the  strength  and  obscurity  of 
Floyd's  position,  directed  Gen.  Benham  to  ad- 
vance cautiously,  the  purpose  being  not  to 
bring  on  a  general  engagement,  but  to  discover 
more  definitely  where  the  enemy  lay.  When 
the  column  had  reached  a  point  but  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  confederate  works,  it  was 
opened  upon  with  a  severe  fire,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  a  short  distance ;  then  halt- 
ing. Gen.  Benham  ordered  up  his  artillery  and 
threw  a  hot  fire  of  shells  into  the  intrench- 
ments.  It  appeared  that  the  weak  point  of  the 
position  was  the  right  flank,  and  thither  two 
regiments  were  ordered  to  proceed.  One  of 
these  did  so,  but  the  other  failed  to  join  in  time, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  the  first  regi- 
ment, unsupported,  was  able  to  do  no  more 
than  make  a  reconnoissance  of  the  position. 
During  this  time  two  separate  advances  were 
made  by  single  regiments  against  the  left  of 
Gen.  Floyd,  but  they  were  repulsed  by  a 
heavy  fire,  Ool.  Lowe,  of  the  12th  Ohio  regi- 
ment, falling  dead  at  the  head  of  his  men.  The 
action,  which  had  increased  from  a  reconnois- 
sance to  a  battle,  had  thus  far  been  fought  in  a 
desultory  manner  by  single  regiments.  Gen. 
Rosecrans  at  first  decided  to  make  a  final  as- 
sault upon  the  intrenchments  and  attempt  to 
carry  the  works  by  storm ;  but  in  the  midst  of 
the  movement  the  order  was  countermanded, 
it  being  thought  imprudent  to  make  the  assault 
without  a  more  thorough  reconnoissance.  It 
was  now  quite  dark,  the  fight  having  continued 
from  3  P.  M.,  and  the  national  troops  lay  on 
their  arms  all  night,  being  well  posted  for  re- 
suming the  attack  in  the  morning.  When  the 
day  broke,  however,  it  was  discovered  that 
Gen.  Floyd,  startled  by  the  furious  attacks 
upon  all  vulnerable  points  of  his  position,  and 
fearing  that  his  retreat  toward  Lewisburg 
would  be  cut  ofi',  had  fled  during  the  night, 
leaving  large  quantities  of  arms,  ammunition, 
camp  stores,  and  equipage  behind  him.  He 
had  crossed  the  Gauley  river,  breaking  down 
the  bridge  behind  him,  and  destroying  the 
ferry  boat.  There  were  no  means  by  which 
the  national  troops  could  cross  the  river,  and 
they  were  moreover  too  much  fatigued  to  pur- 
sue. The  Union  loss  in  this  action  was  about  20 
killed  and  100  wounded ;  that  of  the  confeder- 
ates- was  not  ascertained.  The  force  under  Gen. 
Rosecrans  did  not  exceed  4,000  men. 


OARR,  Eugene  A.,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Erie  co., 
ISr.  Y.,  March  20,  1830.  He  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1850,  receiving  a  commission  in 
the  mounted  rifles,  and  for  several  years  was 
engaged  in  Indian  warfare  in  New  Mexico, 
Texas,  and  the  far  west.  In  a  skirmish  near 
Diablo  mountain  in  1854  he  was  severely 
wounded,  and  for  his  gallantry  on  this  occa- 
sion was  promoted  to  be  1st  lieutenant  in  the 
1st  cavalry.  In  1857  Lieut.  Carr  was  ordered 
to  Kansas,  and  during  the  troubles  there  was 
aid  to  Gov.  Robert  J.  Walker.  In  1858  he  serv- 
ed under  Ool.  Edwin  V.  Sumner  in  the  Utah 
expedition,  and  in  June  of  that  year  was  made 
captain.  In  1861  he  received  permission  to  ac- 
cept the  command  of  the  3d  Illinois  volunteer 
cavalry.  In  the  battle  of  Pea  ridge  he  had 
command  of  a  division,  and  was  severely  wound- 
ed. For  his  gallantry  on  this  occasion  he  was 
naade  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  \iating 
from  March  T,  and  assigned  a  command  under 
Gen.  Curtis  in  Arkansas.  On  July  17, 1862,  he 
was  promoted  to  be  major  in  the  5th  cavalry. 

OARR,  Joseph  B.,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Albany,  N". 
Y.,  about  1824.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  to- 
bacconist at  Troy,  entered  the  volunteer  militia, 
in  which  he  rose  to  be  colonel,  and  in  April, 
1861,  was  chosen  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  2d 
Kew  York  volunteers.  A  few  weeks  later  he 
was  promoted  to  be  colonel,  and  was  ordered 
with  his  regiment  to  Newport  News.  During 
the  campaign  of  the  Ohickahominy  he  was  at- 
tached to  Gen.  Hooker's  command.  He  was 
nominated  brigadier-general  in  Sept.  1862. 

OARRIOK'S  FORD,  a  ford  on  the  Cheat 
river,  in  Tucker  co.,  Va.,  27  m.  from  Laurel 
hill,  the  scene  of  a  battle  fought  July  14,  1861, 
by  the  national  forces  under  Brig.  Gen.  Morris, 
Indiana  volunteers,  and  the  confederates  under 
Brig.  Gen.  R.  S.  Garnett,  of  Virginia.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  confederate  forces  at  Rich 
mountain  and  the  surrender  of  Col.  Pegram, 
Gen.  Garnett,  who  had  been  for  a  week  at 
Laurel  hill,  attempted  to  retreat  in  the  direc- 
tion of  St.  George,  but  was  overtaken  at  Car- 
rick's  ford  by  the  advance  of  Gen.  Morris's 
column,  consisting  of  the  14th  Ohio  volunteers, 
and  the  7th  and  9th  Indiana,  with  a  section 
of  Col.  Barnett's  battery,  all  under  command 
of  Capt.  Benham  of  Gen.  Morris's  stafi:  Gar- 
nett had  a  strong  position  on  a  bluff  com- 
manding the  ford,  but  it  was  turned  by  6  com- 
panies of  the  7th  Indiana,  and  his  force,  con- 
sisting of  the  23d  and  37th  Virginia  regiments, 
a  Georgia  regiment,  a  battalion  of  infantry,  4 
companies  of  cavalry,  and  a  company  of  Vir- 
ginia artillery,  were  routed,  but  only  pursued 
for  a  mile,  the  attacking  party  being  exhausted 
by  a  long  march  in  the  rain  and  mud,  without 
food.     Gen.  Garnett  was  killed. 

CARTER,  Samuel  Powhatan,  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born 
in  Elizabethton,  Carter  co.,  Tenn.,  Aug.  6, 1819. 
He  was  educated  at  Nassau  Hall,  N.  J.,  and  in 
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Feb.  1840,  was  appointed  a  midshipman  in  the 
navy.     From  1851  to  1853  he  was  assistant  in- 
structor of  infantry  tactics  at  the  naval  acade- 
my.   In  1855  he  was  promoted  to  be  lieu- 
tenant.   He  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Yera 
Cruz,  serving  on  board  the  Ohio ;  and  he  was 
also  engaged  in  the  capture  of  the  Barrier 
forts,  near  Canton,  China,  in  1856,  and  was 
complimented  for  gallantry  on  that  occasion  by 
his  commander.    He  was  ordered  again  to  the 
Annapolis  naval  school  as  assistant  instructor 
of  seamanship  (1858-'9).     In  July,  1861,  he 
was  temporarily  transferred  from  the  navy  to 
the  war  department  for  the  special  duty  of  or- 
ganizing troops  from  East  Tennessee.     He  was 
appointed  colonel  of  the  2d  Tennessee  volun- 
teers, and  in  Sept.  1861,  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  East  Tennessee  brigade  at  Camp 
Dick  Eobinson.     He  was  acting  brigadier  at 
the  battle  of  Mill  Spring,  and  received  the 
commission  of  brigadier-general  May  1,  1862. 
He  was  afterward  stationed  at  Cumberland  gap. 
CARTHAGE,  the  capital  of  Jasper  co.,  Mo., 
situated  on  Spring  river,  220  m.  S.  W.  from 
Jefferson  City.    It  was  the  scene  of  a  battle 
fought  July  5, 1861,  between  the  national  forces 
under  Col.  (now  Maj.  Gen.)  Sigel,  numbering 
about  1,200,  and  the  Missouri  state  troops,  num- 
bering about  5,000,  under  Gens.  Parsons  and 
Eains.    On  the  morning  of  July  5,  soon  after  9 
o'clock.  Col.  Sigel,  advancing  to  intercept  the 
state  troops  on  their  march  S.  to  join  the  Ar- 
kansas troops  under  Ben  McCuUoch,  met  them 
on  a  prairie  about  8  m.  IST.  of  Carthage^  near  Dry 
Fork  creek.    The  forces  of  the  enemy  consisted 
chiefly  of  cavalry,  with  some  artillery,  which 
however  was  badly  managed  throughout  the 
battle.    After  about  two  hours'  fighting,  con- 
ducted on  the  Union  side  by  artillery,  the  hos- 
tile^ guns  were  silenced,  and  the  enemy  broke 
their  ranks.    At  this  juncture  their  cavalry,  in 
number  about  1,500,  attempted  to  cut  off  SigePs 
transportation  train.    He  at  once  ordered  a  re- 
treat, calling  toward  him  at  the  same  time  his 
menaced  baggage,  then  3  m.  in  his  rear;  by 
skilful  manoeuvring  with  his  infantry  and  ar- 
tillery he  retarded  the  progress  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  and  effected  this  movement  with  com- 
plete success.    The  state  troops  then  endeav- 
ored to  surround  the  national  forces,  and  actu- 
ally cut  off  the  only  road  leading  to  Carthage. 
Upon  this,  Sigel  placed  his  baggage  in  the  cen- 
tre of  his  column,  where  it  was  well  protected, 
and  moved  forward  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
the  obstructed  road.    By  a  feint  the  enemy 
were  led  to  believe  that  the  national  troops 
sought  to  open  a  new  way;   they  therefore 
withdrew  from  their  position  in  order  to  meet 
this  supposed  design,  and  received  a  terrible 
flank  fire  of  artillery,  while  the  national  in- 
fantry advanced  at  double  quick  step  along 
the  road,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  enemy  were 
flying  in  confusion,  leaving  behind  a  number 
of  prisoners  and  riderless  horses.    Col.  Sigel 
continued  to  retire  toward  Carthage,  being 
shghtly  harassed  on  the  way  by  squads  of  the 
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enemy  ;^  his  purpose  was  to  press  on  to  Sar- 
coxie,  since  his  ammunition  was  beginning  to 
give  out,  and  to  connect  with  other  bodies  of 
national  troops.  The  road  by  Carthage  to  Sar- 
coxie  being  covered  within  a  mile  of  the  former 
place  by  a  forest,  Sigel  was  anxious  to  gain  this 
point,  whither  the  enemy's  cavalry  could  not 
follow  him.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon 
when  this  part  of  the  road  was  reached,  and 
there  the  state  troops  made  a  last  stand,  the 
most  desperate  of  the  day,  hoping  to  prevent 
the  national  forces  from  gaining  the  cover  of  the 
woods.  After  two  hours'  fighting  the  enemy 
were  forced  to  retire,  and  Sigel  continued  his 
march  to  Sarcoxie,  reaching  that  place  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th,  and  thence  falling  back  to 
Mount  Yernon.  The  Union  loss  was  28  killed 
and  about  60  wounded ;  that  of  the  enemy  was 
estimated  incomparably  larger,  the  fight  being 
conducted  mainly  by  artillery,  and  the  fire  of  the 
Union  forces  being  accurate,  while  that  of  the 
enemy  was  badly  directed  and  early  silenced. 
A  guard  of  100  men,  however,  left  by  Sigel  at 
l^Teosho,  was  captured  by  Ben  McCulloch. 

CASEY,  Silas,  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  East  Greenwich, 
K.  I.,  July  12, 1807.   He  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1826,  received  a  commission  in  the 
7th  infantry,  was  in  active  service  in  Florida 
through  the  whole  of  the  Seminole  war,  be- 
came 1st  lieutenant  in  the  2d  infantry  in  1836, 
and  was  promoted  to  be  captain  in  1839.    At 
the  commencement  of  the  Mexican  war  he  was 
in  command  of  the  post  at  Mackinaw,  whence 
he  was  ordered  to  join  his  regiment,  the  9th 
infantry,  at  Yera  Cruz.    He  was  in  the  chief 
battles  of  the  war,  and  was  brevetted  major  for 
his  services  at  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  and 
lieutenant-colonel  for  his  gallantry  at  Chapul- 
tepec,  where  he  was  wounded  while  leading  a 
storming  party,  his  life  being  saved  by  the  ball 
striking  the  plate  on  his  sword  belt.    In  1849 
he  was  ordered  to  California,  and  remained  3 
years  at  Benicia.    Thrice  since  that  time  he 
has  been  sent  to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  conflicts  with  the  In- 
dians on  Puget's  sound.    He  was  promoted  to 
be  lieutenant-colonel  in  1865,  and  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  was  in  command  at  Fort 
Steilacoom,  Washington  territory.    From  this 
post  he  was  ordered  to  Washington,  appointed 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  Aug.  31, 1861, 
and  colonel  of  the  4th  infantry,  Oct.  9,  and  was 
charged  with  organizing  and  disciplining  the 
volunteers  in  and  near  the  capital.    He  was  af- 
terward assigned  to  a  division  in  Gen.  Keyes's 
corps  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and,  occu- 
pying with  it  the  extreme  advance  before  Eich- 
mond,  received  the  first  attack  of  the  enemy  at 
Seven  Pines,  May  31,  1862,  his  division  suffer- 
ing severely.     In  September  he  took  the  gen- 
eral command  of  the  newly  organized  regi- 
ments arriving  at  Washington,  which  post  he 
still  holds.    He  is  author  of  the  "  System  of 
Infantry  Tactics"  (2  vols.,  ]!^ew  York,  1861)  now 
in  use  in  the  U.  S.  army. 
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CEDAR  MOUNTAIN,  an  eminence  of  a 
sugar-loaf  shape  in  Culpepper  co.,  Va.,  situated 
about  midway  between  Culpepper  Court  House 
and  the  Rapidan  river,  where  was  fought,  Aug. 
9,  1862,  a  severe  battle  between  a  Union  force 
commanded  by  Gen.  N.  P.  Banks  and  the  con- 
federate armies  of  Gens.  Jackson,  Ewell,  and 
A.  P.  Hill.  On  the  8th  of  the  month  Gen. 
Pope  was  at  Culpepper  Court  House  with  a 
large  portion  of  the  army  which,  under  his 
command,  was  operating  in  the  direction  of 
Richmond,  in  order  to  afford  Gen.  McOleUan 
an  opportunity  to  retire  unmolested  from  the 
i^ames  river.  Ascertaining  on  that  day  that 
his  cavalry  advance  under  Gens.  Crawford  and 
Bayard,  which  had  been  skirmishing  along  the 
line  of  the  Rapidan,  had  falfen  back  in  conse- 
quence of  the  passage  of  the  river  in  force  by 
the  enemy,  he  sent  forward  Gen.  Banks  with 
the  divisions  of  Augur  and  Williams  to  hold 
them  in  check.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th 
Banks  drew  up  his  forces  on  an  open  and  eleva- 
ted plateau  somewhat  more  than  a  mile  distant 
from  Cedar  mountain,  the  densely  wooded 
slopes  of  which  were  occupied  by  heavy  con- 
federate batteries,  while  their  infantry  were 
posted  along  a  range  of  elevations  and  ravines, 
also  wooded,  opposite  the  Union  right  wing. 
The  whole  Union  line  occupied  lower  ground 
than  that  of  the  confederates^  and  was  much 
less  protected  by  natural  defences.  At  3  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  the  confederates  opened  from 
their  batteries  on  the  mountain  side,  and  for 
several  hours-  a  severe  artillery  oontest  raged 
between  the  two  armies,  the  advantage  of  posi- 
tion being  decidedly  with  the  confederates, 
who  were  enabled  to  pour  a  destructive  enfi- 
lading fire  into  the  Union  lines.  At  5  o'clock, 
the  confederate  infantry  being  reported  to  be 
in  great  force  on  the  Union  right.  Gen.  Banks 
ordered  forward  the  troops  of  Augur  with  a 
portion  of  those  of  Williams,  and  the  battle 
soon  became  general.  Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, that  the  Union  artillery,  which  had  now 
obtaiued  the  range  of  the  enemy's  position,  was 
beginning  to  reply  with  vigor,  the  right  wing 
was  so  greatly  annoyed  by  the  fire  from  some 
batteries  concealed  in  the  opposite  woods,  that 
Gen.  Banks  determined  to  attempt  their  cap- 
ture. Accordingly,  between  6  and  7  o'clock,  3 
desperate  charges  were  made  against  this  part 
of  the  confederate  line  by  the  brigades  of  Craw- 
ford, Geary,  and  Gordon.  On  each  occasion 
they  were  received  by  a  deadly  fire  from  the 
infantry  concentrated  in  the  woods,  and  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  with  severe  loss.  But  al- 
though the  attempts  to  take  the  batteries  proved- 
nnsuccessful,  they  developed  the  position  and 
numbers  of  the  confederate  forde  with  sucb  ex- 
actness, that  the  Union  artillery  was  enabled 
to  open  with  great  effect  upon  that  part  of 
their  line.  The  confederate  loss  was  here  very 
severe.  Gens.  Winder  and  Trimble  being  among 
the  killed.  The  Union  loss  was  also  consid- 
erable, and  shortly  after  7  o'clock  Gen.  Banks, 
finding  himself  confronted  by  a  greatly  superior 
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force,  fell  slowly  back  to  meet  the  supports 
under  Pope  which  were  close  at  hand.  The 
latter  general  arrived  about  this  time  upon  the 
field  with  portions  of  Sigel's  and  McDowell's 
corps,  and  the  exhausted  troops  of  Banks  re- 
tired behind  Ricketts's  division,  which,  owing 
to  the  contracted  area  of  the  field,  could  not 
deploy  upon  it  until  Banks  had  retired.  The 
infantry  firing  ceased  soon  after,  but  the  can- 
nonade between  the  armies  was  maintained  un- 
til midnight,  an  unusually  bright  moonlight 
rendering  objects  and  positions  distinctly  visi- 
ble. Both  armies  rested  on  their  arms  during 
the  remainder  of  the  night,  the  Union  forces 
having  retired  nearly  a  mile  from  their  original 
position,  and  at  daybreak  of  the  10th  sharp 
skirmishing  recommenced  along  the  lines.  But 
the  main  body  of  the  confederates,  notwith- 
standing they  had  been  heavily  reenforced  by 
Gen.  A.  P.  Hill,  fell  back  several  miles,  leaving 
the  field  of  battle  in  possession  of  their  adver- 
saries, and  requesting  permission  to  bury  their 
dead.  The  loss  on  each  side  probably  exceed- 
ed 2,000  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Gen. 
Banks  was  severely  injured  by  being  thrown 
from  his  horse  in  consequence  of  a  collision 
with  a  runaway  horse. 

CENTREVILLE.    See  Bull  Run. 

CHAPMANYILLE,  a  post  town  of  Logan 
CO.,  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  Yirginia, 
near  which  a  sharp  skirmish  took  place  Sept. 
26,  1861,  between  the  34th  regiment  of  Ohio 
zouaves,  a  portion  of  the  1st  Kentucky,  and 
200  Yirginia  home  guards  on  one  side,  and 
500  confederates  on  the  other.  The  latter  were 
in  a  strong  position  behind  breastworks,  but 
the  zouave  regiment  carried  the  intrenchment 
by  storm,  killing  Col.  J.  W.  Davis,  and  com- 
pletely routing  the  whole  force  of  the  confed- 
erates. The  Union  loss  was  4  kiQed  and  8 
wounded  ;  that  of  the  confederates,  30  lolled, 
60  wounded,  and  several  taken  prisoners. 

CHEAT  MOUNTAIN,  a  portion  of  the  Al- 
leghany range,  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  Po- 
cahontas CO.,  Ya.,  which  was  the  scene  of  severe 
skirmishing  between  a  few  hundred  of  the  na- 
tional forces  and  about  9,000  confederates  un- 
der Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  on  Sept.  12  and  13,  1861. 
The  affair  was  important  rather  because  it  pre- 
vented the  confederates  from  gaining  a  strong 
position  than  on  account  of  its  magnitude.  The 
latter  advanced  on  Sept.  12  agaiast  Gen.  Rey- 
nolds, who  with  one  brigade  was  in  camp  at 
Elkwater ;  two  companies  of  infantry  checked 
the  enemy's  column.  The  confederates  then 
threw  a  force  of  5,000  between  the  post  at  Elk- 
water  and  that  on  Cheat  summit,  the  two  being 
separated  by  a  bridle  path  of  7  miles  over  the 
mountains,  and  by  a  wagon  road  of  18  miles, 
leading  by  way  of  Huttonsville ;  on  this  latter 
road  the  enemy  took  their  second  position.  An 
attack  was  ordered  to  be  made  by  the  Union 
troops  from  each  camp;  both  attacking  parties 
were  small,  but  advantageously  placed.  They 
both  started  on  the  12th,  and  skirmished  lightly 
with  the  enemy,  no  decisive  result  being  reach- 
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ed  when  night  fell.  On  the  morning  of  the 
13th  the  force  from  the  camp  on  Cheat  sum- 
mit, 300  in  number,  first  met  the  confederates, 
engaging  them  with  such  effect  that  they  broke 
and  fled  in  confusion,  leaving  large  quantities 
of  clothing  and  equipments  on  the  ground.  The 
detachment  from  the  other  camp  was  unable  to 
find  the  enemy,  and  passed  on  by  an  unobstruct- 
ed road  to  the  summit.  While  this  was  going 
on,  Gen.  Lee,  with  the  remaining  4,000  or  5,000 
of  his  force,  made  an  attack  on  Elkwater ;  but 
he  shortly  withdrew  under  a  severe  fire  of  ar- 
tillery. On  the  14th  the  confederates  concen- 
trated at  a  distance  of  10  miles  from  Elkwater, 
and  on  the  15th  once  more  threatened  Cheat 
summit ;  they  were  repulsed,  however,  and 
finally  retired.  The  Union  loss  was  9  killed, 
15  wounded,  and  about  60  prisoners ;  that  of 
the  confederates  was  about  100  killed  and  20 
prisoners ;  among  their  kiUed  was  Col.  John  A. 
"Washington,  of  Gen.  Lee's  staff. 

CHEATHAM,  Benjamin  Eeanklin,  a  gen- 
eral in  the  service  of  the  confederate  states, 
born  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  of  a  family  of  much 
distinction  and  influence,  entered  the  U.  S.  ser- 
vice in  May,  1846,  as  a  captain  in  Campbeir& 
regiment  of  12  months'  volunteers  raised  for 
the  Mexican  war,  distinguished  himself  under 
Col.  Harney  at  Medelin,  and  was  honorably 
discharged  in  May,  1847,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  the  regiment  had  enlisted. 
He  now  returned  to  Tennessee,  and  in  Oct.  1847, 
was  again  mustered  into  the  U.  S.  service  as 
colonel  of  the  3d  Tennessee  volunteers,  enlisted 
for  the  duration  of  the  war,  which  served  till 
July,  1848.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Tennessee- 
ans  to  enlist  in  the  civil  war  against  the  U.  S. 
government  in  1861,  and  was  early  appointed 
a  brigadier-general  in  the  confederate  army. 
He  commanded  at  Mayfield,  Ky.,  in  Sept.  1861, 
led  the  confederates  in  the  battle  of  Belmont, 
served  afterward  at  Columbus,  Ky.,  and  com- 
manded the  4th  division  of  the  army  which 
entered  Kentucky  in  Sept,  1862,  under  Gen. 
Bragg,  with  which  he  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Perry ville.    He  is  now  a  major-general. 

CHESS,  and  Beome  Grass,  common  names 
of  several  species  of  the  genus  hromus,  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  gramiriecB,  or  grasses, 
and  tribe  festucece  (fescue  grass,  &c.).  In  the 
wheat-raising  districts  of  the  United  States  the 
name  chess  is  given  particularly  to  the  species 
Iromus  secalinus^  which  is  also  called  cheat, 
and,  from  its  introducer  into  this  country  as 
a  grass  of  supposed  value,  "Willard's  bromus. 
Among  the  characteristics  of  the  genus  are: 
spikelets  with  5  to  many  flowers,  panicled, 
glumes  not  quite  equal,  shorter  than  the  flow- 
ers, mostly  keeled,  the  lower  with  1  to  5,  the  up- 
per with  3  to  9  nerves ;  the  flowers  lanceolate, 
compressed ;  the  palesa  herbaceous,  the  lower 
keeled,  5-9-nerved,  awned  or  bristle-pointed 
from  below  the  tip;  the  upper  palea  finally 
adherent  to  the  grain ;  stamens  3,  styles  attach- 
ed below  the  apex  of  the  ovary.  The  grasses 
of  thifi  genus  are  coarse,  with  large  spikelets, 


generally  somewhat  drooping  when  ripe.  The 
species  most  known  in  Great  Britain  are  the 
B.  erectus,  straight,  2  to  8  feet  high ;  B,  asper, 
4  to  5  feet  in  height ;  B,  sUrilis^  1  to  2  feet ; 
and  B.  diandrus^  rarely  met.  Of  the  B,  seca- 
linus,  or  chess  proper,  specific  characters  are : 
a  spreading  panicle,  slightly  drooping ;  spikelets 
ovate,  smooth,  of  a  yellowish  green  tinge,  hold- 
ing 6  to  10  rather  distinct  flowers.  The  stems 
are  erect,  smooth,  round,  2  to  3  feet  in  height, 
bearing  4  or  5  leaves  with  striated  sheaths; 
joints  5,  slightly  hairy ;  leaves  flat,  soft,  linear, 
their  points  and  margins  rough  to  the  touch. 
This  plant  is  annual,  flowering  in  June  and 
July ;  but  in  some  cases  in  which  it  is  cut  sooner 
or  otherwise  fails  to  produce  seed,  it  survives, 
and  matures  the  second  year.  Chess  is  a  source 
of  annoyance  particularly  in  grain  fields,  most 
of  all  in  those  of  wheat,  since  it  is  difficult  to 
separate  its  seed,  having  nearly  the  size  but 
without  the  plumpness  of  barley,  from  the  cul- 
tivated grains.  The  notion  of  many  farmers 
that  wheat  which  has  been  injured  by  frost  in 
the  autumn  or  otherwise  arrested  in  its  growth 
is  liable  to  turn  to  chess,  and  that  of  others  that 
the  chess  grains  themselves  never  grow,  are  of 
course  wholly  without  foundation.  Some  years 
since  the  cultivation  of  chess  as  a  valuable  grass 
for  cattle,  like  millet,  lucerne,  &c.,  was  recom- 
mended by  many  persons  in  this  country,  prob- 
ably in  ignorance  of  its  really  worthless  quality, 
and  high  prices  were  charged  for  the  seed; 
whence  doubtless  arose  its  present  wide  diffu- 
sion. It  hasibeen  supposed  that  by  many  who 
thus  disseminated  the  plant  it  was  mistaken 
for  the  B,  arvensis^  the  only  species  of  brome 
grass  at  all  suitable  for  cultivation,  but  which 
is  itself  now  wholly  displaced  by  more  desira- 
ble sorts  of  grasses.  In  experiments  that  have 
been  tried  with  the  chess,  cattle  have  been 
found  to  prefer  to  it  almost  every  sort  of  fodder, 
save  oat  straw  and  corn  stalks.  It  is  the  farm- 
er's true  interest,  indeed,  to  keep  his  fields  as 
clear  as  possible  of  all  the  species  of  brome 
grass.  Among  the  other  species  known  in  the 
United  States  are  the  upright  chess  {B.  racemo^ 
sus),  the  soft  chess  (B.  mollis),  declared  by  some 
authorities  to  be  poisonous,  the  wild  chess  (B, 
Kalmii),  the  fringed  brome  grass  {B.  ciliatus), 
the  meadow  brome  grass  (B,  pratemis),  and 
the  field  brome  grass  (B,  arvensis).  From  this 
last  the  B.  secalinus  is  distinguished  by  the 
spikelets  of  the  former  having  fewer  florets,  and 
its  outer  palea  being  rounded  at  the  summit. 

CHIOAMACOMICO,  K  C,  a  point  on  the 
narrow  island  beach  separating  Pamlico  sound 
'from  the  Atlantic  ocean,  which  was  the  scene 
of  an  engagement  between  a  party  of  confeder- 
ate troops  and  the  U.  S.  vessel  Monticello,  Oct. 
5,  1861,  The  20th  Indiana  regiment  had  their 
camp  at  the  point  named,  about  30  m.  above 
Fort  Hatteras.  A  confederate  fleet,  consisting 
of  6  steamers,  towing  schooners  and  flat  boats, 
all  loaded  with  troops,  came  out  of  Croatan 
sound  on  the  morning  of  Oct.  4,  and  landed 
1,500  men  above  the  Indiana  camp;  they  then 
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steamed  down,  throwing  shells  on  shore  as 
they  passed,  and  prepared  to  land  a  second 
body  of  troops  below  the  camp,  thus  cutting 
off  a  retreat.  The  Indiana  regiment,  however, 
was  quicker  in  its  movements,  and  anticipated 
the  confederates  by  reaching  the  Cape  Hatteras 
lighthouse,  where  it  made  a  stand.  Word  was 
immediately  sent  by  the  colonel  to  the  U.  S. 
frigate  Susquehanna,  and  the  Monticello  was 
dtspatched  to  his  aid.  The  latter  vessel  arriv- 
ed at  the  spot  indicated  on  the  6th,  and  over- 
took a  confederate  regiment  making  its  way 
with  precipitation  to  its  boats ;  the  vessel  fol- 
lowed up  these  troops,  shelling  them  on  shore, 
and  destroying  two  boats  loaded  with  those 
who  had  succeeded  in  embarking.  "With  this 
the  effective  attack  ceased.  The  confederate 
loss  is  not  known,  but  must  have  been  large, 
as  the  firing  was  at  very  short  range. 

OHIOKAHpMINY,  Campaign  of  the.  Af- 
ter the  evacuation  of  Yorktown  on  the  night 
of  May  3, 1862  (see  Yorktown,  vol.  xvi.  p.  612), 
a  portion  of  the  confederate  army  which  had 
formed  its  garrison  proceeded  along  the  York 
and  Pamunkey  rivers  to  White  House  on  the 
latter  stream,  while  the  main  body  under  Gen. 
Joseph  E.  Johnston  retreated  through  Wil- 
liamsburg in  the  direction  of  Eichmond.  On 
the  morning  of  the  4th  the  corps  of  Heintzel- 
man  and  Keyes  started  in  pursuit.  The  Union 
cavalry  advance  under  Gen.  Stoneman  came 
up  with  their  rear  guard  near  Williamsburg 
on  the  same  afternoon,  and,  after  a  severe  en- 
gagement at  close  quarters,  drove  it  within 
the  strong  defensive  works  erected  in  front 
of  the  town.  Soon  afterward  Gen.  Hooker's 
division  of  Heintzelman's  corps  arrived  on  the 
ground,  and  bivouacked  for  the  night  about  1^ 
miles  from  the  confederate  lines,  while  the 
divisions  of  Gens.  Casey,  Couch,  and  Kearny, 
which  had  been  greatly  delayed  by  miry 
roads  encumbered  with  trains,  encamped  sev- 
eral miles  in  his  rear.  The  defences  of  Wil- 
liamsburg consisted  of  a  series  of  redoubts 
stretching  from  Queen's  to  Achaershape  creek, 
across  the  peninsula,  about  a  mile  in^front  of 
the  city,  and  mounted  with  heavy  guns.  At 
7i  A.  M.  of  the  5th,  Gen.  Hooker  engaged 
the  confederates  nearly  opposite  Fort  Magru- 
der,  the  largest  of  the  redoubts.  Heavy  rains 
had  fallen  during  the  previous  day  and  night, 
and  still  continued,  rendering  the  roads  almost 
impassable  for  artillery ;  but  with  great  exer- 
tions Webber's  battery  was  pushed  forward 
to  within  350  yards  of  Fort  Magruder,  where, 
in  an  open  plain,  exposed  to  a  murderous  fire 
from  redoubts  and  rifle  pits,  it  maintained  its 
position  for  hours,  effectually  silencing  the 
guns  of  the  fort.  After  many  of  the  officers 
and  men  had  been  disabled  and  nearly  all  the 
horses  killed,  the  battery  was  obliged  to  retire, 
leaving  4  of  its  guns  on  the  field.  Meanwhile 
Hooker's  troops,  sheltered  by  woods  which 
skirted  the  plain  in  the  rear  of  the  battery, 
maintained  a  severe  struggle  with  the  confeder- 
ates under  Longstreet,  who  had  been  strongly 


reenforced  by  a  portion  of  Johnston's  army 
already  on  the  retreat  beyond  Williamsburg, 
and  had  between  15,000  and  20,000  men  under 
his  command.  The  confederates  advanced  3 
times  in  overpowering  force  to  turn  the  Union 
left,  penetrating  deeply  into  the  woods,  and 
were  as  often  driven  back  with  loss.  So  severe 
however  was  the  pressure  on  the  Union  line 
that  one  of  the  brigades,  exhausted  by  cold  and 
wet  and  hard  fighting,  was  finally  broken  and 
obliged  to  retire  behind  the  Excelsior  brigade 
of  ]^ew  York  troops,  commanded  by  Col.  Tay- 
lor. These  troops,  together  with  Grover's  Wi- 
gade,  stood  firm,  and  when  their  ammunition 
was  exhausted  prepared  to  meet  the  enemy 
with  the  bayonet.  Gen.  Heintzelman,  who  was 
in  command,  had  meanwhile  sent  repeated 
messages  to  the  rear  to  hasten  forward  Kear- 
ny's division,  and  at  3  P.  M.  the  leading  brigade 
under  Gen.  Berry  came  up,  the  men  having 
thrown  away  overcoats  and  knapsacks  in  their 
eagerness  to  reach  the  ground.  Advancing  with 
loud  cheers,  they  drove  the  confederates  back 
from  the  woods  where  they  had  begun  to  gain 
a  foothold,  and  by  their  timely  arrival  saved 
the  exhausted  soldiers  of  Hooker's  division 
from  disastrous  defeat.  Shortly  afterward  Bir- 
ney's  brigade,  also  of  Kearny's  division,  came 
up,  and  completed  the  discomfiture  of  the  con- 
federates, who  were  driven  beyond  their  rifle 
pits,  leaving  many  dead  upon  the  field.  Mean- 
while, on  the  right  of  Hooker,  Gen.  Peck  of 
Keyes's  corps  was  actively  engaged  for  several 
hours  with  the  enemy,  and  at  5  P.  M.  the  bri- 
gade of  Gen.  Hancock,  posted  on  the  extreme 
right,  made  a  brilliant  bayonet  charge  upon 
some  works  on  the  left  of  the  confederate  lines, 
routing  the  brigade  of  Gen.  Early  and  killing 
and  capturing  upward  of  300  men,  with  but 
slight  loss.  On  the  left  of  the  Union  line  the 
operations  under  Gen.  Emory  amounted  to  lit- 
tle more  than  a  reconnoissance.  At  nightfall  the 
Union  troops  lay  down  to  rest  in  the  drenching 
rain,  having  advanced  their  position  since  the 
morning ;  and  under  cover  of  the  darkness  the 
confederates  abandoned  their  works  and  many 
of  their  guns,  and  continued  their  retreat.  On 
the  succeeding  morning  the  Union  advance  un- 
der Gen.  Jameson,  accompanied  by  Gen.  Mc- 
Clellan,  occupied  Williamsburg,  where  were 
found  many  buildings  filled  with  wounded  con- 
federates. The  troops  of  Heintzelman,  upon 
whom  fell  the  brunt  of  the  fighting,  lost  up- 
ward of  2,000  in  killed  and  wounded,  while  the 
casualties  of  those  on  the  right  did  not  exceed 
100.  The  confederate  loss  is  unknown,  but 
probably  equalled  that  of  the  Unionists. — 
While  these  events  were  taking  place,  a  large 
portion  of  McClellan's  army,  comprising  the 
troops  of  Sumner  and  Franklin,  proceeded 
up  York  river  in  transports  to  West  Point, 
where  the  Pamunkey  and  Mattapony  rivers 
unite  to  form  the  York,  and  on  the  afternoon 
of  May  6  were  landed  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Pamunkey  near  its  mouth.  The  original  plan 
of  the  campaign  is  said  to  have  contemplated 
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a  movement  up  the  James  river,  wMcli  would 
have  enabled  the  army  to  attack  Eichmond  on 
the  N.  or  S.  side  at  its  pleasure,  and  to  receive 
its  supplies  and  reenforcements  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  its  base  of  operations.  The 
presence  of  the  Merrimao  in  the  James,  how- 
ever, interfered  with  this  project,  and  led  to  the 
selection  of  the  York  river.  On  the  morning  of 
the  7th  Franklin  encountered  near  his  landing 
place  a  large  confederate  force  commanded  by 
Gens.  G.  W.  Smith  and  Whiting,  and  posted  in 
dense  woods,  from  which  they  poured  an  annoy- 
ii^  fire  upon  the  Union  troops.  The  latter,  be- 
ing inferior  in  numbers,  manoeuvred  to  draw 
the  enemy  out  upon  the  open  ground,  but  could 
eflPect  little  until  reenforcements  were  landed 
and  the  gunboats  in  the  stream  arrived  within 
supporting  distance.  The  confederates,  who 
formed  part  of  the  army  retreating  upon  Eich- 
mond, then  retired,  and  the  positions  held  by 
them  were  immediately  occupied  by  the  troops 
of  Franklin  and  Sumner.  The  main  body  of  the 
confederates  retired  behind  the  Ohickahominy 
river,  which  formed  the  defensive  line.of  Eich- 
mond, while  that  portion  which  fought  at  "West 
Point  fell  back  to  White  House,  a  station  of  the 
Bichmond  and  York  river  railroad  on  the  Pa- 
munkey,  about  20  m.  from  Eichmond.  The 
army  of  McOlellan  meanwhile  advanced  by  slow 
marches  from  Williamsburg  toward  Eichmond, 
and  the  commander-in-chief,  finding  that  the 
confederates  intended  to  defend  the  line  of  the 
Ohickahominy,  resolved  to  make  White  House 
his  base  of  supplies,  and  thence  march  across 
the  peninsula  to  Eichmond,  using  the  railroad 
as  a  means  of  bringing  supplies  to  his  lines  in 
front  of  that  place.  On  May  10  the  cavalry 
advance  under  Gen.  Stoneman  occupied  White 
House,  the  enemy  retiring  at  his  approach, 
and  on  the  12th  a  strong  force  of  IJnion  infan- 
try was  concentrated  there.  On  the  14th  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  invading  army  was  encamped 
at  Cumberland  on  the  Pamunkey  river,  about 
midway  between  West  Point  and  White  House, 
and  6  m.  from  the  latter  place,  and  on  the  16th 
it  moved  forward  to  White  House.  Thence  on 
the  19th  was  commenced  the  grand,  concerted 
movement  upon  Eichmond,  the  corps  of  Hein- 
tzelman  and  K"eyes,  which  formed  the  left  wing 
of  the  army,  marching  toward  Bottom's  bridge, 
a  crossing  place  of  the  Ohickahominy,  10  m. 
S;  E.  of  Eichmond,  over  which  passes  the  road 
to  Williamsburg,  and  the  remainder  following 
the  York  river  railroad  about  4  m.  to  Tun- 
stalPs  station,  where  the  right  wing,  comprising 
the  corps  of  Franklin  and  Fitz  John  Porter, 
diverged  to  the  N.  W.,  leaving  the  centre  un- 
der Gen.  Sumner  to  foUow  the  railroad.  On 
the  20th  the  left  wing  reached  Bottom's  bridge, 
and  the  railroad  bridge  which  crosses  the 
Ohickahominy  about  a  mile  above ;  the  centre 
was  also  on  the  Ohickahominy  and  in  close 
communication  with  the  left,  and  the  right  a 
few  miles  K.  of  the  centre,  near  Cold  Harbor, 
which  it  occupied  on  the  succeeding  day,  and 
where  Gen.  McOlellan  established  his  head- 


quarters. The  confederates  offering  but  slight 
resistance  at  Bottom's  bridge  or  the  railroad 
bridge,  a  strong  force  under  Gen.  Naglee,  of 
Keyes's  corps,  crossed  the  latter  structure,  and 
reconnoitred  the  right  bank  of  the  stream  for 
several  miles;  while  the  right  wing,  after  occu- 
pying New  bridge,  over  which  the  road  from 
Cold  Harbor  to  Eichmond  passes,  pushed  for- 
ward on  the  24th  to  Mechanicsville,  a  village 
near  the  Ohickahominy,  about  5  m.  W.  ^f 
Cold  Harbor.  This  place  was  taken  by  Gen. 
Stoneman  after  a  smart  skirmish,  and  on  the 
same  day  the  confederates  were  driven  from 
the  vicinity  of  New  bridge  toward  Eichmond, 
one  of  their  regiments,  the  5th  Louisiana 
("  Tigers"),  being  badly  cut  up  by  the  4th  Michi- 
gan. About  the  same  time  Gen.  McClellan 
fixed  his  head-quarters  midway  between  Cold 
Harbor  and  New  bridge.  On  the  24th  also 
Gen.  Naglee  pushed  a  reconnoissance  west- 
ward along  the  Williamsburg  road  to  a  place 
called  the  Seven  Pines,  about  6  m.  from  Eich- 
mond, and  during  the  next  2  days  advanced  a 
mile  and  a  half  further,  establishing  a  line  of 
pickets  from  this  point  across  the  railroad  (which 
after  crossing  the  Ohickahominy  runs  N.  of  and 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Williamsburg  road)  to  a 
house  near  New  bridge  known  as  the  "old 
tavern."  On  the  evening  of  the  26th  the  Union 
lines  resembled  in  form  the  letter  V,  one  leg  of 
which  extended  along  the  Ohickahominy  from 
Bottom's  bridge,  the  point  of  divergence,  to 
Meadow  bridge,  near  Mechanicsville,  a  distance 
of  about  12  m.,  and  the  other  from  Bottom's 
bridge  to  the  furthest  point  reached  by  Naglee. 
This  line  was  occupied  by  the  left  wing,  the  main 
body  of  which  lay  around  Seven  Pinqs,  Casey's 
division  of  Keyes's  corps  holding  the  most  ad- 
vanced position.  The  right  wing  and  the  cen- 
tre still  occupied  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and 
the  latter  body,  encamped  between  New  bridge 
and  the  railroad  bridge,  was  busily  employed 
in  building  bridges  to  afford  additional  commu- 
nications with  the  troops  on  the  other  side. 
The  Ohickahominy  is  here  a  muddy  stream, 
full  of  auicksands,  and  for  many  miles  around 
Eichmond  is  skirted  by  gloomy  swamps,  which 
immediately  south  of  the  railroad  expand  into 
an  area  about  10  m.  in  length  by  5  in  breadth, 
known  as  the  White  Oak  swamp.  It  extends 
almost  to  the  James  river,  and  is  traversed  by  a 
few  main  roads.  The  whole  belt  of  country  be- 
tween the  river  and  the  city  is  for  the  most  part 
woody  and  swampy,  and  during  the  warm  sea- 
son is  prolific  of  miasmatic  diseases.  Ever 
since  Eichmond  had  been  threatened  in  the 
previous  year  the  confederates  had  been  en- 
gaged in  erecting  fortifications  for  its  defence, 
and  the  besieging  army  upon  arriving  on  the 
Ohickahominy  found  the  place  encircled  by  a 
series  of  strong  earthworks  constructed  in  the 
most  skilful  manner  and  mounted  with  many 
heavy  guns.  These  defences  were  most  formi- 
dable on  the  N.  side  of  the  city,  the  confeder- 
ates not  anticipating  an  attack  from  any  other 
quarter;  and  so  energetically  had  the  work 
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been  prosecuted,  that  subsequent  to  June  1  lit- 
tle remained  to  be  done.  The  garrison  of  Rich- 
mond consisted  of  the  army  which  had  retreat- 
ed from  Yorktown,  with  troops  called  in  from 
other  places,  the  whole  comprising  a  force  per- 
haps not  inferior  to  that  of  the  besiegers.    Dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  latter  toward  the  Chick- 
ahominy,  Norfolk  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
confederates   (May  10),  the  garrison  retiring 
upon  Richmond,  and  on  the  same  day  the  Mer- 
rimac,  which  had  so  long  obstructed  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Union  gunboats  up  the  James,  was 
blown  up  by  order  of  her  commander.    An  ex- 
pedition, comprising  among  other  vessels  the 
iron-clad  Monitor,  Galena,  and  Naugatuck,  im- 
mediately ascended  the  river,  driving  the  enemy 
from  the  earthworks  erected  along  the  lower 
James,  and  capturing  many  guns.     On  the  iTth 
the  3  iron-clad  vessels  engaged  Fort  Darling,  a 
strong  work  situated  on  a  bluff,  8  m.  below 
Richmond,   and  which  was  mounted  with  a 
number  of  heavy  rifled  cannon.    A  short  dis- 
tance above  the  fort  the  stream  was  effectually 
obstructed  by  two  separate  barriers  formed  of 
piles,  steamboats,  and  various  river  craft.    The 
Galena,  which  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  was 
after  3  hours'  incessant  firing  obliged  to  retire 
with  her  plating  pierced  in  many  places  by  the 
enemy's  steel-pointed  balls.    The  Naugatuck's 
single  gun  burst  at  the  8th  discharge,  although 
the  vessel  itself  was  uninjured,  and  the  Monitor, 
which    stood  3  hours'   fighting  without    the 
slightest  injury,  was  unable  to  elevate  her  guns 
sufliciently  to  strike  the  fort.    By  noon  the 
gunboats  drew  off  with  a  loss  of  13  killed  and 
14  wounded,  and  no  further  attempt  was  made 
to  ascend  the  river  beyond  this  point.     Al- 
though the  news  of  the  destruction  of  the  Mer- 
rimac  reached  Gen.  McOlellan  before  the  army 
had  fairly  left  Williamsburg,  he  made  no  change 
in  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  nor  did  he  show  a 
desire  to  operate  along  the  line  of  James  river, 
as  is  said  to  have  been  his  original  intention. 
On  this  subject  it  is  observed  in  an  article  pub- 
blished  in  the  Eeioue  des  deux  mondes  for  Oct. 
1862,  and  ascribed  to  the  prince  de  Joinville, 
who  accompanied  the  army  as  a  sort  of  volun- 
teer aid  to  Gen.  McOlellan :  "  Gen. -^McOlellan 
ought,  immediately  after  receiving  the  news  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Merrimac,  to  have  aban- 
doned the  plan  of  campaign  he  had  adopted, 
and  by  a  rapid  flank  march  to  have  gained  the 
James  river,  where  he  could  operate  in  con- 
nection with  the  gunboats.    I  am  now  inclined 
to  think  this  would  have  been  his  best  move.  It 
is  true  that  the  march  from  the  Pamunkey  to  the 
James  river  would  have  been  attended  with  dan- 
ger.   The  passage  of  the  lower  Ohickahominy 
or  of  the  James  river,  should  the  commander- 
in-chief  have  decided  to  operate  on  the  right 
bank  of  that  stream,  would  have  proved  a  diflS- 
cult  and  delicate  movement  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  confederate  force.    But  it  would  have 
been  preferable  to  keeping  the  army  for  a 
month  in  their  dismal   position    among  the 
swamps  of  the  Ohickahominy." — ^At  daybreak 


of  May  27,  Gen.  MorelPs  division  of  Fitz  John 
Porter's  corps,  which  occupied  the  extreme 
right  of  the  Union  line,  started  in  the  midst  of 
a  heavy  rain  for  Hanover  Oourt  House,  a  point 
on  the  Virgini^  central  railroad  about  15  m.  N. 
of  Richmond,  the  object  of  the  expedition  being 
to  destroy  the  railroad.    The  advanced  guard, 
comprising  a  regiment  of  infantry,  with  a  few 
cavalry  and  two  guns,  encountered  the  enemy 
some  miles  S.  of  Hanover  Oourt  House,  and 
occupied  their  attention,  while  several  regi- 
ments of  Gen.  Butterfield's  brigade  took  a  posi- 
tion which  flanked  their  left  wing.    The  con- 
federates, supposing  they  had  but  a  small  force 
to  deal  with,  were  completely  deceived  by  this 
movement,  and  after  a  few  volleys  broke  and 
fled  in  the  direction  of  the  village,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  Union  troops,  who  captured  in 
the  pursuit  a  number  of  prisoners,  guns,  and 
small  arms.    At  the  village  a  portion  of  the 
Union  troops  halted  to  pull  up  the  railroad  track, 
while  a  strong  force  continued  the  pursuit.    At 
this  moment  a  large  reenforcement  of  confeder- 
ates approached  in  the  rear,  and  vigorously 
attacked  the  brigade  thus  separated  from  the 
main  body.    The  Union  forces  maintained  their 
position  with  great  obstinacy  until  rejoined  by 
the  remainder  of  the  division,  when  a  flank 
movement  precisely  similar  to  that  executed  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day  was  attempted.     The 
enemy  were  again  broken,  and  took    refuge 
within  a  dense  wood,  under  cover  of  which 
they  continued  their  flight  toward  Richmond. 
The  victors,  after  completing  the  destruction  of 
the  railroad  and  of  other  valuable  property  at 
Hanover  Oourt  House,  returned  to  the  Ohicka- 
hominy with  more  than  600  prisoners,  beside 
several  cannon  and  numerous  small  arms,  having 
experienced  a  loss  of  350  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed.    The  total  confederate  loss  amounted  to 
1,500.-— During  the  next  few  days  continual 
skirmishing  went  on  between  the  hostile  armies, 
whose  positions  remained  relatively  the  same ; 
and  on  the  31st  the  corps  of  Keyes  and  Hein- 
tzelman  were  still  the  only  portion  of  McOlel- 
lan's  army  that  had  crossed  the  river.     Of  these, 
the  former  was  extended  along  the  "Williams- 
burg road,  the  advance  under  Gen.  Oasey  be- 
ing within  4c\  m.  of  Richmond,  and  the  corps 
of  Heintzelman  was  at  the  Seven  Pines,  1^  m. 
in  the  rear.     The  whole  country  occupied  by 
these  troops  was  flat  and  woody,  and  in  many 
places  swampy.    Gen.  Sumner's  corps,  which 
remained  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohickahominy, 
had  by  this  time  constructed  two  practicable 
bridges  between  the  railroad  bridge  and  New 
bridge.    The  afternoon  of  the  30th  was  marked 
by  one  of  the  severest  thunder  storms  of  the 
season,  and  the  rain,  falling  incessantly  for  10 
hours,  so  swelled  the  Ohickahominy  and  ita 
numerous  small  tributaries  as  to  render  the 
passage  by  the  new  bridges  hazardous,  and  in 
a  measure  to  cut  off  communications  between' 
the  troops  of  Keyes  and  Heintzelman  and  the* 
main  body  of  the  Union  army.    Under  these 
circumstances  the  confederate  general  Joseph 
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E.  Johnston,  supposing  that  he  had  to  deal  with 
no  other  troops  than  those  of  Keyes,  determin- 
ed to  crush  this  corps  by  an  overwhelming  at- 
tack before  the  floods  should  subside  sufficient- 
ly to  allow  of  succors  being  brought  up.  He 
was  apparently  unaware  that  Seintzelman  was 
within  supporting  distance  of  Keyes.  The  plan 
of  battle  of  Johnston  contemplated  an  attack 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  by  two  corpa 
under  Gens.  D.  H.  Hill  and  Longstreet  along 
the  "Williamsburg  road,  and  simultaneous  flank 
movements  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  Union 
position  by  Gens.  G.  W.  Smith  and  Huger,  the 
former  moving  by  the  New  bridge  road,  and  the 
latter  by  a  road  passing  3  m.  S.  of  the  Seven 
Pines,  called  the  Charles  City  road.  The  troops 
however  moved  slowly  over  the  deluged  ground, 
and  Huger  became  so  involved  among  the 
swamps  through  which  his  route  lay,  and  where 
his  artillery  stuck  fast  for  hours,  that  Long- 
street,  who  commanded  the  centre,  after  wait- 
ing until  midday  for  intelligence  that  he  had 
reached  his  position,  decided  to  commence  the 
attack  without  him.  Huger's  troops  never  got 
out  of  the  swamps  during  the  day,  and  took  no 
part  in  the  engagement.  The  defences  with 
which  Casey  had  strengthened  his  position  con- 
sisted of  a  redoubt  and  line  of  rifle  pits,  with  a 
partially  formed  abatis  some  distance  in  front ; 
and  upon  these  a  portion  of  his  men  were  still 
at  work  when  the  pickets  were  driven  in  by 
the  enemy.  The  103d  Pennsylvania  regiment, 
sent  forward  as  skirmishers,  suddenly  encoun- 
tered the  united  forces  of  Longstreet  and  Hill, 
and  were  in  a  moment  broken  and  scattered 
hj  a  tremendous  volley  of  musketry.  Gen. 
Casey  then  drew  up  his  division  in  front  of  the 
redoubt  and  rifle  pits,  and  with  3  batteries  com- 
menced a  rapid  fire  of  spherical  case  shot  and 
canister  upon  the  dense  columns  of  the  enemy, 
which  opened  in  long  furrows  at  each  dis- 
charge. The  ranks  closed  up  again  rapidly, 
and  so  vigorous  was  the  onset  that  Casey's 
troops  were  driven  behind  their  earthworks, 
from  which  they  further  retreated,  contesting 
the  ground  inch  by  inch,  behind  the  division  of 
Gen.  Couch,  drawn  up  half  a  mile  in  the  rear 
of  the  redoubt,  between  the  "Williamsburg  road 
and  Fair  Oaks  station  on  the  railroad.  For  3 
hours  they  had  withstood  an  enemy  nearly  6 
times  as  numerous,  and  retired  only  when  they 
had  lost  a  third  of  their  force  engaged,  and  were 
in  danger  of  being  surrounded.  Their  camp  and 
several  guns  necessarily  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hands.  Couch  for  a  while  withstood  the  force 
of  the  attack,  but  was  finally  driven  back  upon 
Gen.  Heintzelman's  corps,  which  had  arrived  to 
the  support  of  Casey  and  Couch,  and  was  ac- 
companied by  Gen.  McOlellan.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  fresh  confederate  corps  of  Smith, 
accompanied  by  Johnston  in  person,  appeared 
upon  the  field,  and  Heintzelman,  finding  him- 
self greatly  outnumbered  and  in  danger  of  be- 
ing flanked,  retired  along  the  Williamsburg 
road  to  a  short  distance  beyond  the  Seven 
Pines.     Couch,  however,  moving  with  a  single 


brigade  too  far  to  the  right,  got  separated 
from  the  main  body  of  his  troops,  and  was  for 
some  time  in  a  critical  position,  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  Smith,  who  was  endeavoring  to 
turn  this  part  of  the  Union  line.  Shortly  before 
6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  head  of  Sedg- 
wick's column,  of  Sumner's  corps,  long  anx- 
iously awaited  by  the  beaten  and  disheai-t- 
ened  troops  of  Heintzelman  and  Keyes,  was 
seen  toiling  through  the  mud  and  rain  to- 
ward the  field.  Sumner  had  received  orders 
at  3  o'clock  to  bring  his  corps  across  the  river, 
and,  contrary  to  the  calculations  of  the  con- 
federates, one  of  the  bridges  constructed  by 
him  was  so  little  injured  by  the  flood  as  to 
admit  of  the  passage  of  Sedgwick's  division. 
The  distance  to  the  battle  field  was  less  than 
6  miles,  but  the  severity  of  the  storm  caused 
the  troops  to  be  nearly  3  hours  on  the  march. 
The  other  bridge  was  attempted  by  Kichardson's 
division  and  found  to  be  impracticable,  and  the 
delay  caused  by  the  necessity  of  marching  his 
troops  to  the  uninjured  bridge  prevented  that 
general  from  arriving  on  the  field  in  time  to 
take  part  in  the  battle.  Just  as  Sumner's 
troops  ^appeared  in  sight  Gen.  Johnston  was 
struck  from  his  horse  by  the  fragment  of  a 
shell,  and  for  a  while  utter  confusion  prevailed 
on  the  confederate  left,  which  might  have  been 
turned  to  considerable  advantage  by  the  Union 
generals  had  they  been  aware  of  the  fact. 
Gen.  Smith,  who  assumed  the  command  in 
chief,  leaving  a  portion  of  his  troops  to  keep 
Heintzelman  in  check,  at  once  prepared  to  meet 
the  approaching  Union  reenforcements.  Sum- 
ner, who  accompanied  Sedgwick's  division, 
drew  up  his  troops  near  the  handful  under 
Couch,  in  a  line  facing  S.,  a  little  N.  of  the 
railroad,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Fair  Oaks  sta- 
tion. The  confederates  soon  appeared  in  their 
front,  and  charged  with  desperate  energy  up  to 
the  muzzles  of  the  few  cannon  which  had  been 
dragged  to  the  spot,  but  wavered  and  broke 
before  the  incessant  discharges  of  canister. 
Twice  afterward  they  renewed  the  attack,  and 
were  as  often  repulsed  with  frightful  loss,  the 
troops  of  Sedgwick  finally  driving  them  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  within  the  cover  of  a 
thick  wood,  and  retaining  possession  of  the 
field  with  all  the  confederate  dead  and  wound- 
ed. Just  at  dark  the  division  of  Kichardson 
canfe  up  and  took  position  in  front  of  Sedg- 
wick. Upon  learning  this  disaster  the  columns 
which  had  been  engaged  with  Heintzelman  fell 
back  half  a  mile  along  the  "Williamsburg  road, 
Gens.  Kearny  and  Hooker  of  Heintzelman's 
corps  immediately  occupying  the  ground  vacat- 
ed by  them,  and  both  armies  bivouacked  for 
the  night  on  the  field  of  battle.  Early  the 
next  morning,  Sunday,  June  1,  the  whole  Union 
line,  occupying  both  sides  of  the  railroad,  was 
simultaneously  advanced,  and  the  enemy  after 
a  brief  resistance  retired  in  confusion  through 
the  plundered  camps  of  Casey  and  Couch  be- 
yond Fair  Oaks,  where  the  pursuit  ceased.  The 
latter  position  was  immediately  occupied  in 
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force  by  Sumner,  wLo  proceeded  to  intrencli 
himself,  while  Heintzelman  held  the  Williams- 
burg road  a  short  distance  beyond  the  Seven 
Pines,  the  confederates  having  gained  about 
half  a  mile  of  ground  in  the  two  days'  fighting. 
The  several  engagements  are  known  in  the 
North  as  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  and  in  the 
South  as  that  of  the  Seven  Pines.    The  total 
Union  loss  was  5,739,  beside  10  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery and  several  thousand  muskets ;  that  of 
the  confederates,  as  stated  by  themselves,  did 
not  exceed  4,233,  which  is  evidently  an  under- 
estimate.    They  also  lost  1,000  prisoners,  in- 
cluding Gen.  Pettigrew. — The  corps  of  Keyes, 
Heintzelman,  and  Sumner  being  now  firmly 
established  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohicka- 
hominy,  the  siege  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced.   The  ground  occupied  by  these  troops 
was  in  wet  weather  a  swamp,  and  in  dry  wea- 
ther a  flat  plain,  dotted  at  frequent  intervals 
with  stagnant  pools,  the  malarious  exhalations 
froni  which,  together  with  ceaseless  labor  upon 
the  intrenchments  and  the  numerous  roads  and 
bridges  which  an  unprecedentedly  wet  season 
rendered  necessary,  caused  unusual  sickness  and 
mortality.     A  perpetual  stench  of  decomposing 
bodies  filled  the  air,  and  the  water  drunk  by 
the  troops  was  in  many  instances  drawn  from 
pools  where  wounded  men  had  fallen  and  died, 
or  where  the  dead  had  been  carelessly  thrown 
by  burying  parties.     Health  and  spirits  alike 
failed  the  army  engaged  under  such  unfavorable 
circumstances  in  conducting  the  tedious  opera- 
tions of  an  investment.     On  June  5,  Smith's 
division  of  Franklin's  corps,  previously  stationed 
near  JSTew  bridge,  crossed  the  Ohickahominy  and 
took  position  next  to  Sumner  on  the  extreme 
right  of  the  Union  army,  where  on  the  18th  of 
the  month  it  was  joined  by  the  remainder  of 
the  corps.    The  besieging  lines  then  presented 
nearly  4  miles  of  front  to  the  enemy,  the  left 
flank  resting  on  White  Oak  swamp  just  S. 
of  Seven  Pines,  and^  the  right  on  Golding's 
farm,  an  elevated  position  near  the  river,  about 
a  mile  below  ISTew  bridge.    The  corps  of  Fitz 
John  Porter,  with  the  cavalry  division  of  Gen. 
Stoneman,  remained  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river    throughout    the  siege,  his  pickets  ex- 
tending a  mile  or  more  beyond  Mechanics- 
ville,  and  his  head-quarters  being  at  Gaines's 
house  between  Cold  Harbor  and  &ew  bridge. 
These  troops  took  no  part  in  the  imijaediate 
operations  of  the  siege,  but  constituted  an  army 
of  observation,  whose  special  duty  it  was  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  turning  the  Union 
right  wing  or  getting  in  their  rear  and  cutting 
off  supplies.    On  June  18  McOall's  division  of 
the  Pennsylvania  reserve,  the  only  considerable 
body  of  reenforcements  received  by  McOlellan 
during  the  progress  of  the  siege,  was  added  to 
Porter's  command,  and  took  post  at  Mechanics- 
ville.     From  the  1st  to  the  12th  of  June  the 
operations  of  the  siege  went  slowly  forward, 
the  besiegers  gradually  lessening  the  distance 
between  the  city  and  themselves,  and  preparing 
to  mount  the  heavy  breaching  guns  in  the 


trenches.    On  the  18th,  however,  the  monoto- 
ny of  camp  life  was  broken  by  a  daring  expe- 
dition undertaken  by  the  confederate  general 
Stuart,  who,  sallying  forth  from  Richmond  in 
the  direction  of  Mechanicsville,  with  a  large 
force  of  cavalry  and  two  field  pieces,  rode  com- 
pletely around  the  rear  of  the  Union  army,  his 
main  object  being  to  strike  at  the  supplies  col- 
lected at  White  House  for  transportation  to  the 
Ohickahominy.    At  Tunstall's  station  he  fired 
into  a  train  going  toward  White  House,  but 
could  not  succeed  in  stopping  it,  and  the  timely 
alarm  given  to  the  small  Union  force  at  that 
place  was  the  means  of  preserving  an  immense 
amount  of  government  stores.     Stuart,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  destroying  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  property  at  Tunstall's 
station,  and,  laden  with  booty,  recrossed  the 
Ohickahominy  on  the  14th,  some  distance  be- 
low Bottom's  bridge,  and  returned  in  safety  to 
Richmond. — The  success  of  this  expedition,  by 
demonstrating  the  ease  with  which  the  supplies 
of  the  army,  which  had  hitherto  been  brought 
wholly  by  railroad  from  White  House  to  the 
Ohickahominy,  could  be  cut  off,  seems  to  have 
afforded  Gen.  McOlellan  the  first  intimation  of 
the  danger  of  his  position,  and  of  the  necessity 
of  strengthening  his  railroad  communications 
or  of   adopting  another  line  of   operations. 
About  this  time  also  the  signal  officers  reported 
the  daily  arrival  in  Richmond  of  large  rein- 
forcements, a  portion  of  which  consisted  of  the 
army  of  Gen.  Jackson,  which,  after  driving 
Gen.  Banks  down  the  Shenandoah  valley,  and 
baffling  the  attempts  of  Gens.  Fremont,  Shields, 
and  McDowell  to  capture  it,  succeeded  in  en- 
tering the  beleaguered  city.  It  is  supposed  also 
that  portions  of  Beauregard's  army  from  Mis- 
sissippi arrived  there  about  the  same  time.  Ooil- 
tinual  skirmishing  meanwhile  ensued  between 
the  armies,  the  confederates  gradually  showing 
a  disposition  to  feel  the  strength  of  the  Union 
outposts  preparatory  to  some  decisive  move- 
ment ;  and  on  the  25th  a  severe  action,  known 
as  the  battle  of  Five  Oaks,  was  fought  in  front 
of  Heintzelman's  position  on  the  left  centre  for 
the  possession  of  a  swamp  between  the  hostile 
lines.     The  victory  remained  with  the  Union 
troops,  though  at  a  cost  of  upward  of  600  men, 
and  their  lines  were  advanced  to  a  dry  and 
healthful  position  beyond  the  swamp.    Already, 
however,  McOlellan,  seriously  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  his  army  thus  menaced  in  flank  and 
front  by  a  superior  force,  and  not  only  cut  off 
for  the  present  from  any  prospect  of  reenforce- 
ments, but  daily  depleted  by  disease  and  fatigue, 
had  decided  to  transfer  his  base  of  operations 
by  a  flank  movement  through  White  Oak  swamp 
to  the  James  river;  and  on  the  25th,  while  the 
battle  of  Five  Oaks  was  raging  on  the  left,  the 
troops  of  Fitz  John  Porter  at  Mechanicsville 
were  employed  in  a  series  of  manoeuvres  to  en- 
tice the  enemy  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohick- 
ahominy, under  the    apprehension   that  Gen. 
Lee,  who  was  now  in  command  at  Richmond, 
might  endeavor  to  turn  both  flanks  or  crush 
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the  centre  of  the  main  body  of  the  Union  army. 
Meanwhile,  on  the  24th,  peremptory  orders 
were  sent  to  White  House  to  stop  the  landing 
of  stores  from  the  transports,  of  which  nearly 
800  were  lying  in  the  Pamunkey,  and  to  de- 
spatch those  already  landed  with  all  possible 
rapidity  to  the  Union  left  wing  in  front  of 
Eichmond.    The  transports  which  had  not  yet 
begun  to  unload  were  at  the  same  time  di- 
rected to  proceed  to  City  Point  on  the  James 
river,  34  m.  below  Richmond ;  and  from  the 
26th  to  the  evening  of  the  2'rth  trains  were 
kept  running  as  swiftly  as  possible  to  the  Ohicka- 
hominy,  laden  with  munitions  of  war  of  every 
description.     On  the  night  of  the  27th  the  last 
train  from  the  Pamunkey  passed  safely  through, 
and  the  last  return  train  arrived  at  White  House 
on  the  morning  of  the  28th.    At  noon  on  the 
latter  day  the  whole  fleet  of  transports  were  un- 
der way  for  Fortress  Monroe,  where,  convoyed 
by  gunboats,  they  arrived  in  safety  on  the  suc- 
ceeding day.    So  thorough  had  been  the  work 
of  removing  the  immense  stores  collected  at 
White  House,  and  of  destroying  those  which 
could  not  be  removed,  that  at  the  departure  of 
the  transports  nothing  but  the  camp  grounds 
and  a  quantity  of  rubbish  was  left  to  the  enemy. 
— As  a  means  of  drawing  the  confederates  over 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  McCall's 
troops,  previously  stationed  at  Mechanicsville, 
were  on  the  24th  removed  to  the  left  bank  of 
Beaver  Dam  creek,  a  small  affluent  of  the 
Chickahominy,  and  posted  at  Ellison's  mill, 
about  1  m.  S.  W.  of  MechanicsVille,  where  they 
were  protected  by  a  series  of  intrenchments 
and  rifle  pits.    The  confederates,  either  fathom- 
ing the  intention  of  McOlellan  to  change  his 
base  of  operations,  or  intent  upon  carrying  out 
some  project  of  their  own,  busied  themselves  on 
the  25th  with  building  two  bridges  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Mechanicsville,  over  which  by  2  o'clock  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  26th  a  large  body  of  troops 
xmderGens.  Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill  had  pass- 
ed.   These  marched  straight  upon  the  position 
of  Gen.  McCall,  and  so  sudden  was  their  attack 
that  the  Pennsylvania  regiment  of  ''  Bucktails" 
was  surprised  while  on  picket  duty  and  several 
of  its  companies  cut  off.    Gen.  Porter  had  a 
few  hours  previous  commenced  the  movement 
which  was  destined  to  transform  the  besiegers 
kito  a  retreating   and  hard-pressed  army,  by 
sending  his  whole   wagon   train    across    the 
Chickahominy  by  the   Woodbury    bridge,    a 
structure  communicating  with  the  right  wing 
.of  the  besieging  army,  nearly  opposite  Geld- 
ing's.   The    confederates   then   fell  furiously 
upon  McCall's  troops,  but  were  foiled  in  every 
attempt  to  flank  them  or  pierce  the  centre  of 
the^  Union  line.    Late  in  the  afternoon  Morell's 
division  of  Fitz  John  Porter's  corps  came  up 
to  the  assistance  of  McCall,  and  after  a  severe 
action  lasting  until  after  dark  the  enemy  were 
driven  back  at  all  points,  and  both  armies 
rested  on   their  arms.     At  3  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  27th  the  confederates,  who  had 
been  strongly  reenforced  during   the  night, 


were  on  the  move,  and  Porter,  in  accordance 
with  McClellan's  orders,  began  slowly  to  fall 
back  toward  his  camp  at  Gaines's  house,  to  the 
eastward  of  which  he  drew  up  his  troops,  com- 
prising about  20,000  men  with  60  guns,  in  a 
line  of  battle  extending  from  Cold  Harbor  to 
the  river,  a  distance  of  nearly  2^  m.  The  ene- 
my followed  in  the  traces  of  the  Union  troops, 
and  at  1  o'clock  P.  M.  advanced  against  them 
in  3  columns,  directed  respectively  against  the 
centre  and  the  two  wings.  Within  an  hour  the 
battle  became  general  along  the  whole  line, 
which  w^  speedily  enveloped  in  dense  clouds 
of  smoke  from  upward  of  150  pieces  of  cannon 
placed  in  battery  on  either  side.  An  attack 
upon  the  Union  centre  shortly  after  3  o'clock 
was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter;  but  the 
superiority  of  the  enemy  in  numbers  now  be- 
came so  apparent,  that  portions  of  Sumner's 
and  Franklin's  corps  were  sent  across  the  river 
to  the  assistance  of  Porter.  Shortly  afterward 
a  powerful  column  moved  down  the  hill  on 
which  stands  Gaines's  house  against  the  Union 
left  wing,  where  McCall's  division  was  posted. 
The  artillery  played  with  terrible  effect  upon 
the  dense  ranks  of  the  confederates,  opening 
wide  chasms  at  every  discharge ;  but  they 
marched  on  with  an  almost  incredible  resolute- 
ness, and  fell  with  such  force  upon  the  exhaust- 
ed division  of  McCall  that  the  line  was  broken 
and  the  troops  scattered  beyond  rallying.  The 
right  wing  at  the  same  time  fared  equally  ill, 
and  the  centre  was  compelled  to  fall  back  to 
avoid  being  flanked.  The  confederates,  follow- 
ing up  their  advantage,  charged  with  impetuos- 
ity upon  the  broken  ranks  of  the  Union  troops, 
who  were  soon  in  full  retreat  toward  Wood- 
bury bridge,  over  which  in  the  course  of  the 
night  they  all  safely  crossed  to  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  destroying  the  bridge  behind  them. 
Their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  probably 
less  severe  than  that  of  the  enemy,  but  the  lat- 
ter secured  a  number  of  cannon  and  small 
arms,  besides  many  prisoners  and  all  the  sick 
and  wounded  in  the  hospitals.  In  this  action, 
which  is  known  as  the  battle  of  Gaines's  hill, 
the  confederates  are  supposed  to  have  number- 
ed 60,000  men,  while  not  more  than  35,000 
Union  troops,  including  the  reenforcements, 
were  under  fire,  and  of  these  a  portion  arrived 
on  the  ground  only  in  time  to  cover  the  retreat. 
The  main  object  of  Gen.  Porter  in  giving  battle, 
however,  was  to  enable  the  trains  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  to  move  off  to  the  James, 
which  was  fully  accomplished.  One  of  its  re- 
sults was  to  separate  from  the  main  body  of  the 
Union  army  Gen.  Stoneman's  command,  which 
was  absent  in  the  direction  of  Hanover  Court 
House,  and  which,  after  proceeding  to  White 
House,  marched  down  the  peninsula  to  York- 
town,  and  subsequently  joined  McClellan  on  the 
James  river.  A  body  of  the  enemy  also  pro- 
ceeded to  White  House  after  the  battle  of 
Gaines's  hill,  but  found  only  the  debris  of  the  late 
encampment  and  smouldering  embers  of  the 
fires  which  had  destroyed  the  remaining  stores. 
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On  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohickahominy,  on  the 
27th,  an  attack  upon  Franklin's  intrenchments 
at  Golding's  farm  was  brilliantly  repulsed  by 
Hancock.  The  trains  also  began  to  leave  for 
the  James  river,  and  dnrihg  the  night  of  the 
27th  and  the  morning  of  the  28th  all  the  bridges 
were  destroyed.  Artillery  was  also  posted  at  the 
fords  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  confeder- 
ates, who  still  remained  in  force  on  the  left  bank. 
The  chief  military  incident  of  the  28th  was  a 
renewed  attacji  on  Franklin's  position  at  Geld- 
ing's, in  which  the  enemy  suffered  even  more 
severely  than  on  the  previous  day,  leaving  a 
number  of  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Union 
troops.  Preparations  meanwhile  went  swiftly 
on  for  the  departure  of  the  army  trains,  and  all 
along  the  lines  the  troops  were  employed  in 
destroying  such  stores  as  could  not  be  removed. 
Shortly  after  noon  several  thousand  wagons, 
including  ambulances  loaded  with  wounded 
and  the  siege  train,  together  with  2,500  head 
of  cattle,  were  on  their  way  to  "White  Oak 
swamp,  through  which  passes  the  main  road  to 
the  James  river.  An  immense  number  of  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers,  stragglers,  and  camp 
followers  of  all  kinds,  followed  on  foot,  and  the 
whole  train  was  convoyed  by  portions  of  the 
corps  of  Fitz  John  Porter  and  Keyes.  At  about 
1  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  the  troops 
of  the  besieging  army  quietly  evacuated  their 
earthworks,  and  marohed  in  the  direction  of 
Savage's,  a  station  on  the  railroad  about  mid- 
way between  the  bridge  and  Fair  Oaks.  Here 
was  the  principal  hospital  of  the  army,  and 
notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  its  in- 
mates who  had  crawled  away  with  the  de- 
parting trains  or  been  removed  in  ambulances 
or  wagons,  the  sheds  and  tents  were  filled  to 
overflowing  with  sick  and  wounded  whom  ex- 
posure and  battle  had  rendered  helpless.  These 
it  was  found  necessary  to  leave  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  confederates.  The  latter,  suspect- 
ing the  movement  of  the  Union  troops,  were 
early  on  the  alert  to  harass  their  march,  and 
Sumner's  corps  had  proceeded  no  further  than 
Peach  Orchard  station  on  the  railroad,  a  mile  E. 
of  Fair  Oaks,  when  it  was  threatened  at  day- 
break by  a  large  force  advancing  from  Rich- 
mond by  the  Williamsburg  road.  The  Union 
line  was  skilfully  drawn  up  under  cover  of  a 
wood  with  the  batteries  masked,  and  the  con- 
federates were  received  with  a  murderous  fire 
of  artillery  and  musketry,  which  rapidly  thin- 
ned their  ranks.  Every  attempt  to  flank  the 
Union  line  was  successfully  repelled,  and  Sum- 
ner, having  held  his  position  until  he  supposed 
the  trains  were  far  advanced  through  White 
Oak  swamp,  retired  leisurely  upon  Savage's. 
This  combat,  known  as  the  battle  of  Peach 
Orchard,  was  manifestly  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  confederates,  who  lost  probably  not  fewer 
than  1,500  in  killed  and  wounded,  while  the 
Union  loss  did  not  exceed  150.  At  4  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  Sumner  joined  Franklin,  who  was 
drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  near  Savage's,  and 
an  hour  later  the  confederates  appeared  in 


force  in  their  front.  A  severe  battle  ensued 
with  varied  success,  and  at  nightfall  the  con- 
federates retired  with  heavy  loss,  leaving  many 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Unionists.  These, 
however,  as  well  as  the  dead  and  wounded  of 
the  Union  army,  had  to  be  left  behind,  the  ex- 
igency of  the  occasion  not  admitting  of  the  de- 
lay which  would  be  caused  by  their  removal. 
At  midnight  the  tired  troops  of  Franklin  and 
Sumner  resumed  the  march  toward  the  James 
river,  Franklin  covering  the  retreat ;  and  at  day- 
light of  the  30th  no  Union  soldiers,  save  the  in- 
mates of  the  hospital  at  Savage's  and  a  few 
stragglers,  remained  E".  of  theWilliamsburgroad. 
The  route  of  retreat  ran  in  a  S.  W.  direction 
through  the  swamp  to  White  Oak  bridge  over 
a  small  creek  of  that  name,  about  6  m.  from 
Savage's,  and  thence  nearly  due  S.  to  Turkey 
island  bend  on  the  James  river,  6  m.  further. 
At  .an  early  hour  in  the  morning  the  last  of 
Franklin's  corps  were  over  the  bridge,  which 
was  then  destroyed,  and  the  exhausted  rear 
guard  sought  a  few  moments'  rest.  The  posi- 
tion was  too  critical,  however,  to  allow  them 
any  other  than  a  brief  respite.  In  front  of  the 
bridge  the  coiifederates  were  concentrating  in 
heavy  force  under  cover  of  woods  and  on  the 
slopes  of  a  steep  hill,  where  their  batteries  were 
masked  in  a  favorable  position  for  opening  upon 
Franklin.  The  Union  front  under  Fitz  John 
Porter  was  pushing  on  toward  the  James  river, 
and  along  the  whole  line  almost  every  avail- 
able foot  of  ground  not  occupied  by  the  troops 
was  covered  by  the  wagon  trains  and  by 
throngs  of  wounded  soldiers  and  stragglers. 
In  addition  to  the  demonstration  of  the  enemy 
at  White  Oak  bridge,  there  was  danger  of  side 
attacks  from  the  direction  of  Richmond  all 
along  the  line,  and  particularly  by  the  Charles 
City  road,  which  forks  with  White  Oak  swamp 
road  at  a  place  called  Charles  City  cross  roads, 
about  2  m.  below  the  bridge.  At  the  latter 
position  a  furious  cannonade  was  commenced 
by  the  enemy  shortly  before  noon,  under  cover 
of  which  they  made  repeated  attempts  to  cross 
the  creek,  but  were  as  often  driven  back  with 
severe  loss.  So  vigorous  was  the  defence  of 
Gen.  Smith,  whose  division  bore  the  brunt  of 
this  attack,  that  at  nightfall  the  enemy's  guns 
were  completely  silenced,  and  the  rear  of  the 
Union  army  secured  from  any  further  serious 
molestation.  On  the  Charles  City  road  an 
equally  severe  contest  raged,  in  which  portions 
of  the  corps  of  Porter,  Heintzelman,  and  Sum- 
ner bore  a  part ;  but  by  evening  the  confeder- 
ates were  repulsed  at  all  points,  and  a  safe  line 
of  retreat  opened  to  the  Union  army,  which  by 
sunrise  of  July  1  ,was  concentrated  on  a  vast 
undulating  field  called  Malvern  hills,  rising  in 
a  gentle  slope  from  the  James  river,  a  short 
distance  above  Turkey  bend.  The  Union  line 
formed  almost  a  semicircle,  Keyes  holding  the 
extreme  right  and  Fitz  John  Porter  the  ex- 
treme left,  with  Couch  on  his  right.  In  front  the 
artillery,  including  many  heavy  siege  guns,  was 
posted  so  as  to  sweep  the  field,  and  in  the  rear 
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lay  tlie  Galena  and  other  gunboats  in  the  river, 
prepared  to  support  the  army  in  any  emer- 
gency. The  position  was  further  strengthened 
by  some  hastily  erected  earthworks.  It  was 
not  until  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  that  the 
confederates,  commanded  on  this  occasion  by 
Gen.  Magruder,  began  to  debouch  from  the 
cover  of  the  woods  upon  the  plain  in  front  of 
the  Union  lines;  and  unfortunately  for  the 
confederate  leader,  he  directed  his  attack 
against  the  Union  left  wing,  which  was  the 
strongest  part  of  the  whole  line.  Column  af- 
ter column  was  marched  up  against  the  troops 
of  Porter  and  Couch,  only  to  be  mowed  down 
in  whole  ranks  by  the  fire  of  the  artillery  and 
of  the  gunboats,  whose  heavy  pieces,  discharged 
from  a  distance  of  2i  m.  by  means  of  signals, 
could  be  distinctly  heard  above  the  roar  of  the 
battle.  At  one  time  the  left  seemed  so  hard 
pressed  by  overpowering  masses  of  the  enemy 
that  some  troops  were  sent  from  the  centre  to 
its  support.  Here  the  confederates  were  finally 
repulsed  with  frightful  loss,  losing  guns  and 
colors,  and  leaving  their  dead  piled  up  in  some 
places  breast  high.  At  dusk  Magruder  drew 
off  his  shattered  columns  from  what  the  prince 
de  Joinville  designates  a  "useless  butchery," 
and  the  field  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
Union  army.  The  position  at  Malvern  hills 
being  considered  untenable.  Gen.  McClellan 
ordered  a  further  retreat  to  Harrison's  Landing, 
7  m.  lower  down  the  river  and  17  m.  from 
Richmonid,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  2d  the 
army  was  slowly  moving  in  the  midst  of  a  cold 
rain  storm  toward  that  point,  arriving  in  safety 
at  nightfall.  The  transports  which  had  come 
around  from  the  Pamunkey,  and  were  lying  in 
the  stream,  awaiting  its  approach,  were  at 
once  unloaded,  and  the  sick  and  wounded, 
whose  sufferings  had  been  very  severe  during 
the  march,  properly  cared  for.  Defensive 
works  were  also  erected,  and  by  the  evening 
of  the  3d,  at  which  time  the  rain  had  ceased, 
the  army  occupied  a  strong  position,  covered 
by  the  gunboats,  and  supplied  with  abundant 
resources  against  any  attack.  The  confederates 
made  a  slight  demonstration  toward  tke  close 
of  the  day,  but  were  driven  back  with  the  loss 
of  a  battery  and  numerous  prisoners.  The 
losses  during  the  retreat  are  officially  stated  by 
Gen.  McClellan  at  1,565  killed,  7,711  wound- 
ed, and  5,958  missing,  a  total  of  15,234;  and 
the  entire  loss  from  May  20  to  July  3,  by  the 
casualties  of  war  and  by  sickness,  discharges, 
and  resignations,  amounted  probably  to  50,000 
men,  so  that  the  effective  strength  of  the  army 
on  the  latter  date  was  under  60,000.  Of  pub- 
lic property  destroyed  or  abandoned  no  exact 
estimate  can  be  made,  but  the  amount  was  in- 
considerable in  comparison  with  the  difficulties 
attending  its  removal.  The  trains,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  wagons  which  broke  down 
and  were  abandoned  ^ter  their  contents  had 
been  destroyed,  arrived  at  Harrison's  Landing 
by  different  routes  in  perfect  safety,  and  all  the 
siege  guns  but  one  were  brought  into  camp. 


The  losses  of  the  confederates,  in  the  absence 
of  any  official  report,  can  only  be  estimated. 
In  killed  and  wounded  they  equalled  if  they 
did  not  surpass  those  of  the  Union  army,  the 
carnage  at  Malverif  hiQs  in  particular  telling 
against  them.  In  the  number  of  prisoners 
taken,  however,  they  had  considerably  the 
advantage  of  their  adversaries.  On  July  4 
McClellan  reviewed  his  troops,  to  whom  he 
issued  the  following  address : 

"  Head-quarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
"Camp  near  Harrison's  Landing,  July  4, 1862. 
"Soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac!  —  Your 
achievements  of  the  last  ten  days  have  illustrated  the  valor 
and  endurance  of  the  American  soldier.  Attacked  by  supe- 
rior forces  and  without  hope  of  reenforcements,  you  have 
succeeded  in  changing  your  base  of  operations  by  a  flank 
movement,  always  regarded  as  the  most  hazardous  of  mili- 
tary expedients.  You  have  saved  all  your  material,  all  your 
trains,  and  all  your  guns,  except  a  few' lost  in  battle,  taking, 
in  return,  guns  and  colors  from  the  enemy.  Upon  your  march 
you  have  been  assailed  day  after  day  with  desperate  fury,  by 
men  of  the  same  race  and  nation,  skilfully  massed  and  led. 
Under  every  disadvantage  of  number,  and  necessarily  of  po- 
sition also,  you  have  in  every  conflict  beaten  back  your  foes 
with  enormous  slaughter.  Your  conduct  ranks  you  among 
the  celebrated  armies  of  history.  No  one  will  now  question 
that  each  of  you  may  always  with  pride  say,  '  I  belong  to  the 
army  of  the  Potomac'  You  have  reached  the  new  base, 
complete  in  organization  and  unimpaired  in  spirit.  The  ene- 
my may  at  any  time  attack  you.  We  are  prepared  to  meet 
them.  I  have  personally  established  your  lines.  Let  them 
come,  and  we  will  convert  their  repulse  into  a  final  defeat 
Your  government  is  strengthening  you  with  the  resources 
of  a  great  people.  On  this,  our  nation's  birthday,  we  declare 
to  our  foes,  who  are  rebels  against  the  best  interests  of  man- 
kind, that  this  army  shall  enter  the  capital  of  the  so-called 
confederacy;  that  our  national  constitution  shall  prevail, 
and  that  the  Union,  which  can  alone  insure  internal  peace 
and  external  security  to  each  state,  '  must  and  shall  be  pre- 
served,' cost  what  it  may  in  time,  treasure,  and  blood. 

"  George  B.  McClellan." 

On  the  9th  of  the  month  President  Lincoln 
made  a  visit  to  Harrison's  Landing ;  and  on  the 
26th  Gen.  Halleck,  then  recently  appointed 
general-in-chief,  accompanied  by  Gens.  Meigs 
and  Burnside,  arrived  there  and  held  a  long 
conference  with  Gen.  McClellan,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  devise  a  plan  for  extricating  the 
army  from  its  position.  Its  condition  had  not 
improved  since  the  retreat  from  Richmond, 
and  such  were  the  inroads  which  disease  was 
making  in  its  ranks  that  there  was  danger,  un- 
less it  were  speedily  removed  to  a  more  health- 
ful place,  that  it  might  be  reduced  to  an  en- 
feebled and  ineffective  remnant.  A  retreat 
down  the  left  bank  of  the  James  river  to  York- 
town  and  Fortress  Monroe  was  decided  upon ; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the  attention 
of  the  enemy  from  McClellan,  Gen.  Pope,  with 
all  the  available  force  around  Washington  at 
the  disposal  of  the  government,  was  ordered 
to  move  forward  from  Washington  toward  the 
Eapidan.  A  reconnoissance  in  force  to  Mal- 
vern hills  by  the  division  of  Gen.  Hooker  on 
Aug.  5  was  the  last  affair  of  importance  on  the 
peninsula.  The  confederates  were  driven  away 
with  loss,  and  the  Union  troops  returned  soon 
after  to  Harrison's  Landing.  At  the  latter  place 
preparations  went  busily  forward  for  removing 
or  destroying  the  stores  of  all  descriptions  col- 
lected there,  and  on  the  14th  the  advance  guard 
of  the  retreating  army,  comprising  the  corps 
of  Fitz  John  Porter,  started  for  Yorktown, 


CHINCH  BUG 

where  within  the  next  week  the  whole  army 
arrived  in  safety,  having  experienced  no  moles- 
tation on  the  way.  From  Yorktown  the  army, 
with  the  exception  of  Gen.  Keyes's  command, 
was  conveyed  to  Alexandria,  and  the  greater 
portion  took  part  in  the  important  movements 
of  Aug.  25-30  between  the  Kappahannock  and 
"Washington. 

CHINCH  BUG,  a  small  hemipterous  insect, 
of  the  family  cimicidcB,  and  probably  of  the 
genns  cimex,  which  during  a  few  years  past  has 
frequently  appeared  in  immense  numbers  in 
certain  portions  of  the  United  States,  but  es- 
pecially in  parts  of  the  southern  and  south- 
western states,  upon  growing  wheat,  Indian 
corn,  and  other  grains,  and  even  upon  the 
grass  of  meadows  and  pastures,  occasioning 
wide-spread  and  often  complete  destruction  of 
those  crops.     These  bugs,  though  commonly 
of  different  colors,  as  black,  red,  or  gray,  and 
of  somewhat  different  sizes,  even  in  the  same 
locality  or  field,  are  more  frequently  black  with 
white  or  light  wings;    while  they  are  very 
compact,  and  both  in  form  and  the  usual  size, 
as  well  as  in  the  odor  they  exhale,  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  bedbug  or  chinch  (0,  lectu- 
larius)^   from  which  they  have  taken    their 
name.    They  appear  to  be  hardy,  and,  though 
capable  of  flying,  seldom  take  to  the  wing,  but 
creep  or  run  rapidly  on  the  ground.     Upon  a 
crop,  they  are  generally  found  sticking  thickly 
over  the  surface  of  the  plants  near  the  ground, 
^ough  they  sometimes  cover  all  parts  of  the 
stalks  of  corn,  finding  their  way  even  into  the 
bud.     They  are  often  so  thick  upon  the  stems 
as  completely  to  blacken  the  parts  they  are  on ; 
and  clustering  on  the  leaves,  they  bend  these 
by  their  weight,  presenting  somewhat  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  swarm  of  bees.     Their  action 
appears  to  be  in  the  way  of  sucking  out  the 
juices  and  substance  of  the  plants,  so  that  a 
stem  attacked  by  numbers  of  them  soon  withers, 
and,  if  of  the  small  grains,  falls  to  the  ground. 
On  following  the  scythe  or  reaper  in  a  field 
which  they  have  infested,  they  may  be  seen  on 
the  ground  in  millions,  running  in  all  directions 
to  hide  themselves.     Those  about  the  borders 
of  a  field  of  wheat  when  thus  disturbed  escape 
into  and  attack  the  neighboring  corn,  oats, 
grass,  or  other  later  crop.    They  have  been  ob- 
served in  such  cases  to  advance  during  24 
hours  some  15  to  20  yards  into  the  adjoining 
crop,  destroying  it  as  they  proceed.    It  is  said 
that  no  attempt  thus  far  made  to  arrest  their 
attacks  has  proved  successful.     Having  their 
wings  full-formed  from  a  few  hours  after  being 
hatched,  if  ditches  are  dug  round  a  field  they 
fly  over  them.    It  has  been   suggested  that 
among  the  earlier  grains,  in  districts  they  in- 
fest, clover  or  other  tender  grasses  should  be 
sown,  so  as  to  keep  them  in  food  while  the 
neighboring  corn  or  oats  is  allowed  to  mature. 
Among  remedies  proposed,  have  been  those  of 
burning  the    crop  they  have   attacked  with 
them,  in  order  to  stop  their  further  devastation ; 
and  of  digging  ditches  about  the  crops  not  yet 
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infested,  filling  with  straw  on  whicn  they  col- 
lect in  passing,  and  burning  this,  and  repeating 
once  or  oftener  the  same  day.  It  is  further 
declared  that  these  bugs  are  natives  of  the  for- 
ests, and  that  if  occasionally  exterminated  in 
their  haunts  in  these,  as  can  be  done  by  collect- 
ing and  burning  the  leaves  and  rubbish  of  all 
woods  in  the  vicinity  of  grain  fields,  and  also 
the  stubble  or  stalks  on  which  they  may  re- 
main after  removal  of  a  crop,  they  are  thus  so 
far  kept  down  as  to  be  of  no  real  damage  for  a 
few  years ;  while  if  the  former  precaution  be 
repeated  often  enough,  the  district  so  treated 
may  be  effectually  rid  of  these  pests.  Many 
articles  relating  to  the  chinch  bug  will  be  found 
in  Euffin's  "Farmer's  Eegister,"  especially  in 
the  7th  volume. 

CHOLESTERINE  (Gr.  ^oXor,  bile,  and  o-rf- 
p^09^  firm,  solid),  or  Biliaey  Fat,  a  non-nitro- 
genized  organic  substance,  found  in  the  bile 
and  in  other  fiuids  or  situations  in  the  human 
body,  or  that  of  animals  in  which  the  biliary 
secretion  is  prominent,  this  substance  when 
separately  obtained  having  the  appearance  of 
spermaceti,  and  differing  from   ordinary  fats 
only  in  the  fact  that  it  refuses  to  form  a  soap 
with  caustic  alkalies,  even  under  the  action  of 
prolonged  heat.    In  this  respect  it  agrees  with 
seroline,  also  found  in  the  blood,  and  with  a 
few  other  substances,  all  of  which  have  been 
classed  by  Lehmann  under  the  name  of  lipoids. 
Cholesterine  is  neutral,  inodorous,  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  ether  and  hot  alcohol.     Its 
composition  is  usually  represented  by  the  for- 
mula C25H22O.    It  burns  with  a  bright  flame, 
and  like  seroline  gives  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid  a  peculiar  red  color.     It  crystallizes  in 
very  thin,  colorless,  transparent,  rhomboidal 
plates,  frequently  marked  by  a  cleavage  at  one 
corner  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  corresponding 
side,  and  often  forming  in  layers,  the  borders 
of  the  subjacent  plates  showing  very  distinctly 
through  those  above.     Cholesterine  was  dis- 
covered in  1782,  by  Poulletier  de  la  Salle,  in 
biliary  calculi ;  its  presence  in  the  blood  was 
shown  in  1830  by  Denis.     Seroline,  closely  re- 
lated to  it,  was  discovered  in  the  blood  by 
Boudet  in  1833.     In  a  condition  of  health, 
cholesterine  exists  in  the   bile,  blood,  liver, 
brain  and  nerves,  and  the  crystalline  lens.     It 
is  also  found  in  very  large  quantity  in  the 
meconium,  in  the  faeces  of  animals  hibernating, 
and  by  some  authorities  it  is  said  also  in  the 
faeces  generally  in  health.    It  occurs  frequently 
as  a  morbid  deposit  or  product.     Biliary  cal- 
culi consist  wholly  of  cholesterine,  coloring  mat- 
ter, and  mucus.     The  tablets  of  cholesterine  are 
found  in  or  obtained  from  cancerous  growths, 
encysted  tumors,  and  atheromatous  deposits 
in  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  and  sometimes  as 
forming  distinct  deposits  or  tumors  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain.     Cholesterine  is  obtained 
also  from  the  fluid  of  hydrocele,  of  ovarian 
cysts,  of  tubercle  in  the  crude  state,  and  from 
pus.     Its  quantity  in  the  normal  fluids  is  small, 
forming,  according  to  Berzelius,  1  part  in  1,000 
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of  the  bile  in  man,  and  according  to  a  recent 
analysis  by  Prof.  Austin  Flint,  jr.,  of  ¥ew 
York,  only  .618  in  1,000.  The  analyses  of  the 
latter  give  as  the  proportion  in  1,000  parts,  for 
the  venous  blood  of  the  male,  .445  to  .751 ;  for 
the  meconium,  6.245 ;  for  the  human  brain  (in 
two  instances  in  which  death  was  sudden), 
7.729  to  11.456.  The  bile  and  some  other 
fluids  can  hold  the  cholesterine  in  solution, 
though  by  aid  of  what  other  constituent  is  not 
known ;  while  it  may  perhaps  exist,  in  organic 
union  with  other  components,  in  the  nervous 
substance  and  the  crystalline  lens.  While  the 
chemical  relations  of  cholesterine  had  been 
fully  studied,  its  physiological  relations  long 
remained  in  doubt,  or  the  subject  at  the  most 
of  conjecture.  In  their  works  on  physiology, 
or  editions  of  them  issued  since  1853,  Carpen- 
ter, Lehmann,  Mialhe,  and  also  Prof.  J.  0.  Dal- 
ton  of  Few  York,  had  more  or  less  distinctly 
asserted  the  probability  that  cholesterine  is  a 
product  of  the  breaking  down  of  the  substance 
of  brain  and  nerves,  during  performance  of 
their  functions,  and  that  it  is  thenceforward  an 
excrementitious  substance,  to  be  cast  out  of  the 
system  by  action  of  the  liver,  or  at  most  (as  its 
highly  combustible  character  would  suggest) 
to  combine  with  oxygen  for  the  production  of 
animal  heat.  Ko  very  certain  grounds  were 
presented  for  the  adoption  of  these  opinions. 
With  a  view  to  arrive  at  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  functions  of  the  liver,  the  relation 
of  the  bile  to  conditions  of  health  and  disease, 
and  among  the  rest  the  physiological  signifi- 
cance and  offices  of  the  cholesterine.  Professor 
Flint  commenced  m  I860-' 61,  and  has  continued, 
a  series  of  experiments  connected  with  the  se- 
cretion and  action  of  the  bile  in  dogs,  together 
with  analyses  of  this  fluid,  of  the  human  bile, 
blood,  &c. ;  and  while  reserving  his  general 
conclusions  relative  to  the  bile,  he  has  present- 
ed his  results  obtained  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  cholesterine,  in  a  long  paper  in  the 
"  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences" 
(Oct.  1862).  Eeferring  the  reader  to  this  paper 
for  the  author's  experiments  and  reasonings  on 
the  subject,  there  will  further  be  presented  here 
only  an  abstract  of  the  conclusions  reached. 
Cholesterine  is  constantly  forming  in  the  sys- 
tem, being  always  present  in  the  nervous  mat- 
ter and  the  blood,  but  by  far  the  most  abun- 
dant in  the  former ;  it  is  a  necessary  product  of 
the  waste  of  the  nervous  matter,  and  being  re- 
moved thence  in  the  circulation  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  materials  to  be 
excreted  from  the  body.  It  is  separated  from 
the  blood  by  the  liver,  appears  constantly  in 
the  bile,  and  in  this  is  poured  into  the  alimen- 
tary canal.  As  in  the  case  of  urea,  the  most 
important  excreted  matter  of  the  kidneys,  so 
with  cholesterine,  if  its  separation  and  removal 
through  the  liver  ceases,  or  is  not  in  due  amount, 
this  product  accumulates  in  the  system,  pro- 
ducing its  form  also  of  poisoning  or  deteriora- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  leading  to  a  correspond- 
ing class  of  diseases.    Thus  the  bile  has  two 


distinct  functions  answering  to  the  presence  of 
two  entirely  distinct  components  in  it.  One 
of  these  embraces  the  glyco-cholate  and  tauro- 
cholate  of  soda,  which  do  not  preexist  in  the 
blood,  and  so  do  not  accumulate  in  it  when 
the  liver  is  torpid  or  its  action  arrested ;  these 
are  produced  in  the  liver,  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose in  completing  the  process  of  digestion, 
are  not  discharged  in  the  faeces,  and  constitute 
a  secretion  only.  The  other  function  of  the 
liver  is  the  depuration  of  the  blood  by  freeing 
it  of  excess  of  cholesterine;  and  to  this  end 
probably  it  is  that  secretion  of  bile  continues 
in  the  intervals  of  digestion,  though  more 
abundant  during  the  digestive  acts.  The  ordi- 
nary faeces,  according  to  Prof.  Flint,  do  not 
contain  cholesterine,  but  contain  "  stercorine" 
— the  substance  thus  named  by  the  author 
being  invariably  found  by  him  in  the  normal 
faeces,  and  regarded  by  him  as  identical  with 
that  previously  found  in  minute  quantity  (.02 
to  .025  part  in  1,000)  in  blood,  and  named 
seroline.  The  transformation  of  cholesterine 
to  stercorine  occurs  during  the  digestive  pro- 
cess; and  that  it  does  not  take  place  before 
digestion  commences,  nor  when  it  is  for  the 
time  arrested,  accounts  for  the  presence  of  the 
former  only  in  the  meconium  and  the  excre- 
ment of  animals  hibernating.  Stercorine  is 
therefore  the  form  in  which  cholesterine  is 
discharged  from  the  body.  The  facts  explain 
the  distinction  of  the  two  types  of  jaundice. 
In  the  mild  type,  the  bile  is  formed,  but  its 
discharge  being  obstructed,  its  coloring  matter 
chiefly  is  reabsorbed,  and  the  disease  is  attend- 
ed with  yellowness  of  the  skin,  but  is  compara- 
tively harmless ;  in  the  other,  the  grave  symp- 
toms and  almost  invariably  fatal  character  are 
due  to  cessation  of  the  action  of  the  liver,  with 
retention  of  cholesterine  in  the  system.  There 
is  also  a  condition  of  the  blood,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  attended  with  jaundice,  due  to  a 
gradual  and  undue  accumulation  of  cholesterine 
in  that  fluid,  and  to  which  Prof  Flint  applies 
the  name  "  cholesteraemia."  This  can  only 
occur  when,  through  some  organic  or  structural 
change  in  the  liver,  and  not  merely  of  a  small 
part,  but  of  so  much  of  it  that  the  remaining 
healthy  portion,  if  any,  is  insuflicient  for  the 
depuration  of  the  blood,  the  organ  is  in  conse- 
quence incapable  of  performing  duly  its  excre- 
tory oflSce.  In  simple  jaundice,  the  faeces  lack 
not  only  the  color  imparted  to  them  by  the 
changed  bile,  but  are  without  stercorine  also ; 
in  jaundice  with  cholesteraemia,  the  stercorine 
is  usually  found  in  diminished  quantity,  show- 
ing that  some  bile  is  still  formed  and  discharged* 
It  is  to  be  inferred  that  after  a  brief  continuance 
of  the  severer  form  of  jaundice,  the  presence 
of  stercorine  must  be  wholly  wanting.  These 
views  thus  appear  to  throw  new  light  on  the 
functions  of  the  liver  and  the  nature  and  pur- 
poses of  the  bile,  to  explain  more  precisely  the 
character  and  origin  of  the  diseases  referred  to, 
and  not  less  to  account  for  the  long  inexplicable 
disorder  of  the  health  vaguely  associated  with 
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a  "  bilious"  condition  or  "  torpid  liver,"  as  well 
as  for  the  benefits  arising  from  duly  maintain- 
ing or  restoring  the  biliary  secretion;  (See 
Bile,  and  Jattndicb.) 

CLARK,  Charles,  a  general  in  the  service 
of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Mississippi, 
joined  the  2d  regiment  of  Mississippi  volun- 
teers during  the  Mexican  war,  was  chosen  cap- 
tain in  Jan.  1847,  and  on  the  resignation  of 
Col.  Reuben  Davis  in  October  was  elected  colo- 
nel. In  1861  he  entered  the  southern  army 
and  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general. 

OLOUGH,  Aethub  Hugh,  an  English  au- 
thor, born  in  Liverpool,  Jan.  1,  1819,  died  in 
Florence,  Nov.  13,  1861.  He  was  educated 
under  Dr.  Arnold  at  Rugby,  gaining  all  the 
highest  honors  of  the  school,  and  at  Baliol  and 
Oriel  colleges,  Oxford.  In  the  latter  he  ob- 
tained a  tutorship,  but  differing  in  his  theo- 
logical views  from  both  currents  of  opinion  at 
the  university,  he  resigned  about  1848.  It 
was  during  his  residence  at  Oxford  that  he 
wrote  his  best  and  most  popular  poem,  "  The 
Bothie  of  Tober-na-Vuolich,  a  Long  Vacation 
Pastoral"  (1848),  in  which  he  relates,  in  musi- 
cal hexameters,  full  of  intentional  imitations 
of  Homer  and  Goethe,  the  adventures  of  an  Ox- 
ford reading  party  in  the  Scotch  highlands.  It 
was  reprinted  in  America  (Cambridge,  1849), 
and  was  better  received  here  than  at  home.  In 
1848-9  Mr.  Olough  was  on  the  continent.  He 
remained  in  Rome  during  the  siege  of  that  city 
by  the  French,  gained  the  friendship  of  SaflS 
and  other  Italian  liberals,  and  returned  home 
through  Switzerland.  Some  of  his  impres- 
sions of  art,  politics,  and  religion  at  Rome  were 
embodied  in  his  "Amours  de  Voyage,"  a 
story  in  verse  which  first  appeared  in  the 
"Atlantic  Monthly"  in  1858.  Soon  after  his 
return  to  England  he  was  made  principal  of 
University  hall  and  professor  of  the  English 
language  and  literature  at  University  college, 
London.  Resigning  this  appointment  in  1852, 
he  came  to  America,  settled  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
as  a  teacher,  wrote  for  the  "  North  American 
Review,"  and  made  a  revision  of  the  transla- 
tion of  Plutarch's  "  Lives"  known  as  Dryden's 
(6  vols.,  Boston,  1859).  In  July,  1853,  he  was 
induced  to  return  to  London  by  the  offer  of  a 
place  in  the  education  office  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil. To  the  duties  of  this  post  he  added,  short- 
ly after  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war,  those  of 
secretary  to  a  commission  appointed  by  gov- 
ernment to  examine  the  military  systems  of 
some  of  the  chief  continental  nations.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  travelling  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health.  His  principal  production, 
beside  those  already  mentioned,  is  a  series  of 
tales  under  the  title  of  "Mari  Magno,"  written 
a  few  months  before  his  death.  A  collection  of 
his  poetical  writings  was  published^  in  1862  in 
London  and  Boston,  the  latter  edition  with  a 
memoir  by  Charles  E.  E"orton. 

CLUSERET,  GusTAVE  Paul,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in 
Paris,  France,  June  13,  1823.    He  entered  the 


military  school  of  St.  Cyr  in  1841,  and  in  1843 
became  sub-lieutenant  in  a  regiment  of  the  line 
commanded  by  his  father.  For  4  years  he 
taught  fortification,  topography,  tactics,  and 
strategy ;  in  Jan.  1848,  was  promoted  to  be  1st 
lieutenant ;  and  in  April  of  the  same  year  be- 
came a  major  in  the  garde  molile.  During  the 
revolution  of  June  he  commanded  a  column  in 
the  rue  St.  Jaques  under  Gen.  Damesme,  and 
was  wounded.  In  July  he  was  made  a  cheva- 
lier of  the  legion  of  honor.  He  was  retired 
from  active  service  in  Jan.  1849;  and  soon  af- 
terward put  upon  half  pay  by  President  Louis 
Napoleon,  on  account  of  his  republican  opinions. 
He  then  opened  a  painter's  studio,  but  after 
about  two  years  returned  to  the  service  as 
lieutenant  in  a  battalion  of  chasseurs  d  pied  in 
Algeria.  Here  he  took  part  in  various  expe- 
ditions, and  was  after  a  time  charged  with  the 
preparation  of  the  Dictionnaire  historique  et 
geograpMque  de  VAlgerie.  In  1854  he  was 
ordered  to  the  Crimea,  where  he  shared  in 
some  of  the  hardest  fighting,  was  twice  wound- 
ed, and  won  promotion  to  a  captaincy  at  the 
Mamelon  Vert.  He  returned  to  France  in 
1856,  joined  the  expedition  against  the  Kabyles 
in  1857,  and  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  was 
recommended  for  the  decoration  of  officer  of 
the  legion  of  honor,  and  appointed  imperial 
commissioner  at  the  first  council  of  war,  sitting 
at  Blidah.  In  1858  he  resigned  his  commission, 
but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Italian  war  he 
joined  the  staff  ctf  Garibaldi  with  the  rank  of 
major  in  the  Italian  army,  and  was  soon  after- 
ward placed  in  command  of  the  French  legion. 
He  was  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Capua,  and 
two  days  afterward  received  the  brevet  of  colo- 
nel (iTov.  1,  1860).  In  Sept.  1861,  he  offered 
his  services  to  the  U.  S.  government,  and  ar- 
rived at  Washington  in  Jan.  1862.  Appointed 
aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  McClellan  with  the  rank 
of  colonel,  he  was  soon  afterward  assigned  to 
duty  with  Gen.  Fremont,  who  placed  him  in 
command  of  his  advance  guard.  He  was  en- 
gaged at  the  battles  of  Strasburg,  Harrisonburg, 
and  Cross  Keys,  and  for  his  gallantry  in  the 
last  named  engagement  was  made  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  Oct.  14.  After  the  re- 
tirement of  Gen.  Fremont  he  commanded  a 
detached  body  of  Gen.  SigePs  force,  and  on  his 
promotion  was  ordered  to  report  to  Gen.  Mil- 
roy  in  western  Virginia. 

COCHRANE,  John,  brigadier- general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  at  Palatine, 
Montgomery  co.,  K  Y.,  Aug.  27,  1813.  He 
was  graduated  at  Union  college,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  practised  his  profession  for  several 
years  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  removed 
to  New  York  city  in  1846,  became  a  leader 
of  that  branch  of  the  democratic  party  pop- 
ularly called  "Barnburners,"  and  during  the 
administration  of  President  Pierce  (1853-'7) 
was  surveyor  of  the  port  of  New  York.  He 
was  elected  a  representative  in  congress  in 
1856, 1858,  and  1860.  In  March,  1861,  he  vis- 
ited Richmond  to  confer  with  the  Union  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Virginia  convention,  and  in  August 
took  the  field  as  colonel  of  the  1st  regiment 
U.  S.  (volunteer)  chasseurs,  which  he  com- 
manded at  Fair  Oaks,  Malvern  hills,  and  other 
battles  of  the  Ohiokahominy  campaign.  He  was 
commissioned  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
July  17,  1862,  and  assigned  a  command  in  Gen. 
Couch's  division  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  He 
was  with  the  reserve  at  the  battle  of  Antietam, 
and  afterward  pursued  the  retreating  enemy. 

COOKE,  Philip  St.  George,  a  general  in 
the  service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in 
Virginia,  shot  himself  at  his  residence  in  Pow- 
hatan CO.,  Va.,  in  Dec.  1861.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point  in  1832,  and  appointed  bre- 
vet 2d  lieutenant  in  the  2d  artillery,  of  which 
he  was  adjutant  in  1833-'4.  He  resigned  in 
April,  1884,  was  appointed  brigadier-general  in 
the  southern  army  at  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  war  in  1861,  and  took  part  in  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  run.  It  is  not  known  whether 
he  killed  himself  by  accident  or  design. — The 
subject  of  this  notice  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Philip  St.  George  Cooke,  who  was  appoint- 
ed brigadier-general  in  the  U.  S.  regular  army, 
Nov.  12,  1861.     (See  Cooke,  vol.  v.  p.  658.) 

COLENSO,  JoHiT  William,  D.D.,  an  English 
prelate  and  author,  born  in  1814.  He  was 
graduated  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  in 
1836,  became  a  fellow  of  his  college,  took  or- 
ders in  the  established  church,  was  assistant 
master  of  Harrow  school  from  1838  to  1842, 
held  a  tutorship  at  St.  John's  college  from 
1842  to  1846,  and  then  became  rector  of  Forn- 
cett  St.  Mary,  Norfolk,  where  he  remained 
until  1853.  He  has  written  several  mathemat- 
ical text  books  for  schools  and  universities 
which  have  attained  a  large  sale,  and  publish- 
ed a  volume  of  "  Village  Sermons"  (1853) ;  an 
edition  of  "The  Communion  Service,  with 
selections  from  the  writings  of  the  Eev.  F.  D. 
Maurice"  (1855);  and  a  "Journal  of  a  Ten 
Weeks'  Tour  in  Natal"  (1855).  He  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  the  new  see  of  Natal,  S.  E. 
Africa,  in  1853.  Here  he  prepared  a  Zooloo 
grammar  and  dictionary,  advocated  the  reten- 
tion of  polygamy  among  new  converts  from 
heathenism  in  a  "  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury"  (1860),  published  "  The  Epistle  to 
the  Eomans  newly  translated  and  explained 
from  a  Missionary  Point  of  View"  (1861),  and 
applied  himself  to  the  task  of  translating  the 
whole  Bible  into  the  Zooloo  tongue,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  was  led  to  deny  the  verbal  inspira- 
tion and  historical  accuracy  of  several  books  of 
the  Old  Testament.  The  grounds  on  which  he 
founds  this  denial  are  given  in  his  work  entitled 
"  The  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua  critically 
examined  "  (London  and  New  York,  1862). 

COLORADO  TERRITORY.  See  Pike's 
Peak,  vol.  xiii. 

COLUMBUS,  a  village  of  Hickman  co.,  Ky., 
on  the  Mississippi  river,  18  m.  below  Cairo ; 
pop.  in  1860  about  1,000.  It  is  the  northern 
terminus  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad,  and 
is  now  (Dec.  1862)  an  important  depot  of  mili- 


tary stores  for  the  U.  S.  forces  in  S.  W.  Ten- 
nessee and  Mississippi.  The  village  stretches 
along  the  river,  a  broad  roadway  intervening 
between  the  declivity  of  the  shore  and  the  sin- 
gle row  of  buildings  which  mainly  constitutes 
the  town.  Immediately  north  of  the  village, 
at  the  foot  of  a  gentle  bend  in  the  channel, 
which  here  comes  down  from  the  N.  W.,  rises 
a  bluflPsome  200  feet  high,  and  level  at  the  top, 
extending  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  along  the 
shore,  and  spreading  out  into  the  country  be- 
hind. This  is  the  first  elevation  below  Cairo 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi,  which  are  gen- 
erally flat,  liable  to  overflow  at  high  water,  and 
thickly  wooded.  This  bluff  perfectly  commands 
the  channel,  and  is  thus  a  military  position  of 
the  first  consequence.  Soon  after  taking  com- 
mand at  St.  Louis  in  Aug.  1861,  Gen.  Fremont 
urged  upon  the  U.  S.  government  the  impor- 
tance of  placing  a  garrison  at  Columbus,  but  his 
advice  was  not  adopted.  On  Sept.  4, 1861,  the 
place  was  occupied  by  Gen.  Polk  of  the  confed- 
erate army,  who  constructed  an  extensive  in- 
trenched camp  on  the  bluff,  and  also  built  bat- 
teries along  the  water  and  on  a  shelf  of  earth 
half  way  up  the  face  of  the  precipice  to  com- 
mand the  approach  from  the  direction  of  Cairo ; 
as  a  further  obstruction  to  navigation,  two  pon- 
derous chain  cables  were  stretched  across  the 
river  by  Gen.  Pillow,  Gen.  Polk's  second  in 
command,  and  made  fast  to  each  shore.  Nu- 
merous torpedoes  were  also  sunk  in  the  chan- 
nel to  blow  up  hostile  vessels.  The  cables  broke 
of  their  own  weight,  and  their  remains  were 
visible  on  the  Kentucky  shore  for  months  af- 
terward. The  national  gunboats  repeatedly 
approached  the  place  while  thus  occupied,  but 
made  no  attack  upon  it ;  and  the  battle  of  Bel- 
mont, fought  opposite  to  it,  on  the  Missouri 
shore,  Nov.  7, 1861,  was  in  no  manner  decisive. 
But  after  the  capture  of  Forts  Henry  and  Don- 
elson  it  had  plainly  become  untenable  by  the 
confederates,  and  was  finally  evacuated  March 
2, 1862,  and  occupied  by  the  Union  forces  next 
day,  who  found  considerable  quantities  of  am- 
munition and  many  cannon  of  large  caliber. 

CONRAD,  Chaeles  M.,  a  representative  of 
Louisiana  in  the  confederate  congress,  born  in 
Winchester,  Va.,  about  1803.  His  family  re- 
moved to  Mississippi  while  he  was  an  infant,  and 
afterward  to  Louisiana.  He  was  admitted  in 
1828  to  the  bar  in  New  Orleans ;  was  a  whig 
in  politics,  and  was  repeatedly  elected  to  the 
legislature;  became  a  member  of  the  U.  S. 
senate  in  1842,  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the 
retirement  of  Alexander  Morton,  his  term  of 
office  expiring  March  4,  1843 ;  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  to  revise  the  state  constitu- 
tion in  1844 ;  and  was  elected  a  representative 
in  congress  in  1848,  but  resigned  in  Aug.  1850, 
being  appointed  secretary  of  war  by  President 
Fillmore.  Going  out  of  office  March  4,  1853, 
he  lived  in  retirement  until  after  the  secession 
of  Louisiana,  when,  having  embraced  the 
southern  cause,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the 
4th  district  in  the  confederate  congress. 
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COOK,  John,  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Belleville,  St.  Olair 
CO.,  111.,  June  12,  1825.  He  was  left*  at  an 
early  age  an  orphan  with  a  large  fortune,  en- 
tered the  Illinois  college  at  Jacksonville,  but 
was  not  graduated,  and  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  public  life  in  1855  as  mayor  of  Spring- 
field, 111.  He  was  chosen  colonel  of  the  1st 
Illinois  volunteers  in  April,  1861,  and  for  gal- 
lantry at  the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson,  where 
he  commanded  a  brigade,  was  made  brigadier- 
general,  March  22,  1862.  In  May  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  a  camp  of  instruction  at 
Cloud's  Mills,  Ya.  After  a  period  of  retire- 
ment on  account  of  his  health,  he  was  ordered, 
Sept.  29,  1862,  to  report  to  Gen.  Pope  for  ser- 
vice in  Minnesota. 

COOPER,  James,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Frederic 
CO.,  Md.,  May  8, 1810,  was  graduated  at  Wash- 
ington college,  Penn.,  in  1831,  studied  law  with 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1834 ;  was  elected  a  repre- 
sentative in  congress  from  that  state  in  1838 
and  1840 ;  was  a  member  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture from  1843  to  1846,  introducing  and  carry- 
ing through,  after  a  violent  struggle,  measures 
to  relieve  the  credit  of  the  state,  then  on  the 
verge  of  permanent  repudiation ;  travelled  in 
Europe  in  1847;  was  made  attorney-general  of 
the  state  in  1848;  was  reelected  to  the  legisla- 
ture ;  and  in  1849  was  chosen  a  U.  S.  senator, 
and  served  till  the  close  of  his  term  in  1855.  In 
politics  he  was  always  a  whig.  After  leaving 
the  senate  he  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law 
in  Philadelphia,  but  his  health  being  infirm  he 
removed  to  his  native  state  in  1860.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  after  the  election 
of  President  Lincoln,  he  was  authorized  to  raise 
a  brigade  of  loyal  Marylanders,  consisting  of 
three  regiments  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry, 
and  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  May  11, 
1861.  Cooper's  brigade,  raised  by  him  under 
the  most  adverse  circumstances,  has  done  ex- 
cellent service  upon  various  fields.  At  the  bat- 
tle of  Antietam,  the  2d  Maryland  stormed  and 
carried  the  Ute  du  pont  on  the  left  under  Burn- 
side;  the  1st  Maryland  cavalry  has  won  and 
worn  high  honors;  and  the  1st  Maryland  in- 
fantry under  the  gallant  Kenly  saved  Banks 
from  being  cut  off.  Cooper  served  in  Virginia 
under  Fremont,  and  at  the  close  of  1862  was 
stationed  at  Columbus  in  Ohio. 

COOPER,  Samuel,  a  general  in  the  service  of 
the  confederate  states,  born  in  New  York  about 
1796,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1815,  ap- 
pointed brevet  2d  lieutenant  of  light  artillery, 
and  retained  in  the  army  on  its  reorganization 
at  the  close  of  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain. 
In  May,  1821,  he  was  appointed  a  2d  lieutenant 
in  the  1st  artillery,  and  a  1st  lieutenant  in 
July;  was  transferred  to  the  2d  artillery  in 
1821,  and  to  the  4th  in  1824;  was  aide-de-camp 
to  Gen.  Macomb  from  1828  to  1836 ;  in  July, 
1831,  was  made  a  captain  by  brevet  for  10  years' 
faithful  service,  and  became  a  captain  in  1836 ; 


was  appointed  an  assistant  adjutant-general 
with  the  rank  of  major  in  July,  1838  ;  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  March 
3,  1847;  was  brevetted  as  colonel  for  meritori- 
ous conduct  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  be- 
came adjutant  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  July 
15,  1852.  On  March  7,  1861,  he  resigned  his 
commission,  and  was  appointed  the  adjutant- 
general  of  the  confederate  army,  in  which  he 
is  the  highest  ofiicer,  standing  first  on  the  list 
of  generals.  He  is  a  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  J. 
M.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  formerly  a  U.  S.  senator 
and  afterward  a  representative  of  the  confed- 
erate states  in  Europe.  He  has  published  a 
"  Concise  System  of  Instruction  for  the  Militia 
and  Volunteers  of  the  United  States"  (Phila- 
delphia, 1836). 

COOPER,  Thomas  Abthoepe,  an  English 
actor,  born  in  1776,  died  in  Bristol,  Penn.,  in 
1849.  He  passed  his  childhood  in  the  family 
of  William  Godwin,  by  whom  he  was  adopted, 
and  at  the  age  of  17  went  upon  the  British 
provincial  stage.  In  1795  he  appeared  with 
success  as  Hamlet  and  Macbeth,  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year  made  his  debut  on  the  American 
stage  in  Philadelphia.  He  soon  obtained  a 
considerable  reputation  as  a  tragedian,  and  in 
1802  returned  to  England,  where  for  nearly  3 
years  he  was  one  of  the  chief  actors  on  the 
London  boards.  Returning  to  the  United  States 
in  Nov.  1804,  he  soon  after  became  lessee  of 
the  New  York  theatre.  In  1810  he  made  an- 
otlfer  visit  to  England,  and  returned  with  the 
tragedian  George  Frederic  Cooke,  whose  ap- 
pearance on  the  American  stage  gave  rise  to 
what  is  popularly  known  as  the  ^'starring" 
system.  He  continued  on  the  stage  until  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  having  no  equal  in  Amer- 
ica in  such  parts  as  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Shylock, 
Richard  III.,  and  Othello,  and,  after  holding 
for  several  years  a  clerkship  in  the  Kew  York 
custom  house,  retired  to  Bristol,  Penn. 

CORCORAN,  Michael,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  at  Car  row- 
keel,  county  Sligo,  Ireland,  Sept.  21,  1827. 
He  emigrated  to  America  in  1849,  established 
himself  in  New  York,  obtained  a  clerkship  in 
the  New  York  city  post  office,  and  first  came 
into  pubhc  notice  as  colonel  of  the  69th  regi- 
ment of  New  York  state  militia.  On  the  presi- 
dent's call  for  troops  in  April,  1861,  he  took 
the  field  with  his  command,  and  distinguished 
himself  highly  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  run, 
where  he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
He  was  confined  successively  at  Richmond, 
Charleston,  Columbia,  Salisbury,  N.  C,  Rich- 
mond again,  and  other  places,  and  was  one  of 
the  officers  selected  for  execution  had  the  fed- 
eral authorities  carried  out  the  threat  of  pun- 
ishing the  crews  of  captured  confederate  priva- 
teers as  pirates.  He  was  offered  his  freedom 
on  condition  of  promising  not  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  South,  but  refused  to  accept  it  on 
such  terms.  He  was  exchanged  Aug.  15,  1862, 
and  immediately  appointed  a  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers,    his    commission  dating   from 
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July  21,  1861,  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Bull  run. 
He  has  since  been  occupied  in  recruiting  an 
"  Irish  legion." 

COKINTH,  a  small  village  in  the  K  E.  cor- 
ner of  Mississippi,  90  m.  E.  from  Memphis,  and 
about  20  m.  W.  from  the  Tennessee  river. 
Two  important  railroads  pass  through  it,  viz., 
the  Memphis  and  Charleston,  from  east  to 
west,  and  the  Mobile  and  Ohio,  from  north  to 
south.  This  is  the  point  from  which  the  com- 
bined confederate  armies  of  Johnston  and 
Beauregard  advanced  upon  Grant's  at  Shiloh, 
and  to  which  Beauregard  fell  back  after  the 
battle,  which  was  fought  about  20  m.  distant 
on  April  6  and  7^  1862.  The  position  was 
naturally  strong,  and  but  little  labor  was  neces- 
sary to  put  it  in  -a  condition  of  successful  de- 
fence. The  country  between  it  and  the  river 
is  very  uneven,  broken  into  ridges  of  hills  and 
abrupt  valleys,  and  covered  with  a  heavy  forest 
to  within  about  4  m.  N.  of  Corinth.  Nearer 
to  that  place  a  stream  makes  a  semicircle 
around  the  village,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
creek  lies  an  immense  impassable  swamp. 
Over  the  swamp  three  wagon  roads  enter  Cor- 
inth, one  from  Farmington  on  the  east,  and 
two  from  the  north.  These  being  the  chief 
features  of  the  position,  the  confederates 
strengthened  it  as  follows.  From  the  river 
where  the  battle  of  Shiloh  was  fought  to  the 
point  where  the  woods  ceased  they  dug  pitfalls, 
destroyed  bridges  over  creeks,  tore  up  the  cor- 
duroy roads  made  necessary  by  the  freqtffent 
marshes,  and  threw  in  the  way  every  possible 
obstruction.  ITear  the  edge  of  the  forest  they 
felled  timber  in  great  quantities,  thus  making 
a  most  formidable  abatis.  On  each  of  the  three 
roads  crossing  the  swamp  forts  were  erected, 
connected  with  each  other  by  rifle  pits  and 
batteries.  When  Gen.  Halleck  arrived  upon 
the  ground  where  the  battle  of  Shiloh  had 
been  fought,  some  days  after  that  action,  he 
found  Gen.  Grant's  army  much  thinned  by 
losses  and  by  disease.  It  lacked  arms,  ammu- 
nition, means  of  transportation,  camp  equipage, 
and  supplies  of  various  kinds.  Gen.  Buell's 
army,^  and  one  division  of  that  under  Grant, 
were  in  a  better  condition,  having  escaped  the 
reverses  of  the  first  day's  fight  in  which  the 
others  had  so  severely  sufifered.  Gen.  Halleck 
sent  these  troops  into  camp  in  the  advance, 
proceeded  to  supply  the  wants  of  Gen.  Grant's 
army,  and  called  to  him  Gen.  Pope  with  all  his 
force  from  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Pillow  and  New 
Madrid.  The  latter  arrived  April  24  at  Ham- 
burg, about  6  m.  above  Pittsburg  Landing. 
The  three  grand  divisions  of  the  army  then  ex- 
tended from  Owl  creek  on  the  north  to  Cham- 
bers's creek  on  the  south,  along  a  Hue  of  several 
miles,  Gen.  Thomas  on  the  right,  Gen.  BueU  in 
the  centre,  Gen.  Pope  on  the  left,  and  Gen. 
McClernand  commanding  the  reservei  On  the 
27th  the  order  was  given  to  miove  toward  Cor- 
inth, and  on  the  night  of  the  same  day  the 
army  encamped  7  m.  nearer  that  place,  the 
roads  having  been  in  some  degree  repaired. 


The  advance  of  Gen.  Pope's  division,  however, 
was  made  with  diflSculty,  owing  to  the  uneven 
and  swampy  nature  of  the  country,  seriously 
aggravated  by  heavy  rains;  at  the  end  of  6 
days,  indeed,  the  rear  of  his  column  had  not 
reached  the  point  where  the  advance  encamp- 
ed on  the  first  night.  On  May  4  the  entire 
army  was  once  more  put  in  motion,  reaching  a 
point  about  7  m.  from  Corinth,  where  it  re- 
mained till  the  16th.  During  the  whole  time 
from  the  commencement  of  the  march  to  the 
date  last  mentioned  there  occurred  frequent 
though  unimportant  skirmishes,  and  two  sharp 
engagements  in  which  Gen.  Pope's  division 
was  prominent.  During  this  time,  moreover, 
the  efibrts  of  Gen.  Halleck  had  been  directed 
to  cutting  off  Beauregard's  sources  of  supply ; 
accordingly,  on  April  30,  a  bridge  on  the  Mo- 
bile and  Ohio  railroad  some  miles  north  of 
Corinth  was  destroyed ;  this  seriously  cramped 
the  enemy,  inasmuch  as  the  road  thus  broken 
was  in  constant  use  to  bring  reenforcements 
from  Memphis,  so  circuitous  a  route  being 
taken  because  the  direct  communication  by  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  road  was  impeded  by 
transportation  trains.  The  two  engagements 
referred  to  took  place  at  and  around  Farming- 
ton,  a  small  town  about  4  m.  E.  of  Corinth,  at 
the  edge  of  the  swamp.  On  May  5  a  portion 
of  Gen.  Pope's  command,  under  Gens.  Paine 
and  Palmer,  consisting  of  parts  of  9  infantry 
regiments,  two  batteries,  and  one  regiment  of 
cavalry,  were  ordered  to  make  a  reconnoissance 
toward  Farmington.  After  marching  unmo- 
lested for  severS  miles,  they  were  fired  upon 
by  the  confederate  pickets,  and  on  emerging 
into  an  open  field  encountered  the  enemy's  ar- 
tillery. The  latter  were  dispersed  by  a  flank 
fire  of  musketry,  retired  to  a  sheltered  position, 
and  made  a  second  stand ;  from  this  they  were 
dislodged  by  the  federal  artillery,  aided  as  be- 
fore by  a  flank  movement  of  infantry ;  the  re- 
sult was  a  retreat  of  the  confederates  to  their 
third  position,  just  N.  of  Farmington;  they 
were  attacked  here  with  artillery  from  two 
points,  and  fled  for  the  last  time,  leaving  the 
Union  forces  free  to  take  possession  of  the 
town.  The  Union  loss  was  2  killed  and  11 
wounded;  that  of  the  confederates  10  killed, 
20  wounded,  and  30  prisoners.  A  small  body 
was  left  to  occupy  Farmington,  and  on  the 
9th  another  engagement  took  place  there.  On 
that  day  the  confederates  in  large  force  at- 
tacked the  national  troops,  who  retired  from 
the  town  and  awaited  reenforcements;  these 
soon  arrived  under  Gen.  Paine,  and  shortly 
after  the  whole  body,  consisting  of  8  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  parts  of  ^  2  regiments  of 
cavalry,  and  10  pieces  of  artillery,  was  open- 
ed upon  with  artillery  by  the  enemy.  The 
Union  infantry  broke;  the  artillery  checked 
the  advance  of  the  attacking  force,  but,  be- 
ing unsupported,  was  compelled  to  fall  back  to 
a  new  line ;  the  infantry  being  here  exposed  to 
a  severe  cross  fire.  Gen.  Paine  ordered  a  caval- 
ry charge  from  two  directions,  which  silenced 
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tlxe  fire  of  the  most  formidable  batteries,  though 
the  cavalry,  finding  themselves  soon  in  face  of 
an  overwhelming  force  of  infantry,  were  ob- 
liged to  withdraw.    The  orders  of  Gen.  Pope  to 
Gen.  Paine  forbade  him  to  bring  on  a  general 
engagement,  the  purpose  of  the  former  being 
to  draw  the  enemy  from  their  position  in  order 
to  pass  to  their  rear  with  a  larger  force,  and 
thus  cut  them  off  from  Corinth.    Gen.  Paine 
was,  however,  obliged  to  fight  so  sharply  to 
repel  the  enemy's  attack  that  the  latter  retired, 
leaving  the  former  to  occupy  Farmington  once 
more.    The  Union  loss  in  this  affair  was  21 
killed,  140  wounded,  and  14  missing ;  the  con- 
federate loss  was  not  ascertained.     On  the  16th 
the  general  advance  was  continued,  and  on  the 
20th  the  siege  began,  the  first  parallel  being 
formed  4  m.  in  front  of  Corinth ;  from  this  day 
a  steady  though  slow  advance  was  made,  light 
skirmishing  going  on  with  no  important  result 
to  either  side.     On  the  26th  the  Union  lines 
were  within  2  m.  of  Corinth;  on  the  28th, 
within  I  of  a  mile,  and  on  that  day  the  attack 
was    commenced    by  three  strong  reconnoi- 
tring columns  from  the  Union  right,  centre,  and 
left,  before  whom  the  enemy  retired,  fighting 
briskly.    It  should  be  stated  that  for  several 
days  a  report  had  been  in  circulation  to  the 
effect  that  the  confederates  were  evacuating 
the  town,  but  it  was  not  regarded  as  trustwor- 
thy.    The  attack  of  the  28th  was  so  sharply 
repelled,  especially  on  the  Union    left  com- 
manded by  Pope,  that  a  general  battle  was  con- 
fidently expected  the  next  day;  the  enemy, 
however,  kept  silence  on  the  29th,  till  Gen. 
Pope  opened  on   them  with  heavy  artillery, 
when  they  retired  from  their  battery,  and  al- 
lowed him  to  occupy  the  position.    Meanwhile, 
although  the  resistance  to  Gen.  Pope  on  the 
left  was  strong,  the  firing  from  the  centre  and 
right  was  hardly  responded  to.     On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  30th,  before  daylight,  the  last  of  the 
enemy  abandoned  their  works.    It  was  then 
made  clear  why  the  response  to  Pope's  fire  on 
the  left  had  been  so  severe,  for  the  most  impor- 
tant point  of  the  confederate  defence  lay  there, 
being  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad,  by  which 
they  were  mainly  retreating,  though  it  was 
supposed  that  considerable  bodies  of  them  went 
in  other  directions.     The  federal  cavalry  made 
a  rapid  pursuit,  and  effected  captures  of  strag- 
gling   parties,   but    accomplished  nothing  of 
magnitude.     The  most  important  movement 
of  this  nature  was  an  expedition  commanded 
by  Col.  Elliott,  who  with  the  2d  Iowa  cavalry 
started  on  the  28th  and  made  a  forced  march 
to  Booneville,  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad ; 
the  object  of  this  expedition  was  to  destroy  the 
rfilroad  for  the  purpose  of  completely  sur- 
rounding Beauregard's  army.    The  movement 
was  successfully  accomplished,  but  not  until 
the  most  of  the  enemy  had  used  the  road  in 
their  retreat ;    the  track  was  destroyed  for 
some  distance,  several   culverts  were  blown 
up,  2,500  prisoners,  mostly  sick  and  wounded 
left  behind,  were  captured  and  paroled,  and 
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the  confusion  of  the  confederate  army  was 
made  much  greater  by  the  panic  thus  created. 
Before  the  evacuation,  the  enemy  attempted 
to  burn  the  town,  but  were  only  partially  suc- 
cessful,  the  inhabitants    interfering    to   save 
their  property.     The  direction  in  which  the 
main    portion    of  Beauregard's  force  finally 
withdrew  was  never  known ;  various  rumors 
were  set  on  foot  to  account  for  their  disappear- 
ance,  but  none    of  them  were   satisfactory. 
The  only  point  which  may  be  considered  as 
settled  is,  that  no  considerable  body  of  them 
were  met,  and  that  no  new  stand  was  made 
by  them  near  Corinth.     Parts  of  the  army 
were  gradually  transferred,  by  a  very  circu- 
itous road,  to  Chattanooga  and  East  Tennessee ; 
others  subsequently  fought  under  Lovell,  Van 
Dorn,  and  Breckinridge.    Beauregard's  losses 
by  death  and  desertion  were  believed  to  be  very 
large.     His  whole  force  was  not  far  from  90,000 
men;  his  subordinate  commanders  were  Gens. 
Polk,  G.  B.  Crittenden,  Bragg,  Lovell,  Van 
Dbrn,  Price,  and  Breckinridge.     The  Union 
force   has   not  been   oflScially  stated. — From 
this  date  forward  affairs  remained  quiet  at 
Corinth  till  September,  the  place  being  mean- 
time occupied  by  Union  troops,  and  confederate 
forces  being  again  assembled  in  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  then  Gen.  Rosecrans,  being  placed  in 
command  of  the  national  forces  in  that  district, 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Corinth,  and  reor- 
ganized his  troops.    At  luka,  a  few  miles  S.  E., 
where  a  small  Union  force  was  stationed,  skir- 
mishing took  place  at  intervals  during  Septem- 
ber, till  the  19th,  when  Gen.  Rosecrans,  with 
two  divisions  and  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  at- 
tacked the  confederate  general  Price  about  2 
m.  S.  of  luka  ;  the  fight,  which  was  sharp,  was 
not  finished  at  nightfall,  and  being  renewed 
the  next  morning  resulted  in  the  retreat  of 
Price,  and  the  capture  of  numerous  prisoners 
and  much  property.      The   federal  loss  was 
about  100  killed,  and  that  of  the  confederates 
about  300.     It  was  at  once  known  that  the 
purpose  of  the  enemy  was  to  attack  Corinth, 
and  preparations  were  vigorously  made  to  re- 
ceive them.    Additional  and  very  strong  forti- 
fications were  erected,  the  most  formidable  of 
which  contained  three  batteries,  named  Robi- 
nette,  Williams,  and  Phillips ;  these  mounted  30- 
pound  Parrott  and  8-inch  guns.    Directly  after 
the  battle  of  luka  Price  marched  to  Ripley, 
the  capital  of  Tippah  co.,  Miss.,  where  he  ef- 
fected a  junction  with  Gens.  Van  Dorn  and 
Villepigue,  the  combined  army,  at  a  moderate 
estimate,  numbering  40,000.     An  immediate 
attack  on  Corinth  was  decided  upon.     After 
waiting  at  Ripley  a  few  days  this  force  moved 
forward,  meeting  a  small  picket  guard  of  the 
national  troops  at  a  place  of  little  importance 
K.  W.  of  Corinth,  known  as  Chewalla.     The 
latter  retired,  the  plan  of  Gen.  Rosecrans  being 
to  draw  the  enemy  within  reach  of  the  newly 
constructed  batteries,  of  whose  existence  the 
confederate  generals  were  ignorant.     On  the 
night  of  Oct  2  the  attacking  force  were  within 
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4:  m.  of  Corinth,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  3d 
the  battle  was  opened  with  artillery,  being  con- 
tinued with  desultory  skirmishing.  Till  2  P.  M. 
the  action  was  fought  chiefly  in  a  wooded  field, 
and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  because  the  fed- 
eral troops  were  between  the  works  and  the 
enemy,  the  heaviest  guns  could  not  be  advan- 
tageously used.  At  that  hour  a  brilliant  charge 
was  made  upon  the  confederates  by  the  17th 
Wisconsin,  and  the  Vth,  60th,  and  5fth  Illinois 
regiments,  by  which  the  enemy's  centre  was 
broken.  After  this  there  was  little  fighting  on 
that  day,  and  the  battle  was  undecided  at  night, 
though  the  Union  army  had  clearly  suffered 
more  severely  than  the  confederates.  Early 
on  Saturday,  Oct.  4,  the  batteries  opened  fire 
from  the  national  lines*  with  great  effect ;  one 
of  these,  that  called  Eobinette,  was  especial- 
ly galling,  and  a  strong  force  of  the  enemy, 
2,000  in  number,  prepared  to  attempt  its  cap- 
ture. Another  attack  was  to  be  made  almost 
simultaneously  upon  the  town  itself,  and  this 
first  reached  the  point  aimed  at.  The  advance 
was  gallantly  made,  and  went  on  unchecked 
by  a  severe  fire  of  grape  and  canister,  even 
occupying  the  streets  of  Corinth ;  there  the  fire 
of  battery  Williams  was  hotly  poured  upon 
them,  and  their  reserves  being  cut  oflf  by  the 
heavy  discharges  from  the  other  batteries,  they 
were  compelled  to  retire,  their  retreat  being 
hastened  by  a  furious  charge.  The  second  at- 
tack, that  upon  the  battery  Eobinette,  was  the 
turning  point  of  th>e  battle.  The  fire  upon  this 
column  was  terribly  destructive,  but  in  face  of 
it  the  force  advanced  to  the  battery  itself,  reserv- 
ing their  fire  till  they  mounted  the  parapet ; 
they  made  three  attempts  to  take  the  position, 
but  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  and 
retreated  in  utter  confusion,  followed  by  a 
charge  of  a  brigade  and  by  the  fire  of  two 
heavy  batteries.  In  the  mean  time  an  action 
of  less  importance,  though  hotly  contested,  had 
been  going  on  in  front  of  the  Phillips  battery, 
where  also  the  enemy  were  repulsed.  The 
battie  was  thus  virtually  brought  to  an  end 
soon  after  midday  of  the  4th,  when  the  confed- 
erates retreated  westward.  On  the  morning 
of  the  6th  the  Union  army,  being  reenforced 
by  6,000  men  from  Jackson,  commenced  the 
p^ursuit;  on  reaching  the  Hatchie  river  the 
confederates  found  themselves  between  the 
forces  of  Hurlbut  and  Ord  from  Bolivar,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  pursuing  column  of  Rose- 
crans  on  the  other.  A  hard  battle  ensued 
there,  continuing  till  the  afternoon  of  the  6fch, 
and  resulting  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  con- 
federates with  heavy  losses.  The  federal  troops 
followed  in  pursuit  till  the  9th,  when  Gen. 
Grant  recalled  Gen.  Rosecrans;  at  that  time 
the  latter  reported  the  enemy  dispersed,  de- 
moralized, and  Incapable  of  further  resistance. 
During  the  retreat  the  confederates  abandon- 
ed and  spiked  11  guns,  and  lost  3  caissons,  to- 
gether with  large  stores  of  ammunition.  Ac- 
cording to  the  official  report  of  Gen.  Rosecrans, 
the  Union  loss  in  this  battle  was  316  killed  and 


1,812  wounded,  among  the  former  being  Gen. 
Hackleman ;  while  the  coufederates  lost  nearly 
1,423  killed,  including  many  officers,  1,800 
wounded,  and  2,248  prisoners.  They  lost,  al^o, 
14  stand  of  colors,  2  pieces  of  artillery,  4,600 
rounds  of  ammunition,  3,300  stand  of  arms,  and 
a  large  number  of  accoutrements. 

COUCH,  Daeius  [CTash,  major-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Putnam 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  July  23,  1822.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point  in  1846,  entered  the  4th 
artillery,  and  was  in  active  service  during  the 
Mexican  war,  attached  to  Capt.  Washington's 
battery.  He  received  a  brevet  for  gallantry  at 
Buena  Yista  in  Feb.  184T,  and  was  commis- 
sioned as  1st  lieutenant  the  same  year.  He  was 
afterward  in  command  at  Key  West  barracks, 
aided  in  suppressing  the  last  outbreak  of  the 
Seminoles,  and  in  1853  obtained  a  year's  leave 
of  absence  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  scien- 
tific tour  in  Mexico.  He  published  an  account 
of  his  explorations  under  the  title  of  "Notes 
of  Travel."  In  1854  he  resigned  his  commis- 
sion and  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  New 
York  city,  but  subsequently  removed  to  Taun- 
ton, Mass.  In  July,  1861,  he  took  the  field  in 
command  of  the  fth  Massachusetts  regiment, 
and  in  August  was  appointed  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers,  his  commission  dating  from  May 
17.  On  the  reorganization  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  he  was  assigned  the  command  of  a 
division  in  the  corps  of  Gen.  Keyes,  with  which 
he  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Fair  Oaks.  He  was  promoted  to  be  major- 
general  July  4,  1862 ;  took  part  in  the  battles 
of  South  mountain  and  Antietam,  in  the  latter 
of  which  he  was  attached  to  Gen.  Franklin's 
corps ;  and  was  soon  afterward  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  2d  (late  Sumner's)  army  corps. 

COWDIlSr,  Robert,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  at  Jamaica, 
Vt.,  in  1805.  He  went  to  Boston  at  the  age 
of  21,  with  no  property  but  his  wardrobe, 
which  he  carried  in  a  bundle.  Engaging  at 
first  in  a  humble  avocation,  he  eventually  be- 
came a  lumber  merchant,  and  was  still  in  that 
business  when  the  civil  war  broke  out.  He 
was  also  an  alderman  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and 
for  20  years  was  connected  with  the  Massachu- 
setts militia.  In  June,  1861,  he  took  the  field 
in  command  of  the  1st  Massachusetts  volunteers, 
■and  fought  in  Gen.  Tyler's  division  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Bull  run.  He  was  promoted  to  be  brig- 
adier-general of  volunteers  in  Sept.  1862. 

COX,  Jacob  Dolson,  major-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Montreal, 
Canada,  Oct.  27,  1828.  His  parents  were  resi- 
dents of  N'ew  York  city,  where  the  son  studied 
law  for  some  time,  afterward  spending  thr^ 
years  at  Oberlin  college,  Ohio,  and  being  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  of  that  state  in  1853.  He  prac- 
tised his  profession  at  Warren,  O.,  until  his  elec- 
tion to  the  state  senate  in  1859.  In  1861  he  was 
appointed  brigadier-general  in  the  state  militia, 
and  placed  in  command  of  a  camp  of  instruc- 
tion.   He  was  commissioned  brigadier-general 
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of  volunteers  May  17,  1861,  and  selected  to 
command  the  forces  in  the  Kanawha  valley. 
He  soon  drove  out  Gen.  Wise,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  Gauley  Bridge.  He  remained  in  com- 
mand of  this  department,  except  for  a  short 
time  during  which  Gen.  Rosecrans  was  over 
him,  until  Aug.  1862,  when  he  was  assigned  a 
place  in  the  army  of  Virginia  under  Gen.  Pope. 
In  October  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  major-gen- 
eral, and  ordered  to  the  district  of  the  Kanawha. 

ORAIG,  James,  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Pennsylvania 
about  1820,  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar;  removed  to  Missouri  and  settled  at 
St.  Joseph ;  was  a  member  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture in  1846-7;  served  in  the  Mexican  war, 
and  was  a  captain  of  Missouri  mounted  rifles 
from  Aug.  1847,  to  Nov.  1848;  was  circuit 
attorney  fbr  the  12th  judicial  circuit  in  Mis- 
souri from  1852  to  1856 ;  was  elected  as  a  dem- 
ocrat a  representative  in  congress  from  the  4th 
district  of  that  state  in  1857,  and  was  reelect- 
ed in  1859.  Being  a  zealous  adherent  of  the 
Union  cause  in  Missouri,  he  was  appointed  a 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  March  21, 1862, 
and  has  since  been  employed  in  the  West. 

CRAWFORD,  Samuel  Wylie,  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  IT.  S.  army,  born 
in  Franklin  co.,  Penn.,  !N"ov.  8,  1829.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1847,  studied  medicine,  and  in  1851  was  com- 
missioned as  assistant  surgeon  in  the  U.  S. 
army.  He  was  immediately  ordered  to  Texas, 
where  he  was  on  duty  for  3  years,  and  then  to 
New  Mexico,  where  he  remained  until  1856. 
He  was  then  recalled,  with  permission  to  pass 
through  Mexico,  and  on  reaching  the  capital 
was  retained  by  the  U.  S.  minister  with  the 
assent  of  the  war  department.  While  in  that 
country  he  made  scientific  and  geographical 
researches,  and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
geographical  society  of  Mexico.  He  was  made 
bearer  of  despatches  to  his  government,  and 
then  ordered  to  duty  in  Kansas.  In  1860  he 
was  sent  to  Fort  Moultrie,  and  was  one  of  the 
garrison  of  Fort  Sumter  in  April,  1861,  where 
he  volunteered  as  an  officer  of  the  line,  and 
commanded  a  battery  during  the  action.  For 
this  service  he  was  appointed  major  of  the  13th 
(new)  regiment  of  infantry  in  Sept.  1861,  or- 
dered to  western  Virginia,  and  made  inspector- 
general  of  that  department.  He  was  commis- 
sioned brigadier-general  of  volunteers  April  25, 
1862,  and  assigned  to  the  corps  of  Gen.  Banks 
in  the  army  of  the  Shenandoah.  He  was  in 
the  battle  of  Winchester,  and  was  mentioned 
in  the  report  of  the  commanding  general.  He 
was  in  the  advance  of  the  army  of  Virginia, 
and  in  a  cavalry  reconnoissance  to  Orange 
Court  House  engaged  two  regiments  of  the  ene- 
my under  Gen.  Robinson,  and  took  56  prisoners 
including  several  officers ;  bore  a  leading  part 
in  the  battle  of  Cedar  mountain,  where  he  lost 
more  than  half  of  his  brigade ;  and  after  the 
death  of  Gen.  Mansfield  commanded  his  divi- 
sion in  the  battle  of  Antietam,  where  he  was 


severely  wounded,  but  kept  the  field  till  the 
close  of  the  action. 

CRITTENDEN,  George  B.,  a  general  in 
the  service  of  the  confederate  states,  born 
in  Kentucky.  He  is  a  son  of  the  Hon.  John 
J.  Crittenden,  and  brother  of  Gen.  T.  L.  Crit- 
tenden. He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1832,  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the 
4th  infantry ;  resigned  in  1883,  but  reentered 
the  army  as  captain  in  the  mounted  rifles  in 
1846 ;  became  major  by  brevet  for  gallantry  at 
Contreras  and  Churubusco  in  1847,  full  major 
in  1848,  and  lieutenant-colonel  in  1856.  Re- 
signing again,  June  10,  1861,  he  was  appointed 
a  major-general  in  the  provisional  army  of  the 
southern  states,  and  ordered  to  S.  E.  Kentucky, 
where  on  Jan.  19,  1862,  he  was  defeated  by 
Brig.  Gen.  George  H.  Thomas  in  the  battle  of 
Mill  Spring  or  Somerset.  He  was  placed  under 
arrest  shortly  after  this  action,  and  was  not  re- 
leased until  November. 

CRITTENDEN,  Thomas  Leonidas,  major- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born 
in  Russell ville,  Ky.,  in  1819.  He  is  the  second 
son  of  the  Hon.  John  J.  Crittenden,  studied 
law  under  his  father,  and  having  been  admitted 
to  the  bar  rose  to  the  office  of  commonwealth's 
attorney.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican 
war  he  hastened  to  the  army,  and  was  appoint- 
ed volunteer  aid  to  Gen.  Taylor,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  highly  distinguished  himself  at  Buena 
Vista.  Gen.  Taylor,  on  his  elevation  to  the 
presidency,  appointed  him  consul  at  Liverpool 
(1849).  Returning  to  America  on  the  accession 
of  President  Pierce,  he  resided  for  a  while  at 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  but  afterward  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile business  at  Louisville.  He  was  appoint- 
ed brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Sept.  17, 
1861,  and  assigned  a  command  under  Gen, 
Buell.  For  his  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Shi- 
loh,  April  6  and  7, 1862,  he  was  promoted  to  be 
major-general,  July  17,  and  assigned  a  division 
in  the  army  of  the  Tennessee.  He  subsequent- 
ly commanded  the  2d  corps,  composing  the  left 
wing,  of  the  army  of  the  Ohio  under  Gen. 
Buell,  and.  in  October  was  attached  to  Gen. 
Rosecrans's  department  of  the  Cumberland. 

CRITTENDEN,  Thomas  T.,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Ala- 
bama about  1828.  He  is  a  nephew  of  the  Hon. 
J.  J.  Crittenden,  and  cousin  of  Maj.  Gen.  T.  L. 
Crittenden.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  war  as 
2d  lieutenant  of  Missouri  mounted  volunteers, 
but  is  now  a  citizen  of  Indiana,  and  in  1861,  on 
the  call  for  troops  to  serve  3  months,  took  the 
field  as  colonel  of  the  6th  Indiana  volunteers, 
with  a  detachment  of  which  he  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  Philippi  under  Col.  Dumont.  Af- 
ter the  expiration  of  its  term  of  service,  the 
regiment  was  reorganized  under  his  command 
for  3  years.  He  was  promoted  to  be  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  April  28, 1862,  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Murfreesborough,  Tenn.,  July  12, 
and  was  released  in  October. 

CROOK,  Geoege,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Ohio  about 
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1829,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1852  and 
appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  4th  in- 
fantry; became  1st  lieutenant  in  March,  1856, 
and  captain  May  14,  1861 ;  was  made  colonel 
of  the  36th  Ohio  volunteers,  serving  in  western 
Virginia,  and  at  the  head  of  1,300  men  repulsed 
a  much  larger  body  of  confederates  at  Lewis- 
burg,  Greenbrier  co.,  April  23, 1862,  capturing 
4  cannon,  200  stand  of  arms,  and  100  prisoners. 
He  was  made  a  brigadier-general  in  Sept.  1862, 
and  took  command  of  the  district  of  Kanawha 
about  1:^0  V.  1. 

CROSS  KEYS,  a  place  about  8  m.  S.  E.  of 
Harrisonburg,  the  capital  of  Rockingham  co., 
Va.,  where  a  battle  was  fought  June  8,  1862. 
The  confederate  Gen.  Jackson,  being  pursued 
by  Gen.  Fremont,  retreated  up  the  Shenandoah 
valley,  his  rear  covered  by  Ashby's  cavalry  and 
infantry.  On  June  6  Gen.  Fremont's  pursuit 
was  unusually  vigorous,  and  the  enemy  suffer- 
ed severely ;  during  the  retreat  from  Harrison- 
burg, on  that  day.  Gen.  Ashby  was  killed,  and 
the  way  along  which  the  confederate  army  re- 
treated was  strewn  with  wagons,  clothing,  and 
equipments.  On  the  8th  Gen.  Fremont,  leaving 
Harrisonburg  at  6  o'clock  A.  M.,  with  not  more 
than  10,000  men,  allowing  the  fullest  estimates, 
met  the  enemy  at  Cross  Keys  3  hours  later. 
Under  Gen.  Fremont  were  Gens.  Stahel,  Milroy, 
and  Schenck,  who  were  actively  engaged  in  the 
battle.  Jackson's  army,  which  numbered  about 
15,000,  was  stationed  under  cover  of  woods  and 
in  ravines,  being  well  sheltered.  Fremont's 
line,  extending  nearly  two  miles,  was  soon 
formed ;  but  before  this  was  accomplished  the 
battle  was  opened  on  the  enemy's  right  by  Gen. 
Stahel,  who  forced  the  confederates  to  retire. 
At  half-past  12  a  general  advance  was  ordered, 
and  the  whole  line  moved  forward,  descending 
the  slopes  of  3  nearly  parallel  hills,  passing 
through  the  intervening  valley,  and  ascending 
the  hiUs  on  the  other  side.  Gen.  Stahel  ad- 
vanced the  8th  New  York  regiment  against  the 
enemy's  right ;  the  regiment  fought  with  re- 
markable bravery,  but  being  unsupported  was 
compelled  to  fall  back,  the  colonel  being  se- 
verely wounded,  and  the  total  loss  being  not 
less  than  300,  more  than  half  its  strength.  The 
confederates  immediately  followed  up  this  suc- 
cess vigorously,  but  their  advance  was  promptly 
checked  by  artillery,  and  Gen.  Stahel  with- 
drew his  brigade  to  a  stronger  position.  In  the 
meanwhile.  Gen.  Milroy  in  the  centre  and  Gen. 
Qchenck  on  the  right  forced  the  enemy  back,  a 
splendid  fire  of  artillery  being  kept  up  along 
the  line.  The  battle  continued  for  more  than 
3  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  Union 
army  held  the  field.  During  the  night  it  was 
expected  that  the  battle  would  the  next  morn- 
ing be  renewed ;  but  when  the  day  broke  it 
appeared  that  the  confederates,  who  were 
threatened  in  their  rear  by  the  forces  of  Gen. 
Shields,  had  left,  rapidly  making  their  way  to- 
ward Port  Republic.  The  Union  loss  in  this 
battle  was  between  600  and  TOO  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  missing,  including  many  officers.    The 


confederate  loss  is  not  accurately  known, 
though  hundreds  of  their  dead  were  left  be- 
hind them  unburied,  and  the  houses  along  their 
way  were  full  of  their  wounded. 

CRUFT,  Ohaeles,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  S.  army,  entered  the  service 
in  1861,  became  colonel  of  the  31st  Indiana 
volunteers,  and  was  appointed  brigadier-gener- 
al July  10,  1862. 

CULLUM,  Geokge  Washington,  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born 
in  New  York  city,  Feb.  25, 1812,  was  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1833  and  appointed  brevet  2d 
lieutenant  in  the  corps  of  engineers;  became 
2d  lieutenant  April  20,  1886,  and  captain  July 
7,  1838.  From  1833  to  1838  he  was  employed 
under  Col.  Totten  in  the  construction  of  Fort 
Adams  and  other  works  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  with 
the  exception  of  two  years  while  assistant  to 
the  chief  engineer  at  Washington.  From  1838 
to  1848  he  superintended  the  erection  of  Fort 
Trumbull  and  the  battery  at  Fort  Griswold, 
New  London,  Conn.,  and  from  1846  to  1848  of 
Forts  Warren,  Independence,  and  Winthrop, 
and  other  national  works  in  Boston  harbor,  at 
the  same  time  having  charge  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  sapper,  miner,  and  pontoon  equi- 
pages for  the  armies  then  invading  Mexico. 
From  1848  to  1855  he  was  instructor  of  prac- 
tical engineering  in  the  military  academy  at 
West  Point,  during  which  time  he  spent  two 
years  in  European,  oriental,  and  American  travel 
for  his  health ;  and  in  1853-'4  constructed  the 
New  York  assay  office.  He  was  also  appointed 
in  1848  commandant  of  sappers,  miners,  and 
pontoniers  in  the  army.  He  afterward  super- 
intended the  construction  of  the  fortifications 
and  other  public  works  in  North  and  South 
Carolina,  and  in  1858  took  charge  of  those  at 
New  Bedford,  Newport,  New  London,  and  New 
York  on  the  sound.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war  in  1861  he  was  ordered  to  Wash- 
ington, served  as  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Scott, 
with  the  rank  successively  of  lieutenant-colonel 
and  colonel,  from  April  9  to  Nov.  1,  and  was 
promoted  to  be  maj  or  of  engineers.  On  Nov.  1 2, 
1861,  he  was  nominated  a  brigadier-general  and 
appointed  chief  of  staff  and  engineers  to  Gen. 
Halleck,  commanding  the  department  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  still  holds  the  same  relation  to 
that  general,  having  served  through  the  cam- 
paign before  Corinth  and  accompanied  him 
when  he  was  called  to  the  chief  command  at 
Washington.  While  at  the  West  he  also  had 
command  for  some  time  at  Cairo,  111.,  and  since 
186.1  has  been  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  sanitary 
commission.  Gen.  Cullum  has  published  a 
"Register  of  the  Officers  and  Graduates  of  the 
U.  S.  Military  Academy"  (New  York,  1850) ; 
"Military  Bridges,  with  India  Rubber  Pon- 
toons" (8vo.,  New  York,  1849 ;  2d  ed.,  1863) ; 
and  a  translation  of  Duparcq's  *'  Elements  of 
Military  Art  and  History"  (1863). 

CUMBERLAND  GAP,  a  pass  in  the  Cum- 
berland mountains  in  S.  E.  Kentucky,  145  m. 
S.  E.  of  Lexington,  and  50  m.  N.  of  Knoxville, 
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wMch  has  proved  of  much  strategic  importance 
during  the  existing  civil  war.  The  Oumherland 
mountains  have  in  this  region  a  general  N.  E. 
and  S.  W.  direction,  and  for  upward  of  150  m. 
E.  of  the  gap  they  present  no  opening  available 
for  a  wagon  road.  The  gap  itself  affords  a  nar- 
row but  perfectly  practicable  road,  and  W.  of 
it  are  Baptist,  Rogers's,  and  Big  Creek  gaps, 
which,  without  being  in  any  sense  depressions 
in  the  mountain  range,  derive  their  name  from 
the  fact  that  the  summit  is  there  somewhat 
more  easy  of  access  than  elsewhere.  Over 
Rogers's  and  Big  Creek  gaps,  distant  respec- 
tively 20  and  35  m.  from  Cumberland  gap, 
lightly  laden  wagons  have  occasionally  been 
known  to  pass ;  but  prior  to  the  war  persons 
living  S.  of  Big  Creek  gap  preferred  to  drive 
an  additional  80  m.  rather  than  attempt  even 
with  empty  wagons  the  passage  of  either  that 
or  Rogers's  gap.  The  average  height  of  the 
range  is  about  1,200  feet,  one  side  of  it  being 
nearly  perpendicular,  and  the  walls  enclosing 
Cumberland  gap  are  400  feet  high.  Through 
this  defile  therefore  passes  the  only  available 
road  for  hundreds  of  miles  from  Kentucky  into 
eastern  Tennessee,  and  the  possession  of  it,  in 
view  of  the  well  known  Union  sentiment  of 
the  people  of  the  latter  region,  became  early  in 
the  contest  an  important  consideration  with 
both  Union  and  confederate  generals.  A  Union 
army  occupying  the  gap  in  force  could  threaten 
the  railroads  which  pass  through  Knoxville  and 
connect  the  eastern  and  western  slave  states, 
and  could  thus  isolate  to  some  extent  the  two 
regions ;  and  a  confederate  army  similarly  post- 
ed could  effectually  oppose  the  efforts  of  the 
national  troops  to  penetrate  into  eastern  Ten- 
nessee, and  could  secure  uninterrupted  railroad 
communication  for  the  seceded  states.  The 
gap  was  accordingly  early  occupied  by  a  body 
of  confederate  troops,  who  kept  in  check  the 
Unionists  of  East  Tennessee,  and  sought  to  ren- 
der their  almost  impregnable  position  still  more 
strong  by  forming  earthworks  and  rifle  pits  at 
every  available  point,  and  by  blockading  the 
gaps  to  the  west  by  fallen  trees  and  rocks  so  as 
to  render  them  impassable  to  cavalry  or  artil- 
lery. IvTo  serious  attempt  against  the  gap  was 
made  by  the  Union  forces  until  the  general  ad- 
vance southward  in  the  spring  of  1862,  when 
Gen.  G.  W,  Morgan  was  sent  there  with  an 
army  of  about  10,000  men.  Arriving  at  Cum- 
berland ford,  on  the  Cumberland  river,  10  m. 
N.  of  the  gap,  early  in  April,  he  ascertained 
by  several  extended  reconnoissances  the  for- 
midable character  of  the  confederate  defences, 
and  the  necessity  of  making  a  flank  march  across 
the  mountains  and  attacking  them  in  the  rear. 
In  order  to  facilitate  this  movement,  the  enemy 
were  kept  amused  by  various  manoeuvres  in 
front  of  the  gap,  and  a  diversion  against  the 
important  position  of  Chattanooga  in  S.  E.  Ten- 
nessee was  attempted  by  a  portion  of  Buell's 
army,  under  cover  of  which  one  of  Morgan's 
brigades  entered  Rogers's  gap  on  June  5  and 
began  to  remove  the  obstructions.    Two  other 


brigades  followed,  and  so  quietly  and  skilfully 
was  the  march  conducted  that  the  head  of  the 
column  had  advanced  40  m.  over  one  of  the 
most  difficult  routes  ever  travelled  by  artillery, 
before  the  confederates  were  aware  that  a  single 
soldier  had  left  Cumberland  ford.  Heavy  siege 
guns  were  hauled  along  by  the  aid  of  block 
and  tackle,  horses  and  men  pulling  at  the  same 
rope ;  and  in  order  to  secure  the  rear  guard 
from  attack,  the  mountain  sides  were  mined  so 
that  the  valleys  along  the  route  could  be  at  any 
moment  obstructed.  On  June  11  this  portion 
of  Morgan's  army  reached  Powell's  valley  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  mountains,  from  which  point 
it  could  threaten  equally  Cumberland  gap  on 
the  E.,  Knoxville  on  the  S.,  and  Clinton,  the 
confederate  depot  of  supplies,  on  the  S.  "W", 
The  remaining  brigades  had  meanwhile  crossed 
the  mountains  at  Big  Creek  gap,  and  on  the 
16th  the  whole  army  was  concentrated  at  Fin- 
castle,  Tenn.,  the  junction  of  the  Knoxville  and 
Valley  roads,  whence  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th  it  marched  for  Cumberland  gap,  9  m.  dis- 
tant. The  confederate  Gen.  Stevenson  how- 
ever evacuated  the  position  at  the  approach  of 
Morgan,  by  whom  on  the  same  evening  it  was 
quietly  occupied.  Here  Morgan  remained  un- 
disturbed for  two  months,  awaiting  the  re- 
enforcements,  without  which  it  would  have 
been  imprudent  to  attempt  a  demqnstration  on 
Knoxville  or  adjacent  points.  Meanwhile  the 
confederates  under  Stevenson  began  to  gather 
in  formidable  numbers  in  front  of  him,  and  on 
Aug.  17  Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith,  who  had  passed 
through  Rogers's  and  Big  Creek  gaps,  appeared 
in  his  rear  with  25,000  men,  effectually  inter- 
rupting his  communications  with  Lexington  and 
the  north.  The  confederates  confidently  ex- 
pected the  surrender  of  the  Union  forces,  thus 
cut  off  from  their  supplies;  but  as  Morgan 
showed  no  disposition  to  capitulate,  Smith  was 
compelled  at  the  expiration  of  a  week  to  move 
northward  to  Lexington  to  obtain  subsistence. 
For  a  month  Morgan  held  out  in  the  hope 
that  assistance  would  reach  him,  and  finally  on 
Sept.  17  was  compelled  by  fear  of  starvation  to 
evacuate  the  gap  and  march  toward  the  Ohio. 
Previous  to  his  departure  everything  not  capa- 
ble "bf  being  removed  was  destroyed,  and  the 
road  was  rendered  impassable  by  exploding  the 
mines  laid  in  the  adjoining  mountain  sides. 
The  enemy  immediately  reoccupied  the  gap, 
and  still  (Dec.  1862)  hold  it  in  large  force. 

CURRY,  Jabez  Lafayette  Monroe,  an 
American  politician,  born  in  LiQcoln  co.,  Ga., 
June  5, 1825,  removed  with  his  family  to  Talla- 
dega CO.,  Ala.,  where  he  still  resides.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  university  of  Georgia  in  1843, 
and  at  the  law  school  of  Harvard  university  in 
1845, and  soon  became  distinguished  as  a  lawyer. 
In  1846  he  joined  a  regiment  of  Texas  rangers 
raised  for  the  Mexican  war,  but  was  compelled 
by  ill  health  to  leave  it.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  house  of  representatives  of  Alabama  in 
1847,  1853,  and  1855,  and  in  1856  was  chosen 
a  representative  in  congress,  and  distinguished 
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himself  in  that  body  by  great  ability  as  a  de- 
bater. Long  before  the  election  of  President 
Lincoln  he  declared  himself  in  favor  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union  in  case  of  the  election 
of  a  republican  president ;  and  on  Jan.  7, 1862, 
be  joined  the  other  representatives  of  Alabama 
at  Washington  in  advising  the  immediate  seces- 
sion of  the  state.  He  was  appointed,  Jan.  8, 
by  the  authorities  of  Alabama,  a  commissioner 
to  invite  Maryland  to  cooperate  in  the  secession 
movement,  and  is  now  (Dec.  1862)  a  member  of 
the  confederate  house  of  representatives. 

OUKTIIlT,  Andeew  Gregg,  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, born  in  Belief onte.  Centre  co.,  Penn., 
April  22,  181T.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  law 
school  of  the  Hon.  John  Reed,  professor  of  law 
in  Dickinson  college,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1839,  and  commenced  practice  at  Bellefonte. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  politics,  canvassing 
the  state  for  Henry  Clay  in  1844  and  Gen. 
Taylor  in  1848.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Pollock  secretary  of  state  and  super- 
intendent of  common  schools  of  Pennsylvania. 
At  the  close  of  his  term  of  office  in  1858  he 
returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Bellefonte.  In  1860  he  was  nominated  for 
governor  by  the  republican  party,  and  after  an 
exciting  contest,  in  which  he  actively  canvassed 
the  whole  state,  was  elected  by  a  majority  of 
83,000  over  his  competitor.  Gen.  Poster,  who 
united  the  votes  of  the  supporters  of  Bell, 
Breckinridge,  and  Douglas.  On  the  outbreak 
•of  the  civil  war  in  1861  he  devoted  himself 
with  great  zeal  to  the  organization  of  troops, 
and  in  a  message  to  the  legislature  at  the  spe- 
cial session  in  May,  1861,  advised  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  reserve  corps,  which  has  since 
rendered  important  services  to  the  country. 

CURTIS,  Samuel  R.,  major-general  of  vol- 
tinteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  Feb.  3,  1807, 
in  Ohio,  while  his  parents  were  on  their  way 
from  Connecticut  to  the  West.  He  entered  the 
military  academy  from  New  York  in  1827,  and 
was  graduated  in  1831,  receiving  the  appoint- 
ment of  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  7th  infan- 
try, in  which  he  served  till  June  30,  1832, 
when  he  resigned.  He  then  studied  law  in 
Ohio  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  left  that 
profession  to  devote  himself  to  engineering, 
and  from  April,  1837,  to  May,  1839,  was  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  Muskingum  river  im- 
provement. At  the  beginning  of  the  Mexican 
war  he  became  adjutant-general  of  Ohio,  and 
•on  June  23, 1846,  colonel  of  the  2d  Ohio  volun- 
teers.   He  served  mider  Gen.  Taylor  in  Mex- 


ico, was  successively  governor  of  Matamoras, 
Camargo,  Monterey,  and  Saltillo,  and  when  the 
12  months  was  completed  for  which  his  regi- 
ment had  enlisted  and  they  were  discharged, 
he  remained  as  acting  assistant  adjutant-gen- 
eral to  Gen.  Wool.    Returning  to  Ohio,  he  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  the  law,  but  again  aban- 
doned it  for  engineering  labors  in  Iowa  and 
Wisconsin,  and  finally  settled  at  Keokuk,  Iowa. 
He  was  elected  in  1856  a  representative  in  con- 
gress from  the  1st  district  in  that  state,  and 
was  reelected  in  1858  and  1860.     He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  peace  conference  in  1861.    In 
congress  he  was  a  steady  adherent  of  the  re- 
publican party,  and  especially  identified  him- 
self with  the  advocacy  of  the  project  of  con- 
structing a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  ocean.    He 
was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  2d  Iowa  vol- 
unteers in  June,  1861,  and  ordered  to  duty  in 
N.  Missouri,  but  soon  went  to  Washington  to 
attend  the  extra  session  of  congress.    While 
there  he  received  the  commission  of  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  dating  from  May  17.    In 
August  he  resigned  his  seat  in  congress  and 
took  command  at  Jefiferson  barracks.  He  served 
under  Gen.  Fremont  at  St.  Louis  and  Benton 
barracks,  and  when  Mr.  Cameron,  secretary  of 
war,  and  Adjutant-Gen.  Thomas  visited  that 
department  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  the 
commanding  general.  Gen.  Curtis  testified  that 
he  did  not  think  him  competent  to  his  position. 
After  Gen.  Halleck  took  command  of  the  de- 
partment, ISTov.  8,  Gen.  Curtis  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  St.  Louis  district.    Subsequently 
he  was  made  commander  of  the  army  destined 
to  operate  against  the  confederates  in  S.  W. 
Missouri  and  Arkansas,  and  which,  having  driv- 
en Price,  McCuUoch,  and  Yan  Dorn  from  Mis- 
souri, fought  and  won  the  important  battle  of 
Pea  ridge  in  N.  W.  Arkansas,  March  6,  7,  and 
8,  1862.     Promoted  to  be  a    major-general, 
March  21,  he  now  entered  Arkansas  on  the 
head  waters  of  the  White  river,  and  march- 
ing his  army,  a  part  of  which  was  transferred 
to  Gen.   Halleck's  command  before  Corinth, 
through  the  state  without  other  serious  con- 
flicts, but  amid  considerable  difficulties,  arrived 
at  Helena,  on  the  Mississippi,  June  18.    Here 
he  remained  until  August,  when  he  obtained 
leave  of  absence  to  attend  a  meeting  at  Chica- 
go to  organize  a  Pacific  railroad  company,  of 
which  he  is  one  of  the  corporators ;  after  which 
he  was  ordered  to  take  command  in  the  state  of 
Missouri,  with  his  head-quarters  at  St.  Louis, 
where  he  still  remains  (Dec.  1862). 
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DAIN'A,  !N'apoleon  Jackson  Teottmseh,  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army, 
born  at  Fort  Sullivan,  Eastport,  Me.,  April  15, 
1822.  He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1842, 
received  a  commission  as  2d  lieutenant  in  the 


7th  infantry,  and  was  assigned  to  a  company 
stationed  at  Fort  Pike,  La.  During  the  Mexi- 
can war  he  served  with  distinction,  was  se- 
verely wounded  at  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo, 
and  was  brevetted  captain.    Upon  his  recovery 
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lie  was  ordered  to  Boston,  and  from  thence 
to  Minnesota,  where  he  was  employed  in  the 
construction  of  Forts  Ripley  and  Ridgely.  In 
1855  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits  until  Oct.  1861,  when  he 
was  appointed  colonel  of  the  1st  Minnesota 
volunteers.  He  took  command  of  his  regiment 
at  Poolesville,  Md.,  and  on  the  21st  of  that 
month  participated  in  the  battle  of  Ball's  hluif. 
He  was  made  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
Feb.  3,  1862,  and  assigned  to  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  with  which  he  was  engaged  in  all  the 
battles  in  the  peninsula  and  before  Richmond. 
At  the  battle  of  Antietam  he  commanded  a 
brigade  in  Gen.  Sedgwick's  division  of  Sumner's 
army  corps,  and  was  wounded. 

DASENT,  Geoege  Webbe,  an  English  au- 
thor, born  about  1818.  He  was  educated  at 
King's  college,  London,  and  Magdalen  hall, 
Oxford,  where  he  was  graduated  B.A.  in  1840. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple 
in  1852,  but  has  devoted  himself  chiefly  to^  the 
study  of  Scandinavian  literature,  and  resided 
for  some  time  in  northern  Europe.  He  has 
translated  from  the  IsTorse  "The  Prose  or 
Younger  Edda  of  Snorro  Sturleson"  (1842), 
and  published  "  Theophilus  Eutychianus,  from 
the  original  Greek,  in  Icelandic,  Low  German, 
and  other  Languages"  (1845) ;  "  The  Norsemen 
in  Ireland"  (1855);  " Popular  Tales  from  the 
Norse"  (Edinburgh,  1858);  "The  Story  of 
Burnt  Njal,  from  the  Icelandic  Njal's  Saga"  (2 
vols.  8vo.,  1861);  and  "Selection  of  Norse 
Tales  for  OhUdren"  (1862).  Mr.  Dasent  has 
also  contributed  to  the  "Oxford  Essays"  a  pa- 
per on  "Ancient  Iceland,"  and  has  received 
from  Oxford  university  the  degree  of  D.O.L. 
He  has  been  for  some  years  one  of  the  writers 
for  the  London  "  Times." 

DAVIDSON,  John  Wtnn,  T^rigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Fair- 
fax county,  Ya.,  Aug.  18, 1824.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1845,  and  appointed  2d 
lieutenant  in  the  1st  dragoons.  In  1846  he  ac- 
companied Gen.  Kearny's  expedition  to  Cali- 
fornia in  command  of  a  battery  of  howitzers, 
and  remained  on  the  Pacific  coast  until  1850. 
During  this  period  he  was  in  the  battles  of  San 
Pasqual,  Dec.  6,  1846 ;  San  Bernardo,  Dec.  7, 
1846 ;  San  Gabriel,  Jan.  8,  1847 ;  plains  of  the 
Mesa,  Jan.  9,  1847;  Clear  lake,  Cal.,  May  17, 
1850 ;  and  at  Russian  river,  June  17, 1850,  under 
Oapt.  (afterward  Gen.)  Nathaniel  Lyon,  2d  in- 
fantry. He  fought  the  battle  of  Cieniguilla,  New 
Mexico,  March  30, 1854,  against  the  Apache  and 
Utah  Indians,  losing  three  fourths  of  the  squa- 
dron under  his  command,  and  being  wounded 
himself  in  the  engagement.  He  was  promoted 
to  be  captain  Jan.  18,  1855,  and  in  August  of 
that  year  commanded  an  expedition  sent  to 
open  communication  between  Santa  Fe  and 
Oapt.  Pope's  wells  on  the  Pecos  river.  He  was 
appointed  major  in  the  2d  dragoons  Nov.  14, 
1861,  and  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Feb. 
8,  1862.  He  was  immediately  afterward  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  a  brigade  in  Smith's 
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division  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  serv- 
ed in  the  battles  at  Lee's  mills,  April  5,  1862 ;' 
Mechanicsville,  May  24 ;  Golding's  farm,  June 
28  ;  and  White  Oak  swamp,  June  30.  Early  in 
August  he  was  transferred  to  the  department 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  placed  in  command  of 
the  S.  E.  district  of  Missouri. 

DAYIES,  Thomas  Alfeed,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  St.  Law- 
rence CO.,  N.  y.,  in  Dec.  1809.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  the  military  academy  in  1829,  as- 
signed to  the  1st  infantry,  and  immediately 
ordered  to  the  N.  W.  frontier,  and  served  two 
years  under  Col.  Zachary  Taylor.  In  1831 
he  resigned  his  commission,  and  for  the  next 
80  years  his  time  was  divided  between  the 
profession  of  civil  engineering  and  mercantile 
pursuits  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  1840- 
'41  he  was  engaged  on  the  Croton  aqueduct. 
In  May,  1861,  he  was  chosen  colonel  of  the 
16th  New  York  volunteers.  In  the  first  battle 
of  Ball  run,  July  21, 1861,  he  was  acting  briga- 
dier, commanding  the  left  wing  of  the  army ; 
and  for  his  gallant  conduct  on  this  occasion  he 
was  commissioned  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers, March  7, 1862.  He  joined  the  army  of 
the  West  under  Gen.  Halleck,  and  during  the 
movement  against  Corinth  commanded  the  sec- 
ond division  of  the  army.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  "  Answer  to  Hugh  Miller  and  The- 
oretical Geologists"  (12mo.,  New  York). 

DAYIS,  Jeffeesoit  C,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Indiana. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  regular  army  from  his 
native  state,  and  commissioned  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  1st  artillery  in  1848.  In  1852  he  was  made 
1st  lieutenant,  which  rank  he  held  at  Fort 
Sumter  during  the  bombardment  in  April, 
1861.  In  the  following  May  he  was  promoted 
to  be  captain,  and  allowed  leave  of  absence  to 
take  command  of  the  22d  Indiana  volunteers. 
He  was  assigned  to  a  brigade  by  Gen.  Fremont, 
and  served  with  him  in  Missouri ;  but  when 
Fremont  was  removed  he  lost  his  rank,  the 
commissions  issued  by  that  general*  not  be- 
ing held  valid.  He  continued  however  to  com- 
mand a  brigade,  with  the  rank  of  colonel, 
under  Gens.  Hunter  and  Pope.  For  his  con- 
duct at  the  engagement  of  Milford  in  central 
Missouri,  where  he  captured  a  superior  force 
with  a  large  quantity  of  military  supplies,  he 
was  made  a  brigadier- general  of  volunteers, 
Dec.  18,  1861,  and  at  the  battle  of  Pea  ridge 
was  placed  in  command  of  one  of  the  4  di- 
visions of  Gen.  Curtis's  army.  He  was  then 
transferred  to  Gen.  Halleck's  army  before  Cor- 
inth, and  after  the  evacuation  of  that  place 
by  the  confederates  was  placed  over  a  divi- 
sion in  the  army  of  the  Tennessee.  When  Bragg 
invaded  Kentucky,  Gen.  Davis  reported  to  Gen. 
Nelson  at  Louisville,  and  was  charged  with  the 
organization  of  the  city  militia.  Suspended 
from  his  command  for  some  trifling  cause, 
and  ordered  to  report  to  Gen.  Wright  at  Cin- 
cinnati, he  was  at  once  restored  to  duty  by 
that  officer,  and  sent  back  to  Louisville,  where 
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his  proper  commander,  Gen.  Buell,  had  now 
arrived.  ^  On  Sept.  29,  meeting  Gen.  Kelson  at 
a  hotel  in  that  city.  Gen.  Davis  addressed  him 
on  the  subject  of  his  arrest,  vrhen  Nelson  struck 
him  twice  in  the  face.  Gen,  Davis  thereupon 
borrowed  a  pistol  and  shot  Nelson  through  the 
breast,  killing  him  almost  immediately.  After 
remaining  a  short  time  under  arrest  he  was  re- 
etored  to  duty,  and  ordered  to  Covington. 

DAVIS,  Thomas,  an  Irish  poet,  born  at  Mal- 
low, county  Cork,  in  1814,  died  in  Dublin, 
Sept.  16,  1845.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
college,  Dublin,  and  on  the  establishment  of 
the  "  Nation"  newspaper  in  1842  became  one 
of  its  principal  writers.  A  conviction  of  the 
importance  of  stirring  national  ballads  in  the 
formation  of  the  ''Young  Ireland"  party,  to 
which  the  *' Nation"  was  devoted,  induced  him 
to  make  his  first  attempts  at  poetical  composi- 
tion in  the  columns  of  that  paper ;  and  during 
the  rest  of  his  life  he  continued  to  write  for  it, 
under  the  pseudonyme  of  "A  Celt,"  a  variety 
of  lyrical  and  ballad  pieces,  which  became 
widely  popular.  An  edition  of  .them,  with  an 
introduction  by  John  Mitchel,  appeared  in 
New  York  in  1860. 

DEAK,  Feeenoz,  a  Hungarian   statesman, 
born  at  Kehida,  in  the  county  of  Zala,  Oct.  17, 
1803.    He  was  educated  at  Comorn  and  Raab, 
devoting  himself  to  legal  and  political  studies, 
and  at  an  early  age  became  prominent  in  the 
debates  of  the  county  assembly  of  Zala.  Elected 
a  member  of  the  diet  of  1832-'6,  he  became  the 
leader  of  the  opposition  in  that  as  well  as  in 
the  following  legislative  assembly  (1839-'40). 
His  greatest  parliamentary  seivice  was  the  elab- 
oration, in  conjunction  with  Szalay  and  others, 
of  an  excellent  project  of  a  penal  code.    Again 
elected  by  his  native  county  to  the  diet  of 
1843-'4,  he  refused  to  serve  on  account  of  the 
instruction  given  to  the  representatives  by  the 
reactionary  majority  of  the  county,  then  tri- 
umphant, to  vote  against  the  proposed  equality 
of  taxation,  to  which  Deak,  with  some  200 
other  nobles,  now  voIuEtarily  subjected  him- 
self.   Failing  health  compelled  Deak  to  decline 
also  the  oifered  election  to  the  diet  of  1847-'8 ; 
but  in  the  spring  of  1848,  after  the  decisive 
victory  gained  by  th3  opposition,  now  under 
the  lead  of  Kossuth,  c  ver  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, he  accepted  the  portfolio  of  justice  in 
the  Batthyanyi  mini[;try,     That  ministry  re- 
signing on  the  outbreak   of   open  hostilities 
against  Austria,  he  retired  to  private  life,  in 
December  was  a  member  of  the  unsuccessful 
deputation  sent  to  th()  canp  of  Windischgriitz 
for  the  negotiation  of  peace,  was  arrested  by 
that  Austrian  commaade:;,  but  soon  released, 
and  took  up  his  abode  at  Pesth.    After  reject- 
ing various  overtures  made  him  by  the  Yienna 
cabinet  with  the  object  of  gaining  him  over  as 
a  mediator  between  the  djnasty  and  the  Hun- 
garian people,  he  reappeared  in  the  public  arena 
toward  the  close  of  1860,  after  the  reverses  in 
Italy  and  financial  embarrassments  compelled 
Francis  Joseph  to  premiss  the  restoration  of 


the  national  liberties.  Elected  by  the  city  of 
Pesth  to  the  diet  of  1861,  held  in  that  city,  he, 
after  a  short  contest  with  the  more  revolution- 
ary Count  Ladislas  Teleky,  who  committed  sui- 
cide, was  acknowledged  as  the  leader  in  that 
assembly.  His  efibi^ts,  however  to  bring  about 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  national  difficul- 
ties on  the  basis  of  the  laws  of  1848  failed,  and 
in  August,  1861,  he  again  retired  from  public 
life,  the  diet  being  dissolved. 

DENYEE,  James  W.,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Win- 
chester, Ya.,  in  1818.    In  his  childhood  he 
emigrated  with  his  parents  to  Ohio,  removed  to 
Missouri  in  1841,  and  taught  school  and  studied 
law  there ;  was  appointed  a  captain  in  the  12th 
infantry,  March  5, 1847 ;  left  the  service  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  July  25, 
1848 ;  emigrated  to  California  in  1850,  and  be- 
came a  member  of  a  committee  formed  there 
to  protect  emigrants  against  fraud;  took  up 
his  residence  in  Trinity  cp.,  and  in  March,  1862, 
was  elected  to  represent  Trinity  and  Klamath 
counties  in  the  state  senate ;  on  Aug.  2,  1852, 
killed  the  Hon.  Edward  Gilbert  near  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  a  duel  fought  with  rifles  at  40  paces, 
the  fatal    event  taking  place  at  the  second 
fire,  Denver  having  discharged  his  piece  in 
the  air  at  the  first ;  in  Feb.  1853,  was  appoint- 
ed by  Gov.  Bigler  to  the  office  of  secretary  of 
state ;  in  Oct.  1854,  was  elected  a  representa- 
tive in  congress,  and  served  as  such  until  March 
4,  1857,  when  his  term  expired,  and  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Buchanan  commissioner 
of  Indian  afiairs,  but  resigned  that  office  and 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  territory  of 
Kansas  in  Dec.  1857,  after  the  resignation  of 
Gov.  R.  J.  Walker.     This  office  he  also  resign- 
ed in  Aug.  1858,  and  was  reappointed  commis- 
sioner of  Indian  aflTairs,  and  retained  that  post 
until  the  accession  of  President  Lincoln  in 
1861.     After  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
he  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers, Aug.  14,  1861,  and  has  served   in  the 
western  states.    He  was  for  a  time  in  command 
in  Kansas,  but  owing  to  feelings  excited  at  the 
time  when  as  governor  he  endeavored  to  secure 
the  enforcement  of  the  Lecompton  constitution, 
the  people  desired  and  procured  the  substitu- 
tion of  another  commander. 

DEYENS,  Charles,  jr.,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  April  4,  1820.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1838,  entered  the  law 
school  there,  and  from  1841  to  1849  practised 
law  in  Franklm  co.,  Mass.  In  1847-'8  he  was 
a  member  of  the  state  senate.  Under  Presi- 
dents Taylor  and  Fillmore  (1849-'53)  he  was 
U.  S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Massachusetts; 
and  in  1854  he  resumed  the  practice  of  the  la-w- 
in Worcester.  On  April  16,  1861,  he  was 
chosen  major  of  a  battalion  of  rifles  which  was 
preparing  to  respond  to  the  president's  call  for 
troops,  and  with  it  performed  garrison  duty  at 
Annapolis  and  Baltimore  till  he  was  appointed 
colonel  of  the  15th  Massachusetts  volunteers. 
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He  commanded  at  the  battle  of  Ball's  bluff  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Col.  Baker,  and  again  after 
.the  death  of  the  latter,  and  at  the  close  of  that 
disastrous  affair  escaped  with  the  remnant  of 
his  command  by  swimming  to  Harrison's  island. 
He  was  commissioned  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers, April  15,  1862,  and  was  in  the  battles 
of  Williamsburg  and  Fair  Oaks,  in  the  latter  of 
which  he  was  wounded.  In  the  battles  of 
South  mountain  and  Antietam  he  fought  with 
his  brigade  under  Gen.  Couch.  In  Nov.  1862, 
he  was  the  unsuccessful  candidate  of  the  *'  peo- 
ple's party"  for  governor  of  Massachusetts. 

DIALYSIS  (Grr.  diaXva-is,  a  separating,  dis- 
solution), or  Analysis  by  Diffusion,  names 
given  by  Professor  Thomas  Graham  to  a  method 
lately  proposed  by  him  for  effecting  certain 
separations,  usually  of  compound  substances 
one  from  another,  by  means  of  the  different 
rates  at  which  such  substances  diffuse  through 
moist  gelatine-like  films  or  other  septa,  or  up- 
ward through  water  or  viscid  masses.  For 
general  principles  of  diffusion,  as  relating  to 
gases,  and  the  passage  of  liquids  or  gases 
through  moistened  porous  partitions  or  septa, 
see  Diffusion  of  Gases,  and  Endosmose.  An 
example  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  new 
processes  and  results.  A  sheet  of  very  thin 
and  well  sized  French  letter  paper  being  thor- 
oughly moistened,  and  depressed  at  the  middle 
to  form  a  sort  of  cup,  a  mixed  solution  contain- 
ing 5  per  cent,  each  of  cane  sugar  and  gum 
arable  is  poured  into  it ;  and  the  paper  cup  is 
then  placed  upon  the  surface  of  water  in  a  deep 
basin  narrow  enough  to  keep  its  edges  elevated, 
and  left  for  24  hours.  The  cup  being  removed 
at  the  end  of  the  time,  the  quantity  of  liquid  it 
contains  is  found  increased  by  endosmose ;  but 
while  a  little  of  the  liquid  in  the  vessel  below, 
tested  with  subacetate  of  lead,  shows  a  mere 
trace  of  gum,  upon  evaporation  of  the  remain- 
der the  sugar  crystallizes  from  it,  in  quantity 
equal  to  f  of  that  placed  within  the  paper  cup. 
The  sugar,  therefore,  has  rapidly  made  its  way 
through  the  septum  used,  while  the  passage  of 
the  gum  has  been  almost  perfectly  resisted. 
The  paper  can  be  replaced  by  moist  animal 
membrane,  or  by  a  thin  layer  or  film  of  any 
substance  having  the  character  of  a  jelly,  as 
hydrated  gelatine,  albumen,  mucus,  or  gelati- 
nous starch ;  but  the  most  efficient  and  useful 
septum  is  the  parchment  paper  in  thin  sheet 
and  without  sensible  flaw  or  porosity.  Now, 
it  is  found  that,  through  moist  films  or  par- 
titions such  as  those  here  named,  through 
masses  of  different  substances  in  the  gelatinous 
state,  or  through  liquids,  very  many  and  per- 
haps all  substances  capable  of  crystallization  in 
definite  forms,  make  their  way  by  diffusion  at 
rates  which,  though  differing  for  the  different 
substances,  are  rapid  in  comparison  with  those 
at  which  any  substance  having  itself  the  gelati- 
nous or  jelly-like  condition  can  traverse  or  dif- 
fuse in  the  same  media.  These  facts  led  Pro- 
fessor Graham  to  divide  the  great  body  of 
chemical  substances  (especially  those  in  com- 


pound form)  into  two  classes,  which  are  readily 
characterized  by  the  tendency  of  the  former  to 
crystallize  definitely,  either  alone  or  in  combi- 
nation with  water,  and  to  dissolve  rapidly  and 
generally  in  solutions  free  from  viscosity ;  while 
the  latter  when  dry  incline  to  the  vitreous 
structure,  having  little  tendency  to  crystallize, 
dissolve  slowly  or  only  soften,  and  as  a  rule  as- 
sume the  viscid  or  gelatinous  state.  To  these 
classes,  respectively,  he  gives  the  names  of 
"crystalloids"  and  *'  colloids"  (the  latter  from 
the  Gr.  KoWa,  glue).  In  experiments  such  as 
those  already  referred  to,  the  paper  sized  with 
starch,  or  other  film  or  membrane  containing 
a  jelly  or  viscid  material  of  any  sort,  is  a  col- 
loidal partition  or  body ;  and  the  colloid  gum 
has  very  slight  power  to  penetrate  it,  as  is 
found  true  also  of  such  substances  as  hydrated 
silicic  acid,  a  number  of  hydrated  metallic  per- 
oxides, starch,  other  vegetable  gums,  dextrine, 
caramel,  tannin,  albumen,  and  vegetable  and 
animal  extractive  matters,  aU  of  which  are  col- 
loids. The  crystalloids,  however,  as  cane  sugar, 
and  a  large  number  of  chlorides,  sulphates,  &c., 
of  metallic  bases,  readily  penetrate  the  colloidal 
partitions  or  media ;  and  the  explanation  given 
is,  not  that  either  class  of  substances  is  afforded 
or  denied  passage  through  any  effect  of  capil- 
lary attraction  as  ordinarily  understood,  but 
that,  the  affinity  of  any  colloid  for  water  being 
of  the  feeblest  character,  one  colloid  cannot 
with  any  rapidity  abstract  molecule  for  mole- 
cule the  water  from  another,  and  by  means  of 
which  it  could  be  conveyed  through  it ;  while 
the  crystalloids  brought  in  contact  with  a  moist 
colloid,  having  a  high  affinity  for  water,  can 
displace  the  colloid  from  solution  particle  by 
particle,  and  thus  make  their  way  through  its 
mass.  These  results  are  visibly  and  beauti- 
fully shown  by  placing  at  the  bottom  of  two 
glass  jars  respectively,  in  a  little  starch  jelly 
and  then  surmounted  with  several  inches  depth 
of  the  same  jelly,  a  colored  crystalloid,  as  bi- 
chromate of  potash,  and  a  colored  colloid, 
as  caramel ;  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  for- 
mer through  the  mass  can  be  daily  observed, 
while  at  the  end  of  8  days  the  caramel  has 
scarcely  begun  to  discolor  the  jelly  above  its 
first  position.  The  different  rates  of  diffusion 
through  such  septa  allow  of  the  employment 
of  the  method  thus  discovered  for  separating, 
in  degree  or  partially,  one  from  among  two  or 
more  crystalloids  existing  in  mixture,  but  still 
more  readily  and  satisfactorily  a  crystalloid 
from  a  colloid.  To  this  peculiar  mode  of  sepa- 
ration Graham  gives  the  name  dialysis.  It  is 
conveniently  effected  by  use  of  a  '^  hoop  dialy- 
ser" — a  sheet  of  parchment  paper  stretched 
beneath  a  hoop,  and  secured  about  it  in  the 
manner  of  a  sieve,  the  sheet  being  moistened, 
and  receiving  in  it  a  very  thin  layer  of  the  so- 
lution from  which  some  substance  is  to  be  sep- 
arated (the  separation  being  more  rapid  as  the 
layer  is  thinner),  and  floating  the  arrangement 
on  a  sufficient  body  of  water  in  a  larger  vessel. 
To  separate  in  degree  two  or  more  crystalloids, 
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the  simpler  method  of  "jar  diffusion"  often 
suffices.     The  mixed  solution  of  crystalloids  is 
conveyed  by  use  of  a  pipette,  and  so  quietly  as 
to  leave  the  superincumbent  liquid  quite  undis- 
turbed, to  the  bottom  of  a  jar  of  water  or  alco- 
hol, and  left  at  rest ;  the  most  diffusible  sub- 
stance rises  most  rapidly,  and  is  more  entirely 
separated  from  the  others  as  the  time  is  great- 
er, and  the  height  to  which  it  ascends  through 
the  column  increases.    By  carefully  drawing 
off  with  a  siphon,  at  the  end  of  the  experiment, 
successive  strata  of  the  liquid  into  separate 
vessels,  and  quantitatively  analyzing  their  con- 
tents, the  quantities  of  the  "  diffusates"  in  the 
strata  from  below  upward,  and  so  the  diffusi- 
bilities  of  the  substances,  are  determined.  Thus, 
with  10  per  cent,  solutions  in  pure  water,  in- 
troduced to  the  bottom  of  separate  vessels,  be- 
neath 4.38  inches  of  pure  water,  1  per  cent,  of 
common  salt  in  solution  had  at  the  end  of  14 
days  reached  the  uppermost  of  16  strata  of 
equal  depth  in  the  column ;  while  in  the  same 
time  sugar  had  barely  appeared  (.005  gramme) 
in  the  uppermost  stratum;  gum  had  diffused 
itself  to  the  10th  stratum  only,  and  tannin  to 
the  9th,  from  the  bottom.   By  such  means,  with 
proper  care  and  noting  of  conditions,  the  abso- 
lute and  comparative  diffusibilities  of  substances 
can  be  determined.    Hydrochloric  acid  and  the 
allied  hydracids  are  found  to  be  the  most  dif- 
fusive substances  known;  the  solid  chlorides 
are  high  in  the  scale,  and  of  these  apparently 
chloride  of  sodium  highest.    As  an  illustration 
of  the  results  of  series  of  experiments,  the  ap- 
proximate times  of  equal  diffusion  of  the  fol- 
lowing substances  were  found  as  here  given : 
hydrochloric  acid,  1 ;  chloride  of  sodium,  2.33; 
sugar,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  7;  albumen, 
49 ;  caramel,  98.    When  two  or  more  diffusi- 
ble^ substances  are  mixed,  the  difference  in 
their  rates  of  diffusion  is  increased,  and  effec- 
tive analysis  by  diffusion  is  thus  favored.    The 
rate  of  diffusion  is  much  accelerated  by  eleva- 
tion of  temperature  of  the  liquid  or  mass,  so 
that  separations  may  be  effected  in  less  time  at 
high  temperatures ;  but  the  degree  of  separa- 
tion is  less,  since  at  the  same  time  the  less  dif- 
fusible substances  gain    in   the  higher  ratio. 
The  rate  of  diffusion  of  all  substances  is  less  in 
alcohol,  and  probably  in  most  other  liquids, 
than  in  water,  or  in  semi-fluid  masses  rendered 
such   by  water.     The  name  "diffusate"  has 
been  given  to  any  substance  as  diffused,  or  sep- 
arated by  dialysis.— The  relations  and  applica- 
tions of  the  new  facts,  and  the  principle  which 
is  their  basis,  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them 
of  high  importance.    The  dialyser  affords  an 
advantageous  method,  in  fact  almost  the  only 
one  yet  discovered,  for  completely  purifying 
soluble  colloids  without  risk  of  decomposition, 
by  the  readiness  with  which  all  crystalloid 
substances  pass  from   them  into  water;    and 
Professor  Graham  in  his  paper  ("Philosophical 
Transactions,"  1861,  part  i.  p.  188)  gives  di- 
rections for  the  preparation  and  purification  of 
many  substances  of  this  class.    Again,  the  pe- 


culiarities of  behavior  and  of  relations  found  to 
characterize  the  two  classes  of  bodies,  crystal- 
loid and  colloid,  have  acquired  a  new  interest ; 
and  an  additional  mode  of  '^classifying  and  re- 
garding chemical  substances,  upon  this  basis, 
seems  called  for.    Beside  the  distinctions  al- 
ready referred  to,  it  will  be  observed  that  crys- 
talloid bodies  tend  to  aggregate  in  plane  films 
and  with  angular  outlines,  and  are  hard  and 
solid;  while  the  more  usual  condition  of  the 
colloid  is  that  showing  rounded  outlines,  a  ho- 
mogeneous mass,  with  more  or  less  softness 
and  toughness  of  texture.    The  water  of  crys- 
tallization in  the  former  is  represented  by  wa- 
ter of  gelatination  in  the  latter.     The  colloids 
are  usually  insipid ;  the  crystalloids  more  com- 
monly have  a  marked  taste.     Chemically,  the 
former  are  the  inert  bodies ;  the  latter,  usually 
active  or  energetic.     But  as  observed  in  their 
most  usual  conditions,  the  rigid  crystalloids  are 
almost  wholly  unsusceptible  to  external  impres- 
sions ;  while  the  soft  colloids  have  a  wide  sen- 
sibility to  external  agencies,  and  thus  great  mu- 
tability of  condition.    Even  the  simply  mineral 
colloids  cannot  long  be  kept  without  change — 
pure  hydrated   silicic  acid,  or  soluble   silica, 
sealed  up  tightly,  undergoing  change  within  a 
few  days  or  weeks ;  and  the  existence  of  many 
of  them  is  only  in  and  during  a  continued  met- 
amorphosis.   This  is  especially  true  of  albu- 
men, gelatine,  mucus,  and  related  substances, 
as  existing  in  the  fluids  and  living  tissues  of 
the  animal  body.    These  colloids  are  plastic  or 
nutritive,  and  apparently  in  good  part  because 
they  are  mutable  or  capable  of  those  successive 
metamorphoses   during  which  the  conditions 
of  vitality  can  be  secured,  and  in  turn  vital 
force  and  action  evolved  and  manifested.  Thus, 
these  elements  stand  physiologically  in  rela- 
tions the  reverse  of  those  they  show  chemical- 
ly; and  Professor  Graham  accordingly  terms 
the  crystalloid  a  statical,  and  the  colloid  a  dy- 
namical condition  of  matter.     He  suggests  that 
the  colloidal  condition  of  matter  may  be  look- 
ed upon  as  "  the  probable  primary  source  of 
the  force  appearing  in  the  phenomena  of  vi- 
tality;"   while   "to  the   gradual    manner  in 
which  colloidal  changes  take  place  (for  they 
always  demand  time  as  an  element)  may  the 
characteristic  protraction   of  chemico-organic 
changes  also  be  referred" — in  these   intend- 
ing to  include,  of  course,  the  time  required  for 
application  of  the  power  of  the  will,  for  ex- 
ertion  of  muscular  force,   and   the   physical 
changes  that  underlie  the  phenomena  of  sensa- 
tion and  thought.     The  facts  observed  in  con- 
nection with  diffusion  appear  to  lead  to  a  new 
understanding  of  endosmose,   as  effected,  in 
part  at  least,  by  the  circumstances  that  a  col- 
loid cannot  abstract  water  from  (or  dehydrate) 
another  colloid  or  a  crystalloid,  while  a  crys- 
talloid can  readily  dehydrate  a  colloid,  and  in 
so  doing  effect  its  own  movement  through  the 
latter.     Finally,  dialysis  affords  a  new  method 
of  conducting  analytical  inquiries,  though  to 
what  extent  it  will  prove  applicable  is  yet  to 
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be  ascertained.  By  it,  soluble  albumen  may 
be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity,  by  addition  of 
acetic  acid,  and  use  of  a  colloidal  septum ;  and 
blood,  milk,  or  other  organic  fluids,  charged 
with  a  small  quantity  of  arsenious  acid,  being 
properly  diluted  and  placed  in  the  dialyser 
upon  water,  yield  the  greater  portion  of  the 
poison  to  the  latter  within  24  hours,  and  so 
fr«e  from  organic  matter  that  it  can  be  at  once 
precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
weighed.  In  view  of  the  great  difficulty  of 
separating  arsenious  acid  from  organic  matter, 
by  the  methods  hitherto  known,  this  easy  sep- 
aration and  approximate  determination  of  quan- 
tity of  the  poison,  by  the  new  method,  must  be 
regarded  as  a  result  of  the  highest  value. 

DIAOTO  AOID,  an  acid  found  in  minerals 
fiimilar  to  those  yielding  the  tantalic,  from  the 
metal  tantalum,  and  the  niobic,  from  niobium, 
discovered  in  1860  by  Von  Kobell,  and  be- 
lieved by  him  to  be  the  acid  of  a  new  metal 
not  yet  obtained  in  separate  form.  By  a  cer- 
tain course  of  treatment  of  tantalite  from  Tam- 
mela,  of  euxenite,  and  some  other  compounds 
("Philosophical  Magazine,"  June,  1861),  a 
blackish  gray  powder  was  obtained,  which, 
boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  tinfoil,  gave 
a  dark  blue  fluid,  turning  on  being  much  dilut- 
ed to  a  characteristic  clear  and  deep  sapphire 
blue.  The  tin  being  removed  by  a  stream  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  acid  separated 
and  purified,  the  latter  is  white,  changing 
while  heated  to  a  pale  yellow.  The  discoverer 
would  name  the  assumed  metal  of  this  acid 
dianium  (from  Diana),  in  view  of  the  opposite- 
ness  of  the  characters  of  its  acid  from  those  of 
niobic  acid  (Niobe).  The  symbol  of  the  metal 
he  makes  Di.  The  supposed,  but,  as  he  ar- 
gues, not  real  tantalite  containing  it,  he  terms 
dianite.  He  considers  the  presence  of  dianic 
acid  shown  also  in  some  other  minerals,  includ- 
ing tantalite  from  Greenland,  pyrochlore,  &c. 
Respecting  the  acid  little  further  is  yet  known. 
With  borax  and  a  salt  of  phosphorus  it  dis- 
solves before  the  blowpipe  to  a  colorless  glass ; 
and  if  the  borax  is  thus  saturated,  the  glass  re- 
mains transparent  on  cooling  after  exposure  to 
a  considerable  heat,  but  warmed  again  becomes 
cloudy,  taking  the  appearance  of  enamel. 

DODGE,  Geenville  M.,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Dan- 
vers,  Mass.,  April  12, 1831.  He  received  a  sci- 
entific and  military  education  at  the  seminary 
of  Oapt.  Alden  Partridge  in  Norwich,  Yt.,  and 
in  1851  removed  to  Illinois,  where  for  several 
years  he  was  employed  in  the  surveys  of  the 
principal  railways  of  that  state.  Subsequent  to 
1854  he  was  occupied  in  a  similar  capacity  in 
Iowa,  prosecuting  his  surveys  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri river  as  far  as  the  Rocky  mountains.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  in  1861  ho 
was  sent  by  the  governor  of  Iowa  to  Wash- 
ington to  procure  arms  and  equipments  for 
the  troops  of  that  state.  On  June  17  he  was 
commissioned  colonel  of  the  4th  Iowa  regiment 
of  infantry,  which  under  his  command  soon 


attained  a  remarkable  degree  of  efficiency. 
He  served  in  Missouri  during  the  year  1861,  and 
in  the  succeeding  February  accompanied  the 
army  of  Gen.  Curtis  on  its  march  into  Arkansas. 
At  the  battle  of  Pea  ridge,  he  commanded  a 
brigade  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  Union 
position,  and  although  severely  wounded  in 
the  side  kept  the  field  until  the  final  rout  of 
the  enemy.  For  his  gallantry  on  this  occasion 
he  was  promoted  to  be  a  brigadier-general,  his 
commission  dating  from  March  31.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding June  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
district  of  the  Mississippi,  and  superintended 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
railroad.  He  was  subsequently  assigned  to 
the  middle  division  of  the  same  district,  which 
command  he  still  holds  (ISTov.  1862). 

DOLLINGER,  Johann  Joseph  Ignaz,  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  theologian,  son  of  the  physiol- 
ogist Dollinger  (see  Dollingee,  Ignaz),  born  in 
Bamberg,  Bavaria,  Feb.  28,  1799.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  1822  chaplain  at  Oberscheinfeld  in 
the  diocese  of  Bamberg,  in  1823  professor  of 
church  history  and  ecclesiastical  law  at  the 
lyceum  of  Aschaflfenburg,  and  in  1826  at  the 
university  of  Munich,  afterward  provost  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  St.  Cajetan  in  Munich  and 
archiepiscopal  councillor,  and  also  first  librarian 
at  the  university  library ;  and  since  1845  he  has 
been  representative  of  the  university  in  the 
Bavarian  diet.  On  Aug.  31,  1847,  he  was,  in 
consequence  of  the  troubles  created  by  Lola 
Montez,  removed  together  with  several  of  his 
colleagues  from  his  professional  chair,  to  which 
he  was  restored  in  1849.  In  1848  he  was  elect- 
ed member  of  the  German  national  parliament 
at  Frankfort.  Dollinger  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
lific writers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of 
Germany,  and  is  classed  by  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  both  Catholics  and  Protestants 
among  the  greatest  church  historians  of  the 
19th  century.  His  principal  works  are :  Die 
Lehre  ton  der  Eucharistie  in  den  ersten  drei 
Jahrhunderten  (Mentz,  1826) ;  Handhuch  der 
KirchengescMchte  (vols.  i.  and  ii.,  Landshut, 
1833)  ;  LelirhiicTi  der  KirchengescMchte  (2  vols., 
Ratisbon,  1836-8) ;  Mohar/imed's  Eeligion  (Rat- 
isbon,  1838) ;  Die  Reformation^  ihre  innere 
EntwicTcelung  und  ihre  Wirhungen  im  Vmfange 
des  lutherischen  BeJcenntnisses  (3  vols.,  Ratis- 
bon, 1846-'8) ;  Hippolytus  und  Kallistus  (Rat- 
isbon, 1853),  the  best  Roman  Catholic  work  on 
the  much  agitated  controversy  respecting  the 
author  of  the  Philosophoumena  ascribed  to 
Hippolytus ;  Heidenthum  und  Judenthum  (Rat- 
isbon, 1857) ;  Ghristenthum  und  Kirche^  zur 
Zeit  ihrer  Grundlegung  (Ratisbon,  1860) ;  and 
Kirche  und  Kirchen  (Munich,  1861).  The  last 
named  work,  the  most  celebrated  of  all,  grew 
out  of  two  lectures  delivered  at  Munich,  and 
construed  into  an  attack  upon  the  temporal 
power  of  the  pope.  It  satisfied  neither  the  un- 
conditional defenders  of  the  temporal  power 
nor  its  opponents.  Several  of  his  works  have 
been  translated  into  English  and  other  foreign 
languages :  that  on  paganism  and  Judaism  by 
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¥.  Darnell  ("  The  Gentile  and  the  Jew,  an  In- 
troduction to  the  History  of  Christianity, "  Lon- 
do;i,  1862),  and  that  on  "The  Church  and  the 
Churches"  bj  W.  B.  McCabe  (London,  1862). 

DONELSO^N",  Daniel  S.,  a  general  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Tennes- 
see, was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1825,  and 
appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  3d  artil- 
lery. He  resigned  after  6  months'  service  (Jan. 
1826),  and  became  a  resident  of  Alabama.  En- 
tering the  southern  army  during  the  civil  war, 
he  was  appointed  brigadier-general. 

DOUBLED  AY,  Abner,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  at  Ballston 
Spa,  Saratoga  co.,  K  Y.,  June  26,  1819.  He 
was  engaged  as  a  civil  engineer  from  1836  to 
1888,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  appointed  a 
cadet  at  "West  Point.  In  1842  he  was  gradu- 
ated and  obtained  a  commission  in  the  3d  artil- 
lery. He  served  during  the  Mexican  war  in 
the  1st  artillery,  and  was  promoted  to  be  1st 
lieutenant  in  1847.  He  was  selected  as  one  of 
the  commission  which  was  sent  to  Mexico  in 
1852  to  investigate  the  Gardiner  fraud,  and 
was  afterward  stationed  at  Fort  Duncan,  Texas, 
until  promoted  to  be  captain  in  1855.  From 
1856  to  1858  he  served  against  the  Indians  in 
Florida,  and  was  then  ordered  to  Fort  Moultrie, . 
and  remained  there  until  its  evacuation,  Dec. 
26,  1860,  when  the  garrison  retired  to  Fort 
Sumter.  The  first  gun  on  the  side  of  the  Union 
was  fired  by  him,  April  12,  1861.  After  the 
evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  Fort  Hamilton,  New  York,  until 
June,  1861,  when  he  was  ordered  to  join  Gen. 
Patterson  in  Pennsylvania,  and  promoted  to  be 
major  in  the  iTth  infantry.  He  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  a  battery,  and  afterward  had  charge 
of  the  defences  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po- 
tomac near  Washington.  In  Feb.  1862,  he  was 
made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  placed 
in  command  of  the  forts  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Potomac.  In  the  battle  of  Antietam,  he 
commanded  a  division  in  the  1st  army  corps 
under  Gen.  Hooker. 

DOW,  ISTeai^  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Portland,  Me.,  in 
1803.  He  is  of  Quaker  parents,  was  bred  to 
commercial  and  manufacturing  pursuits,  has 
twice  been  mayor  of  Portland,  and  served  in 
the  state  legislature,  where  he  introduced  the 
famous  prohibitory  liquor  law,  known  as  the 
"  Maine  law."  He  was  appointed  colonel  of 
the  13th  Maine  volunteers,  Dec.  31,  1861,  and 
joined  Gen.  Blitler's  expedition  against  I^ew 
Orleans.  He  was  commissioned  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  April  28,  1862,  and  com- 
mands a  brigade  in  the  department  of  the  gulf. 

DRANESYILLE,  a  post  village  in  Fairfax 
CO.,  Ya.,  on  the  Leesburg  turnpike,  about  mid- 
way between  Leesburg  and  Washington,  where 
was  fought,  Dec.  20,  1861,  a  sharp  action  be- 
tween the  Union  forces  under  Gen.  E.  O.  0. 
Ord  and  the  confederates  commanded  by  Gen. 
Stuart.  On  Dec.  19  Gen.  McCaU,  who  com- 
manded at  Langley's  on  the  extreme  right  of 


the  Union  position  in  front  of  Washington,  or- 
dered Gen.  Ord's  brigade,  comprising  4  regi- 
ments of  the  Pennsylvania  reserve,  with  Kane's 
regiment  of  "Bucktail  rifles,"  4  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, and  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  in  all 
about  4,000  men,  to  proceed  on  the  succeeding 
day  to  Dranesville,  which  lay  in  a  neutral  re- 
gion between  the  lines  of  the  two  armies,  and 
seize  a  quantity  of  forage  known  to  be  depos- 
ited in  the  neighborhood.  The  troops  marched 
at  about  6  A.  M.,  and  at  noon  entered  Dranes- 
ville. Two  hours  later  the  enemy  made  his 
appearance  along  the  road  leading  to  Centre- 
ville,  his  force  being  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
Union  troops,  with  two  additional  pieces  of 
artillery.  An  artillery  contest  ensued  with 
manifest  advantage  to  the  Union  battery,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  half  an  hour  Ord  pushed 
forward  his  whole  line  of  infantry,  ordering  the 
men  to  use  the  bayonet  alone.  The  confederates 
did  not  wait  to  receive  the  onset,  but  fled  along 
the  road  to  Fairfax  Court  House,  leaving  up- 
ward of  100  of  their  killed  and  wounded  and  a 
quantity  of  stores  on  the  field.  The  Union  loss 
was  T  killed,  61  wounded,  and  3  missing.  At 
9  P.  M.  Gen.  Ord  returned  to  his  camp  with 
40  loads  of  forage  secured  during  the  day  and 
a  few  prisoners. 

DRAYTON,  Peecival,  an  American  naval 
ofiicer,  born  in  South  Carolina.  He  entered 
the  U.  S.  navy  as  midshipman  in  Dec.  1827, 
became  lieutenant  in  Feb.  1838,  and  after  cruis- 
ing extensively  in  Brazilian  waters,  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  Pacific,  was  attached  in  1852 
to  the  national  observatory  at  Washington.  In 
1854  he  was  ordered  to  ordnance  duty  at  New 
York.  He  was  promoted  to  be  commander  in 
1855 ;  joined  the  Paraguay  expedition  in  1858, 
and  the  next  year  was  ordered  to  the  Brazil 
squadron  as  aid  to  Flag  Oflicer  Shubrick.  In 
1860  he  was  assigned  to  ordnance  duty  at  Phil- 
adelphia, and  was  still  there  at  the  outljreak  of 
the  civil  war.  Although  strongly  bound  by 
family  ties  to  the  seceding  states,  he  remained 
loyal  to  the  national  flag,  and  in  the  expedition 
to  Port  Royal  commanded  the  steamer  Poca- 
hontas, his  brother.  Gen.  T.  F.  Drayton,  com- 
manding at  the  same  time  the  confederate 
troops  on  Hilton  Head  island.  Commander 
Drayton  was  afterward  transferred  to  the 
Pawnee,  and  in  1862  was  promoted  to  be  cap- 
tain and  ordered  to  the  new  Ericsson  iron  bat- 
tery Passaic. — Thomas  F.,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, a  general  in  the  service  of  the  confeder- 
ate states,  born  in  South  Carolina,  was  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point  in  1828  and  appointed  2d 
lieutenant  in  the  6th  infantry.  In  1836  he  re- 
signed his  commission,  and  for  two  years  was 
resident  engineer  of  the  Charleston,  Louisville, 
and  Cincinnati  railroad,  after  which  he  became 
president  of  the  Charleston  and  Savannah  rail- 
road company.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out 
he  joined  the  southern  army,  and  was  appoint- 
ed brigadier-general  and  placed  in  command 
of  the  3d  military  district  in  the  department  of 
South  Carolina.     He  participated  in  the  de- 
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fenee  of  Hilton  Head,  where  he  owned  a  plan- 
tation, with  many  slaves,  against  the  attack  of 
Flag  Officer  Du  Pont. 

DU  OHAILLU,  Paul  B.,  a  French  traveller, 
born  in  southern  Prance  about  1829.  He  is  the 
son  of  a  Prench  merchant  who  had  an  estab- 
lishment on  the  Gaboon  river  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Africa.  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  was  educated  in 
Prance,  but  went  while  still  young  to  Africa, 
and  lived  there  for  several  years  engaged  in  the 
affairs  of  his  father's  firm.  He  next  visited  the 
United  States,  where  he  was  naturalized.  In 
Oct.  1855,  he  returned  to  W.  Africa  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  tour  of  exploration  in  the 
interior,  and  after  remaining  some  time  at  a 
missionary  station  on  the  Gaboon,  started  up 
the  Muni  river  in  a  canoe  in  July,  1856.  A 
full  account  of  his  perilous  journey,  which  last- 
ed 3  years,  was  published  under  the  title  of 
"Explorations  and  Adventures  in  Equatorial 
Africa"  (New  York  and  London,  1861).  This 
attracted  great  attention,  particularly  in  Eng- 
land, where  Mr.  Du  Ohaillu  has  resided  since 
its  publication,  and  where  a  bitter  controversy 
arose  concerning  the  truthfulness  of  his  reports, 
Professor  Owen  and  Sir  Koderick  Murchison 
defending  the  traveller,  while  chief  among  his 
opponents  was  Professor  Gray  of  the  British 
museum.  Mr.  Du  Ohaillu  was  the  first  white 
man  who  ever  hunted  the  gorilla.  He  brought 
back  with  him  to  the  United  States  a  collection 
of  skins  and  skeletons  of  that  animal,  the  most 
Taluable  parts  of  which  were  purchased  by  the 
British  museum. 

DUG  SPEING,  a  place  situated  19  m.  S.  W. 
from  Springfield,  Mo.,  which  was  the  scene  of  a 
brisk  engagement  between  the  national  troops 
under  Gen.  Lyon  and  the  confederates  of  Gen. 
McOuUoch's  army,  Aug.  2,  1861.  It  was  re- 
ported to  Gen.  Lyon  that  McOulloch  pro- 
posed to  attack  Springfield  by  two  columns, 
moving  from  Oassville  and  Sarcoxie  ;  and  he 
accordingly,  on  Aug.  1,  ordered  his  entire  com- 
mand, with  the  exception  of  a  small  guard  left 
at  Springfield,  to  rendezvous  at  a  point  10  m. 
S.  of  that  place,  where  the  roads  from  Sarcoxie 
and  Oassville  meet.  On  the  evening  of  that 
day  the  whole  column  had  reached  the  ap- 
pointed spot,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  2d 
moved  forward  in  the  direction  of  Oassville, 
though  slowly  and  with  much  suffering,  owing 
to  the  intense  heat  of  the  weather,  the  dust  of 
the  roads,  and  the  want  of  water.  Arriving  at 
Dug  Spring  in  the  afternoon,  the  Union  forces 
came  upon  the  confederate  advance,  and  offer- 
ed battle,  but  the  latter  did  not  respond; 
thereupon  Gen.  Lyon  ordered  a  retrograde 
movement,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  them 
into  a  contest  on  ground  more  advantageous 
for  his  troops ;  this  was  so  far  successful,  that 
at  about  5  o'clock  the  confederate  infantry 
made  an  advance,  numbering  about  500.  The 
Union  cavalry  met  them  with  a  discharge  from 
their  carbines,  and  at  the  same  time  a  gallant 
charge  of  only  25  regulars  of  the  U.  S.  infantry 
threw  the  enemy  into  confusion ;  this  attack  of 


the  foot,  being  followed  up  by  a  furious  charge 
of  cavalry,  resulted  in  the  complete  rout  of  the 
confederate  force.  They  retired,  and  a  body  of 
cavalry  which  came  to  their  aid  were  dispersed 
by  several  well  directed  shots  from  a  battery. 
A  pursuit  was  commenced,  it  being  reported 
that  the  whole  army  of  Gen.  McOulloch  was 
within  a  few  miles ;  after  a  painful  march  of  a 
day,  however,  the  confederates  still  retreating, 
Gen.  Lyon  thought  it  prudent  to  return  to 
Springfield,  not  deeming  himself  sufficiently 
secure  from  surprises  and  a  fiank  movement 
from  the  direction  of  Sarcoxie.  The  confeder- 
ate los»  in  this  affair  was  40  killed  and  100 
wounded ;  that  of  the  Union  force  was  9  killed 
and  30  wounded. 

DUMONT,  Ebei^zer,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Switzer- 
land CO.,  Ind.,  about  1816.  He  studied  law, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Indiana,  and  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Mexican  war  in  1846  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-colonel  of  the  4th  regiment 
of  volunteers  from  that  state,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Huamantla.  He  was 
afterward  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  was 
chosen  speaker  of  the  house,  and  for  many  years 
was  president  of  the  Indiana  state  bank.  He  was 
also  manager  of  the  sinking  fund  of  the  state. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  1861 
he  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  the  7th  Indiana 
regiment,  and  served  m  western  Virginia,  at 
the  battles  of  Laurel  hill,  Eich  mountain,  and 
Oarrick's  ford.  He  was  made  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers,  Sept.  3,  1861,  and  on  Sept. 
12  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Cheat  moun- 
tain. After  the  withdrawal  of  the  confederate 
forces  from  western  Virginia,  Gen.  Dumont 
was  ordered  to  Kentucky,  where  he  took  com- 
mand of  the  17th  brigade  of  the  army  of  the 
Ohio  in  Jan.  1862.  On  May  5,  1862,  he  at- 
tacked and  routed  at  Lebanon,  Ky.,  a  large 
force  of  cavalry,  killing  many  and  capturing 
150  prisoners.  In  Oct.  1862,  he  was  com- 
manding the  12th  division  of  Gen.  BuelFs  army, 
and  on  the  14th  of  that  month  was  elected  a 
representative  to  congress  by  the  republicans 
of  the  6th  district  of  Indian^. 

DUNOAIT,  Johnson  K.,  a  general  in  the 
service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania, was  graduated  at  "West  Point  in  1849, 
appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  2d  artil- 
lery, transferred  in  the  same  year  to  the  3d  ar- 
tillery, and  promoted  to  be  1st  lieutenant  in 
1853.  He  resigned  in  1855,  and  entering  the 
southern  army  during  the  civil  war  of  1861, 
obtained  the  commission  of  colonel,  and  was 
afterward  appointed  brigadier-general  from 
Louisiana.  He  commanded  Ports  Jackson  and 
St.  Philip  at  the  time  of  the  bombardment  by 
Flag  Officer  Farragut,  and  became  a  prisoner 
of  war  when  those  works  surrendered. 

DU  PONT,  Samuel  Feancis,  rear  admiral  in 
the  U.  S.  navy,  born  at  Bergen  Point,  IST.  J., 
Sept.  27,  1803.  His  grandfather  and  father 
were  of  French  extraction,  and  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  in  1799.    At  12  years  of  age 
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he  was  commissioned  a  midshipman  in  the 
navy,  sailed  in  1817  on  his  first  cruise  in  the 
Franklin  (74),  under  Commodore  Stewart,  and 
for  many  years  was  employed  in  the  ordinary 
routine  duties  of  his  profession.    In  1845,  be- 
ing then  a  commander,  he  was  ordered  to  the 
Pacific,  in  command  of  the  frigate  Congress, 
hearing   the   broad  pennant  of   Commodore 
Stockton,  and  during  the  Mexican  war  saw 
much  active  service  on  the  California  coast.  In 
Feb.  1848,  he  landed  at  San  Jos6,  with  100 
marines  and  sailors,  and,  defeating  and  dispers- 
ing a  Mexican  force  5  times  as  numerous,  res- 
cued a  small  party  under  Lieut.  Heywood, 
who  had  been  beleaguered  in  the  mission  house. 
In  1856  he  attained  the  rank  of  captain,  and  in 
the  succeeding  year  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  steam  frigate  Minnesota,  which  conveyed 
Mr.  Eeed,  the  American  minister,  to  China. 
After  a  cruise  of  two  years  in  the  China  waters 
he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  on  Jan. 
1,  1861,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Philadelphia  navy  yard.    In  the  ensuing  sum- 
mer he  was  consulted  by  the  secretary  of  the 
navy  with  reference  to  the  occupation  of  a  cen- 
tral harbor  or  depot  on  the  southern  coast,  and, 
having  recommended  Port  Eoyal,  he  was  put 
in  command  of  the  south  Atlantic  blockading 
squadron,  and  intrusted  with  the  special  duty 
of  attacking  that  place.    He  sailed  from  For- 
tress Monroe,  Oct.  29,  in  his  flag  ship  the  Wa- 
bash, accompanied  by  a  fleet  of  50  sail,  com- 
prising the  vessels  of  war  of  his  squadron,  and 
transports  conveying  the  land  forces   under 
Gen.  T.  W.  Sherman.    On  Nov.  4  and  5  the 
fleet,  after  having  been  scattered  by  a  violent 
storm,  rendezvoused  off  Port  Eoyal,  and  on  the 
7th  an  attack  was  made  upon  two  strong  forts 
on  Hilton  Head  and  Bay  Point,  which  defended 
the  harbor.    After  a  severe  engagement  of  4 
hours,  in  which  the  squadron  led  by  the  Wabash 


steamed  thrice  in  an  elliptic  course  between 
the  forts,  delivering  their  fire  at  each  in  turn, 
the  enemy  evacuated  their  works,  abandoning 
every  thing  but  their  muskets.  Flag  Officer  Du 
Pont  followed  up  this  advantage  with  vigor  at 
different  points  along  the  southern  coast,  the 
naval  operations  against  which  were  invariably 
attended  with  success.  He  also  succeeded  in 
enforcing  a  more  effective  blockade  than  the 
Union  fleets  had  been  able  previously  to  main- 
tain. In  Aug.  1862,  he  was  nominated  by  the 
president  one  of  the  9  rear  admirals  on  the  ac- 
tive list.  Apart  from  his  sea  service,  which  ex- 
tends over  a  period  of  25  years.  Admiral  Du  Pont 
has  served  on  various  important  naval  boards, 
including  the  lighthouse  board,  the  naval  re- 
tiring board,  and  the  boards  for  providing  a 
code  of  rules  for  the  service  and  for  the  exam- 
ination of  midshipmen.  He  also  had  a  consid- 
erable share  in  the  organization  of  the  naval 
school  at  Annapolis,  and  is  the  author  of  a  re- 
port on  the  use  of  floating  batteries  for  coast 
defence,  which  has  been  republished  and  highly 
commended  in  England  by  Sir  Howard  Douglas, 
in  his  work  on  naval  gunnery. 

DUEYEE,  Abeam,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  the  city  of 
'New  York,  April  29,  1815.  He  engaged  in 
business  as  a  mahogany  merchant,  and  accu- 
mulated a  fortune.  After  serving  16  years  in 
the  New  York  state  militia,  at  first  as  private, 
he  became  colonel  of  the  7th  regiment,  na- 
tional guard,  in  1849,  and  filled  that  post  for 
10  years.  In  1861  he  organized  a  regiment  of 
zouaves,  the  5th  New  York  volunteers,  which 
he  commanded  at  the  battle  of  Great  Bethel. 
He  was  commissioned  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers, Aug.  31,  1861.  At  the  second  battle 
of  Bull  run  he  was  wounded,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Antietam  he  commanded  a  brigade  in  Gen.  Eick- 
etts's  division  of  Hooker's  (the  1st)  army  corps. 
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EAELY,  JuBAL  A.,  a  general  in  the  service 
of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Virginia 
about  1818,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1837,  was  appointed  a  2d  lieutenant  in  the  1st 
artillery,  was  transferred  to  the  2d  artillery  in 
July,  1838,  and  resigned  in  the  same  month  to 
study  law  and  practise  it  in  Virginia,  where  he 
became  a  member  of  the  legislature.  He  was 
major  of  a  regiment  of  Virginia  volunteers  in 
the  Mexican  war,  serving  from  Jan.  1847,  to 
Aug.^  1848.  After  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  in  1861,  he  entered  the  army  of  Virginia, 
became  a  colonel,  and  commanded  a  brigade  at 
the  battle  of  Bull  run.  His  arrival  upon  the 
field  at  a  critical  period  of  the  day  contributed 
greatly  to  give  the  victory  to  the  confederates 
and  was  regarded  as  very  creditable  to  him.  He 
is  now  (Dec.  1862)  among  the  first  on  the  list 
of  brigadier-generals  in  the  confederate  army. 


EATON,  Amos,  an  American  botanist,  born 
about  1776,  died  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  May  10,  1842. 
He  fitted  himself  for  college  while  serving  an 
apprenticeship  to  a  blacksmith,  was  graduated 
at  Williams  college  in  1799,  studied  law  under 
Alexander  Hamilton,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  He  was  appointed  agent  and  surveyor 
of  the  Livingston  estates  on  the  Hudson  river, 
studied  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  botany,  and 
commenced  lecturing  on  the  natural  sciences  at 
Williams  college  in  1817,  and  the  next  year, 
by  invitation  of  Gov.  De  Witt  Clinton,  at  Al- 
bany. In  1820  Gen.  Stephen  Van  Eensselaer 
employed  him  to  make  a  geological  survey  of 
the  region  through  which  the  Erie  canal  after- 
ward passed,  which  was  published  in  1824. 
Gen.  Van  Eensselaer  soon  after  established 
and  endowed  the  Eensselaer  institute  at  Troy, 
of  which  he  made  Mr.  Eaton  senior  professor. 
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He  published  an  "  Index  to  the  Geology  of  the 
E'orthern  States"  (1818);  ^^The  Philosophical 
Instructor"  (1824) ;  "  A  Geological  Text  Book ;" 
*' A  Manual  of  the  Botany  of  ISTorth  America" 
(Albany,  1833 ;  changed  to  "  ]N'orth  American 
Botany"  jn  the  8th  and  subsequent  editions), 
the  first  popular  text  book  of  that  science  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States ;  and  a  "  Treatise  on 
Engineering  and  Surveying"  (4to.,  New  York). 

EOHOLS,  William  Henet,  a  general  in  the 
service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Ala- 
bama about  1837,  was  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1858,  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  topographical  engineers.  He  resigned, 
March  21,  1861,  and  entered  the  confederate 
army,  in  which  he  is  a  brigadier-general.  He 
was  lieutenant-colonel  of  and  commanded  the 
27th  Virginia  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Bull 
run.  He  took  command  of  the  troops  in  west- 
ern Virginia  in  Oct.  1862,  but  retreated  before 
the  advance  of  Major-Gen.  Oox  at  the  head  of 
the  U.  S.  forces. 

ELIOT,  Sir  John,  an  English  statesman, 
born  at  Port  Eliot,  Cornwall,  April  20,  1590, 
died  in  the  tower  of  London,  Nov.  27,  1632. 
He  studied  about  3  years  at  Oxford ;  then  trav- 
elled on  the  continent,  where  he  contracted  an 
intimacy  with  George  Villiers,  afterward  duke 
of  Buckingham;  became  a  barrister,  and  on 
Villiers's  elevation  to  power  was  knighted  and 
appointed  vice-admiral  of  Devonshire  and  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  stannaries.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  parliament  which  met  in  Feb. 
1624,  and  at  once  took  sides  with  the  popular 
party.  His  eloquence  and  fearlessness  soon 
made  him  recognized  as  a  leader.  He  was  re- 
turned to  the  parliaments  of  1625  and  1626,  and 
having  now  suspended  his  intimacy  with  Buck- 
ingham, was  chosen  one  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  house  when  the  royal  favorite  was 
impeached.  His  eloquent  speech  on  this  occa- 
sion caused  his  committal  to  the  tower,  but  the 
indignation  of  the  commons*  forced  the  govern- 
ment to  release  him  after  8  days.  Parliament 
was  soon  afterward  dissolved,  and  the  king  de- 
termined to  raise  money  by  forced  loans.  Eliot, 
Hampden,  and  others  who  resisted  this  uncon- 
stitutional impost  were  thrown  into  prison ;  but 
Charles  was  forced  to  summon  another  parlia- 
ment in  less  than  a  year,  and  Eliot  was  released 
just  in  time  to  take  his  seat  at  the  opening  of 
the  session,  March  17,  1628.  In  this  session 
he  delivered  a  remarkable  speech  in  support  of 
the  petition  of  right.  On  March  2,  1629,  he 
presented  a  remonstrance  declaring  "  that  the 
receiving  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  and  other 
impositions  not  granted  by  parliament,  is  a 
breach  of  the  fundamental  liberties  of  this 
kingdom,  and  of  his  majesty's  royal  answer  to 
the  petition  of  right ;"  together  with  three  res- 
olutions declaring  enemies  to  the  realm  who- 
ever should  make  any  innovation  in  religion, 
or  should  counsel  the  taking  of  tonnage  and 
poundage,  or  should  voluntarily  pay  the  same. 
The  speaker  refused  to  put  the  resolutions,  but 
Eliot  read  them  himself,  and  they  were  carried 


amid  the  utmost  confusion.  Two  days  after- 
ward he  was  arrested.  Charles  offered  to  re- 
lease him  on  bail,  on  condition  that  he  should 
profess  sorrow  for  having  offended,  or  give  sure- 
ties for  good  behaviour;  but  he  refused,  and 
was  sentenced  by  the  court  of  king's  bench  to 
be  imprisoned  during  the  royal  pleasure  and 
fined  £2,000.  He  occupied  himself  during  his 
imprisonment  in  composing  a  philosophical 
treatise  on  "The  Monarchy  of  Man,"  which 
has  been  preserved,  but  not  published.  His 
health  sank  under  the  rigors  of  his  confine- 
ment. As  he  grew  worse  the  severity  of  his 
gaolers  increased ;  his  friends  were  not  allowed 
to  visit  him ;  in  the  depth  of  winter  he  was 
deprived  of  fire ;  and  when  he  was  dead  his 
son's  petition  to  have  the  body  for  burial  was 
denied. — See  "Life  of  Sir  John  Eliot,"  re- 
written and  enlarged,  from  original  sources,  by 
John  Forster  (London,  1863). 

ELIZABETH  CITY.  After  the  capture  of 
Koanoke  island  by  Gen.  Burnside  and  Flag 
OflScer  Goldsborough,  an  attack  was  made, 
Feb.  10,  1862,  upon  Elizabeth  City,  K  C,  on 
the  Pasquotank  river,  about  35  or  40  miles 
from  that  island.  The  attacking  force  com- 
prised 14  vessels  under  Commander  S.  C. 
Kowan.  The  place  was  defended  by  a  fort 
mounting  4  guns,  and  a  fleet  of  7  steamers  and 
a  schooner  commanded  by  Flag  Officer  W.  F. 
Lynch ;  opposite  the  fort  the  schooner,  carry- 
ing two  heavy  rifled  guns,  was  anchored,  leav- 
ing a  channel  of  only  half  a  mile  in  width, 
through  which  the  squadron  must  pass  to  reach 
the  confederate  steamers  beyond.  Commander 
Rowan  at  once  dashed  forward  through  this 
narrow  passage,  regardless  of  the  fire  from  the 
fort  and  schooner,  from  which  he  suffered  no 
damage,  and  made  a  furious  assault  on  the 
fleet  above.  The  plan  of  attack  was  to  run  di- 
rectly upon  the  vessels  and  end  the  contest  by 
a  hand-to-hand  fight ;  the  result  was  that, 
after  a  battle  of  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  duration,  the  confederate  fleet  was 
broken  up,  abandoned  by  the  crews,  and  set  on 
fire.  Thus  6  vessels  were  burned,  and  one  was 
captured.  The  fort  was  also  alDandoned  in 
haste.  An  attempt  was  made  on  the  part  of 
the  confederates  to  burn  the  town,  but  it  was 
only  partially  successful. 

ELLET,  Chaeles,  jr.,  an  American  engineer, 
born  at  Penn's  Manor,  on  the  Delaware,  25  m. 
above  Philadelphia,  Jan.  1, 1810,  died  at  Cairo, 
111.,  June  21,  1862.  He  planned  and  built  the 
first  wire  suspension  bridge  in  the  United  States, 
that  across  the  Schuylkill  at  Fairmount,  Phila- 
delphia ;  he  designed  and  built  the  first  suspen- 
sion bridge  across  the  Niagara  river  below  the 
falls,  and  also  the  first  one  at  Wheeling,  Va. 
For  the  Virginia  central  railroad  he  construct- 
ed a  remarkable  temporary  track  leading  over 
the  Blue  ridge,  and  he  was  also  prominent  in 
the  works  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the 
Kanawha  river.  He  was  employed  on  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  railroad,  the  Beading  rail- 
road, and  other  important  enterprises  of  the 
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kind,  and  was   president  of  the  Schuylkill 
navigation  company  in  1846-7.    Previous  to 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  1861,  he 
had  removed  to  Washington,  where  he  early 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  use  of  steam 
vessels  as  rams  in  naval  warfare.    He  also  pro- 
jected a  plan  for  cutting  off  the  confederate 
army  at  Manassas,  and  communicated  it  to 
Gen.  McClellan,  by  whom  it  was  not  adopted. 
He  subsequently  wrote  two  pamphlets  severely 
censuring  that  general's  mode  of  conducting 
the  war,  which  excited   much  attention  and 
comment.    The  navy  department  having  de- 
clined to  construct  rams  for  service  on  the 
Mississippi  according  to  his  plan,  he  applied  to 
Mr.  Stanton,  secretary  of  war,  by  whom  it  was 
adopted.    Mr.  Ellet  was  commissioned  as  colo- 
nel of  engineers,  and  in  a  short  time  converted 
into  rams  some  10  or  12  powerful  steamers  of 
light  draught  built  for  use  on  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi rivers.    This  was  done  by  building  bulk- 
heads of  heavy  timbers  around  their  machine- 
ry, and  by  strengthening  their  bows  with  tim- 
bers internally  and  a  sheathing  of  iron  bars  ex- 
ternally.   With  this  fleet  Ool.  Ellet  rendered 
great  assistance  in  the  naval  battle  off  Mem- 
phis on  June  4,  where,  going  boldly  forth  in  ad- 
vance of  the  line  of  battle,  he  sunk  and  disabled 
several  of  the  enemy's  vessels.    Exposing  him- 
self gallantly  under  fire,  he  was  struck  by  a 
musket  ball  above  the  knee,  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  died.    He  wrote  "  An  Essay  on  the 
Laws  of  Trade,  in  reference  to  the  Works  of 
Internal  Improvement  in  the  United  States" 
(8vo.,  Richmond,  1839);  a  paper  "On  the  Phy- 
sical Geography  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  with 
suggestions  as  to  the  Improvement  of  the  Navi- 
gation of  the  Ohio,  and  other  Rivers,"  publish- 
ed in  "  Transactions  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution" (4to.,  Washington,  1851);  "The  Mis- 
sissippi and  Ohio  Rivers,  containing  Plans  for 
the  Protection  of  the  Delta  from  Inundation, 
and  Investigation  of  the  Practicability  and  Cost 
of  improving  the  Navigation  of  the  Ohio  and 
other  Rivers  by  means  of  Reservoirs ;  with  an 
Appendix  on  the  Bars  at  the  Mouths  of  the 
Mississippi"  (8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1853);  a  pam- 
phlet on  "  Coast  and  Harbor  Defences,  or  the 
Substitution  of  Steam  Battering  Rams  for  Ships 
of  War"  (Philadelphia,  1855) ;  and  many  other 
scientific   papers. — ^His    brother,  Alfeed  W. 
Ellet,  who  held  a  commission  under  him  as 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  ram  fleet,  has  lately 
been  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers. 
ELLIOTT,  Washingtoit   L.,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  TJ.  S.  army,  was  ap- 
pointed from  Pennsylvania  a  2d  lieutenant  of 
mounted  rifles.  May  27,  1846,  became  1st  lieu- 
tenant in  July,  1847,  regimental  quartermas- 
ter in  April,  1852,  and  captain  in  July,  1854. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  conflicts  with  the 
Navajoes  in  New  Mexico  in  Sept.   1858,   in 
1859  had  command  of  Fort  Bliss  in  Texas,  on 
Nov.  5,  1861,  became  major  of  the  1st  cavalry, 
and  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers, June  11,  1862. 


ELZEY,  Aenold,  a  general  in  the  service  of 
the  confederate  states,  born  in  Maryland  about 
1815.  His  name  was  originally  Arnold  E. 
Jones,  but  it  was  legally  changed  in  1838.  He 
was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1837  and  ap- 
pointed a  2d  lieutenant  in  the  2d  artillery ;  be- 
came an  assistant  commissary  of  subsistence  in 
Nov.  1837,  and  1st  lieutenant  in  Nov.  1839 ;  was 
brevetted  a  captain  for  gallantry  at  Oontreras 
and  Churubusco,  Aug.  20,  1847;  was  adjutant 
of  his  regiment  from  Dec.  1847,  to  Jan.  1848; 
became  a  captain  in  Feb.  1849 ;  resigned  his 
commission  April  25,  1861,  entered  the  confed- 
erate service,  and  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  run 
took  command  of  a  brigade  of  the  army  of  the 
Shenandoah  after  Gen.  E.  K.  Smith  was  dis- 
abled by  a  wound,  and  was  highly  commended 
by  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  in  his  report  of  the  bat- 
tle. It  was  this  force  which,  arriving  upon  the 
field  when  both  armies  were  exhausted  by  the 
fight,  turned  the  scale  against  the  Union  army, 
and  caused  its  defeat.  He  is  now  (Dec.  1862) 
near  the  head  of  the  list  of  brigadier-generals 
in  the  confederate  army. 

EMINENT  DOMAIN  (in  the  Roman  law, 
dominium  eminens) .  Bominus  and  magis  ter  are 
both  translated  by  the  word  "master;"  but 
dominus  means  one  who  is  master  by  the  right 
of  property,  while  magister  means  one  who  is 
master  by  the  right  of  superiority.  Hence  do- 
minium  as  a  law  term  is  quite  accurately  rep- 
resented by  the  word  property;  and  eminent 
domain  is  the  right  of  property  possessed  by  a 
state,  which  is  higher  over  all  the  goods  and 
valuables  within  the  state  than  that  of  any  in- 
dividual. The  phrase  means,  in  practice,  the 
right  inherent  in  any  sovereignty  of  taking 
possession  of  any  valuable  thing,  be  it  real  or 
personal,  and  using  it  for  a  public  purpose. 
Where,  in  the  theory  of  the  law,  all  property 
is  held  by  tenure  from  the  sovereign,  the  exer- 
cise of  this  right  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign 
may  be  regarded  as  only  a  resumption  of  that 
which  it  originally  granted ;  and  all  property 
may  be  supposed  to  rest  on  a  title  to  which  the 
c5ndition  was  annexed  that  it  might  be  thus 
resumed  by  the  original  grantor.  This  may 
not  be  the  theory  of  the  title  to  property  in  this 
country  (see  Tenure,  vol.  xv.),  and  then  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  would  rest  with  us  on 
the  right  of  superiority  and  power.  Whatever 
be  its  ground,  it  is  entirely  certain  that  the 
right  of  eminent  domain,  or  the  right  to  take 
private  property  for  public  use,  is  distinctly  as- 
serted and  frequently  exercised,  both  by  the 
national  government  and  by  that  of  the  several 
states.  One  condition  is  always  afiixed  to  it, 
viz.,  that  the  public  good  requires  that  private 
property  should  thus  be  taken  for  public  use ; 
and  this  fact  must  be  ascertained  by  the  appro- 
priate authority.  Another  condition  is  annexed 
to  the  exercise  of  this  power  by  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  by  that  of  many  states, 
and  is  universal  in  practice,  and  would  doubt- 
less be  held  to  be  always  implied  in  law.  It  is 
that  adequate  compensation  be  made  to  those 
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from  whom  the  property  is  taken.  The  most 
common  instances  of  the  exercise  of  this  power 
are  in  the  case  of  lands  taken  for  roads  or  ca- 
nals ;  but  it  is,  we  conceive,  quite  certain,  that 
the  principle  itself  is  wholly  unlimited,  and 
that  by  virtue  of  it  any  property  may  be  taken 
by  the  sovereign  power  from  any  owner,  pro- 
vided the  public  good  demands  this,  and  com- 
pensation is  made  to  the  owner  from  whom  the 
property  is  taken. 

EMORY,  William  Helmsley,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in 
Maryland  about  1812,  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  and  appointed  a  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in 
1831 ;  became  a  3d  lieutenant  in  the  mounted 
rangers  in  June,  1832,  and  a  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  4th  artillery  in  July,  1832  ;  resigned  Sept. 
80, 1836;  was  appointed  a  1st  lieutenant  in  the 
topographical  engineers,  July  8, 1839 ;  acted  as 
aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Kearny  in  California  in 
1846-'7 ;  was  brevetted  a  captain  for  gallantry 
in  the  battle  of  San  Pascual,  Dec.  6,  1846,  and 
major  for  gallantry  in  the  battles  of  San  Ga- 
briel and  the  plains  of  Mesa,  Cal.,  Jan.  9, 1847; 
was  appointed  major  of  the  3d  dragoons  in 
April,  1847,  but  declined ;  became  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  a  regiment  of  volunteers  for-  the 
Mexican  war,  Sept.  30, 1847 ;  served  as  astron- 
omer to  the  commission  to  survey  the  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  in  1849- 
'50 ;  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  in 
April,  1851 ;  was  again  appointed  astronomer  to 
the  same  commission  in  Sept.  1851 ;  and  on  Aug. 
4, 1854,  became  a  member  of  the  commission. 
On  March  3,  1855,  he  became  major  of  the 
2d  cavalry,  and  in  May  was  transferred  to  the 
1st  cavalry.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  in  1861,  he  was  serving  in  IN'ew  Mexico, 
but  a  letter  of  resignation  signed  by  him  was 
presented  to  the  war  department,  and  accepted. 
May  9, 1861.  Meanwhile  he  brought  the  forces 
under  his  command  in  good  order  to  Kansas, 
and  hastening  to  Washington  asked  that  this 
resignation  might  be  withdrawn,  saying  that 
his  friends  in  whose  hands  it  had  been  left 
erred  in  presenting  it,  as  the  contingency  in 
which  he  had  directed  it  to  be  presented  had 
not  occurred.  His  request,  being  warmly  sec- 
onded by  persons  of  great  influence,  among 
others  by  Gen.  Scott,  was  granted ;  and  he  was 
appointed.  May  14,  1861,  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  5th  cavalry..  He  afterward  served  in  the 
army  of  the  Potomac,  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  March  17,  1862,  and  on 
Dec.  5  sailed  from  Fortress  Monroe  in  com- 
mand of  a  division  of  a  southern  expedition. 

ERDMAISTN,  JoHANN  Edtjaed,  a  German 
philosopher,  born  at  Molmar,  Livonia,  June  13, 
1805.  He  studied  theology  at  the  university 
of  Dorpat,  afterward  attended  the  lectures  of 
Schleiermacher  and  Hegel  at  Berlin  for  two 
years,  and  returning  to  his  native  place,  be- 
came in  1828  pastor  and  first  preacher  there. 
In  1832  he  returned  to  Berlin,  and  in  1836  was 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Halle. 
His  principal  works  are :  Versuch  einer  wiasen- 
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Bchaftlichen  Barstellung  der  GescMchte  der 
neuem  PMlosopMe  (vols.  i.  to  v.,  Leipsic, 
1834~'51) ;  Ueber  Glauhen  und  Wissen  (Berlin, 
1837);  Zeil>  und  Seele  (Halle,  1837);  ^atur 
und  Schopfung  (Leipsic,  1840) ;  Grundriss  der 
PsycJiologie  (1840);  Grundriss  der  Logilc  und 
MetapTiysik  (1841) ;  VermiscMeAufsdtze  (1847) ; 
ITeher  LacTien  und  Weinen  (Berlin,  1850) ;  Vor- 
lesunge  uber  den  Staat  (Halle,  1851) ;  Psycho- 
logischen  Brief e  (Leipsic,  1851) ;  TJeher  den  po- 
etischen  Beiz  des  Aberglauhens  (Halle,  1851) ; 
and  Ueber  die  Langeweile  (Berlin,  1852). 

ESPY,  James  P.,  an  American  meteorologist, 
born  in  Washington  co.,  Penn.,  May  9,  1785, 
died  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  Jan.  24, 1860.  He  early 
manifested  a  fondness  for  meteorological  sci- 
ence, and  after  some  years  of  investigation  an- 
nounced a  theory  of  the  origin  and  causes  of 
storms,  which  led  to  protracted  discussions  on 
the  subject  in  the  scientific  journals.  In  1841 
his  "Philosophy  of  Storms"  was  published 
simultaneously  in  Boston  and  London.  He  had 
previously  communicated  to  the  British  asso- 
ciation a  paper  on  storms,  and  another  on  the 
"  Four  Daily  Fluctuations  of  the  Barometer.'' 
In  1843  he  was  assigned  by  the  w^ar  depart- 
ment at  Washington  to  a  post  in  connection 
with  the  observatory,  that  he  might  prosecute 
meteorological  investigations,  and  collated  the 
reports  from  the  different  observers  throughout 
the  country.  The  information  thus  obtained 
was  published  in  several  quarto  volumes  by  the 
department. 

EUCHRE,  a  game  of  cards,  usually  played 
by  2  or  4  persons  with  a  pack  from  which  all 
the  cards  from  2  to  6  inclusive  have  been  with- 
drawn. Before  commencing  the  game,  the 
players  draw  in  rotation  for  the  deal,  which 
belongs  to  him  who  first  draws  a  knave.  The 
pack  having  been  cut  by  his  opponent,  or,  if  in 
4-handed  euchre,  by  his  right  hand  adversary, 
the  dealer  distributes  5  cards  to  each  player, 
including  himself,  commencing  at  his  left,  and 
turns  up  the  11th  card  (in  4-handed  euchre  the 
21st).  The  cards  have  the  same  relative  value 
as  in  whist,  except  that  the  knave  of  trumps, 
called  the  right  bower,  is  the  highest  card  in 
the  pack,  and  the  other  knave  of  the  same  color, 
called  the  left  bower,  the  next  highest  (so  that 
if  the  knave  of  spades  be  the  right  bower,  the 
knave  of  clubs  is  the  left),  after  which  come  ace, 
king,  &c.  Players  must  in  all  cases  follow  suit, 
and  the  left  bower  is  invariably  to  be  consid- 
ered trumps.  The  game  consists  of  5  points. 
The  deal  having  been  completed,  the  elder  hand 
has  the  privilege  of  deciding  whether  the  suit 
turned  up  shall  be  trumps.  If  he  desires  to 
retain  it  as  such,  he  "  orders  up"  the  trump 
card,  in  which  case  the  dealer  rejects  a  card 
from  his  hand  and  assumes  that  which  he  has 
turned  up.  In  that  case,  however,  the  elder 
hand  must  take  3  tricks,  constituting  a  point, 
or  he  is,  technically  speaking,  "  euchred,"  that 
is,  his  adversary  is  entitled  to  score  2  points. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  choose  to  or- 
der up  the  card,  he  says:  "I  pass,"  and  the 
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same  privilege,  with  similar  conditions,  belongs 
to  the  next  player,  and  so  on.  When  all  the 
players,  including  the  dealer,  have  passed,  the 
latter  turns  down  the  card,  and  the  elder  hand 
has  the  privilege  of  designating  the  suit  which 
shall  be  trumps,  which  must  however  be  an- 
other than  that  previously  turned  up.  If  he 
names  a  trump,  he  must  score  his  point  or  be 
euchred ;  and  if  he  is  unwilling  to  take  the 
risk,  he  passes  again.  When  aU  the  players 
have  passed  for  the  second  time,  they  throw  up 
their  cards,  and  the  elder  hand  succeeds  to  the 
deal.  A  player  taking  all  5  tricks  makes  what 
is  called  a  "  march,"  and  is  entitled  to  score  2 ; 
taking  either  3  or  4  tricks,  he  scores  but  1.  In 
4-handed  euchre,  in  which  the  players  sitting 
opposite  to  each  other  are  partners,  as  in  whist, 
a  player,  having  good  cards,  will  sometimes  de- 
sire to  "play  the  hand  alone,"  without  the  as- 
sistance of  his  partner.  If  under  these  circum- 
stances he  makes  a  march,  he  scores  4  points ; 
but  if  euchred,  his  adversaries  score  4.  The 
game  of  euchre  is  peculiar  to  the  United  States, 
where  it  is  a  universal  favorite,  being  preferred 
by  many  to  whist. 

EVANS,  Mariai?-  C,  an  English  authoress, 
born  in  the  north  of  England  about  1820.  Her 
first  important  literary  work  was  a  translation 
from  the  German  of  Strauss's  "  Life  of  Christ" 
(3  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1846).  In  1856  she  con- 
tributed to  "Blackwood's  Magazine"  a  series 
of  tales  under  the  title  of  "  Scenes  of  Clerical 
Life ;"  they  were  republished  in  two  volumes 
in  1857.  She  then  published,  under  the  pseu- 
donyme  of  "  George  Eliot,"  a  remarkable  novel 
entitled  "Adam  Bede"  (1858),  in  which  she  de- 
picted some  of  the  humbler  phases  of  English 
life  with  great  vividness  and  accuracy.  The 
book  made  a  deep  impression,  and  its  author- 
ship was  long  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry. 
Her  subsequent  works  are :  "  The  Mill  on  the 
Floss"  (1859) ;  "  Silas  Marner,  the  Weaver  of 
Raveloe"  (1861);  and  "Romola,"  a  story  of 
Florentine  life  in  the  15th  century,  begun  in 
the  "  Oornhill  Magazine"  in  1862. 


EYANS,  IjTathait  George,  a  general  in  the 
service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Dar- 
lington district,  S.  C,  about  1829,  was  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point  in  1848,  and  appointed  a 
brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  1st  dragoons,  and 
in  Sept.  1849,  a  2d  lieutenant  in  the  2d  dragoons ; 
became  a  1st  lieutenant  in  the  2d  cavalry  in 
March,  1855,  and  a  captain  in  May,  1856 ;  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  a  battle  with  the  Co- 
manches  in  Texas,  Oct.  1,  1859;  resigned  his 
commission  Feb.  27,  1861,  entered  the  confed- 
erate service,  was  made  a  colonel,  and  com- 
manded a  brigade  in  the  battle  of  Bull  run, 
where  his  conduct  was  highly  approved  in  the 
report  of  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston ;  was  promoted 
to  be  a  brigadier-general,  and  commanded  the 
confederates  in  the  battle  of  Ball's  bluff,  Oct. 
19,  1861. 

EWELL,  KicHAED  Stoddard,  a  general  in 
the  service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in 
the  district  of  Columbia  about  1820,  was  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1840,  and  appointed  a 
brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  1st  dragoons;  be- 
came a  1st  lieutenant  in  Sept.  1845 ;  was  bre- 
vetted  a  captain  for  gallantry  at  Contreras  and 
Churubusco,  Aug.  20,  1847 ;  became  captain  in 
Aug.  1849;  distinguished  himself  in  a  battle 
with  the  Apaches  in  New  Mexico,  June  27, 
1857;  resigned  his  commission  in  the  U.  S. 
army.  May  7,  1861,  entered  the  confederate 
service,  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general,  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Blackburn's  ford,  July  18, 
1861,  and  was  at  Bull  run,  but  did  not  take  an 
active  part  in  the  battle.  He  was  subsequently 
promoted  to  be  a  major-general  and  appointed 
to  the  command  of  a  corps  in  the  army  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  accompanied  Lee  in  his  movement 
against  Pope  in  the  latter  part  of  Aug.  1862, 
and  on  the  27th  was  defeated  by  Hooker  at 
Kettle  run,  near  Manassas  Junction,  with  con- 
siderable loss.  He  took  part  in  the  battles 
fought  near  Bull  run,  Aug.  28-30,  and  also 
in  the  succeeding  Maryland  campaign,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  was  severely  wounded  and 
obliged  for  a  time  to  retire  from  duty. 


F 


FAIR  OAKS.  See  Chickahomint. 
FARMINGTON.  See  Coeinth. 
FARRAGUT,  David  Glasooe,  an  American 
naval  officer,  born  near  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  in 
1801.  He  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  at 
the  age  of  11,  and  his  first  service  was  on  board 
the  Essex,  Capt.  David  Porter,  in  which  while 
still  a  boy  he  witnessed  one  of  the  most  terrible 
sea  fights  on  record.  Before  the  loss  of  the  Es- 
sex he  served  as  acting  lieutenant  on  board  the 
Atlantic,  an  armed  prize.  On  Jan.  1,  1821,  he 
was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant  and  ordered  to 
the  West  India  station.  Afterward  he  was  on 
duty  at  the  Norfolk  navy  yard,  where,  except 
for  two  years  during  which  he  cruised  in  the 


Yandalia  on  the  Brazil  station,  he  remained 
until  1833.  •  He  then  returned  to  the  Brazilian 
coast,  as  executive  officer  of  the  sloop  of  war 
Natchez.  In  1838  he  was  in  the  West  Indies. 
In  1841  he  was  commissioned  commander  and 
ordered  to  the  sloop  of  war  Decatur,  of  the 
Brazil  squadron.  After  3  years'  leave  of  ab- 
sence he  was  ordered  to  the  Norfolk  navy  yard 
in  1845,  and  remained  there  until  1847,  when 
he  took  command  of  the  sloop  of  war  Saratoga, 
of  the  home  squadron.  He  was  again  on  duty 
for  a  while  at  Norfolk ;  in  1851  was  appointed 
assistant  inspector  of  ordnance ;  in  1854  became 
commander  of  the  Mare  island  (Cal.)  navy 
yard;  in  Sept.  1855,  was  commissioned  cap- 
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tain;  and  from  1858  to  May,  1860,  was  in 
command  of  the  steam  sloop  of  war  Brooklyn, 
of  the  home  squadron.  In  1861  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  naval  retiring  board  which  met  in 
October  at  New  York.  When  the  expedition 
against  New  Orleans  was  fitted  out,  he  was  in- 
trusted with  the  command  of  the  naval  forces, 
and  hoisting  his  flag  on  board  the  Hartford, 
sailed  from  Philadelphia  in  the  latter  part  of 
Jan.  1862.  On  reaching  the  gulf  of  Mexico  he 
organized  the  "  western  gulf  blockading  squad- 
ron," of  which  he  is  still  in  command  (Dec. 
1862),  entered  the  Mississippi  in  March,  and 
after  a  terrific  bombardment  passed  Forts 
Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  April  24,  destroyed  a 
large  fieet  of  confederate  gunboats,  and  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river  to  New  Orleans.  On  the 
25th  he  silenced  two  heavy  batteries,  and  at 
noon  of  the  same  day  the  city  lay  at  the  mercy 
of  the  guns  of  his  fleet.  After  the  land  forces 
under  Gen.  Butler  had  occupied  the  place, 
Flag  Ofiicer  Farragut  proceeded  to  Yicksburg, 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  that  place;  and, 
running  his  vessels  safely  past  the  powerful 
batteries  of  the  enemy,  communicated  with 
Flag  Officer  Davis,  who  had  brought  down 
another  flotilla  from  the  upper  Mississippi. 
Notwithstanding  the  gallant  exertions  of  the 
two  commanders,  the  attack  failed,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  a  sufficient  land  force  to  cooperate; 
and  Flag  Officer  Farragut  repassed  the  batter- 
ies, and  withdrew  his  fleet  to  Pensacola.  On 
July  11,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  pres- 
ident, he  received  the  thanks  of  both  houses 
of  congress,  and  on  the  reorganization  of  the 
navy  in  the  same  month  was  placed  first  on  the 
list  of  rear  admirals.  While  in  command  of  the 
western  gulf  blockading  squadron  in  the  fol- 
lowing autumn,  he  captured  Corpus  Christi, 
Sabine  Pass,  and  Galveston. 

FAUNTLEROY,  Thomas  T.,  a  general  in  the 
service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Vir- 
ginia, entered  the  U.  S.  army  as  major  in  the 
2d  dragoons,  June  8,  1836.  He  was  promoted 
to  be  lieutenant-colonel  in  1846,  but  did  not 
serve  with  his  regiment  in  Mexico.  He  became 
colonel  of  the  1st  dragoons  in  1850.  Resigning 
his  commission  May  13,  1861,  he  entered  the 
southern  army,  and  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general.  He  soon  afterward  resigned  this  com- 
mission also  and  retired  to  private  life. 

FERRERO,  Edward,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  of  Italian 
parents  in  Granada,  Spain,  Jan.  10,  1832.  He 
was  brought  to  the  IJnited  States  in  his  infancy, 
and  at  the  age  of  15  entered  a  French  importing 
house  in  New  York.  Soon  after  reaching  man- 
hood he  succeeded  his  parents  in  a  dancing 
school,  and  for  several  summers  taught  dancing 
in  the  military  academy  at  West  Point.  In  1861 
he  raised  the  51st  regiment  New  York  volun- 
teers (the  "  Shepard  Rifles  ")?  at  the  head  of 
which  he  proceeded  in  November  to  Annapolis. 
Thence  he  accompanied  Gen.  Burnside's  expe- 
dition to  Roanoke  island  and  Newbern,  at  both 
whioh  places  he  highly  distinguished  himself. 


Gen.  Burnside  gave  him  the  command  of  a 
brigade  under  Gen.  Reno,  and  he  remained  at 
Newbern  until  his  division  was  ordered  to  the 
Potomac  in  July,  1862.  During  Gen.  Pope's 
campaign  in  Virginia  he  continued  to  serve  in 
the  division  of  Gen.  Reno,  who  asked  the  presi- 
dent for  his  promotion.  He  was  in  the  battles 
of  South  mountain  and  Antietam,  and  for  his 
bravery  and  eflScient  services  in  the  latter  en- 
gagement was  appointed  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers,  Sept.  19.  He  now  (Dec.  1862)  com- 
mands the  2d  brigade  of  Gen.  Sturgis's  division 
in  the  9th  army  corps. 

FERRY,  Orris  S.,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in;  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Bethel, 
Conn.,  Aug.  15,  1823.  He  was  graduated  at 
Yale  college  in  1844,  studied  law,  and  com- 
menced practice  at  Nor  walk,  Conn.  In  1855- 
'6  he  was  a  member  of  the  state  senate;  from 
1856  to  1859  district  attorney  for  Fairfield 
county;  and  in  1860-61  representative  in  con- 
gress. In  July,  1861,  he  took  the  field  as  colonel 
of  the  5th  regiment  Connecticut  volunteers,  and 
joined  Gen.  Banks's  corps  in  Maryland.  He 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers, 
March  17,  1862,  and  assigned  to  a  brigade  in 
Shields's  division,  from  which  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  command  in  Gen.  Peck's  division 
of  the  4th  army  corps  under  Gen.  Keyes. 

FLINT,  Austin,  an  American  physician,  born 
in  Petersham,  Mass.,  in  1812.  He  was  educat- 
ed at  Amherst  and  Harvard  colleges,  and  grad- 
uated M.D.  at  Harvard  in  1833.  After  prac- 
tising successively  in  Boston  and  Northampton, 
he  removed  in  1836  to  Buffalo;  in  1844  was 
appointed  professor  of  the  institutes  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  the  Rush  medical  college  at 
Chicago ;  resigned  after  one  year,  and  in  1846 
established  the  ''Buffalo  Medical  Journal," 
which  he  edited  for  10  years.  In  connection 
with  Professors  White  and  Hamilton  he  founded 
in  1847  the  Buffalo  medical  college,  in  which 
he  was  for  6  years  professor  of  the  principles 
and  practice  of  medicine  and  of  clinical  medi- 
cine. From  1852  to  1856  he  filled  the  chair 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  in  the 
university  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  then  accepted 
a  professorship  of  pathology  and  clinical  medi- 
cine in  Buffalo.  From  1858  to  1861  he  spent 
the  winters  in  New  Orleans  as  professor  of 
clinical  medicine  in  the  school  of  medicine  and 
visiting  physician  to  the  charity  hospital.  In 
1859  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  two 
years  later  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  medicine  in  the  Belle- 
vue  college  hospital,  and  of  pathology  and 
practical  medicine  in  the  Long  Island  college 
hospital,  and  visiting  physician  to  Bellevue.  Dr. 
Flint  has  published  "  Clinical  Reports  on  Con- 
tinued Fever"  (Buffalo,  1852) ;  "  Clinical  Re- 
port on  Chronic  Pleurisy"  (1853);  "Clinical 
Report  on  Dysentery"  (1853);^  "Physical  Ex- 
ploration and  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  affecting 
the  Respiratory  Organs"  (1856);  and  "Practi- 
cal Treatise  on  the  Pathology,  Diagnosis,  and 
Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Heart"  (1859). 
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His  essays  "  On  the  Yariations  of  Pitch  in  Per- 
cussion and  Respiratory  Sounds,"  and  "  On  the 
Clinical  Study  of  the  Heart  Sounds  in  Health 
and  Disease,"  received  the  first  prizes  of  the 
American  medical  association  in  1852  and  1859. 
A  translation  of  the  former  of  these  and  of  his 
clinical  reports  appeared  in  Paris  in  1854. 

FLORIDA  BLANOA,  Josef  Monino,  count 
of,  a  Spanish  statesman,  born  in  Murcia  in  1728, 
died  in  Seville  in  1809.  His  family  was  noble, 
but  poor.  He  became  an  advocate,  was  ap- 
pointed fiscal  to  the  tribunal  of  the  council  of 
Castile,  and  made  a  report  upon  the  affair  of 
the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  which  led  to  his 
appointment  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
Rome.  In  1777  he  became  premier  to  Charles 
III.,  and  his  administration  of  15  years  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  brilliant  epochs 
of  Spanish  history.  He  built  extensive  roads, 
canals,  bridges,  and  conduits ;  created  more  than 
60  agricultural  societies  and  numerous  philan- 
thropic institutions ;  founded  the  national  bank 
of  St.  Charles,  and  the  Spanish  company  of  the 
Philippines;  made  treaties  of  commerce  with 
the  Porte,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  amity  and 
peace  with  Portugal,  which  quieted  the  dis- 
putes about  the  South  American  colonies,  and 
treaties  with  the  emperor  of  Morocco  and  Hy- 
der  Ali ;  was  the  first  to  propose  and  to  carry 
into  effect  with  Russia  and  Prussia  a  condition 
of  armed  neutrality,  by  means  of  which  he 
hoped  to  deprive  England  of  the  results  of  her 
maritime  superiority ;  sought  to  avert  the  war 
which  in  spite  of  his  efforts  was  declared 
against  Spain  by  England  in  1778,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  making  its  burdens  lighter  on  the 
people  than  those  of  any  previous  one  of  equal 
duration ;  made  a  treaty  with  Tripoli ;  effect- 
ually punished  the  Algerine  pirates;  opened 
the  trade  with  America  to  the  world ;  reduced 
direct  taxes  and  imposts ;  introduced  great  and 
valuable  reforms  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice; ordered  the  taking  of  a  census;  and 
caused  the  preparation  of  a  geographical  gazet- 
teer of  Spain.  ITotwithstanding  such  impor- 
tant services,  in  1792,  after  having  been  for  3 
years  the  premier  of  the  imbecile  Charles  IV., 
lie  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Pampeluna, 
where  but  for  the  assistance  of  his  brother  he 
would  have  perished  from  starvation.  He  was 
at  length  permitted  to  retire  to  Murcia.  "When 
the  Spaniards  rose  against  ITapoleon  in  1808  he 
was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  central 
junta  of  the  kingdom,  but  soon  sank  under  the 
onerous  duties  of  that  ofiice.  Among  his  pub- 
lished works  are :  Bespuesta  fiscal  sohre  la  libre 
disposicion,  patronato  yproteccion  inmediato  de 
8.  M,  en  los  Menes  occupados  a  los  Jesuitas 
(Madrid,  1768) ;  and  Juicio  imparcial  sohre  las 
iettras  en  forma  de  Ireve,  puMicados  por  la  curia 
Eomana,  &c.  (l768-'9). 

FOOTE,  Andeew  Hull,  a  rear  admiral  in  the 
U.  S.  navy,  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Sept. 
12,  1806.  He  is  the  son  of  Samuel  A.  Foote, 
formerly  governor  of  Connecticut  and  a  senator 
in  congress,  where  in  1830  he  offered  the  resolu- 


tion "  on  the  public  lands"  which  gave  rise  to 
the  debate  on  nullification  between  Daniel 
Webster  and  Robert  Y.  Hayne.  At  the  age 
of  16  young  Foote  entered  the  navy  as  acting 
midshipman,  and  made  his  first  cruise  in  the 
schooner  Grampus,  which  formed  part  of  the 
squadron  sent  in  1823  to  chastise  the  pirates  in 
the  West  Indian  archipelago.  In  1824  he  ob- 
tained his  warrant  as  midshipman,  in  1827  he 
became  a  passed  midshipman,  and  in  1830  was 
commissioned  a  lieutenant.  In  1833  he  was 
flag  lieutenant  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron, 
and  in  1838  circumnavigated  the  globe  with 
Commodore  Read  as  1st  lieutenant  of  the 
sloop  of  war  John  Adams,  participating  in  an 
attack  on  the  pirates  of  Sumatra,  and  rendering 
assistance  to  the  American  missionaries  in  Ho- 
nolulu, who  had  been  persecuted  by  the  French 
naval  commander  on  that  station.  While  sta- 
tioned at  the  naval  asylum  in  1841-'3  he  pre- 
vailed upon  many  of  the  inmates  to  give  up 
their  spirit  rations,  being  one  of  the  first  to  in- 
troduce the  principle  of  total  abstinence  from 
intoxicating  drinks  in  the  navy;  and  during 
a  cruise  in  the  Cumberland  in  1843-5,  he  not 
only  induced  the  crew  to  forego  the  use  of 
spirits,  but  personally  superintended  their  re- 
ligious instruction,  delivering  every  Sunday  an 
extemporaneous  sermon,  at  which  upward  of 
200  sailors  attended.  In  1849,  in  command  of 
the  brig  Perry,  he  joined  the  squadron  under 
Commodore  Gregory  on  the  African  coast, 
where  during  the  next  2^  years  he  was  active- 
ly and  successfully  engaged  in  suppressing  the 
slave  trade.  In  connection  with  this  cruise  he 
published  in  1852  a  work  entitled  *' Africa  and 
the  American  Flag."  After  serving  on  the 
naval  retiring  board,  he  was  appointed  in  1856 
to  the  command  of  the  sloop  Portsmouth,  and 
ordered  to  proceed  to  the  China  station.  Ar- 
riving at  Canton  just  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  between  the  English  and 
Chinese,  he  exerted  himself  in  protecting  the 
property  of  American  citizens ;  and  having  been 
fired  upon  from  the  Canton  barrier  forts  while 
in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  he  received  per- 
mission from  his  commanding  officer.  Commo- 
dore Armstrong,  to  demand  an  apology  for  the 
indignity.  This  being  refused,  he  attacked  the 
forts,  4  in  number,  with  the  Portsmouth,  sup- 
ported by  the  Levant,  breached  the  largest  and 
strongest,  and  landing  with  a  force  of  280  sail- 
ors and  marines,  carried  the  work  by  storm. 
The  remaining  forts  were  successively  carried, 
with  a  total  loss  of  40  to  the  attacking  party. 
The  works  were  massive  granite  structures, 
with  walls  7  feet  thick,  mounting  176  guns  and 
garrisoned  by  5,000  men,  of  whom  400  were 
killed  and  wounded.  This  exploit,  performed 
in  the  presence  of  the  British  and  French  fleets 
in  the  Canton  river,  greatly  enhanced  the  repu- 
tation of  the  American  navy  abroad.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war  in  1861  Com- 
mander Foote  was  executive  officer  at  the 
Brooklyn  navy  yard.  In  July,  1861,  he  was 
commissioned  a  captain,  and  in  the  following 
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September  was  appointed  to  succeed  Command- 
er Eodgers  as  flag  officer  of  the  flotilla  fitting 
out  in  the  western  waters  to  act  against 
the  enemy.  He  personally  superintended  the 
completion  of  this  work  during  the  next  few 
months,  and  on  Feb.  4,  1862,  sailed  from  Cairo 
with  a  fleet  of  7  gunboats,  of  which  4  were 
iron-clad,  to  attack  Fort  Henry  on  the  Tennes- 
see river.  Without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of 
the  land  force  under  Gen.  Grant,  which  was  to 
cooperate  with  him,  he  opened  fire  upon  the 
fort  at  noon  of  the  6th,  and  after  a  warm  ac- 
tion of  two  hours  compelled  its  surrender. 
Returning  to  Cairo,  he  sailed  soon  after  for  the 
Cumberland  river,  and  on  the  14th  attacked 
Fort  Donelson.  The  action  was  sustained 
with  great  vigor  on  both  sides  for  an  hour  and 
a  quarter,  when  the  fleet  was  obliged  to  haul 
off  just  as  the  enemy's  water  batteries  had  been 
silenced,  in  consequence  of  two  of  the  gun- 
boats becoming  unmanageable  by  having  their 
steering  apparatus  shot  away.  Flag  Officer 
Foote  was  severely  wounded  in  the  ankle  by 
a  fragment  of  a  64-pound  shot,  and  his  ship, 
the  St.  Louis,  was  struck  61  tunes.  Though 
suffering  from  his  wound,  which  compelled 
him  to  move  about  on  crutches,  he  proceeded 
down  the  Mississippi  with  his  fleet,  strength- 
ened by  the  accession  of  a  number  of  mortar 
boats,  and  commenced  the  siege  of  Island  No. 
Ten.  After  the  reduction  of  that  place,  he  ap- 
plied to  the  government  for  a  leave  of  absence, 
and  early  in  May  turned  over  his  command  to 
Capt.  C.  H.  Davis,  and  left  for  his  home  in  New 
Haven.  Upon  being  restored  to  health,  he  was 
appointed  chief  of  the  bureau  of  equipment  and 
recruiting  under  the  new  organization  of  the 
navy,  which  office  he  still  holds  (Dec.  1862). 
In  July,  1862,  he  was  also  appointed  by  the 
president  one  of  the  9  rear  admirals  on  the 
active  list. 

FOENEY,  John  H.,  a  general  in  the  service 
of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Lincoln  co., 
N.  C,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1852  and 
appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  7th  in- 
fantry ;  became  2d  lieutenant  in  the  10th  infan- 
try in  March,  1855,  and  1st  lieutenant  in  Aug. 
1855.  He  resigned  his  commission  Jan.  28, 
1861,  and  is  now  a  brigadier-general  in  the  con- 
federate army. 

FOENEY,  John  Wein,  an  American  journal- 
ist, born  at  Lancaster,  Penn.,  Sept.  30, 181T.  In 
1833  he  became  an  apprentice  in  the  printing 
office  of  the  Lancaster  "  Journal,"  and  in  1837 
editor  and  joint  proprietor  of  the  Lancaster 
"  Intelligencer ;"  and  in  1840  he  united  that  pa- 
per with  the  "Journal."  Becoming  known  as 
an  able  advocate  of  the  principles  and  measures 
of  the  democratic  party,  he  removed  in  1845  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  was  long  the  editor  of 
the  "  Pennsylvanian,"  one  of  the  boldest  and 
most  decided  of  the  journals  engaged  in  pro- 
moting the  democratic  cause.  In  1851  he  was 
chosen  clerk  of  the  II.  S.  house  of  representa- 
tives, and  was  reelected  in  1853.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  his  official  duty  he  presided  at  the 


beginning  of  the  35th  congress  over  the  pro- 
longed contest  which  resulted  in  the  election 
as  speaker  of  the  Hon.  N.  P.  Banks,  and  gained 
great  credit  from  the  impartial  manner  in 
which  he  performed  his  part  on  that  memora- 
ble occasion.  Meanwhile  he  had  ceased  his 
connection  with  the  "  Pennsylvanian,"  and  had 
become  editor  of  the  "Union,"  the  democratic 
organ  at  Washington.  This  post  he  resigned 
in  1856,  that  he  might  devote  himself  to  se- 
curing the  election  of  Mr.  Buchanan  in  the 
presidential  canvass  of  that  year.  He  now  re- 
turned to  Pennsylvania,  and  was  chosen  chair- 
man of  the  democratic  state  committee ;  and  in 
Jan.  1857,  he  was  brought  forward  in  the  legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania  as  the  democratic  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  U.  S.  senator,  but  was 
defeated  by  Mr.  Cameron,  and  on  Aug.  1  fol- 
lowing began  in  Philadelphia  the  publication 
of  "The  Press,"  an  independent  democratic 
journal.  The  breach  between  the  northern 
and  southern  wings  of  the  democratic  party 
having  now  become  evident,  Mr.  Forney  threw 
himself  with  ardor  into  the  contest,  espous- 
ing the  opinions  of  which  Mr.  Douglas  was  the 
chief  ^  representative.  When  the  Lecompton 
constitution  of  Kansas  became  a  topic  of 
public  debate,  he  adopted  an  attitude  of  deter- 
mined opposition  to  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Buchanan,  and  was  anew  chosen  clerk  of  the 
house  of  representatives  in  the  36th  con- 
gress. His  antagonism  to  the  schemes  of 
southern  politicians  and  to  the  institution  of 
slavery,  which  he  judged  to  be  the  chief  instru- 
ment of  these  schemes,  now  assumed  an  un- 
compromising character ;  and  during  the  exist- 
ing civil  war  he  has  used  all  his  influence  in 
support  of  the  federal  government,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  every  method  of  ending  the  war  which 
he  has  regarded  as  compromising  the  honor 
and  the  future  peace  of  the  nation.  Since  1861 
he  has  published,  in  addition  to  "The  Press" 
at  Philadelphia,  a  weekly  paper  in  the  city  of 
Washington  entitled  "The  Chronicle;"  this 
also  began  to  appear  daily  in  Oct.  1862. 

FOET  CEAIC,  a  military  work  in  New 
Mexico,  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Eio 
Grande,  10  m.  N.  from  Yalverde,  140  m.  N» 
from  El  Paso,  and  120  m.  S.  W.  from  Santa 
F6.  Previous  to  Feb.  19,  1862,  skirmishing 
between  the  national  and  Texan  forces  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  fort  had  resulted  in  what  was 
supposed  to  be  a  retreat  of  the  latter ;  on  the 
20th,  however,  they  were  seen  approaching  the 
fort,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  river.  At  this  time 
Col.  Canby  was  in  command  at  Fort  Craig, 
with  about  5  regiments  of  infantry,  a  detach- 
ment of  cavalry,  and  two  batteries ;  the  Texans, 
under  Col.  Steele,  numbered  about  2,000,  be- 
ing a  part  of  Gen.  Sibley's  brigade.  On  the 
morning  of  the  21st  Col.  Canby  ordered  his 
force  to  advance  up  the  W.  bank  of  the  river 
to  prevent  the  Texans  from  reaching  the  water 
at  the  only  point  where  the  shore  was  favor- 
able for  crossing.  This  position  was  about  7 
m.  N.  of  the  fort,  near  the  village  of  Yalverde, 
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before  mentioned.  The  point  of  destination 
being  reached,  the  Texans  were  formed  on  the 
opposite  bank,  having  arrived  first ;  the  Union 
batteries  were  opened  upon  them,  and  they 
retreated  with  a  loss  of  25  or  30  killed ;  then 
the  Union  force  crossed  to  the  E.  bank,  and 
continued  the  fight.  From  this  time  till  1 
o'clock  P.  M.  the  battle  was  fought  chiefly  by 
artillery,  Ool.  Roberts  being  in  command  of  the 
United  States  troops ;  Ool.  Oanby  then  came 
upon  the  field  with  a  regiment  of  volunteers, 
and  took  command  in  person.  "Oapt.  McRae 
was  stationed  with  a  battery  at  the  extreme 
kft  of  the  Union  line ;  near  him  was  a  thick 
forest,  within  the  shelter  of  which  large  bodies 
of  the  Texans  had  been  for  some  time  collect- 
ing. Ool.  Oanby  determined  to  dislodge  them 
from  this  position,  and  for  that  purpose  ordered 
McRae's  battery  to  advance  upon  the  woods, 
supported  by  two  companies  of  regulars  and 
two  companies  of  volunteers.  Seeing  this 
movement,  the  Texans  began  a  series  of  infan- 
try charges  upon  the  battery  of  the  most  des- 
perate character.  The  battle  then  became  a 
savage  contest  between  Oapt.  McRae  and  the 
main  body  of  the  enemy  ;  charge  after  charge 
was  made  and  repelled,  till  every  man  at  the 
guns  save  one  or  two  was  slain,  McRae  falling 
among  the  last.  The  infantry  which  should 
have  supported  the  battery  precipitately  re- 
treated. With  the  fall  of  the  battery  the  fate 
of  the  day  was  decided  against  the  Union  for- 
ces, who  retired  to  Fort  Craig,  having  lost  60 
killed  and  140  wounded.  The  loss  on  the  other 
side  was  variously  estimated  at  100  to  600 
killed  and  wounded. — After  their  success  at 
Fort  Oraig,  the  Texans  went  toward  the  north- 
east and  captured  Santa  F^;  soon  afterward 
they  attempted  to  take  Fort  Union,  in  San 
Miguel  CO.,  but  were  defeated ;  they  then  evac- 
uated Santa  F6,  leaving  their  sick  and  wound- 
ed, retreated  southward  toward  El  Paso,  pass- 
ing Fort  Oraig  in  their  way,  and  were  engaged 
in  various  small  skirmishes.  "When  near  Fort 
Fillmore,  30  m.  IST.  from  El  Paso,  Gen.  Sibley, 
Ool.  Steele,  and  Ool.  Green  having  united  their 
forces,  they  found  themselves  between  Gen. 
Canby's  force  from  Fort  Oraig  and  about  5,000 
new  troops  from  Oalifornia.  Sibley's  force 
numbered  about  3,500  men,  well  armed  and 
all  mounted,  having  with  them  abundant  ar- 
tillery, including  9  mountain  howitzers.  A 
battle  ensued,  resulting  in  the  defeat  and  rout 
of  the  Texans,  who  lost  their  stores,  horses  and 
mules,  arms,  and  ammunition ;  a  great  number 
of  them  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  nearly 
one  half  their  force  taken  prisoners.  Gen.  Sibley, 
with  Ools.  Steele  and  Green  and  150  men  of 
Green's  regiment,  escaped;  but  before  they 
reached  El  Paso  Sibley  and  Steele  are  reported 
to  have  been  assassinated  by  the  Texan  soldiers, 
enraged  at  their  defeat.  The  Union  forces  im- 
mediately after  the  fight  took  possession  of  El 
Paso  and  Fort  Bliss,  which  is  near  by,  and  sent  a 
detachment  to  Oamp  Quitman,  Texas,  80  m.  E. 
from  El  Paso.  Thereupon  the  Texans  evacuated 


Fort  Davis,  200  m.  E.  from  El  Paso,  and  all  the 
other  forts  in  the  extreme  north-west  of  their 
state.  Fort  Olark,  120  m.  from  San  Antonio, 
being  the  nearest  one  to  El  Paso  held  by  them. 
FORT  DONELSON,  a  military  work  erected 
by  the  confederates  in  1861,  situated  in  Tennes- 
see on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Oumberland  river, 
about  9  m.  S.  from  the  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
state  line,  and  a  mile  below  the  town  of  Dover. 
The  Oumberland  river  at  the  point  described 
makes  a  short  bend  toward  the  west.  At  the 
water's  edge  two  formidable  batteries  were 
placed,  commanding  the  river  for  some  distance 
N.  Behind  these  batteries  the  bank  rises  some- 
what abruptly  to  a  height  of  100  feet;  upon 
the  top  of  this  elevation  is  Fort  Donelson,  an 
irregular  work,  enclosing  about  100  acres.  The 
country  W.  of  it  is  rocky,  heavily  wooded,  and 
broken  into  ridges.  Directly  W.  of  the  fort 
are  extensive  abatis,  a  semicircle  of  batteries, 
and  a  trench  for  riflemen  running  completely 
round  the  works,  and  including  the  town  of 
Dover.  Gen.  Pillow  was  in  command  of  the 
fort  till  Feb.  13,  when  Gen.  Floyd  arrived  and 
superseded  him ;  the  third  in  rank  was  Gen. 
Buckner.  Gen.  Grant,  then  in  command  at  Fort 
Henry,  on  the  Tennessee  river,  having  deter- 
mined to  attack  Fort  Donelson  from  two  direc- 
tions, made  the  following  arrangements:  a 
small  portion  of  the  force  in  Fort  Henry  was 
to  proceed  down  the  Tennessee,  turning  back 
all  reenforcements  with  orders  to  wait  at  Pa- 
ducah  for  the  arrival  of  gunboats  and  transports 
from  Oairo,  and  then  to  proceed  with  these  up 
the  Oumberland  river  to  Fort  Donelson ;  at  the 
same  time,  a  land  force,  under  Gen.  Grant  in 
person,  was  to  go  from  Fort  Henry  across  to 
the  same  point ;  there  the  two  bodies  and  the 
gunboats  were  to  cooperate.  The  force  which 
went  by  the  river  numbered  about  10,000 ;  that 
by  land  was  about  15,000  strong.  Of  the  gun- 
boats, under  Flag  Oflicer  Foote,  four,  the  Louis- 
ville, St.  Louis,  Oarondelet,  and  Mound  Oity, 
were  iron-clad;  and  two,  the  Lexington  and  Oon- 
estoga,  were  wooden.  The  column  which  went 
by  the  river  was  expected  to  be  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Donelson  on  the  night  of  Wednesday, 
Feb.  12,  ready  to  begin  the  attack  on  Thursday 
morning,  in  conjunction  with  the  force  from 
Fort  Henry ;  the  latter  reached  the  point  of 
destination  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  but  the 
former  did  not  arrive  till  the  night  of  Thursday. 
The  land  division,  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
drove  in  the  pickets,  and  commenced  the  in- 
vestment of  the  fort.  On  Thursday,  the  force 
from  below  not  coming  up,  those  already  on  the 
ground  spent  the  day  in  esttending  their  lines, 
and  in  sharp  skirmishing  with  the  confederates, 
which  resulted  in  the  loss  to  the  national  side  of 
30  killed  and  170  wounded.  During  the  day  also, 
the  Oarondelet  singly  engaged  the  confederate 
batteries,  firing  102  shots,  and  receiving  a  severe 
fire  in  return ;  she  was  finally  compelled  to  re- 
tire, a  heavy  shot  having  entered  one  of  her 
forward  ports,  disabling  her  and  wounding  8 
men.    The  troops  from  down  the  river  arrived 
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at  midnight,  and  commenced  the  great  laboi* 
of  disembarkation ;  this  was  finished  by  noon 
of  Friday,  the  14th,  though  the  troops  did  not 
before  night  effect  a  complete  junction  with 
those  of  Gen.  Grant.  During  the  day  of  Friday 
continual  and  severe  skirmishing  went  on, 
though  not  with  as  much  loss  as  on  Thursday ; 
the  day  was  piercingly  cold,  and  the  men  suf- 
fered extremely  from  exposure  without  suf- 
ficient or  suitable  food.  At  about  3  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  the  gunboat  fleet  went  alone  into 
action  with  the  fort.  An  hour  and  a  quarter 
of  severe  fighting  ensued,  at  very  short  range ; 
at  the  end  of  that  time  the  fire  of  the  fort  had 
become  feeble,  and  the  boats  were  preparing 
to  give  the  final  blow  to  the  battle,  when  two 
shots  from  the  fort  disabled  the  steering  ap- 
paratus of  the  fiag  ship  St.  Louis  and  of  the 
Louisville ;  they  at  once  drifted  helplessly  away. 
The  confederates  directly  saw  their  advantage, 
returned  to  the  river  battery,  from  which  they 
had  been  driven  by  the  severity  of  the  national 
fire,  and  poured  upon  the  fleet  the  whole  weight 
of  their  metal,  compelling  the  boats  to  with- 
draw. During  this  action  the  flag  ship  received 
59  shots,  and  each  of  the  others  about  half  as 
many ;  the  Union  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
was  54.  Nothing  of  note  occurred  during  the 
night.  The  morning  of  Saturday,  the  15th,  was 
still  bitterly  cold,  and  the  national  troops  were 
stiff  and  sore.  Soon  after  dawn,  without  a  mo- 
ment's warning,  the  confederates  hurled  forth 
a  force  of  3,000  men  upon  the  extreme  right  of 
the  opposing  army,  where  Gen.  McOlernand  was 
in  command;  accompanying  this  large  body 
of  infantry  were  12  pieces  of  artillery.  Two 
Illinois  regiments  sustained  the  shock  of  this 
attack  bravely  for  a  time,  but  were  overcome ; 
then,  reenforced  by  as  many  more,  they  made  a 
fresh  stand,  and  checked  the  hostile  advance ; 
at  once  3  more  Illinois  regiments,  2  of  Ohio,  1 
of  Kentucky,  and  a  battery  were  added  to 
these.  From  the  time  of  commencing  till  near- 
ly noon,  the  fight  raged  most  fiercely  upon  the 
Union  right ;  regiment  after  regiment,  want- 
ing ammunition,  was  forced  to  give  way,  and 
their  places  were  supplied  by  others.  At  noon 
the  confederates,  who  had  thus  far  been  steadily 
gaining  ground,  were  driven  back  to  their  in- 
trenchments  by  a  combined  fire  of  artillery  and 
musketry  from  2  batteries  and  3  regiments.  A 
lull  then  ensued.  Gen.  Grant  had  by  that  time 
learned  from  Flag  Ofiicer  Foote  that  the  gun- 
boats could  not  be  put  in  a  condition  to  render 
effective  assistance  for  several  days;  but  the 
critical  situation  of  affairs  upon  the  field  made 
it  necessary  that  a  decisive  step  should  be  taken 
at  once.  Accordingly,  a  general  attack  from 
the  Union  lines  was  ordered,  the  left,  under 
Gen.  0.  F.  Smith,  taking  the  lead.  At  3  o'clock 
he  moved  forward,  having  at  his  command  10 
regiments.  The  hills  in  front  of  his  position 
were  some  of  the  most  abrupt  of  all  upon  which 
the  confederates  were  posted.  Gen.  Smith  de- 
tailed the  2d  and  7th  Iowa  and  the  52d  Indiana 
regiments  for  the  work  of  storming  these  heights, 


while  he  sent  the  remainder  of  his  division 
toward  the  right  for  the  purpose  of  diverting 
attention  from  the  main  point  of  attack;  he 
then  in  person  headed  the  storming  party,  and 
advanced  up  the  hill.  The  confederates'  fire 
was  v^ry  severe,  but  the  column  steadily  went 
on,  ana  gained  the  works,  though  with  a  heavy 
loss;  then  delivering  their  own  fire  for  the 
first  time,  they  drove  the  enemy  from  their 
position,  and  with  the  aid  of  reenforcements  at 
once  secured  the  ground.  Meanwhile,  on  the 
right,  an  extemporized  division,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Gen.  Lewis  Wallace,  was  enthusi- 
astically advancing;  the  news  of  the  success 
on  the  left  added  to  their  spirit,  and  though 
the  fighting  was  most  severe,  the  national  force 
gained  a  continual  advantage,  till  at  dusk  they 
had  recovered  all  the  ground  they  had  lost  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  had  driven  the 
enemy  back  within  their  fortifications.  The 
men  clamored  for  an  assault  the  same  night, 
but  it  was  thought  prudent  to  postpone  it  till 
the  next  morning.  On  Sunday  morning,  how- 
ever, before  any  movement  could  be  made,  the 
fort  was  surrendered.  It  appeared  that  on 
Saturday  night,  at  a  consultation  of  the  confed- 
erate generals,  Gen.  Floyd  had  determined  to 
withdraw  with  his  brigade.  He  accordingly 
turned  over  the  command  of  the  fort  to  Gen. 
Pillow,  who  passed  it  to  Gen.  Buckner,  and  re- 
tired with  Floyd  up  the  Cumberland  river, 
taking  away  about  2,000  men  (not  5,000  as  at 
first  reported).  With  the  fort  16,000  prisoners 
were  surrendered  by  Gen.  Buckner.  Forty 
pieces  of  cannon,  many  thousand  small  arms, 
and  extensive  magazines  of  ordnance,  quarter- 
masters' and  commissary  stores,  were  also  cap- 
tured. The  Union  loss  was  about  250  killed, 
1,000  wounded,  and  150  missing;  that  of  the 
confederates,  according  to  their  own  report, 
was  very  nearly  equal ;  they  make  no  allow- 
ance, however,  for  the  missing,  which  included 
many  dead,  buried  by  the  national  troops.  This 
victory,  following  closely  upon  the  capture  of 
Fort  Henry,  was  of  signal  importance  to  the 
national  cause,  as  by  it  the  confederates'  line  of 
fortifications  was  broken,  and  their  means  of 
communication  between  east  and  west  destroyed. 
FORT  HENRY,  a  military  work  situated  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Tennessee  river,  near  the 
state  line  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  It  was 
an  important  confederate  post,  for  the  reason 
that  it  served  to  defend  the  railroad  communi- 
cation between  Memphis  and  Bowling  Green,  a 
line  of  transportation  much  used.  On  Feb.  3, 
1862,  a  large  force  of  federal  troops  under  Gen. 
McOlernand  embarked  at  Cairo,  went  up  the 
Ohio  to  Paducah,  and  thence  up  the  Tennessee 
river  toward  the  fort,  reaching  the  point  where 
they  were  to  land  on  the  evening  of  the  5th. 
Meanwhile  a  fleet  of  gunboats,  under  Flag 
Officer  Foote,  had  gone  up  the  river,  the  design 
being  to  make  a  simultaneous  attack  by  land 
and  water.  The  fleet  included  the  Essex,  Ca- 
rondelet,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Conestoga,  Ty- 
ler, and  Lexington.    The  plan  of  attack  was  as 
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follows :  one  division  of  troops  was  to  land  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  river,  to  prevent  the  fort 
from  receiving  reenforcements ;  the  second  di- 
vision was  to  land  on  the  W.  bank,  and  occupy 
certain  heights  overlooking  the  fort ;  the  third 
division. was  to  hold  itself  in  readiness  gn  the 
E.  side  to  aid  in  the  attack,  when  the  gunboats 
should  commence  shelling  the  fort.  This  plan 
was  materially  changed  on  account  of  the  mud- 
dy roads,  which  retarded  the  advance  of  the 
troops.  Thinking  it  best  not  to  wait  for  the 
coming  up  of  the  land  forces.  Flag  Officer  Foote 
began  the  attack  about  midday  on  the  6th. 
The  rapid  and  accurate  fire  of  the  boats  was 
replied  to  by  the  fort  with  spirit,  many  of  the 
shots  from  the  latter  striking  the  vessels,  by 
whose  armor  they  were  however  in  most  cases 
successfully  resisted.  After  the  fight  had  con- 
tinued for  about  half  an  hour,  a  shot  from  the 
fort  struck  the  boiler  of  the  Essex,  Commander 
Porter,  causing  an  escape  of  steam,  by  which 
29  officers  and  men  were  scalded,  5  of  them, 
including  the  2  pilots,  being  fatally  injured. 
One  man  in  the  same  boat  was  killed  by  a  can- 
non shot.  The  Cincinnati  had  one  man  killed 
and  9  wounded  during  the  engagement.  These 
were  all  the  casualties  on  the  Union  side. 
After  a  bombardment  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
the  fort  was  unconditionally  surrendered  by 
the  officer  in  command.  Gen.  Lloyd  Tilghman. 
Immediate  possession  was  taken  of  the  work, 
the  capture  including  Gen.  Tilghman  and  staff, 
60  or  70  men,  the  fort  and  effects,  20  guns,  and 
barracks  and  tents  for  15,000  men.  It  was  dis- 
covered that,  on  the  night  before  the  bombard- 
ment, the  fort  had  been  reenforced  by  1,000 
cavalry,  and  that  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  the 
entire  garrison,  thus  reenforced,  had  fled.  The 
loss  of  life  on  the  side  of  the  confederates  was 
thought  not  to  be  large,  only  4  dead  bodies 
being  found  within  the  work. 

FORT  JACKSOiT.  See  ISTew  Orleans,  Oc- 
cupation OF. 

FORT  MACON",  a  military  work  situated 
©n  Bogue  island,  at  the  entrance  to  and  com- 
manding the  harbor  of  Beaufort,  N.  C.  After 
the  battle  of  Newbern,  Gen.  Burnside's  forces 
took  peaceable  possession  of  Beaufort,  and  on 
March  23,  1862,  demanded  the  surrender  of 
Fort  Macon,  then  held  by  5  companies  of  con- 
federate troops,  and  commanded  by  Col.  M.  J. 
"White.  The  demand  being  refused,  prepara- 
tions were  immediately  made  for  the  reduction 
of  the  fort,  which  was  effected  April  25.  The 
Union  batteries  with  which  the  bombardment 
was  carried  on  were  3  in  number,  mounting  11 
pieces ;  one  was  of  3  30-pounder  Parrott  guns, 
one  of  4  10-inch,  and  one  of  4  8-inch  mortars. 
These  were  placed  on  Bogue  island,  also  called 
the  Spit ;  the  10-inch  mortars  were  1,650  yards, 
the  Parrott  guns  1,450  yards,  and  the  8-inch 
mortars  1,250  yards  from  the  fort.  Eighteen 
guns  on  the  fort  pointed  up  the  Spit  toward  the 
Union  batteries.  The  bombardment,  which 
was  conducted  under  the  immediate  command 
of  Gen.  Parke,  began  at  5^  A.  M.  on  April  25, 


and  ended  at  4  P.  M.  of  the  same  day,  1,100 
shots  having  been  fired  from  the  three  U.  S. 
batteries.  During  the  forenoon  the  Union  naval 
squadron,  including  three  steamers  and  a  bark, 
attempted  to  assist  in  the  bombardment;  but 
the  sea  was  rolling  too  heavily  to  admit  of  much 
accuracy  of  aim.  At  4  P.  M.  a  truce  till  the 
next  morning  was  agreed  upon,  and  at  10  A.M. 
on  the  26tli  the  terms  of  capitulation  were 
signed.  The  Union  loss  was  1  killed  and  2 
wounded ;  that  of  the  confederates  was  8  killed 
and  20  wounded. 

FORT  PICKENS,  a  military  work  on  Santa 
Rosa  island,  near  Pensacola,  Fla.  For  sev- 
eral months  after  the  reenforcement  of  this 
place  in  April,  1861  (see  Pensacola,  vol.  xiii.), 
nothing  occurred  to  alter  the  relations  of  the 
opposing  forces.  The  confederate  army  under 
Gen.  Bragg  increased  gradually  in  numbers  and 
discipline,  and  the  garrison  was  relieved  from 
any  apprehension  of  a  surprise  by  the  arrival 
of  the  steam  frigate  Colorado  and  other  ships 
of  war,  and  of  the  6th  regiment  of  New  York 
volunteers  (Wilson's  zouaves),  which  was  en- 
camped on  Santa  Rosa  island,  about  2  m.  dis- 
tant from  the  fort.  Col.  Brown  further  strength- 
ened his  position  by  erecting  sand  batteries  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  fort,  and  the  confederates 
lined  the  shore  of  the  mainland  with  rifle  pits 
and  batteries.  On  the  night  of  Sept.  13  an  ex- 
pedition, planned  by  Capt.  Bailey  of  the  Colo- 
rado, and  commanded  by  Lieut.  John  H.  Rus- 
sell, cut  out  the  privateer  Judah  from  under 
the  guns  of  the  forts  at  the  navy  yard,  destroy- 
ed her  by  fire,  and  having  spiked  a  gun  in  bat- 
tery at  the  yard,  returned  in  safety  to  the  ship, 
with  a  loss  of  3  killed  and  15  wounded.  At  2 
A.  M.  of  Oct.  9  a  body  of  between  1,200  and 
1,500  confederates,  commanded  by  Gen.  An- 
derson, landed,  on  the  island,  about  4  m.  from 
the  fort,  and  surprised  the  camp  of  Col.  Wilson. 
The  zouaves  were  driven  out  in  some  confu- 
sion, and  a  portion  of  their  camp  was  plundered 
and  burned.  A  body  of  regulars  from  the  fort 
under  Major  Yogdes  was  sent  to  their  assist- 
ance, and  a  few  of  the  zouaves  having  been 
rallied,  the  enemy  were  driven  toward  their 
boats,  their  retreat  being  accelerated  by  the 
arrival  of  a  fresh  detachment  of  regulars  under 
Major  Arnold.  A  heavy  fire  at  short  range  was 
also  poured  into  them  after  they  had  embarked, 
which  must  have  proved  exceedingly  destructive. 
The  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  spike  the 
guns  of  two  batteries  near  the  fort,  and  in  the 
confusion  of  the  moment  to  enter  the  fort  it- 
self pell  mell  with  the  fugitives ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  Col.  Brown,  the  confederates  never  ad- 
vanced within  half  a  mile  of  the  batteries.  The 
Union  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  was 
68,  including  Major  Yogdes  taken  prisoner; 
that  of  the  confederates,  by  their  own  account, 
was  81,  although  Col.  Brown  estimates  it  much 
larger.  On  the  morning  of  Nov.  22  Col.  Brown 
opened  fire  from  Fort  Pickens  and  the  adjacent 
batteries  upon  the  confederate  works,  which 
replied  with  vigor.    The  war  steamers  Niagara 
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and  Richmond  also  opened  upon  Fort  McRae, 
and  the  contest  was  kept*  up  during  the  day 
with  advantage  to  the  Union  arms,  Fort 
McRae  and  the  batteries  at  the  navj  yard  be- 
ing effectually  silenced.  Fire  was  reopened  on 
the  next  morning  by  Brown,  and  continued 
with  such  effect  that  Forts  McRae  and  Barran- 
cas and  several  batteries  were  permanently  si- 
lenced, and  the  navy  yard  and  the  adjoining 
village  of  "Warrington  laid  in  ashes.  The  con- 
test ceased  on  both  sides  shortly  after  midnight, 
and  was  not  again  resumed.  Fort  Pickens  was 
uninjured  by  the  enemy's  fire,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  gun  disabled,  and  the  garrison  lost 
only  6  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  confederate 
loss,  according  to  Gen.  Bragg,  was  T  killed  and 
8  wounded.  On  May  11,  1862,  Pensacola  was 
evacuated  by  the  confederates,  who  destroyed 
Fort  McRae,  the  hospital,  and  the  navy  yard. 
On  the  12th  Gen.  Arnold  occupied  the  town 
with  a  body  of  Union  troops. 

FORT  PULASKI.    See  Tybee,  vol.  xv. 

FORT  ST.  PHILIP.  See  New  Orleans, 
Occupation  of. 

FORT  "WRIGHT  (called  also,  in  some  official 
reports.  Fort  Pillow),  a  military  work  erected 
by  the  confederates  on  the  Tennessee  shore  of 
the  Mississippi  river,  at  the  first  Chickasaw 
bluffs,  about  70  m.  above  Memphis.  After  the 
evacuation  of  Island  No.  Ten,  Fort  Wright  was 
the  only  strong  point  of  importance  above 
Memphis.  It  was  daily  watched  and  occasion- 
ally fired  upon  by  the  Union  fleet  of  gunboats 
and  mortar  boats,  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Davis,  Flag  Officer  Foote  being  disabled  by  a 
wound ;  but  no  serious  attack  was  made.  On 
the  morning  of  May  10  the  confederate  ram 
Louisiana  appeared  from  below,  accompanied 
by  4  gunboats.  The  Louisiana  at  once  engaged 
the  gunboat  Cincinnati,  which  responded  with 
a  full  broadside,  and  succeeded  in  keeping  in 
check  for  20  minutes  her  5  Assailants,  all  of 
whom  were  throwing  heavy  shot  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. Her  sloping  iron  sides  repelling  the 
severest  assault  of  ordnance,  the  Louisiana  pre- 
pared for  an  attempt  to  run  her  down.  At  this 
juncture  the  Cincinnati  was  reenforced  by  5 
other  iron-clad  boats  of  the  Union  fleet,  the 
Benton  (flag  ship),  Carondelet,  Mound  City, 
Cairo,  and  St.  Louis ;  this  arrival  gave  the  Cin- 
cinnati leisure  to  devote  herself  exclusively  to 
the  impending  attack  of  the  Louisiana,  and  her 
commander,  Capt.  Stembel,  put  his  steam  bat- 
teries in  readiness  for  action,  and  waited  for 
the  assault.  The  Louisiana  came  at  him  under 
great  speed ;  just  as  she  was  about  to  strike  his 
vessel,  the  captain  adroitly  turned  the  head  of 
the  Cincinnati  and  avoided  the  blow,  at  the 
same  moment  shooting  the  pilot  of  the  confed- 
erate ram  dead ;  the  latter  vessel  withdrew  for 
a  second  onset,  but  was  received  with  a  dis- 
charge of  steam  and  scalding  water  from  the 
Cincinnati,  which  compelled  her  to  withdraw 
from  the  fight.  As  she  retired,  a  confederate 
reenforcement  of  3  vessels  appeared,  among 
them  the  gunboat  Mallory,  of  which  great  ex- 


pectations were  entertained.  The  latter  took 
up  the  attack  upon  the  Cincinnati,  attempting 
to  run  her  down  ;  this  was  repeatedly  prevented 
by  the  rapid  handling  of  the  Union  boat,  and 
the  Mallory  drew  up  alongside  and  opened  fire ; 
but  the  answering  discharge  was  too  severe  for 
her,  and  she  once  more  prepared  to  strike  her 
antagonist  with  the  hope  of  running  her  down ; 
she  was  however  met  by  the  St.  Louis,  which 
struck  her  fairly  amidships,  and  cut  her  nearly 
in  two ;  the  Mallory  sank  at  once,  and  many 
of  her  crew  were  picked  up  by  the  St.  Louis 
and  Cincinnati,  though  the  larger  portion  of 
them  were  drowned.  While  this  work  was 
in  progress,  the  other  boats  of  the  Union  fleet 
had  engaged  the  re^t  of  the  confederate  vessels, 
and  a  fierce  cannonading  was  kept  up  on  all 
sides ;  in  the  midst  of  this,  two  of  the  enemy's 
boats  exploded  with  heavy  reports,  shells  from 
the  national  guns  having  reached  their  maga- 
zines. Three  of  the  8  confederate  vessels  being 
thus  destroyed,  and  the  remaining  5  being  crip- 
pled by  the  fire  to  which  they  had  been  exposed, 
the  latter  withdrew  to  the  shelter  of  the  fort, 
the  battle  terminating  soon  after  7  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  one  hour  and  20  minutes  from  the 
time  of  its  commencement.  The  loss  of  life 
upon  the  side  of  the  confederates  is  not  known. 
The  casualties  in  the  Union  fleet  were  compar- 
atively unimportant,  the  only  persons  injured 
being  Capt.  Stembel  of  the  Cincinnati  and  two 
seamen,  all  slightly  wounded;  the  vessels  re- 
ceived such  trifling  damage  that  they  were  again 
ready  for  action  within  a  few  hours.  No  con- 
siderable engagement  followed,  but  on  June  3 
and  4  the  confederates  abandoned  the  fort  and 
retired  to  Memphis,  whither  the  fleet  followed 
them.     (See  Memphis,  in  this  supplement.) 

FORTRESS  MONROE,  the  largest  military 
work  and  only  perfect  fortress  in  the  United 
States,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  Old  Point 
Comfort,  a  narrow  strip  of  land  jutting  out 
from  the  S.  E.  end  of  the  peninsula  between 
the  York  and  James  rivers,  Va.,  just  within  the 
entrance  of  Chesapeake  bay,  20  m.  W.  S.  W. 
from  Cape  Charles,  and  10  m.  N.  N.  W.  from 
Norfolk.  It  commands  the  estuary  of  the 
James  (called  Hampton  roads)  and  the  approach 
by  sea  to  the  town  of  Norfolk  and  the  Gosport 
navy  yard,  which  are  both  situated  on  the 
Elizabeth  river,  near  its  mouth  on  the  S.  bank 
of  the  James.  The  only  continuous  approach 
to  the  fortress  by  land  is  over  a  sandy  beach 
not  more  than  40  rods  wide,  which  might  be 
easily  cut  through  in  case  of  emergency ;  this 
is  commanded  by  a  formidable  bastion.  The 
fortress  is  about  a  mile  in  circuit,  its  outer 
works  enclosing  an  area  of  more  than  60  acres. 
It  is  a  bastioned  work,  of  irregular  heptagonal 
plan,  with  walls  35  feet  high,  built  principally 
of  granite,  and  a  granite-faced  moat  about  150 
feet  wide  in  which  there  is  from  8  to  15  feet 
of  water,  according  to  the  state  of  the  tide. 
The  walls  are  strengthened  by  an  embankment 
of  sand  and  clay  of  such  thickness  that  it  could 
hardly  be  breached.     The  casemates  are  bomb- 
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proof.  The  land  side  is  further  defended  by  an 
outwork,  and  the  seaward  front  by  a  substantial 
water  battery  of  stone,  pierced  for  42  guns. 
The  whole  armament  of  the  fortress  is  371  guns, 
consisting  of  mortars,  columbiads,  and  smaller 
ordnance.  In  the  interior  of  the  work  there  is 
a  parade  ground  of  25  acres  shaded  by  live  oak 
trees.  The  fortress  is  intended  to  cross  fire 
with  Fort  Wool  (formerly  called  Fort  Calhoun), 
built  on  an  artificial  foundation  on  the  Kip  Rap 
shoal  in  the  roads,  about  IJ  m.  S.  of  Old  Point 
Comfort ;  the  main  ship  channel  lies  between 
these  two  forts.  Fortress  Monroe  was  begun 
in  1817,  and  cost  about  $2,500,000.  Fort  Cal- 
houn was  begun  in  1818,  and  is  still  unfinished ; 
its  cost  is  estimated  at  nearly  the  same  amount ; 
it  is  to  mount  224  guns.  In  time  of  war  For- 
tress Monroe  is  intended  for  a  garrison  of  2,450 
men,  and  Fort  Wool  for  1,120.  When  the  civil 
war  commenced  the  former  was  held  only  by 
a  small  body  of  artillerists  under  command 
of  Col.  Dimick,  but  the  work  itself  was  so 
strong  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  seize  it  by 
the  confederates,  and  the  garrison  was  soon  re- 
enforced  by  volunteers.  In  May,  1861,  Gen. 
B.  F.  Butler  took  command  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, and  that  place  has  ever  since  been  an  im- 
portant naval  rendezvous  and  depot  of  troops. 
A  fortified  camp  was  established  at  Newport 
News,  about  7  m.  S.  S.  W.  from  the  fortress, 
while  the  confederates  erected  batteries  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  roads,  at  Pig  point,  4  m.  S.  of 
Newport  News,  and  Sewall's  point,  5  m.  E.  S.  E. 
of  Newport  News  and  3J  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  the 
fortress.  On  Aug.  20  Gen.  Butler  was  relieved 
of  the  command  and  succeeded  by  Gen.  Wool, 
who  retained  it  until  June  2,  1862,  when  he 
was  ordered  to  Baltimore,  and  the  fortress  has 
since  been  the  head-quarters  of  Gen.  Dix,  com- 
manding the  7th  army  corps. 

FOSTER,  John  G.,  major-general  of  volun- 
teers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  New  Hamp- 
shire in  1824,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1846  and  appointed  a  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  corps  of  engineers;  was  brevetted  as  1st 
lieutenant  for  gallantry  at  Oontreras  and  Churu- 
busco,  Aug.  20,  and  as  captain  for  gallantry  at 
Molino  del  Rey,  Sept.  8,  1847,  where  he  was 
one  of  the  party  which  stormed  the  Mexican 
works  and  was  severely  wounded ;  was  assist- 
ant professor  of  engineering  at  West  Point  in 
1854;  became  a  captain  July  1,  1860,  and  was 
brevetted  as  major  Dec.  26,  1860.  On  April 
28,  1858,  he  took  charge  of  the  fortifications  in 
North  and  South  Carolina,  in  which  post  he 
was  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in 
1861.  He  thus  became  one  of  the  garrison  of 
Fort  Sumter  under  Major  Anderson,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  defence  of  that  fort.  After  its 
surrender  he  was  employed  upon  the  fortifica- 
tions of  New  York.  Appointed  a  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  Oct.  23,  1861,  he  com- 
manded a  brigade  in  the  expedition  to  North 
Carolina  under  Gen.  Burnside,  and  took  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  capture  of  Roanoke  island,  Feb. 
8,  1862,  and  in  that  of  Newbern,  March  14,  of 


which  place  he  was  made  governor.  In  August 
he  was  promoted  to  be  a  major-general  of  vol- 
unteers, to  date  from  April  26 ;  and  when  in 
July  Gen.  Burnside  left  North  Carolina  to  join 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  Gen.  Foster  became 
the  commander  of  the  department,  and  stiU 
(Dec.  1862)  remains  in  that  post. 

FRANKLIN,  William  Buell,  major-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  service,  and  brevet 
brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army,  born  in 
York,  Penn.,  Feb.  27,  1823.  He  entered  the 
military  academy  at  West  Point  in  1839,  was 
graduated  first  in  his  class  in  1843,  and  being 
appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  corps  of 
topographical  engineers,  was  stationed  on  the 
survey  of  the  northern  lakes.  In  the  summer 
of  1845  he  accompanied  an  expedition  to  the 
South  pass  of  the  Rocky  mountains  under  com- 
mand of  Brig.  Gen.  Kearny,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  was  engaged  in  the  survey  of  Ossabaw 
Bound,  Ga.  Reporting  to  Gen.  Wool  at  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  in  Aug.  1846,  he  accompanied 
him  to  Saltillo,  Mexico ;  served  on  the  staff  of 
Gen.  Taylor  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista ;  was 
brevetted  1st  lieutenant  for  gallant  and  merito- 
rious services  in  that  engagement;  and  in  June, 
1848,  was  ordered  to  West  Point  as  assistant 
professor  of  natural  and  experimental  philoso- 
phy, in  which  capacity  he  served  until  Jan.  1862. 
In  the  following  month  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy 
and  civil  engineering  at  the  New  York  city  free 
academy.  During  the  same  year  he  made  a 
survey  of  Nag's  Head  and  Roanoke  island,  N. 
C,  and  in  November  was  appointed  engineer 
in  charge  of  the  harbor  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.  He 
next  held  the  oifice  of  lighthouse  engineer  and 
inspector  on  the  coasts  of  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire,  and  superintendent  of  the  erection 
of  the  custom  house  and  marine  hospital  at 
Portland,  Me.  The  articles  Feesnel  and  Light- 
house in  this  cyclopaedia  are  from  his  pen. 
He  was  promoted  to  be  captain,  July  1,  1857. 
In  April,  1858,  he  was  one  of  a  board  of  engi- 
neers appointed  to  examine  the  mouth  of  Cape 
Fear  river,  N.  C. ;  in  March,  1859,  superinten- 
dent of  the  capitol  and  post  ofiice  extensions 
at  Washington ;  in  the  following  month  one  of 
a  board  to  report  upon  the  Rock  Island  bridge 
with  reference  to  its  obstruction  of  the  Missis- 
sippi; and  in  March,  1861,  superintendent  of 
the  extension  of  the  national  treasury  build- 
ings. On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he 
was  appointed,  May  14,  colonel  of  the  12th 
(new)  regiment  of  infantry,  and  ordered  to 
New  York  to  superintend  the  transportation 
of  volunteer  regiments  to  the  seat  of  war. 
On  the  17th  of  the  same  month  he  received 
the  commission  of  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers, and  in  July  was  assigned  a  brigade  in 
Heintzelman's  division  of  the  army  of  N,  E. 
Virginia.  At  the  battle  of  Bull  run  he  was 
"  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight,"  according  to 
the  official  report  of  Gen.  McDowell,  and  was 
assigned  the  duty  of  covering  the  retreat. 
Upon  the  reorganization  of  the  army  in  Sep- 
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tember,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
division  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  Sent  to 
reenforce  Gen.  McClellan  after  the  evacuation 
of  Yorktown,  he  transported  his  division  by 
water  to  West  Point  on  York  river,  and  re- 
pulsed the  enemy  under  Gens.  Whiting  and  G. 
W.  Smith,  who  attempted  to  prevent  his  land- 
ing, May  7, 1862.  On  the  15th  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  command  of  the  6th  provisional  army 
corps.  He  took  part  in  the  chief  operations  in 
front  of  Richmond,  and  during  the  movement 
to  the  James  river,  which  began  June  27,  was 
charged  with  covering  the  retreat,  repulsing  the 
enemy  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chickahominy, 
June  27  and  28,  and  again  in  conjunction  with 
the  corps  of  Gen.  Sumner  at  Savage's  Station, 
June  29.  He  commanded  at  the  battle  of 
White  Oak  swamp  bridge  on  the  30th,  and  the 
next  day  joined  the  main  body  of  the  army  on 
the  banks  of  the  James  river.  He  was  promot-^ 
ed  to  the  rank  of  major-general  of  volunteers 
July  4,  and  brevet  brigadier-general  in  the  reg- 
ular army,  June  30,  1862.  In  the  battle  of 
South  mountain,  Sept.  14,  he  distinguished  him- 
setf  by  storming  Orampton's  gap,  which  was 
held  by  the  enemy  in  force,  and  obstinately  de- 
fended. He  was  in  the  battle  of  Antietam, 
Sept.  17,  and  in  November  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  left  grand  division  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac. 

FREDERIOTOWN,  a  village  and  the  capital 
of  Madison  co..  Mo.,  158  m.  S.  K  of  Jefferson 
City,  which  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  on  Oct. 
21, 1861,  between  the  IJ.  S.  forces  under  com- 
mand of  Ool.  J.  B.  Plummer,  and  the  confed- 
erate troops  under  Jefferson  Thompson.  The 
former,  1,500  in  number,  left  Cape  Girardeau, 
Mo.,  on  the  18th,  and  marched  by  way  of  Jack- 
son and  Dallas  to  Frederictown,  reaching  that 
place  on  the  21st.  There  Ool.  Plummer  found 
a  Union  force  of  3,000  from  Pilot  Knob,  and 
added  a  portion  of  them  to  his  command,  which, 
thus  reenforced,  numbered  2,500.  Learning 
that  Thompson  had  retired  in  the  direction 
of  Greenville,  he  at  once  followed  in  pursuit, 
overtaking  him  within  half  a  mile  of  the  town, 
the  confederates  numbering  about  4,000,  with 
4  pieces  of  artillery.  The  attack  was  com- 
menced by  an  advance  from  two  regiments, 
whose  fire  compelled  the  enemy  to  fall  back, 
and  soon  to  retreat  in  confusion.  They  rallied, 
however,  about  half  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  their 
first  position,  and  brought  one  gun  into  battery 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  supported  by  infantry 
on  either  side.  A  Union  cavalry  charge  broke 
the  line,  and  caused  the  confederates  again  and 
finally  to  retreat.  A  pursuit  was  commenced 
the  next  morning,  but  without  avail.  The  Union 
loss  in  this  affair  was  6  killed  and  60  wounded  ; 
the  confederates  lost  nearly  200  killed,  a  large 
number  of  wounded,  and  80  prisoners. 

FRENCH,  Samuel  G.,  a  general  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  New- 
Jersey,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1843, 
and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  3d 
artillery.    He  was  distinguished  in  the  battles 


of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and  bre- 
vetted  1st  lieutenant  and  captain  for  gallant 
conduct  at  Monterey  and  Buena  Vista,  in  the 
latter  of  which  engagements  he  was  severely 
wounded.  In  1847  he  was  promoted  to  be  1st 
lieutenant ;  in  1848  became  assistant  quarter- 
master, with  the  rank  of  captain ;  and  in  May, 
1856,  resigned  his  commission.  When  the 
civil  war  broke  out  he  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  in  the  southern  provisional  army. 

FRENCH,  William  Heney,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in 
Maryland  about  1818,  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  iii  1837,  and  was  appointed  a  2d  lieuten- 
ant in  the  1st  artillery,  an  assistant  commissary 
of  subsistence  in  1837,  and  a  1st  lieutenant  in 
July,  1838;  was  acting  assistant  adjutant-gen- 
eral to  Maj.  Gen.  Patterson  and  aide-de-camp 
to  Brig.  Gen.  Pierce  in  1847 ;  and  was  bre vetted 
a  captain  for  gallantry  at  Oerro  Gordo,  and  a 
major  for  gallantry  at  Contreras  and  Churubus- 
co.  On  Sept.  16,  1861,  being  in  command  at 
Key  West,  he  issued  an  order  requiring  all  citi- 
zens to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  under  penalty  of  being  removed  from 
the  island.  On  Sept.  28  he  was  appointed  a 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  on  Oct.  26 
a  major  in  the  2d  artillery.  In  the  battle  of 
Antietam  he  commanded  a  division  of  Gen. 
Sumner's  army  corps. 

FRONT  ROYAL,  a  village  and  the  capital 
of  Warren  co.,  Va.,  1  m.  E.  of  the  Shenandoah 
river,  at  the  W.  entrance  to  Manassas  gap,  on 
the  Manassas  gap  railroad  from  Alexandria  to 
Strasburg;  pop.  about  600.  It  was  the  scene 
of  combats  between  the  Union  and  confederate 
forces  on  May  23  and  30, 1862,  the  former  affair 
being  the  more  serious.  The  division  of  Gen. 
Banks,  weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  troops 
to  strengthen  McDowell,  was  at  Strasburg  on 
May  23  ;  and  Col.  Kenly,  with  the  1st  Maryland 
volunteers,  2  companies  from  the  29th  Penn- 
sylania  volunteers,  2  from  the  5th  New  York 
cavalry,  and  a  section  of  Knapp's  battery,  was 
at  Front  Royal,  to  which  place  he  had  been 
sent  with  orders  to  hold  the  town,  it  being  sup- 
posed that  he  would  be  attacked,  if  at  all,  by 
only  a  guerilla  force.  On  the  23d,  however, 
the  confederate  army  of  Jackson,  in  great  force, 
swept  down  the  Shenandoah  valley,  and  fell 
upon  the  800  men  of  Col.  Kenly's  command. 
They  received  the  first  attack  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  river,  and  when  overpow^ered  effected  a 
retreat  in  good  order  to  the  other  side,  unsuc- 
cessfully attempting  to  burn  the  bridges  over 
the  stream.  On  the  W,  side  of  the  river  a  sec- 
ond attack  was  made,  in  which  the  Union 
force  was  entirely  broken  in  pieces ;  the  fight- 
ing was  mostly  done  on  the  confederate  side  by 
the  cavalry.  The  losses  in  the  action  are  not 
known,  but  w^ere  comparatively  heavy  on  both 
sides.  Col.  Kenly  was  severely  wounded  during 
the  second  attack,  and  taken  prisoner,  but  soon 
released  on  parole. — On  May  30,  Front  Royal 
being  then  occupied  by  a  Georgia  regiment,  one 
from  Louisiana,  and  a  detachment  of  Cavalry, 
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M^or  ITelson,  with  4  companies  of  Khode  Isl- 
and cavalry,  made  a  sudden  descent  upon  the 
town,  being  supported  by  a  brigade  of  infantry ; 
he  drove  the  confederates  out  at  bnce,  saving 
from  destruction  both  bridges.  The  Union  loss 
was  8  killed  and  5  wounded.  The  confederate 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  is  not  known,  but  6 
officers  and  150  privates  were  captured. 

FRONTENAO,  Louis  de  Buade,  comte  de, 
French  governor  of  Canada,  born  in  1620, 
died  in  Quebec,  Nov.  28,  1698.  He  entered 
the  army  at  an  early  age,  holding  a  commis- 
sion at  17,  and  learned  the  science  of  war 
under  Maurice  of  Nassau.  After  serving  in 
Italy,  Flanders,  and  Germany,  he  was  selected 
by  Turenne  to  lead  the  troops  sent  to  relieve 
Oandia,  in  the  defence  of  which  he  participat- 
ed. He  came  to  Canada  as  governor  in  1672. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  he  built  Fort  Frontenac 
on  Lake  Ontario ;  and  as  Marquette  had  just 
explored  the  Mississippi,  Frontenac  encouraged 
and  aided  La  Salle  in  his  plans  for  colonizing 
the  valley  of  that  great  river,  and  by  posts  at 
Niagara,  Mackinaw,  and  in  Illinois  encircled  the 
English  settlements,  and  controlled  the  Indians 
of  the  whole  interior.  Being  a  man  of  strong 
prejudices,  fond  of  pomp,  and  arbitrary,  he  be- 
came involved  in  disputes  with  the  clergy  and 
with  colonial  oflScers,  which  led  to  his  recall  in 
1682,  after  some  strange  scenes.  His  successors 
were  inefficient,  and  a  few  years  later,  when 
the  colony  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin  and  La- 
chine  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Iroquois  and 
English,  the  king  sent  Frontenac  back.    He  ar- 


rived in  1689  to  find  the  colony  menaced  by  the 
whole  power  of  the  English  settlements.  He 
acted  promptly  and  vigorously.  The  massacre 
of  Lachine  was  retaliated  along  the  whole  Eng- 
lish border,  and  this  exhibition  of  strength  en- 
abled him  to  gain  once  more  the  western  tribes 
and  save  the  French  power.  He  formed  a 
plan  for  conquering  New  York,  but  it  miscar- 
ried, and  he  in  turn  saw  Montreal  threatened 
from  the  south,  and  Quebec  invested  by  a  fleet 
and  army  under  Phipps  (1690).  His  vigorous 
measures  compelled  Phipps,  utterly  defeated  by 
land  and  water,  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire. 
Frontenac,  relieving  Montreal,  followed  up  his 
success  by  invading  the  Mohawk  country,  and 
leading  an  expedition  in  person  against  Onon- 
daga and  Oneida,  while  on  the  coast  he  menaced 
Maine  and  New  York.  The  treaty  of  Ryswick 
(1697)  found  Canada,  thanks  to  Frontenac, 
strong  in  the  favor  of  the  Indians,  and  a  source 
*bf  uneasiness  to  the  English.  His  wife,  who 
survived  him,  had  been  one  of  the  most  es- 
teemed of  the  beauties  of  the  court,  and  a  close 
friend  of  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  a  relative  of  her 
husband.  They  left  no  posterity,  their  only  §on 
having  been  kiUed  at  the  head  of  a  regiment 
which  he  commanded  in  the  service  of  the 
prince  bishop  of  Miinster. 

FRY,  Speed  S.,  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers in  the  U.  S.  army,  entered  the  service  in 
1861,  became  colonel  of  the  4th  Kentucky  vol- 
unteers, and  was  promoted  to  be  brigadier-gen- 
eral March  21, 1862.  He  is  now  serving  in  the 
army  under  Gen.  Rosecrans. 
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GAINES'S  HILL.    See  Chickahomint. 
GAINESVILLE.     See  Bull  Run. 

GARDNER,  William  Montgomery,  a  gen- 
eral in  the  service  of  the  confederate  states, 
born  in  Georgia,  was  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1846,  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  1st  infantry;  transferred  to  the  7th  and 
then  to  the  2d  infantry  in  1847;  and  bre vetted 
1st  lieutenant  for  gallantry  at  Contreras  and 
Ohurubusco.  He  was  wounded  in  both  these 
engagements,  in  the  latter  severely.  In  1849 
he  was  promoted  to  be  1st  lieutenant;  in  1852 
appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Brig.  Gen.  Hitch- 
cock; and  in  1855  made  captain.  He  resigned 
his  commission  in  Jan.  1861,  and  was  appointed 
a  brigadier-general  in  the  southern  army. 

GARFIELD,  James  Abeam,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in 
Orange,  Cuyahoga  co.,  O.,  Nov.  19,  1831.  He 
was  at  first  a  day  laborer,  and  afterward  a  driver 
and  then  boatman  on  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  canal.  In  1849  he  attended  an  academy, 
and  taught  a  district  school  the  following  win- 
ter. In  1854  he  entered  the  junior  class  of  Wil- 
liams college,  Mass.,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1856.  Immediately  afterward  he  was  appoint- 
ed teacher  of  ancient  languages  in  the  eclectic 


institute  at  Hiram,  0.  The  next  year  he  be- 
came president  of  that  institution,  which  office 
he  held  until  the  civil  war  broke  out.  In  1859 
he  was  elected  to  the  senate  of  Ohio,  and  in 
1860  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  the  autumn 
of  1861  he  took  the  field  as  colonel  of  the  42d 
Ohio  volunteers,  and  was  sent  to  eastern  Ken- 
tucky, where  with  his  own  regiment  and  the 
40th  Ohio  he  defeated  Humphrey  Marshall.  He 
was  commissioned  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers, Jan.  11, 1862.  In  Oct.  1862,  he  was  elect- 
ed to  congress  from  the  19th  district  of  Ohio. 

GARLAND,  Robert  R.,  a  general  in  the 
service  of  the  confederate  states,  killed  at  the 
battle  of  South  mountain,  Md.,  Sept.  14,  1862. 
He  was  appointed  from  Missouri  a  2d  lieutenant 
in  the  7th  infantry,  Dec.  30,  1847,  became  a  1st 
lieutenant  in  March,  1855,  regimental  quarter- 
master in  1858,  and  a  captain  in  1860.  He  was 
dropped  from  the  rolls  of  the  U.  S.  army,  May 
23,  1861,  for  having  given  evidence  of  disloy- 
alty. He  was  soon  appointed  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  the  confederate  service,  which  position 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

GARNETT,  Robeet  Selden,  a  general  in  the 
service  of  Virginia,  born  at  Elmwood,  Essex 
CO.,  Va.,  about  1822,  killed  in  the  battle  of 
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Oarrick's  ford,  July  14,  1861.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point  in  1841,  and  appointed  a 
brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  4th  artillery ;  was 
assistant  instructor  in  infantry  tactics  at  West 
Point  from  July,  1843,  till  Oct.  1844;  was  aide- 
de-camp  to  Gen.  Wool  until  Sept.  1845 ;  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto 
and  Resaca  de  la  Palma;  became  a  1st  lieuten- 
ant in  Aug.  1846;  was  aide-de-camp  to  Gen. 
Taylor  from  June,  1846,  to  Jan.  1849;  was 
brevetted  a  captain  for  gallantry  at  Monterey, 
and  a  major  for  gallantry  at  Buena  Vista ;  was 
transferred  to  the  7th  infantry  in  Aug.  1848; 
became  a  captain  in  March,  1851 ;  was  com- 
mandant of  cadets  and  instructor  in  infantry 
tactics  at  West  Point  from  l^ov.  1852,  to  July 
18?>4;  became  captain  in  the  1st  cavalry  March 
3,  and  major  of  the  4th  infantry  March  27, 
1855 ;  served  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  distin- 
guished himself  in  operations  against  the  In- 
dians in  Washington  territory  in  1856-'7-'8; 
obtained  leave  of  absence  to  travel  in  Europe 
on  account  of  ill  health  in  1860,  but  returned 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  and  resigned 
his  commission  April  30,  1861.  He  was  ap- 
pointed adjutant-general  of  the  army  of  Vir- 
ginia and  commander  of  the  confederate  forces 
in  the  western  part  of  that  state,  and  his  troops 
having  been  defeated  at  Rich  mountain,  and  a 
part  of  them  under  Ool.  Pegram  compelled  to 
surrender,  he  was  attempting  to  escape  with 
the  remainder  when  his  forces  were  routed  and 
he  was  killed  at  Oarrick's  ford. 

GATLHsT,  Richard  Oaswell,  a  general  in 
the  service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in 
Forth  Oarolina  about  1813,  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1832  and  appointed  brevet  2d 
lieutenant  in  the  7th  infantry ;  became  2d  lieu- 
tenant May  31,  1834,  and  1st  lieutenant  Aug. 
31,  1836 ;  was  regimental  adjutant  from  1838 
to  1845 ;  became  captain  Sept.  30,  1845 ;  was 
brevetted  major  for  gallantry  at  Monterey,  Sept. 
23, 1846,  where  he  was  wounded ;  was  appoint- 
ed in  1847  colonel  of  the  1st  North  Oarolina 
volunteers  for  the  Mexican  war,  but  declined ; 
became  major  of  the  5th  infantry  in  1860 ;  was 
taken  prisoner  April  23,  1861,  by  a  body  of  Ar- 
kansas troops  under  Lieut.  Ool.  Borland,  who 
captured  Fort  Smith  and  its  garrison,  but  was 
at  once  released  on  parole,  and  resigned  his  com- 
mission May  20,  to  enter  the  confederate  army, 
in  which  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general. 

GAULEY  BRIDGE,  a  village  of  Fayette  co., 
Va.,  near  the  junction  of  the  Gauley  with  the 
Kew  river,  which  here  takes  the  name  of  the 
Great  Kanawha.  A  combat  took  place  here  be- 
tween the  national  and  confederate  forces,  Nov. 
10,  1861.  The  confederate  army  in  western 
Virginia,  under  command  of  Gens.  Floyd  and 
Henningsen,  were  between  Ootton  hill,  near 
Gauley  Bridge,  and  Fayetteville,  Gen.  Floyd's 
camp  being  at  the  former  place ;  their  united 
forces  numbered  from  7,000  to  8,000  infantry, 
together  with  a  large  number  of  cavalry  and 
artillery.  On  Nov.  10,  the  Union  general  Ben- 
ham  having  previously  made  a  movement  with 


the  design  of  finding  his  way  to  Floyd's  rear, 
Gen.  Oox  ordered  an  attack  upon  the  camp  of 
the  latter  in  front.  Accordingly,  Ool.  Villiers, 
with  the  11th  Ohio  regiment,  crossed  the  New 
river,  drove  in  the  confederate  pickets,  and 
planted  the  U.  S.  flag  on  the  breastworks.  In 
the  evening  the  confederates  made  an  attack 
on  these  Union  outposts,  and  retired  to  their 
camp.  In  the  morning  of  the  11th  Ool.  Villiers 
prepared  for  a  decisive  assault,  but  the  confed- 
erates retired  and  made  their  escape.  The 
Union  troops  lost  8  killed  and  missing,  and  11 
wounded,  most  of  them  but  slightly. 

GAULT,  a  local  name  used  in  the  S.  E.  part 
of  England  for  a  series  of  beds  of  clay  and  marl 
found  between  the  upper  and  lower  greensand. 
It  is  usually  about  100  feet  thick,  and  is  charac- 
terized by  peculiar  forms  of  cephalopoda,  such 
as  the  hamite,  schaphite,  &c.  By  these,  the 
formation,  small  as  it  is,  is  recognized  also  in 
the  Alps. 

GEARY,  John  W.,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Westmore- 
land CO.,  Penn.,  about  1820.  He  began  life  as 
a  school  teacher,  was  then  a  merchant's  clerk 
in  Pittsburg,  afterward  studied  at  Jefierson  col- 
lege, Penn.,  and  finally  became  a  civil  engineer, 
and  was  for  several  years  connected  with  the  Al- 
leghany Portage  railroad.  He  was  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  Roberts's  regiment  of  Pennsylvania 
volunteers  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  command- 
ed his  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Ohapultepec, 
where  he  was  wounded,  but  resumed  his  com- 
mand the  same  day  at  the  attack  on  the  Belen 
gate  previous  to  the  capture  of  the  city  of 
Mexico.  For  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct 
on  that  occasion  he  was  made  first  commander 
of  the  city  of  Mexico  after  its  capture,  and 
about  the  same  time  became  colonel  of  his  re- 
giment. He  removed  to  San  Francisco  after 
the  war,  and  was  appointed  postmaster  of  that 
city  in  Jan.  1849.  He, was  soon  afterward 
elected  first  alcalde  of  San  Francisco,  and  dur- 
ing his  residence  there  held  several  other  mu- 
nicipal offices,  being  the  first  mayor  of  the  city. 
In  1852  he  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  and  settled 
on  his  farm  in  Westmoreland  co.  In  July,  1 856, 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  Kansas,  but  re- 
signed that  ofiBice  in  March,  1857  (see  Kansas), 
and  returned  to  Pennsylvania.  In  1861  he 
raised^ and  equipped  the  28th  regiment  Penn- 
sylvania volunteers,  and  was  assigned  to  duty 
upon  the  Potomac.  He  commanded  in  several 
successful  engagements  in  the  autumn  of  1861, 
occupied  Leesburg,  Va.,  in  March,  1862,  and 
was  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in 
April,  1862.  He  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
arm  at  the  battle  of  Oedar  mountain,  and  is 
now  (December,  1862)  stationed  at  Harper's 
Ferry. 

^  GEFFRARD,  Fabee,  president  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Hayti,  born  on  the  island  of  St.  Domingo 
in  1806.  His  father  was  one  of  Dessalines' 
generals,  and  was  associated  with  Potion  in 
1806  in  the  preparation  of  the  Haytian  consti- 
tution.   Young  Gefirard  entered  the  army  at 
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the  age  of  15,  in  1843  became  captain,  and  in 
the  revolution  of  that  year  took  part  against 
President  Bojer.  In  1845  he  was  appointed 
lieutenant-general,  in  which  capacity  he  distin- 
guished himself  alike  for  military  tact  and  hu- 
manity. The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  pros- 
perity of  Hayti  has  been  the  hatred  between 
the  pure  negroes  and  the  mulattoes.  In  the 
course  of  this  revolution  of  1843-'6  the  blacks 
had  gained  the  ascendency,  and  were  disposed 
to  wage  a  war  of  extermination  against  the 
mulattoes.  Geffrard,  who  was  himself  a  griffe, 
that  is,  having  only  i  white  blood,  and  there- 
fore ranked  with  the  blacks,  jjrevented  this 
wholesale  slaughter.  Rich6,  a  full  black,  be- 
came president  in  1846,  and  his  jealousy  of  his 
popular  general  led  him  to  subject  him  to  a 
court  martial ;  but  the  sudden  death  of  Rich 6, 
and  the  friendship  of  Soulouque,  who  was 
president  of  the  court,  led  to  his  acquittal. 
Soulouque,  who  succeeded  Riche,  created  him 
duke,  and  placed  him  in  command  of  his  army, 
after  two  or  three  defeats  suffered  by  himself 
had  led  him  to  desire  a  more  skilful  commander. 
Geffrard  won  several  important  battles  against 
the  Dominicans;  but  Soulouque  became  jeal- 
ous of  him  and  ordered  his  arrest.  Geffrard 
made  his  escape,  joined  a  party  who  were  al- 
ready preparing  a  revolution,  and  landing  at 
Gonaives  with  6  men  about  Jan.  1,  1859,  soon 
made  himself  master  of  that  place,  and  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  island.  He  entered  the 
capital  Jan.  15,  the  day  which  Soulouque  had 
fixed  upon  for  the  massacre  of  the  principal 
families  of  the  town,  and  among  them  the  wife 
and  daughters  of  Geffrard.  Soulouque  and  his 
family  were  made  prisoners,  and  would  have 
been  put  to  death,  but  at  the  peril  of  his 
own  life  Geffrard  protected  them,  and  sent 
them  to  Kingston,  Jamaica.  The  republic  was 
now  restored,  and!  Geffrard  proclaimed  presi- 
dent. He  at  once  spt  about  reforming  the  ad- 
ministration, improving  the  finances,  reorgan- 
izing the  army,  diminishing  its  numbers  but 
increasing  its  efiiciency,  encouraging  immigra- 
tion, establishing  schools  and  colleges,  and  re- 
viving trade.  All  religions  were  tolerated,  but 
while  the  Roman  Catholic  was  still  considered 
the  religion  of  the  state,  profligate  priests  were 
driven  from  the  island,  and  a  concordat  was 
signed  with  the  pope.  These  reforms  were 
not  effected  without  serious  opposition,  and 
repeated  plots  for  the  president's  assassination 
were  discovered.  In  Sept.  1859,  his  daughter 
was  murdered  in  an  attempt  by  a  band  of  con- 
spirators to  take  Geffrard's  own  life.  Of  the 
50  persons  implicated  in  this  affair,  17  were  put 
to  death. 

GENTRY,  Meredith  P.,  a  representative  of 
Tennessee  in  the  confederate  congress,  born  in 
North  Carolina,  studied  law,  settled  at  Frank- 
lin, "Williamsdn  co.,  Tenn.,  was  a  whig  in  poli- 
tics, and  represented  with  ability  and  influence 
the  7th  district  of  that  state  in  congress  from 
1839  to  1843,  from  1845  to  1847,  and  from  1847 
to  1853.     Like  the  great  body  of  southern 


whigs,  he  was  opposed  to  the  secession  doc- 
trines held  by  the  democrats  of  the  slavehold- 
ing  states ;  but  after  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  in  1861,  he  enlisted  in  the  confederate 
cause,  and  represents  in  the  confederate  con- 
gress the  district  he  formerly  represented  in  the 
congress  of  the  Union. 

GIBBON,  John,  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Pennsylvania 
about  1827,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1847  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the 
3d  artillery,  and  soon  afterward  2d  lieutenant 
in  the  4th  artillery;  became  1st  lieutenant  in 
Sept.  1850 ;  was  assistant  instructor  in  artillery 
at  West  Point  in  1854  and  1856 ;  and  became  a 
captain  Nov.  2,  1859.  He  was  made  a  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers  May  2,  1862,  ^nd 
took  command  of  a  brigade  in  the  division  of 
Gen.  Rufus  King  in  the  anny  corps  of  Gen. 
McDowell.  He  was  highly  commended  by 
Gen.  Pope  for  good  conduct  in  the  engagement 
at  Oentreville,  Aug.  28  (see  Bull  Run),  and 
also  bore  a  part  in  the  battle  of  South  moun- 
tain (see  Antietam).  He  has  published  "The 
Artillerist'^s  Manual"  (New  York,  1859). 

GILBERT,  Chaeles  C,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Ohio 
about  1827,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1846  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the 
8d  infantry;  became  2d  lieutenant  in  the  1st 
infantry  in  Sept.  1846,  assistant  professor  of 
ethics  at  West  Point  in  1849,  1st  lieutenant  in 
1850,  and  captain  Dec.  8,  1855 ;  distinguished 
himself  in  conflicts  with  Indians  in  Texas  in 
Sept.  1856 ;  and  was  appointed  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  Sept.  1862,  and  ordered 
to  the  army  then  under  Gen.  Buell.  He  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Perry ville,  Ky.,  Oct.  8. 

GILLMORE,  QuiNCY  Adams,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  at 
Black  River,  Lorain  co.,  O.,  in  1825.  He  was 
graduated  at  West  Point,  first  of  his  class,  in 
1849,  and  assigned  to  the  corps  of  engineers, 
becoming  1st  lieutenant  in  1856,  and  captain  in 
1861.  From  1849  to  1852  he  was  employed  on 
the  fortifications  of  Hampton  roads,  Va.,  and 
was  then  for  4' years  assistant  instructor  of 
practical  engineering  at  West  Point,  during  the 
last  year  of  which  he  was  also  quartermaster 
and  treasurer  of  the  military  academy.  From 
1856  to  1861  he  was  employed  in  New  York  city 
in  purchasing  and  forwarding  supplies  for  for- 
tifications. In  Oct.  1861,  he  was  appointed 
chief  engineer  of  the  expedition  against  the 
southern  coast  under  Gen.  T.  W.  Sherman.  He 
superintended  the  construction  of  the  fortifica- 
tions at  Hilton  Head,  and  planned  and  carried 
out  the  operations  for  the  capture  of  Fort  Pulas- 
ki, an  account  of  which  he  published  in  1863 
(8vo.,  New  York).  He  was  appointed  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers  April  28,  1862.  In 
Sept.  1862,  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  district  of  western  Virginia. 

GIOBERTI,  Giovanni  Antonio,  an  Italian 
chemist,  born  in  the  village  of  Mangardino, 
Piedmont,  Oct.  28,  1761,  died  Sept.  14, 1834. 
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He  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  principles  of 
Lavoisier  into  Italy ;  in  1790  became  perpetual 
secretary  of  the  society  of  agriculture  at  Turin, 
in  which  science  he  effected  great  improve- 
ments ;  was  a  member  of  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment established  by  the  French  in  1798,  and 
was  imprisoned  by  the  Austrians  in  1799.  In 
1800  he  was  made  professor  of  rural  economy, 
and  in  1802  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy  in  the 
university  of  Turin,  and  henceforth  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  science.  He  was  the 
author  of  numerous  publications  on  the^  prin- 
ciples of  chemistry,  and  on  their  application  to 
the  useful  arts.  The  Giobertine  tincture  {tine- 
tura  Giobertina),  discovered  by  him,  is  a  chem- 
ical preparation  for  restoring  ancient  writings 
which  have  become  illegible,  either  from  the 
fading  of  the  color  of  the  ink,  or  from  the 
partial  washing  away  of  the  original  writing 
to  make  room  for  another.  (See  Palimpsest, 
vol,  xii.)  It  was  found  that  by  the  application 
of  diluted  muriatic  acid  and  of  prussiate  of 
potash  to  the  parchment  previously  moistened 
in  water,  the  oldest  and  most  fadqjd  MS.  was 
almost  wholly  restored ;  and  on  this  Gioberti 
based  the  prescription  which  bears  his  name. 
It  was  used  by  Peyron  in  restoring  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Theodotian  Oodex  (1824),  and  by 
Pertz  in  deciphering  the  palimpsest  of  Gra- 
nus  Licinianus  and  fragments  of  Livy  (1848). 
The  Oodex  Ephraem%  a  Greek  MS.  of  the  Old 
and  ITew  Testaments,  written  in  the  5th  cen- 
tury, and  erased  in  the  12th  to  make  room  for 
a  Greek  translation  of  the  writings  of  Ephraem 
Syrus,  was  restored  by  this  process  in  1834-'5, 
and  all  that  remains  of  it  was  published  by 
Tischendorf  in  1843. 

GIVET,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
Ardennes,  on  the  Meuse,  26  m.  N".  N".  E.  from 
M^zieres,  on  the  Belgian  frontier ;  pop.  5,800. 
It  is  a  fortified  place  of  considerable  importance, 
its  principal  defence  being  the  citadel  of  Oharle- 
mont  on  an  adjacent  height.  The  town  con- 
sists of  Le  Grand  Givet,  or  Givet-Kotre-Dame, 
and  Le  Petit  Givet,  or  Givet-St.-Hilaire,  which 
are  situated  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Meuse  and 
connected  by  a  bridge  built  by  [N'apoleon  I. 

GLADDEN,  Adley  H.,  a  general  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  South 
Carolina,  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  April  6,  1862.  He  was  major  in  Col. 
Butler's  "  Palmetto"  regiment  of  South  Caro- 
lina volunteers  during  the  Mexican  war,  and 
became  lieutenant-colonel  and  commander  of 
the  regiment  at  Ohurubusco,  where  both  his 
superior  officers  were  killed.  He  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  conflict  at  the  Belen  gate. 
When  the  civil  war  broke  out  he  was  appointed 
brigadier-general  in  the  southern  army.  He 
was  assigned  a  brigade  in  Withers's  division  of 
Bragg's  corps,  was  wounded  on  the  first  day  of 
the  battle  of  Shiloh,  and  died  soon  afterward. 

GOLDSBOROUGH,  Louis  Malesherbes,  an 
American  naval  officer,  born  in  Washington, 
B.  C,  Feb.  18,  1805.  His  commission  as  mid- 
shipman in  the  U.  S.  navy  was  dated  in  June 


1812,  but  he  did  not  actually  enter  the  service 
till  1816,  when  he  joined  the  Independence  (74), 
under  Capt.  Bainbridge.  From  1817  to  1824  he 
cruised  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Pacific,  being 
most  of  the  time  under  Capt.  Stewart  on  board 
the  Franklin.  In  Jan.  1825,  he  was  promoted 
to  be  lieutenant.  Having  obtained  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Europe,  he 
passed  some  time  in  study  at  Paris,  and  in  1827 
joined  the  North  Carolina,  Capt.  Rogers,  in  the 
Mediterranean.  WhUe  cruising  in  the  schooner 
Porpoise  in  the  Grecian  archipelago,  his  vessel 
fell  in  with  a  craft  which  had  been  captured  by 
Greek  pirates.  Lieut.  Goldsborough,  with  35 
officers  and  men,  was  ordered  to  retake  her 
with  the  schooner's  boats,  and  accomplished 
his  undertaking  after  killing  90  of  the  piratical 
crew.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  the 
Delaware,  Capt.  Crane,  in  1830,  and  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  depot  of  charts  and  instru- 
ments (since  transformed  into  the  national  ob- 
servatory), which  was  founded  by  his  sugges- 
tion. In  1833  he  removed  to  Florida,  taking 
with  him  a  colony  of  Germans  to  cultivate 
lands  belonging  to  his  father-in-law,  the  Hon. 
William  Wirt.  During  the  Seminole  war  he 
commanded  a  company  of  mounted  volun- 
teers, and  also  an  armed  steamer.  In  1841 
he  was  promoted  to  be  commander.  He  was 
second  in  command  on  board  the  Ohio  at  the 
bombardment  of  Vera  Cruz,  commanded  a  body 
of  the  Ohio's  crew  detailed  for  shore  service  at 
the  taking  of  Tuspan,  and  after  the  Mexican  war 
was  senior  naval  member  of  a  joint  commission 
of  army  and  navy  officers  appointed  to  explore 
California  and  Oregon,  and  report  upon  various 
military  matters.  In  1855  he  became  captain. 
When  the  civil  war  broke  out  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  frigate  Congress,  on  the  Brazil  sta- 
tion. Returning  to  the  United  States  in  Aug. 
1861,  he  was  appointed  flag  officer,  and  the 
next  month  placed  in  command  of  the  north 
Atlantic  blockading  squadron,  his  flag  ship  be- 
ing the  Minnesota.  With  Gen.  Burnside  he 
commanded  the  joint  military  and  naval  expe- 
dition to  the  sounds  of  North  Carolina,  and  for 
his  services  in  the  capture  of  Roanoke  island 
received  the  thanks  of  congress  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  president.  He  dispersed  and 
destroyed  the  confederate  fleet  under  Commo- 
dore Lynch  in  the  North  Carolina  waters,  and 
immediately  after  the  attack  of  the  Merrimac 
upon  the  Congress  and  Cumberland  was  order- 
ed to  take  charge  of  naval  affairs  in  Hampton 
roads.  He  was  appointed  second  on  the  list  of 
active  rear  admirals  in  July,  1862. 

GORDON,  Geoege  H.,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  in  1826.  He  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1846,  and  assigned  to  the  mount- 
ed rifles  as  brevet  2d  lieutenant.  He  served 
under  Gen.  Scott  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  won 
the  brevet  of  1st  lieutenant  for  gallantry  at 
Cerro  Gordo,  where  he  was  severely  vrounded. 
He  was  commissioned  1st  lieutenant  in  1853, 
resigned  in  1854,  and  entered  the  Cambridge  law 
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school.  Admitted  to  the  bar,  lie  practised  his 
profession  until  1861,  when  he  raised  a  regiment, 
received  a  commission  as  colonel,  and  joined 
Gen.  Patterson  in  Pennsylvania,  and  was  after- 
ward made  military  governor  of  Harper's  Ferry. 
In  1862  he  commanded  a  brigade  under  Gen. 
Banks,  and  for  his  conduct  in  the  retreat  from 
Strasburg  to  Williamsport  was  made  a  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers,  June  9,  1862.  He 
was  at  the  2d  battle  of  Bull  run,  and  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Antietam  fought  with  his  brigade  in  Gen. 
A.  S.  Williams's  division  of  Mansfield's  (now 
Slocum's)  army  corps. 

GORMAN,  Willis  Aenold,  brigadier-gener- 
al of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  near 
Flemingsburg,  Ky.,  Jan.  12,  1814.  He  studied 
law,  and  in  1825  commenced  its  practice  in 
Bloomington,  Ind.  In  1837-8  he  was  clerk  of 
the  Indiana  senate,  was  then  for  several  years 
a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  and  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  war  became  major 
of  the  3d  Indiana  volunteers,  under  Col.  James 
H.  Lane.  At  the  battle  of  Buena  Yista  he 
commanded  an  independent  battalion,  and  was 
severely  injured  by  falling  with  his  horse.  In 
184T  he  raised  the  4th  Indiana  volunteers, 
which  he  commanded  in  several  battles,  and  in 
1848  was  appointed  civil  and  military  governor 
of  La  Puebla.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was 
elected  by  the  democratic  party  a  member  of 
congress  (1849),  where  he  served  4  years,  and 
in  1853  was  appointed  governor  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Minnesota.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Minnesota  constitutional  convention  in  1857, 
and  afterward  practised  law  in  St.  Paul  until 
1861,  when  he  was  chosen  colonel  of  the  1st 
Minnesota  volunteers.  He  was  appointed  brig- 
adier-general of  volunteers  Sept.  7,  1861,  and 
assigned  to  a  command  in  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac. He  was  in  the  battles  of  Ball's  bluff 
and  West  Point,  led  a  bayonet  charge  at  the 
battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  and  had  a  brigade  in  How- 
ard's division  of  the  2d  army  corps  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Antietam.  In  ISTov.  1862,  he  was  ordered 
to  report  to  Gen.  Curtis. 

GRAHAM,  Laweence  Pike,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  XT.  S.  army,  was  ap- 
pointed from  Virginia  2d  lieutenant  in  the  2d 
dragoons,  Oct.  13,  1837,  became  1st  lieutenant 
in  Jan.  1839,  and  captain  in  Aug.  1843 ;  was 
bre vetted  major  for  gallantry  at  Palo  Alto  and 
Resaca  de  la  Palma,  May  9,  1846;  became 
major  June  14,  1858,  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
5th  cavalry  Oct.  1, 1861,  and  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  Aug.  31,  1861. 

GRANGER,  Goedok,  major-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  S.  army,  bornin  New  York 
about  1825,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1845  and  appointed  a  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the 
2d  infantry ;  transferred  to  the  mounted  rifles 
July  17,  1846 ;  became  2d  lieutenant  May  29, 
1847 ;  was  bre  vetted  1st  lieutenant  for  gallantry 
at  Oontreras  and  Churubusco,  Aug.  20, and  cap- 
tain for  gallantry  at  Chapultepec,  Sept.  12, 
1847 ;  became  1st  lieutenant  in  May,  1852 ;  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  conflict  with  the  Indians 
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on  the  Nueces  river,  April  13, 1856 ;  became  a 
captain  in  the  3d  cavalry  May  5,  1861,  and  a 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  March  26, 1862. 
He  has  served  in  the  West  under  Gens.  Halleck 
and  Grant,  took  part  in  the  battles  of  luka  and 
Corinth,  and  was  promoted  to  be  a  major-gen- 
eral in  Oct.  1862,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
ordered  to  the  department  of  the  Ohio,  where 
he  commands  the  district  of  central  Kentucky. 

GRANGER,  Robeet  S.,  a  brigadier-general 
in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Ohio  about  1817, 
was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1838  and  ap- 
pointed 2d  lieutenant  in  the  1st  infantry;  be- 
came 1st  lieutenant  in  March,  1839,  and  assist- 
ant commissary  of  subsistence  in  Feb.  1840 ; 
was  assistant  instructor  in  infantry  tactics  at 
West  Point  from  July,  1843,  to  Aug.  1844 ;  be- 
came a  captain  in  Sept.  1847 ;  commanded  Fort 
Lancaster  in  Texas  in  1857-'8-'9  ;  became  ma- 
jor Sept.  9,  1861,  and  a  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  Oct.  1862. 

GRANT,  Ulysses  S.,  major-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  at  Point  Pleas- 
ant, Clermont  co.,  O.,  April  27,  1822.  He  was 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1843,  and  brevetted 
a  2d  lieutenant  in  the  4th  infantry.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  Mexican  war  he  joined 
the  army  under  Gen.  Taylor  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  participated  in  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto, 
Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and  Monterey.  Subse- 
quently his  regiment  joined  Gen.  Scott  be- 
fore Vera  Cruz,  and  Lieut.  Grant  took  part  in 
every  engagement  fought  between  that  city 
and  Mexico,  receiving  brevets  of  1st  lieutenant 
and  captain  for  meritorious  conduct  at  Molino 
del  Rey  and  Chapultepec.  In  1862,  while 
serving  in  Oregon,  he  was  promoted  to  a  cap- 
taincy, and  in  the  following  year  he  resigned 
his  commission  and  settled  in  St.  Louis.  In 
1859  he  removed  to  Galena,  111.,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  when  the  civil 
war  broke  out.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  offer 
his  services  to  the  country,  aud  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  governor  of  Illinois  colonel  of 
one  of  the  regiments  of  that  state,  with  which 
he  immediately  went  into  active  service  in 
Missouri.  In  Aug.  1861,  he  was  appointed  a 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  district  of  Cairo.  He 
immediately  occupied  Paducah,  Ky.,  and  soon 
after  led  an  expedition  to  Belmont,  on  the 
Mississippi  river,  opposite  the  confederate 
stronghold  of  Columbus,  where  he  broke  up 
the  enemy's  camp  a|id  only  retired  upon  being 
threatened  by  a  superior  force,  the  loss  being 
heavy  on  both  sides  (Nov.  7).  He  continued 
at  Cairo  until  Feb.  1862,  when  he  received  com- 
mand of  the  land  forces  destined  to  move  agamst 
Fort  Henry  on  the  Tennessee  river.  He  arrived 
too  late  to  cooperate  in  the  reduction  of  this 
post,  which  capitulated  to  the  gunboat  fleet  un- 
der Flag  Officer  Foote  on  Feb.  6,  but  marched 
immediately  afterward  with  all  his  available 
force  upon  Fort  Donelson.  (See  Foet  Donel- 
SON.)  For  his  conduct  at  the  siege  and  cap- 
ture of  that  post  he  was  promoted  to  be  amajor- 
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general.  During  the  next  few  weeks  he  led  his 
forces  up  the  Tennessee  river  to  Savanna  and 
Pittsburg  Landing ;  and  while  awaiting  the  ar- 
rival of  reenf  or  cements  under  Gen.  Buell,  he  was 
attacked  at  the  latter  place  on  the  morning  of 
April  6,  by  an  overwhelmmg  confederate  force 
under  Gens.  A.  S.  Johnston  and  Beauregard. 
After  an  obstinately  contested  battle  the  Union 
forces  were  driven  back  toward  the  river, 
where,  by  the  aid  of  their  artillery  massed  in 
batteries  and  of  the  supporting  gunboats,  they 
made  a  successful  stand  and  kept  the  enemy  at 
bay.  During  the  night  the  expected  reenforce- 
ments  arrived,  and  the  battle  was  renewed  the 
next  day  with  such  vigor  that  all  the  ground 
lost  by  the  national  troops  was  recovered,  and 
the  confederates  were  pushed  back  to  their  in- 
trenchments  with  great  slaughter.  A  charge  of 
6  regiments  led  by  Gen.  Grant  was  the  decisive 
movement  of  the  day.  When  Gen.  Halleck 
took  the  chief  command  in  the  West,  Gen. 
Grant  became  second  in  command,  without  be- 
ing assigned  to  any  particular  district.  In 
Sept.  1862,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  army  of  West  Tennessee,  and  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Jackson,  Tenn.  His  forces 
constitute  the  13th  army  corps. 

GRAYSON",  John  Breckinridoe,  a  general 
in  the  service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in 
Kentucky  about  1807,  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1826  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieuten- 
ant in  the  3d  artillery ;  became  2d  lieutenant 
in  the  2d  artillery  July  1,  1826,  1st  lieutenant 
April  30,  1846,  assistant  commissary  of  subsist- 
ence in  Aug.  1834,  paymaster  in  May,  1837, 
commissar}^  of  subsistence  with  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain July  7,  1838,  and  captain  in  the  2d  artil- 
lery Dec.  11, 1838 ;  relinquished  his  rank  in  the 
line  June  18,  1846 ;  was  chief  of  commissariat 
to  the  army  of  Gen.  Scott  during  the  campaign 
in  Mexico ;  was  brevetted  major  for  gallantry 
at  Oontreras  and  Ohurubusco,  and  lieutenant- 
colonel  for  gallantry  at  Ohapultepec ;  and  was 
made  commissary  of  subsistence  with  the  rank 
of  major,  Oct.  21,  1852.  He  resigned  July  1, 
1861,  and  was  at  once  appointed  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  provisioned  confederate  artny, 
but  has  since  di«d. 

^  GREENBRIER,  a  river  of  Virginia,  which 
gives  name  to  ai^  engagement  fought  Oct.  3,1861. 
A  confederate  force,  numbering  about  9,000, 
under  command  of  Gen.  H.  A.  Jackson,  were 
intrenched  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  on  the 
turnpike  from  Beverly  to  Staunton,  about  13  m. 
from  the  Union  camp  at  Cheat  mountain  sum- 
mit; they  were  posted  on  a  high  and  steep 
elevation  known  as  Buffalo  hill.  Their  camp 
was  placed  at  a  sharp  turn  of  the  road,  and 
could  not  be  seen  till  the  advancing  column 
was  near  it;  the  hill  was  terraced,  and  the 
defences  of  the  position  rose  one  above  another 
to  a  considerable  height.  On  the  night  of 
Oct.  2,  Gen.  J.  J.  Reynolds,  with  a  Union  force 
of  about  5,000,  left  Cheat  mountain  for  a  re- 
connoissance  of  the  confederate  position ;  the 
only  attack  proposed  was  upon  the  front,  with 
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artillery.    The  confederates  had  placed  a  con- 
siderable body  of  infantry  at  a  point  in  the 
road  before  them,  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  their  intrenchments.    A  furious  charge 
of  the  Union  troops,  who  reached  the  spot 
early  on  the  3d,  drove  this  force  from  their 
ambush,  sending  them  to  their  camp  in  confu- 
sion and  with  serious  loss.    A  hot  artillery  fire 
was  then  opened  upon  the  confederate  works, 
and  in  less  than  an  hour  their  first  range  of 
guns  were  silenced,  and  all  the  men  driven 
from  the  lowest  intrenchments.    At  that  junc- 
ture a  confederate  reenforcement  of  5,000  men 
came  from  the  mountains  in  the  rear,  bringing 
several  pieces  of  artillery ;   these  guns  were 
planted  in  the  upper  works,  and  manned  with 
fresh  troops.    An  attempt  was  then  made  by 
the  Union  force,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of 
the  officers  and  men,  to  carry  the  new  batteries 
by    storm;    a    raw  regiment,   however,   was 
placed  in  the  advance,  and  under  the  severe 
fire  from  the  confederate  guns  it  broke  in  con- 
fusion;  before  the  other  regiments  could  re- 
cover from  this  disturbance.   Gen.  Reynolds 
gave  the  order  to  withdraw,  the  purpose  of 
his  reconnoissance  being  in  his  opinion  accom- 
plished.    The  Union  loss  was  9  killed  and  about 
35  wounded.     The  confederate  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  is  not  known ;  13  were  taken  prisoners. 
GREENE,  George  Sears,  brigadier- general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  War- 
wick, R.  I.,  May  6,  1801.     He  was  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1823,  and  assigned  to  the  3d 
artillery;    was   acting   assistant  professor   of 
mathematics    in  the  military  academy  from 
1823  to  1826,  and  assistant  professor  of  engi- 
neering in  1826-7;  became  1st  lieutenant  in 
1829,  and  resigned  his  commission   in  1836. 
He  then  became  a  civil  engineer,  and  was  en- 
gaged on  railroad  and  other  works  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  on  the  High  bridge 
and  new  Croton  reservoir  in  New  York,  until 
1862,  when  he  was  appointed  (Jan.  18)  colonel 
of  the   60th  New  York  volunteers.     He  was 
commissioned  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
April  28, 1862,  and  assigned  a  command  in  Gen. 
Augur's  division  of  Banks's  army  corps.     On 
Gen.  Augur's  promotion  he  took  command  of 
the  division,  and  fought  with  great  gallantry 
under  Gen.  Mansfield  at  the  battle  of  Antietam. 
GREENE,  James  S.,  a  U.  S.  senator  from 
Missouri,  born  in  Fauquier  co.,y  a.,  Feb.  28,1817, 
received  only  a  common  English  education,  re- 
moved to  Alabama  in  1836,  and  thence  in  1837 
to  Lewis  CO.,  Mo.,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  convention  to  revise  the  state  consti- 
tution in  1845,  was  elected  a  representative  in 
congress  in  1846,  and  reelected  in  1848,  was 
known  in  that  body  as  an  adherent  of  the  so 
called  southern  rights  doctrine,  and  in  1849 
canvassed  the  state  in  opposition  to  the  return 
of  Mr.  Benton  to  the  U.  S.  senate.     In  1853  he 
was    appointed    by  President    Pierce    charge 
d'affaires,  and  subsequently  minister  resident, 
to  New  Granada,  whence  he  returned  in  1856, 
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and  was  again  elected  a  representative  in  con- 
gress, but  before  taking  his  seat  was  chosen  by 
the  legislature  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  U.  S. 
senate,  his  ofiicial  term  expiring  March  4, 1861. 
In  the  senate  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  territories  from  1858  till  the  close  of  his 
term,  and  distinguished  himself  by  opposing 
the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union  except 
with  a  constitution  establishing  slavery.  In  the 
last  session  of  the  36th  congress,  just  preceding 
the  inauguration  of  President  Lincoln,  he  on  all 
occasions  advocated  the  cause  of  the  seceding 
states,  and  resisted  in  their  interest  all  attempts 
to  settle  the  existing  differences  by  a  new  com- 
promise. On  leaving  Washington  he  at  once 
returned  to  Missouri,  and,  though  not  holding 
any  military  command  under  the  confederate 
government,  has  been  a  constant  promoter  of 
the  civil  war  in  that  state. 

GREGG,  Maxcy,  a  general  in  the  service 
of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Columbia, 
S.  0.,  in  1814.  He  is  the  oldest  son  of  James 
Gregg,  long  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Columbia ; 
was  graduated  at  the  South  Carolina  college  in 
1836,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1839.  He  was  appointed  major  in  the  12th 
infantry,  March  24,  1847,  and  was  disbanded 
with  the  regiment  at  the  close  of  the  Mexican 
war,  July  25,  1848.  He  has  been  for  many 
years  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  South  Carolina 
militia,  and  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
state  convention  in  Dec.  1860,  in  which  he  was 
one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  the 
ordinance  of  secession.  He  subsequently  en- 
tered the  military  service,  and  now  (Dec.  1862) 
holds  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 
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GRIFFIN",  Charles,  brigadier-general  of 
Tolunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Ohio 
about  1827,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1847  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the 
4th  artillery ;  2d  liejitenant  in  the  2d  artillery, 
Oct.  12,  1847;  1st  lieutenant  June  30,  1849; 
captain  in  the  5th  artillery,  April  25,  1861 ; 
and  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  April  28, 
1862.  He  served  in  MorelPs  division  of  Fitz 
John  Porter's  corps  in  the  campaign  of  the 
Chickahominy,  was  present  at  the  second  battle 
of  Bull  run,  Aug.  28,  1862,  and  was  charged 
by  Gen.  Pope  in  his  report  with  having  re- 
frained from  taking  part  in  the  action  while  he 
"  spent  the  day  in  making  ill-natured  strictures 
upon  the  commanding  general  in  the  presence 
of  a  miscellaneous  assemblage."  He  was  ar- 
rested for  trial  on  this  charge,  but  was  released 
in  order  that  he  might  take  part  in  McClellan's 
campaign  in  Maryland  in  September.  A  court 
martial  for  his  trial  has  since  been  ordered. 

GROYER,  CuviER,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Bethel,  Me., 
July  24,  1829.  He  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1850,  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieu- 
tenant in  the  1st  artillery.  In  1855  he  became 
1st  lieutenant  in  the  10th  infantry,  and  in  1858 
captain.  He  was  appointed  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  April  14,  1862,  and  assigned  to  a 
brigade  in  Heintzelman's  corps  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac.  At  the  second  battle  of  Bull  run 
his  brigade  fought  under  Gen.  Hooker,  and  dis- 
tinguished itself  by  a  bayonet  charge.  When 
Gen.  Hooker  was  placed  in-  command  of  all  the 
troops  in  and  around  Fairfax,  Gen.  Grover  took 
Hooker's  division. 
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HACKLEMAl^,  Pleasant  A.,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born 
in  Indiana,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Corinth,  Oct. 
4,  1862.  He  was  a  member  from  Indiana  of 
the  peace  conference  which  met  at  Washing- 
ton Feb.  4,  3  861  ;  and  after  the  call  for  troops 
by  the  president,  he  entered  the  service  as 
colonel  of  the  16th  Indiana  volunteers,  one  of 
the  first  regiments  enlisted  for  12  months.  Af- 
ter the  first  battle  of  Bull  run  he  was  ordered 
by  Gen.  McClellan  to  report  to  Gen.  Banks, 
then  near  Harper's  Ferry.  In  August  his  regi- 
ment was  assigned  to  Abercrombie's  brigade, 
and  in  October  was  removed  to  Darnestown, 
Md.  In  Feb.  1862,  Col.  Hackleman  was  sta- 
tioned near  Frederic,  Md.,  and  advanced  with 
the  first  brigade  in  Gen.  Williams's  division  into 
the  Shenandoah  valley,  where  he  served  until 
May,  when,  his  regiment's  term  of  service  hav- 
ing expired,  it  returned  to  Indiana.  He  was 
appointed  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  for 
meritorious  service,  April  28, 1862,  and  in  June 
was  ordered  to  report  to  Gen.  Grant  in  the 
South-West,  where  he  served  till  his  death. 


HALLECK,  Henry  Wager,  major-general 
in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Westernville,  near 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  1816.  After  a  preliminary  aca- 
demical education  and  a  brief  residence  at  Union 
college,  N.  Y.,  he  entered  the  military  academy 
at  West  Point,  was  graduatednn  1839,  ranking 
8d  in  a  class  of  31,  and  appointed  brevet  2d 
lieutenant  of  engineers,  and  until  June,  1840, 
held  the  position  of  assistant  professor  of  en- 
gineering. From  1841  to  1844  he  was  em- 
ployed on  the  fortifications  in  New  York  har- 
bor, and  in  1845  travelled  over  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  examining  carefully  the  military 
establishments  of  the  chief  countries.  During 
the  winter  of  1845-'6  he  delivered  before  the 
Lowell  institute  of  Boston  a  series  of  lectures 
on  the  science  of  war,  subsequently  published 
under  the  title  of"  Elements  of  Military  Art  and 
Science,"  with  an  introductory  chapter  on  the 
"  Justifiableness  of  War,"  and  of  which  a  2d 
edition  containing  much  additional  matter  ap- 
peared in  1861.  In  the  summer  of  1846  he 
was  despatched  to  California  and  the  Pacific 
coast,  where  he  was  in  active  service  in  both  a 
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civil  and  military  capacity  during  the  war  with 
Mexico.  For  gallant  conduct  at  the  affairs  of 
Palas  Prietas  and  Urias,  Kov.  18  and  19,  1847, 
he  was  brevetted  a  captain,  having  attained  the 
grade  of  1st  lieutenant  in  1845  ;  and  he  subse- 
quently greatly  distinguished  himself  at  San 
Antonio  and  Todos  Santos,  having  at  the  for- 
mer place  with  a  few  mounted  volunteers,  with 
whom  he  had  made  a  forced  march  of  120  m. 
in  28  hours,  surprised  a  Mexican  garrison  of 
several  hundred  men,  and  nearly  succeeded  in 
capturing  the  governor.  He  also  acted  on  the 
staff  of  Commodore  Shubrick  in  the  naval 
and  military  operations  on  the  Pacific  coast  in 
1847-8,  and  in  that  capacity  participated  in 
the  capture  of  Mazatlan,  of  which  place  he 
was  made  lieutenant-governor.  He  was  secre- 
tary of  state  of  the  province  of  California,  un- 
der the  military  governments  of  Gens.  Mason 
and  Riley,  from  1847  to  Dec.  1849,  and  during 
the  same  period  acted  as  auditor  of  the  public 
revenue.  He  held  a  seat  in  the  convention 
which  met  in  1849  to  adopt  a  state  constitution, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  drafting  committee 
had  a  large  share  in  the  preparation  of  that 
instrument.  Between  1850  and  1854  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  judge  advocate  and  in- 
spector of  lighthouses ;  and  in  the  latter  year, 
having  then  attained  the  rank  of  captain  of 
engineers,  he  resigned  his  commission  and  com- 
menced the  practice  of  law  in  San  Francisco. 
For  many  years  he  was  the  senior  partner  of 
one  of  the  largest  law  firms  in  California,  and 
was  also  director-general  of  the  New  Alma- 
den  quicksilver  mines.  Soon  after  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  he  was  appointed  a 
major-general  in  the  U.  S.  army,  his  commission 
bearing  date  Aug.  17,  1861 ;  and  in  November 
he  succeeded  Fremont  in  the  command  of  the 
western  department,  fixing  his  head-quarters  at 
St.  Louis.  He  entered  with  much  activity  upon 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  and  had  the 
principal  direction  of  the  military  movements 
that  resulted  in  the  successful  campaign  in  the 
"West  which  commenced  in  Feb.  1862.  One  of 
his  first  military  orders,  dated  Nov.  20,  1861, 
and  known  as  order  No.  3,  directed  that  no  fu- 
gitive slaves  should  be  "  permitted  to  enter  the 
lines  of  any  camp,  or  of  any  forces  on  the 
march,  and  that  any  within  such  lines  be  im- 
mediately excluded  therefrom ;"  the  reason 
given  being  that  important  information  was 
often  conveyed  to  the  enemy  by  such  persons. 
In  a  letter  to  F.  P.  Blair,  jr.,  written  some  time 
afterward,  he  explained  that  the  order  was  a 
military  and  not  a  political  one,  observing :  "I 
am  willing  to  carry  out  any  lawful  instructions 
in  regard  to  fugitive  slaves  which  my  superiors 
may  give  me,  and  to  enforce  any  law  which 
congress  may  pass ;  but  I  cannot  make  law,  and 
will  not  violate  it.  You  know  my  private 
opinion  on  the  policy  of  a  law  confiscating  the 
slave  property  of  rebels  in  arms.  If  congress 
shall  pass  it,  you  may  be  certain  I  shall  enforce 
it."  In  the  early  part  of  April,  1862,  having 
directed  the  campaign  in  the  South- West  from 


his  permanent  head-quarters  since  the  preced- 
ing February,  he  assumed  the  command  of  the 
army  before  Corinth,  the  investment  of  which 
place  he  conducted  to  a  successful  issue.  The 
disastrous  ending  of  the  campaign  of  the  Chick- 
ahominy  having  suggested  to  the  president 
the  appointment  of  a  person  of  large  military 
experience  to  reside  in  Washington  and  there 
direct  the  movements  of  the  various  generals 
in  the  field,  he  was  on  July  11  appointed  gen- 
eral-in-chief  of  all  the  land  forces  of  the  United 
States,  and  on  the  15th  of  the  month  entered 
upon  his  new  duties.  He  soon  afterward  visit- 
ed McClellan's  army  at  Harrison's  Landing  on 
the  James  river,  and  upon  returning  to  Wash- 
ington ordered  the  advance  of  Gen.  Pope  to- 
ward the  Rapidan,  under  cover  of  which  Mc- 
Clellan  was  enabled  to  retire  down  the  penin- 
sula, unmolested,  to  Yorktown.  In  addition  to 
the  publication  already  mentioned,  Gen.  Hal- 
leck  has  produced  a  "  Practical  Treatise  on 
Bitumen  and  its  Uses,"  a  "Report  on  Military 
Defences,"  translations  of  the  "Mining  Laws 
of  Spain  and  Mexico"  and  "  De  Fooz  on  the 
Law  of  Mines,"  and  a  treatise  entitled  "  Inter- 
national Law  and  the  Laws  of  War"  (1861). 

HAMILTON,  Chaeles  S.,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  New 
York  about  1824,  was  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1843  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  2d  infantry,  2d  lieutenant  in  the  5th  in- 
fantry Nov.  17,  1845,  and  1st  lieutenant  June 
30;  was  brevetted  captain  for  gallantry  at 
Contreras  and  Churubusco,  Aug.  20,  and  severe- 
ly wounded  at  Molino  del  Rey,  Sept.  8,  1847 ; 
was  regimental  quartermaster  from  March, 
1848,  to  Jan.  1,  1849  ;  resigned  April  30, 1853, 
and  settled  in  Wisconsin ;  commanded  the  3d 
regiment  of  volunteers  sent  forth  from  that 
state  in  1861,  was  attached  to  the  command  of 
Gen.  Patterson  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  was  made 
a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  his  commis- 
sion dating  from  May  17, 1861.  He  served  in  the 
army  of  the  Potomac,  and  was  dismissed  from 
it  by  Gen.  McClellan  for  complaining  that  his 
men  were  required  to  do  excessive  work  in  the 
trenches  before  Yorktown.  He  was  subse- 
quently ordered  to  the  army  of  the  Missis^pi, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Cor- 
inth, Oct.  4,  5,  6,  and  assumed  command  of  the 
district  of  West  Tennessee,  Oct.  20,  1862. 

HAMILTON,  Schuyler,  major-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  New 
York,  July  25,  1822.  He  is  a  son  of  John  0. 
Hamilton  and  a  grandson  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1841, 
commissioned  a  2d  lieutenant  in  the  1st  infan- 
try, and  stationed  for  several  years  on  the 
western  frontier,  where,  with  the  exception  of 
a  short  residence  at  West  Point  as  assistant  in- 
structor of  tactics,  he  remained  until  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Mexican  war,  when  he  joined 
the  army  under  Gen.  Taylor.  For  his  conduct 
at  Monterey,  where  he  was  severely  wounded, 
he  was  brevetted  a  1st  lieutenant,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1847  he  joined  the  army  under  Gen* 
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Scott  in  the  valley  of  Mexico  and  was  appoint- 
ed acting  aid  to  the  commander-in-chief.  On 
Aug.  3,  while  on  a  hazardous  reconnoissance  in 
command  of  a  body  of  dragoons,  he  was  at- 
tacked near  Miraflores  by  a  greatly  superior 
force  of  Mexican  lancers,  and  in  a  desperate 
hand-to-hand  encounter,  in  which  he  killed 
geveral  of  his  adversaries,  received  a  severe 
lance  wound  in  the  left  side.  For  his  "  gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct"  -in  this  affair  he  was 
brevetted  a  captain.  He  continued  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  Scott  until  1854,  having  in  the 
interval  filled  the  office  of  secretary  of  the 
board  of  commissioners  of  the  military  asylum ; 
and  in  1855  he  resigned  his  commission  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  Branford,  Oonn.  Af- 
ter the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  he  repaired  to  New 
York,  and,  joining  the  7th  regiment  of  militia 
of  that  state  as  a  private,  accompanied  it  to 
Annapolis  in  the  capacity  of  aid .  to  Ool.  Lef- 
ferts.  At  Annapolis  he  acted  as  aid  to  Gen. 
Butler.  He  marched  with  the  Tth  regiment  to 
"Washington,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  entered 
the  military  family  of  Gen.  Scott  with  the  rank 
of  colonel  of  cavalry.  Upon  the  retirement  of 
Scott  from  active  service  he  was  commissioned 
a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  in  Oct. 
1861,  accompanied  Gen.  Halleck  to  Missouri, 
where  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  mili- 
tary district  of  St.  Louis.  In  the  latter  part 
of  Feb.  1862,  he  assumed  the  command  of  a 
division  in  the  army  of  Gen.  Pope,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  capture  of  New  Madrid  on  the 
Mississippi,  a  few  miles  below  Island  No.  Ten 
(March  14).  For  the  purpose  of  compelling 
the  enemy  to  evacuate  the  latter  position, 
which  completely  commanded  the  river,  a  co- 
operation between  the  troops  of  Pope  and  the 
fleet  of  Flag  Officer  Foote  became  indispensable. 
The  overflowed  state  of  the  country  rendered  it 
impossible  for  Pope  to  march  his  forces  above 
New  Madrid  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Union 
gunboats,  and  he  was  without  transports  to 
convey  them  across  to  any  point  south  of  Island 
No.  Ten.  In  this  dilemma  Hamilton  proposed 
to  Pope  to  cut  a  navigable  passage  through  the 
inundated  forest  on  the  base  of  the  peninsula  at 
the  south  side  of  which  New  Madrid  is  situated, 
by  which  transports  might  be  floated  from 
above  to  his  assistance,  out  of  reach  of  the  ene- 
my's batteries.  The  project  was  at  once  under- 
taken, and  in  19  days,  in  the  face  of  most  for- 
midable obstacles,  by  sawing  off  trees  below  the 
surface  of  the  water  and  otherwise  removing 
them,  a  channel  12  miles  long  and  50  feet  wide 
was  completed,  through  which  on  the  night  of 
April  6  a  fleet  of  steamboats  and  transports  was 
successfully  conveyed.  The  army  w&s  imme- 
diately transported  across  the  river,  and  Island 
No.  Ten,  with  a  large  number  of  troops,  124 
guns,  and  an  immense  amount  of  material  of  war, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  national  commanders. 
Gen.  Hamilton  was  subsequently  sent  with  his 
division^o  reenforce  the  army  of  Gen.  Halleck 
in  front  of  Corinth,  commanded  the  reserve  in 
the  action  at  Farmington,  and  after  the  evacu- 


ation of  Corinth  followed  Pope  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy.  In  June  he  returned  to  New  York, 
incapacitated  for  active  duty  by  severe  illness 
contracted  during  the  campaign.  Immediately 
on  his  recovery  he  was  promoted  to  be  major- 
general  "for  meritorious  services  at  New  Mad- 
rid and  Island  No.  Ten,"  and  ordered  (Novem 
ber,  1862)  to  join  Gen.  Kosecrans  in  the  West. 
Gen.  Hamilton  is  the  author  of  a  "  History  of 
the  National  Flag  of  the  United  States"  (New 
York,  1853). 

HAMPTON,  "Wade,  a  general  in  the  service 
of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Columbia, 
S.  C,  about  1828.  He  is  a  grandson  of  the 
U.  S.  general  of  the  same  name.  (See  Hampton, 
"Wade,  vol.  viii.)  His  father  has  been  reported 
to  be  the  richest  planter  of  the  slave  states,  the 
number  of  his  slaves  having  sometimes  been 
estimated  at  5,000.  The  son  was  educated 
as  a  planter,  and  his  life  had  been  that  of  a 
country  gentleman  till  the  secession  of  the 
state  in  1860,  when  he  entered  its  military  ser- 
vice, and  has  since  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
events  of  the  war  in  Virginia.  He  commanded 
a  regiment  known  as  the  Hampton  legion  in 
the  first  battle  of  Bull  run,  where  he  was 
wounded.  He  was  now  promoted  to  be  a  brig- 
adier-general, fought  in  the  campaign  of  the 
Chickahominy,  was  in  the  army  which  invaded 
Maryland  under  Gen.  Lee  in  Aug.  1862,  fought 
in  the  battle  of  Antietam,  was  in  the  move- 
ment of  Gen.  Stuart  through  Maryland  into 
Pennsylvania  in  October,  and  was  appointed 
by  him  governor  of  Chambersburg  during  the 
brief  occupation  of  that  place  by  the  confeder- 
ate forces.  His  brother,  Col.  F.  Hampton,  who 
now  commands  the  legion,  married  in  1855  Miss 
S.  Baxter  of  New  York  city. 

HAMPTON  KOADS,  Battle  of,  a  naval 
action  fought  in  Hampton  roads,  the  estuary  of 
James  river,  Va.,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
March  8  and  9,  1862.  As  the  chief  interest  of 
this  battle  arises  from  the  conflict,  on  the  sec- 
ond day,  between  the  floating  batteries  Monitor 
and  Merrimac  (or  Virginia),  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  begin  with  some  description  of  these 
vessels.  For  the  history  and  usual  construc- 
tion of  floating  batteries,  and  of  the  earlier 
iron-clad  ships,  see  Battery,  Gun  Boat,  and 
Ship. — Upon  the  abandonment  by  the  U.  S. 
forces  of  Norfolk  and  the  Gosport  navy  yard, 
April  20,  1861,  the  U.  S.  steam  frigate  Merri- 
mac, then  under  repairs,  was  sunk.  The  con- 
federate forces  having  taken  possession  of  Nor- 
folk, the  frigate  was  raised,  and  cut  down 
nearly  to  the  water's  edge ;  and  her  sides 
having  been  plated  with  iron,  a  bomb-proof 
covering  of  railroad  iron,  in  form  of  the  sloping 
roof  of  a  house,  was  thrown  over  the  whole 
length  of  her  gun  deck.  Her  armament  ap- 
pears to  have  been  4 11-inch  guns  on  each  side, 
and  2  100-pounders,  one  each  at  bow  and  stern. 
The  bow  was  further  armed  with  a  strong  pro- 
jecting beak  of  steel,  for  piercing  the  sides  of  an 
enemy.  Nine  months  were  occupied  in  thus 
converting  her  into  a  floating  battery ;  she  was 
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named  the  Virginia,  and  on  being  launched  was 
placed  under  command  of  Capt.  Franklin  Bu- 
chanan.— The  subject  of  the  superior  effective- 
ness of  gunboats  and  iron-clad  frigates  over 
wooden  ships  of  war  Laving  been  strongly  urged 
in  this  country  for  some  time  previous,  by  Mr. 
Donald  McKay,  ship  builder  at  Boston,  and  by 
others,  by  an  act  of  congress  of  Aug.  3, 1861,  a 
board  of  three  naval  officers  had  been  consti- 
tuted, to  whom  plans  for  armored  steam  ships 
and  batteries  should  be  submitted,  and  an  appro- 
priation for  the  construction  of  such  was  made. 
Among  the  specifications  sent  in  to  this  board 
was  that  of  Oapt.  John  Ericsson,  of  'New  York, 
for  a  shot  and  shell-proof  battery.  The  board 
recommended  the  making  of  one  such  battery 
as  an  experiment,  the  time  allowed  to  be  100 
days ;  draught,  10  ffc. ;  displacement,  1,245  tons ; 
speed  per  hour,  9  statute  miles ;  cost,  $2T5,000. 
The  contract  with  Oapt.  Ericsson  was  made  Oct. 
5, 1861,  and  the  vessel  completed  was  delivered 
to 'the  U.  S.  government  for  trial,  March  5, 
1862.  Of  this  vessel,  named  by  its  constructor 
the  Monitor,  the  hull  is  formed  of  two  distinct 
parts,  a  lower  and  an  upper,  both  flat-bottomed. 
The  lower  hull  is  built  of  |-inch  iron,  124  ft. 
long,  34  ft.  wide  at  top,  6^  ft.  deep ;  its  sides 
incline  at  an  angle  of  about  51°  with  the  ver- 
tical ;  the  ends  sharp,  the  bow  projecting,  and 
coming  to  a  point  at  an  angle  of  80°.  The  up- 
per hull  is  174  ft.  long,  41  ft.  4  in.  wide,  with 
perpendicular  sides  5  ft.  high.  At  the  middle 
of  the  sides  it  juts  oVer  the  lower  hull  3  ft.  7  in. 
on  each  side ;  at  each  end,  25  ft.  Of  the  upper 
hull,  the  sides  are  of  white  oak,  2^  ft.  thick, 
with  a  ^-inch  plating  of  iron  within,  to  arrest 
splinters  in  case  of  a  ball's  penetrating  the  sides, 
and  an  armor  of  6  inches  of  iron  plating  on  the 
outside.  The  deck  is  flat,  plated  so  as  to  be 
bomb-proof,  and  without  railing  or  bulwark. 
It  is  formed  by  oak  beams,  10  in.  square  and 
26  in.  apart,  covered  with  8-inch  plank,  and 
upon  this  2  plates  of  iron  each  1  in.  thick.  The 
lower  hull  can  only  be  reached  by  a  ball  that 
has  passed  through  at  least  25  ft.  of  water ;  the 
inclination  of  the  sides  is  then  such  as  quite  to 
forbid  penetration.  The  draught  of  water  is 
10  ft. ;  and  only  18  inches  in  height  of  the  upper 
hull  appear  above  the  surface.  The  projecting 
ends  of  the  upper  hull  cover  the  propeller  and 
rudder  in  the  stern  and  the  anchor  at  the  bow ; 
the  former  being  entirely  out  of  reach  of  shot, 
and  the  latter  carried  in  the  upper  hull,  and 
lowered  or  raised  by  the  men  below,  with  no 
sign  without  of  these  movements.  Upon  the 
deck  is  erected  a  round  turret  or  tower  at 
about  midships,  20  ft.  in  diameter  within  and 
9  ft.  high,  and  near  the  stern  is  a  pilot  or  wheel 
house  of  square  form;  while  low  temporary 
chimneys  can  be  protruded  through  the  deck, 
to  be  withdrawn  and  the  openings  closed  in 
time  of  action,  and  bomb-proof  gratings  are 
also  fixed  in  the  deck,  through  which  the 
smoke  of  the  fires  is  driven  out  and  ventilation 
secured  by  blowers.  The  turret  is  of  8  1-inch 
plates,  with  overlapping  joints,  and  firmly  bolt- 


ed together,  with  an  additional  1-inch  layer 
within ;  total  thickness,  9  inches ;  weight  about 
100  tons.  Ordinarily  supported  by  a  circular 
bed  plate  of  composition  metal  in  the  deck,  its 
weight  in  time  of  action  is  thrown  upon  an  up- 
right central  shaft  of  iron,  upon  which  the 
tower  can  revolve  horizontally  as  desired,  this 
and  the  working  of  the  blowers  being  accom- 
plished by  an  engine  specially  intended  for 
these  purposes.  The  top  of  the  turret  is  cov- 
ered with  iron  beams  and  plating,  so  as  to  be 
shell-proof,  but  perforated  to  secure  ventila- 
tion; and  small  sliding  iron  hatchways  in  it 
allow  of  the  entrance  of  the  men.  In  its  sides 
the  turret  has  openings  for  two  heavy  guns, 
the  sole  armament  of  this  battery.  These  are 
placed  parallel  with  each  other,  and  both  di- 
rected out  of  the  same  side  of  the  turret.  The 
portholes  are  circular  openings,  3  ft.  above 
the  deck,  barely  large  enough  to  admit  the 
muzzles  of  the  guns,  and  controlled  by  iron 
shutters  worked  from  within,  this  side  of  the 
turret  being  strengthened  by  an  extra  3  inches 
of  iron  plating.  The  elevation  of  the  guns  is 
adjusted  by  a  suitable  scale  fixed  within.  At 
the  moment  of  firing,  the  shutter  is  triced  up  by 
the  gunner,  and,  the  piece  being  run  into  the 
portholes  and  fired,  returns  by  the  recoil,  its 
return  being  by  a  friction  clamp  on  the  sides  of 
the  ways  arrested  at  any  desired  point.  The 
Monitor  was  armed  with  two  11 -inch  Dahlgren 
smooth  bore  guns,  carrying  168-lb.  round  shot. 
The  pilot  house  is  constructed  with  wrought  iron 
beams  and  heavily  plated,  having  only  horizon- 
tal apertures  at  the  sides,  to  afford  a  lookout  to 
the  helmsman,  and  to  be  used,  if  desired,  as 
loopholes  for  musketry.  Thus,  the  deck  of 
the  battery  is  almost  entirely  bare,  and  the 
men  working  it  and  those  handling  the  guns 
are  alike  out  of  sight,  and  protected  by  the  iron 
armor.  All  access  into  the  interior  is  so  shut 
off,  that  if  the  battery  were  boarded,  the  men 
could  not  be  reached,  and  the  vessel  could  not 
be  harmed  by  any  ordinary  means.  Its  prow, 
being  sharp  and  very  strong,  serves  as  a  beak 
with  which  wooden  ships  may  be  sunk,  and  its 
light  draught  affords  advantages  both  for  of- 
fence and  for  retreat,  if  required.  Thus,  it  is 
designed  not  for  operations  at  sea  so  much  as 
for  river  and  harbor  service.  The  complement 
of  men  is  60,  of  whom  11  are  officers.  This 
battery  left  New  York  for  Hampton  roads,  un- 
der command  of  Lieut.  John  L.  Worden,  March 
6,  in  order  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  threatened 
descent  of  the  Merrimac— Early  in  the  after- 
noon of  March  8  the  Merrimac  came  out  of 
Norfolk  harbor,  and,  keeping  the  channel  to- 
ward Newport  News,  made  for  the  U.  S.  sail- 
ing vessels  Cumberland  and  Congress,  lying  at 
the  mouth  of  James  river.  The.  Cumberland 
opened  fire  upon  her,  but  the  balls  had  no  ef- 
fect. The  confederate  steamers  Yorktown  and 
Jamestown  also  came  down  the  river,  and  took 
part  in  the  engagement.  The  Merrimac  suc- 
ceeded in  running  her  prow  into  the  Cumber- 
land about  midships,  laying  open  her  side ;  and 
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after  repeating  the  movement  and  sinking  her, 
she  started  for  the  Congress,  which  surrender- 
ed, and  in  the  evening  was  burned.  The  U.  S. 
frigates  Minnesota  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  gun- 
boats Oregon  and  Zouave,  attempted  to  take 
part  in  the  conflict ;  but  the  first  ran  aground 
near  Newport  News,  and  the  second  failed  to 
come  to  a  close  engagement,  while  the  boats 
were  somewhat  disabled.  In  this  condition  of 
affairs  night  closed  the  contest.  The  Monitor, 
after  a  stormy  and  apparently  hazardous  voy- 
age, in  which  for  a  time  the  waves  rolled  over 
her  to  such  an  extent  that  the  water  poured 
through  the  gratings  on  the  deck,  and  even 
through  the  top  of  the  turret,  threatening  to 
extinguish  the  fires,  and  ahnost  suffocating 
those  in  charge  with  the  smoke  and  fumes, 
which  could  not  be  properly  expelled,  arrived 
in  the  roads  at  about  10  P.  M.  of  the  8th,  and 
immediately  went  to  the  protection  of  the 
Minnesota.  Her  ofiicers  and  crew,  who  had 
not  slept  the  night  previous,  held  themselves 
through  this  night  in  readiness  for  an  engage- 
ment. Early  on  Sunday  morning,  the  9th,  the 
Merrimac,  which  had  lain  at  anchor  near  Sew- 
all's  point,  advanced  toward  and  fired  upon  the 
Minnesota,  apparently  not  heeding  the  Moni- 
tor, which,  beside  being  so  low  that  little  more 
than  her  turret  appeared  above  the  water,  was 
in  fact  scarcely  one  third  the  dimensions  of  the 
confederate  battery.  From  the  time,  however, 
that  the  11-inch  guns  of  the  Monitor  opened 
upon  her,  the  attack  was  directed  chiefly  to  the 
new  antagonist.  The  action  became  close,  and 
the  repeated  broadsides  of  the  Merrimac  having 
no  effect  upon  the  plating  of  the  Monitor,  the 
former  attempted  to  run  her  down  and  sink 
her ;  the  vessels  came  into  contact  5  times,  a 
gun  of  the  Monitor  each  time  being  fired  di- 
rectly against  the  plating  of  her  opponent,  and 
herself  receiving  no  damage.  The  Monitor, 
having  withdrawn  after  a  time  to  some  dis- 
tance to  hoist  shot  into  her  turret,  returned  and 
recommenced  the  fight.  Soon  after,  by  a  shot 
which  entered  one  of  her  ports,  the  Merrimac 
appeared  to  be  in  a  disabled  condition ;  and  her 
commander  also  being  wounded  at  near  2 
o'clock,  she  made  away  gradually  to  the  batteries 
at  Sewall's  point.  The  Minnesota  and  the  gun- 
boat Whitehall  both  participated  in  the  engage- 
ment of  this  day,  and  both  received  some  in- 
jury and  suffered  loss  of  men ;  while  it  is  be- 
lieved that  some  of  the  shot  thrown  in  broad- 
sides from  the  former  damaged  the  Merrimac, 
and  also  produced  loss  of  life  upon  her.  It  has 
been  reported,  and  denied,  that  the  tremendous 
concussion  of  the  balls  of  the  Monitor  upon  the 
sides  of  the  Merrimac  succeeded  in  shattering 
the  woodwork  within  the  iron  plating,  though 
it  is  not  kno.wn  that  any  of  the  balls  actually 
penetrated  her  armor.  The  iron  prow  of  the 
Merrimac,  however,  had  become  so  wrenched 
in  striking  the  sides  of  her  antagonist,  that  the 
timbers  within  were  started,  and  the  vessel 
leaked  badly.  One  of  the  last  shots  of  the  Mer- 
rimac struck  the  pilot  house  of  the  Monitor 


near  the  aperture  through  which  Lieut.  Wor- 
den,  who  observed  the  movements  of  the  ene- 
my and  signalled  to  Lieut.  Greene,  the  second 
officer,  the  moment  for  firing,  was  at  that  time 
looking ;  the  blow  broke  one  of  the  wrought 
iron  beams,  and  stunned  the  officer,  the  flying 
particles  of  cement  also  seriously  injuring  his 
eyes  and  face.  In  view  of  the  danger  that  an- 
other shot  might  complete  the  destruction  of  the 
pilot  house,  and  of  orders  restricting  the  Mon- 
itor to  a  defensive  course,  Lieut.  Greene,  who 
now  assumed  command,  did  not  follow  the  retir- 
ing Merrimac.  The  Monitor  received  no  other 
real  damage  during  the  action,  though  upon  her 
sides,  deck,  and  turret  many  marks  of  shot 
were  found ;  the  deepest  indentation  was  in  a 
single  instance  on  the  side,  amounting  to  4| 
inches;' on  the  turret  the  deepest  was  IJ 
inches ;  on  the  deck,  ^  inch.  No  other  per- 
sonal injury  occurred.  The  Merrimac  finally 
withdrew  to  Norfolk,  where,  during  some 
weeks  following,  she  was  repaired  and  pro- 
vided with  heavy  ordnance ;  she  then  took  her 
station  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elizabeth  river, 
guarding  it,  and  threatening  the  U.  S.  vessels 
in  the  roads,  but,  on  account  of  some  defects 
still  remaining  in  her  working,  not  venturing 
an  attack.  Finally,  Norfolk  having  been  sur- 
rendered to  the  U.  S.  forces  on  May  10,  and 
the  Merrimac  being  found  to  draw  too  much 
water  to  allow  of  being  removed  up  the  river, 
she  was  on  the  12th  abandoned  and  set  on  fire, 
and  soon  after  blew  up. — The  course  and  re- 
sult of  the  engagement  of  March  9  in  Hampton 
roads  having  established  the  adaptation  and 
value  of  Oapt.  Ericsson's  new  form  of  battery, 
both  for  purposes  of  defence  and  attack,  con- 
tracts were  speedily  entered  into  by  the  U.  S. 
government  for  the  construction  of  9  similar 
batteries,  or  "Monitors,"  as  they  have  been 
termed.  Of  these.  No.  1,  the  Passaic,  was 
launched  at  Greenpoint,  L.  I.,  April  31,  1862; 
No.  2,  the  Patapsco,  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  Oct. 
1 ;  No.  3,  the  Nahant,  at  Boston,  Oct.  6 — each 
of  these  being  of  844  tons,  and  intended  for  2 
guns ;  No.  4,  the  Montauk,  970  tons,  2  guns,  at 
Greenpoint,  Oct.  9;  No.  5,  the  Nantucket, 
launched  at  Boston,  Dec.  6 ;  No.  6,  the  Lehigh, 
now  (Dec.  1862)  nearly  ready  to  launch  at 
Chester,  Penn. ;  No.  7,  the  Sangamon,  recent- 
ly launched  at  Chester;  No.  8,  the  Catskill, 
launched  at  Greenpoint,  Dec.  6 ;  No.  9,  the 
Weehawken,  recently  launched  at  Jersey  City. 
Nos.  5  to  9  are  each  of  844  tons,  with  2  guns. 
Still  other  batteries  upon  the  like  principle  have 
since  been  contracted  for,  including  the  Man- 
hattan, Miantonomoh,  and  Onondaga,  ranging 
from  1,034  to  1,564  tons  burden,  and  several  of 
them,  as  the  two  last  named,  being  intended  for 
4  guns  each.  The  necessity  in  the  first  Monitor 
of  running  out  the  guns  at  the  time  of  firing,  ex- 
posed them  to  the  danger  of  being  struck  by  a 
well  directed  shot  of  the  enemy  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  broken  or  disabled.  Moreover,  it  was 
desirable,  without  increasing  the  size  of  the 
porthole,  to  use  guns  of  larger  caliber.     Both 
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these  results  could  be  secured,  if,  along  with  a 
due  steadiness  of  the  gun,  the  recoil  upon  fir- 
ing could  be  made  very  slight  in  extent,  so  as 
to  allow  of  discharging  the  piece  within  the 
turret.  The  experiment  was  tried  with  perfect 
success  on  N"ov.  15,  1862,  in  the  Hudson  river, 
a  few  miles  above  New  York.  Three  330-lb. 
balls  were  fired,  the  first  2  hollow,  from  a  16- 
inch  gun,  the  charges  of  powder  being  20,  25, 
and  35  lbs.,  and  the  respective  recoils  17  inches, 
3  ft.  10  inches,  and  2  ft.  8  inches.  The  feasi- 
bility at  once  of  protecting  the  guns  and  arming 
with  those  of  larger  caliber  being  thus  demon- 
strated, the  navy  department  ordered  the  com- 
pletion of  all  the  Monitors  for  service  with  15- 
inch  guns,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Passaic. 

HAJsTCOOK,  WiNFiELD  SooTT,  brigadibr-gen- 
eral  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in 
Montgomery  co.,  Penn.,  Feb.  14,  1824.  He 
was  graduated  at  "West  Point  in  1844,  commis- 
sioned brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  6th  infantry, 
and  stationed  in  the  Indian  territory.  He 
served  in  the  Mexican  war,  where  he  was  bre- 
vetted  1st  lieutenant  for  his  conduct  at  Churu- 
busco,  and  before  leaving  Mexico  was  appointed 
quartermaster  of  his  regiment.  In  1849  he  was 
made  adjutant,  and  was  stationed  in  Missouri 
till  1855,  when  he  was  appointed  captain  in 
the  quartermaster's  department,  and  ordered  to 
Florida,  where  he  remained  during  the  cam- 
paign against  the  Seminoles.  He  was  after- 
ward sent  to  Kansas,  and  started  on  the  ex- 
pedition to  Utah  under  Gen.  Harney ;  but  that 
being  abandoned,  he  was  ordered  to  proceed 
to  Fort  Bridger,  and*  accompany  the  6th  in- 
fantry as  quartermaster  across  the  continent  to 
Benicia,  Cal.  For  more  than  two  years  he  was 
stationed  at  Los  Angeles,  and  in  1861  was  or- 
dered to  report  at  Washington.  In  Sept.  1861, 
he  was  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers, 
and  assigned  to  a  brigade  in  the  army  of  the 
Potomac.  He  served  under  Gen.  Franklin  dur- 
ing the  campaign  of  the  Chickahominy,  distin- 
guishing himself  especially  by  a  bayonet  charge 
at  the  battle  of  "Williamsburg,  where  his  con- 
duct was  mentioned  in  Gen.  McClellan's  official 
report  as  "  brilliant  in  the  extreme."  He  took 
part  in  the  campaign  in  Maryland,  distinguished 
himself  at  Sugar  Loaf  mountain  and  Antietam, 
and  on  the  fall  of  Gen.  Eichardson  was  placed 
in  command  of  his  division  of  Sumner's  (now 
Couch's)  army  corps. 

HANOVEE  COUET  HOUSE.  See  Chicka- 
hominy. 

HAEDEE,  William  J.,  a  general  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Georgia 
about  1819,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1838  and  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the  2d 
dragoons,  1st  lieutenant  Dec.  3,  1839,  and  cap- 
tain Sept.  13,  1844 ;  brevetted  major  for  gal- 
lantry at  Medelin,  Mexico,  March  25,  and  lieu- 
tenant-colonel for  gallantry  at  San  Augustin, 
Aug.  20, 1847 ;  distinguished  himself  at  Molino 
del  Eey;  became  major  March  3,  1855,  and 
commandant  of  cadets  and  instructor  in  cavalry, 
artillery,  and  infantry  tactics  at  West  Point  in 


July,  1856;  received,  Dec.  27,  1860,  from  Sec- 
retary Floyd,  at  the  request  of  Gov.  Brown  of 
Georgia,  leave  of  absence  for  a  year,  that  he 
might  go  to  Europe  to  buy  arms  for  that  state ; 
resigned  his  commission  Jan.  31,  1861,  was  ap- 
pointed a  brigadier-general  in  the  confederate 
army  in  June,  and  has  served  in  the  South- 
West,  having  for  some  time  had  command  in 
northern  Arkansas.  As  major-general  he  com- 
manded a  division  of  Polk's  corps  in  the  army 
which  entered  Kentucky  under  Gen.  Bragg  in 
Sept.  1862.  In  October  he  was  promoted  to  be 
lieutenant-general.  He  has  published  "Eifle 
and  Light  Infantry  Tactics"  (2  vols.  12mo., 
Philadelphia,  1855),  a  work  which  has  been  ex- 
tensively used  on  both  sides  during  the  civil  war. 
HAENEY,  William  Selby,  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Tennessee  in 
1800.  He  entered  the  army  as  2d  lieutenant 
in  1818,  became  1st  lieutenant  in  the  following 
year,  and  captain  in  1825,  and  was  engaged  in 
the  Black  Hawk  war  in  1833.  In  1836  he  was 
made  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  2d  regiment  of 
dragoons.  In  the  Florida  war  he  distinguished 
himself  in  an  action  at  Fort  Mellon,  and  in 
1841  was  brevetted  colonel^' for  gallant  and 
meritorious  conduct  in  several  successive  en- 
gagements with  hostile  Indians  in  Florida.'^ 
In  1846  he  was  promoted  to  the  full  rank  of 
colonel,  in  which  capacity  he  served  in  the  war 
with  Mexico.  For  gallant  and  meritorious  con- 
duct in  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo  he  was  bre- 
vetted brigadier-general  in  1848.  On  Sept.  3, 
1855,  he  completely  defeated  the  Sioux  Indians 
at  Sand  Hills  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Platte 
river.  A  number  of  Indian  women  and  chil- 
dren were  killed  in  the  battle,  a  circumstance 
which  led  to  severe  strictures  from  the  press. 
He  was  promoted  to  the  full  rank  of  brigadier 
in  1858,  and  made  commander  of  the  military 
department  of  Oregon,  in  which  capacity  on 
July  9,  1859,  he  took  possession  of  the  island 
of  San  Juan  near  Vancouver,  which  was  claim- 
ed by  the  English  as  included  within  the  boun- 
daries of  British  Columbia.  This  act  led  to  a 
dispute  with  Great  Britain  and  to  the  recall  of 
Gen.  Harney  from  his  command.  He  was  sub- 
sequently made  commander  of  the  department 
of  the  West,  and  in  April,  1861,  while  on  his 
way  from  St.  Louis  to  Washington,  was  arrest- 
ed at  Harper's  Ferry  by  the  secession  authori- 
ties of  Virginia  and  taken  to  Eichmond,  where, 
however,  he  was  promptly  released.  He  soon 
after  in  a  published  letter  declared  his  opposi- 
tion to  secession,  and  his  determination  to  re- 
main loyal  to  the  flag  under  which  he  had 
served  for  40  years.  On  his  return  to  St.  Louis 
he  issued  several  proclamations,  warning  the 
people  of  Missouri  of  the  dangers  of  secession, 
and  of  the  evil  efiects  of  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  On  May  21  he  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  Gen.  Sterling  Price,  commanding 
the  state  militia,  to  make  no  military  movement 
so  long  as  the  peace  of  the  state  was  preserved 
by  its  authorities,  and  was  soon  afterward  re- 
lieved of  his  command.    In  Sept.  1862,  he  was 
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appointed  to  preside  over  a  military  court  to  in- 
quire into  the  conduct  of  Brig.  Gen.  McKinstrj, 
and  before  the  conclusion  of  the  investigation 
was  ordered  to  Washington  upon  other  duties  of 
a  similar  character. 

HARPER'S  FERRY,  Occupation  of.    The 
importance  of  this  place  as  a  strategic  point 
vras  recognized  by  the  confederates  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  existing  civil  war,  and 
immediately  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  they 
despatched  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to  oc- 
cupy it.     On  April  18,  1861,  Lieut.  R.  Jones, 
of  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States,  evac- 
uated the  place  at    their  approach,   with   a 
small  body  of  dismounted  cavalry,  having  first 
fired  the  arsenal  buildings,  containing  15,000 
stand  of  arms,  aud  the  workshops,  and  retired 
to  Carlisle  barracks  in  Pennsylvania.    It  was 
then  occupied  by  a  strong  confederate  force 
until  the  invasion  of  that  part  of  Virginia 
hj  Gen.  Patterson,  June  14,   1861,  when  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Union  army.     The 
unsuccessful  issue  of  the  battle  of  Bull  run, 
July  21,  having  compelled  the  relinquishment 
of  the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac  by  Gen. 
Banks,  who  succeeded  Gen.  Patterson  in  com- 
mand, it  was  again  occupied  by  the  confeder- 
ates, who,  after  the  general  retreat  of  their  ar- 
mies up  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  in  March, 
1862,  evacuated  the  place  for  the  second  time, 
destroying  the  costly  bridge  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroad.     Thenceforward  until  Sept. 
15, 1862,  it  remained  in  possession  of  the  Union 
forces.     On  Aug.  15  of  that  year  Col.  Miles, 
then  in  command,  received  orders  from  Gen. 
Wool,  commanding  the  military  department 
which  included  Harper's  Ferry,  to  fortify  Mary- 
land heights  on  the  Maryland  shore  of  the  Po- 
tomac, which  is  considered  the  key  of  the  posi- 
tion.    These  he  neglected  to  obey,  nor,  during 
the  rapid  approach  of  the  confederate  armies 
toward  the  Potomac  in  the  latter  half  of  Au- 
gust and  the  early  part  of  September,  did  he  do 
any  thing  to  improve  the  naturally  strong  de- 
fences of  the  place.     On  Sept.  5  Col.  Thomas 
H.  Ford,  of  Ohio,  assumed  command  of  the 
force  stationed  on  the  heights,  and,  under  appre- 
hension of  an  attack  by  a  portion  of  the  con- 
federate army  which  crossed  the  Potomac  on 
Sept.  4-6,  he  soon  after  sent  a  requisition  to 
Col.  Miles  for  reenforcements  and  for  tools  ne- 
cessary to  erect  defensive  works.    He  received 
the  reenforcements,  but  not  the  tools,  and  with 
a  few  borrowed  axes  constructed  on  the  12th 
a  slight  breastwork  of  trees,  near  the  crest  of 
the  heights,  in  front  of  which  was  a  slashing 
of  timber.     On  that  day  a  force  of  about  40,000 
confederates  under  Gens.  Jackson  and  A.  P. 
HlU,   detached    from   the  invading    army  of 
Lee,  appeared  before  the  heights,  from  which 
an  artillery  fire  was  opened  upon  them,  accom- 
panied by  slight  skirmishing  in  front  of  the 
breastwork.     By  the  arrival  of   Gen.   Julius 
White  from  Martinsburg  on  the  12th,  the  total 
Union  force  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  Maryland 
heights  was  increased  to  about  13,000  men  of 


all  arms,  of  whom  2,500  were  cavalry.    Gen. 
White,  though  entitled  to  assume  the  command 
in  chief,  waived  his  right  in  favor  of  Col. 
Miles.    The  only  defensive  position  fortified  by 
Miles  was  Bolivar  heights  behind  the  town  of 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  this  was  commanded  by 
Maryland  heights,   and  by    Loudon    heights, 
situated  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac 
and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Shenandoah.   Early 
on  the  morning  of  the  13th  the  confederates 
made  an  attack  upon  the  troops  stationed  on 
the  crest  of  Maryland  heights,  and  drove  them 
behind  the  breastwork.     This  was  soon  after 
attacked,  and  through  the  precipitate  flight  of  a 
portion  of  the  troops  and  the  premature  retreat 
of  the  rest,  in  consequence  of  a  mistake  of 
orders,* was  about  midday  permanently  aban- 
doned.   For  several  hours  previous  Col.  Miles 
had  been  on  the  heights,  and  his  directions  to 
Col.  Ford  upon  returning  to  the  Ferry  were  to 
spike  his  guns  in   case  he  was   compelled  to 
evacuate  the  heights,  and  throw  his   heavy 
siege  guns  down  the  mountain.    Accordingly, 
at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Col.  Ford,  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  discretionary  power  given  to 
him  by  his  superior,  abandoned  his  position 
and  withdrew  his  force  across  the  river.     So 
slow  were  the  enemy  to  occupy  the  ground, 
however,  that  on  the   succeeding  morning  a 
detachment  of  the  39th  New  York  volunteers 
(Garibaldi  guard),  sent  there  by  Col.  D'Utassy, 
succeeded  in  securing  4  field  pieces  and    a 
wagon  load    of  ammunition.      On  the   13th 
also  a  body  of  the  enemy  made  a  demonstra- 
tion from  the  direction  of  Charlestown,  which 
was  repelled  by  the  troops  under  Gen.  White, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  day  they  began  to 
establish   batteries  on  Loudon  heights.      On 
the  14th  they  opened  fire  from  Loudon  heights, 
and  toward  the  close  of  the  afternoon  from 
Maryland  heights,  while  an  unsuccessful  infan- 
try attack  was  made  on  the  Charlestown  turn- 
pike, in  which  nearly  the  whole  Union  force 
participated.    Fire  was  also  returned  from  the 
Union  batteries  on  Bolivar  height-s.     On  the 
previous  evening  Col.  Miles  had  despatched  a 
messenger  to  Gen.  McClellan,  who  was  then  at 
Frederic,  Md.,  with  the  main  body  of  the  Union 
army,  to  report  that  the  position  could  not  be 
held  48  hours  longer  unless  reenforcements 
were  sent ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  14th  the 
whole  body  of  Union  cavalry  under  command 
of  Col.  Davis  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy's 
lines,  and  reached  Greencastle,  Penn.,  in  safety 
the  next  morning,  capturing  on  the  way  an  am- 
munition train  belonging  to  the  corps  of  the 
confederate  general  Longstreet.    At  daybreak 
of  the  15th  the  confederates  opened  fire  upon 
Bolivar  heights  fi-om  9  difierent  batteries,  and 
at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  Col.  Miles  repre- 
sented to  Gen.  White  and  the  brigade  com- 
manders that,  as  the  ammunition  of  his  batteries 
was  nearly  exhausted,  the  place  could  no  longer 
be  considered  tenable.     With  the  concurrence 
of  all  the  officers  present  he  gave  the  order  to 
surrender ;  but  f^r  upward  of  three  quarters  of 
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an  hour  after  the  white  flag  had  been  raised  the 
enemy  continued  their  fire,  and  during  this  in- 
terval Ool.  Miles  was  mortally  wounded  by  the 
fragment  of  a  shell.  The  terms  of  capitulation 
were  arranged  by  Gen.  White  on  the  part  of 
the  garrison,  and  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill  for  the  con- 
federates, and  at  about  noon  the  latter  march- 
ed into  the  town.  The  Union  troops,  to  the 
number  of  about  11,000,  were  paroled;  and 
Jackson,  after  occupying  the  place  but  little 
more  than  24  hours,  hastened  to  join  Lee  at 
Sharpsburg,  Md.,  where  he  probably  contributed 
to  save  the  confederate  army  from  a  decided  and 
disastrous  defeat.  Among  the  spoils  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  confederates  were  49  can- 
non of  various  sizes,  and  a  quantity  of  small 
arms,  clothing,  and  stores.  The  Union  loss  did 
not  exceed  350  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  that 
of  the  confederates  was  about  the  same.  Dur- 
ing October  and  November,  the  circumstances 
attending  the  surrender  of  Harper's  Ferry  were 
examined  by  a  special  commission,  in  accord- 
ance with  whose  suggestions  Ool.  Ford  and 
other  officers  were  dismissed  the  service.  The 
conduct  of  Ool.  Miles  was  stated  in  their  report 
to  have  exhibited  "  an  incapacity  amounting 
almost  to  imbecility;"  and  evidence  was  cited 
to  show  that  he  had  paroled  prisoners  during 
the  progress  of  the  siege  under  circumstances 
which  cast  a  suspicion  upon  his  loyalty.  Gen. 
Wool  was  censured  for  placing  Miles  in  com- 
mand of  so  important  a  place.  The  report  fur- 
ther observes :  "  The  general-in-chief  has  tes- 
tified that  Gen.  McOlellan,  after  having  received 
orders  to  repel  the  enemy  invading  the  state 
of  Maryland,  marched  only  six  miles  per  day, 
on  an  average,  when  pursuing  this  invading 
enemy.  The  general-in-chief  also  testifies,  that 
in  his  opinion  Gen.  McOlellan  could  and  should 
have  relieved  and  protected  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
in  this  opinion  the  commission  fully  concur." 

HARRISONBURG,  the  capital  of  Rocking- 
ham CO.,  Ya.,  situated  in  the  upper  end  of  the 
valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  125  m.  N.  W.  from 
Richmond ;  pop.  about  1,500.  On  June  6, 
1862,  the  rear  guard  of  the  retreating  confed- 
erate army  commanded  by  Gen.  T.  J.  Jackson 
evacuated  this  place  at  the  approach  of  Gen. 
Fremont.  The  advance  of  the  latter,  consist- 
ing of  the  1st  New  Jersey  cavalry,  pursuing 
with  too  much  ardor,  fell  into  an  ambuscade 
several  miles  S.  E.  of  the  town,  and  lost  its  colo- 
nel and  a  number  of  men.  The  Pennsylvania 
regiment  of  "Bucktail  rifles"  and  Col.  Oluse- 
ret's  brigade  were  then  ordered  forward  to  the 
support  of  the  cavalry,  and  drove  the  enemy 
from  their  position  in  the  woods,  capturing  their 
camp,  with  some  loss,  Ool.  T.  L.  Kane  of  the 
"  Bucktails"  being  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
The  confederate  general  Ashby,  who  covered 
the  retreat  with  his  cavalry  brigade,  was  among 
the  killed  on  that  side.  At  nightfall  the  con- 
federates continued  their  retreat,  leaving  por- 
tions of  their  baggage  on  the  way. 

HARTSTFNE,  Heney  J.,  an  officer  in  the 
navy  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  South 


Carolina.  He  entered  the  U.  S.  navy  from 
Georgia  in  1828,  became  passed  midshipman  in 
1835  (his  warrant  dating  from  the  previous 
year),  and  in  1838  was  attached  to  Lieut. 
Comdt.  Wilkes's  exploring  expedition,  as  act- 
ing lieutenant  on  the  brig  Porpoise.  He  went 
with  the  expedition  no  further  than  Callao,  re- 
turning in  the  store  ship  Relief,  which  had  been 
detached  from  the  squadron  as  unfit  for  the 
cruise.  In  Feb.  1839,  he  was  promoted  to  be 
lieutenant ;  in  1851  was  attached  to  the  coast 
survey ;  and  afterward  commanded  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  secretary  of  the  navy  the  Aspin- 
wall  mail  steamer  Illinois.  In  1855  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  commander,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  sent  to  the  arctic  regions  in  search  of  Dr. 
Kane  and  his  party,  whom  he  rescued  and 
brought  to  New  York.  In  1856  he  was  or- 
dered to  convey  to  England  the  British  explor- 
ing bark  Resolute,  which,  after  being  abandon- 
ed in  the  arctic  ice,  had  been  rescued  by  a 
New  London  whaler  and  purchased  of  her  sal- 
vors by  congress  as  a  present  to  the  British 
government.  He  was  afterward  employed  in 
taking  soundings  for  the  Atlantic  telegraph 
cable.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  was 
awaiting  orders.  Resigning  his  commission,  he 
entered  the  confederate  service,  and  was  em- 
ployed chiefly  on  special  duty  until  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1862  he  became  insane,  and  has  since 
been  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 

HARTSUFF,  Geoege  L.,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  May  28,  1830.  He  entered 
the  military  academy  from  Michigan  in  1848, 
was  graduated  in  1852  and  appointed  brevet  2d 
lieutenant  in  the  4th  artillery ;  served  in  Texas 
and  Florida ;  became  assistant  instructor  in  ar- 
tillery and  infantry  tactics  at  West  Point  in 
1856,  and  assistant  adjutant-general  at  Wash- 
ington, March  22, 1861 ;  served  at  Fort  Pickens, 
Fla.,  from  April  till  July  16,  and  then  in  western 
Yirginia  under  Gen.  Rosecrans ;  and  on  April 
15,  1862,  was  made  a  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers. He  was  promoted  to  be  major  in  the 
adjutant-general's  department  July  17,  1862. 
In  the  battle  of  Antietam  he  commanded  a  bri- 
gade in  Gen.  Ricketts's  division  of  Hooker's 
corps,  and  was  severely  wounded. 

HASOALL,  MiLO  S.,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  New 
York  about  1833,  was  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1852  and  appointed  a  brevet  2d  lieutenant 
in  the  3d  artillery,  resigned  Sept.  30, 1855,  ^^^ 
settled  in  Indiana.  He  became  in  1861  colonel 
of  the  17th  Indiana  volunteers,  was  appointed 
brigadier-general  April  25, 1862,  and  has  served 
in  the  West. 

HATCH,  John-  P.,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1845  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the 
3d  infantry,  but  the  same  month  was  transferred 
to  the  mounted  rifles  (now  called  the  3d  caval- 
ry). He  was  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  1847, 
bre vetted  1st  lieutenant  and  captain  for  gallant- 
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ry  at  Contreras  and  Churubusco  and  Chapnlt©- 
pec,  became  1st  lieutenant  in  1851,  and  captain 
in  1860  ;  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
he  "was  serving  with  his  regiment  near  the  S. 
W.  frontier.  In  Sept.  1861,  he  was  appointed 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  assigned 
a  cavalry  brigade  under  Gen.  King,  with  which 
he  distinguished  himself  by  several  daring  re- 
connoissances  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gordons- 
ville,  the  Eapidan,  and  the  Kappahannock. 
Toward  the  end  of  July,  1862,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  infantry  brigade  formerly  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Augur ;  and  when  Gen.  King 
was  disabled  by  sickness  in  August,  he  took 
command  of  his  division.  He  was  wounded  at 
the  second  battle  of  Bull  run,  where  he  was 
attached  to  Gen.  McDowell's  corps,  and  at  the 
battle  of  South  mountain,  where  his  command 
formed  the  right  of  Hooker's  corps. 

HATTEEAS  INLET,  a  narrow  gap  through 
the  sand  beach  which  forms  the  outwork  of  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina,  about  18  m.  S.  of  Cape 
Hatteras.  Upon  the  northern  side  of  the  inlet 
the  confederates  had  erected  two  fortifications 
of  sand,  turfed  over,  and  mounting  respectively 
1 0  and  6  guns.  The  fort  nearer  the  inlet  was  the 
larger,  and  was  called  Fort  Hatteras;  the  other, 
about  TOO  yards  further  N.,  was  called  Eort 
Clark.  On  Aug.  26,  1861,  a  joint  military  and 
naval  expedition,  under  command  of  Gen.  B.  F. 
Butler  and  Flag  Officer  Stringham,  left  Fortress 
Monroe,  destined  for  an  attack  upon  these  forts. 
The  fleet  consisted  of  the  Minnesota,  Wabash, 
Pawnee,  Monticello,  and  Harriet  Lane,  joined 
afterward  by  the  Cumberland.  The  land  force 
went  by  two  transports,  and  numbered  about 
900.  The  whole  fleet  reached  Hatteras  inlet  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  27th,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  28th  an  efibrt  was  made  to  land  the  troops 
above  the  forts ;  but  the  heavy  surf  prevented 
the  disembarkation  of  more  than  300,  who  had 
with  them  two  pieces  of  light  artillery.  On  the 
same  morning  the  fleet  opened  fire  upon  the 
forts,  the  result  of  the  day's  bombardment  be- 
ing the  evacuation  of  Fort  Clark.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  29th  the  firing  was  resumed.  At  11 
o'clock  a  white  flag  was  raised  on  Fort  Hat- 
teras, and  Flag  OflScer  Samuel  Barron,  in  com- 
mand of  the  confederate  forces,  made  an  un- 
conditional surrender.  The  fruits  of  this  vic- 
tory were  TOO  prisoners,  25  pieces  of  artillery, 
1,000  stand  of  arms,  a  large  quantity  of  ord- 
nance stores,  and  three  valuable  prizes.  The 
confederate  loss,  not  ofiicially  stated,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  12  or  15  killed  and  35  wounded. 
No  casualties  occurred  on  the  Union  side. 

HAUPT,  Hermann,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Pennsylva- 
nia about  1816,  was  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1835  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  3d  infantry,  but  resigned  his  commission 
Sept.  30,  1835 ;  was  assistant  engineer  on  the 
public  works  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  from 
1836  to  1839,  and  then  became  professor  of 
mathematics  in  Pennsylvania  college,  which 
office  he  retained  till  1847,  when  he  became 


principal  engineer  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Columbia  railroad,  of  which  he  was  appointed 
superintendent  two  years  later.  Subsequently 
he  was  for  several  years  the  principal  engineer 
of  the  works  connected  with  the  railway  tun- 
nel through  the  Hoosic  mountain  in  Berkshire 
CO.,  Mass.  He  was  appointed  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  Aug.  1862,  to  rank  from  April  27  pre- 
ceding, and  is  charged  with  the  general  super- 
vision of  matters  connected  with  transportation. 
HAYS,  Alexandee,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania about  1825,  was  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1844  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  4th  infantry,  and  2d  lieutenant  in  the  8th 
infantry  in  1846  ;  was  brevetted  1st  lieutenant 
for  gallantry  at  Palo  Alto  and  Eesaca  de  la 
Palma;  was  acting  assistant  adjutant-general 
to  Gen.  Lane,  and  distinguished  himself  in  sev- 
eral conflicts  in  Mexico  under  that  commander ; 
and  resigned  his  commission  April  12,  1848, 
and  became  an  iron  manufacturer  at  Venango, 
Penn.  When  the  regular  army  was  increased 
in  1861  he  was  appointed.  May  14,  a  captain  in 
the  16th  infantry,  became  colonel  of  the  63d 
Pennsylvania  volunteers,  and  was  made  briga- 
dier-general in  Sept.  1862. 

HEBEET,  Paul  0.,  a  general  in  the  service 
of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Louisiana, 
was  graduated  at  West  Point  first  in  his  class 
in  1840,  and  appointed  2d  lieutenant  of  engi- 
neers. In  1841  and  1842  he  was  acting  assist- 
ant professor  of  engineering  at  the  military 
academy.  He  resigned  in  March,  1845,  to  be- 
come chief  engineer  of  the  state  of  Louisiana, 
which  office  he  held  until  1847.  He  then  re- 
entered the  army  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
14th  infantry,  was  brevetted  colonel  for  gal- 
lantry at  the  battle  of  Molino  del  Eey,  and 
commanded  his  regiment  after  his  colonel  was 
killed  at  Chapultepec.  He  was  disbanded  with 
his  regiment  in  1848.  From  1854  to  1858  he 
was  governor  of  Louisiana.  When  the  civil  war 
broke  out  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general 
in  the  southern  army. 

HEFELE,  Kael  Joseph,  a  Eoman  Catholic 
theologian,  born  at  Abtgmiind,  Wtirtemberg, 
in  1809.  He  studied  theology  at  the  university 
of  Tubingen,  and  was  appointed  lecturer  there 
in  1835,  and  professor  of  church  history  in 
1840.  In  1842  he  was  elected  a  deputy  to  the 
second  chamber  of  Wtirtemberg.^  His  princi- 
pal works  are :  Geschichte  der  Eivfuhritng  des 
Christenthums  im  sudwestlichen  DeutscMand 
(Tubingen,  1837) ;  Das  Sendschreiben  des  Apos- 
teh  Barnabas,  ubersetzt  und  erldutert  (1840) ; 
Kritische  Beleuchtung  der  Wessenbergschen 
Schrift  uber  die  grossen  Kirchenversammhingeii 
(1841);  Cardinal  Ximenes  (1844;  translated 
into  English  by  Dalton,  London,  1860);  and 
Concilien' Geschichte  (5  vols.,  1859  et  seq.),  his 
chief  work.  He  has  also  edited  the  Patres 
ApostoUci  (1839). 

HEINTZELMAlSr,  Samuel  P.,  major-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania about  1807,  was  graduated  at  West 
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Point  in  1826,  and  received  a  commission  as  2d 
lieutenant  in  the  2d  infantry ;  became  1st  lieu- 
tenant March  4,  1833,  assistant  quartermaster 
July  7,  1838,  and  captain  in  the  2d  infantry 
Nov.  4, 1838  ;  was  brevetted  major  for  gallantry 
at  Huamantla,  Mexico,  Oct.  9,  1847;  became 
major  in  the  1st  infantry,  March  3,  1855 ;  was 
brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  in  May,  1861,  for 
meritorious  conduct  in  command  of  an  In- 
dian campaign  in  California  in  1851 ;  and  was 
ordered  to  Washington  as  acting  inspector-gen- 
eral of  the  troops  collected  there.  He  was 
commissioned  colonel  of  the  l7th  infantry.  May 
14, 1861.  He  fought  with  great  gallantry  at  the 
first  battle  of  Bull  run,  where  he  was  wound- 
ed ;  was  then  made  a  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers, with  rank  from  May  17,  1861 ;  com- 
manded a  division  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
during  the  winter  of  1861-2 ;  was  appointed 
to  command  the  3d  army  corps  in  the  division 
of  that  army  into  such  corps  in  March,  1862 ; 
was  brevetted  brigadier-general  in  the  regular 
army.  May  31,  1862;  took  a  prominent  and 
effective  part  in  the  battles  of  the  Ohickahominy 
campaign ;  was  made  a  major-general  with 
rank  from  July  4, 1862 ;  participated  in  the  sec- 
ond battle  of  Bull  run  under  Gen.  Pope,  Aug. 
30,  1862,  where  his  corps  formed  the  right 
wing,  which  stood  firm  to  the  close  of  the  fight ; 
and  after  the  retreat  upon  Washington  was 
appointed  to  command  the  fortifications  about 
that  city,  which  post  he  held  during  McOlellan's 
Maryland  campaign. 

HERRON,  Feancis  J.,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  entered  the  ser- 
vice in  1861  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  9th 
Iowa  volunteers,  served  in  Missouri  under  Gen. 
Curtis,  fought  at  Pea  ridge,  and  was  appointed 
brigadier-general  July  16, 1862.  He  especially 
distinguished  himself  in  commanding  at  the 
battle  of  Prairie  Grove,  Ark.,  Dec.  7,  1862. 

HETH,  Henry,  a  general  in  the  service  of 
the  confederate  states,  born  in  Virginia,  was 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1847  and  appointed 
2d  lieutenant  in  the  6th  infantry ;  became  1st 
lieutenant  in  June,  1853,  adjutant  in  November, 

1854,  and  captain  in  the  10th  infantry  in  March, 

1855.  He  resigned  his  commission  April  25, 
1861,  and  entered  the  service  of  Virginia.  He 
is  now  (Dec.  1862)  a  brigadier-general  in  the 
confederate  army. 

HICKMAN,  the  capital  of  Fulton  co.,  Ky.,  on 
the  Mississippi  river,  35  m.  below  Cairo ;  pop.  in 
1860,  about  2,000.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on 
the  slope  of  a  considerable  hill,  and  is  a  defen- 
sive position  of  much  natural  strength.  Gen. 
Fremont  proposed  to  occupy  it  with  a  body  of 
IT.  S.  troops  in  Aug.  1861,  but  the  project  was 
not  approved  at  Washington ;  and  on  Sept.  4 
Gen.  Polk  placed  a  confederate  garrison  there, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  took  possession  of 
Columbus,  17  m.  above.  The  two  places  were 
evacuated  by  the  confederates,  March  2, 1862, 
since  which  time  the  United  States  have  main- 
tained a  strong  garrison  at  Columbus,  but  Hick- 
man has  not  been  occupied. 


HILL,  Ambrose  Powell,  a  general  in  the 
service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Vir- 
ginia about  1828,  was  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1847  and  appointed  a  brevet  2d  lieutenant 
in  the  1st  artillery;  became  2d  lieutenant  Aug. 
26,  1847,  1st  lieutenant  in  Sept.  1851,  and  as- 
sistant in  the  coast  survey  in  Nov.  1855 ;  re- 
signed his  commission  March  1,  1861,  entered 
the  service  of  Virginia,  and  became  colonel  of 
the  3d  regiment ;  commanded  a  brigade  near 
Romney,  June  19,  1861 ;  was  soon  afterward 
made  a  brigadier-general  in  the  confederate 
army ;  and  in  the  campaign  of  the  Ohickahom- 
iny led  the  attack  on  the  national  forces  at 
Mechanicsville,  which  began  the  seven  days' 
fighting  between  that  place  and  Harrison's 
Landing.  In  the  advance  of  Lee  into  Maryland 
he  commanded  an  army  corps,  and  was  present 
at  the  siege  of  Harper's  Ferry,  which  was  sur- 
rendered to  him  Sept.  15,  1862.  His  present 
rank  is  that  of  a  major-general. 

HILL,  Daniel  Harvey,  a  general  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  South 
Carolina  about  1824,  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1842  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieuten- 
ant in  the  1st  artillery;  was  transferred  to  the 
3d  artillery  in  1843 ;  became  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  4th  artillery  Oct.  13,  1845,  and  1st  lieu- 
tenant March  3,  1847;  was  brevetted  captain 
for  gallantry  at  Contreras  and  Ohurubusco,  and 
major  for  gallantry  at  Chapultepec ;  resigned 
Feb.  28,  1849,  was  professor  of  mathematics 
successively  in  Washington  college  at  Lexing- 
ton, Va.,  and  Davidson  college,  N.  C,  and  in 
1859  became  principal  of  the  military  institute 
at  Charlotte,  N.  C.  He  was  chosen.  May  8, 
1861,  colonel  of  the  1st  North  Carolina  volun- 
teers, commanded  the  confederates  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Great  Bethel,  remained  under  Magruder 
at  Yorktown,  took  part  in  the  battles  of  the 
Ohickahominy  campaign,  and  led  the  attack  on 
Gen.  Casey  at  Fair  Oaks.  He  has  since  been 
appointed  to  command  the  department  of  the 
Appomattox,  having  his  head-quarters  at  Pe- 
tersburg, Va.,  and  now  holds  the  rank  of  major- 
general.  He  is  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  has  published  "Elements  of  Alge- 
bra," a  volume  on  the  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount," 
and  one  entitled  "  The  Crucifixion  of  Christ." 
Having  married  a  Miss  Morrison  of  North  Caro- 
lina, he  is  a  brother-in-law  of  Gen.  T.  J.  Jackson. 

HINDMAN,  Tho^ias  C,  a  general  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Tennes- 
see about  1818,  served  in  Mexico  as  2d  lieuten- 
ant in  the  2d  regiment  of  Mississippi  volunteers 
from  Jan.  1847,  to  July,  1848,  and  was  elected 
a  representative  in  congress  from  the  1st  dis- 
trict of  Arkansas  in  1859,  where  he  was  a  con- 
sistent supporter  of  all  the  measures  of  the 
democratic  party.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
national  democratic  convention  held  at  Balti- 
more in  1860,  by  which  Mr.  Douglas  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  presidency.  After  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war  in  1861  he  entered  the  confederate 
service,  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general,  and 
in  November  served  under  Buckner  in  Ken- 
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tnckj.  Subsequently  he  had  command  at 
Memphis,  and,  having  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major-general,  took  charge  of  the  forces 
of  Arkansas,  and  claimed  to  command  in  the 
whole  country  west  of  the  Mississippi.  He 
was  severely  injured  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh 
by  the  fall  of  his  horse,  which  was  shot  under 
him.  Having  been  charged  with  obtaining 
$l,OOO,O0O  from  the  banks  of  Memphis  on  pre-, 
tended  authority  from  Gren.  Beauregard,  and 
with  having  grossly  exceeded  his  powers  in 
various  respects,  the  case  was  brought  before 
the  confederate  house  of  representatives,  Oct. 
1,  1862,  and  finally  Gen.  Holmes  was  put  in 
command  in  Arkansas,  and  Hindman  was  ar- 
rested. His  disgrace  did  not  continue  long, 
however,  for  he  commanded  the  confederates 
in  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Prairie  Grove,  near 
Fayetteville,  Ark.,  Dec.  7,  1862. 

HOLLINS,  Geoege  N.,  an  oflBcer  in  the  navy 
of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Sept.  20,  1799.  He  entered  the  U.  S. 
navy  as  midshipman  in  1814,  and  after  an  un- 
successful attempt  with  the  sloop  of  war  Erie, 
Capt.  Eidgely,  to  run  the  British  blockade  of 
the  Chesapeake,  was  ordered  with  the  rest  of 
the  oflBicers  and  crew  of  the  Erie  to  assist  in  the 
defence  of  the  capital.  He  was  on  board  the 
President,  Commodore  Decatur,  when  she  was 
captured  by  the  British,  and  remained  a  pris- 
oner of  war  at  Bermuda  until  the  peace.  He 
next  served  under  Commodore  Decatur  against 
the  Algerines,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
gallantry  in  action.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
took  command  of  an  East  India  merchantman, 
and  afterward  was  employed  in  various  duties 
in  the  navy,  becoming  lieutenant  in  1825,  and 
commander  in  1 841 .  He  made  himself  con  spicu- 
ous  by  the  bombardment  and  destruction  of  the 
town  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  or  Grey  town, 
in  1852.  On  his  return  from  that  cruise  he  had 
command  of  the  Sackett's  Harbor  navy  yard  for 
some  time,  and  was  then  ordered  to  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  sailed  for  Yera  Cruz ;  but  soon  af- 
ter arriving  there  he  was  ordered  to  join  the 
Mediterranean  squadron.  In  1855  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  captain.  Returning  to  the  United 
States  in  1861,  just  after  the  secession  of  the 
southern  states,  he  immediately  resigned  his  com- 
mission ;  but  the  department  refused  to  accept 
the  resignation,  struck  his  name  from  the  rolls, 
and  ordered  his  arrest.  He  escaped  to  the 
South,  entered  the  confederate  navy,  received  a 
commission  as  commodore,  and  on  Oct.  11,  with 
the  iron-clad  ram  and  gunboat  Manassas,  and  a 
fleet  of  vessels,  attacked  the  federal  blockad- 
ing squadron  at  the  passes  of  the  Mississippi, 
doing  slight  damage,  and  claiming  an  impor- 
tant victory.  For  this  achievement  he  received 
the  next  day  the  appointment  of  flag  captain  of 
the  N"ew  Orleans  naval  station.  His  efforts  to 
oppose  the  advance  of  the  Union  fleet  against 
that  city  in  April,  1862,  proved  futile,  many  of 
his  vessels  being  destroyed. 

HOLMES,  Theophilus  Hunter,  a  general  in 
the  service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in 


North  Carolina,  was  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1829  and  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the  7th 
infantry ;  became  1st  lieutenant  March  26, 1835, 
and  captain  Dec.  9, 1838  ;  was  brevetted  major 
for  gallantry  at  Monterey,  Sept.  23,  1846,  and 
became  major  of  the  8th  infantry,  March  3, 
1855.  He  served  several  years  in  Missouri, 
New  Mexico,  and  Texas,  and  in  1858  command- 
ed at  Port  Bliss  in  the  last  named  state.  In 
1860  he  was  transferred  to  Port  Columbus,  in 
New  York  harbor,  in  charge  of  the  general  re- 
cruiting service.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  se- 
cession troubles  in  the  latter  part  of  1860  he 
obtained  leave  of  absence  and  went  to  North 
Carolina,  where  he  had  large  possessions  both 
in  land  and  negroes ;  he  resigned  his  commis- 
sion April  28, 1861,  and  entered  the  confederate 
army.  On  Nov.  13,  1861,  he  was  appointed  to 
command  the  army  of  Aquia,  which  cooperated 
with  the  army  at  Manassas.  In  Nov.  1862,  he 
was  serving  west  of  the  Mississippi,  having 
command  in  Arkansas.  He  now  (Dec.  1862) 
holds  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general. 

HOLT,  Joseph,  an  American  statesman,  born 
in  Breckenridge  co.,  Ky.,  in  1807.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  Joseph's  college,  Bardstown, 
and  at  Centre  college,  Danville,  and  in  1828 
commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Eliza- 
bethtown,  Ky.  Thence  he  removed  in  1832  to 
Louisville,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  was  ap- 
pointed commonwealth's  attorney  for  the  Jef- 
ferson circuit,  which  included  the  city  of  Louis- 
ville. In  1835  he  removed  to  Port  Gibson, 
Miss.,  and  after  practising  his  profession  there 
with  great  success,  returned  in  1842  to  Louis- 
ville. Upon  the  accession  of  Mr.  Buchanan  to 
the  presidency  he  was  appointed  commissioner 
of  patents,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Wash- 
ington ;  and  in  1859  he  succeeded  to  the  ofiice 
of  postmaster-general,  made  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Aaron  Y.  Brown.  After  the  withdrawal  of 
John  B.  Floyd  from  the  cabinet  in  Dec.  1860, 
he  assumed  the  charge  of  the  war  department, 
and  by  his  energy  and  approved  loyalty  to  the 
government  did  much  to  restore  the  public  con- 
fidence, already  shaken  by  the  defection  of  Sec- 
retaries Floyd  and  Thompson  and  other  prom- 
inent officials.  To  the  precautions  taken  by  Mr. 
Holt  in  cooperation  with  Gen.  Scott  has  been 
attributed  the  absence  of  any  revolutionary  dem- 
onstrations in  Washington  during  the  inaugura- 
tion of  President  Lincoln.  He  retired  from  office 
early  in  March,  and  during  the  ensuing  spring 
and  summer  was  actively  employed  in  advocat- 
ing the  Union  cause  in  Kentucky  and  elsewhere, 
denouncing  with  particular  emphasis  the  policy 
of  *'  neutrality,"  which  certain  of  the  border 
states  seemed  inclined  to  adopt.  In  a  letter 
dated  May  31, 1861,  to  J.  F.  Speed  of  Kentucky, 
on  the  duty  of  that  state  in  the  existing  civil 
war,  and  which  was  printed  and  widely  circu- 
lated, he  declared  that  "the  expenditure  of  not 
merely  hundreds  of  millions,  but  of  billions  of 
treasure,  would  be  well  made,  if  the  result  would 
be  the  preservation  of  our  institutions."  After 
the  removal  of  Gen.  Fremont  from  the  com- 
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mand  of  the  military  department  of  the  West, 
Mr.  Holt  was  appointed  one  of  a  committee  of 
3  to  examine  and  decide  upon  claims  brought 
against  that  department  prior  to  Oct.  14,  1861, 
in  which  duty  he  was  occupied  until  March, 
1862,  when  the  committee  made  its  report.  In 
the  succeeding  September  he  was  appointed 
judge  advocate  general  of  the  army.  Mr.  Holt, 
though  in  politics  a  Douglas  democrat,  has  sup- 
ported Mr.  Lincoln's  administration  throughout, 
and  expressed  his  emphatic  approval  of  the 
emancipation  proclamation  of  Sept.  22,  1862. 

HOOD,  John  B.,  a  general  in  the  service  of 
the  confederate  states,  born  in  Kentucky,  was 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1853,  and  appoint- 
ed brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  4th  infantry.  In 
1855  he  was  transferred  to  the  2d  cavalry,  with 
a  detachment  of  which  he  had  a  gallant  con- 
flict with  a  body  of  Comanche  and  Lipan  In- 
dians near  the  head  of  the  San  Pedro  river, 
Texas,  in  July,  1857.  In  this  affair  he  was 
wounded.  The  next  year  he  Was  promoted  to 
be  1st  lieutenant.  He  resigned  his  commission 
in  April,  1861,  and  was  appointed  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  southern  army. 

HOOKER,  Joseph,  major-general  of  volun- 
teers and  brigadier- general  in  the  regular  army 
of  the  United  States,  born  in  Hadley,  Mass.,  in 
1819.  He  entered  West  Point  in  1833,  and  was 
graduated  in  1837,  receiving  a  2d  lieutenancy  in 
the  1st  artillery.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Mexican  war  he  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to 
Brig.  Gen.  Hamer,  was  brevetted  captain  for 
gallantry  at  Monterey,  obtained  the  post  of 
assistant  adjutant-general  with  the  rank  of 
captain  in  March,  1847,  and  received  the  bre- 
vet ranks  of  major  and  lieutenant-colonel 
for  distinguished  conduct  at  the  National 
bridge  and  Ohapultepec.  In  Oct.  1848,  he  be- 
came full  captain,  and  relinquished  his  rank  in 
the  line.  Resigning  his  commission  in  1853, 
he  settled  on  a  farm  in  California,  where  he 
was  still  residing  in  1861.  Appointed  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers.  May  17,  1861,  he 
was  assigned  a  brigade  in  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, and  afterward  promoted  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  division  in  Heintzelman's  corps. 
From  July,  1861,  to  Feb.  1862,  he  was  station- 
ed in  southern  Maryland  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Potomac.  In  the  subsequent  battles  on 
the  Yorktown  peninsula  his  troops  were  popu- 
larly known  as  "fighting  Joe  Hooker's  divi- 
sion." He  was  appointed  major-general  of 
volunteers  July  4,  1862,  and  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  1st  army  corps  in  September. 
He  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the  second 
battle  of  Bull  run,  where  he  had  command 
of  all  the  forces  in  and  around  Fairfax,  and 
at  the  battle  of  Antietam  commanded  the 
right  wing  of  the  federal  army,  winning  the 
highest  commendation  from  Gen.  McClellan. 
He  was  wounded  in  the  foot  in  this  engage- 
ment and  disabled  from  duty  for  several  weeks. 
On  Sept.  21  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general 
in  the  regular  army.  In  November  he  super- 
seded Gen.  Porter  in  command  of  the  5th  corps, 


and  shortly  afterward  was  assigned  the  centre 
grand  division  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
comprising  the  3d  and  5th  corps. 

HO  YEY,  Alvin  P.,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  S.  army,  entered  the  service 
in  1861  as  major  of  the  24th  Indiana  volunteers, 
served  under  Gen.  Pope  in  the  army  of  the 
Mississippi,  became  colonel  of  a  regiment,  was 
made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  April  28, 
1862,  took  part  in  the  operations  against  Cor- 
inth, was  with  his  brigade  at  Memphis,  and  is 
now  in  the  army  under  command  of  Gen. 
Grant. 

HO  YEY,  Charles  Edwaed,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  H.  S.  army,  born  in 
Hartford,  Yt.,  April  26,  1§27.  He  entered 
Dartmouth  college  in  1848,  and  after  graduat- 
ing took  charge  of  the  high  school  at  Framing- 
ham,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  two  years.  He 
then  became  principal  of  a  school  at  Peoria, 
111.,  interested  himself  in  the  public  school  sys- 
tem of  that  place,  and  on  the  establishment  of 
a  high  school  was  chosen  principal,  and  at  the 
same  time  superintendent  of  the  city  schools. 
In  1855  he  was  elected  president  of  the  teach- 
ers' association  of  Illinois,  and  in  the  same  year 
became  editor  of  the  "  Illinois  Teacher."  When 
the  state  normal  university  was  founded  at 
Bloomington  he  was  chosen  its  president,  an 
office  which  he  filled  until  1861,  when  he  raised 
and  became  colonel  of  the  33d  Illinois  volun- 
teers. This  regiment,  sometimes  called  the 
*' schoolmasters' "  or  ''normal  regiment,"  was 
intended  to  be  composed  entirely  of  teachers, 
graduates,  and  students  of  the  state  normal  and 
other  schools,  but  the  plan  was  not  fully  carried 
out.  Col.  Hovey  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Bayou  Cache,  Ark.,  July  7,  1862,^  and 
for  his  gallantry  on  that  occasion  was  nominat- 
ed brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  assigned 
a  command  in  Gen.  Steele's  division  of  the 
anny  of  Arkansas.  Toward  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber he  moved  from  Helena,  Ark.,  with  a  force 
of  8,000  men,  and  destroyed  portions  of  the 
Mississippi  central  and  Mississippi  and  Ten- 
nessee railroads,  near  Grenada,  Miss. 

HOWARD,  Oliveb  Otis,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  H.  S.  army,  born  in  Leeds, 
Me.,  Nov.  8, 1830.  He  was  graduated  at  Bow- 
doin  college  in  1850,  and  at  West  Point  in  1854, 
was  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  of  ord- 
nance, became  1st  lieutenant  and  instructor  of 
mathematics  at  West  Point  in  1857,  and  resign- 
ed his  commission  in  June,  1861,  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  3d  Maine  volunteers.  He  com- 
manded a  brigade  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
run,  and  for  his  gallant  conduct  in  that  battle 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers, 
Sept.  3,  1861.  He  was  assigned  a  brigade  in 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  in  the  battle  of 
Fair  Oaks,  June  1, 1862,  had  his  right  arm  shot 
off.  After  the  battle  of  Antietam  he  took  Gen. 
Sedgwick's  division  in  Sumner's  (now  Couch's) 
2d  army  corps. 

HOWE,  Albion  Paeris,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  afmy,  born  in  Standish, 
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Me.,  March  13,  1818.  He  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1841,  and  assigned  to  the  4th 
artillery.  From  1843  to  1846  he  was  instructor 
in  mathematics  at  the  military  academy.  He 
served  with  credit  in  the  Mexican  war,  was  hre- 
vetted  captain  for  gallant  conduct  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Contreras  and  Ghurubusco,  became  cap- 
tain in  1855,  was  Gen.  McOlellan's  chief  of 
artillery  in  western  Virginia,  and  commanded 
a  brigade  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac  during 
the  Yorktown  campaign.  He  was  commission- 
ed brigadier-general  of  volunteers  April  14, 
1862,  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  brig- 
ade in  Couch's  division  of  the  4th  (Keyes's) 
army  corps. 

HUGER,  BenAmin,  a  general  in  the  service 
of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Charleston, 
S.  C,  in  1806,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1825  and  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the  3d 
artillery ;  became  captain  of  ordnance  May  30, 
1832,  and  chief  of  ordnance  to  Gen.  Scott's 
army  in  Mexico  in  1847-8 ;  was  bre  vetted  ma- 
jor for  gallantry  at  Vera  Cruz,  lieutenant- colo- 
nel for  gallantry  at  Molino  del  Rey,  and  colonel 
for  gallantry  at  Chapultepec ;  and  became  ma- 
jor Feb.  15,  1855.  For  several  years  he  had 
command  of  the  arsenal  at  Pikesville,  Md.,  and 
held  that  post  when  South  Carolina  declared 
her  secession  from  the  Union.  His  immediate 
resignation  had  been  counted  on  by  people  in 
his  native  state ;  but  though  the  seceders  made 
him  brilliant  offers,  he  adhered  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  after 
the  conflict  at  Fort  Sumter,  he  finally  sent  in 
his  resignation,  April  22, 1861,  and  was  at  once 
made  a  brigadier-general  in  the  confederate 
service.  He  was  employed  at  Richmond  and 
that  vicinity,  and  commanded  with  the  rank  of 
major-general  at  Norfolk  just  previous  to  its 
occupation  by  the  federal  forces,  May  10, 1862. 
For  his  failure  to  hold  that  place  the  confeder- 
ate authorities  punished  him  by  his  retirement 
from  active  service. 

HUGHES,  Thomas,  an  English  author,  born 
in  Berkshire,  Oct.  20,  1823.  He  is  a  son  of 
Mr.  John  Hughes,  author  of  the  "Itinerary 
of  Provence,"  and  editor  of  the  "Boscobel 
Tracts."  He  was  educated  at  Rugby  under  Dr. 
Arnold,  and  at  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  where  he 
was  graduated  B.A.  in  1845.  He  afterward 
entered  himself  a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1848.  His  first 
book,  "  Tom  Brown's  School  Days,  by  an  Old 
Boy"  (1857),  gave  an  excellent  and  affectionate 
account  of  Rugby  school  under  Dr.  Arnold, 
and  acquired  a  remarkable  popularity.  It  was 
followed  by  '*  The  Scouring  of  the  White  Horse, 
or  the  Long  Vacation  Ramble  of  a  London 
Clerk"  (1858),  and  "Tom  Brown  at  Oxford" 
(1861). 

HUMPHREYS,  Andrew  A.,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in 
Pennsylvania  about  1812,  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1831  and  appointed  brevet  2d 
lieutenant  in  the  2d  artillery,  and  served  as  act- 
ing assistant  professor  of  engineering  at  West 


Point  until  April,  1832 ;  distinguished  himself 
in  conflict  with  the  Indians  in  Florida,  June  9, 
became  1st  lieutenant  in  August,  and  resigned 
Sept.  30, 1836 ;  was  appointed  1st  lieutenant  in 
the  topographical  engineers,  July  8,  1838 ;  was 
employed  as  an  assistant  in  the  coast  survey 
from  1845  to  1849 ;  became  captain  in  May, 
1848;  and  in  Aug.  1853,  took  charge  of  the 
oflSce  of  explorations  and  surveys  in  the  war 
department.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major,  Aug.  6,  1861,  was  attached  to  the  staff 
of  Gen.  McClellan  as  an  additional  aide-de- 
camp, March  5,  1862,  and  was  made  a  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers,  April  28. 

HUNT,  Henry  Jackson,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Ohio 
about  1821,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1839  and  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the  2d 
artillery,  and  became  1st  lieutenant  June  18, 
1846;  was  brevetted  captain  for  gallantry  at 
Contreras  and  Churusbusco,  Aug.  20,  and  major 
for  gallantry  at  Chapultepec,  Sept.  13,  1847; 
distinguished  himself  in  the  assault  on  Molino 
del  Rey,  where  he  was  wounded ;  became  cap- 
tain Sept.  2,  1852,  major  of  the  5th  artillery 
May  14,  1861,  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  McClellan, 
with  the  rank  of  colonel,  Sept.  28,  1861,  and 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  Sept.  1862. 
He  commands  (Dec.  1862)  a  brigade  in  Sturgis's 
division  of  the  9th  army  corps  in  the  army  of  the 
Potomac. 

HUNTER,  David,  major-general  of  volun- 
teers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  July  21,  1802.  His -father,  who  was  a 
chaplain  in  the  army,  was  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1822  and  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the  5th 
infantry,  and  became  1st  lieutenant  in  1828, 
and^aptain  in  the  1st  dragoons  in  1833.  He 
twice  crossed  the  plains  to  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains. In  1836  he  resigned  and  engaged  in  the 
forwarding  business  at  Chicago,  but  he  rejoin- 
ed the  army  as  paymaster  in  1841,  and  held 
that  oflSce  with  the  rank  of  major  in  1861.  He 
accompanied  President  Lincoln  from  Spring- 
field, 111.,  en  route  for  Washington,  as  far  as 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where,  in  the  pressure  of  the 
crowd,  he  suffered  a  dislocation  of  the  collar 
bone.  On  May  14  he  was  appointed  colonel 
of  the  6th  regiment  U.  S.  cavalry,  and  at  the 
first  battle  of  Bull  run  commanded  the  main 
column  of  McDowell's  army,  and  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  neck.  On  Aug.  13  he  was 
made  a  major-general  of  volunteers,  served 
under  Maj.  Gen.  Fremont  in  the  department  of 
Missouri,  and  superseded  him  in  command, 
Nov.  2.  Gen.  Hunter  afterward,  upon  being 
relieved  by  Gen.  Halleck,  had  command  of  the 
department  of  Kansas,  with  his  head-quarters 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  which  he  retained  until 
March,  1862,  when  he  was  ordered  to  South 
Carolina,  assuming  command  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  South,  and  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Hilton  Head,  Port  Royal,  S.  C.  On 
May  9  he  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that 
whereas  the  states  of  Georgia,  Florida,  and 
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South  Carolina,  composing  his  department, 
were  under  martial  law,  slavery,  being  incom- 
patible with  a  state  of  martial  law  in  a  free 
country,  was  hereby  abolished.  This  procla- 
mation was  annulled  by  the  president  on  the 
19th  of  the  same  month.  Early  in  September 
Gen.  Hunter  was  ordered  to  Washington,  and 
appointed  president  of  a  court  of  inquiry  to  in- 
vestigate the  conduct  of  several  oflScers,  and 
subsequently  the  surrender  of  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  matters  connected  with  the  late  battles  in 
Maryland. 

HURLBUT,  Stephen  Augustus,  msyor-gen- 
eral  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  March  24, 1815.  He  studied 
law  and  practised  in  his  native  city  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Florida  war,  when  he  en- 
listed in  a  South  Carolina  regiment,  and  was 
elected  adjutant.  In  1846  he  removed  to  Illi- 
nois, and  opened  an  office  at  Belvidere,  Boone 
CO.,  which  is  still  his  place  of  residence.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention 
of  Illinois  in  1847,  and  has  several  times  rep- 
resented Boone  county  in  the  state  legislature. 
He  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers in  May,  1861,  and  after  the  capture  of  Fort 
Donelson  was  in  command  of  that  post.  When 
Gen.  Grant's  army  moved  up  the  Tennessee 
river,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  4th  di- 
vision, and  with  his  troops  was  the  first  to 
reach  Pittsburg  Landing.  He  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Shiloh,  afterward  was  stationed  at 
Memphis,  and  early  in  Sept.  1862,  was  ordered 
to  Bolivar,  Tenn.  After  the  battle  of  Corinth, 
in  Oct.  1862,  he  pursued  and  engaged  the  de- 


feated confederates,  and  for  his  services  was 
promoted  to  be  major-general,  Sept.  17. 

HURTER,  Feiedeich  Emanuel,  a  German 
historian,  born  in  Schaffhausen,  Switzerland, 
March  19,  1787.  He  studied  theology  at  Got- 
tingen,  and  in  1825  became  pastor  of  a  Protes- 
tant church  in  Schaffhausen.  His  first  publi- 
cation, GescMchte  des  Papstes  Innocenz  III,  und 
seines  Zeitgenossen  (4  vols.,  1834-'42),  gave  evi- 
dence of  a  feeling  of  deep  reverence  for  the 
ecclesiastical  establishments  of  the  middle  ages, 
which  excited  the  sympathy  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  induced  his  colleagues  in  Schaff- 
hausen to  request  him  to  define  his  position  in 
the  Reformed  church.  His  defence  having 
given  rise  to  an  acrimonious  controversy,  he 
resigned  his  office  in  1841,  and  in  1844  was 
formally  received  into  the  communion  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  historian  to  the  imperial  court  in 
Vienna,  but  lost  his  office  in  1849  in  conse- 
quence of  his  supposed  connection  with  per- 
sons of  liberal  political  views.  He  was,  how- 
ever, permitted  to  remain  in  Vienna,  and  in 
1852  was  restored  to  his  office  and  ennobled. 
His  works  include  Antistes  Surter  und  seine 
sogenannten  Amtshruder  (1840),  which  imme- 
diately preceded  the  resignation  of  his  pastorate 
in  Schaffhausen ;  Die  Befeindwig  der  Tcatholi- 
scJien  Kirehe  in  der  ScJiweiz  (1840) ;  Gelurt  und 
Wiedergeburt  (3  vols.,  1845),  which  relates  the 
circumstances  attending  his  conversion  to 
Catholicism ;  GescMchte  des  Kaisers  Ferdinand 
IL  (4  vols.,  1850) ;  Philipp  Lang^  Kammerdiener 
Eudolfs  IL  (1851),  and  others. 


INGALLS,  RuFus,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Denmark, 
Oxford  CO.,  Me.,  Aug.  23,  1820.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1843,  brevetted  2d  lieu- 
tenant of  rifles,  and  ordered  to  the  Texas 
frontier.  In  1845  he  was  appointed  2d  lieu- 
tenant in  the  1st  dragoons,  and  in  1846  was  or- 
dered to  New  Mexico,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  in  the  battles  of  Embudo  and  Taos 
(1847),  and  was  soon  afterward  promoted  to  be 
1st  lieutenant,  to  date  from  those  engagements. 
In  1848  he  was  appointed  captain  in  the  quar- 
termaster's department.  He  served  for  some 
years  in  California  and  Oregon,  was  attached 
to  Col.  Steptoe's  expedition  across  the  conti- 
nent, and  from  1856  to  1860  was  stationed  at 
Fort  Vancouver,  being  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Harney  at  the  time  of  the  San  Juan  affair.  In 
April,  1861,  he  was  sent  with  Col.  Brown  to 
reenforce  Fort  Pickens,  and  in  July  was  order- 
ed to  duty  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  He 
was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  McClellan 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  Septem- 
ber, major  in  the  quartermaster's  department 
in  Jan.  1862,  and  chief  quartermaster  of  the 


army  of  the  Potomac  in  August.  This  last  ap- 
pointment he  still  holds  (Dec.  1862).  He  was 
nominated  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in 
Sept.  1862. 

ISLAND  NUMBER  TEN,  a  partially  wooded 
island  in  the  Mississippi  river,  between  Hickman, 
Ky.,  and  New  Madrid,  Mo.,  about  70  m.  S.  from 
Cairo.  The  river,  whose  general  course  is  S., 
here  makes  a  sharp  bend,  running  N.  W.  for 
about  12  m.,  when  it  turns  and  runs  in  a  S.  E. 
direction.  In  this  second  bend,  on  the  Missouri 
side,  is  situated  New  Madrid,  the  distance  from 
which  place  across  the  peninsula  thus  formed 
to  the  river  is  6  m.,  while  by  the  river  it  is  15. 
Opposite  New  Madrid  is  a  peninsula  almost 
precisely  similar  to  that  above  described,  and 
from  Island  No.  Ten,  on  the  N.  side  of  its  base, 
to  Tiptonville,  situated  on  its  S.  side,  the  dis- 
tance by  land  is  about  5  m.  and  by  water  27. 
The  island  is  about  1  m.  in  length  by  i  m.  in 
width,  has  a  level  surface  lying  above  high 
water  mark,  and  is  rapidly  wearing  away  at  its 
head  under  the  effect  of  the  current  of  the  river. 
For  some  time  before  the  occupation  of  Colum- 
bus the  confederates  had  begun  to  fortify  the 
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island,  which,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
surrounding  country  on  hoth  sides  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, cannot  be  effectively  assailed  by  a  force 
operating  from  above.    The  shores  of  the  island 
were  lined  with  earthworks  so  disposed  that 
each  one  commanded  the  one  above ;  and  on  the 
neighboring  mainland  of  Tennessee,  between 
which  and  the  island  the  deeper  channel  of  the 
river  passes,  were  a  series  of  supporting  earth- 
works   mounted  with    many  heavy   cannon. 
To  these  defences  important  additions  were 
constantly  making,  until  what  was  originally 
a  strong  position  became  almost  impregnable 
against  an  attack  from  gunboats.    On  March 
15,  1862,  the  flotiUa  of  Flag  Officer  Foote, 
comprising  several  gunboats  and  a  portion  of 
the  mortar  fleet,  dropped  down  to  Island  No. 
Ten  from  Hickman,  about  20  m.  above,  and 
on  the  succeeding  day  the  bombardment  of  the 
place  was  commenced.   The  garrison,  including 
the  troops   stationed  on  the  mainland,  num- 
bered between  T,000  and  8,000  men,  under  Gen. 
W.  W.  Mackall,  drawn  principally  from  the 
abandoned  fortifications  at  Columbus  and  Hick- 
man.   For  several  days  the  fire  from  the  mor- 
tar boats  continued  without  intermission,  with 
apparently  little  effect  upon  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries ;  and  on  the  20th  Flag  Officer  Foote  tel- 
egraphed to  the  secretary  of  the  navy  that  the 
place  was  harder  to  take  than  Columbus,  and 
that,  although  he  was  gradually  approaching 
the  island,  he  did  not  hope  for  much  "  until 
the  occurrence  of  certain  events  which  prom- 
ised success."    Of  these  "  events"  the  most  im- 
portant was  the  cutting  a  passage  through  the 
inundated  forest  on  the  base  of  the  peninsula, 
opposite  Island  No.  Ten,  to  New  Madrid,  which 
on  the  14th  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Gen, 
Pope.    The  overflowed  condition  of  the  swamps 
and  shores  on  the  Missouri  side  of  the  river  pre- 
cluded any  cooperation  by  the  land  force  with 
the  fleet  in   that  quarter,  but  by  conveying 
transports  through  this  passage  to  New  Mad- 
rid, Pope's  troops  could  cross  the  river  and 
assail  the  enemy's  batteries  near  the  island  in 
the  rear.    The  idea  of  this  passage  was  first 
suggested    by  Gen.  Schuyler  Hamilton,   and 
on  the  17th  the  work  was  vigorously  com- 
menced by  the  engineer  regiment  of  Col.  J.  W. 
Bissell.    In  19  days  an  avenue  50  feet  wide  and 
12  m.  long  was  cut  across  the  peninsula,  about 
half  the  distance  being  through  a  dense  forest, 
the  trees  of  which  had  to  be  sawed  off  4^  feet 
under  water.    During  all  this  time  the  flotilla 
had  kept  up  its  fire  upon  the  batteries  on  the 
island,  but  without  making  any  progress  to- 
ward their  reduction ;  and  the  confederates,  an- 
ticipating a  movement  in  their  rear,  had  erect- 
ed additional  batteries  in  every  place  where 
troops  could  be  landed  on  the  Tennessee  side 
of  the  river.     On  the  night  of  April  3  the  gun- 
boat Carondelet  succeeded  in  running  past  the 
batteries  on  the  island,  and  reached  New  Mad- 
rid uninjured,  though  many  shots  were  fired  at 
her  ;  and  during  the  6th  she  explored  the  river 
for  15  m.  below  that  place  in  the  midst  of  a 


heavy  fire.     On  the  night  of  the  6th  the  gun- 
boat Pittsburg  also  ran  the  blockade,  and  dur- 
ing the  morning  of  the  7th  was  employed  in 
conjunction  with  the  Carondelet  in  silencing  a 
battery  near  Watson's  Landing,  which  had  been 
selected  by  Pope  as  a  place  for  disembarking 
his  troops.    This  having  been  accomplished  at 
noon,  a  number  of  steamboats  and  barges,  pre- 
viously floated  through  the  canal  from  the  up- 
per part  of  the  river,  put  out  from  New  Madrid 
with  a  division  of  troops  under  Gen.  Paine, 
and  arrived  in  safety  on  the  Tennessee  shore. 
This  movement  convinced  the  confederates  of 
the  impossibily  of  holding  Island  No.  Ten,  and 
they  immediately  began  to  abandon  their  po- 
sitions along  the  shore  and  move  toward  Tip- 
tonville.    Paine  pushed  forward  to  cut  them 
off,  other  national  troops  following  as  fast  as 
they  were  landed,  and  the  confederates,  driven 
into  an  impassable  swamp  with  no  hope  of  suc- 
cor or  escape,  were  compelled  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  8th  to  surrender  at  discretion ; 
but  a  few  escaped  by  wading  and  swimming 
through  the  swamps.   Meanwhile,  on  the  night 
of  the  7th  the  garrison  on  the  island,  finding  it- 
self deserted  and  in  danger  of  an  attack  in  the 
rear,  sent  a  message  to  Flag  Officer  Foote  sur- 
rendering to  him.     On  the  morning  of  the  8th 
possession  was  taken  of  the  works  on  the  island 
and  the  main  shores,  where  were  found  123 
pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  7,000  stand  of  smaU 
arms,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  ammunition 
of  all  kinds.   The  number  of  prisoners  who  sur- 
rendered to  the  land  and  naval  forces  amounted 
to  nearly  7,000,  including  3  generals  and  nearly 
300  field  and  company  officers.     Four  steamers 
were  also  captured  afloat,  beside  several  sunk 
near  the  Tennessee  shore,  and  which  were  af- 
terward  recovered.     No  casualties  attended 
the  Union  army  in  this  operation. 
lUKA.     See  Corinth. 
IVEKSON,  Alfeed,  a  general  in  the  service 
of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Burke  co., 
Ga.,  Dec.  3,  1798,  was  graduated  at  Princeton 
college  in  1820,  studied  law,  and  settled  at  Co- 
lumbus, Ga.,  in  the  practice  of  that  profession ; 
was  a  member  of  both  houses  of  the  state  legis- 
lature ;  was  twice  elected  judge  of  the  superior 
court ;  was  an  elector  at  large  in  the  presiden- 
tial election  of  1844,  and  voted  for  Mr.  Polk ; 
was  a  representative  in  the  30th  congress,  serv- 
ing from  1847  till  March  4,  1849 ;  was  elected 
as  a  democrat  to  succeed  the  Hon.  W.  0.  Daw- 
son as  U.  S.  senator  from  Georgia,  his  term 
of   office  extending  from  March  4,  1855,  to 
March  4, 1861 ;  was  known  in  the  senate  as  an 
advocate  of  disunion  and  an  independent  south- 
ern confederacy,  and  withdrew  from  the  senate 
Jan.  28, 1861,  giving  as  his  reason  the  secession 
of  Georgia,  and  saying  that  it  was  for  the  re- 
maining states  to  choose  peace  or  war,  but  that 
the  first  gun  fired  would  destroy  for  ever  all 
hope  of  reconstruction.    After  the  outbreak  of 
positive  hostilities  he  entered  the  confederate 
army,  became  colonel  of  a  Georgia  regiment, 
and  in  Nov.  1862,  was  promoted  to  be  a  briga- 
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dier-general.  He  is  married  to  a  daughter  of 
the  late  Hon.  John  Forsyth,  secretary  of  state 
under  Presidents  Jackson  and  Yan  Buren. 

IVES,  Eli,  an  American  physician,  born  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Feb.  7,  1779,  died  there, 
Oct.  8,  1861.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  col- 
lege in  1799,  and  was  rector  of  the  Hopkins 
grammar  school  for  the  next  two  years,  study- 
ing medicine  in  the  mean  time.  In  1801  he 
commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  with  his 
father.  He  subsequently  continued  his  studies 
in  Philadelphia,  and  devoted  much  attention  to 


the  materia  medica,  especially  to  indigenous 
'  vegetable  remedies.  He  was  associated  with 
Prof.  Silliman  in  the  establishment  of  the  med- 
ical department  of  Yale  college,  and  on  its  or- 
ganization was  appointed  professor  of  materia 
medica.  In  1829  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  which 
he  held  till  1852,  when  he  resigned  on  account 
of  his  advanced  age,  but  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions he  resumed  the  chair  for  a  year.  He  was 
president  for  several  years  of  the  state  medical 
society  and  the  national  medical  association. 


JACKSON,  OoNEAD  Fegee,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in 
Pennsylvania,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Frederics- 
burg,  Ya.,  Dec.  13,  1862.  He  became  colonel 
of  the  9th  Pennsylvania  reserves  in  1861,  com- 
manded his  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Dranes- 
ville,  and  served  under  Gen.  McOall  in  the 
Chickahominy  campaign.  He  was  commission- 
ed brigadier-general  July  17,  1862,  and  took 
command  of  the  brigade  previously  under  Gen. 
Ord  in  McCalPs  division. 

JACKSON,  James  S.,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Kentucky 
about  1822,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Perry ville, 
Oct.  8, 1862.  He  was  graduated  at  Centre  col- 
lege, studied  law,  and  practised  that  profession 
at  Greenupsburg,  Greenup  co.,  and  afterward 
at  Hopkinsville,  Christian  co.,  Ky.  He  served 
in  the  Kentucky  cavalry  in  the  Mexican  war, 
at  the  close  of  which  he  was  a  1st  lieutenant. 
Elected  as  a  Union  candidate  a  representative 
in  the  37th  congress,  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
extra  session,  July  4,  1861 ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
war  had  been  opened  in  his  native  state  he  be- 
came colonel  of  the  3d  Kentucky  cavalry,  was 
appointed  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers, 
July  10, 1862,  and  commanded  a  division  undeir 
Gen.  McCook.  He  was  a  man  of  earnestness 
and  sometimes  of  violence  of  character,  a  brave 
and  patriotic  soldier.  In  the  course  of  his  life 
he  was  involved  in  several  duels,  one  of  them 
with  Mr.  T.  F.  Marshall.  In  a  street  fight  in 
Hopkinsville  he  killed  his  antagonist. 

JACKSON,  Nathaniel  J.,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  entered  the 
service  in  June,  1861,  as  colonel  of  the  1st  regi- 
ment Maine  volunteers,  composed  of  3  months' 
troops,  and  at  the  close  of  their  term  of  service 
returned  to  the  field  as  colonel  of  the  5th  Maine 
volunteers.  He  was  appointed  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  the  autumn  of  1862. 

JACKSON,  Thomas  Jeffeesois",  a  general  in 
the  service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in 
Lewis  CO.,  Ya.,  in  1826.  Left  an  orphan  at  an 
early  age,  he  was  enabled  by  a  friend  to  enter 
West  Point,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1846  and 
appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  2d  artil- 
lery, and  served  in  Mexico  with  Magruder's 
battery ;  became  1st  liei^tenant  Aug.  20,  1847 ; 
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was  brevetted  captain  for  gallantry  at  Con- 
treras  and  Churubusco,  and  major  for  gallantry 
at  Chapultepec ;  resigned  Feb.  29,  1852,  from 
impaired  health,  and  became  a  professor  in  the 
military  institute  at  Lexington,  Ya.,  where  ho 
married  as  his  first  wife  a  daughter  of  the  Eev. 
Dr.  Junkin,  president  of  Washington  college  of 
that  place ;  his  second  wife  is  a  daughter  of  the 
Eev.  Dr.  Morrison,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.  On  the' 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  Jackson,  who  is  an 
elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  spent  a  day 
and  a  night  in  endeavoring  to  convert  Dr. 
Junkin  to  secession  views,  the  two  arguing 
together  during  a  whole  day,  and  praying 
together  during  the  night  following,  without 
effect  however  upon  Dr.  Junkin,  who  was  af- 
terward obliged  to  leave  the  country  and  seek 
refuge  in  the  northern  states.  Jackson  was 
appointed  a  colonel  in  the  army  of  Yirginia, 
advanced  upon  Harper's  Ferry,  and  occupied  it 
April  18,  1861.  On  July  2  he  was  attacked  at 
Martinsburg  by  the  national  forces  under  Gen. 
Patterson,  and  compelled  to  retreat.  Made  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  confederate  army,  he 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Bull  run,  and  during 
the  winter  of  1861-2  remained  with  the  main 
body  of  the  confederates  at  Centreville.  While 
Gen.  McOlellan  was  removing  his  army  to  the 
peninsula  of  Yorktown  and  entering  upon  the 
campaign  of  the  Chickahominy,  Jackson  re- 
mained beyond  Winchester  with  a  considerable 
force,  and  fought  near  that  place  a  battle  with 
the  troops  under  Gen.  Shields  on  March  23,  in 
which  he  was  repulsed.  From  the  circum- 
stance that  in  this  conflict  a  considerable  part 
of  his  men  were  stationed  behind  a  stone  wall 
he  is  supposed  to  have  derived  his  popular  ap- 
pellation of  "Stonewall"  Jackson.  He  now 
slowly  retreated  before  the  force  under  Gen. 
Banks  until  it  had  been  greatly  reduced  in  or- 
der to  strengthen  the  corps  of  Gen.  McDowell 
(then  under  orders  to  advance  toward  Eich- 
mond  along  the  Eichmond  and  Potomac  rail- 
road), and  in  its  turn  obliged  to  retreat.  Jack- 
s6n  then,  rapidly  pushing  northward  at  the 
head  of  20,000  men,  cut  off  a  detached  body  of 
Banks's  troops  at  Front  Eoyal,  and  compelled 
him  to  a  speedy  retreat  to  Williamsport,  Md. 
Fremont  and  McDowell  now  moved,  the  one 
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from  west  of  the  mountains,  and  the  other  from 
the  east,  to  cut  him  off,  but  he  succeeded  in 
withdrawing  before  they  could  intercept  him. 
Fremont,  however,  overtook  his  rear  guard  and 
defeated  it  in  the  battle  of  Cross  Keys,  June  8 ; 
but  Jackson  moving  with  rapidity  took  revenge 
on  Shields,  a  part  of  whose  division  he  encoun- 
tered and  repulsed  at  Port  Republic  on  the  9th. 
Having  thus  nullified  the  intended  movement 
of  McDowell,  and  also  caused  Fremont  to  retire 
before  him,  he  now  hastened  back  to  Rich- 
mond, where 'he  arrived  in  season  to  take  part 
in  the  series  of  battles  which  relieved  that  city 
and  closed  the  campaign  of  the  Chickahominy ; 
after  which  he  led  the  advance  of  Gen.  Lee's 
army  as  it  moved  north  against  Pope,  fought 
him  repeatedly,  defeated  him,  and  crossed  the 
Potomac  into  Maryland.  Having  occupied 
Frederic,  he  moved  westward,  recrossed  the 
river,  surrounded  and  captured  Harper'^  Fer- 
ry, taking  upward  of  11,000  "Union  prisoners, 
Sept.  15,  again  crossed  into  Maryland,  and, 
joining  Lee's  main  body,  bore  a  prominent  part 
in  the  battle  of  Antietam,  the  scene  of  which 
he  reached  on  the  17th.  He  has  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general. 

JACKSON,  Thomas  K,  a  general  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  South 
Carolina  about  1829,  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1848  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieuten- 
ant in  the  5th  infantry ;  became  2d  lieutenant 
in  the  8th  infantry  Jan.  22,  1849,  and  1st  lieu- 
tenant in  March,  1855  ,*  distinguished  himself 
in  conflicts  with  the  Apaches  in  New  Mexico, 
June  27,  1857;  resigned  his  *  commission  April 
1,  1861,  and  is  now  a  brigadier-general  in  the 
confederate  army. 

JAMES  ISLANP,  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
South  Carolina,  immediately  S.  of  the  city  of 
Charleston,  and  separated  on  its  W.  side  from 
the  mainland  by  Stono  inlet.  An  attack  on 
Charleston  from  this  direction  having  been  de- 
termined upon  by  Gen.  Hunter,  commanding 
the  U.  S.  forces  in  the  department  of  the  South, 
a  fleet  of  gunboats  entered  Stono  inlet  in  the 
latter  part  of  May,  1862,  and  on  June  4  a  body 
of  troops  was  landed  on  the  island.  The  con- 
federates, in  anticipation  of  an  attempt  upon 
the  city,  had  constructed  some  formidable  earth- 
works in  a  commanding  position  at  Secession- 
ville,  a  small  place  on  the  E.  side  of  the  island, 
which  was  a  favorite  summer  resort  of  the 
people  of  Charleston.  The  Union  troops  in- 
trenched themselves  near  their  landing  place, 
and  awaited  the  art*ival  of  reenforcements,  sev- 
eral reconnoissances  having  shown  that  the 
enemy  were  in  large  force  in  front.  "While 
thus  situated  they  were  greatly  annoyed  by  the 
fire  from  the  "  Tower"  battery  at  Secessionville, 
the  largest  of  the  enemy's  redoubts ;  and  with 
a  view  of  gaining  possession  of  this  work  and 
extending  his  approaches  toward  Charleston, 
Gen.  Benham,  who  by  the  return  of  Gen.  Hun- 
ter to  Hilton  Head  became  chief  in  command, 
determined  on  a  reconnoissance  in  force  toward 
Secessionville.     At  dawn  of  the  16th  about 


6,000  men  in  3  brigades  marched  to  that  place 
with  orders  to  carry  the  battery  by  assault, 
and  if  possible  with  the  bayonet  alone.  Two 
of  the  brigades,  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
I.  I.  Stevens,  advanced  across  an  open  field  to 
within  400  yards  of  the  Tower  battery,  when 
they  separated  and  marched  by  columns  of 
regiments  against  each  side  of  the  work,  which 
was  protected  in  front  by  abatis  and  on  the 
sides  by  lines  of  rifle  pits.  In  the  face  of  a  de- 
vastating fire  from  artillery  and  riflemen  the 
assaulting  columns  pressed  steadily  on,  and  the 
storming  party,  composed  of  two  companies  of 
the  Michigan  8th,  with  a  few  of  the  New  York 
79th  (highlanders),  succeeded  in  breaking 
through  the  abatis  and  mounting  the  parapet. 
So  destructive  was  the  enemy's  fire,  however, 
that  the  men  were  recalled  and  formed  again 
behind  the  shelter  of  a  hedge,  500  yards  from 
the  fort.  While  awaiting  the  command  to  ad- 
vance again,  Stevens  learned  that  the  brigade 
of  Col.  Williams,  which  was  operating  against 
the  battery  in  another  direction,  and  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  attacking  column  by  an  im- 
passable marsh,  had  been  compelled  to  retire 
in  order  to  avoid  the  shells  from  the  Union 
gunboats,  which  were  attempting  to  support 
the  attack.  A  general  retreat  was  accordingly 
ordered,  and  the  troops  regained  their  camp 
with  the  loss  of  668  men  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing.  No  further  attempt  was  made 
upon  the  battery,  and  the  invading  forces  soon 
after  returned  to  Hilton  Head.  Gen.  Benham 
was  subsequently  sent  to  the  North  under  ar- 
rest by  Gen.  Hunter,  for  an  alleged  disobedience 
of  orders  in  making  the  attack. 

JAMESON,  Charles  Davis,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in 
Gorham,  Me.,  Feb.  24,  1827,  died  at  Oldtown, 
Me.,  Nov.  6,  1862.  He  received  a  good  aca- 
demic education,  and  afterward  engaged  in 
lumbering  on  the  Penobscot.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate in  1860  to  the  Charleston  convention, 
in  which  he  supported  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Douglas  for  the  presidency,  and  in  1861  and 
1862  was  the  candidate  of  the  *'war  demo- 
crats" for  the  ofl5ce  of  governor  of  Maine.  In 
May,  1861,  he  was  apppointed  coloftiel  of  the  2d 
Maine  volunteers,  and  distinguished  himself  at 
Bull  run,  for  which  he  was  promoted  to  be 
brigadier-general,  Sept.  3, 1861.  He  command- 
ed a  brigade  under  Gen.  Heintzelman  in  the 
army  of  the  Potomac,  and  distinguished  himself 
at  Williamsburg  and  Fair  Oaks.  He  died  of 
camp  fever  contracted  on  the  peninsula. 

JOHN  OF  Austria,  don,  a  Spanish  general, 
natural  son  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  born  in 
Ratisbon,  Feb.  24,  1545  (or  more  probably,  as 
Prescott  thinks,  in  1547),  died  near  Namur,  Oct. 
1,  1578.  His  mother  was  Barbara  Blomberg, 
originally  a  washerwoman,  according  to  Mot- 
ley, and  a  fearful  termagant,  who  was  after- 
ward married  to  a  German  officer,  became  a 
widow,  and,  being  established  in  great  state  at 
Ghent  under  the  charge  of  the  duke  of  Alva, 
gave  him  and  his  master  Philip  II.  almost  as 
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mucli  trouble  as  tlie  turbulent  provinces  them- 
selves, until  she  was  with  great  difficulty  in- 
duced to  retire  to  Spain.  She  at  one  time  de- 
clared in  a  fit  of  passion  that  Don  John  was 
not  the  emperor's  son,  so  that  there  still  re- 
mains some  doubt  as  to  his  origin,  though 
Charles  himself  never  entertained  any.  The 
child,  at  first  called  Geronimo,  was  carried  to 
Spain  and  brought  up  with  great  care  by  the 
emperor's  major  domo,  Don  Luis  Quixada ;  but 
his  parentage  was  concealed  till  after  Charles's 
death  in  1558,  when  a  private  letter  to  his  son 
and  successor  Philip  11.  was  found,  acknowl- 
edging him,  and  desiring  him  to  be  treated 
with  all  the  honor  and  consideration  due  to  his 
son.  On  his  return  from  Flanders  in  1559, 
Phiiip  disclosed  to  Geronimo  the  secret  of  his 
birth,  changed  his  name,  gave  him  a  splendid 
establishment  at  Madrid,  and  sent  him  to  Alcala 
to  be  educated  with  his  nephews,  nearly  of  his 
own  age,  the  infante  Don  Carlos  and  the  after- 
ward celebrated  Alexander  Farnese.  He  was 
distinguished  for  beauty  and  for  martial  tastes 
and  accomplishments ;  and  in  1565  he  departed 
secretly  for  Barcelona  to  take  part  in  the  defence 
of  Malta,  but  was  compelled  to  return  by  com- 
mand of  the  king,  who  considered  him  too 
young  for  so  desperate  a  strife.  Philip,  indeed, 
manifested  for  him  the  tenderest  aifection,  and 
his  countrymen,  says  Prescott,  came  in  time  to 
regard  him  with  feelings  little  short  of  idolatry. 
In  June,  1568,  Don  John  sailed  in  command  of 
an  expedition  against  the  Barbary  corsairs,  with 
the  celebrated  Requesens  as  lieutenant,  and  re- 
turned triumphant  at  the  end  of  8  months.  In 
the  same  year  the  great  insurrection  of  the 
Moriscoes  of  Granada  had  broken  out,  and  Don 
John  was  now  sent  thither  as  nominal  com- 
mander-in-chief, but  hampered  by  a  council  to 
whose  will  he  was  obliged  to  defer.  His  first 
independent  exploit  was  the  capture  of  Galera, 
which  fell  Feb.  6, 1570,  after  immense  losses  on 
both  sides,  and  all  the  inhabitants  except  a  few 
women  and  children  were  by  his  order  put  to 
the  sword,  and  the  place  was  razed  to  the  ground 
and  sown  with  salt.  Other  successes  followed 
rapidly  until  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Moris- 
coes from  Granada,  in  which  Don  John  had  but 
a  subordinate  share.  In  1571  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  immense  armament  organized 
by  the  holy  league  against  the  Turks,  which 
won  the  famous  naval  victory  of  Lepanto,  Oct. 
7.  (See  Lepanto.)  Although  this  success  was 
not  followed  up,  owing  to  the  dissensions  of 
the  chiefs,  and  subsequently  to  the  avoidance 
of  battle  by  the  Turks,  all  Europe  rang  with 
the  praise  of  the  young  hero,  and  his  ambition 
rose  with  his  glory.  In  Sept.  1574,  he  made  a 
descent  on  the  Barbary  coast,  and  captured 
Tunis,  the  fortifications  of  which  he  repaired 
and  strengthened,  although  ordered  by  Philip 
to  destroy  them,  and  conceived  the  project  of 
establishing  a  throne  for  himself  on  the  ruins 
of  Oarfchage.  The  pope  favored  the  scheme, 
but  the  king  thwarted  it,  and  the  next  year 
Tunis  was  recaptured  by  the  Turks.    He  then 


turned  his  attention  northward,  and,  promised 
all  the  aid  in  the  power  of  the  pope,  boldly 
dreamed  of  liberating  and  marrying  the  captive 
Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  reigning  with  her 
over  all  Britain,  Elizabeth  being  dethroned. 
Opportunely,  as  it  seemed,  for  this  wild  plan, 
he  was  appointed  governor-general  of  the 
i^Tetherlands,  and,  disguised  as  a  Moorish  slave 
to  one  of  his  attendants,  travelled  secretly 
through  France,  and  entered  Luxemburg  ISTov. 
3,  1576,  the  very  day  of  the  terrible  massacre 
and  pillage  by  the  Spanish  soldiery  known  as 
the  "  fury  of  Antwerp."  Don  John  came  with 
the  contradictory  instructions  to  conciliate  the 
provinces,  but  concede  nothing ;  but  before  he 
could  procure  his  recognition  as  governor,  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  sign  the  treaty  called, 
after  its  ratification  by  Philip,  the  perpetual 
edict,  and  to  send  away  the  hated  Spanish 
soldiers,  on  whom  he  had  relied  for  carrying 
out  his  personal  designs  upon  England.  The 
edict  ostensibly  confirmed  the  "  pacification  of 
Ghent,"  concluded  between  the  provinces  just 
before  his  arrival,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
religious  toleration;  but  William  of  Nassau, 
and  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand  un- 
der his  guidance,  perceiving  the  duplicity  of 
its  stipulations,  and  the  governor's  insincerity, 
refused  to  accept  it.  Don  John,  for  his  own 
purposes,  was  sincerely  desirous  of  establish- 
ing peace,  but  at  the  same  time  determined 
to  maintain  the  royal  supremacy  and  suppress 
heresy;  and  the  long  and  harassing  negotia- 
tions carried  on  with  these  irreconcilable 
aims,  during  which  he  made  to  no  purpose  un- 
bounded offers  of  wealth  and  power  to  the 
prince  of  Orange,  chafed  his  fiery  spirit  and 
embittered  his  hatred  of  the  Netherlanders. 
At  length  he  threw  down  the  gauntlet  by  seiz- 
ing by  a  discreditable  stratagem  the  castle  of 
Namur,  held  for  the  states  by  a  feeble  garrison, 
but  of  which  he  had  the  right  as  governor  to 
take  peaceable  possession,  and  recalling  in 
small  bodies  and  at  intervals  the  troops  he  had 
sent  to  Lombardy,  while  in  spite  of  the  treaty 
he  had  all  the  time  retained  a  numerous  Ger- 
man force.  Meantime  the  archduke  Matthias 
of  Austria,  called  in  by  a  faction  of  nobles,  had 
been  nominally  accepted  by  the  states-general 
as  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  while  the  real 
power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  William  of 
Nassau  (thus  thwarting  the  primary  object  6f 
the  faction) ;  and  on  Dec.  7,  1577,  Don  John 
was  formally  deposed,  and  denounced  as  an  in- 
fractor of  the  peace  which  he  had  sworn  to 
maintain.  The  states  had  by  great  exertions 
raised  a  force  equal  to  his  own,  but  led  by 
lukewarm  nobles,  which  assembled  near  Na- 
mur,  and  then  retired  to  seek  a  stronger  posi- 
tion. The  governor  followed  with  his  army, 
and  his  vanguard  came  up  with  them  near 
Gembloux,  Jan.  2,  1578.  There,  while  they 
were  struggling  irregularly  through  a  marsh, 
Alexander  Farnese  with  a  small  body  of  cav- 
alry attacked  them  by  surprise,  and  almost  an- 
nihilated them,  many  thousands  being  slain,  all 
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their  equipments  captured,  and  many  prisoners 
carried  off  and  put  to  death  in  a  variety  of 
barbarous  modes;  while  on  the  Spanish  side 
scarcely  a  man  was  lost  or  a  wound  received. 
This  stunning  blow,  however,  Don  John  could 
not  effectively  follow  up  from  want  of  re- 
sources, though  he  possessed  himself  of  many 
towns.  All  through  his  administration  he  had 
received  abundant  promises,  but  very  little 
substantial  aid,  from  Philip  II.,  who,  by  the 
intrigues  of  his  minister  Perez,  had  been  led  to 
suspect  him  of  designs  upon  the  throne ;  and 
he  was  forced  to  remain  idly  in  his  intrenched 
camp  a  league  from  Namur,  while  the  prov- 
inces, more  united  than  ever,  were  again  gath- 
ering head  under  the  exertions  of  William,  and 
the  duke  of  Alengon,  with  different  designs, 
was  threatening  him  with  a  French  force  from 
another  quarter.  Moreover,  his  own  soldiers 
were  dying  in  crowds  of  the  plague ;  and  he  now 
heard  of  the  assassination,  by  royal  order,  of 
his  secretary  and  confidential  friend  Escovedo, 
whom  he  had  sent  to  Madrid  in  the  previous  year 
to  represent  his  grievances.  (See  Peeez,  Anto- 
nio.) At  length  he  was  carried  off  by  a  fever 
which  had  long  been  consuming  him,  dying  in  a 
Avr etched  hovel  hastily  prepared  for  his  recep- 
tion. His  body  after  death  presented  strong  ap- 
pearances of  having  been  poisoned,  but  no  other 
evidence  of  the  fact  has  ever  transpired.  His  fu- 
neral was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  at  Namur, 
and  then  his  embalmed  remains  were  by  order 
of  Philip,  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of  a  public 
progress,  divided  into  three  parts  and  secretly 
transported  through  France  in  bags  slung  at 
the  pommels  of  troopers.  On  their  arrival  in 
Spain  they  were  reunited  by  wires,  magnifi- 
cently robed  for  presentation  to  Philip  with  a 
mockery  ot  life,  and  then  interred  in  the  Escu- 
rial,  in  accordance  with  his  wish,  by  the  side 
of  Charles  V.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Netherlands  by  Alexander  Far- 
nese,  son  of  the  former  regent,  Margaret  of 
Parma,  Don  John's  sister.     (See  Paema,  Ales- 
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JOHNSON,  BusHEOD  R.,  a  general  in  the 
service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Ohio 
about  1821,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1846,  and  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the  3d  in- 
fantry; became  1st  lieutenant  Feb.  29,  1844, 
and  resigned  Oct.  22,  1847,  to  become  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  at  the  western  military  in- 
stitute, Georgetown,  Ky.  This  office  he  held 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  1861,  when 
he  enlisted  in  the  southern  service,  was  made 
a  brigadier-general,  and  was  captured  by  the 
Union  army  at  Fort  Donelson,  but  escaped 
shortly  afterward.  He  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  battle  of  Shiloh. 

JOHNSON,  Edwaed,  a  general  in  the  service 
of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Kentucky, 
was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1838  and  ap- 
pointed 2d  lieutenant  in  the  6th  infantry ;  be- 
came 1st  lieutenant  Oct.  9, 1839  ;  wasbrevetted 
captain  for  gallantry  at  Molino  del  Rey,  Sept. 
8,  and  major  for  gallantry  at  Ohapultepec,  Sept. 


13,  1847 ;  distinguished  himself  also  when  the 
U.  S.  army  entered  the  city  of  Mexico ;  became 
captain  in  April,  1851 ;  and  resigned  his  com- 
mission June  10,  1861,  to  enter  the  confederate 
army.  He  is  now  (Dec.  1862)  a  brigadier-general. 

JOHNSON,  RicHAED  W.,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Liv- 
ingston CO.,  Ky.,  Feb.  7,  1827.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point  in  1849,  and  commissioned 
brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  6th  infantry.  In 
June,  1850,  he  was  promoted  to  be  2d  lieutenant 
in  the  1st  infantry,  and  in  the  following  October 
joined  his  regiment  on  the  frontier  of  Texas. 
He  was  appointed  adjutant  in  March,  1853,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  until  March,  1855,  when 
he  became  1  st  lieutenant  in  the  2d  cavalry.  On 
joining  his  new  regiment,  he  was  made  r«gi- 
mental  quartermaster,  which  appointment  he 
held  until  Dec.  1856.  He  was  then  promoted 
to  be  captain,  and  served  against  the  Indians 
on  the  Texan  frontier.  He  was  on  duty  in  that 
state  in  1861  when  the  U.  S.  troops  were  sur- 
rendered by  Gen.  Twiggs  to  the  rebels,  but  made 
his  way  out  of  Texas,  and  soon  after  his  arrival 
in  Washington  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel 
of  a  regiment  of  Kentucky  cavalry.  He  was 
commissioned  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
Oct.  11, 1861,  and  assigned  to  a  brigade  in  Gen. 
Buell's  army.  In  July,  1862,  he  commanded  a 
division  of  that  army  in  Alabama.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  Aug.  21,  and 
exchanged  about  Dec.  1,  and  placed  in  com- 
mand of  a  division  of  Gen.  Rosecrans's  army. 

JOHNSTON,  Joseph  Eccleston,  a  general 
in  the  service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in 
Virginia  about  1810,  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1829,  and  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  4th  artillery ;  became  1st  lieutenant  July 
31,  1836;  resigned  May  31,  1837;  was  reap- 
pointed 1st  lieutenant  of  topographical  engi- 
neers, July  7,  1838  ;  was  bre vetted  captain  for 
gallantry  in  the  war  with  the  Florida  Indians 
in  Aug.  1842;  became  captain  Sept.  21,  1846; 
became  lieutenant-colonel  of  voltigeurs,  Feb. 
16,  1847;  was  severely  wounded  while  re- 
connoitring at  Cerro  Gordo,  April  12,  1847, 
and  was  brevetted  colonel  for  gallantry  there ; 
was  wounded  in  attacking  the  city  of  Mexico, 
Sept.  13, 1847;  after  the  disbanding  of  the  vol- 
tigeurs, Aug.  28, 1848,  was  reinstated  by  act  of 
congress  as  captain  of  topographical  engineers, 
and  again  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel ;  became 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  1st  cavalry  March  8, 
1855,  and  quartermaster-general,  with  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general,  in  June,  1860.  He  resign- 
ed his  commission  April  22,  1861,  and  was  im- 
mediately afterward  appointed  a  general  in  the 
confederate  army,  being  the  second  on  its  list  of 
officers  of  that  rank.  He  commanded  the  force 
which  occupied  Harper's  Ferry  in  May,  1861, 
and  which  was  opposed  to  the  federal  general 
Patterson  in  that  vicinity  during  May,  June, 
and  part  of  July.  Evading  that  commander, 
he  arrived  on  the  field  of  Bull  run  just  before 
the  battle,  and,  being  older  in  rank  than  Gen. 
Beauregard,  took  command  during  the  conflict, 
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but  without  changing  the  plan  of  battle  which 
his  predecessor  had  formed.  At  the  battle  of 
Fair  Oaks,  May  31,  1862,  he  was  desperately- 
wounded,  and  was  for  several  months  unable  to 
take  the  field.  In  Sept.  1862,  he  was  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  country  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  he  now  holds  (December). 

JONES,  Dayid  Rumph,  a  general  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  South 
Carolina  about  1827,  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1846  and  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  2d  infantry ;  was  regimental  adjutant  from 
April,  1847,  to  1849 ;  was  bre vetted  1st  lieu- 
tenant for  gallantry  at  Oontreras  and  Ohuru- 
busco,  and  captain  for  gallantry  at  Ohapultepec; 
became  1st  lieutenant  in  1849 ;  was  assistant 
instructor  in  infantry  tactics  at  West  Point  in 
1852 ;  became  assistant  adjutant-general  with 
the  rank  of  captain  in  March,  1853,  and  captain 
in  March,  1855,  when  he  relinquished  his  rank  in 
the  line  of  the  army ;  resigned  his  commission 
Feb.  16,  1861,  entered  the  confederate  service, 
was  appointed  a  brigadier-general,  and  in  Oct. 
1862  commanded  a  division  in  the  army  corps 
lately  under  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  in  Virginia. 

JONES,  Thomas  M.,  a  general  in  the  service 
of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Yirgioia  about 
1835,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1853  and 
appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  8th  in- 
fantry; became  regimental  quartermaster  in 
1857,  and  1st  lieutenant  in  July,  1858 ;  resign- 
ed his  commission  Feb.  28,  1861,  and  entered 
the  confederate  army,  in  which  he  now  holds 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 

JORDAN,  Thomas,  a  general  in  the  service 
of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Virginia  about 
1821,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1840  and 
appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the  3d  infantry; 
became  1st  lieutenant  June  18, 1846,  and  assist- 


ant quartermaster,  with  the  rank  of  captain, 
March  3,  1847.  In  1861  he  was  serving  in 
Texas  with  the  detachment  under  Major  0.  0. 
Sibley,  which  was  surrendered  by  its  command- 
ing officer  to  Earl  Van  Dorn  at  Saluria,  April 
24.  He  resigned  his  commission  May  21,  enter- 
ed the  confederate  army,  was  assistant  adjutant- 
general  to  Gen.  Beauregard  at  the  first  battle 
of  Bull  run,  and  is  now  (Deo.  1862)  a  brigadier- 
general. 

JUDAH,  Heney  M.,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  at  Snow  Hill, 
Md.,  June  12,  1821.  He  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1843,  attached  to  the  8th  infan- 
try, and  stationed  in  Florida  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Mexican  war.  After  the  battle  of 
Resaca  de  la  Palma  he  was  commissioned  2d 
lieutenant,  and  commanded  his  company  at  the 
storming  of  Monterey.  On  the  battle  field  of 
Molino  del  Rey  he  was  brevetted  a  1st  lieuten- 
ant, and  at  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico 
made  brevet  captain.  In  1852  he  was  ordered 
to  California,  and  in  1853  promoted  to  be  cap- 
tain in  the  4th  infantry.  During  9  years  he 
was  stationed  on  the  frontier  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  territories  and  in  California,  per- 
forming active  service  against  the  Indians.  In 
1861  he  was  placed  in  command  of  one  of  the 
volunteer  regiments  in  the  department  of  the 
Pacific.  He  was  made  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  March  21,  1862,  and  appointed  by 
Maj.  Gen.  Halleck  inspector-general  of  his  army 
on  the  Tennessee.  Resigning  his  staff  appoint- 
ment, he  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the 
1st  division  of  the  army  of  the  reserve,  which 
he  relinquished  after  the  evacuation  of  Corinth 
by  the  confederate  forces,  and  was  reappointed 
inspector-general.  In  September,  1862,  he  was 
appointed  major  of  the  8th  infantry. 
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KANE,  Thomas  L.,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, Jan.  27, 1822.  He  is  a  brother  of  the  late 
Dr.  E.  K.  Kane,  the  arctic  explorer.  At  the  age 
of  17  he  was  sent  to  Europe  for  his  education, 
and  during  a  residence  of  several  years  in  Paris 
became  a  close  friend  of  the  philosopher  Oomte, 
and  a  contributor  to  the  National^  the  leading 
organ  of  the  French  democracy.  In  1846  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Philadelphiaj  but 
he  soon  relinquished  the  profession  of  the  law 
for  that  of  a  civil  engineer.  The  next  year, 
while  on  a  journey  west  of  the  Mississippi,  he 
visited  the  Mormon  settlements  ;  and  being 
kindly  treated  there  during  a  severe  sickness, 
he  afterward  rendered  important  services  to 
the  Mormons  during  the  persecutions  which 
resulted  in  their  expulsion  from  Nauvoo,  and 
thus  acquired  such  influence  among  their  lead- 
ers, that  in  January,  1858,  he  was  sent  to  Utah 
as  confidential  agent  of  the  government  to  pre- 


vent a  threatened  conflict  between  the  Mor- 
mons and  the  TJ.  S.  troops.  He  performed  this 
task,  and  arranged  the  basis  of  the  settlement 
afterward  agreed  upon  by  the  peace  commis- 
sion. He  then  resumed  the  profession  of  engi- 
neering in  the  N.  W.  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
where,  in  April,  1861,  he  raised  and  became 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  hardy  woodmen  and 
hunters,  commonly  known  as  the  "Bucktail 
Rifles,"  whom  he  commanded  in  the  engage- 
ments at  Dranesville  and  Harrisonburg.  He 
was  wounded  in  both  these  actions,  and  in  the 
latter  was  taken  prisoner ;  but  he  was  imme- 
diately released  on  parole,  and  in  August,  1862, 
was  exchanged.  He  was  nominated  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  Sept.  7. 

KEARNY,  Philip,  major-general  of  volun- 
teers in  the  IT.  S.  army,  born  in  New  York 
city,  June  2,  1815,  killed  in  battle  near  Chan- 
tilly,  Va.,  Sept.  1,  1862.  He  was  a  nephew  of 
Gen.  Stephen  Watts  Kearny,  and  was  educated 
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for  the  law,  but  at  the  age  of  22  accepted  the 
comiBission  of  2d  lieutenant  in  his  uncle's  regi- 
ment, the  1st  dragoons.  Shortly  afterward  he 
was  sent  to  Europe  by  the  government  to 
study  and  report  upon  the  French  cavalry 
tactics.  He  entered  the  polytechnic  school, 
fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  chasseurs  cfAfrique 
as  a  volunteer  in  Algeria,  and  returned  home 
about  1840  with  the  cross  of  the  legion  of 
lienor.  He  had  been  promoted  to  be  1st  lieu- 
tenant in  1839.  In  ISTov.  1840,  he  was  appoint- 
ed aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Macomb,  and  in  Dec. 
1841,  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Scott,  retaining  this 
office  until  1844.  In  1846  he  became  captain. 
He  served  under  Gen.  Scott  throughout  the 
Mexican  campaign,  winning  the  highest  distinc- 
tion by  his  bravery,  and  commanding  his  regi- 
ment in  the  valley  of  Mexico.  He  was  brevet- 
ted  major  for  gallantry  at  Oontreras  and  Ohuru- 
busco.  In  the  attack  upon  the  capital  he  was 
ordered  to  charge  a  battery  at  the  San  An- 
tonio gate.  His  troops,  checked  by  a  murder- 
ous volley,  began  to  waver,  when  Kearny  dash- 
ed forward  alone;  the  men  followed  him,  and 
the  battery  was  taken.  In  this  affair  he  lost 
his  left  arm.  After  the  war  he  was  sent  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  commanded  an  expedition  against 
the  Indians  of  the  Columbia  river.  In  1851  he 
resigned  his  commission  and  went  to  Europe. 
During  the  Itahan  war  of  1859  he  served  as  vol- 
unteer aid  on  the  staff  of  the  French  general 
Morris,  was  present  at  Magenta  and  Solferino, 
and  received  from  the  emperor  Napoleon  a  sec- 
ond decoration  of  the  legion  of  honor.  When 
the  American  civil  war  broke  out  in  1861,  he 
was  living  in  Paris.  Hastening  to  Washington, 
he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers just  after  the  battle  of  Bull  run,  his  com- 
mission dating  from  May  17,  1861,  and  put  in 
command  of  a  brigade  of  New  Jersey  troops 
in  Gen.  Franklin's  division.  He  was  soon  after- 
ward promoted  to  the  command  of  a  division 
in  Gen.  Heintzelman's  army  corps,  with  which 
he  served  through  the  Chickahominy  campaign, 
distinguishing  himself  by  his  desperate  valor  on 
all  the  most  important  fields  of  the  peninsula. 
He  was  commissioned  major-general  of  volun- 
teers July  4,  1862.  His  division  was  among 
the  first  to  reenforce  Gen.  Pope  after  McClel- 
lan's  retreat  to  the  James  river,  and  was^lmost 
continually  engaged  in  the  battles  between  the 
Eappahannock  and  Washington,  from^  Aug.  25 
to  Sept.  1. 

KELLEY,  Benjamin  Feanklin,  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  TJ.  S.  army,  born  in 
New  Hampton,  N.  H.,  April  10,  1807.  He  was 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  at  first  in  Bos- 
ton, and  afterward  in  Wheeling,  Ya.,  until 
1851,  when  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  and 
became  freight  agent  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  and  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Bal- 
timore railroads.  When  the  civil  war  broke 
out  he  was  chosen  colonel  of  the  first  loyal 
Virginia  regiment,  and  one  week  after  assum- 
ing the  command  participated  in  a  brilliant 
victory  over  the  enemy  at  Philippi,  near  Graf- 


ton in  western  Virginia,  June  8, 1861.  He  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  action.  On  his  par- 
tial recovery,  having  meanwhile  be«n  appoint- 
ed brigadier-general,  with  a  commission  dating 
from  May  17,  he  took  command  of  the  line  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  N.  W.  Virginia 
railroads,  captured  Eomney,  Oct.  26,  and  gain- 
ed another  victory  at  Blue's  gap.  His  wound 
becoming  painful  again,  he  asked  to  be  re- 
lieved, but  in  April,  1862,  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  "  railroad  district"  in  Gen. 
Fremont's  mountain  department. 

KENLY,  John  K.,  brigadier- general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  in  Jan.  1820.  He  was  educated  in  Balti- 
more, studied  law,  and  came  to  the  bar  on 
reaching  his  majority.  When  the  Mexican  war 
broke  out,  he  raised  a  company  in  Col.  W^illiam 
H.  Watson's  Baltimore  battalion,  and  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  captain  at  the  capture  of 
Monterey.  On  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
service,  he  entered  the  army  again  as  the  major 
of  Col.  George  H.  Hughes's  regiment,  which 
took  part  in  the  campaign  against  the  city  of 
Mexico,  garrisoning  Jalapa  until  peace  was  pro- 
claimed. He  continued  to  practise  his  profes- 
sion in  Baltimore,  was  defeated  for  congress  by 
Eobert  M.  McLane,  and  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war  in  1861,  being  a  zealous  ad- 
herent of  the  U.  S.  government,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  president  colonel  of  the  1st  Ma- 
ryland volunteers,  organized  in  May,  1861 ;  and 
when  a  few  months  later  it  became  necessary 
to  expel  from  office  the  secessionist  police  of 
Baltimore,  Major-Gen.  Banks  appointed  him  to 
the  office  of  provost  marshal  of  that  city.  He 
was  afterward  attached  with  his  regiment  to 
the  corps  of  Gen.  Banks  in.  the  valley  of  the 
Shenandoah,  and  being  attacked  at  Front  Eoyal, 
May  23, 1862,  by  an  overwhelming  force,  while 
separated  from  the  main  body,  fought  with 
great  gallantry,  and  was  severely  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner.  He  was  exchanged,  and  pro- 
moted to  be  a  brigadier-general  in  Sept.  1862, 
and  is  now  (December)  in  command  of  a  Mary- 
land brigade  at  Williamsport  on  the  Potomac. 
He  was  always  a  whig  in  politics. 

KETCHUM,  William  Soott,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  IJ.  S.  army,  born  in 
Norwalk,  Conn.,  July  7,  1813.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1834,  appointed  brevet 
2d  lieutenant  in  the  6th  infantry,  and  ordered 
to  join  his  regiment  at  Jefferson  barracks,  Mo. 
He  was  made  2d  lieutenant  in  1836, 1st  lieuten- 
ant in  1837,  assistant  quartermaster  with  the 
ranlf  of  captain  in  1839,  and  captain  in  1846. 
He  served  in  Florida  from  1838  to  1842,  and 
in  1845  joined  Gen.  Taylor's  army  of  occupa- 
tion at  Corpus  Christi,  Texas.  In  1846  he  re- 
signed his  staff  appointment,  and  was  ordered 
to  Fort  Gibson.  He  was  commander  at  Fort 
Laramie  from  Sept.  1850,  to  July,  1862,  af- 
terward served  against  the  Indians,  was  on 
duty  in  Kansas  in  1857-'8,  and  then  marched 
with  his  regiment  to  Utah,  and  thence  to  Be- 
nicia,  Oal.    He  commanded  various  posts  in  the 
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department  of  the  Pacific  until  1861,  when  lie 
was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
10th  infantry  (^ov.  1).  In  Feb.  1862,  he  was 
made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  as- 
signed a  command  in  Gen.  Halleck's  army  of 
the  West. 

KEYES,  Erasmus  Darwin,  major-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.   army,  born  in  Stur- 
bridge,  Mass.,  May  29,  1811.     He  removed  to 
Kennebec  co.,  Me.,  in  early  boyhood,  and  was 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1832  and  appoint- 
ed brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  3d  artillery.    He 
was  promoted  to  be  1st  lieutenant  in  1836,  and 
from  1837  to  1841  was  aide-de-camp  to  Gen. 
Scott.    He  became  assistant  adjutant-general 
with  the  rank  of  captain  in  1838,  but  relin- 
quished this  appointment  the  same  year,  and  in 
1841  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  his  regi- 
ment.    From  July,  1844,  to  Dec.  1848,  he  was 
instructor  of  artillery  and  cavalry  at  the  mili- 
tary academy.     Afterward  he  was  ordered  to 
the  north-west,  where  in  command  of  a  bat- 
talion of  artillery  he  highly  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  operations  against  the  Indians  of  Pu- 
get's  sound  in  1856,  and  in  the  several  conflicts 
N.  of  Snake  river,  Washington  territory,  in  Sept. 
1858.     He  was  appointed  major  of  the  1st  ar- 
tillery the  same  month,  and  colonel  of  the  11th 
infantry  in  May,  1861.     At  the  battle  of  Bull 
run  he  commanded  the  1st  brigade  in  Gen. 
Tyler's  division,  and  was  highly  complimented 
in  the  official  reports  for  his  behavior  during 
the  action.     He  was  soon  afterward  nominated 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  his  commission 
dating  from  May  17,  and  in  Feb.  1862,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  command  of  one  of  the  5  corps 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.     He  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  battles  of  the  Ohickahominy 
campaign,  and  for  his  gallant  conduct  in  the  se- 
ries of  battles  before  Richmond,  June  26  to  July 
2,  1862,  was  appointed  major-general  of  volun- 
teers, July  4,  and  brevet  brigadier-general  in  the 
regular  army,  to  date  from  May  31,  the  day  of 
the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks.    He  is  now  (Decem- 
ber) with  one  division  of  his  corps  at  Yorktown. 
KIMBALL,   Nathan,   brigadier-general   of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Indiana, 
served  during  the  Mexican  war  as  captain  in 
the  2d  Indiana  volunteers,  and  in  1861  became 
colonel  of  the  14th  Indiana  volunteers,  whom 
he  commanded  at  the  operations  near  Cheat 
'  mountain  in  September,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Greenbrier  in  October.     At  the  battle  of  Win- 
chester he  had  charge  of  a  brigade  under  Gen. 
Shields.    He  was  commissioned  brigadier-gen- 
eral April  15,  1862,  and  was  wounded  in  the 
thigh  at  the  battle  of  Fredericsburg,  Dec.  13. 

KING,  Rtjfus,  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  New  York  city, 
Jan.  26,  1814.  He  is  a  son  of  President  King 
of  Columbia  college,  New  York,  was  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1833,  appointed  brevet  2d 
lieutenant  of  engineers,  and  ordered  to  Old 
Point  Comfort,  to  assist  in  the  construction  of 
Fortress  Monroe.  He  was  afterward  engaged 
on  the  boundary  survey  between  Michigan  and 
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Ohio,  and  on  the  improvement  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Hudson  river.  In  Sept.  1836,  he 
resigned  his  commission  and  became  assistant 
engineer  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad. 
He  was  next  connected  for  a  time  with  the  Al- 
bany ''  Evening  Journal,"  was  then  editor  of 
the  Albany  "Daily  Advertiser,"  and  when  Mr. 
Seward  became  governor,  was  appointed  adju- 
tant-general of  the  state  of  New  York.  Re- 
moving to  Wisconsin  after  the  close  of  his  term 
of  office,  he  edited  the  Milwaukee  "Sentinel" 
until  1861,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  appointed  him 
minister  to  Rome.  Obtaining  permission  to  de- 
lay his  departure  during  the  civil  war,  he  was 
commissioned  brigadier-general  of  volunteers, 
May  17,  1861,  and  assigned  a  brigade  in  the 
army  of  the  Potomac.  Soon  afterward  he  re- 
signed his  diplomatic  appointment.  He  was 
promoted  to  the  command  of  a  division  in  Gen. 
McDowell's  army  at  Fredericsburg,  and  when 
Gen.  Fremont  requested  to  be  relieved  from 
duty  after  the  organization  of  the  army  of  Vir- 
ginia, Gen.  King  was  appointed  his  successor. 
As  this  involved  an  apparent  injustice  to  officers 
of  higher  rank,  the  command,  at  Gen.  King's 
own  request,  was  soon  afterward  transferred 
to  Gen.  Sigel,  and  the  former  returned  to  his 
old  division  under  McDowell.  He  was  taken 
sick  and  obliged  to  retire  from  the  field  just  be- 
fore the  second  battle  of  Bull  run,  but  reported 
again  for  duty  in  Oct.  1862,  and  was  placed  un- 
der Gen.  Dix's  command.  He  is  now  (Decem- 
ber) a  member  of  the  court  martial  for  the  trial 
of  Gen.  Fitz  John  Porter. 

KUBLAI  KHAN,  called  in  Chinese  She-tsxx 
and  Hu-PE-Li,  the  founder  of  the  20th  or  Mon- 
gol dynasty  of  Chinese  emperors,  born  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  13th  century,  died  in  Pe- 
king in  1294.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Gen- 
ghis Khan,  under  whom  the  conquest  of  China 
had  been  commenced.  A  branch  of  the  great 
Tartar  family,  known  in  Chinese  history  as  the 
oriental  Tartars,  had  harassed  the  feeble  and 
debauched  princes  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  then 
governing  the  principal  provinces  of  China,  to 
such  an  extent  that  Li-sung,  the  reigning  em- 
peror about  1250,  called  in  the  western  Tartars, 
of  whom  Kublai  Khan  was  sovereign,  to  drive 
out  the  oriental  invaders.  This  eifected,  Kublai 
Khan  established  himself  in  China,  and  in  1260 
assumed  the  title  of  emperor  of  that  country. 
The  Sung  dynasty,  though  unable  to  make  any 
effective  resistance,  continued  to  maintain  a 
nominal  existence  till  1279,  when  it  was  extin- 
guished. Kublai  Khan  now  entered  vigorously 
upon  the  administration  of  his  empire.  As- 
sisted by  3  wise  ministers,  Yao-tchu,  Hing-heng, 
and  Teou-mo,  he  reformed  the  army  and  the 
administration  of  civil  affairs,  reorganized  the 
tribunals  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  and 
called  to  his  court  men  of  letters  from  all 
countries,  among  them  the  Venetian  mer- 
chant Mar6o  Polo.  He  organized  an  expedi- 
tion for  the  conquest  of  Japan,  but  a  part  of 
his  fleet  was  overwhelmed  by  a  violent  tem- 
pest, and  the  remainder  destroyed  by  the  Jap- 
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anese.  The  discontent  of  the  nobles  and  the 
people  at  this  untoward  result  admonished 
the  emperor  to  seek  conquests  in  directions 
where  they  might  be  more  easily  won,  and 
he  subjected  to  his  sway  Tonquin  and  Cochin 


China,  and  reigned  as  emperor  from  the  Arc- 
tic sea  to  the  straits  of  Malacca,  and  from  the 
Yellow  sea  to  the  Euxine.  He  seems  to  have 
been,  for  his  time  and  his  country,  a  ruler  of 
extraordinary  ability  and  integrity. 


LABADIEYILLE,  a  town  on  the  bayou  La- 
fourche, in  Assumption  parish.  La.,  20  m. 
S.  from  Donaldson vilie,  on  the  Mississippi,  at  the 
head  of  the  bayou.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  bat- 
tle, Oct.  27,  1862,  between  a  U.  S.  force  under 
Gen.  Weitzel  and  a  body  of  confederate  troops 
under  Col.  J.  P.  McPheeters.  Gen.  Weitzel, 
with  5  regiments,  left  Carrollton,  7  m.  above 
New  Orleans,  on  Oct.  24,  and  went  up  the 
river  in  transports  convoyed  by  gunboats,  on 
the  next  day  reaching  Donaldsonville,  where 
the  troops  disembarked.  On  the  26th  they 
went  down  the  bayou  15  m.  to  Napoleonville, 
without  finding  the  confederate  force  known 
to  be  in  that  region,  and  to  drive  whom  from 
the  bayou  was  the  chief  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion. On  the  27th  Gen.  Weitzel  continued  his 
march  to  Labadieville,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
bayou,  where  he  found  the  enemy  in  consider- 
able force  on  both  sides,  with  6  pieces  of  artil- 
lery in  battery.  By  means  of  his  floating  bridge 
Gen.  Weitzel  attacked  the  confederates  in  front 
and  on  the  flank,  and  after  a  brisk  fight  of  half 
an  hour  drove  them  from  their  position,  taking 
many  prisoners.  On  the  28th  he  entered  and 
occupied  Thibodeaux,  a  few  miles  below,  and 
on  the  29th  communication  was  opened  with 
New  Orleans  by  means  of  the  New  Orleans, 
Opelousas,  and  great  western  railroad.  The 
confederate  force  in  this  engagement  was  about 
1,200.  The  loss  on  the  Union  side  was  18  killed 
and  68  wounded.  That  of  the  confederates 
was  less  in  killed  and  wounded,  but  206  of 
them  were  taken  prisoners  ;  among  their  slain 
was  their  commanding  oflScer,  Col.  McPheeters. 
The  result  of  the  expedition  was  to  open  the 
whole  region  of  the  bayou  Lafourche  to  Union 
occupation. 

LAKE  DWELLINGS,  a  name  given  to  cer- 
tain habitations  of  which  traces  have  been 
found  in  many  of  the  Swiss  lakes  and  else- 
where, and  wbich  appear  to  have  existed  among 
savage  or  half-savage  peoples  in  various  ages 
of  the  world.  Assyrian  bass-reliefs  show  us 
men  inhabiting  artificial  islands  formed  of 
woven  rushes.  The  colonists  of  Phasis,  ac- 
cording to  Hippocrates,  raised  their  reed  huts 
in  the  midst  of  the  river,  as  the  fishermen  of 
the  Yolga  do  to  this  day.  Herodotus  records 
that  the  Pseonians  of  Thrace  built  their  vil- 
lages on  piles  driven  into  the  shallows  of  Lake 
Prasias.  The  Malays  and  Chinese  of  Bangkok 
and  the  coast  of  Borneo  construct  their  houses 
on  posts  planted  in  the  water  at  some  distance 
from  the  shore ;  and  a  similar  practice  noticed 


by  the  Spanish  discoverers  of  the  lagoon  of 
Maracaybo    acquired  for  one    of   the    South 
American  states  the  name  of  Yenezuela,  "  little 
Yenice."     The  lake  dwellings  of  Ireland,  called 
cmnnoges  (little  wooden  or  stockaded  islands), 
are  known  to  have  been  inhabited  as  late  as 
1610.     They  were  wooden  fortresses,  built  on 
islands  wholly  or  partly  artificial,  and  large 
enough  for  a  chieftain  and  a  pretty  numerous 
force  of  retainers.     One    examined  at  Dun- 
shaughlin  in  1839,  beside  supplying  the  Irish 
archffiologists  with  a  rich  museum  of  weapons, 
ornaments,  and  other  curiosities,  furnished  the 
farmers  of  the  neighborhood  with  over  150  cart 
loads  of  bone  manure.     Of  one  O'Neil  in  1567 
there  is  record  that  "  the  fortification  that  he 
only  dependeth  upon  is  in  sartin  fi'resh-water 
loghes  in  his  country,  which  from  tlie  sea  there 
come  neither  ship  nor  boat  to  approach  them  ; 
it  is  thought  that  there  in  the  said  fortified  isl- 
ands lyeth  all  his  plate,  which  is  much,  and 
money,   prisoners,   and  gages."     The  islands 
were  formed  or  enlarged  by  means  of  piles, 
filled  in   with  earth   and  stones. — The    lake 
dwellings  of  Switzerland  (PfaTilhauten.,  "pile 
works"),  on  many  accounts  the  most  interest- 
ing yet  discovered,  differ  considerably  in  their 
construction  from  those  of  Ireland,  the  houses 
having  stood,  not  upon  islands,  but  upon  wood- 
en platforms  raised  a  little  above  the  surface  of 
the  water.     They  were  brought  to  light  in  1854, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  dry- 
ness of  the  preceding  winter,  the  water  in  the 
lakes  fell  much  below  its  usual  level,  and  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Obermeilen,  on  the  lake 
of  Zurich,  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance 
to  increase  their  gardens  by  building  a  wall 
along  the  new  water  line  and  raising  the  sur- 
face of  the  reclaimed  land  with  mud  dredged 
from  the  bottom  of  the  lake.     In  the  course  of 
their  dredging  they  found  great  numbers  of 
piles,  deer  horns,  some  implements  of  stone 
with  horn  or  wooden  handles,  such  as  axes, 
chisels,  and  saws,  and  coarse  specimens  of  pot- 
tery.    The  importance  of  these  discoveries  was 
first  made  known  by  Mr.  Ferdinand  Keller  of 
Zurich,  whose  investigations  were  soon  follow- 
ed by  those  of  Uhlmann,  Jahn,  Schwab,  Forel, 
Key,  Desor,  Troyon,  and  many  others.    Not 
only  the  various  lakes  of  Switzerland,  but  some 
of  those  of  Italy,  Savoy,  and  the  French  Jura 
have  been  examined,  and  traces  of  lake  dwell- 
ings have  been  found  in  Germany,  Scotland, 
and  Wales.     In  Switzerland  between  150  and 
2.00  lake  villages  have  been  found,  and  others 
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are  frequently  coining  to  light.  The  lakes  of 
Constance  and  Zurich  seem  to  have  been  the 
most  active  centres  of  population.  The  city 
of  Zurich  itself,  as  well  as  Geneva  and  several 
smaller  towns,  rests  on  the  site  of  a  buried  lake 
village.  In  some  places  the  stumps  of  the  piles 
are  still  visible  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  water,  but  the  utensils  and  other  objects, 
and  in  many  cases  the  piles  themselves,  are 
covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  mud  or  silt,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  long  ages.  These  posts,  which 
are  planted  in  vast  profusion,  one  site  being  said 
to  have  as  many  as  40,000,  indicate  the  extent 
of  the  villages,  and  the  degree  in  which  they 
have  been  worn  away  by  the  water  their  com- 
parative age.  The  piles  were  imbedded  in  the 
mud  from  1  to  5  feet,  and  were  from  3  to  9 
inches  in  diameter.  Supposing  them  to  have 
projected  from  4  to  6  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  water,  their  length  must  have  been  between 
15  and  30  feet.  How,  with  the  rude  implements 
of  the  lacustrians  (as  the  Swiss  archaeologists 
have  named  the  inhabitants  of  these  struc- 
tures), trees  were  felled,  sharpened,  dragged  to 
the  bank,  and  driven  firmly  into  the  bed  of 
the  lake,  is  a  matter  of  curious  speculation.  In 
some  localities  the  piles  were  strengthened  by 
cross  beams.  A  double  range  of  stakes  reach- 
ing from  the  principal  mass  to  the  shore  marks 
out  the  place  of  a  bridge  which  .connected  the 
lake  village  with  the  land.  Near  the  upright 
posts  lie  fragments  of  wooden  beams,  roughly 
squared  ;  these  must  have  been  part  of  the 
platform  raised  on  the  stakes  which  supported 
the  houses.  They  are  found  charred,  which 
indicates  that  the  lacustrian  villages  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  In  at  least  one  instance,  at 
Wauwyl  in  the  canton  of  Lucerne,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  platform  was  not  fasten- 
ed to  the  piles,  but  floated  on  the  water,  rising 
and  falling  with  the  fluctuations  of  level.  The 
piles  here  are  grouped  principally  around  the 
outer  edge  of  the  platform,  and  the  latter  con- 
sists of  5  layers  of  trees,  curiously  fastened  to- 
gether with  clay  and  interlaced  branches  of 
trees ;  but  the  closest  examination  has  failed  to 
detect  any  traces  of  mortises,  notches,  holes, 
ligatures,  or  bolts  by  which  it  could  have  been 
attached  to  the  upright  posts.  Fragments  of 
wattled  work  and  fire-hardened  clay,  concave 
in  form,  show  the  material  of  which  the  cabins 
were  built;  and  by  calculating  the  radius  of 
the  curve  which  they  describe,  the  Swiss  ar- 
chasologists  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  cabins  must  have  been  from  10  to  16  or  17 
feet  in  diameter.  Lumps  of  matted  foliage  and 
moss  are  probably  the  remains  of  beds,  and 
hollowed  trunks  of  trees  were  evidently  canoes. 
One  of  the  largest  villages,  that  at  Morges  in 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  covers  a  space  1,200  by  150 
feet  in  extent.  This,  M.  Troyon  calculates,  was 
large  enough,  allowing  one  half  for  open  spaces, 
for  311  huts,  each  17  feet  in  diameter;  suppos- 
ing that  on  an  average  4  persons  inhabited  each 
hut,  we  have  a  population  of  1,244.  He  esti- 
mates the  average  population  of  each  of  8 


smaller  villages  in  the  lake  of  Neufchatel  to 
have  been  625. — These  discoveries  possess  a 
particular  interest  from  the  fact  that  they  tend 
strongly  to  confirm  the  theory,  discussed  by 
Prof.  Worsaal,  that  two  distinct  races  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  before  the  period  at 
which  history  properly  begins.  The  first  are 
supposed  to  have  been  a  people  unacquainted 
with  the  use  of  metals,  small  of  stature,  and 
living  by  the  chase  and  husbandry,  and  the 
period  in  which  they  flourished  is  called  the 
^'  age  of  stone."  They  were  followed  by  an- 
other and  more  civilized  race,  who  knew  the 
use  of  metals,  but  employed  almost  exclusively 
a  compound  of  copper  and  tin.  They  were 
more  agricultural  than  their  predecessors.  Their 
age  is  the  "  age  of  bronze."  The  men  of 
bronze  gave  place  to  the  men  of  iron,  prob- 
ably the  Celts,  of  whom  we  learn  something 
through  their  enemies  the  Komans.  That 
the  lake  dwellings  belong  to  different  ages, 
appears  both  from  the  character  of  the  arti- 
cles found  in  them,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  piles  have  been  worn  away.  In  many 
of  the  villages,  especially  in  German  Swit- 
zerland, the  implements  found  are  almost  ex- 
clusively of  stone,  generally  serpentine  or  some 
other  native  rock,  and  the  posts  and  other 
timbers  bear  marks  of  having  been  hewn  and 
sharpened  by  a  stone  hatchet  and  the  use  of 
fire.  The  size  of  the  ornaments,  and  the  grasp 
of  the  handles  of  the  hammers  and  other  instru- 
ments, show  the  lacustrians  to  have  been  a 
smaller  people  than  the  modern  Europeans; 
arrow  heads  and  lance  heads,  and  the  bones 
of  wild  animals,  prove  that  they  were  a  race  of 
hunters;  sickles,  grains  of  wheat  and  barley, 
cultivated  fruits,  nuts,  slices  of  apples  cut  as  if 
for  drying,  and  cakes  of  unleavened  meal  are 
indications  that  they  knew  something  of  agri- 
culture ;  and  pastoral  habits  are  denoted  by  the 
bones  of  sheep  and  oxen,  and,  more  rarelj^,  a 
small  species  of  horse.  They  did  not  practise 
human  sacrifices,  for  no  human  bones  are  found, 
except  a  few  which  might  be  those  of  persons 
who  perished  in  the  destruction  of  the  cabins, 
and  some  bones  of  children  whose  presence  is 
doubtless  due  to  accident.  They  buried  their 
dead  in  stone  chests,  the  bodies  being  doubled 
up  so  that  face  and  knees  touched  each  other, 
and  the  arms  crossed  over  the  breast.  The 
same  position  is  common  in  the  early  British 
tombs.  The  lacustrians  niust  have  carri-ed  on 
some  traffic  with  their  neighbors,  for  among 
the  dwellings  of  the  stone  age  are  found  a  few 
implements  of  metal,  some  ornaments  of  supe- 
rior workmanship,  and  saws,  knife  blades,  and 
axes,  of  a  kind  of  fiint  which  does  not  occur 
nearer  than  France  or  Germany.  Axes  are 
also  found  of  nephrite  or  jade  which  must  have 
been  brought  from  the  East.  They  kept  do- 
mestic animals,  for  many  of  the  bones  are  mark- 
ed by  the  teeth  of  dogs,  and  nearly  all  those 
containing  marrow  are  broken.  The  common 
mouse  and  house  rat  and  the  domestic  cat  are 
not  foimd.    The  pig,  wild  boar,  ass,  goat,  stag, 
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roe,  fox,  marten,  beaver,   badger,  hedgehog, 
bear,  wolf,  bison,  urns,  and  elk  were  among 
the  animals  of  the  period ;  the  fox,  which  was 
commoner  than  the  dog,  was  used  for  food. 
The  lakes  on  which  pile  works  of  the  stone  age 
have  been  discovered  are  Moosseedorf  (suppos- 
ed to  be  the  most  ancient  of  any),  Constance, 
Zurich,  Bienne,  Neufchatel,  Geneva,  Inkwyl, 
JSTussbaumen,  Pfiiffikon,  and  Wauwyl.    Settle- 
ments of  the  bronze  period  seem  to  have  exist- 
ed on  the  lakes  of  Geneva,  Luissel,  Neufchatel, 
Morat,  Bienne,  and  Sempach.     As  far  as  the 
discoveries  have  now  gone,  the  latter  are  there- 
fore peculiar  to  western  and  central  Switzer- 
land.    Thej  do  not  differ  materially  from  those 
of  the  preceding  age,  except  that  they  are  more 
solidly  built.     The  piles  are  better  sharpened, 
the  pottery  is  more  skilfully  made  and  orna- 
mented, and  some  useful  animals  which  were 
comparatively  rare  in  the  stone  period  become 
common  in  that  of  bronze.     The  lacustrians  of 
this  era  occupied  in  some  instances  the  dwell- 
ings of  their  predecessors,  as  is  proved  by  the 
occurrence  in  two  perfectly  distinct  layers  of 
the  relics  of  both  ages.     Often  they  drove  their 
piles  further  from  the  land  and  in  deeper  water 
than  the  older  race,  perhaps  because  their  own 
experience  as  conquerors  had  taught  them  that 
more  protection  was  needed  as  the  means  of 
attack  were  improved.     The  principal  imple- 
ments of  bronze  are  swords,  daggers,  axes,  spear 
heads,  knives,  arrow  heads,  pins,  and  orna- 
ments.    The  discovery  of  a  bar  of  tin  and  of 
moulds  for  casting  shows  that  the  metals  were 
brought  into  the  country  in  their  natural  state. 
Neither  of  them  is  produced  in  Switzerland. 
These  metals,  however,  were  not  used  separate- 
ly, and  this  fact  is  taken  to  prove  that  the  men 
of  bronze  were  a  distinct  race  from  the  men  of 
stone ;  for  had  the  introduction  of  metals  been 
the  result  of  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  latter,  their  first  essays  would  have 
been  in  a  single  metal.    Like  the  people  of  the 
stone  age,  these  later  comers  did  not  practise 
human  sacrifices,  and  seem  to  have  led  an  agri- 
cultural, pastoral,  and  hunting  life.    That  their 
period  was  a  long  one  is  evident  from  the  thick- 
ness of  the  strata  in  which  »their  relics  have 
been  found.    They  were  finally  overpowered 
by  a  ]>eople  who  wielded  swords  and  spears  of 
iron,  and  their  dwellings  were  destroyed  by 
fire.     Out  of  60  or  8Q  villages  of  the  bronze  age 
which  had  been  discovered  up  to  1860,  only 
11  showed  signs,  and  these  slight,  of  having 
been  occupied  in  the  age  of  iron. — The  precise 
date  of  the  pile  buildings  must  of  course  be  a 
subject  of  conjecture,  but  the  Swiss  archaeolo- 
gists have  made  a  very  ingenious  attempt  to 
estimate  it.     The  torrent  of  the  Tiniere,  at  the 
point  where  it  falls '  into  the  lake  of  Geneva 
near  Yilleneuve,  has  gradually  raised  up  a  cone 
of ^  gravel  and  alluvium.     In  building  a  railway 
this  cone  has  been  bisected  and  found  very  reg- 
ular in  structure,  with  3  layers  of  vegetable 
soil  running  through  it,  each  of  which  must  at 
one  time  have  formed  the  surface  of  the  cone. 


These  layers  are  respectively  4  feet,  10  feet, 
and  19  feet  below  the  present  surface.  By 
means  of  relics  found  in  them,  the  first  or  up- 
permost layer  is  ascertained  to  belong  to  the 
Koman  period,  the  second  to  the  age  of  bronze, 
and  the  third  to  the  age  of  stone.  Now,  allow- 
ing something  for  certain  known  disturbing 
causes  in  the  formation  of  the  cone,  and  assign- 
ing to  the  Roman  layer  an  age  of  16  centuries, 
we  have  for  the  bronze  age  an  antiquity  of 
3,800  years,  and  for  that  of  stone  6,400  years. 
A  partial  confirmation  of  this  hypothesis  is 
afforded  by  another  circumstance.  In  a  marsh 
about  3,000  feet  back  of  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
city  of  Eburodunum,  near  the  lake  of  Neufcha- 
tel,  are  found  the  remains  of  a  lacustrine  village 
of  the  stone  age.  The  lake  therefore  once  ex- 
tended to  this  point,  and  there  is  evidence  that 
about  A.  D.  300  it  washed  the  walls  of  Eburo- 
dunum. The  shore  of  the  lake  is  now  2,500 
feet  from  the  Roman  city.  The  intervening 
land,  therefore,  built  up  by  the  alluvial  de- 
posits of  the  river  Orbe,  has  been  at  least  15 
centuries  in  forming,  and  probably  more,  for 
Eburodunum  appears  from  its  name  to  have 
been  of  Celtic  origin.  At  the  same  rate  not 
less  than  1,800  years  would  have  been  required 
for  the  deposition  of  the  tract  between  Eburo- 
dunum and  the  lake  village,  which  consequent- 
ly must  have  been  abandoned  on  account  of  the 
receding  of  the  water  at  least  3,300  years  ago. 
To  arrive  at  the  date  of  its  foundation  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  add  some  centuries  for  the  filling  up 
of  the  strait  which  separated  the  village  from 
the  ancient  shore,  still  distinctly  traceable  at 
the  foot^  of  a  hill  back  of  the  pile  works.  M. 
Troyon  is  led  to  place  its  construction  about 
2,000  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  ani- 
mals of  the  Swiss  lake  villages,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, belong  to  the  fauna  which  commenced 
in  post-tertiary  times  with  the  mammoth,  the 
rJiinoceros  tichorMnus^  the  cave  bear,  and  the 
fossil  hysena.— See  Troyon,  Eabitations  lacustres 
des  temps  anciens  et  modernes  (Lausanne,  1860), 
and  Keller,  Die  PfahTbauten  in  den  Schweizer- 
seen  (3  vols.,  Zurich,  1854-'60). 

LANDER,  Feedeeio  William,  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born 
in  Salem,  Mass.,  Dec.  17,  1822,  died  at  Paw- 
paw, Ya.,  March  2,  1862.  As  a  boy  he  was 
distinguished  for  intrepidity,  love  of  adventure, 
and  skill  in  manly  exercises.  He  was  educated 
as  a  civil  engineer,  completing  his  studies  at 
the  military  academy  of  Capt.  Partridge  in 
Norwich,  Yt.,  and  after  practising  his  profes- 
sion for  several  years  in  Massachusetts,  was 
employed  by  the  national  government  to  con- 
duct^ several  important  explorations  across  the 
continent.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
two  surveys  to  determine  the  practicability  of  a. 
railroad  route  to  the  Pacific  along  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  national  territory,  from  the 
second  of  which,  organized  at  his  own  expense, 
he  alone  of  all  the  party  engaged  returned 
alive.  Subsequently  he  surveyed  and  con- 
structed   the    great  central    overland  wagon 
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route,  travelling  on  one  occasion  4,600  miles  in 
4  months  and  15  days,  and  exploring  13  previ- 
ously unknown  passes  in  the  Wahsatch  moun- 
tains. While  engaged  in  1858  upon  this  work, 
his  party  of  70  men  were  attacked  by  the  Pah 
Ute  Indians,  over  whom  they  gained  a  decisive 
victory,  thereby  insuring  safe  conduct  to  the 
numerous  emigrant  trains  crossing  the  con- 
tinent. While  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in 
April,  1860,  he  acted  as  second  to  John  F.  Pot- 
ter, member  of  congress  from  Wisconsin,  when 
challenged  to  a  duel  by  Roger  A.  Pryor,  a  mem- 
ber from  Virginia ;  and  the  latter  having  refus- 
ed to  fight  with  the  weapons  selected,  bowie 
knives,  Lander  challenged  him  to  fight  with 
any  weapons  and  in  any  manner  he  ^  chose, 
which  was  also  declined.  At  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war  in  1861  he  offered  his  services 
to  Gen.  Scott  "in  any  capacity,  at  any  time, 
and  for  any  duty"  which  might  be  assigned  to 
him,  and  was  successfully  employed  on  several 
important  secret  missions  in  the  southern 
states.  In  the  spring  of  1861  he  served  as  a 
volunteer  aid  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  McOlellan,  and 
participated  with  great  credit  in  the  capture  of 
Philippi  and  the  battle  of  Rich  mountain.  In 
the  latter  affair  his  coolness  and  daring  at  a  crit- 
ical period  of  the  fight  turned  the  scale  against 
the  confederates.  In  July  he  was  appointed 
a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  assigned 
to  an  important  command  on  the  upper  Poto- 
mac. Hearing  while  in  Washington  of  the  dis- 
aster at  Ball's  bluff,  he  hastened  to  Edwards's 
ferry,  and  with  a  single  company  of  sharpshoot- 
ers held  the  position  against  every  effort  of  the 
enemy.  On  this  occasion  he  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  leg.  Before  the  wound  was 
healed  he  reported  for  duty,  and  was  ordered 
to  superintend  the  reopening  of  the  Virginia 
portion  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  assume  command  of  Gen. 
Kelley's  forces  at  Romney.  Reaching  Han- 
cock on  Jan.  5,  1862,  he^repulsed  a  greatly 
superior  confederate  force  which  had  besieged 
the  town,  but  was  obliged,  in  obedience  to  or- 
ders from  his  superior  otficer,  to  evacuate  Rom- 
ney, which  he  did  without  loss.  He  however 
soon  after  recovered  it.  Though  much  debili- 
tated by  his  wound,  he  performed  his  duties 
with  energy  and  judgment,  and  particularly 
distinguished  himself  by  a  brilliant  dash  upon 
the  enemy  at  Blooming  gap,  which  he  reached 
after  a  forced  march  of  43  miles  through  deep 
snow,  without  rest  and  with  scanty  subsistence, 
on  the  morning  of  Feb.  14,  1862.  He  at  once 
charged  impetuously  upon  a  body  of  confeder- 
ates ;  and  though  his  troopers,  recoiling  before  a 
musketry  fire,  hung  back  almost  to  a  man,  the 
confederate  officers  were  so  completely  sur- 
prised that  they  surrendered  without  hesita- 
tion. The  enemy  lo^t  nearly  100,  principally 
in  prisoners,  of  whom  17  were  commissioned 
officers,  and  their  camp  was  entirely  broken 
up.  In  a  special  letter  of  thanks  written  by  the 
secretary  of  war  in  behalf  of  the  president,  the 
former  observes:  "You  show  how  much  can 


be  done,  in  the  worst  weather  and  worst  roads, 
by  a  spirited  officer,  at  the  head  of  a  small 
force  of  brave  men,  unwilling  to  waste  life  in 
camp  when  the  enemies  of  their  country  are 
within  reach."  Soon  afterward  Gen.  Lander 
was  compelled  by  increasing  ill  health  to  apply 
for  a  temporary  relief  from  military  duties. 
Before  his  request  could  be  complied  with  he 
learned  that  the  enemy  were  within  his  reach, 
and  on  March  1  prepared  for  a  midnight  at- 
tack upon  them,  but  died  suddenly  of  conges- 
tion of  the  brain,  produced  by  debility,  just 
previous  to  the  departure  of  the  expedition. 
His  decease  was  announced  to  the  army  in  a 
special  order  issued  by  Gen.  McOlellan  on 
March  3,  in  which  it  is  said  that  "  as  a  military 
leader  he  combined  a  spirit  of  the  most  daring 
enterprise  with  clearness  of  judgment  in  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  results.  As  a  man  his 
devotion  to  his  country,  his  loyalty  to  affection 
and  friendship,  his  sympathy  with  suffering, 
and  his  indignation  at  cruelty  and  wrong,  con- 
stituted him  a  representative  of  true  chivalry." 
LANE,  James  Heney,  U.  S.  senator  from 
Kansas,  born  in  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.,  June  22, 
1814.  He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  but  in  1846  abandoned  a  fair  professional 
practice  to  enlist  as  a  private  in  the  3d  Indiana 
volunteers,  then  organizing  for  the  Mexican 
war.  He  was  soon  chosen  colonel,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Buena  Vista  commanded  a  brigade, 
and  highly  distinguished  himself.  When  the 
year's  term  of  service  of  his  regiment  expired, 
he  returned  home  and  raised  the  5th  Indiana 
volunteers.  In  1848  he  was  chosen  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Indiana,  and  in  1852  member  of 
congress  and  elector  at  large  on  the  democratic 
ticket.  In  1855  he  went  to  Kansas,  and  was 
chosen  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Topeka  convention  which  instituted  the 
first  state  government  of  Kansas,  ^e  was  sub- 
sequently president  of  the  Topeka  constitutional 
convention,  and  was  elected  by  the  people 
major-general  of  the  free  state  troops.  In  1856 
he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  by  the  legis- 
ture  which  met  under  the  Topeka  constitution, 
but  the  election  was  not  recognized  by  congress, 
and  about  the  same  time  he  was  indicted  by  the 
grand  jury  of  Douglas  county  for  high  treason 
on  account  of  his  participation  in  the  Topeka 
government,  and  was  forced  to  flee  the  territory. 
In  1857  he  was  president  of  the  Leavenworth 
constitutional  convention,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  elected  major-general  of  the  Kansas  troops 
by  the  territorial  legislature.  In  1858  he  shot 
a  neighbor  named  Jenkins  in  a  quarrel  about 
a  well,  for  which  he  was  tried  on  a  charge 
of  murder  and  acquitted.  In  March,  1861,  he 
was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  by  the  legis- 
lature which  convened  in  pursuance  of  the 
constitution  under  which  Kansas  was  admitted 
into  the  Union.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seces- 
sion troubles  he  commanded  the  "frontier 
guards"  enlisted  for  the  defence  of  Washington. 
In  June,  1861,  he  was  nominated  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers,  and  commanded  the  Kansas 
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brigade  in  the  field  for  4  months.  He  was  again 
nominated  brigadier-general  in  December  with 
a  view  to  command  an  expedition  in  the  South- 
West,  projected  by  himself,  but  the  expedition 
was  abandoned,  and  he  accordingly  resigned. 
After  the  adjournment  of  congress  in  July, 
1862,  he  was  appointed  commissioner  to  super- 
intend the  enlistment  of  troops  in  the  West. 

LARAMIE,  Fort,  a  military  station  and 
post  office  of  Nebraska  territory,  on  the  road 
to  Oregon,  situated  on  the  IT.  fork  of  Platte 
river,  near  the  mouth  of  Laramie's  creek,  in  lat. 
42°  12'  K,  long.  104°  31'  W.  It  was  formerly 
known  as  Fort  John,  and  is  one  of  the  posts 
established  for  the  protection  of  their  trade  by 
the  American  fur  company,  who  sold  it  to  the 
United  States  about  1848  or  1849.  It  is  built 
of  adobes  or  unburnt  bricks,  and  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a  dry  and  sterile  country,  which,  how- 
ever, seems  capable  of  profitable  irrigation. 

LAUMAN,  Jacob  Gartner,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Taney- 
town,  Md.,  Jan.  20,  1813.  His  early  days  were 
passed  in  York,  Penn.,  and  in  1844  he  removed 
to  Burlington,  Iowa,  where  he  engaged  in 
commerce  and  has  since  resided.  He  obtained 
a  commission  as  colonel  of  the  7th  Iowa  regi- 
ment in  July,  1861,  served  under  Gen.  Grant 
in  Missouri,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Belmont.  He  commanded  a  brigade 
at  the  attack  on  Fort  Donelson,  being  one  of 
the  first  to  storm  and  enter  the  enemy's  works, 
and  for  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  made 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  March  21, 1862. 
Gen.  Lauman  commanded  a  brigade  in  Gen. 
Hurlbut's  division  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh. 

LAYERGl!TE,  a  post  office  of  Rutherford  co., 
Tenn.,  about  15  m.  S.  E.  from  Nashville,  where 
an  engagement  took  place  Oct.  7,  1862,  be- 
tween the  Union  forces  under  Gen.  J.  S.  Negley 
and  the  confederates  under  Gen.  S.  R.  Ander- 
son. Gen.  Anderson,  Gen.  Forrest,  and  Gov. 
Harris  had  been  concentrating  here  a  confeder- 
ate force  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Nash- 
ville, and  to  check  this  movement  two  bodies 
of  Union  troops  marched  upon  Lavergne  from 
the  capital ;  one  of  these  consisted  of  400  in- 
fantry, 400  cavalry,  and  4  pieces  of  artillery ; 
the  other  of  1,800  infantry.  The  advance  was 
retarded  by  the  confederate  skirmishers,  by 
which  Gen.  Anderson  was  enabled  to  place  his 
troops  advantageously  before  the  morning  of 
the  7th,  when  the  action  opened.  The  Union 
force  first  described  reached  Lavergne  in  ad- 
vance of  the  other,  and  was  received  with  an 
artillery  fire  from  3  guns;  this  battery  was, 
however,  soon  silenced,  and  at  the  moment 
when  the  confederates,  in  number  about  5,000, 
were  preparing  to  make  an  assault  in  full  force 
upon  the  Union  column,  the  1,800  infantry  ap- 
peared and  ended  the  fight  in  half  an  hour. 
The  confederates  fled  in  disorder,  leaving  in 
the  hands  of  Gen.  Negley  175  prisoners,  3 
pieces  of  artillery,  large  quantities  of  ordnance 
and  quartermaster's  stores,  together  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  provisions  and  camp 


equipage.  The  Union  loss  was  5  killed,  9 
wounded,  and  4  missing ;  that  of  the  confeder- 
ates in  killed  and  wounded  was  about  80. — An- 
other skirmish  occurred  about  5  m.  N.  of  La- 
vergne, Dec.  9, 1862,  between  a  Union  brigade 
under  Ool.  Matthews,  escorting  a  forage  train, 
and  a  brigade  of  confederate  cavalry,  one  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  and  a  battery  of  artillery. 
The  confederates  made  two  attempts  to  capture 
the  train,  but  were  each  time  repulsed.  The 
Union  loss  was  3  killed,  31  wounded,  and  9 
missing. 

LAWTON,  Alexander  R.,  a  general  in  the 
confederate  service,  born  in  Georgia  about 
1820,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1839  and 
appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the  1st  artillery, 
and  resigned  his  commission  Dec.  31,  1840. 
He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Savannah  in  1842,  and  while  practising  his  pro- 
fession took  much  interest  in  the  progress  of 
the  state  militia.  In  1849  he  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  Savannah  and  Augusta  railroad 
company,  which  office  he  filled  for  several  years. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  1861  he 
entered  the  service  of  Georgia,  but  was  subse- 
quently transferred  to  the  confederate  army,  in 
which  he  is  now  a  brigadier-general. 

LEE,  Robert  Edmund,  a  general  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Virginia 
about  1808.  He  is  a  son  of  Gen.  Henry  Lee, 
and  was  graduated  at  West  Point  2d  in  his 
class  in  1829,  and  commissioned  2d  lieutenant 
of  engineers.  He  was  assistant  astronomer  for 
fixing  the  boundary  of  Ohio  and  Michigan  in 
1835;  promoted  to  be  1st  lieutenant  in  1836, 
and  captain  in  1838  ;  was  chief  engineer  of  the 
army  commanded  by  Gen.  Wool  in  Mexico, 
and  by  his  gallant  conduct  at  Oerro  Gordo, 
Contreras  and  Churubusco,  and  Chapultepec, 
where  he  was  severely  wounded,  won  the  bre- 
vets of  major,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  colonel. 
In  1852  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
military  academy  ^t  West  Point,  and  in  1855 
relieved  from  that  duty,  and  promoted  to  be 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  2d  cavalry.  He  waa 
made  colonel  of  the  1st  cavalry,  March  16, 1861, 
and  on  April  25  resigned  his  commission  and 
joined  the  southern  confederacy.  Three  days 
before  this  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
military  and  naval  forces  of  Virginia ;  and  on 
May  10  he  received  the  commission  of  major- 
general  in  the  army  of  the  confederate  states, 
with  control  over  all  the  forces  in  Virginia. 
This  was  shortly  followed  by  his  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  general  in  the  regular  army.  His 
first  active  operations  were  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state,  where  on  Oct.  3,  1861,  he 
was  defeated  by  Gen.  J.  J.  Reynolds  at  the 
battle  of  Greenbrier.  He  subsequently  took 
command  of  the  department  of  the  south  Atlan- 
tic coast.  After  Gen.  Johnston  was  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  Lee  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  confederate  forces  defending 
the  southern  capital,  and  led  them  through  the 
remainder  of  the  Chickahominy  campaign.  He 
conducted  the  attack  upon  Gen.  Pope's  "  army 
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of  Virginia"  in  Angust,  and  after  driving  it 
back  to  Washington  crossed  the  Potomac  into 
Maryland,  near  Leesburg,  Sept.  4,  5,  and  6,  at 
the  head  of  a  large  force,  and  occupied  Fred- 
eric. Defeated  by  McOlellan  in  the  battle  of 
Antietam,  he  retired  again  into  Virginia,  having 
gained  little  by  the  advance,  and  lost  nothing 
on  his  retreat.  He  is  general-in-chief  of  the 
confederate  armies,  and  has  personal  command 
of  the  army  of  north-eastern  Virginia. 

LEFEBVRE  -  DESNOUETTES,  Ohaeles, 
count,  a  French  general,  born  in  Paris,  Sept. 
14,  17T3,  died  by  shipwreck  near  Kinsale,  on 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  April  22,  1822.  He  es- 
caped from  college  to  enter  the  army,  from 
which  his  release  was  three  times  purchased  by 
his  relatives.  He  served  under  Dumouriez  in 
1792,  reaching  the  rank  of  captain,  was  aide- 
de-camp  to  Bonaparte  at  the  battle  of  Marengo, 
became  colonel  in  1804,  and  for  his  services  at 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz  was  made  commandant 
of  the  legion  of  honor.  In  1806  he  was  made 
brigadier-general,  passed  some  time  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  king  of  Westphalia,  and  in  1808, 
with  the  rank  of  general  of  division,  went  to 
Spain,  where  in  June  he  commenced  the  siege 
of  Saragossa,  but  soon  afterward  joined  the 
corps  of  Bessieres.  During  the  pursuit  of  Sir 
John  Moore,  in  December,  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner and  sent  to  England,,  whence,  being  at 
large  on  parole,  he  escaped,  and  received  from 
IN'apoleon,  at  the  commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign against  Austria  in  1809,  the  command  of 
the  chasseurs  of  the  guard.  In  1812  he  ac- 
companied the  expedition  to  Russia,  remained 
constantly  with  the  emperor  during  the  retreat, 
in  the  following  May  contributed  largely  to  the 
victory  of  Bautzen,  gained  possession  in  August 
of  the  mountains  of  Georgenthal,  was  beaten 
at  Altenburg,  Sept.  2,  by  Platoff  and  Thiel- 
mann,  and  on  Oct.  30  gained  a  brilliant  advan- 
tage over  a  corps  of  Russian  cavalry.  In  the 
combat  at  Brienne,  Feb.  6,  1814,  he  won  great 
distinction  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  and  re- 
ceived several  lance  and  bayonet  wounds.  He 
commanded  the  escort  which  conducted  Napo- 
leon as  far  as  Roanne  after  his  abdication,  and 
afterward  remained  at  the  head  of  the  royal 
chasseurs.  On  hearing  of  the  emperor's  return 
from  Elba,  he  joined  the  brothers  Lallemand  in 
the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  gain  possession  of 
the  arsenal  at  La  Fere  and  to  win  over  several 
garrisons,  was  obliged  to  escape  in  disguise, 
was  named  a  peer  by  N'apoleon  on  his  arrival 
at  Paris,  and  fought  with  great  intrepidity  at 
Fleurus  and  Waterloo.  After  the  second  res- 
toration he  was  condemned  to  death  and  fled 
to  the  United  States,  where  he  shared  in  the 
efforts  to  found  a  colony  of  French  refugees, 
first  near  Mobile,  Ala.,  then  on  the  Trinity 
river  in  Texas,  and  again  on  the  Tombigbee  in 
Alabama,  of  which  last  he  had  the  principal 
direction,  and  all  of  which  failed  after  great 
suflfering  and  the  expenditure  of  large  subscrip- 
tions raised  in  France.  When  shipwrecked, 
he  was  on  his  way  to  Belgium,  in  the  hope  of 


being  able  to  reenter  his  native  country.  !N'a- 
poleon  left  him  in  his  will  150,000  francs,  of 
which  his  heirs  received  a  part  from  the  funds 
in  the  hands  of  the  banker  Laffitte,  and  most 
of  the  remainder  from  iJTapoleon  III. 

LEMOINE,  or  Lemoyne,  the  surname  of  a 
distinguished  Canadian  family,  several  of  whose 
members  performed  important  parts  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  colonization.  The  family 
arose  with  Ohaeles  Lemoine,  born  in  Norman- 
dy, sieur  of  Longueil  and  of  Ohateaugay,  places 
in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal,  where  he  resided. 
Francois  de  Lauzon,  to  whom  60  leagues  of 
land  had  been  granted  by  the  royal  govern- 
ment, counted  Lemoine  among  his  first  vassals, 
on  whom  in  1657  he  conferred  the  amplest 
seigniorial  rights.  The  fief  of  the  family  was 
increased  in  1664  by  the  addition  of  the  island 
of  Ste.  Helene,  Round  island,  and  other  pos- 
sessions. Charles  Lemoine  was  a  noted  leader 
in  the  war  of  the  French  against  the  Iroquois, 
and  was  zealously  recommended  to  the  French 
government  for  appointment  to  the  office  of 
governor  of  Montreal,  as  having  more  than  any 
other  man  contributed  to  the  peace  concluded 
with  that  tribe.  He  had  11  sons,  of  whom  the 
following  were  distinguished.  I.  Charles, 
baron  of  Longueil,  born  in  Montreal,  Dec.  10, 
1656,  died  there,  June  8,  1729.  He  exercised 
a  great  influence  over  the  Indians;  fought 
against  the  English  under  Phipps,  who  attack- 
ed Quebec  in  1690;  was  made  governor  of 
Montreal  and  baron  in  1700  on  account  of  his 
services  to  the  colony,  and  especially  for  hav- 
ing built  a  fort  of  stone  with  4  bastions  on  his 
estate  at  Longueil ;  fought  successfully  against 
the  English  general  Nicolson  in  1711;  was 
made  a  chev^ier  of  St.  Louis ;  and  persuaded 
the  Iroquois  in  1726,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  Burnet,  governor  of  New  York,  to  rebuild 
Fort  Niagara.  He  was  superseded  as  governor 
Sept.  2,  1726.  11.  Jacques,  sieur  de  Sainte 
Helene,  served  under  Iberville  against  the  Eng- 
lish in  1697,  fought  against  them  at  Quebec  in 
1699,  and  died  in  1700.  III.  Pierre,  sieur 
d'Iberville,  born  in  Montreal,  July  20,  1661, 
died  in  Havana,  July  9,  1706.  (See  Iberville, 
vol.  ix.)  IV.  Paul,  sieur  de  Maricourt,  born 
in  Montreal,  Dec.  15,  1663,  died  there  about 
1702,  distinguished  himself  under  his  brother 
Iberville  in  Hudson's  bay,  and  commanded  the 
Iroquois  who  adhered  to  the  French,  and  the 
Abenakis  in  a  great  expedition  under  Fronte- 
nac;  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  hostile 
Iroquois  in  1699,  and  afterward  had  much  to 
do  in  negotiating  peace  with  them  in  1701. 
Y.  Franqois,  sieur  de  Bienville,  born  in  Mon- 
treal, March  10,  1666,  killed  in  battle  with  the 
Iroquois  at  Repentigny,  June  7,  1691.  YI. 
Joseph,  sieur  de  Serigny,  born  in  Montreal, 
July  22,  1668,  died  in  Rochefort,  France,  in 
1734.  Bred  a  sailor,  and  holding  a  commission 
in  the  royal  navy,  he  also  served  under  Iber- 
ville during  his  exploits  against  the  English  in 
Hudson's  bay;  was  employed  in  duties  con- 
nected with  the  colony  of  Louisiana,  the  coasts 
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of  which  he  surveyed  in  1718-19 ;  took  Pensa- 
cola  from  the  Spaniards,  May  14,  1719,  and  re- 
pulsed them  with  great  gallantry  from  Dauphin 
island  in  Mobile  bay,  they  retiring,  Aug.  19, 
1719,  after  a  siege  of  a  fortnight;  was  promot- 
ed to  the  rank  of  captain  of  a  ship  of  the  line 
in  1723,  and  soon  afterward  was  made  rear 
admiral  and  governor  of  Kochefort,  which  office 
he  held  at  his  death.  YII.  Sauvolle,  first 
colonial  governor  of  Louisiana,  born  in  Mon- 
^  trear about  1671,  died  of  disease  of  the  heart  at 
Biloxi,  in  the  present  state  of  Mississippi,  July 
22,  1701.  Though  of  feeble  constitution,  he 
early  gave  evidence  of  remarkable  talent ;  and 
having,  when  an  infant,  inherited  a  large  for- 
tune from  an  aunt,  he  was  sent  to  France  to  be 
educated.  Distinguished  at  college,  and  of  a 
striking  personal  appearance,  his  success  in  so- 
ciety was  equally  brilliant.  He  was  known  as 
the  American  prodigy.  Racine  pronounced 
him  a  poet ;  Bossuet  predicted  that  he  would 
be  a  great  orator;  and  Villars  called  him  a 
marshal  of  France  in  embryo.  Feeling  that 
he  could  not  expect  a  long  life,  he  begged  his 
brothers  Iberville  and  Bienville  to  take  him 
with  them  on  their  expedition  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi.  Iberville  left  him  in  command 
of  the  colony,  of  which  in  1699  Louis  XIV.  ap- 
pointed him  governor,  which  office  he  retained 
until  his  death.  VIII.  Jean  Baptiste,  born 
in  Montreal,  Feb.  23,  1680,  died  in  France  in 
1768.  He  took  the  title  of  sieur  de  Bienville 
after  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Francois. 
(See  Bienville,  in  this  supplement.)  IX. 
Louis,  sieur  de  Ohateaugay,  born  in  Montreal, 
Jan.  5,  1676,  killed  in  battle  against  the  Eng- 
lish at  Fort  iJTelson,  Hudson's  bay,  Nov.  4, 
1694.  X.  Antoine,  sieur  de  Ohateaugay,  born 
in  Montreal,  July  7,  1683,  died  at  Cayenne 
about  1730.  He  entered  the  royal  navy,  and 
arrived  in  Louisiana  in  1704  at  the  head  of  a 
small  body  of  colonists ;  served  under  Iberville 
in  his  last  expeditions  against  the  English  in 
1705-'6  ;  took  command  of  Pensacola  after  its 
capture  from  the  Spaniards,  May  14,  and  sur- 
rendered it  to  them  Aug.  7,  1719,  himself  re- 
maining in  their  hands  as  a  prisoner  of  war  un- 
til July,  1720;  was  appointed  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  the  colony  in  1719 ;  took  command  at 
Mobile  after  the  peace  in  1720 ;  was  removed 
from  office  in  1726,  and  ordered  to  France, 
whence  he  was  subsequently  sent  to  Cayenne 
as  governor,  which  office  he  held  at  his  death. 
LEWINSVILLE,  a  village  of  Fairfax  co., 
Va.,  where  a  skirmish  took  place  Sept.  11, 1861. 
Gen.  McClellan  having  ordered  a  topographical 
reconnoissance  to  be  made  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Potomac,  near  Lewinsville,  Col.  Isaac  I.  Stevens, 
with  a  force  consisting  of  detachments  from 
several  regiments,  in  number  about  2,000,  was 
detailed  for  the  work.  The  force  proceeded 
without  molestation  to  the  place  aimed  at,  a 
distance  of  4  miles,  and  completed  the  recon- 
noissance without  exchanging  shots  with  the 
confederates,  some  of  whose  cavalry  were  seen 
in  the  neighborhood.    "While  on  the  march 


home,  however,  a  column  of  the  confederates, 
comprising  700  of  Stuart's  cavalry,  2  regiments 
of  infantry,  and  4  pieces  of  artillery,  attacked 
the  Union  troops  with  shot  and  shell,  following 
it  with  a  brisk  fire  of  musketry  from  behind 
trees  and  other  places  of  shelter;  this  was  re- 
plied to  by  a  section  of  a  U.  S.  battery,  consist- 
ing  of  2  10-pounder  rifled  cannon,  with  which 
the  confederate  guns  were  silenced,  and  their 
troops  caused  to  retreat.  The  loss  on  the 
Union  side  was  2  killed  and  10  wounded,  most 
of  them  only  slightly.  The  confederates  lost 
4  killed,  a  number  wounded,  and  1  prisoner. 

LEXINGTON  (Mo.),  Battle  of.  The  attack 
of  a  large  confederate  force  upon  a  body  of 
Union  home  guards  numbering  about  430,  sta- 
tioned at  Lexington,  on  Aug.  29, 1861,  although 
the  assault  was  repulsed,  led  to  the  sending  to 
this  point,  Sept.  9,  of  an  Irish  regiment  and  some 
other  troops  under  Col.  Mulligan,  in  all  swelling 
the  numbers  to  nearly  2,500  men.  Meantime, 
the  retreat  of  the  Union  forces  after  the  battle 
of  Wilson's  creek  having  left  the  S.  W.  part  of 
the  state  open  to  the  confederates.  Gen.  Ster- 
ling Price  advanced  northward  upon  Lexington 
with  an  army  of  12,000,  which  was  increased 
on  his  way  and  after  arrival  by  junction  with 
Col.  Green  and  others  to  not  less  than  20,000. 
Hearing  of  the  advance  of  Price,  Mulligan  had 
intrenched  himself  about  midway  between  the 
old  and  new  towns  of  Lexington,  which  are 
about  a  mile  apart,  enclosing  a  large  area  on 
three  sides  with  a  high  earthwork  and  a  ditch, 
the  fourth  side  being  protected  by  the  river ; 
within  the  enclosure,  beside  the  troops,  were 
the  wagons  and  trains  and  a  large  number  of 
horses  and  mules.  The  only  artillery  for  which 
Mulligan  had  ammunition  consisted  of  5  brass 
pieces,  and  his  cavalry  were  prov^ided  only  with 
pistols  and  side  arms.  On  the  12th  the  assault 
commenced.  Gen.  Rains  with  9  pieces  of  artil- 
lery attacking  the  western  side  of  the  works, 
which  was  weakest ;  and  though  his  men 
reached  the  hospital  and  bayoneted  some  of  the 
inmates  on  their  cots,  they  were  repulsed  with 
severe  loss.  Skirmishing  continued  for  several 
days,  during  which  Col.  Mulligan  sent  to  Jeffer- 
son City  an  urgent  request  for  reenforcements, 
but  for  various  reasons  none  reached  him. 
The  shot  and  shell  thro'wn  by  the  enemy  con- 
tinued to  make  havoc  among  the  animals  and 
the  stores,  the  fright  of  the  former  becoming 
an  added  source  of  danger  to  the  men;  and 
the  ground  containing  no  wells  or  springs,  the 
situation  of  the  Union  troops  became  still  more 
distressing  when,  on  the  17th,  they  were  by 
the  enemy's  position  cut  off  from  access  to  the 
river,  their  rations  at  the  same  time  growing 
short.  The  confederates,  advancing  and  firing 
behind  bales  of  hemp  which  they  rolled  before 
them,  had  under  cover  of  these  secured  a  po- 
sition in  the  rear ;  and  from  this  time  they 
made  few  assaults,  waiting  until  Col.  Mulligan 
should  surrender  through  necessity.  On  the 
21st  the  home  guard,  becoming  discouraged, 
raised  in  a  part  of  the  camp  distant  from  their 
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commander's  position  a  white  flag,  which  he 
ordered  to  be  taken  down.  A  severe  assault 
was  then  made  from  within  the  works  upon 
the  nearest  battery  of  the  enemy ;  but  the  dis- 
contented body  having  in  the  mean  time  with- 
drawn within  the  inner  line  of  works,  and 
again  raised  a  white  flag,  Ool.  Mulligan  decided 
to  capitulate.  By  the  terms  allowed,  the  offi- 
cers were  retained  as  prisoners,  the  men  being 
permitted  to  depart  without  their  arms,  and 
under  a  pledge  not  again  to  serve  against  the 
confederate  states.  The  Union  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  has  been  stated  at  130,  and  also 
at  about  300;  that  of  the  confederates  was 
probably  equally  great ;  they  secured  by  the 
capture  several  thousand  stand  of  arms,  many 
horses,  the  cannon,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
stores,  together  with  more  than  $250,000  which 
had  been  buried  within  the  works,  but  which 
they  unearthed.  On  Sept.  29,  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  Gen.  Fremont,  Price  commenced  the 
evacuation  of  Lexington,  leaving  only  a  garri- 
son of  about  300  men.  On  Oct.  16,  Major  White 
with  250  Union  troops  surprised  the  garrison 
and  recaptured  the  place,  taking  the  troops 
prisoners  along  with  the  sick  and  wounded  re- 
maining there,  2  cannon,  and  a  quantity  of  arms. 
The  town  was  found  to  have  been  stripped  of 
movable  articles,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
were  suffering  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 

LITTLE,  Henky,  a  general  in  the  service  of 
the  confederate  states,  born  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
killed  in  the  battle  of  luka,  Sept.  19, 1862.  He 
was  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the  5th  infantry 
July  1, 1839,  was  transferred  to  the  Tth  infantry 
in  May,  1843,  and  became  1st  lieutenant  in  April, 
1845 ;  was  brevetted  captain  for  gallantry  at 
Monterey,  Sept.  23,  1846,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  Oerro  Gordo;  became  captain  in 
Aug.  1847;  and  resigned  May  7, 1861,  to  enter 
the  confederate  army,  in  which  he  was  a  briga- 
dier-general at  the  time  of  his  death. 

LOOKWOOD,  Henry  Hall,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Kent 
CO.,  Del.,  Aug.  17, 1814.  He  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1836,  and  appointed  brevet  2d 
lieutenant  in  the  2d  artillery.  He  served  under 
Gen.  Jesup  in  Florida  in  1836-'7,  resigned  his 
commission  in  September  of  the  latter  year, 
was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
navy  in  1841,  and  being  ordered  to  the  frigate 
United  States  made  a  3  years'  cruise  with  her 
in  the  Pacific  (1842-5),  and  participated  in  the 
capture  of  Monterey,  Oal.  (1842).  On  his  re- 
turn he  was  ordered  to  the  naval  asylum  at 
Philadelphia,  and  tlience  to  the  naval  school 
at  Annapolis  (1845)  as  professor  of  natural  and 
experimental  philosophy,  which  appointment 
he  continued  to  hold  until  1851,  when  he  was 
transferred  to  the  chair  of  field  artillery  and 
infantry  tactics.  He  has  also  held  at  different 
times  the  professorships  of  astronomy  and  gun- 
nery. In  1861  he  was  chosen  colonel  of  the 
1st  Delaware  volunteers,  and  on  Aug.  8  com- 
missioned brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and 
assigned  to  the  army  of  the  Potomac.    In  Sep- 


tember ho  was  ordered  to  establish  a  camp  at 
Cambridge,  Md.,  and  soon  afterward  took  pos- 
session of  Accomac  and  Northampton  cos., 
Ya.,  on  the  peninsula  between  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware.  Gen.  Lockwood  has  published 
a  work  "  On  Small  Arms  and  other  Military  Ex- 
ercises, adapted  to  the  Naval  Service"  (1852), 
and  a  "Manual  of  Naval  Batteries." 

LOGAN,  John  Alexander,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in 
Jackson  co.  111.,  Feb.  9,  1826.  He  received  but 
a  limited  education,  and  in  1845  volunteered  in 
the  1st  Illinois  regiment  for  the  Mexican  war. 
He  was  elected  1st  lieutenant,  and  for  some 
time  was  adjutant  of  the  regiment.  Returning 
home  in  1848,  he  studied  law,  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  1851,  became  prosecuting  attorney 
of  the  3d  judicial  district  in  1852,  was  elected  to 
the  state  legislature  from  Franklin  and  Jackson 
COS.  by  the  democrats  in  the  same  year  and  also 
in  1856,  and  in  1858  and  1860  was  chosen  a  rep- 
resentative in  congress.  In  1861  he  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  a  regiment  of  Michigan  volun- 
teers, fought  at  Bull  run,  July  21,  returned  to 
Illinois  in  August,  and  raised  the  31st  regi- 
ment of  volunteers,  which  he  commanded  at 
the  battle  of  Belmont.  He  was  severely  wound- 
ed in  the  attack  on  Fort  Donelson.  He  was 
commissioned  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
March  21,  1862,  and  assigned  a  brigade  under 
Gen.  Grant.  During  the  months  of  May  and 
June  he  commanded  the  division  engaged  in  re- 
building the  railroad  to  Jackson  and  Columbus, 
after  the  completion  of  which  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  forces  at  Jackson,  Tenn. 

LONGSTREET,  James,  a  general  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  South  Car- 
olina about  1823,  was  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1842  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  4th  infantry ;  became  2d  lieutenant  in  the 
8th  infantry  March  4,  1845,  and  1st  lieutenant 
Feb.  23,1847;  was  regimental  adjutant  from  1847 
to  1849 ;  was  brevetted  captain  for  gallantry  at 
Oontreras  and  Churubusco,  Aug.  20,  and  major 
for  gallantry  at  Molino  del  Rey,  Sept.  8,  1 847 ; 
distinguished  himself  at  Chapultepec,  where  he 
was  severely  wounded ;  became  captain  in  Dec. 
1852 ;  and  was  appointed  paymaster,  with  the 
rank  of  major,  July  19, 1858.  He  resigned  his 
commission  June  1,  1861,  and  17  days  after- 
ward commanded  as  a  brigadier-general  the 
confederate  troops  in  the  battle  of  Blackburn's 
ford.  He  was  in  the  battles  of  the  Chickahom- 
iny  campaign,  led  an  army  corps  in^  Lee's  in- 
vasion of  Maryland,  was  made  a  lieutenant- 
general  in  Oct.  1862,  and  in  December  com- 
manded the  left  in  the  battle  of  Fredericsburg. 

LORING,  William  W.,  a  general  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  North 
Carolina  about  1815,  was  2d  lieutenant  in  a 
company  of  mounted  volunteers  serving  in 
Florida  in  the  Indian  war  of  1835-42  ;  was  ap- 
pointed captain  in  the  mounted  rifles  May  27, 
1846,  and  major  Feb.  16, 1847;  was  brevetted 
lieutenant- colonel  for  gallantry  at  Contreras 
and  Churubusco,  and  colonel  for  gallantry  at 
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Chapultepec ;  lost  an  arm  in  storming  the  Be- 
len  gate  of  Mexico ;  became  lieutenant-colonel 
March  15,  1848,  and  colonel  Dec.  30,  1856  •, 
served  in  !N'ew  Mexico,  and  distinguished  him- 
self in  conflicts  with  the  Indians  there,  in  1857 ; 
resigned  May  13,  1861,  and  was  appointed  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  confederate  army,  in 
which  he  is  now  (Dec.  1862)  a  major-general. 
In  Sept.  1862,  he  took  command  of  the*  con- 
federate forces  in  western  Virginia,  but  was 
recalled  a  month  later. 

LOYELL,  Mansfield,  a  general  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  about  1823,  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1842  and  appointed  2d  lieutenant 
in  the  4th  artillery,  and  1st  lieutenant  Feb.  6, 
1847 ;  served  during  the  Mexican  war  as  aide- 
de-camp  to  Gen.  Quitman,  between  whom  and 
himself  a  great  intimacy  long  afterward  con- 
tinued to  exist ;  was  brevetted  captain  for  gal- 
lantry at  Chapultepec,  where  he  was  wound- 
ed ;  was  also  wounded  in  the  Belen  gate  con- 
flict; and  resigned  Dec.  18, 1854,  along  with  his 
friend  Capt.  G.  "W.  Smith,  now  also  a  general 
in  the  confederate  service,  in  order  to  join  Gen. 
Quitman's  projected  Cuban  expedition.  Smith 
and  Lovell,  who  were  to  have  held  important 
commands  in  the  Cuban  army,  were  employed 
after  the  failure  of  that  scheme  in  connection 
with  Messrs.  Cooper  and  Hewitt's  iron  works  at 
Trenton,  K  J.  In  1858  Smith  was  appointed 
street  commissioner  of  the  city  of  ITew  York, 
and  Lovell  became  his  deputy.  While  serving 
in  that  capacity  he  also  became  captain  of  an 
artillery  company  known  as  the  city  guard  in 
the  New  York  militia,  and  drilled  it  to  the  use 
of  heavy  artillery  for  coast  defence.  After  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  1861,  the  services 
of  the  division  in  which  this  company  belonged 
were  offered  to  the  federal  government,  where- 
upon he  resigned.  He  remained  in  New  York 
for  some  time  afterward,  when  he  made  his 
way  to  the  South,  was  made  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral, and  on  Oct.  9,  1861,  was  appointed  to 
command  at  New  Orleans.  There  he  remained 
until  the  approach  of  the  federal  forces  under 
Commodore  Farragut  and  Gen.  Butler  com- 
pelled him  to  retire.  His  present  rank  is  that 
of  a  major-general. 

LYON,  Nathaniel,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  at  Ashford, 
Windham  co.,  Conn.,  July  14,  1819,  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Wilson's  creek,  Mo.,  Aug.  10, 1861. 
He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1841  and 
appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the  2d  infantry,  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  Florida  war,  and  sub- 
sequently served  at  various  posts  on  the  w^est- 
ern  frontier.  In  1846  he  took  part  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Monterey,  was  made  1st  lieutenant  in 
Feb.  1847,  and,  joining  with  his  regiment  the  ar- 
my under  Gen.  Scott,  was  present  in  the  actions 
at  Yera  Cruz  and  Cerro  Gordo,  commanded  his 
company  at  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  winning 
the  brevet  rank  of  captain,  and  was  wounded 
in  the  assault  on  the  Belen  gate  of  Mexico. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  ordered  to  Cal- 


ifornia, and  received  the  full  rank  of  captain. 
He  was  on  active  duty  in  Kansas  during  the 
free  state  troubles  there.  Soon  after  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war  in  1861  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  arsenal  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
around  which  batteries  and  earthworks  were 
erected,  guns  mounted,  aiid  the  small  garrison 
so  disposed  in  the  neighborhood  as  to  secure  it 
against  surprise.  On  May  7  the  police  commis- 
sioners of  St.  Louis,  on  constitutional  grounds, 
formally  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops 
from  all  places  and  buildings  outside  of  the  ar- 
senal grounds,  which  Capt.  Lyon  refused. 
Meantime  the  state  militia  had  been  called  out 
by  the  governor,  C.  F.  Jackson,  and  several 
encampments  formed,  ostensibly  for  instruction 
and  the  preservation  of  order,  but  really,  as 
there  was  reason  to  believe,  preparatory  to  the 
forcible  secession  of  the  state.  That  at  St. 
Louis,  called  Camp  Jackson,  furnished  with 
arms  from  the  arsenal  at  Baton  Kouge,  La., 
then  in  the  hands  of  the  secessionists,  was  com- 
menced on  May  6,  and  broken  up  by  Capt.  Lyon 
on  the  10th,  with  the  aid  of  several  thousand 
citizens  organized  as  home  guards.  (See  Camp 
Jackson.)  Gen.  Harney,  commander  of  the 
department,  soon  after  arrived,  and  issued  a 
proclamation  approving  of  Capt.  Lyon's  pro- 
ceeding; but,  having  on  the  21st  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  Gen.  Sterling  Price,  the 
commander  of  the  state  militia,  to  make  no 
military  movement  so  long  as  the  peace  of  the 
state  was  preserved  by  its  authorities,  he  was 
recalled.  10  days  later,  and  the  command  de- 
volved upon  Capt.  Lyon,  now  brigadier-general 
of  Missouri  volunteers.  On  June  11  he  granted 
an  interview  to  Gov.  Jackson  and  Gen.  Price, 
in  w^hich  they  urged  the  preservation  of  the 
neutrality  of  the  state,  and  the  confinement  of 
the  U.  S.  troops  to  the  places  then  held  by 
them.  Gen.  Lyon  having  refused  these  over- 
tures, the  governor  returned  to  Jefferson  City, 
issued  a  proclamation  calling  for  50,000  militia 
to  "  repel  the  invasion  of  the  state,"  and  on  the 
14th  departed  for  Booneville  with  the  troops  he 
had  collected.  Gen.  Lyon  followed  him  thither 
from  St.  Louis,  leaving  a  garrison  at  Jefferson 
City  and  taking  possession  of  the  state  archives, 
and  defeated  the  militia  on  the  I7th.  (See 
Booneville,  in  this  supplement.)  He  then 
marched  to  Springfield,  where  his  forces,  with 
those  previously  there  under  Gen.  Sweeny, 
amounted  to  about  6,000.  He  had  in  the 
mean  time  been  superseded  in  the  command 
of  the  department  by  Gen.  Fremont.  On 
Aug.  1  he  advanced  to  give  battle  to  the  ap- 
proaching confederates  under  Gen.  McCul- 
loch,  a  portion  of  whose  army  he  met  the 
next  day  and  defeated  at  Dug  Spring,  about 
19  m.  S.  W.  of  Springfield,  to  which  he  return- 
ed on  the  6th.  (See  Dug  Speing.)  McCulloch 
being  now  joined  by  Gen.  Price,  the  confederate 
army  became  4  or  5  times  as  large  as  his  own, 
and  was  threatening  his  position.  He  had  sent 
frequent  and  urgent  requests  for  additional 
troops,  but  finding  it  impossible  to  procure 
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them,  determined,  rather  than  abandon  S.  W. 
Missouri,  to  risk  a  battle  with  his  present  force. 
He  accordingly  advanced  and  met  the  enemy  on 
the  10th  at  Wilson's  creek,  and  in  the  ensuing 
battle,  after  being  twice  wounded,  was  leading 
into  action  a  regiment  whose  colonel  had  been 
killed,  when  he  was  struck  in  the  breast  by  a 
Minie  ball,  and  almost  instantly  expired.  (See 
Wilson's  Oeeek.)  His  remains  were  conveyed 
to  Connecticut  for  interment,  and  great  honors 
were  paid  to  his  memory.     He  bequeathed 


nearly  all  his  property,  amounting  to  about 
$30,000,  to  the  government,  to  aid  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Union.  In  1860,  while  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Riley,  Kansas,  Oapt.  Lyon  pub- 
lished in  a  local  newspaper  a  series  of  letters 
in  favor  of  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
to  the  presidency,  and  in  exposition  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  republican  party,  which  have 
been  collected  into  a  volume  entitled  "  The  last 
Political  Writings  of  Gen.  I^athaniel  Lyon," 
with  a  memoir  (12mo.,  N"ew  York,  1862). 
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McARTHUR,  John,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  the  par- 
ish of  Erskine,  Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  Nov.  17, 
1826.  He  is  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  and  work- 
ed in  his  father's  shop  till  the  age  of  23,  when 
he  emigrated  to  Illinois  and  settled  in  Chicago. 
Here  he  was  employed  for  some  time  as  forS- 
man  of  boiler  making  in  a  foundery,  and  after- 
ward opened  a  smithy  and  boiler  factory  of  his 
own.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  he  join- 
ed a  volunteer  regiment  with  a  militia  com- 
pany of  which  he  was  captain,  and  was  chosen 
lieutenant-colonel.  Soon  afterward  he  became 
colonel  of  the  12th  Illinois  volunteers.  He 
commanded  a  brigade  at  the  attack  on  Fort 
Donelson,  and  for  his  gallantry  on  that  occasion 
was  commissioned  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers, March  21, 1862.  He  was  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Shiloh,  and  now  (Dec.  1862)  holds  a 
command  in  the  corps  of  Gen.  Grant. 

MoOALL,  Geoege  Abohibald,  a  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born 
in  Philadelphia,  March  16,  1802.  He  was 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1822,  bre vetted  a 
2d  lieutenant  in  the  1st  infantry,  and  in  the 
same  year  transferred  to  the  4th  infantry.  In 
1831  he  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Gen. 
E.  P.  Gaines,  and  served  as  assistant  adjutant- 
general  in  the  western  department  until  1836, 
when  he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy.  For  his 
services  during  the  war  with  the  Florida  In- 
dians he  was  recommended  by  Gen.  Worth  for 
a  major's  brevet,  which  however  was  not  con- 
ferred upon  him  until  1846,  when  for  gallantry 
at  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la 
Palma  he  received  the  brevets  of  major  and  lieu- 
tenant-colonel. The  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
also  presented  him  with  a  sword.  In  1847  he 
was  promoted  to  be  a  major  in  the  3d  infantry, 
and  in  1850,  while  commanding  his  regiment 
in  l^ew  Mexico,  received  from  President  Taylor 
the  appointment  of  inspector-general  of  the 
army,  with  the  rank  of  colonel  of  cavalry.  He 
served  in  this  capacity  until  April  29,  1853, 
when  he  resigned  his  commission  and  retired  to 
his  residence  in  Chester  co.,  Penn.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war  in  1861  he  was  requested 
by  Gov.  Ourtin  of  Pennsylvania  to  organize  a 
corps  of  15,000  men,  to  be  called  the  Pennsyl- 
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vania  reserve  corps,  who  by  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture were  detailed  for  the  defence  of  the  state 
frontier.  He  accordingly  organized  12  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  1  of  riflemen,  1  of  artillery, 
and  1  of  cavalry,  with  which,  having  on  May 
17, 1861,  been  commissioned  a  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers,  he  marched  to  Washington,  where 
the  corps  was  converted  into  a  division  of  3 
brigades,  of  which  he  assumed  the  command. 
During  the  winter  of  1861-2  he  held  the  ex- 
treme right  of  the  lines  in  front  of  Washington, 
and  planned  the  movement  against  Dranesville, 
Dec.  20,  1861,  which  resulted  in  a  brilliant  vic- 
tory to  the  Union  arms.  His  division  was  re- 
tained on  the  Potomac  after  the  departure  of 
McOlellan  to  the  peninsula ;  but  on  June  18, 
1862,  he  joined  the  army  before  Richmond, 
taking  post  at  Mechanicsville,  near  the  corps  of 
Fitz  John  Porter,  to  which  he  was  temporarily 
attached,  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  line  and 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohickahominy.  On  the 
25th  he  retired  behind  Beaver  Dam  creek,  1  m. 
S.  of  Mechanicsville,  and  on  the  succeeding  day 
fought  a  severe  battle  with  a  greatly  superior 
force  of  the  confederates,  who  were  repulsed  at 
nightfall  with  great  loss.  At  daybreak  of  the 
27th,  in  accordance  with  orders  from  Gen. 
McOlellan,  he  fell  back  several  miles  to  Gaines's 
mill,  where  he  held  the  left  of  the  Union  line  in 
the  desperate  battle  of  that  day.  The  Pennsylva- 
nia reserve  suffered  more  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers  in  these  two  days  than  any  other  divi- 
sion in  the  army,  but  preserved  their  organiza- 
tion intact  and  were  commended  for  steadiness 
and  valor.  During  the  march  toward  the 
James  river.  Gen.  McOall  accompanied  the  ad- 
vance under  Porter,  and  on  the  30th  fought  a 
superior  confederate  force  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Turkey  bridge  and  IlTew  Market  roads,  his  spe- 
cial duty  being  to  defend  the  wagon  trains 
passing  that  point.  Having  beaten  the  enemy 
off  after  a  hard  struggle,  he  was  reconnoitring 
in  the  darkness  in  front  of  his  line,  when  he 
was  surprised  and  captured  by  a  body  of  con- 
federate troops.  After  suffering  a  rigorous 
confinement  in  Richmond,  he  was  exchanged  in 
the  middle  of  August,  and  returned  to  his  home 
in  Chester  county  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
which  was  much  impaired  by  his  imprisonment. 
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On  the  26th  of  the  month  he  received  from  the 
citizens  of  Chester  a  sword,  and  in  the  succeed- 
ing October  was  the  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
congress  of  the  democratic  party  in  his  district. 
MoOLELLAN",  Geoege  Beinton,  major-gen- 
eral in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Philadelphia, 
Penn.,  Dec.  8,  1826.  His  father.  Dr.  George 
McClellan,  was  a  distinguished  physician  and 
surgeon  of  that  city.  The  son  was  educated  at 
the  university  of  Pennsylvania  until  he  was  16 
years  old,  and  then  entered  the  U.  S.  military 
academy,  where  he  was  graduated  2d  in  his 
class  in  1846.  He  was  bre vetted  2d  lieutenant 
of  engineers,  and  immediately  ordered  to  Mex- 
ico, where,  as  lieutenant  of  a  company  of  sap- 
pers, miners,  and  pontoniers,  he  rendered  the 
most  valuable  services.  At  the  siege  of  Vera 
Oruz  he  was  assigned  to  Gen.  Worth's  division, 
and  was  commended  in  the  official  reports.  At 
Oerro  Gordo  and  Mexico  he  was  attached  to 
the  division  of  Gen.  Twiggy,  and,  together  with 
Lieutenants  (now  Generals)  Beauregard  and 
Foster,  was  specially  commended  for  gallant 
conduct.  At  Contreras  and  Ohurubusco  he  won 
the  brevet  of  1st  lieutenant,  and  at  Molino  del 
Key  that  of  captain,  which  he  declined.  He  ac- 
cepted a  brevet  however  for  gallant  and  merito- 
rious conduct  at  Ohapultepec,  and  the  next  year 
took  command  of  the  company  of  sappers,  min- 
ers, and  pontoniers,  with  which  after  the  war 
he  was  ordered  to  West  Point,  as  captain  of  field 
labors  and  instructor  of  the  bayonet  exercise. 
While  thus  employed  he  translated  from  the 
French  a  "Manual  of  Bayonet  Exercise," 
which  became  the  text  book  of  the  service.  In 
1851  he  was  ordered  to  Fort  Delaware  to  super- 
intend its  construction  under  Major  John  San- 
ders. The  next  year  he  accompanied  Capt. 
Kandolph  B.  Marcy  (now  his  father-in-law)  on 
an  expedition  to  explore  the  Red  river,  and  in 
Sept.  1852,  was  ordered  to  accompany  Gen.  P. 
F.  Smith  as  senior  engineer  to  Texas,  to  sur- 
vey the  rivers  and  harbors  of  that  state.  The 
following  April  he  reported  for  duty  to  the  late 
Gen.  Isaac  I.  Stevens,  then  governor  of  Wash- 
ington territory,  who  had  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  survey  of  the  northern  route  for  a  Pacific 
railroad.  Lieut.  McClellan  was  detailed  for  the 
examination  of  the  western  part  of  the  pro- 
posed line.  Starting  from  Steilacoom,  he  ex- 
plored the  Yakima  pass  and  various  portions 
of  the  Cascade  rafige,  and  the  most  direct  route 
to  Puget  sound,  his  report  forming  the  1st  vol- 
ume of  the  ^'  Pacific  Railroad  Surveys "  pub- 
lished by  the  government.  In  his  next  official 
report,  Jefferson  Davis,  then  secretary  of  war, 
highly  complimented  him  on  the  efficient  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  performed  this  duty.  He 
was  almost  immediately  afterward  detailed  to 
investigate  the  railroad  system  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  view  to  obtain  all  the  necessary 
data  on  construction,  equipment,  and  manage- 
ment for  the  successful  operation  of  the  Pacific 
railroad.  Of  the  result  of  his  proceedings  he 
presented  a  full  report  in  Nov.  1854.  His  next 
employment  was  a  secret  mission  to  the  West 


Indies.  He  had  received  his  commission  as  1st 
lieutenant  in  1853,  and  in  March,  1854,  he  was 
promoted  to  be  captain  in  the  1st  cavalry.  In 
the  spring  of  1855  he  was  sent  with  Majors 
Delafield  and  Mordecai  to  Europe  to  study  the 
organization  of  European  armies,  and  observe 
the  war  in  the  Crimea.  He  wrote  one  volume 
of  the  report  of  this  commission,  which  was 
printed  by  order  of  congress.  Capt.  McClel- 
lan's  portion  was  republished  in  Philadelphia 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Armies  of  Europe,  com- 
prising Descriptions  in  detail  of  the  Military 
Systems  of  England,  France,  Russia,  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  Sardinia"  (8vo.,  1861).  He  re- 
signed his  commission  in  Jan.  1857,  and  acted 
for  3  years  as  vice-president  and  engineer  of 
the  Illinois  central  railroad,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  became  general  superintendent  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroad,  and  two  months 
later  president  of  the  eastern  division  of  the 
same  road.  He  still  held  this  office  when  the 
civil  war  broke  out  in  1861.  Tendering  his 
resignation  (which  was  not  accepted.  Gen. 
McClellan  being  still  president  of  that  railroad), 
he  received  a  commission  as  major-general 
from  the  governor  of  Ohio,  and  proceeded  to  or- 
ganize the  9  months'  volunteers  from  that  state. 
At  the  request  of  their  respective  governors,  the 
states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  the 
western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  were  united  with 
western  Virginia  to  form  the  department  of  the 
Ohio  under  Gen.  McCleUan's  command.  About 
June  1  his  army  began  to  cross  the  Ohio  into 
western  Virginia,  and  on  the  3d  two  detach- 
ments under  Cols.  Dumont  and  Kelley  defeated 
the  enemy  at  Philippi.  On  the  18th  Gen. 
McClellan  himself  left  Cincinnati  to  take  the 
field,  and  on  July  10  came  upon  the  confeder- 
ates under  Col.  Pegram  at  Rich  mountain. 
They  were  defeated  by  a  force  of  about  3,000 
men  under  Gen.  Rosecrans,  and  compelled  to 
surrender  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  form 
a  junction  with  Gen.  Garnett  at  Laurel  hill. 
The  latter  officer  was  attacked  by  a  division 
under  Gen.  T.  A.  Morris,  and  after  a  memorable 
pursuit  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Carrick's  ford, 
July  11,  and  his  whole  command  captured  or 
routed.  This  victory  was  the  decisive  action 
of  the  campaign ;  the  whole  N.  W.  part  of  the 
state  had  been  cleared  of  confederate  troops  in 
about  6  weeks,  and  the  Wheeling  legislature  left 
free  to  organize  a  loyal  government.  On  the 
night  of  July  22,  the  day  following  the  battle 
of  Bull  run.  Gen.  McClellan  was  summoned  to 
Washington  to  take  command  of  the  national 
troops  on  the  Potomac.  On  Aug.  4  he  was  con- 
firmed by  the  senate  as  major-general  of  the 
regular  army,  his  commission  dating  from  May 
14.  He  continued  in  command  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac,  organizing  and  disciplining  his 
forces,  until  the  retirement  of  Gen.  Scott  from 
active  service,  Kov.  1,  when  he  was  appointed 
general-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States.  The  forces  made  no  important  move- 
ment until  March  6,  1862,  when  a  general  ad- 
vance was  ordered  toward  Manassas  Junction. 
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The  confederates,  having  evacuated  that  place, 
took  up  a  line  of  defence  behind  the  Kappahan- 
nock ;  but  McOlellan  had  planned  an  attack  upon 
another  quarter,  and  while  his  vanguard  was 
making  demonstrations  upon  the  direct  road  to 
Richmond  by  way  of  Oentreville  and  Manassas, 
his  main  body  was  embarked  at  Alexandria 
and  transported  to  Fortress  Monroe.    Thence 
he  advanced  upon  Yorktown,  which  was  evac- 
uated by  the  enemy  May  4,  after  a  siege  of 
one  month.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  no  sooner 
taken  the  field  than  he  was  relieved  of  all  his 
commands  except  that  of  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, and  Gen.  McDowell,  whom  he  had  in- 
structed to  follow  him  from  Washington  with 
40,000  men,  was  placed  over  the  department 
of  the  Rappahannock  and  ordered  to  Frederics- 
burg.    One  of  McDowell's  divisions,  however, 
was  sent  to  the  peninsula,  and  with  this  assist- 
ance McOlellan  began  his  march  from  York- 
town  to  Richmond.     After  defeating  the  con- 
federates at  Williamsburg  and  Hanover  Court 
House,  his  army  took  up  a  position  along  the 
Ohickahomlny,  on  the  E.  of  Richmond,  their 
lines  reaching  in  some  places  within  4  or  5  miles 
of  the  city,  and  their  base  of  supplies  being  on 
the  extreme  right,  at  the  White  House  on  the 
Pamunkey  river.    To  protect  such  an  extended 
line,  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  who  was  contin- 
ually drawing  reenforcements  from  other  quar- 
ters soon  became  impossible ;  and  after  a  small 
body  of  confederate  cavalry  under  Stuart  had 
once  made  the  complete  circuit  of  his  army. 
Gen.  McOlellan  resolved  to  retreat  to  the  James 
river.     The  supplies  were  accordingly  shipped 
to  that  point,  and  on  June  27  the  retreat  began. 
The  whole  of  this  difficult  flank  movement  was 
a    continuous  battle,  in  which  the    national 
losses  were  not  less  than  15,000.     On  July  2 
they  reached  a  position  of  safety  at  Harrison's 
Landing  on  the  James,  where,  protected  by  the 
gunboats,  they  remained  until  Aug.  24.    In  the 
mean  time  Gen.  Halleck  had  been  called  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  national  armies,  and  im- 
mediately ordered  Gen.  McOlellan  to  return  to 
Yorktown  and  Fortress  Monroe  with  his  whole 
command.  This  retreat  was  accomplished  with- 
out loss,  Gen.  Pope,  at  the  head  of  the  army  of 
Virginia,  effecting  a  diversion  in  McOlellan's 
favor  by  a  movement  toward  Richmond  from 
the  north.     The  largest  part  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  was  at  once  sent  to  assist  Pope  in 
the  engagements  between  the  Rappahannock 
and  Washington,  culminating  in  the  second  bat- 
tle of  Bull  run,  while  McOlellan  himself  was 
put  in  command  of  the  fortifications  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  troops  for  the  defence  of  the 
capital.    At  the  close  of  Gen.  Pope's  Virginia 
campaign  he  resumed  his  old  command.     On 
the  invasion  of  Maryland    by  Gen.  Lee  he 
marched  to  attack  him,  and  defeated  him  in 
the  battle  of  Antietam,  Sept.  17,  following  his 
retreating  army  as  far  as  the  Potomac.     Here 
Gen.  McOlellan  halted  to  await  supplies  of 
clothing  and  horses,  during  which  time  Stu- 
art made  a  complete  circuit  of  the  army  of 
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the  Potomac.  On  Oct.  28  Gen.  Halleck  wrote 
as  follows  to  the  secretary  of  war:  "On  the 
1st  of  October,  finding  that  he  [Gen.  McOlel- 
lan] purposed  to  operate  from  Harper's  Ferry, 
I  urged  him  to  cross  the  river  at  once  and 
give  battle  to  the  enemy,  pointing  out  to 
him  the  disadvantages  of  delaying  till  the  au- 
tumn rains  had  swollen  the  Potomac  and  im- 
paired the  roads.  On  the  6th  of  October  he 
was  peremptorily  ordered  to  *  cross  the  Poto- 
mac, and  give  battle  to  the  enemy  or  drive 
him  south.  Your  army  must  move  now 
while  the  roads  are  good.'  It  will  be  observed 
that  three  weeks  have  elapsed  since  this  order 
was  given.  In  my  opinion  there  has  been  no 
such  want  of  supplies  in  the  army  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  McOlellan  as  to  prevent  his 
compliance  with  the  orders  to  advance  against 
the  enemy."  A  few  days  later  a  commission 
under  the  presidency  of  Major-Gen.  David 
Hunter,  appointed  to  investigate  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  surrender  of  Harp- 
er's Ferry  to  the  confederates,  Sept.  15,  severely 
censured  Gen.  McOlellan  for  failing  to  relieve 
or  protect  that  place.  On  Kov.  7  he  was  re- 
lieved of  his  command,  and  ordered  to  Trenton, 
]^.  J.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  crossed  the 
Potomac,  and  the  order  reached  him  at  Salem, 
Va.  Turning  over  the  command  to  his  suc- 
cessor. Gen.  Burnside,  he  took  leave  of  his 
army,  who  showed  him  the  strongest  marks  of 
affection  and  respect,  and  immediately  repaired 
to  Trenton,  where  he  was  received  with  many 
honors. — Beside  the  works  previously  men- 
tioned. Gen.  McOlellan  has  written  "  Regula- 
tions and  Instructions  for  the  Field  Service  of 
the  United  States  Oavalry  in  Time  of  War," 
and  "  European  Oavalry,  including  Details  of 
the  Organization  of  the  Oavalry  Service  among 
the  principal  Nations  of  Europe." 

McOLERNAND,  John  Alexandee,  major- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born 
in  Breckenridge  co.,  Ky.,  May  30,  1812.  Upon 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1816,  his  mother  re- 
moved to  Shawneetown,  111.,  where  the  son 
worked  on  a  farm.  In  1829  he  commenced  the 
study  of  law,  and  in  1832  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  The  same  year  he  volunteered  in  the  war 
against  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  on  his  return 
home  was  engaged  for  a  time  in  trade  (1833-4), 
bad  health  unfitting  him  for  professional  pur- 
suits. In  1835  he  established  the  Shawneetown 
"  Democrat,"  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law. 
In  1836,  1840,  and  1842,  he  was  elected  to  the 
state  legislature,  and  in  1843  became  a  represen- 
tative in  congress.  His  first  speech  was  upon 
the  bill  to  remit  the  fine  imposed  upon  Gen. 
Jackson  by  Judge  Hall.  During  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  same  congress  he  brought  forward, 
as  a  member  of  the  committee  on  public  lands, 
a  comprehensive  report  accompanied  by  a  bill 
for  a  grant  of  land  to  aid  in  the  completion  of 
the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal.  In  1844,  in 
consequence  of  a  change  of  the  usual  time  by 
an  act  of  the  legislature,  another  election  for 
representatives  in  congress  came  on,  and  Mr. 
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McClernand  was  reelected  without  opposition. 
In  1846  and  1848  lie  was  again  chosen.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions 
in  the  democratic  state  convention  of  1858, 
which  sustained  the  course  of  Senator  Douglas 
on  theLecompton  bill.  In  1860  he  was  elected 
to  congress  from  the  Springfield  district,  and 
served  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war, 
when  he  resigned,  returned  to  Illinois,  and  with 
Col.  (now  Brig.  Gen.)  J.  A.  Logan  and  Col. 
P.  B.  Fouke,  both  members  of  congress,  raised 
the  McClernand  brigade.  The  president  ap- 
pointed him  a  brigadier-general,  when  he  at 
once  proceeded  to  Cairo.  He  accompanied 
Gen.  Grant  to  Belmont,  greatly  distinguished 
himself  at  Fort  Donelson,  was  made  a  major- 
general  of  volunteers,  March  21, 1862,  and  was 
in  command  of  a  division  at  the  battle  of  Shi- 
loh.  He  served  with  the  army  of  the  Tennes- 
see, under  Major-Gen.  Grant,  until  the  autumn 
of  1862,  when  he  was  ordered  to  the  command 
of  a  special  expedition. 

MoOOOK,  Alexander  McDowell,  major- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born 
in  Jefferson  co.,  O.,  in  1823,  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1852  and  appointed  brevet  2d 
lieutenant  in  the  3d  infantry;  se];ved  with 
distinction  against  the  Indians  in  New  Mexico 
in  1857;  was  assistant  instructor  in  infantry 
tactics  at  West  Point  in  1858 ;  became  1st  lieu- 
tenant in  Dec.  1858,  captain  May  14,  1861,  and 
colonel  of  the  1st  Ohio  volunteers  in  April, 
1861 ;  distinguished  himself  at  the  first  battle 
of  Bull  run;  was  made  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  Sept.  3,  1861,  and  major-general 
July  17, 1862.  He  commanded  the  army  corps 
engaged  in  the  battle  of  Perryville,  Oct.  8, 
1862. — RoBEET  L.,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S. 
army,  born  in  Jefferson  co.,  O.,  in  1837,  mur- 
dered near  Salem,  Ala.,  Aug.  5,  1862.  He 
studied  law  and  practised  that  profession  at 
Columbus  and  Cincinnati,  entered  the  service 
in  1861  as  colonel  of  the  9th  Ohio  volunteers, 
served  in  western  Virginia,  where  he  com- 
manded a  brigade  under  Gen.  Rosecrans,  and 
especially  distinguished  himself  at  Rich  moun- 
tain, Carnifex  ferry,  and  the  battle  of  Mill 
Spring  in  S.  E.  Kentucky,  Jan.  19,  1862,  and 
was  made  brigadier-general  March  21,  1862. 
He  commanded  a  division  in  Thomas's  corps  of 
Buell's  army,  and  was  murdered  by  guerillas 
as  he  was  lying  sick  in  an  ambulance. 

MoCOWN,  John  Porteb,  a  general  in  the 
service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Ten- 
nessee, was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1840 
and  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the  4th  artil- 
lery; became  1st  lieutenant  Sept.  30, 1843,  and 
was  regimental  quartermaster  in  1847-'8 ;  was 
brevetted  captain  for  gallantry  at  Cerro  Gordo, 
April  18,  1847;  became  captain  in  Jan.  1851; 
resigned  May  17, 1861,  and  became  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  confederate  army.  He  com- 
manded at  IsTew  Madrid,  Mo.,  in  March,  1862, 
which  he  evacuated  after  the  investment  by 
Gen.  Pope  on  the  night  of  the  13th. 
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MoOULLOCH,  Ben,  a  general  in  the  service 
of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Rutherford 
CO.,  Tenn.,  in  1814,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Pe^ 
ridge,  March  7,  1862.  He  emigrated  to  Texas, 
fought  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  as  a  pri- 
vate in  the  Texan  artillery  corps,  and  was  a 
captain  of  rangers  in  the  Mexican  war.  He 
distmguished  himself  at  Monterey;  was  made 
a  quartermaster  with  the  rank  of  major  July 
16,  1846,  and  retained  that  office  till  Sept.  6, 
1847,  having  meanwhile  commanded  a  spy  com- 
pany which  reconnoitred  the  position  of  the 
Mexicans  before  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  and 
having  gained  new  distinction  by  gallantry  in 
that  battle ;  was  appointed  marshal  of  Texas 
by  President  Pierce  in  April,  1853 ;  declined 
the  appointment  of  major  in  the  1st  cavalry, 
March  3, 1855;  and  was  appointed  by  President 
Buchanan  a  commissioner  to  adjust  the  difficul- 
ties with  the  Mormons  in  Utah  in  May,  1857. 
Long  known  as  desiring  the  overthrow  of  the 
U.  S.^  government,  he  was  in  Washington  about 
the  time  of  the  inauguration  of  President  Lin- 
coln, as  was  believed  with  the  intention  of  get- 
ting possession  of  that  city  by  a  sudden  attack 
at  the  head  of  a  force  of  secessionists,  and  prep- 
arations were  made  to  resist  him,  April  10, 1861 ; 
but  no  such  attack  was  made.  Appointed  a 
brigadier-general  of  the  forces  of  Arkansas,  he 
issued  in  June,  1861,  a  proclamation  calling  on 
the  people  of  Arkansas  to  assemble  at  Fayette- 
ville  to  defend  the  state  from  invasion  coming 
from  Missouri.  He  commanded  in  the  battle 
of  Wilson's  creek.  Mo.,  Aug.  10,  1861,  where 
Gen.  Lyon  was  killed ;  but  after  that  battle  sur- 
rendered the  chief  authority  in  Missouri  to 
Gen.  Sterling  Price,  while  Gen.  Van  Dorn,  of 
the  confederate  army,  commanded  the  trans- 
Mississippi  department,  and  directed  the  battle 
of  Pea  ridge,  where  McCulloch  led  a  corps  of 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  troops.  He  fell 
on  the  second  day  of  the  battle. 

McDowell,  a  village  in  Highland  co.,  Ya., 
between  Monterey  and  Staunton,  where  was 
fought  an  action  between  the  national  and  con- 
federate troops,  May  8,  1862.  On  the  morning 
of  that  day  a  body  of  troops  belonging  to  the 
corps  of  Gen.  Fremont,  and  commanded  by 
Gen.  Milroy,  reached  McDowell  on  the  way  to 
Staunton.  Three  regiments  considerably  in 
advance  of  the  main  body  were  attacked  at 
noon  by  the  confederates  under  Jackson,  and 
driven  back  to  within  li  miles  of  McDowell, 
where  about  6  P.  M.  they  made  a  stand,  and 
were  joined  by  the  remainder  of  the  force,  and 
by  the  brigade  of  Gen.  Schenck,  which  had 
marched  from  Franklin.  A  general  engage- 
ment ensued,  the  enemy,  stationed  along  an 
elevated  plateau,  having  the  advantage  of  posi- 
tion and  numbers,  and  the  national  forces  be- 
ing superior  in  artillery,  l^o  material  advan- 
tage occurred  to  either  side  until  about  9 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  the  enemy  by  a 
flank  movement  on  the  Union  left  compelled 
Milroy  and  Schenck  to  order  a  retreat.  This 
was  effected  with  little  loss,  and  by  the  next 
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day  the  Union  army  liad  fallen  back  to  Frank- 
lin, in  Pendleton  co.,  where  they  made  a  stand, 
and  were  soon  after  joined  by  Blenker's  division 
and  other  troops  of  Fremont's  command.  Their 
total  loss  at  McDowell  did  not  exceed  400  men, 
while  that  of  the  enemy,  from  their  lack  of  ar- 
tillery, is  supposed  to  have  been  much  greater. 
The  national  troops  also  lost  some  baggage  and 
stores,  which  had  been  left  at  Monterey. 

MoDOWELL,  Irvin,  major-general  of  vol- 
unteers and  brigadier-general  in  the  U.  S.  reg- 
ular army,  born  in  Franklin  co.,  Ohio,  Oct.  15, 
1818.  He  received  part  of  his  education  at 
a  military  school  in  France,  and  was  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point  in  1838  and  appointed  bre- 
vet 2d  lieutenant  in  the  1st  artillery.  For  a 
short  time  in  1841  he  was  assistant  instructor 
of  infantry  tactics  at  West  Point,  and  was  then 
adjutant  on  the  academic  staff  until  1845.  In 
1842  he  became  1st  lieutenant.  On  being  re- 
lieved from  duty  at  the  military  academy,  he 
was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Wool, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Mexico,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Buena  Yista  won  the  brevet  of  cap- 
tain. In  May,  1847,  he  became  assistant  adju- 
tant-general with  the  rank  of  captain.  He  re- 
linquished his  r^nk  in  the  line  in  1851,  was 
promoted  to  be  major  in  1856,  and  on  May  14, 
1861,  was  appointed  brigadier-general  in  the 
regular  army.  Two  weeks  afterward  he  took 
command  of  the  department  of  N.  E.  Virginia. 
He  commanded  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  run, 
July  21,  and  after  the  appointment  of  Gen. 
McClellan  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  division 
under  him.  In  March,  1862,  on  the  division 
of  the  army  into  corps,  he  was  assigned  the  2d 
corps,  was  appointed  major-general  of  volun- 
teers March  14,  and  early  the  next  month, 
immediately  after  the  departure  of  Geu.  McOlel- 
lan  for  Yorktown,  his  corps  was  detached  from 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  department  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock. He  immediately  occupied  Frederics- 
burg,  and  remained  there  until  the  retreat  of 
Gen.  Banks  down  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah, 
when  he  was  recalled  to  take  part  in  the  vain 
pursuit  of  "  Stonewall "  Jackson.  ^  On  June  26 
his  command  was  consolidated  with  those  of 
Fremont  and  Banks  to  form  the  army  of  Vir- 
ginia under  Maj.  Gen.  Pope,  Gen.  McDowell's 
forces  being  styled  the  3d  corps.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  campaign  between  the 
Rappahannock  and  Washington,  and  was  high- 
ly commended  in  Gen.  Pope's  official  report, 
but  was  relieved  at  his  own  request,  and  de- 
manded a  court  of  inquiry  for  the  examination 
of  certain  charges  made  against  him  unofficial- 
ly.    This  court  is  now  sitting  (Dec.  1862). 

MAOKALL,  William  Whann,  a  general  in 
the  service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  about  1818,  was  grad- 
uated.at  West  Point  in  1837,  and  appointed  2d 
lieutenant  in  the  1st  artillery ;  became  1st  lieu- 
tenant July  9,1838,  adjutant  of  his  regiment  in 
1840,  and  assistant  adjutant-general,  with  the 


rank  of  captain,  Dec.  29,  1846 ;  was  brevetted 
captain  for  gallantry  at  Monterey,  Sept.  23, 
1846;  became  captain,  Aug.  20,  1847;  was 
brevetted  major  for  gallantry  at  Contreras  and 
Ghurubusco,  Aug.  20,  and  was  wounded  at 
Ohapultepec,  Sept.  13,  1847;  was  additional 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  military  asylum 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  from  May,  1851,  to 
June,  1853 ;  became  assistant  adjutant-general, 
with  the  rank  of  major,  Aug.  5, 1853 ;  declined 
promotion  to  a  lieutenant-colonelcy.  May  11, 
1861,  and  resigned  his  commission  July  3.  He 
was  assistant  adjutant- general  to  Gen.  Buckner 
in  Kentucky,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  until 
after  the  surrender  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donel- 
son ;  was  afterward  appointed  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  the  confederate  army,  commanded  at 
Island  No.  Ten  at  the  time  of  its  surrender,  and 
was  confined  in  Fort  Warren  until  exchanged. 

MoKEAN",  Thomas  Jeffeeson,  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born 
in  Burlington,  Bradford  co.,  Penn.,  Aug.  21, 
1810.  He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1831,  and  commissioned  2d  lieutenant  in  the 
4th  infantry,  resigned  in  1834  and  engaged  in 
civil  engineering,  but  was  adjutant  of  a  regi- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  volunteers  in  the  Florida 
war  in  1837-8.  In  1840  he  removed  to  Iowa, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  convention  to  frame 
the  constitution  of  that  state  in  1844.  Failing 
to  obtain  a  commission,  he  served  as  a  private 
in  an  Iowa  volunteer  regiment  in  the  Mexican 
war,  and  was  promoted  for  bravery  to  be  bre- 
vet 2d  lieutenant  in  the  1st  dragoons,  but  de- 
clined the  appointment,  and  returned  to  his 
occupation  as  a  civil  engineer.  In  June,  1861, 
he  was  made  paymaster  in  the  U.  S.  army,  and 
on  Nov.  21  brigadier-general  of  volunteers. 
He  has  since  commanded  in  central  Missouri, 
and  under  Gen.  Grant  in  Tennessee. 

MACKENZIE,  William  Lyon,  a  Canadian 
journalist  and  politician,  born  in  Dundee,  Scot- 
land, in  1794,  died  in  Toronto,  C.  W.,  Aug.  28, 
1861.  He  received  in  early  life  a  good  English 
education,  and  followed  the  occupation  of  a 
weaver,  but  emigrated  to  Canada  about  1825, 
became  connected  with  the  press,  and  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  colonial  legislature. 
He  attacked  the  government  so  unsparingly, 
on  account  of  the  too  free  exercise  of  his  pre- 
rogative by  the  governor-general  and  the  re- 
fusal of  the  colonial  office  to  allow  the  Cana- 
dians the  control  of  their  own  afiairs,  that  Sir 
F.  B.  Head,  then  governor-general,  interfered 
in  1836  in  the  election  of  the  county  of  York, 
and  procured  his  defeat  as  a  candidate  for  re- 
election to  the  provincial  parliament.  This  in- 
tensified the  hostility  of  his  party  to  the  gov- 
ernment, and  with  other  grievances  led  to  the 
rebellion  of  Dec.  1837.  Abandoning  his  paper, 
the  "  Constitution,"  and  gathering  a  small  body 
of  followers,  Mackenzie  appeared  in  arms  on 
Yonge  street  within  a  few  miles  of  Toronto, 
and  demanded  from  the  governor  his  consent 
to  the  settlement  of  the  provincial  difficulties 
by  a  convention ;  this  was  refused.    His  ap- 
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proacli  excited  so  mucli  consternation,  that  had 
he  marched  at  once  upon  the  city  he  might 
easily  haj^e  captured  it ;  but  the  favorable  mo- 
ment passed,  and  the  government  was  soon  in 
a  position  to  assume  the  offensive.  The  in- 
surgents fled  without  striking  a  blow,  and 
Mackenzie  for  several  months  after  this  time, 
in  connection  with  a  considerable  body  of 
American  sympathizers,  maintained  a  position 
of  hostility  to  the  Canadian  government  on 
ISTavy  island  in  the  Niagara  river,  whence  he 
issued  a  proclamation  offering  $100  and  300 
acres  of  land  to  volunteers.  Through  the  ex- 
ertions of  Gen.  Scott,  this  camp  of  insurgents 
was  broken  up,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  taken 
prisoner  and  tried  at  Rochester  for  a  breach  of 
the  neutrality  laws,  and  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  12  months  in  the  Rochester  gaol.  He 
had  previously  been  outlawed  by  the  Canadian 
government.  On  his  discharge  he  sought  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States  in  connection 
with  the  press.  In  1844,  and  for  5  or  6  years 
subsequently,  he  was  employed  as  a  contributor 
to  the  "New  York  Tribune,"  and  published 
some  political  pamphlets  during  that  period. 
Among  these  was  one  compiled  from  papers 
found  in  the  custom  house,  where  he  was  also 
for  a  time  employed,  which,  professedly  expos- 
ing the  intrigues  of  several  prominent  political 
leaders,  created  much  excitement.  On  the 
proclamation  of  an  amnesty  in  1849,  he  re- 
turned to  Canada,  and  was  almost  immediately 
elected  to  the  provincial  parliament.  His  rigid 
honesty  and  opposition  to  governmental  extrav- 
agance won  him  many  friends,  and  his  ad- 
mirers raised  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  him 
a  small  annuity  and  a  residence  near  Toronto. 
McKINSTRY,  Justus,  an  officer  of  the  U.  S. 
army,  born  in  New  York  about  1821,  was  ap- 
pointed a  cadet  from  Michigan,  and  was  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1838  and  appointed  2d 
lieutenant  in  the  2d  infantry;  became  1st  lieu- 
tenant April  18,  1841,  and  assistant  quarter- 
master, with  the  rank  of  captain,  March  3, 
1847 ;  commanded  a  company  of  volunteers  at 
Contreras  and  Ohurubusco,  and  was  brevetted 
major  for  gallantry  in  that  battle ;  distinguish- 
ed himself  at  Ohapultepec ;  became  captain  in 
Jan.  1848,  and  relinquished  his  rank  in  the  line ; 
became  quartermaster,  with  the  rank  of  major, 
Aug.  3, 1861,  and  having  been  for  some  time 
stationed  at  St.  Louis,  was  attached  to  the  staff 
of  Maj.  Gen.  Fremont  when  he  took  command 
there.  Appointed  to  the  office  of  provost 
marshal  of  St.  Louis,  he  combined  its  duties 
with  those  of  quartermaster  of  the  department, 
exhibiting  remarkable  energy  in  their  dis- 
charge. Nominated  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers, he  took  the  field  as  commander  of  a 
division  when  Gen.  Fremont  marched  his  army 
to  Springfield.  Accused  by  a  committee  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  of  which  the  Hon.  0. 
H.  Yan  Wyck  of  New  York  was  chairman,  of 
dishonesty  in  his  transactions  as  quartermaster, 
he  was  arrested,  Nov.  11, 1861,  by  Gen.  Hunter, 
Fremont's  successor,  brought  to  St.  Louis,  and 


by  order  of  Gen.  McClellan,  then  general-in- 
chief,  kept  for  several  months  in  close  confine- 
ment in  the  arsenal  of  St.  Louis,  and  denied  ac- 
cess of  counsel  and  permission  to  see  his  clerk 
and  papers.  The  rigor  of  his  imprisonment  was 
mitigated  Feb.  28, 1862,  by  allowing  him  to  see 
counsel,  and  finally  in  May  he  was  released  on 
parole,  but  required  to  remain  in  St.  Louis.  A 
court  martial  to  try  him  met  at  that  place  in 
October,  first  under  the  presidency  of  Gen.  Har- 
ney, and  afterward  under  that  of  Gen.  Philip 
St.  George  Cooke. 

^  MoLAWS,  Lafayette,  a  general  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Georgia, 
was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1842,  and  ap- 
pointed brevet  2d  liSeutenant  in  the  6th  infan- 
try ;  became  2d  lieutenant  in  the  7th  infantry 
March  16,  1844,  1st  lieutenant  Feb.  16,  1847, 
and  captain  in  Aug.  1851 ;  and  resigned  March 
23,  186L  He  is  now  (Dec.  1862)  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  confederate  army. 

McPHERSON,  James  B.,  major-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Sandus- 
ky CO.,  0.,  in  Nov.  1828.  He  was  graduated 
at  West  Point  first  in  his  class  in  June,  1853, 
and  commissioned  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the 
corps  of  engineers.  From  July,  1853,  to  Sept. 
1854,  he  was  assistant  instructor  of  practical 
military  engineering  at  West  Point,  and  was 
engaged  on  the  defences  of  New  York  harbor 
and  the  improvements  of  the  Hudson  river  be- 
low Albany  from  Sept.  1854,  until  Jan.  1857. 
He  became  full  2d  lieutenant  in  Dec.  1855,  was 
charged  with  the  construction  of  Fort  Dela- 
ware in  the  early  part  of  1857,  and  with  that 
of  the  fortifications  on  Alcatraz  island,  San 
Francisco  bay,  together  with  military  surveys, 
from  Jan.  1858,  until  Aug.  1861.  In  1858  he 
was  made  1st  lieutenant  of  engineers,  promoted 
to  be  captain  Aug.  6,  1861,  and  put  in  charge 
of  the  defences  of  Boston  harbor  from  that 
date  until  November  of  the  same  year.  He 
was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Halleck 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  Nov.  12, 
1861,  and  was  chief  engineer  of  the  army  of 
the  Tennessee  in  the  expeditions  against  Forts 
Henry  and  Donelson,  in  the  operations  up  the 
Tennessee  river,  and  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh. 
In  May,  1862,  he  was  again  appointed  aide-de- 
camp to  Gen.  Halleck  with  the  rank  of  colonel, 
and  served  on  his  staff  during  the  operations  in 
the  vicinity  of  Corinth.  He  was  nominated 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  May,  and  ap- 
pointed general  superintendent  of  military  rail- 
roads in  the  district  of  West  Tennessee  in  the 
following  June.  In  October  he  was  promoted 
to  be  major-general  of  volunteers  for  meritori- 
ous services  in  the  West,  and  with  his  troops 
reached  Corinth  Oct.  4,  after  the  close  of  the 
battle,  and  led  in  the  pursuit  of  the  confeder- 
ates on  the  following  day. 

MAGRUDER,  John  Bankhead,  a  general  in 
the  service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in 
Virginia  about  1811,  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1830  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieuten- 
ant in  the  7th  infantry ;  became  2d  lieutenant 
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in  the  1st  artillery  in  Aug.  1831,  assistant  com- 
missary of  subsistence  in  Dec.  1835,  1st  lieu- 
tenant in  March,  1836,  and  captain  in  June, 
1846 ;  in  1847  was  brevetted  major  for  gallan- 
try at  Oerro  Gordo,  and  lieutenant-colonel  for 
gallantry  at  Ohapultepec,  where  he  was  wound- 
ed. On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in 
1861,  he  was  in  Europe  on  leave  of  absence, 
but  returned  home,  resigned  his  commission 
April  20,  was  appointed  a  colonel  in  the  army 
of  Virginia,  and  took  command  at  Yorktown, 
where  he  remained  till  the  retreat  of  the  con- 
federates from  that  place.  May  3,  1862,  having 
been  made  in  the  mean  time  successively  a 
brigadier-general  and  major-general  in  the  con- 
federate service.  He  took  part  in  the  battles 
of  the  Ohickahominy  campaign,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Malvern  hills  especially  was  distin- 
guished by  forcing  his  troops  upon  the  national 
artillery,  which  slaughtered  them  in  great  num- 
bers. For  this  act  he  was  in  disgrace  for  a 
time,  but  on  Oct.  16,  1862,  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  confederate  forces  in  Texas,  Ari- 
zona, and  New  Mexico. 

MALLORY,  Stephen  R.,  secretary  of  the  navy 
in  the  government  of  the  confederate  states, 
born  in  the  island  of  Trinidad  in  1810,  the  son 
of  a  sea  captain  of  Bridgeport,  Oonn.,  who  trad- 
ed to  the  West  Indies,  and  whose  wife  accom- 
panied him  on  his  voyages.  His  father  died  in 
1821,  while  at  Key  West  with  his  vessel,  and 
there  the  wife  and  son,  who  were  with  him  at 
the  time,  remained.  The  mother,  who  was  a 
Roman  Catholic  and  who  trained  her  son  in 
that  faith,  being  possessed  of  a  moderate  prop- 
erty, opened  a  hotel  there,  and  sent  her  son  to 
New  York  and  Connecticut  to  be  educated. 
Returning  to  Key  West,  he  studied  law  there, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1833,  was  appointed 
by  President  Jackson  inspector  of  the  customs 
at  Key  West,  became  under  the  territorial  gov- 
ernment county  judge  for  Monroe  co.  and  judge 
of  probate,  was  appointed  in  1845  by  President 
Polk  to  the  lucrative  oflSce  of  collector  of  Key 
West,  and  in  1850  was  chosen  to  the  U.  S.  sen- 
ate, his  term  of  office  extending  from  March  4, 
1851,  to  March  4, 1857.  He  was  elected  to  this 
office  by  a  majority  of  one  vote  in  opposition 
to  David  L.  Yulee,  his  predecessor  in  the  office. 
Yulee  was  the  candidate  selected  by  the  caucus 
of  the  democratic  members  of  the  legislature, 
but  Mallory  was  elected  by  a  combination  of 
dissatisfied  democrats  and  whigs,  several  demo- 
crats casting  blank  ballots.  The  election  was 
contested  by  Mr.  Yulee  on  the  ground  that  the 
constitution  of  Florida  required  the  choice  to 
be  made  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
legislature,  and  that  if  the  blank  ballots  were 
counted  Mr.  Mallory  had  not  such  a  majority. 
The  senate  unanimously  decided  that  the  elec- 
tion was  valid.  While  in  the  senate  Mr.  Mal- 
lory was  for  several  years  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  naval  affairs,  and  throughout  his 
senatorial  career  was  a  constant  adherent  of 
the  democratic  party.  He,  with  his  colleague, 
Mr.  Yulee,  withdrew  from  the  senate,  Jan.  21, 


1861,  the  secession  of  Florida  having  been  de- 
clared Jan.  7  previous.  On  the  organization  of 
a  navy  department  in  the  confederate  govern- 
ment, he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  navy, 
and  still  (Dec.  1862)  holds  that  office.  He  is 
married  to  a  daughter  of  Sefior  Moreno  of  Pen* 
sacola,  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  old  Spanish 
inhabitants  of  Florida. 

MALVERN  HILLS.    See  Chiokahominy. 

MANSFIELD,  Joseph  King  Fenno,  briga- 
dier-general in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  22,  1803,  killed  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Antietam,  Sept.  17,  1862.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1822,  the  second  in  his 
class,  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the 
engineer  corps.  For  the  next  two  years  he  was 
employed  as  assistant  to  the  board  of  engineers, 
then  engaged  in  planning  fortifications  for  the 
defence  of  the  harbors  and  cities  on  the  coast. 
From  1826  to  1828  he  acted  as  assistant  engi- 
neer in  the  construction  of  Fort  Hamilton,  and 
from  1828  to  1830  was  engaged  in  the  same 
capacity  under  Gen.  Gratiot  at  Fortress  Monroe 
and  Fort  Calhoun.  In  1832  he  was  promoted 
to  be  1st  lieutenant,  and  from  that  time  until 
1838  was  engaged  upon  the  construction  of 
Fort  Pulaski,  though  often  detached  to  duty  at 
Charleston  harbor.  Cape  Fear  river,  and  other 
posts.  He  was  made  captain  in  1838.  During 
the  Mexican  war  he  served  under  Gen.  Taylor 
as  chief  engineer,  and  was  brevetted  major  for 
his  conduct  in  the  defence  of  Fort  Brown,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel for  gallantry  at  the  storming  of 
Monterey,  where  he  was  severely  wounded, 
and  colonel  for  his  services  at  Buena  Yista.  In 
1853  he  was  made  inspector-general  with  the 
rank  of  colonel,  which  appointment  he  held  at 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  war.  He  was 
brevetted  a  brigadier- general  in  the  regular 
army.  May  6,  1861,  and  commissioned  a  fuU 
brigadier-general  on  the  14th  of  the  same 
month.  From  May,  1861,  to  the  following 
August,  he  had  command  of  the  department  of 
Washington,  and  for  a  short  time  of  the  de- 
partment of  Virginia.  On  the  return  of  Gen. 
Wool  to  Fortress  Monroe,  Gen.  Mansfield  was 
sent  to  Cape  Hatteras,  afterward  to  Camp  Ham- 
ilton, and  then  to  Newport  News.  After  the 
destruction  of  the  Merrimac  and  the  occupation 
of  Norfolk,  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
Suffolk,  Ya.  After  the  second  battle  of  Bull 
run  he  was  summoned  to  Washington  as  a 
member  of  a  court  of  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances of  that  battle ;  but  making  application 
for  active  service,  he  was  ordered  to  report  to 
Gen.  McClellan,  and  given  command  of  the 
corps  previously  under  Gen.  Banks.  At  the 
battle  of  Antietam,  early  in  the  day,  he  was 
mortally  wounded  while  cheering  on  his  troops 
in  a  brilliant  charge,  and  died  shortly  after  he 
was  carried  from  the  field. 

MANSON,  Mahloit  Diokeesok,  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in 
Ohio,  removed  to  Indiana  while  young,  served 
during  the  Mexican  war  as  captain  in  the  5th 
Indiana  volunteers.  Col.  James  H.  Lane,  was  a 
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member  of  the  state  legislature  for  one  session, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1861  was  chosen  colonel  of 
the  10th  Indiana  volunteers.  He  commanded 
a  brigade  at  the  battle  of  MiU  Spring,  and  was 
commissioned  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
March  24,  1862.  He  was  placed  under  Maj. 
Gen.  Nelson's  command,  and  stationed  at  Rich- 
mond, Ky.,  where  on  Aug.  30  he  was  attacked 
and  defeated  by  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy. 

MAROY,  Randolph  B.,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts, was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1882 
and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the 
4th  infantry;  became  2d  lieutenant  JSTov.  25, 
1835,  1st  lieutenant  June  22,  1837,  assistant 
commissary  of  subsistence  in  April,  1838,  and 
captain  May  18,  1846 ;  served  in  the  expedition 
to  Utah  under  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston  in  1857'-'8 ; 
commanded  a  detachment  sent  to  New  Mexico 
to  procure  supplies  in  Nov.  1857,  and  was 
absent  till  March,  1868,  during  which  time  his 
party  suffered  exceedingly  from  the  severity 
of  the  weather,  and  were  obliged  to  feed  upon 
their  mules ;  became  paymaster,  with  the  rank 
of  major,  Aug.  22, 1859 ;  was  appointed  inspec- 
tor-general, with  the  rank  of  colonel,  Aug.  9, 
1861 ;  was  attached  as  chief  of  staff  to  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  under  Gen.  McOlellan  (his  son- 
in-law),  and  nominated  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers,  Sept.  23,  1861,  but  as  the  senate 
did  not  confirm  the  nomination,  it  expired  by 
constitutional  limitation,  July  17, 1862.  It  was 
however  renewed  by  the  president  in  Sept. 
1862.  Gen,  Marcy  was  attached  to  the  staff 
of  Gen.  McOlellan  during  his  campaigns  in  east- 
ern Virginia  and  Maryland. 

MARSH,  Oatharine,  an  English  authoress, 
born  in  Oolchester  about  1815.  She  has  for 
many  years  devoted  herself  to  the  interests  of 
the  working  classes,  and  her  writings  consist 
chiefly  of  religious  tales  designed  for  their  im- 
provement, and  have  been  very  widely  circu- 
lated. Her  best  known  productions  are  "Eng- 
lish Hearts  and  English  Hands,"  "Memorials 
of  Oaptain  Hedley  Vicars,"  and  "  Light  for  the 
Line,  or  the  Story  of  Thomas  Ward,  a  Railway 
Workman,"  of  the  last  of  which  126,000  copies 
had  been  sold  at  the  beginning  of  1862.  At 
Beckenham,  Kent,  the  place  of  her  residence, 
she  has  organized  schools  and  an  institute  for 
the  railway  laborers. 

MARTIN,  Theodoee,  a  British  author,  born 
in  Edinburgh  in  1816.  He  was  educated  at 
the  high  school  and  university  of  his  native 
city,  studied  law,  practised  his  profession  for 
several  years  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  1846  re- 
moved to  London,  where  he  has  ever  since 
employed  himself  as  a  parliamentary  solicitor. 
Sis  first  important  publication  was  the  "  Book 
of  Ballads,  by  Bon  Gaultier,"  a  series  of  bur- 
lesque pieces  and  parodies,  written  originally 
for  various  periodicals  in  conjunction  with  Pro- 
fessor W.  E.  Aytoun.  He  was  associated  with 
the  same  gentleman  in  a  translation  of  the 
"  Poems  and  Ballads  of  Goethe"  (1858),  and 
has  also  translated  the  Gorreggio  and  Aladdin 


of  Oehlenschlager ;  "King  Rent's  Daughter," 
a  lyrical  drama  by  the  Danish  poet  Henrik 
Hartz,  which  has  been  represented  on  the  stage ; 
"  The  Odes  of  Horace,"  in  English  verse  (I860) ; 
"  The  Poems  of  Catullus,"  in  English  verse,  with 
an  introduction  and  notes  (1861) ;  and  Dante's 
Vita  nuova  (1862).  He  married  Miss  Helen 
Eaucitt  the  actress. 

MARTINDALE,  John  Heney,  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom 
at  Sandy  Hill,  Washington  co.,  N.  Y.,  March 
20,  1815.  He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1835  as  third  in  his  class,  and  commissioned 
brevet  2d  lieutenant  of  artillery,  but  at  his  own 
request  was  transferred  to  the  1st  dragoons. 
In  1836  he  resigned  his  commission,  became  a 
civil  engineer,  afterward  studied  law  with  his 
father,  and  practised  successively  at  Batavia 
and  Rochester.  He  was  commissioned  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers  Aug.  9,  1861,  and 
assigned  a  command  near  Washington.  He 
accompanied  Gen.  McOlellan  to  Yorktown,  and 
was  in  all  the  battles  of  the  campaign  before 
Richmond,  his  brigade  forming  part  of  the  5th 
army  corps,  under  Gen.  Fitz  John  Porter. 
After  the  retreat  to  James  river  he  was  for 
awhile  absent  from  duty  on  account  of  sickness, 
and  on  his  recovery  charges  of  misconduct  at 
the  battle  of  Malvern  hills  were  preferred 
against  him,  and  investigated  (Oct.  1862)  by  a 
court  of  inquiry,  which  fully  acquitted  him. 

MASON,  Francis,  D.D.,  an  American  cler- 
gyman and  missionary,  born  in  York,  England, 
April  2,  1799.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoe- 
maker, and  at  the  age  of  19  emigrated  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  an  uncle  had  offered  him  a 
home.  The  uncle  dying  soon  after  his  arrival, 
he  led  a  wandering  and  aimless  life  for  several 
years.  In  1825  he  settled  at  Canton,  Mass., 
joined  the  Baptist  church,  entered  the  theologi- 
cal seminary  at  Newton,  Mass.,  in  1827,  and  in 
May,  1830,  having  been  ordained,  sailed  with 
his  wife  for  Calcutta  as  a  missionary  of  the 
board  of  the  triennial  Baptist  convention  (after- 
ward the  American  Baptist  missionary  union) 
to  the  Karens.  At  Calcutta  he  acquired  the 
Burmese  and  Karen  languages,  being  the  first 
missionary  who  ever  attempted  to  preach  in 
the  latter,  as  well  as  the  author  of  the  first 
book  written  in  the  language,  "  The  Sayings  of 
the  Elders."  He  prepared  Pali  and  Burmese 
grammars,  which  the  Asiatic  society  ordered  to 
be  published  at  their  expense,  and  acquired  the 
Sanscrit,  Talaing,  Siamese,  Chinese,  Syriac,  He- 
brew, Chaldee,  Arabic,  and  German  languages. 
In  1853  he  published  his  translation  into  Karen 
of  the  whole  Bible,  the  New  Testament  having 
already  been  3  times  revised,  and  being  regarded 
as  the  best  specimen  of  Karen  literature  extant. 
Having  published  the  Scriptures  and  other 
books  in  two  dialects  of  the  Karen  language,  the 
Pwo  and  Sgau,  he  reduced  to  writing  a  third, 
the  Bghai,  and  translated  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament  and  several  books  of  the  Old,  as  well 
as  several  other  books,  into  this.  Having  near- 
ly 25,000  of  the  Karens  dependent  upon  him 
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for  medical  advice,  lie  early  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  published  a  small 
work  on  materia  medica  and  pathology  in  one 
of  the  Karen  dialects.  He  has  also  cultivated 
the  natural  sciences,  and  his  contributions  on 
the  geology,  botany,  and  natural  history  of 
southern  Burmah,  to  the  Boston  natural  histo- 
ry society  and  the  lN"ew  York  lyceum  of  natu- 
ral history,  have  been  of  great  interest  and 
importance.  He  has  also  edited  for  20  years 
the  "Morning  Star,"  a  Karen  monthly  maga- 
zine, a  part  of  the  time  in  both  the  Sgau  and 
Pwo  dialects.  In  1853  Brown  university  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  he  has 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  royal  Asiatic 
society,  London,  the  American  oriental  socie- 
ty, the  Boston  natural  history  society,  and  the 
Kew  York  lyceum  of  natural  history.  Dr. 
Mason's  publications  in  English  are :  "  Report 
of  the  Tavoy  Mission  Society;"  "Life  of  Ko- 
tha-byn,"  published  first  in  Burmah,  and  after- 
ward in  Boston  under  the  title  of  "  The  Karen 
Apostle,"  and  still  later  in  London,  and  also 
translated  into  German;  "Memoir  of  Mrs. 
Helen  M.  Mason"  (New  York,  1847);  "Me- 
moir of  San-Quala"  (Boston,  1850)  ;  and 
"  Burmah,  its  People  ana  Natural  Productions" 
(Maulmain,  1852 ;  new  and  enlarged  ed.,  Ran- 
goon, 1861). 

MAYSVILLE,  Battle  of.    See  Pea  Ridge. 

MEADE,  George  G.,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Spain  in 
1816,  entered  the  military  academy  at  West 
Point  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  was 
graduated  there  in  1839  and  ai)pointed  2d  lieu- 
tenant in  the  3d  artillery ;  resigned  his  commis- 
sion Oct.  26, 1836 ;  was  appointed  2d  lieutenant 
in  th^  topographical  engineers,  May  19,  1842; 
was  brevetted  1st  lieutenant  for  gallantry  at 
Monterey  in  1846 ;  became  1st  lieutenant  in 
Aug.  1851,  captain  May  19, 1856,  major  in  June, 
1862,  and  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Aug. 
31,  1861.  He  commanded  a  brigade  in  Mc- 
Oall's  division  of  Pennsylvania  reserves  in  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  until  Sept.  1862,  when  he 
took  command  of  a  division  in  the  army  corps 
under  Gen.  Reynolds.  He  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  battle  of  White  Oak  swamp,  June  30, 1862. 

MEAGHER,  Thomas  Francis,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in 
Waterford,  Ireland,  Aug.  3, 1823.  He  was  edu- 
cated first  at  the  Jesuit  college  of  Olongowes, 
county  Kildare,  and  afterward  at  Stonyhurst 
college  near  Preston,  England.  Leaving  the 
latter  in  1843,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in 
Irish  politics,  and  in  1846  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  "Young  Ireland"  party,  which 
seceded  from  the  followers  of  O'Oonnell  and 
organized  the  "Irish  confederation."  His  ora- 
torical powers  made  him  a  great  favorite  with 
his  party,  and  in  1848  he  was  one  of  the  dele- 
gates sent  to  congratulate  the  French  republic. 
On  his  return  he  was  arrested  for  sedition,  and 
held  to  bail.  Meanwhile  the  treason-felony 
act  was  passed  by  parliament,  and  the  leaders, 
after  the  banishment  of  Mitchel,  being  pre- 


cluded from  addressing  meetings  in  the  cities, 
were  compelled  to  throw  themselves  on  the 
country  districts.  Charges  of  treason  were 
now  made  against  them ;  and  among  others  a 
reward  of  £300  was  offered  for  Meagher.  After 
many  adventures  he  was  finally  captured  near 
Rathgannon,  between  Olonoulty  and  Holy 
Cross,  in  August.  He  was  tried  in  Clonmel  in 
October,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death ; 
on  which  occasion  he  made  a  memorable  speech. 
The  sentence  was  subsequently  commuted  to 
banishment  for  life  to  Yan  Diemen's  Land,  from 
which  he  escaped  and  landed  in  ITew  York  in 
May,  1852.  He  lectured  with  great  success 
throughout  the  country,  and  in  1854  visited 
California.  On  his  return  he  studied  law  and 
entered  upon  its  practice.  In  1856  he  edited 
the  "Irish  N'ews,"  a  weekly  journal,  in  the 
following  year  visited  Central  America,  and 
subsequently  made  a  more  protracted  visit  to 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica.  In  1861  he  raised 
a  company  and  joined  the  69th  regiment  'New 
York  state  militia,  under  Col.  Corcoran,  and 
served  with  gallantry  throughout  the  first  cam- 
paign on  the  Potomac.  Acting  as  major  at 
Bull  run,  he  had  his  horse  shot  under  him. 
After  the  return  of  the  regiment  he  raised  an 
Irish  brigade,  and  was  commissioned  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  Feb.  3,  1862.  He  was 
attached  to  the  army  corps  of  Gen.  Sumner 
during  the  battles  before  Richmond,  and  in  the 
battle  of  Antietam  his  brigade  fought  in  Gen. 
Richardson's  division  of  that  corps.  He  is  now 
(Dec.  1862)  attached  to  Gen.  Couch's  corps,  and 
was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Fredericsburg, 
Dec.  13,  1862. 

MEIGS,  Montgomery  Cunningham,  quarter- 
master-general of  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in 
Georgia  about  1816,  was  appointed  a  cadet 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1836  and  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  1st  artillery ;  was  transferred  Nov.  1, 1836, 
to  the  engineers ;  was  once  more  transferred 
to  the  artillery  and  again  to  the  engineers  in 
Oct.  1837;  became  1st  lieutenant  July  7, 1838 ; 
was  appointed  to  superintend  the  new  build- 
ings for  the  extension  of  the  capitol  at  Wash- 
ington in  ¥ov.  1852 ;  became  captain  in  March, 
1853,  and  added  to  his  other  duties  those  of 
superintendent  of  the  Washington  aqueduct  in 
Nov,  1858 ;  was  dismiswd  from  these  employ- 
ments by  Secretary  Floyd  in  1859,*  but  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Lincoln  quartermaster- 
general,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in 
the  regular  army.  May  15,  1861. 

MEMPHIS,  Battle  of,  a  naval  action  fought 
June  6,  1862.  After  the  evacuation  of  Fort 
Wright  (see  Foet  Weight),  the  Union  fleet,  in- 
cluding 5  iron-clad  gunboats  under  command 
of  Capt.  Charles  H.  Davis  (the  Benton,  Caron- 
delet,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  and  Cairo),  and  a 
flotilla  of  steam  rams  commanded  by  Col. 
Charles  Ellet,  jr.,  including  the  Monarch,  Queen 
of  the  West,  Lioness,  Switzerland,  Mingo,  Lan- 
caster No.  3,  Fulton,  Hornet,  and  Samson,  pro- 
ceeded down  the  river  to  a  point  near  Memphis. 
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The  confederate  fleet,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Edward  Montgomery,  comprised  the  Van  Dorn, 
General  Price,  General  Bragg,  General  Lovell, 
Little  Eebel,  Jeff.  Thompson,  Sumter,  and  Gen- 
eral Beauregard ;  they  were  gunboats  strength- 
ened for  use  as  rams.  At  5^  A.  M.  on  the  6th 
the  confederate  fleet,  then  lying  under  the  Ar- 
kansas shore,  opposite  the  city  of  Memphis, 
moved  out  into  the  stream  to  meet  the  Union 
squadron,  forming  a  line  across  the  river,  and  a 
brisk  fire  was  soon  opened,  in  which  the  con- 
federate fleet  and  the  Union  gunboats  alone 
were  engaged ;  this  had  continued  but  a  short 
time  when  the  Union  rams,  the  Queen  of  the 
West  and  the  Monarch,  came  into  the  contest, 
they  being  the  only  members  of  the  ram  fleet 
engaged  during  the  fight,  and  at  their  appear- 
ance the  Union  gunboats  ceased  firing  for  the 
time.  The  Queen  of  the  West  struck  directly 
at  the  Beauregard,  missed  her,  and  delivered 
her  blow  upon  the  General  Price,  inflicting  so 
serious  an  injury  that  the  latter  floated  ashore 
and  was  captured.  At  the  instant  of  striking 
the  General  Price,  however,  the  Queen  of  the 
West  herself  received  a  severe  blow  from  the 
Beauregard,  and  was  in  her  turn  disabled,  float- 
ing down  stream.  Meanwhile  the  Monarch  had 
assaulted  the  General  Lovell,  crushing  in  the 
latter's  sides  at  a  blow,  and  causing  her  to  sink 
at  once ;  though  many  of  her  crew  were  saved 
by  the  IFnion  boats,  it  is  supposed  that  at  least 
60  were  drowned.  The  Monarch  then  attacked 
and  sunk  the  Beauregard,  after  which  she  pass- 
ed out  of  the  battle,  going  down  the  river  to 
aid  the  disabled  Queen  of  tbe  West.  Thereupon 
the  Union  gunboats  again  opened  fire ;  a  shot 
from  the  Cairo  disabled  the  Little  Kebel,  which 
drifted  ashore  and  was  captured ;  the  pilot  of 
the  Sumter  became  frightened  and  ran  his  ves- 
sel ashore,  lea^dng  her  to  be  captured ;  the  Jeff. 
Thompson,  struck  by  two  shots,  drifted  down 
the  river  and  was  set  on  fire  by  her  crew,  her 
magazine  and  boilers  exploding;  the  General 
Bragg  engaged  in  a  fierce  encounter  with  the 
Union  gunboat  Benton,  and  was  so  severely  in- 
jured that  her  crew  set  fire  to  and  abandoned 
her,  but  the  flames  were  extinguished  and  she 
was  captured ;  the  last  of  the  confederate  fleet, 
the  Van  Dorn,  escaped  down  the  river ;  and 
thus  the  battle  ended,  after  lasting  an  hour  and 
15  minutes. ,  The  city  was  at  once  surrendered. 
Ool.  Ellet,  in  command  of  the  ram  fleet,  was 
mortally  wounded ;  there  was  no  other  casualty 
on  the  Union  side. 

MILFOED,  a  place  in  Johnson  co.,  Mo.,  a 
few  miles  N.  of  Warrensburg,  which  was  the 
scene  of  a  slight  skirmish  between  the  confeder- 
ates of  Price's  army  and  the  Union  troops  under 
Gen.  Pope  on  Dec.  18,  1861;  the  affair  was 
chiefly  important  for  the  number  of  prisoners 
taken,  and  for  the  embarrassment  caused  to 
Gen.  Price.  The  latter,  with  his  principal 
force,  was  at  or  near  Osceola,  on  the  Osage 
river,  and  a  large  number  of  recruits  with-a 
considerable  quantity  of  supplies  were  on  their 
way  from  the  Mississippi  river  to  join  him. 


In  order  to  cut  off  these.  Gen.  Pope  started 
from  Sedalia  on  Dec.  15,  with  a  force  of  4,000 
men,  and  made  rapid  marches  in  the  direction 
of  Warrensburg ;  on  the  16th  a  body  of  the 
confederates,  2,000  strong,  were  pursued  by  10 
companies  of  cavalry  and  a  section  of  artillery 
till  midnight,  at  which  time  they  had  diminish- 
ed to  500,  one  entire  cavalry  company,  with 
tents,  baggage,  and  wagons,  having  been  cap- 
tured ;  they  then  scattered  in  various  directions, 
and  were  seen  no  more.  The  Union  detach- 
ment which  had  accomplished  this  result  hav- 
ing rejoined  the  main  command  of  Gen.  Pope, 
the  march  was  continued  toward  Warrensburg ; 
when  near  that  town  it  was  reported  that  a 
large  force  of  the  confederates  were  moving 
from  a  point  K.  E.  of  it,  and  that  they  would 
encamp  at  Milford,  on  a  fork  of  Blackwater 
creek.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  18th  the 
advance  of  Gen.  Pope,  8  companies  of  cavalry 
and  a  section  of  artillery,  came  upon  the  con- 
federates, on  the  Blackwater  opposite  the  mouth 
of  Clear  creek;  the  stream  was  only  to  be 
crossed  by  a  loug  and  narrow  bridge,  which 
they  held.  Two  companies  of  U.  S.  cavalry 
charged  upon  it,  drove  back  the  force  holding 
it,  and,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  troops, 
formed  on  the  opposite  side ;  an  attack  was 
then  made  in  front,  while  a  portion  of  the  cav- 
alry advanced  upon  the  flank  and  rear.  Thus 
cut  off,  the  confederates  fired  one  volley  and 
then  surrendered.  Their  fire  killed  one  Union 
soldier  and  wounded  8.  The  force  surrendered 
consisted  of  1,300  men,  including  3  colonels,  a 
lieutenant-colonel,  a  major,  and  51  commission- 
ed oflScers;  the  property  captured  comprised 
500  horses  and  mules,  73  wagons  heavily  load- 
ed with  powder,  a  quantity  of  lead,  tents,  sub- 
sistence stores,  and  1,000  stand  of  arms. 

MILL  SPEING,  a  post  village  of  Wayne  co., 
Xy.,  about  15  m.  S.  W.  of  Somerset,  Pulaski  co., 
near  which  a  battle  was  fought  Jan.  19,  1862, 
between  the  Union  forces  under  Gen.  G.  H. 
Thomas  and  the  confederates  nnder  Gens.  Zolli- 
coffer  and  G.  B.  Crittenden.  Zollicoffer,  with 
about  12,000  men,  was  in  an  intrenched  camp 
on  the  Cumberland  river  near  Mill  Spring,  and 
hearing  that  the  Union  force  before  him  was 
divided  between  Columbia  and  Somerset,  he 
determined  to  attack  the  Columbia  division  by 
itself,  inasmuch  as  he  was  then  cut  off  from  all 
means  of  obtaining  supplies  by  the  Cumberland 
river.  Accordingly,  on  Jan.  19,  he  ordered  an 
advance  upon  the  Union  lines,  where  Gen. 
Thomas  had  only  about  5,000  men.  A  sharp 
fight  was  kept  up  for  an  hour,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  time  a  dashing  charge  turned  the 
confederate  flank,  and  sent  the  whole  force  re- 
treating to  their  intrenchments,  whither  the 
Union  troops  followed.  A  bombardment  of 
the  confederate  position  was  then  kept  up  till 
dark,  and  preparations  were  made  for  a  general 
assault  the  next  morning;  before  day  broke, 
however,  the  works  were  evacuated  in  haste, 
and  Gen.  Thomas  took  possession  of  them. 
Among  the  property  captured  were  12  pieces 
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of  artillery  with  caissons  full  of  ammunition,  a 
battery  wagon  and  2  forges,  150  wagons,  1,000 
horses  and  mules,  and  a  great  quantity  of  camp 
equipage.  During  the  battle  of  the  19th  Gen. 
Zollicoffer  and  190  others  of  the  confederates 
were  killed,  and  151  wounded.  The  Union 
loss  was  39  killed  and  207  wounded. 

MILROY,  RoBEET  H.,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Indiana 
about  1814.  He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  during  the  Mexican  war  served  as 
captain  in  the  1st  Indiana  volunteers.  He  en- 
tered the  service  in  1861  as  a  brigadier-general 
of  Indiana  volunteers,  was  a  valuable  officer  in 
western  Virginia  under  McClellan  and  Rose- 
crans,  commanded  the  forces  engaged  at  Oar- 
rick's  ford,  and  was  appointed  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  Sept.  3,  1861.  He  served 
subsequently  under  Fremont  and  Sigel,  and 
took  part  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  run. 

MITCHELL,  Robert  B.,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Ohio 
about  1825.  He  was  educated  at  Washington 
college,  Penn.,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  In  1847  he  enlisted  in  a  regiment 
of  Ohio  volunteers  for  the  Mexican  war,  and 
rose  to  be  1st  lieutenant.  On  the  conclusion 
of  peace  he  resumed  his  profession,  and  in  1857 
removed  to  Kansas,  where  he  took  an  active 
part  with  the  free  state  men  in  their  struggle 
with  the  pro- slavery  party.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  territorial  legislature  in  1857-8,  and 
treasurer  of  the  territory  from  1858  to  1861. 
When  the  civil  war  commenced  he  became 
colonel  of  the  2d  Kansas  volunteers,  was  se- 
verely wounded  at  the  battle  of  Wilson's  creek, 
and  shortly  afterward,  his  regiment  having 
been  disbanded,  raised  a  regiment  of  cavalry. 
He  was  commissioned  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers April  8,  1862,  and  ordered  to  Tennes- 
see, where  he  was  afterward  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  13th  division  of  Gen.  Buell's  army. 

MONTGOMERY,  William  R.,  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born 
in  Few  Jersey,  was  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1825  as  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  Sd  infan- 
try, was  promoted  to  be  2d  lieutenant  in  1826, 
and  1st  lieutenant  in  1833.  He  performed  the 
duties  of  disbursing  officer  at  the  removal  of  the 
Choctaw  Indians  from  Mississippi  to  their  res- 
ervation, was  made  captain  in  the  8th  infantry 
in  1838,  and  served  on  the  northern  frontier 
during  the  troubles  in  Canada.  In  1840  he  was 
ordered  to  Fort  Winnebago,  and  thence  to 
Florida,  where  he  served  in  the  Seminole  war. 
In  the  Mexican  war  he  was  distinguished  at  the 
battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  in 
the  latter  of  which  he  was  wounded,  and  won 
the  brevet  of  major.  He  served  under  Gen. 
Scott  at  Vera  Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo,  Churubusco, 
and  Molino  del  Rey,  where  he  was  again 
wounded,  and  was  brevetted  colonel  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct.  He  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  8th  infantry,  which  he  led  at 
Chapultepec  and  the  taking  of  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico.    After  the  war  he  was  promoted  to  be 


major  in  the  2d  infantry,  and  proceeded  with 
part  of  that  regiment  to  Fort  Riley  in  Kansas, 
about  the  time  of  the  organization  of  that  ter- 
ritory. Although  the  course  he  there  pursued 
was  one  of  strict  impartiality,  his  personal  feel- 
ings were  in  favor  of  the  free  state  men,  and  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  then  secretary  of  war,  caused  his 
dismissal  from  the  army  in  Dec.  1855.  In  1861 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  1st  regiment 
I^ew  Jersey  volunteers,  and  just  before  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  run  was  in  command  at  Vienna, 
Va.,  from  which  place  on  the  day  of  the  battle 
he  was  ordered  to  join  Gen.  McDowell;  but  on 
his  way  he  met  the  retreating  national  army, 
and  covered  their  rear.  He  was  appointed 
brigadier-general  of  volunters  May  17,  1861, 
and  made  military  governor  of  Alexandria.  In 
1862  he  was  made  military  commandant  of 
Philadelphia. 

MORELL,  Geoege  W.,  major-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  TJ.  S.  army,  born  at  Cooperstown, 
Otsego  CO.,  N.  Y.  He  was  graduated  at  West 
Point,  first  in  his  class,  in  1835,  appointed  2d 
lieutenant  of  engineers,  and  was  for  16  months 
stationed  at  Fort  Adams,  Newport,  R.  L,  under 
Col.  (now  Gen.)  Joseph  G.  Totten.  He  resigned 
his  commission  in  1837,  became  a  civil  en- 
gineer, and  was  engaged  on  several  railroad 
lines  in  Korth  and  South  Carolina  and  Michigan 
until  1840,  when  he  removed  to  New  York  city, 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  From 
1849  to  1861  he  served  on  the  staff  of  Maj. 
Gen.  Sanford,  of  the  IsTew  York  state  militia, 
as  division  engineer,  and  afterward  as  division 
inspector.  He  accompanied  Gen.  Sanford  to 
the  Potomac  as  division  inspector  and  chief 
of  staff,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  in  May,  1861, 
and  on  Aug.  9  was  appointed  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers.  He  was  assigned  to  Gen. 
Fitz  John  Porter's  division  in  the  army  of  the 
Potomac;  participated  in  the  siege  of  York- 
town,  where  he  was  "  general  of  the  trenches ;" 
and  took  Gen.  Porter's  division  when  that 
officer  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the 
5th  army  corps.  May  18,  1862.  He  was  in  the 
battles  of  Hanover  Court  House,  Mechanics- 
ville,  Gaines's  mill,  and  Malvern  hills,  and  was 
promoted  to  be  major-general  July  4.  At  the 
battle  of  Antietam  he  was  in  reserve  with  the 
rest  of  Gen.  Porter's  corps.  He  is  now  (De- 
cember) military  governor  of  Hagerstown,  Md. 

MORGAN,  Eowiisr  Dennison,  governor  of 
New  York  and  major-general  of  volunteers  in  the 
U.  S.  army,  born  at  Washington,  Berkshire  co., 
Mass.,  Feb.  8, 1811.  In  1822  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  a  grocer  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  whose  partner 
he  became  in  1831.  In  1836  he  removed  to  New 
York,  where  his  commercial  enterprises  were 
highly  successful.  In  1849  he  was  elected,  as  a 
whig,  member  of  the  state  senate,  and  served  in 
that  body  for  4  years.  He  early  attached  himself 
to  the  republican  party,  was  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  of  the  national  convention  at  Pitts- 
burg, Feb.  22, 1856,  and  was  made  chairman  of 
its  national  committee,  which  office  he  still 
holds.  In  1858  he  was  elected  governor  of  New 
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York,  and  was  reelected  in  I860,  being  for  a 
period  of  20  years  the  first  occupant  of  that 
office  to  receive  the  honor  of  a  reelection.  His 
administration  has  been  marked  by  a  reduction 
in  the  state  debt,  an  increase  in  the  revenue 
from  the  canals,  and  a  frequent  use  of  the  veto 
power.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
in  1861  Gov.  Morgan  devoted  himself  to  the 
work  of  raising  and  equipping  troops  with 
such  zeal  and  efficiency,  that  on  Aug.  1, 1862, 
the  state  had  sent  about  120,000  men  to  the 
field.  On  Sept.  20, 1861,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  president  a  major-general  of  volunteers, 
the  state  of  l^ew  York  being  created  a  military 
department  under  his  command.  For  his  ser- 
vices as  major-general  he  has  declined  to  re- 
ceive pay. 

MOKGAN",  Geoege  W.,  a  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Wash- 
ington CO.,  Penn.,  in  1820.  At  the  age  of  16  he 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  a  company  raised  in 
western  Pennsylvania  to  aid  the  Texans  in  their 
struggle  for  independence,  and  upon  his  arrival 
in  Texas  was  commissioned  a  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  regular  army.  After  attaining  the  rank  of 
captain  he  retired  from  the  service  and  return- 
ed home.  In  1841  he  entered  the  military 
academy  at  West  Point,  but  left  at  the  expira- 
tion of  two  years  without  completing  his 
course,  and  removed  to  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio, 
where  in  1845  he  commenced  the  practice  of 
the  law.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Mex- 
ico he  was  chosen  colonel  of  the  2d  Ohio  vol- 
unteers, and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
service  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  15th  U.  S. 
infantry.  In  this  capacity  he  participated  in 
the  campaign  of  the  valley  of  Mexico  under 
Gen.  .Scott,  and  for  his  gallantry  at  Oontreras 
and  Churubusco,  at  the  latter  of  which  places 
he  was  severely  wounded,  he  received  the 
thanks  of  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  be  a  brigadier-general  by  brevet.  He 
left  the  army  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and 
continued  to  practise  his  profession  until  Jan. 
1856,  when  he  was  appointed  consul  at  Mar- 
seilles. In  1858  he  was  transferred  to  Lisbon 
as  resident  minister  to  Portugal,  which  post  he 
held  until  the  autumn  of  1861,  when  he  return- 
ed^ to  the  United  States,  and  was  appointed  a 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army, 
his  commission  dating  from  l!^ov.  21,  1861.  He 
was  assigned  to  duty  under  Gen.  BueU,  and  in 
March,  1862,  assumed  command  of  the  Tth  di- 
vision of  the  army  of  the  Ohio,  with  which  he 
was  ordered  to  occupy  Cumberland  gap  in  S.  E. 
Kentucky,  then  held  by  the  confederates.  This 
he  accomplished  in  spite  of  almost  insuperable 
obstacles,  outflanking  and  forcing  the  confeder- 
ates to  retire  on  June  18.  But  in  August  he 
was  threatened  in  his  rear  by  the  confederate 
Gen.  Stephens,  and  in  his  front  by  Gen.  E. 
Kirby  Smith ;  and  on  Sept.  17,  his  communi- 
cations being  cut  oflP,  and  his  supplies  nearly  ex- 
hausted, he  commenced  a  retreat  toward  the 
Ohio.  (See  Oumbeeland  Gap.)  By  the  de- 
parture of  Smith  the  road  northward  was  tol- 


erably open,  and  the  rear  was  protected  from 
pursuit  by  obstructions  placed  in  the  gap.  The 
march  of  the  army  was  nevertheless  harassed 
by  constant  attacks  from  Col.  John  Morgan's 
guerillas,  and  the  rugged  character  of  the  route 
and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  subsistence 
caused  much  suffering.  The  troops  reached 
the  river  on  Oct.  3,  having  marched  219  miles 
in  16  days,  with  a  loss  of  not  more  than  60  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  In  the  succeed- 
ing November  he  was  assigned  to  a  command 
.under  Gen.  Eosecrans  in  Tennessee.  His  con- 
duct in  evacuating. Cumberland  gap  is  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  official  investigation. 

MORGAN,  James  D.,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  Nov.  19,  1810.  At  the  age  of  16  he 
went  on  board  the  ship  Beverly  for  a  3  years' 
trading  voyage.  When  30  days  out  a  mutiny 
occurred,  and  shortly  afterward  the  ship  was 
burned.  Young  Morgan  with  others  of  the 
crew  escaped  in  open  boats,  remaining  for  14 
days  out  of  sight  of  land.  They  finally  landed 
on  the  coast  of  South  America,  and  after  en- 
during the  greatest  hardships  he  with  several 
others  made  their  way  back  to  Boston,  having 
been  absent  about  6  months.  In  1834  he  re- 
moved to  Quincy,  111.,  his  present  residence, 
and  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  At  the 
time  of  the  difficulties  with  the  Mormons  in 
1844-'5  he  was  captain  of  the  "Quincy  rifles," 
and  was  ordered  with  his  company  to  Hancock 
county  to  preserve  order.  During  the  Mexi- 
can war  he  served  as  captain  in  the  1st  Illinois 
volunteers.  In  1861  he  became  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  'Tth  Illinois  volunteers,  and  for 
meritorious  services  at  New  Madrid  and  Cor- 
inth was  nominated  to  be  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers.  In  Nov.  1862,  he  was  in  command 
of  a  brigade  at  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

MORRIS,  Thomas  A.,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Kentucky 
in  1811.  He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1834  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the 
1st  artillery;  resigned  April  13,  1836,  and  be- 
came resident  engineer  of  canals  and  railroads 
in  the  service  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  which 
office  he  left  in  1841  for  that  of  chief  engineer 
of  the  Madison  and  Indianapolis  railroad.  In 
that  place  he  remained  till  1847,  when  he  was 
appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Richmond  and 
Terre  Haute  railroad.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war  in  1861  he  was  commissioned  as 
brigadier-general  by  the  governor  of  Indiana, 
and  commanded  in  western  Virginia  under  Gen. 
McClellan.  He  retired  from  the  service  at  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  the  first  volunteers. 
In  Oct.  1862,  he  was  appointed  a  major-general, 
but  declined  the  promotion. 

MOZIER,  Joseph,  an  American  sculptor, 
born  in  Burlington,  Yt.,  Aug.  22,  1812.  He 
removed  to  New  York  in  1831,  and  was  there 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  until  1845,  when 
he  retired  from  business,  and  shortly  after  vis- 
ited Europe.  After  devoting  several  years  to 
the  study  of  sculpture  in  Florence,  he  removed 
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to  Rome,  where  lie  now  resides.  His  principal 
works  are  a  statue  of  Pocahontas,  the  "  Wept 
of  the  Wish-ton-Wish,'*  contributed  to  the  in- 
ternational exhibition  at  London  in  1862,  stat- 
ues of  ''  Truth"  and  "  Silence"  in  the  possession 
of  the  New  York  mercantile  library  association, 
*'  Rebecca  at  the  Well,"  ''Esther,"  a  group  illus- 
trating the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  an 
"Indian  Girl  at  the  Grave  of  her  Lover,"  and 
"  Jephthah's  Daughter." 

MULLIGAN,  James  A.,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Utica, 
K.  Y.,  of  Irish  parents,  June  25,  1830.  His 
family  removed  to  Chicago  in  the  autumn  of 
1836,  and  he  was  graduated  at  the  university 
of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lake  in  1850,  being  its  first 
graduate,  and  in  the  same  year  entered  upon  the 
study  of  the  law.  In  1851  he  accompanied  J. 
L.  Stephens  to  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  and  re- 
turning to  Chicago,  resumed  the  study  of  his 
profession,  at  the  same  time  editing  a  weekly 
Catholic  paper,  the  "Western  Tablet."  In 
Nov.  1855,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1857  he  held  a  clerkship  in 
the  department  of  the  interior  at  Washington. 
Immediately  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  the 
regiment  called  the  "  Irish  brigade"  was  organ- 
ized, and  he  was  elected  colonel,  and  soon  af- 
ter ordered  to  Missouri.  On  Sept.  1,  1861,  the 
regiment  left  Jefferson  City  for  Lexington, 
where  Col.  Mulligan  took  command  of  the  post, 
and  defended  it  heroically  for  9  days  against  an 
attack  in  overwhelming  force  by  Gen.  Sterling 
Price.  (See  Lexin-gtok,  in  this  supplement.) 
He  surrendered  on  Sept.  20,  and  remained  a 
prisoner  of  war  until  Nov.  25,  when  he  was  ex- 
changed. Returning  to  Chicago,  he  reorgan- 
ized his  regiment,  and  after  a  short  tour  through 
the  eastern  states,  lecturing  for  various  benevo- 
lent purposes,  returned  to  Chicago,  and  was 
placed  in  command  of  Camp  Douglas,  guarding 
the  confederate  prisoners.  In  Jan.  1862,  he 
proceeded  with  the  Irish  brigade  to  New 
Creek,  Ya.,.  and  is  stiU  (December)  in  com- 
mand of  that  post.  He  was  nominated  a  briga- 
dier-general Nov.  18. 

MUNFORDSYILLE,  the  capital  of  Hart  co., 
Ky.,  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  Green  river, 
and  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  railroad, 
100  m.  S.  W.  from  Frankfort ;  pop.  about  500. 
Two  battles  have  been  fought  here  since  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war.  The  first  oc- 
curred on  Dec.  17,  1861,  between  a  portion  of 
Gen.  McOook's  division  of  Gen.  Buell's  army 
and  the  confederates  under  Brig.  Gen.  Hind- 
man.  The  troops  first  attacked  consisted  of  4 
companies  of  Col.  Willich's  31st  Indiana  regi- 
ment, under  Lieut.  Col.  Yon  Trebra,  and  the 
attacking  force  was  composed  of  2  regiments  of 
infantry,  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  a  battery 
of  artillery.  The  Indiana  troops  held  their 
ground  till  reenforcements  arrived;  then  en- 
sued a  desperate  fight,  in  which  the  Texan  ran- 
gers took  the  lead  on  the  confederate  side,  their 
infantry  having  been  driven  back  by  the  first 
determined  Union  charge.    When  the  U.  S. 


force  was  nearly  overpowered  by  superior  num- 
bers. Col.  Wilhch  reached  the  field,  and  was 
slowly  retiring  when  a  skilful  flank  movement 
of  one  company  of  infantry  threw  the  confed- 
erates into  confusion  and  won  the  day.  The 
Union  loss  was  10  killed  and  22  wounded;  that 
of  the  confederates  was  about  60  killed  accord- 
ing to  the  best  Union  authorities;  they,  how- 
ever, place  the  amount  of  their  loss  much 
lower. — The  second  battle,  or  rather  series  of 
battles,  began  on  Sept.  14,  1862.  At  that  time 
the  Union  troops  there  numbered  4,000  of  all 
kinds,  and  were  under  the  command  of  Cols. 
Wilder  and  Dunham.  The  confederates  who 
opposed  them  were  10,000  strong,  and  were 
commanded  by  Gen.  Duncan.  The  object  of 
the  attack  was  the  destruction  of  a  fine  railroad 
bridge  across  the  Green  river,  an  operation 
which  would  cut  off  the  approaching  reenforce- 
ments of  Gen.  Buell.  On  Sept.  14  the  confed- 
erate general  sent  to  Col.  Wilder  a  demand  for 
a  surrender ;  this  was  refused,  and  a  brisk  ac- 
tion ensued,  the  confederates  attacking  the 
Union  troops  in  their  works,  although  the  lat- 
ter made  frequent  desperate  sorties  with  mark- 
ed effect.  The  result  of  the  day's  action  was 
the  repulse  of  the  confederates  with  a  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  of  fully  400 ;  the  Union 
loss  was  but  8  killed  and  2T  wounded.  On  the 
next  day  every  thing  was  quiet,  but  the  confed- 
erates were  reenforced  by  the  divisions  of  Polk 
and  Buckner,  while  Col.  Wilder  received  the 
addition  of  one  regiment  and  a  battery  of  light 
artillery ;  a  somewhat  exaggerated  estimate  of 
the  force  opposed  to  the  latter  makes  their 
number  25,000.  On  Sept.  16  the  battle  was  re- 
newed, but  the  action  was  not  close  or  severe ; 
the  confederates  would  not  be  drawn  into  the 
field,  and  tbe  contest  was  carried  on  by  artil- 
lery in  a  desultory  manner,  without  material 
loss  on  either  side.  On  the  morning  of  the 
17th  the  reason  of  this  course  became  evident ; 
the  confederates  had  merely  wished  to  divert 
the  attention  of  Col.  Wilder  from  the  arriving 
forces  of  Bragg,  which  came  up  and  placed 
themselves  in  such  a  position  that  at  the  time 
named  the  Union  commander  was  obliged  to 
surrender ;  the  number  of  troops  thus  given  up 
was  4,600.  On  the  21st,  however,  3  regiments 
of  Union  cavalry,  under  Col.  Edward  McCook, 
drove  out  a  large  body  of  confederate  cavalry 
and  reoccupied  Munfordsville. 

MURFREESBOROUGH,  the  capital  of  Ruth- 
erford CO.,  Tenn.,  31  m.  S.  E.  from  Nashville,  on 
the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  railroad,  where 
a  battle  was  fought  July  13,  1862,  between 
the  Union  troops  under  Gen.  T.  T.  Crittenden 
and  the  confederates  under  Col.  Forrest.  The 
national  force  occupying  the  place  numbered 
about  1,400,  and  the  attacking  force  consisted 
of  3,000  to  4,000  Georgians,  Texans,  and  gueril- 
las. The  confederates  were  armed  chiefly  with 
carbines  and  shot  guns.  The  Union  troops  were 
strongly  intrenched,  and  made  much  havoc 
among  the  confederates  by  the  well  directed  fire 
of  a  battery.    The  action  continued  for  some 
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hours,  but  at  last  the  Union  ammunition  was 
exhausted,  there  was  no  means  of  obtaining  a 
fresh  supply,  and  a  surrender  became  inevita- 
ble. On  the  next  day,  however,  the  confeder- 
ates evacuated  Murfreesborough  and  fell  back 
to  McMinnville,  taking  the  captured  officers 
and  paroling  the  men.  The  Union  loss  was  33 
killed  and  62  wounded;  that  of  the  confederates 
was  50  killed  and  100  wounded.  After  the 
evacuation  of  Kentucky  by  Bragg  and  his  re- 
treat before  Eosecrans  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber, Murfreesborough  became  about  Dec.  1  the 
centre  where  his  army  was  mainly  collected. 

MYEES,  Abeaham  0.,  a  general  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  South 


Carolina  about  1814,  was  graduated  at  "West 
Point  in  1833  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieuten- 
ant in  the  4th  infantry ;  became  2d  lieutenant 
Dec.  31,  1835,  1st  lieutenant  Sept.  6,  1837,  and 
assistant  quartermaster  with  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain Nov.  21,  1839;  was  brevetted  major  for 
gallantry  at  Palo  Alto  and  Eesaca  de  la  Palma, 
May  9, 1846 ;  was  quartermaster  to  Worth's  di- 
vision in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  and  was  brevet- 
ted lieutenant-colonel  for  gallantry  at  Ohuru- 
busco ;  became  chief  quartermaster  to  the  army 
in  Mexico ;  resigned  his  commission  Jan.  28, 
1861,  entered  the  confederate  army,  and  is  now 
(Dec.  1862)  its  quartermaster-general  with  tho 
rank  of  brigadier-general. 


N 


NAGLE,  James,  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers in  the  U.  S.  army,  was  a  captain  in  the 
1st  regiment  of  Pennsylvania  volunteers  during 
the  Mexican  war,  and  reentered  the  service  in 
April,  1861,  as  colonel  of  the  6th  Pennsylvania 
volunteers.  He  was  attached  to  the  command 
of  Maj.  Gen.  Patterson  during  the  campaign 
ending  with  the  battle  of  Bull  run,  July  21, 1861, 
and  was  disbanded  at  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  service.  He  subsequently  took  command  of 
the  48th  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  fought  gal- 
lantly at  South  mountain,  where  he  commanded 
a  brigade  in  Sturgis's  division  of  Burnside's 
army  corps,  and  was  made  brigadier-general  in 
Sept.  1862. 

NAGLEE,  Heney  Moeeis,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, Jan.  15,  1815.  He  was  graduated  at 
"West  Point  in  1835,  and  received  a  commission 
in  the  5th  infantry,  but  resigned  in  December 
of  the  same  year.  He  was  a  civil  engineer 
until  the  Mexican  war,  in  which  he  served  as 
captain  in  the  1st  regiment  New  York  volun- 
teers, and  was  given  a  detached  command  in 
Lower  California.  After  the  close  of  the  Mexi- 
can war  he  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  in 
San  Francisco,  where  he  accumulated  a  large 
fortune.  At  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  in  April, 
1861,  he  offered  his  services  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
16th  infantry,  May  14;  resigned  Jan.  10,  1862, 
and  was  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
Feb.  4,  and  ordered  to  join  Gen.  Hooker's 
division  on  the  Potomac  below  "Washington. 
In  March  he  went  with  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac under  Gen.  McClellaa  to  the  penin- 
sula, and  was  assigned  to  the  1st  brigade  in 
Gen.  Casey's  division,  which  he  commanded 
at  the  battles  of  Williamsburg  and  Fair  Oaks, 
and  with  which  he  conducted  some  of  the  most 
important  reconnoissances  before  Eichmond. 
At  the  retreat  of  the  Union  army  his  brigade 
formed  a  portion  of  the  rear  guard,  which 
brought  off  the  large  train  of  supplies  without 


loss  or  confusion.  In  October  he  was  attached 
with  his  brigade  to  Keyes's  army  corps  at  York- 
town,  Va.,  of  which  place  he  is  now  (Dec.  1862) 
military  governor. 

NEGLEY,  James  S.,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, entered  the  service  in  1861,  and  after 
serving  as  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Pennsylva- 
nia volunteers,  and  commanding  a  brigade  un- 
der Gen.  Patterson  on  the  upper  Potomac,  was 
appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  Oct. 
1,  1861.  He  served  under  Gen.  O.  M.  Mitchel 
in  northern  Alabama,  and  was  afterward  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  8th  division  of 
Gen.  Buell's  army  of  the  Ohio  and  stationed  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.  On  Oct.  7,  1862,  he  defeated 
at  Lavergne  a  confederate  force  under  Gens. 
Anderson  and  Forrest  and  Gov.  Harris,  who 
were  menacing  Nashville.  He  was  relieved 
from  the  command  of  this  post  in  order  to  take 
the  field  in  Nov.  1862. 

NfiLATON,  Atjguste,  a  French  surgeon, 
born  June  17,  1807,  was  a  pupil  of  Dupuytren, 
received  his  medical  degree  in  1836,  was  soon 
afterward  admitted  as  a  hospital  surgeon  and 
fellow  of  the  faculty  of  medicine,  and  has  been 
since  1851  professor  of  clinical  surgery.  He 
holds  a  high  rank  both  as  a  professor  and  prac- 
titioner, and  has  recently  invented  a  remarka- 
ble operation  for  the  immediate  extraction  of 
calculi,  distinct  from  all  the  processes  of  lithot- 
rity.  He  has  published  Traite  des  tumeurs  de 
la  mamelle  (4to.,  1839);  ParalUle  des  divers 
modes  operatoires  dans  le  traitement  de  la  cata- 
racte  (8vo.,  1850) ;  De  Vinfluence  de  la  position 
dans  les  maladies  cJiirurgicales  (8vo.,  1851) ; 
and  Elements  depatliologie  cMrurgicale  (5  vols. 
8vo.,  1844-'59),  his  chief  work,  in  which  he 
was  aided  by  many  of  his  pupils. 

NELSON,  William,  major-general  of  volun- 
teers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  at  Maysville,  Ma- 
son CO.,  Ky.,  in  1825,  killed  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
Sept.  29,  1862.  He  was  a  brother  of  the  Hon, 
Thomas  Nelson,  present  U.  S.  minister  to  Chili. 
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He  entered  the  U.  S.  navy  in  1840,  became 
passed  midshipman  in  1846,  commanded  a  na- 
val battery  at  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  was 
afterward  ordered  to  the  Mediterranean,  whence 
he  returned  to  the  United  States  in  the  steam 
frigate  Mississippi,  which  brought  over  Kos- 
suth. He  accompanied  Kossuth  during  part  of 
his  tour  through  the  United  States.  In  1854 
he  was  promoted  to  be  master,  and  in  1855  to 
be  lieutenant,  and  was  for  two  years  command- 
er of  the  store  ship  Fredonia,  belonging  to  the 
Pacific  squadron.  In  1858  he  was  ordered  to 
the  Niagara  when  she  carried  back  to  Africa 
the  negroes  taken  from  the  slaver  Echo.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  was  on  ordnance 
duty  at  Washington.  He  was  now  promoted 
to  be  lieutenant-commander  and  detailed  to 
command  the  gunboats  on  the  Ohio  river ;  but 
he  was  soon  detached  from  this  duty,  placed  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  secretary  of  war,  and 
ordered  to  Kentucky  to  sound  and  strengthen 
the  loyal  sentiment  of  the  state.  He  organized 
Camp  Dick  Robinson,  between  Garrardsville 
and  Danville,  formed  another  camp  at  Wash- 
ington in  Mason  co.,  was  very  successful  in 
raising  troops,  and  had  several  conflicts  with 
the  confederates  in  eastern  Kentucky.  He  was 
appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Sept. 
16,  1861,  and  commanded  the  2d  division  of 
Gen.  Buell's  army  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh ;  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Richmond,  Ky. ;  and 
took  command  at  Louisville  when  that  place 
was  menaced  by  Gen.  Bragg's  army,  and  at 
once  issued  an  order  for  all  the  women  and 
children  to  leave  the  city.  He  was  promoted 
to  be  major-general  of  volunteers  July  17, 1862. 
He  was  shot  by  Brig.  Gen.  Jefferson  0.  Davis 
in  a  personal  quarrel. 

NEVADA,  a  territory  of  the  United  States, 
formed  from  parts  of  the  state  of  California 
and  of  the  territory  of  Utah,  and  formerly 
known  as  Carson  valley  and  Washoe,  organized 
by  act  of  congress,  March  2,  1861 ;  area  esti- 
mated at  70,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  25,414, 
of  whom  6,857  were  whites  and  free  colored, 
10,507  Indians  under  the  control  of  the  U.  S. 
government,  and  7,550  Indians  still  retaining 
their  tribal  character.  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
Oregon  and  Washington  territory,  E.  by  Utah, 
S.  by  New  Mexico,  and  S.  W.  and  W.  by  Cali- 
fornia. About  10,000  square  miles  of  its  ter- 
ritory within  the  original  limits  of  the  state  of 
California,  but  lying  E.  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
are  only  to  be  incorporated  with  it  by  the 
sanction  of  the  legislature  of  California.  Capi- 
tal, Carson  City.  Principal  towns,  Virginia 
City,  Genoa,  and  China  Town.  The  territory 
lies  wholly  within  the  great  American  basin. 
The  Sierra  Nevada  forms  its  western  boundary, 
and  from  that  range  eastward  to  Utah  is  a  vast 
table  land,  with  a  chain  of  lakes  extending  from 
N.  to  S.  through  the  territory  at  the  foot  of 
the  Nevada  range,  into  which  flow  the  Hum- 
boldt, Carson,  and  other  smaller  rivers,  but 
which  have  no  visible  outlet  to  the  ocean,  or 
to  any  rivers,  lakes,  or  gulfs  connected  with  it. 


The  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  high- 
ly metalliferous.  Silver  in  large  quantities, 
gold,  lead,  and  other  metals  are  found,  and  the 
territory  is  rapidly  filling  up  with  a  hardy 
mining  population.  The  climate  is  delightful, 
being  protected  from  the  violent  winds  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  possessing  a  pure,  dry,  and 
healthful  atmosphere.  The  soil  is  very  rich 
and  fertile  wherever  water  can  be  brought  to 
moisten  it,  and  when  properly  cultivated  yields 
grasses,  cereals,  and  vegetables  of  every  de- 
scription, of  superior  quality  and  in  large 
quantities.  The  existence  of  silver  in  this 
territory  was  first  discovered  in  1859,  It  is 
for  the  most  part  found  in  the  form  of  a 
highly  argentiferous  galena,  and  its  mining  has 
proved  profitable  to  those  who  early  secured 
claims  in  the  mineral  districts.  •  The  ores  are 
mostly  shipped  to  England  for  reduction. 
Many  of  them  contain  silver  to  the  amount  of 
$2,000  per  ton.  The  settlements  thus  far  are 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  western  bor- 
der of  the  territory,  in  the  mineral  region. 

NEW  MADRID,  a  town  in  S.  E.  Missouri, 
on  the  Mississippi  river,  capital  of  the  county 
of  the  same  name,  from  which  a  confederate 
force  was  driven  by  the  national  army  under 
Gen.  Pope,  March  14, 1862.  At  an  early  period 
in  the  civil  war  the  place,  on  account  of  its 
strategic  importance,  was  strongly  fortified  by 
the  confederates,  and  upon  the  arrival  of  Gen. 
Pope  in  front  of  it  on  March  3, 1862,  the  garrison 
numbered  about  6,000  men  under  Gens.  Mc- 
Cown,  Stewart,  and  Gantt.  This  force  received 
considerable  additions  during  the  next  few  days. 
The  defensive  works  consisted  of  a  bastioned 
earthwork,  mounting  14  heavy  guns,  about  half 
a  mile  below  the  town,  and  another  irregular 
work  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  mounting  7 
pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  both  being  connected 
by  lines  of  intrenchments.  Six  gunboats,  carry- 
ing from  4  to  8  heavy  guns  each,  and  command- 
ed by  Capt.  Hollins,  were  anchored  along  the 
shore,  between  the  upper  and  lower  redoubts; 
and  so  high  was  the  river  that  their  guns  look- 
ed directly  over  the  banks,  commanding  with 
the  guns  of  the  redoubts  the  approaches  of 
the  town  for  7  miles.  Dreading  the  fire  of  the 
gunboats,  even  should  the  intrenchments  be 
carried  by  assault.  Gen.  Pope  encamped  his. 
army  beyond  their  range,  and  sent  to  Cairo  for 
siege  artillery.  He  employed  the  interval  in 
making  reconnoissances  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  town,  and  also  established  a  battery  at 
Point  Pleasant,  12  miles  below,  by  which  the 
enemy  were  cut  off  from  receiving  further  sup- 
plies by  the  river.  On  the  12th  the  siege  guns 
arrived  and  were  placed  in  battery,  and  on  the 
succeeding  day  an  effective  fire  was  opened 
upon  the  confederate  works  and  gunboats.  The 
latter  replied,  though  with  little  effect.  The 
enemy,  however,  alarmed  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  trenches  were  approaching  the 
town,  abandoned  their  works  on  the  night  of 
the  13th,  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  thunderstorm, 
and  crossed  the  river  to  the  vicinity  of  Island 
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Ko.  Ten,  where  they  had  erected  strong  defen- 
sive works.  So  precipitate  was  their  flight 
that  their  dead  were  found  unburied,  their  sup- 
pers untouched,  and  the  candles  still  burning  in 
their  tents.  Among  the  spoils  which  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Union  army  were  33  pieces  of 
artillery  and  several  thousand  stand  of  small 
arms,  with  an  abundance  of  fixed  ammunition 
and  musket  cartridges.  The  confederates  also 
left  a  complete  camp  equipage  for  an  army  of 
10,000  men,  which,  according  to  the  estimate 
of  Gen.  Pope,  was  about  their  number,  escaping 
only  in  their  clothes.  The  total  casualties  of 
the  Union  forces  during  the  siege  were  51  kill- 
ed and  wounded.  Those  of  the  confederates 
are  not  known.  Gen.  Pope  immediately  occu- 
pied the  deserted  works,  and  during  the  next 
3  weeks  cooperated  efiiciently  with  Flag  Officer 
Foote  in  the  reduction  of  Island  No.  Ten. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  Occupation  of.  In  the 
middle  of  April,  1862,  a  Union  fleet  consisting 
of  24  steamships  and  gunboats,  commanded  by 
Flag  Ofiicer  D.  G.  Farragut,  to  which  was  at- 
tached the  mortar  fleet  of  21  schooners  under 
Commander  David  D.  Porter,  proceeded  up  the 
Mississippi  river  to  attempt  the  capture  of 
New  Orleans.  Aland  force  under  Gen.  B.  F. 
Butler  was  at  the  same  time  embarked  at 
Ship  island  to  cooperate  with  the  war  vessels. 
The  defences  mainly  depended  upon  for  the 
protection  of  the  city  were  Forts  Jackson  and 
St.  Philip,  situated  respectively  on  the  right 
and  left  banks  of  the  river,  about  25  m.  from 
its  mouth  and  75  m.  below  New  Orleans.  Here 
a  chain  had  been  thrown  across  the  stream, 
and  this  barrier,  together  with  the  forts  and  a 
fleet  of  20  confederate  steam  rams  and  gunboats, 
had  been  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  repel 
any  possible  attack.  On  April  18  the  mortar 
schooners,  anchored  under  cover  of  woods  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  opened  fire  upon 
Fort  Jackson,  from  which  their  position  was 
about  2  m.  distant.  For  6  days  the  bombard- 
ment continued  with  great  vigor,  and,  as  it  af- 
terward appeared,  with  considerable  effect  upon 
both  forts,  the  fire  from  which,  however,  was 
not  sensibly  diminished.  The  enemy  in  their 
turn  annoyed  the  Union  fleet  by  sending  down 
fire  rafts,  which  proved  totally  ineffective,  and 
were  readily  towed  ashore  and  suffered  to  burn ' 
out.  The  reduction  of  the  forts  by  bombard- 
ment promising  to  be  a  tedious  operation,  the 
flag  ofiicer  determined  to  run  past  them  with 
the  war  steamers  and  gunboats,  and  proceed 
up  the  river  to  New  Orleans.  At  2  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  24th  16  steamers  and  gun- 
boats, formed  into  two  columns,  of  which  that 
on  the  right  was  commanded  by  Flag  Officer 
Farragut  and  that  on  the  left  by  Capt.  Theo- 
dorus  Bailey,  the  second  in  command  in  the 
squadron,  steamed  quietly  up  the  river,  keeping 
near  the  shore  for  the  purpose  of  disturbing  the 
range  of  the  enemy's  guns.  The  chain  barrier 
offered  but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  under  cover 
of  a  fog  the  3  leading  vessels  nearly  succeeded 
in  passing  the  forts  before  they  were  discov- 


ered by  the  enemy.  The  latter  at  once  opened 
a  severe  fire  upon  the  fieet,  which  replied  with 
broadsides  against  both  forts,  while  the  mortar 
boats  from  below  recommenced  their  bombard- 
ment, to  draw  the  attention  of  the  enemy. 
The  confederate  gunboats,  with  the  formidable 
steam  ram  Manassas,  advanced  to  support  the 
forts;  and  at  about  3  A.  M.,  the  river  being 
then  obscured  by  a  dense  fog,  a  furious  battle 
raged  along  the  space  between  the  forts  and 
for  several  miles  above.  The  leading  vessel  of 
the  Union  fleet,  the  Varuna,  Capt.  C.  S.  Boggs, 
being  a  fast  sailer,  soon  passed  the  forts  and 
found  herself  surrounded  by  a  number  of  hos- 
tile steamers,  with  which  she  was  compelled  to 
engage  single-handed.  Four  of  them  she  set 
on  fire  by  well  directed  broadsides,  so  that 
they  were  obliged  to  run  ashore,  her  own  cas- 
ualties being  comparatively  slight;  another 
having  an  iron- clad  prow  succeeded  in  butting 
her,  but  was  set  on  fire  and  sunk  by  a  broad- 
side fired  at  close  quarters ;  and  a  sixth,  also 
partially  iron-clad,  seeing  the  Varuna  herself 
on  fire,  seized  the  opportunity  to  strike  her 
twice  heavily  amidships.  The  second  blow 
crushed  in  her  sides,  leaving  her  in  a  sinking 
condition ;  but  Capt.  Boggs  continued  to  fire 
until  his  decks  went  under  water,  when  he  ran 
his  vessel  ashore  and  landed  the  crew  in  safety, 
having  the  satisfaction  of  leaving  his  adversary 
aground  and  in  flames.  Some  of  the  other  ships 
of  the  attacking  fleet  also  experienced  a  rough 
handling,  the  steam  sloop  of  war  Brooklyn 
being  at  different  times  actively  engaged  with 
the  Manassas,  with  Fort  St.  Philip,  which  she 
silenced,  and  with  a  large  confederate  steamer 
which  she  sank.  Her  casualties  were  34  killed 
and  wounded.  The  Hartford,  Farragut's  flag 
ship,  was  at  one  time  in  contact  with  a  fire 
raft,  the  fiames  from  which  communicated  to 
her  rigging  and  were  with  difficulty  extin- 
guished ;  and  the  steam  frigate  Mississippi  en- 
countered in  fair  fight  the  much  dreaded  Ma- 
nassas, and  drove  her  ashore,  where  she  was 
deserted  by  her  crew.  When  last  seen,  the 
Manassas  was  drifting  down  stream  in  a  sink- 
ing condition,  with  fiames  bursting  from  her 
sides.  Within  two  hours  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fight  the  greater  part  of  the  con- 
federate fleet  was  annihilated  or  dispersed,  and 
the  forts  safely  passed  by  13  vessels  of  Farra- 
gut's squadron,  two  of  the  gunboats  having 
been  compelled  to  put  back,  and  a  third,  the 
Varuna,  destroyed.  On  the  25th  the  squadron 
appeared  before  the  Chalmette  batteries,  situ- 
ated 6  or  7  m.  below  New  Orleans,  and  which 
after  a  feeble  and  ineffective  fire  were  silenced 
by  a  few  broadsides.  By  order  of  the  military 
authorities,  all  the  confederate  munitions  and 
stores  in  the  city  had  been  previously  sent 
away,  and  such  material  of  war  as  could  not 
be  removed  was  destroyed.  Orders  were  also 
given  to  destroy  all  the  cotton,  and  as  the  fleet 
approached  the  city  the  levee  for  miles  was 
wrapped  in  smoke  from  burning  bales  and  gun 
carriages.    In  the  river  were  many  hulls  of 
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burning  ships,  the  remains  of  the  confederate 
navy,  and  of  the  merchant  vessels  and  steam- 
boats which  had  contained  cotton  and  sugar. 
The  Union  fleet  steamed  slowly  along  in  front 
of  the  city,  the  shores  of  which  were  lined  by 
a  silent  multitude,  and  Oapt.  Bailey  was  des- 
patched to  demand  a  capitulation.  The  mayor, 
John  T.  Monroe,  referred  him  to  Gen.  Lovell, 
the  confederate  military  commander,  who  re- 
fused to  surrender  the  city,  but  left  the  author- 
ities to  pursue  what  course  they  might  think 
pr9per.  Gen.  Lovell  immediately  afterward 
departed  with  his  forces  by  railroad  to  Jack- 
son, Miss.  Eesistance  being  useless  under  these 
circumstanoes,  the  city  was  surrendered  on  the 
26th.  A  detachment  of  the  fleet  had  previ- 
ously been  sent  to  take  possession  of  the  de- 
fences at  Oarrollton,  7  m.  above  New  Orleans, 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  an  attack 
from  Elag  Officer  Foote's  flotilla ;  and  several 
vessels  soon  after  proceeded  up  the  river  as 
far  as  Baton  Rouge,  which  fell  without  a  strug- 
gle. Meanwhile,  on  the  25th,  Gen.  Butler  ar- 
rived with  a  portion  of  his  troops  in  the  bay 
projecting  into  the  Louisiana  coast  in  the  rear 
of  Fort  It.  Philip,  which,  though  passed  by 
the  fleet,  had  not  yet  surrendered.  Within 
the  next  3  days  a  considerable  body  of  men 
were  landed  and  marched  to  the  quarantine 
buildings,  a  couple  of  miles  above  Fort  St. 
•  Philip  ;  and  on  the  28tli  the  commanders  of 
tills  work  and  of  Fort  Jackson,  finding  them- 
selves cut  off  from  all  hope  of  succor,  sur- 
rendered to  Gen,  Phelps  and  Commander  Por- 
ter of  the  mortar  fleet,  who  permitted  the  gar- 
risons to  march  out  with  the  honors  of  war, 
the  officers  retaining  their  side  arms,  and  the 
men  being  released  on  parole.  The  surrender 
of  the  forts  included  that  of  several  confederate 
steamers  and  of  a  formidable  iron  battery,  the 
Louisiana,  of  which  great  expectations  had  been 
entertained.  The  latter,  pending  the  negotia- 
tions for  capitulation,  was  towed  into  the 
stream,  and,  having  been  set  on  fire,  was  cast 
adrift  in  the  expectation  that  she  would  explode 
in  the  midst  of  the  Union  fleet.  The  explosion 
however  happened  sooner  than  was  antici- 
pated, and  no  casualty  occurred  beyond  the 
wounding  of  a  confederate  soldier  in  Fort  St. 
Philip.  A  steam  ram  of  great  size  called  the 
Mississippi,  which  had  been  launched  above 
New  Orleans  a  few  days  before  the  fight,  was 
destroyed  by  the  confederates  previous  to  the 
surrender  of  the  city.  Notwithstanding  the 
severity  and  long  continuance  of  the  bombard- 
ment, the  forts  were  not  so  greatly  injured  but 
that  the  attempt  to  reduce  them  might  have 
been  protracted  throughout  the  ensuing  spring 
and  summer.  The  landing  of  Gen.  Butler  in 
the  rear  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  thus  cutting  off  re- 
enforcements,  was  the  principal  inducement  to 
surrender.  The  total  Union  loss  in  this  series 
of  operations  was  36  killed  and  123  wounded ; 
that  of  the  confederates  has  been  estimated  at  up- 
ward of  1,000,  several  of  their  gunboats  having 
gone  down  during  the  action  of  April  24  with  all 
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on  board.  The  forts  having  been  supplied  with 
garrisons  of  Union  troops.  Gen.  Butler  proceed- 
ed up  the  river,  and  on  May  1  took  formal  pos- 
session of  New  Orleans,  establishing  his  head- 
quarters at  the  St.  Charles  hotel.  Troops  were 
landed  both  in  the  city  and  in  Algiers,  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  river,  and  a  portion  of  the 
squadron  lay  in  the  stream,  prepared  to  open 
fire  at  the  first  indication  of  a  popular  rising 
against  the  garrison.  Gen.  Shepley  was  at  the 
same  time  appointed  military  governor  of  New 
Orleans.  After  a  conference  with  the  municipal 
government  and  some  of  the  principal  inhabit- 
ants. Gen.  Butler  issued  a  proclamation  placing 
the  city  to  a  certain  extent  under  martial  law, 
and  providing  for  an  orderly  administration, 
under  which  due  regard  should  be  had  for 
private  rights,  and  obedience  paid  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States.  The  inhabitants 
were  enjoined  to  pursue  their  customary  avo- 
cations, and  an  civil  causes  and  all  misdemea- 
nors, except  those  of  an  aggravated  nature  inter- 
fering with  the  forces  or  laws  of  the  United 
States,  were  to  be  referred  to  the  ordinary  lo- 
cal tribunals.  The  circulation  of  confederate 
bank  notes,  which  were  the  principal  substitutes 
for  money  in  use,  was  temporarily  permitted, 
and  the  newspapers  were  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue their  publication,  subject  to  the  authority 
of  a  censor  to  expunge  all  articles  reflecting 
upon  the  United  States,  or  tending  to  subvert 
the  existing  military  government.  For  the  ef- 
fective promotion  of  order  a  body  of  men 
known  as  the  European  legion,  which  was 
organized  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  citizens,  was  invited  to  cooperate  with  the 
military  authorities.  The  newspapers  unani- 
mously refused  to  print  the  proclamation, 
whereupon  professional  printers  were  selected 
from  some  of  the  New  England  regiments,  by 
whom  it  was  put  in  type  and  published  in  the 
*'  True  Delta"  of  May  2.  The  city  remained 
comparatively  quiet,  and  under  the  firm  rule  of 
Gen.  Butler  public  confidence  was  gradually 
restored  and  commercial  activity  awakened. 
The  inhabitants,  however,  distrusting  the  abil- 
ity of  Butler  to  maintain  his  position  in  th^ 
city,  at  first  manifested  little  or  no  enthusiasm 
for  the  restoration  of  the  national  supremacy, 
and  carefully  abstained  from  expressing  any 
political  opinions,  or  making  any  overt  dem- 
onstrations. The  exception  to  this  rule  was 
the  conduct  of  a  portion  of  the  female  pop- 
ulation, who  took  frequent  opportunities  to 
annoy  and  insult  the  soldiery  while  in  the 
orderly  discharge  of  their  duties.  Gen.  Butler 
thereupon  issued,  on  May  15,  an  order,  known 
as  No.  28,  which  declared  that  all  women 
thereafter  convicted  of  insulting  Union  officers 
and  men  "  shall  be  regarded  and  held  liable  to 
be  treated  as  women  of  the  town."  The  order 
was  violently  attacked  by  the  mayor  in  a  coni- 
munication  to  the  municipal  government.  This 
official  was  accordingly  arrested  by  Gen.  Butler 
and  ordered  to  be  committed  to  Fort  Jackson ; 
but  by  a  timely  apology  he  escaped  incarcera- 
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tion.  In  mitigation  of  tlie  odium  which  this 
order  created,  Gen.  Butler  subsequently  pub- 
lished an  explanation  to  the  effect  that  its  pro- 
visions were  in  accordance  with  a  municipal 
regulation  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  which 
punishes  with  imprisonment  women  of  the 
town  found  in  the  streets  after  nightfall,  or  who 
may  converse  from  the  windows  of  their  houses 
with  persons  outside.  It  had  the  effect  of  reliev- 
ing the  soldiers  from  much  personal  inconven- 
ience, and  from  the  possible  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting themselves  against  more  serious  insults, 
which  the  patient  endurance  of  these  petty 
annoyances  might  have  provoked.  Another 
proceeding,  which  created  excitement  among 
the  ill-disposed  population  of  the  city,  was  the 
seizure  by  Gen.  Butler  of  large  quantities  of 
specie,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  confederate 
government,  and  which  had  been  deposited  by 
the  Citizens'  bank  of  New  Orleans  for  safe 
keeping  with  the  consuls  of  the  Netherlands 
and  of  France.  At  the  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Reverdy  Johnson,  who  was  sent  to  New  Or- 
leans during  the  ensuing  summer  to  examine 
into  this  affair,  the  money  was  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  the  consuls.  Subsequent 
developments  have  led  to  the  belief  that  it  was 
afterward  used  for  the  purchase  of  cloth  for 
the  seceded  states,  but  this  has  been  explicitly 
denied  by  Mr.  Johnson  in  a  published  card. 
Gen.  Butler  also  arrested  several  British  subjects 
on  charges  of  giving  aid  to  the  enemy,  and  held 
the  foreign  consuls  resident  in  New  Orleans  to 
a  rigid  discharge  of  their  official  duties.  Several 
of  the  newspapers,  having  advocated  the  burn- 
ing of  cotton  and  other  produce,  were  suppress- 
ed, and  the  wants  of  the  poorer  classes  were 
relieved  by  the  public  distribution  of  the  stores 
accumulated  for  the  subsistence  of  the  con- 
federate soldiers.  By  an  order  issued  on  May 
16,  no  confederate  money  or  obligations  of  any 
description  were  permitted  to  be  circulated  af- 
ter the  27th  of  the  month.  On  June  1  the  port 
of  New  Orleans  was  declared  by  a  proclamation 
of  the  president  to  be  open  to  trade ;  Charles 
L.  Lathrop,  a  former  resident  of  the  city,  was 
appointed  collector,  and  steam  communication 
with  the  loyal  states  was  immediately  resumed. 
Early  in  June  one  William  B.  Mumford,  who 
had  been  found  guilty  by  a  military  commission 
of  pulling  down  an  American  flag,  which  had 
been  hoisted  on  one  of  the  public  buildings  of 
the  city  on  April  26,  and  sentenced  to  death, 
was  executed  in  the  presence  of  a  large  con- 
course of  people,  who  refrained  from  any  pub- 
lic expression  of  opinion.  The  only  other  exe- 
cution which  has  taken  place  was  that  of  two 
soldiers  of  the  garrison,  convicted  of  robbery 
by  a  court  martial.  On  June  14  the  first  of  a 
series  of  Union  meetings  took  place,  and  was 
addressed  by  several  of  the  old  inhabitants. 
Since  then  upward  ^f  60,000  persons  have 
registered  their  allegiance  to  the  IJnited  States, 
being  prompted  thereto  by  Gen.  Butler's  order. 
No.  76,  requiring  all  citizens  to  take  the  oath 
and  make  a  return  of  their  property.    In  ac- 


cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  confiscation 
act  of  July,  1862,  certain  portions  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Laiourche  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  all  that  part  of  Louisiana  E.  of  the 
river  except  the  parishes  of,  Orleans,  St.  Ber- 
nard, and  Plaquemines,  were?  in  November  de- 
clared sequestered,  and  all  sales  or  transfers  of 
property  therein  forbidden.  A  commission  was 
also  appointed  to  take  possession  of  the  several 
districts,  under  whose  direction  the  sugar  plan- 
tations have  been  worked,  and  the  property  of 
disloyal  persons  inventoried  and  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  government.  From  these  sales, 
which  are  still  (Dec.  1862)  in  progress,  consid- 
erable sums  have  been  realized,  lu  November 
also  Gen.  Shepley,  as  military  governor  of  Louis- 
iana, issued  an  order  directing  the  election  of 
two  members  of  congress  from  the  1st  and  2d 
congressional  districts  of  the  state,  and  author- 
izing all  citizens  to  vote  who  had  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  On  Dec.  3  Benjamin  F. 
Flanders  and  Michael  Hahn  were  elected  to  rep- 
resent the  two  districts. 

NEWBERN,  N.  C,  Battle  of,  an  action 
fought  March  14,  1862,  between  a  combined 
land  and  naval  force  of  the  United  St^ites  under 
Gen.  Burnside  and  Commander  S.  C.  Rowan,  and 
a  confederate  army  under  Gen.  Lawrence  O'B. 
Branch.  On  March  12  the  entire  Union  force 
left  Hatteras  inlet,  where  a  rendezvous  had 
been  made,  Roanoke  island  being  the  point  of* 
departure,  and  on  the  same  night  anchored  in 
the  Neuse  river,  off  the  mouth  of  Slocum's 
creek,  about  16  m.  below  Newbern.  There  a 
landing  of  the  troops  was  effected  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  13th,  and  the  march  toward  New- 
bern was  immediately  begun.  At  night  the 
force  bivouacked  at  a  distance  of  12  m.  from 
Slocum's  landing,  and  within  a  mile  and  a  half 
of  the  confederate  works.  The  gunboats  pre- 
ceded the  troops  up  the  river,  shelling  the 
banks  to  clear  their  way  and  protect  their  ad- 
vance. On  the  morning  of  the  14th  the  land 
forces,  in  number  not  over  10,000,  were  formed 
into  8  columns,  under  Gens.  Foster,  Reno,  and 
Parke,  and  the  entire  division  advanced.  The 
confederates,  numbering  about  10,000,  were 
posted  behind  a  most  formidable  line  of  breast- 
works, more  than  2i  m.  in  length,  extending 
from  the  bank  of  the  Neuse  river  to  the  Atlan- 
tic and  North  Carolina  railroad,  the  embank- 
ment of  which  aided  in  strengthening  the  posi- 
tion, and  thence  onward  for  more  than  a  mile, 
in  a  chain  of  cunettes  and  redans,  terminated 
by  a  two-gun  battery ;  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
was  a  flanking  bastion,  called  Fort  Thompson, 
the  guns  of  which  were  so  placed  that,  while 
commanding  the  stream,  they  could  be  turned 
upon  the  line  of  intrenchments ;  a  broad  and 
deep  ditch,  swampy  ground,  a  dense  under- 
growth, and  piles  of  felled  timber  added  to  the 
strength  of  the  works.  Early  in  the  forenoon 
the  Union  army  commenced  the  battle.  The  fire 
of  the  confederates  was  very  severe,  and  for 
an  hour  the  advantage  seemed  to  be  on  the  side 
of  the  latter ;  then,  however,  a  desperate  charge 
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of  a  Massachusetts  regiment  up  the  line  of  the 
railroad  put  them  in  possession  of  one  of  the 
opposing  batteries,  and  renewed  the  spirits  of 
the  whol6  line.  The  confederates  rallied  and 
drove  the  regiment  from  this  battery,  but  a 
brilliant  charge  of  a  Rhode  Island  regiment  had 
meanwhile  taken  another  battery  of  5  guns; 
from  this  they  continued  the  assault  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  regiments,  and  the  enemy  soon 
fled  from  all  their  works,  the  fort  on  the  river 
bank  being  likewise  deserted.  The  confeder- 
ates retreated  across  the  Trent  river,  burning  a 
fine  bridge  to  impede  the  pursuit  of  the  Union 
force,  and  took  the  road  to  Goldsborough ; 
they  first,  however,  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  burn  the  city  of  N"ewbern.  During 
the  operations  of  the  land  force  the  gunboat 
fleet  engaged  Fort  Thompson,  on  which  rested 
the  confederate  defences,  and  bombarded  it 
with  marked  effect.  When  it  was  abandoned 
the  fleet  advanced  up  the  river,  in  spite  of 
sunken  piles  and  torpedoes,  and  reached  the 
city  just  as  the  retreating  army  had  passed  be- 


yond reach  of  its  guns.  By  this  victory  the 
combined  force  captured  8  batteries  of  46  guns, 
3  light  batteries  of  6  guns,  2  steamboats,  a  num- 
ber of  sailing  vessels,  many  wagons  and  horses, 
large  commissary  stores,  the  entire  camp  equip- 
age of  the  confederates,  a  great  quantity  of 
rosin,  turpentine,  and  cotton,  and  200  prisoners. 
The  IJnion  loss  was  about  100  killed  and  400 
wounded.  The  casualties  of  the  confederates 
are  not  known,  but  were  probably  no  larger. 

ISTEWTON",  JoHiT,  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Virginia,  was 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1842  and  appointed 
2d  lieutenant  of  engineers ;  was  acting  assistant 
professor  of  engineering  at  West  Point  from 
Oct.  18,  1843,  to  Aug.  31,  1844,  and  assistant 
professor  from  the  latter  date  till  July  1,  1846 ; 
became  1st  lieutenant  in  Oct.  1852,  captain 
in  July,  1866,  major  Aug.  6,  1861,  and  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers  Sept.  23,  1861  ;  and 
in  Sept.  1862,  took  command  of  the  division  in 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  formerly  commanded 
by  Gen.  Slocum  in  Franklin's  army  corps. 
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OGLESBY,  RioHAED  James,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in 
Oldham  co.,  Ky.,  June  24, 1824.  He  studied 
law  at  Springfield,  111.,  and  commenced  prac- 
tice at  Sullivan,  Moultrie  co.  During  the  Mex- 
ican war  he  served  as  lieutenant  in  the  4th 
regiment  of  Illinois  volunteers,  under  Ool.  E. 
D.  Baker.  In  the  spring  of  1849  he  joined  an 
overland  company  on  their  way  to  California, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Decatur,  111,,  and  resumed  his  prac- 
tice. In  1858  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  congress.  In  1860  he  was  elected  to  the 
state  senate.  He  was  chosen  colonel  of  the 
8th  Illinois  volunteers  in  1861,  commanded  a 
brigade  at  the  battle  of  Fort  Donelson,  and 
was  commissioned  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers, March  21,  1862,  for  his  gallantry  in  that 
engagement.  He  was  iiv  the  battle  of  Shiloh, 
and  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Co- 
rinth, Oct  4,  1862. 

ORD,  Edwaed  Otho  Ceesap,  major-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Mary- 
land in  1818.  His  father  was  an  officer  in  the 
war  of  1812.  He  was  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1839  in  the  same  class  with  Gen.  Halleck, 
and  assigned  as  2d  lieutenant  to  the  3d  regi- 
ment of  artillery.  After  serving  several  years 
in  Florida  against  the  Seminole  Indians,  he 
was  employed  on  garrison  duty  and  the  coast 
survey  until  1846,  when  he  was  ordered  to 
California.  He  performed  various  important 
services  during  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  in 
1848  contributed  to  the  preservation  of  law 
and  order  on  the  Pacific  coast  by  the  arrest 
and  summary  execution,  after  a  trial  by  jury  at 
which  he  acted  as  prosecutor,  of  several  des- 


peradoes who  had  been  guilty  of  .shocking 
murders.  In  1851  he  was  promoted  to  be  a 
captain,  and  was  stationed  for  several  years  on 
the  Atlantic  coast;  but  in  1855  he  returned  to 
California,  and  served  both  there  and  in  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  territories  until  1861, 
participating  during  the  interval  with  credit  in 
several  Indian  wars.  In  Sept.  1861,  he  was 
appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and 
on  his  arrival  in  Washington  in  the  autumn 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  brigade  in 
the  division  composed  of  the  Pennsylvania  re- 
serve corps,  under  command  of  Gen.  McCall. 
In  JSTovember  he  was  promoted  to  be  major  in 
the  4th  artillery.  On  Dec.  20  he  defeated  a 
body  of  rebel  troops  commanded  by  Gen.  Stuart, 
at  Dranesville,  Ya.,  near  the  Potomac,  an  ac- 
tion which  did  much  to  restore  the  morale  of 
the  army,  and  for  which  he  was  promoted  to 
be  a  major-general  of  volunteers.  May  2,  1862. 
He  was  soon  after  ordered  to  report  to  Gen, 
Halleck  of  the  army  of  the  Mississippi,  and  was 
placed  in  command  of  Corinth,  and  subsequently 
of  the  2d  division  of  the  district  of  West  Tennes- 
see. He  participated  in  the  pursuit  of  the  con- 
federates after  the  battle  of  Corinth,  in  October. 
OSTERHAUS,  Petee  J.,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Prus- 
sia, entered  the  Union  service  in  1861  as  major 
of  the  2d  Missouri  volunteers ;  took  part  in  the 
battles  of  Dug  Spring  and  Wilson's  creek ;  be- 
came colonel  of  the  12th  Missouri  volunteers ; 
commanded  a  brigade  under  Gen.  Fremont; 
took  part  in  the  expedition  under  Gen.  Curtis, 
which  resulted  in  the  battle  of  Pea  ridge, 
where  he  commanded  a  division,  and  greatly 
distinguished  himself;  was  promoted  to  be  a 
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brigadier-general  June  9,  1862,  and  now  (Dec. 
1862)  commands  a  division  in  the  army  whose 
head-quarters  are  at  Helena,  Ark. 

OUVRAED,  Gabeiel  Julien,  a  French 
financier,  born  near  Olisson,  Loire-Inferieure, 
Oct.  11,  1770,  died  in  London  in  Oct.  1846.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution  he  was  a 
successful  dealer  in  colonial  produce  at  l^antes ; 
and  in  1797  he  entered  into  a  contract  for  pro- 
visioning the  French  navy,  soon  acquired  a 
capital  of  more  than  15,000,000  francs,  and  be- 
came the  head  of  the  great  banking  company  at 
Paris  called  the  negociants  reunis^  of  which  the 
other  principal  members  were  MM.  Desprez 
and  y  anlerberghe.  This  company,  while  hold- 
ing heavy  contracts  for  the  army  and  navy,  un- 
dertook also  to  discount  for  the  government 
the  obligations  of  the  receivers-general  and  the 
subsidy  due  from  the  Spanish  government,  and 
thus  obtained  almost  entire  control  of  the  finances 
of  the  country — a  result  facilitated  by  the  un- 
limited confidence  reposed  in  it  by  M.  Mar- 
bois,  the  minister  of  finance,  to  whom  it  ad- 
vanced heavy  sums.  While  Spain  was  suifering 
under  a  great  scarcity  of  corn,  Ouvrard  under- 
took its  immediate  relief,  and  succeeded  by 
procuring  permission  through  M.  Marbois  to 
export  several  cargoes  from  French  ports ;  he 
also  contracted  to  supply  the  Spanish  army 
and  navy,,  and  advanced  money  for  the  imme- 
diate needs  of  the  court.  In  return  he  obtained 
in  1805  the  exclusive  right  to  carry  on  trade 
with  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  to  import  all  the 
treasure  brought  thence  to  Europe  at  a  high 
rate  of  profit — an  enormous  advantage  except 
for  the  difficulty  of  escaping  the  English  cruis- 
ers, which  he  sought  to  overcome  by  connec- 
tions with  the  house  of  Hope  and  other  Butch 
bankers  who  were  also  established  in  England. 
But  a  financial  crisis  was  approaching,  which 
this  process  was  too  slow  to  avert.  *  The  bank 
of  France  had  discounted  for  the  company  and 
the  public  functionaries  without  stint  in  its  own 
paper,  while  its  specie  reserve  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted by  the  wants  of  the  army ;  and  it  now 
found  itself  in  a  very  precarious  position.  The 
company  had  contracted  to  discount  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  receivers-general  at  6  per  cent,  per 


annum,  but  had  itself  been  obliged  to  pay  from 
9  to  12.  In  Oct.  1805,  also,  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment, very  heavily  in  its  debt,  suspended 
specie  payments,  thus  preventing  the  company 
from  meeting  its  home  obligations.  It  was 
saved  from  immediate  bankruptcy  by  new  ac- 
commodations from  M.  Marbois  and  the  bank, 
but  many  other  great  houses  failed.  In  Jan. 
1806,  however,  on  his  return  from  Austria, 
Napoleon  compelled  the  company  to  yield  up 
all  its  assets,  which  fully  liquidated  its  debts, 
though  these  amounted  to  141,000,000  francs, 
ordered  Ouvrard,  whom  he  had  always  disliked, 
into  custody  at  Yincennes,  and  dismissed  M. 
Marbois.  In  1810,  Napoleon  being  desirous  of 
opening  secret  negotiations  for  recognition  and 
amity  with  the  British  cabinet,  Fouche,  the 
minister  of  police,  at  the  suggestion  of  Ouvrard, 
who  had  gained  great  influence  over  him,  and 
whom  he  had  on  his  own  authority  permitted 
to  leave  Vincennes  to  settle  up  his  affairs,  rec- 
ommended for  the  task  Labouchere,  the  great 
Amsterdam  banker.  His  advances  having  been 
repelled,  Fouch6,  without  Napoleon's  knowl- 
edge, sent  Ouvrard  to  Amsterdam  with  instruc- 
tions to  Labouchere,  offering  terms  far  more 
advantageous  to  England,  under  which  the  ne- 
gotiation was  reopened.*  Napoleon  having  ac- 
cidentally discovered  this  bold  intermeddling, 
Fouch6  was  dismissed  in  disgrace,  and  Ouvrard 
thrown  into  the  prison  of  Ste.  Pelagic,  where 
he  remained  till  1813.  In  1814,  on  the  occu- 
pation of  the  allies,  he  contracted  for  the  pro- 
visioning of  their  armies  ;  and  in  1817  the  gov- 
ernment adopted  a  financial  system  proposed  by 
him,  which  had  formerly  been  rejected  by  the  di- 
rectory, but  now  proved  highly  successful.  Hav- 
ing contracted  for  the  supplying  of  the  French 
army  sent  to  Spain  in  1823,  proceedings  were 
commenced  against  him  by  the  government  for 
fraudulent  dealings,  and  he  was  again  confined 
at  Ste.  P^lagie ;  but  by  the  intercession  of 
Ferdinand  VII.  he  was  released  at  the  end  of 
5  years  without  trial,  and  afterward  lived  in 
great  obscurity  in  London.  Ouvrard  published 
several  works  on  finance,  and  Memoir es  stir  sa 
vie  et  see  diverses  ojperations  financieres  (3  vols. 
Svo.,  Paris,  1826). 


PAINE,  Eleazae  a.,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Geauga 
CO.,  O.,  Sept.  10,  1815.  He  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1839,  and  assigned  to  the  1st  in- 
fantry. Col.  Zachary  Taylor's  regiment.  He 
served  on  Taylor's  staff  during  the  Florida  war, 
resigned  his  commission  in  1841,  studied  law, 
and  in  1844  began  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  Ohio,  whence  he  removed  in  1848  to  Mon- 
mouth, Warren  co.,  111.  In  April,  1861,  he 
was  elected  colonel  of  the  9th  Hlinois  volun- 
teers, and  on  Sept.  3  was  promoted  to  be  briga- 


dier-general. On  March  12,  1862,  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  1st  division  of  the 
army  of  the  Mississippi  under  Gen.  Pope,  and  the 
next  day  participated  in  the  battle  of  New  Mad- 
rid. He  was  also  present  at  the  capture  of  Island 
No.  Ten,  and  in  the  advance  on  Corinth,  the  evac- 
uation of  which  was  materially  hastened  by  his 
operations,  his  troops  being  twice  engaged  with 
the  confederates  at  Farmington,  May  5  and  9. 

*  This  account  of  the  affair,  given  by  Thiers  after  repeated 
examination  of  the  documents,  differs  in  some  essential  par- 
ticulars from  former  ones. 
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PALMER,  Innis  K.,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  TJ.  S.  army,  born  in  N"ew 
York,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1846 
and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the 
mounted  rifles ;  became  adjutant  in  1847;  was 
bre vetted  1st  lieutenant  and  captain  for  gallan- 
try at  Oontreras  and  Ohurubusco  and  at  Oha- 
pultepec,  in  the  last  of  which  engagements  he 
was  wounded;  was  again  appointed  adjutant 
in  1850,  and  was  promoted  to  be  1st  lieutenant 
in  1853,  captain  in  the  2d  cavalry  in  1855,  and 
major  in  the  5th  cavalry  in  April,  1861.  He 
was  commissioned  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers in  March,  1862,  to  date  from  Sept.  23, 
1861,  and  is  now  (Dec.  1862)  in  command  of 
the  drafted  militia  at  Philadelphia. 

PALMER,  John  McOauley,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in 
Christian  co.,  Ky.,  Sept.  13, 181T.  He  removed 
to  Illinois  in  1832,  and  in  1839  settled  in  Oar- 
linville,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840. 
In  1847  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  state 
constitutional  convention,  and  in  1852  and 
1854  a  member  of  the  state  senate.  In  1856 
he  was  a  delegate  from  Illinois  to  the  national 
republican  convention  at  Philadelphia,  and  in 
1860  was  one  of  the  electors  of  the  state  at 
large  on  the  republican  ticket.  In  Jan.  1861, 
Mr.  Palmer  was  appointed  by  the  governor  one 
of  the  five  commissioners  to  the  peace  con- 
vention which  met  at  Washington  Feb.  4.  In 
April  he  was  elected  colonel  of  the  14th  regi- 
ment Illinois  volunteers.  He  accompanied 
Gen.  Fremont  in  his  expedition  to  Springfield, 
Mo.,  and  on  Dec.  13  was  commissioned  brig- 
adier-general of  volunteers.  He  was  with  Gen. 
Pope  at  the  capture  of  N'ew  Madrid  and  Island 
No.  Ten,  and  at  the  battle  of  Farmington,  and 
commanded  the  1st  brigade,  1st  division,  of  the 
army  of  the  Mississippi.  In  Nov.  1862,  he  was 
with  Gen.  Grant's  army,  in  temporary  com- 
mand of  a  division. 

PARKE,  John  G.,  major-general  of  volun- 
teers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Pennsylvania, 
was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1849  and  ap- 
pointed brevet  2d  lieutenant  of  topographical 
engineers;  became  1st  lieutenant  in  July,  1856; 
astronomer  and  surveyor  of  the  north-west 
boundary  commission,  Feb.  14,  1857 ;  captain, 
Sept.  9,  1861 ;  and  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers, Nov.  23,  1861.  He  commanded  a  brig- 
ade in  Burnside's  expedition  to  North  Carolina, 
fought  at  Roanoke  island  and  Newbern,  and  was 
promoted  to  be  a  major-general,  April  26, 1862 ; 
accompanied  Gen.  Burnside  when  he  joined 
the  army  of  the  Potomac ;  served  in  his  corps 
through  the  campaign  under  Gen.  Pope  before 
Washington,  and  that  under  Gen.  McOlellan  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia;  and  when  Burnside  as- 
sumed command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
became  his  chief  of  staff,  which  post  he  still  re- 
tains (Dec.  1862). 

PATRICK,  Maesena  R.,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Jeffer- 
son CO.,  N.  Y.,  March  15,  1811.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1835  and  assigned  to 


the  2d  infantry.  In  1836  he  was  promoted  to 
be  2d  lieutenant,  in  1839  1st  lieutenant,  and  in 
1847  captain.  He  was  ordered  to  Mexico  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  in  1849  was  bre  vetted  major 
*'  for  meritorious  conduct  while  serving  in  the 
enemy's  country."  Resigning  his  commission 
in  1850,  he  retired  to  his  farm  in  his  native 
county,  and  in  1859  was  appomted  president  of 
the  state  agricultural  college.  When  the  civil 
war  broke  out  he  accepted  the  office  of  inspec- 
tor-general in  the  New  York  state  militia,  to 
assist  in  organizing  the  volunteers.  He  was  ap- 
pointed brigadier-general  March  17,  1862,  and 
now  (Dec.  1862)  commands  a  brigade  in  Gen. 
Doubleday's  division  of  the  1st  (Reynolds's, 
formerly  Hooker's)  army  corps,  with  which  he 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Antietam. 

PATTERSON,  Robeet,  major-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  county 
Tyrone,  Ireland,  in  1792.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  at  an  early  age,  and  was  placed  with  a 
merchant  of  Philadelphia.  When  war  was  de- 
clared with  Great  Britain  in  1812  he  was  ap- 
pointed 1st  lieutenant  in  the  22d  infantry,  trans- 
ferred in  May,  1813,  to  the  32d  infantry,  and 
made  captain  in  1814.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  returned  to  commercial  life,  at  the  same  time 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  state  militia.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  Mexican  war  he  was 
appointed  major-general  of  volunteers.  In 
Dec.  1846,  he  marched  from  Matamoras  to 
Tampico,  embarked  his  troops  for  Vera  Cruz 
March  1,  1847,  commanded  his  division  at  the 
battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  led  the  cavalry  and  ad- 
vance brigades  in  the  pursuit,  and  the  next 
morning  entered  and  took  Jalapa.  For  his 
conduct  in  this  engagement  he  received  the 
thanks  of  Gen.  Scott.  After  the  peace  he  re- 
mained in  retirement  until  the  civil  war  of 
1861,  when  he  was  selected  by  Governor  Curtin 
to  command  the  Pennsylvania  three  months' 
volunteers.  He  was  immediately  assigned  to 
the  command  of  a  military  department  com- 
posed of  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
and  Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Early  in  June,  1861,  he  took  command  of  the 
troops  at  Chambersburg,  Penn.,  and  then  moved 
into  Maryland,  crossing  the  Potomac,  June  15, 
at  Williamsport.  He  was  ordered  to  return  to 
his  own  department,  but  after  doing  so  again 
crossed  the  Potomac  July  2,  and  pursued  the 
confederate  Gen.  T.  J.  Jackson  to  Hainesville. 
The  next  day  he  advanced  to  Martinsburg, 
where  he  was  obhged  to  wait  for  transportation, 
reenforcements,  and  artillery  until  July  15, 
when  he  marched  to  Bunker  Hill,  on  his  way 
thither  defeating  an  advance  guard  of  the  con- 
federates. When  Gen.  McDowell's  army  ad- 
vanced into  Virginia,  Gen.  Patterson  was  in- 
structed to  remain  at  Winchester  to  hold  in 
check  the  superior  forces  of  the  confederate 
Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston.  His  failure  to  do  this,  in 
consequence  of  which  Johnston,  reen forcing 
Beauregard  on  the  field  of  Bull  run,  July  21, 
gave  the  victory  to  the  confederates,  exposed 
him  to  severe  criticism.     On  July  27  he  was 
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honorably  discharged  from  the  service,  the  term 
of  enlistment  of  his  troops  having  expired. — 
Eeancis  Engle,  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
in  the  F.  S.  army,  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  Philadelphia,  May  7,  1821,  died  by  the  acci- 
dental discharge  of  a  pistol  in  his  own  hands  at 
Fairfax  Court  House,  Ya.,  ISTov.  22,  1862.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  university  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  entered  upon  mercantile  pursuits. 
When  war  was  declared  against  Mexico,  he  join- 
ed McOuUoch's  corps  of  Texas  rangers,  from 
which  he  was  appointed  in  June,  1847,  to  be 
2d  lieutenant  in  the  1st  artillery.  He  was 
made  1st  lieutenant  in  Oct.  1848,  and  captain 
in  the  9th  infantry  in  March,  1855.  In  1849 
he  was  sent  to  California  and  stationed  at  San 
Diego  and  San  Luis  Rey,  and  placed  in  charge 
of  the  construction  of  Fort  Yuma,  which  he 
then  commanded.  He  continued  in  active  ser- 
vice in  Mexico,  California,  and  the  territories 
until  1857,  when  he  resigned  his  commission. 
When  the  civil  war  broke  out  in  1861  he  was 
colonel  of  the  1st  Pennsylvania  volunteer  artil- 
lery, which  was  the  first  regiment  to  march 
through  Baltimore  after  the  riot  of  April  19, 
and  was  then  stationed  at  Poolesville  and 
Edwards's  ferry  on  the  Potomac.  He  was 
made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  April  11, 
1862,  joined  Gen.  McClellan  at  Yorktown,  and 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  2d  N'ew  Jersey 
brigade,  which  at  the  battle  of  Williamsburg 
repulsed  three  assaults  of  the  enemy.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  attached  to  Gen.  Si- 
gePs  corps. 

PAUL,  Gabriel  Ren^,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Missouri, 
was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1834,  and  ap- 
pointed brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  1st  infantry; 
became  1st  lieutenant  Oct.  26,  1836,  and  cap- 
tain April  19,  1846;  distinguished  himself  at 
Cerro  Gordo  and  Contreras,  and  was  brevetted 
major  for  gallantry  at  Ohapultepec,  Sept.  13, 
1847;  became  major  in  the  8th  infantry  April 
22, 1861,  and  lieutenant-colonel  April  25, 1862; 
exhibited  great  gallantry  in  expelling  the  con- 
federates from  ISTew  Mexico  in  1861 ;  and  was 
made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  Sept. 
1862,  and  assigned  to  duty  under  Gen.  Casey 
at  Washington. 

PEA  R&GE,  a  narrow  plateau  in  the  Bos- 
ton mountains,  Benton  co.,  Ark.,  where  was 
fought  a  battle,  March  6,  7,  and  8,  1862,  be- 
tween the  U.  S.  forces  under  Gen.  S.  R.  Curtis, 
and  the  confederates  under  Gen.  Yan  Dorn.  On 
March  1  Gen,  Curtis's  army  was  considerably 
depleted  by  the  absence  of  several  expeditions 
sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  or  routing 
various  confederate  bands  in  S.  W.  Missouri 
and  N".  Arkansas.  Gen.  Yan  Dorn  took  advan- 
tage of  this  state  of  affairs  to  march  upon  the 
principal  Union  camp,  which  was  then  near 
Sugar  creek,  Benton  co.  Gen.  Curtis  at  once 
called  in  his  scattered  forces  and  concentrated 
them  at  Sugar  creek,  a  short  distance  S.  of 
Pea  ridge.  On  the  6th,  while  Gen.  Sigel  was 
marching  with  his  division  from  Bentonville,  in 


obedience  to  these  orders,  his  rear  guard  was 
attacked  by  a  body  of  confederate  troops ;  after 
a  short  though  severe  action,  Sigel  cut  his  way 
through,  with  a  loss  of  28  killed  and  wounded, 
meeting  reenforcements  sent  by  Gen.  Curtis  to 
his  aid.  This  may  be  considered  the  open- 
ing engagement  of  the  three  days'  battle.  Dur- 
ing the  night  of  the  6th  Gen.  Yan  Dorn,  know- 
ing that  the  front  of  the  Union  position  was 
strong,  determined  to  attack  its  rear.  The 
army  of  Gen.  Curtis  was  situated  on  the  main 
road  from  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  to  Springfield, 
Mo.,  and  Gen.  Yan  Dorn  went  westward  around 
the  camp  at  Sugar  creek,  entering  the  road 
again  about  8  m.  IT.  of  it.  Gen.  Curtis  dis- 
covered this  design,  and  on  the  7th  determined' 
to  change  his  front  to  rear,  thus  fixing  his  left 
on  Sugar  creek  hollow,  bringing  his  centre 
across  Pea  ridge,  and  allowing  his  new  right 
to  rest  on  Cross  Timber  hollow.  While  this 
movement  was  in  progress,  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  7th,  Col.  Oarr,  on  the  right  of  the 
Union  line,  was  furiously  attacked  by  the  con- 
federate wing  under  Yan  Dorn  and  Price.  At 
the  same  time  Col.  Osterhaus  advanced  from 
the  Union  centre  with  cavalry  and  artillery  to 
break  the  reenforced  line  of  the  confederates ; 
he  was  at  first  overpowered,  but  being  strength- 
ened recovered  the  ground,  and  a  hard  fight 
ensued  between  the  divisions  of  Col.  Davis  and 
Gen.  Sigel  and  several  thousand  of  the  confed- 
erates under  McCulloch  and  Mcintosh ;  it  re- 
sulted in  the  complete  rout  of  that  portion  of 
the  confederates,  and  the  death  of  both  their 
generals.  Meanwhile  the  Union  right,  under 
Col.  Carr,  being  engaged  with  a  superior  force 
of  the  enemy,  was  compelled  slowly  to  retire, 
having  lost  heavily,  and  the  confederates  en- 
camped on  the  field.  Thus  the  second  day's 
fighting  resulted  in  a  partial  defeat  on  the 
Union  right,  and  a  brilliant  success  in  the  cen- 
tre, while  the  left  had  not  been  actually  en- 
gaged. It  was  clear  now  to  Gen.  Curtis  that 
the  confederates  had  concentrated  their  main 
force  upon  their  left  wing.  Col.  Carr's  division 
on  the  Union  right  was  therefore  reenforced  by 
Col.  Davis's  command,  and  Gen.  Sigel  on  the 
left  changed  his  front  so  as  to  face  the  right 
flank  of  the  confederate  position  with  a  formi- 
dable array  of  artillery.  Yan  Dorn  had  planted 
some  of  his  batteries  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill 
sloping  away  toward  the  rear,  but  precipitous 
in  front.  At  the  right  and  left  of  the  base  of  this 
hill  infantry  and  artillery  were  placed,  and  the 
possession  of  this  eminence  would  decide  the 
fate  of  the  day.  When  the  action  of  the  8th 
commenced,  at  about  8  in  the  morning,  the 
Union  troops  were  thus  posted  in  the  form  of 
an  arc  of  a  circle  enclosing  the  confederates. 
For  two  hours  a  terrible  fire  of  artillery  was 
kept  up  by  Sigel  on  their  right,  while  Col. 
Davis  and  Col.  Oarr  on  the  left  steadily  though 
slowly  advanced ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  half  hour 
more  they  showed  signs  of  a  desire  to  abandon 
their  position  on  the  hill.  At  this  moment,  one 
or  two  troublesome  batteries  at  the  base  of  the 
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height  having  been  silenced,  a  charge  of  two 
regiments  was  made,  supported  after  a  brief 
interval  by  an  advance  of  the  whole  Union 
line ;  the  result  was  a  total  rout  of  the  confeder- 
ates. Gen.  Sigel  followed  them  for  12  miles. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  ammunition,  a  large 
number  of  wagons,  and  1,000  stand  of  muskets 
were  captured.  The  Union  loss,  according  to 
the  official  report  of  Gren.  Curtis,  was  203  kill- 
ed, 972  wounded,  and  176  missing.  The  con- 
federate loss  was  nearly  or  quite  equal,  but  the 
numbers  are  not  accurately  known.  Among  the 
confederate  troops  in  this  battle  were  about 
5,000  Indians  of  the  Choctaw,  Cherokee,  and 
Chickasaw  tribes,  under  command  of  Gen.  Al- 
bert Pike;  After  the  action  many  of  the  Union 
dead  were  found  to  have  been  tomahawked, 
scalped,  and  mangled.  Gen.  Curtis  addressed  to 
Gen.  Van  Dorn  a  remonstrance  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  received  assurances  that  the  latter 
would  *unite  with  him  in  suppressing  similar 
atrocities  by  stopping  the  employment  of  In- 
dians, and  punishing  those  who  had  already 
committed  the  alleged  crime. — ^Another  action 
took  place,  Oct.  22, 1862,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Maysville,  near  the  same  point,  between  Gen. 
J.  G.  Blunt  and  a  confederate  force  belonging  to 
the  army  of  Gen.Hindman.  Gen.  J.  M.  Schofield, 
in  command  of  the  army  of  the  frontier,  learning 
that  the  forces  of  Gen.  Hindman  were  in  camp 
at  Pea  ridge,  despatched  Gen.  Blunt  to  attack 
them  from  the  north-west,  while  he  himself 
moved  toward  Huntsville,  Ark.,  whence  he 
could  advance  upon  them  from  the  south.  Gen. 
Blunt  came  upon  the  force,  numbering  7,000, 
near  the  old  battle  field  of  Pea  ridge,  and  com- 
pletely routed  them,  capturing  all  their  artil- 
lery, supplies,  and  means  of  transportation. 
Gen.  Schofield  drove  the  broken  columns  into 
the  Boston  mountains,  but  could  bring  them  to 
no  action.  The  loss  of  life  in  this  aftair,  which 
is  sometimes  called  the  battle  of  Maysville, 
was  small  on  the  Union  side,  though  consider- 
able upon  the  other. 

PEACH  ORCHARD.    See  CmcKAHOMmT. 

PECK,  John  Jay,  major-general  of  volunteers 
in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Manlius,  Onondaga 
CO.,  N".  Y.,  Jan.  4,  1821.  He  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1843,  and  brevetted  a  2d  lieuten- 
ant in  the  2d  artillery.  Upon  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Mexican  war  he  was  attached  to  Cuncan's 
battery  of  flying  artillery,  and  was  present  at  the 
battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma, 
and  at  the  siege  of  Monterey.  In  1847  he 
joined  the  army  under  Scott  at  Vera  Cruz,  and 
at  the  storming  of  the  batteries  and  works  at 
Molino  del  Rey  turned  a  captured  gun  upon 
the  enemy  with  great  effect.  For  his  good  con- 
duct in  this  engagement  he  was  brevetted  a 
majoli^  having  previously  received  the  brevet 
rank  of  captain  for  his  services  at  Contreras 
and  Churubusco.  In  1853  he  resigned  his 
commission  and  settled  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  as  a 
banker.  He  was  a  member  of  the  democratic 
national  presidential  conventions  of  1856  and 
1860,  and  in  the  former  year  an  unsuccessful 


candidate  for  congress.  Upon  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war  he  offered  his  services  to  the 
president,  was  in  Aug.  1861  appointed  a  brig- 
adier-general of  volunteers  in  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  accompanied  his  brigade  to  York- 
town,  with  the  4th  army  corps  under  Gen.  Keyes. 
He  arrived  with  reenforcements  at  a  critical 
period  of  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  and  to  the 
steadiness  of  his  troops,  who  withstood  re- 
peated attacks  from  a  greatly  superior  force, 
the  preservation  of  the  army  from  a  rout  was 
in  a  great  measure  attributed  by  Gen.  Keyes  in 
his  official  report.  He  commanded  his  brigade 
at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  where  he  had  a  horse 
shot  under  him ;  and  during  the  siege  of  Rich- 
mond was  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  tho 
Chickahominy  below  the  railroad,  and  also  of 
the  White  Oak  swamp,  covering  the  left  flank 
of  the  army.  On  the  morning  of  June  28  he 
commenced  the  flank  movement  toward  the 
James  river,  by  crossing  the  White  Oak  swamp 
and  taking  a  position  near  Richmond,  which  he 
held  in  conjunction  with  Gen.  Couch  for  two 
days,  when  both  generals  joined  the  forces  under 
Gen.  Porter  on  their  march  to  the  James  river. 
During  the  movement  of  the  army  from  Turkey 
creek  to  Harrison's  Landing  he  commanded  the 
rear  guard.  He  was  soon  afterward  appointed 
major-general,  to  date  from  July  4. 

PEMBERTON",  John  C,  a  general  in  the 
service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania about  1818,  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1837,  and  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  4th  artillery ;  became  1st  lieutenant  March 
19,  1842;  was  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Worth 
during  the  Mexican  war;  was  brevetted  cap- 
tain for  gallantry  at  Monterey,  Sept.  23,  1846, 
and  major  for  gallantry  at  Molino  del  Rey, 
Sept.  8,  1847;  distinguished  himself  also  at 
Contreras  and  Churubusco,  and  at  the  capture 
of  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  which  he  was  wound- 
ed; became  captain  in  Sept.  1850,  and  resigned 
April  29,  1861.  He  entered  the  confederate 
service  as  a  brigadier-general,  has  served  main- 
ly in  the  South,  and  now  (Dec.  1862)  commands 
the  army  opposed  to  that  of  Gen.  Grant  in  N". 
E.  Mississippi.  He  is  now  a  lieutenant-general. 
PERRYVILLE,  a  village  in  Boyle  co.,  Ky., 
about  45  m.  S.  of  Frankfort,  near  wliich  was 
fought  on  Oct.  8,  1862,  a  severe  battle  between 
the  national  forces  under  Gens.  A.  McD.  Mc- 
Cook  and  Gilbert  and  a  confederate  army  com- 
manded by  Gens.  Bragg  and  Polk.  During  the 
retreat  of 'the  confederates  through  Kentucky  in 
the  early  part  of  October,  Gen.  McOook's  corps 
formed  the  left  column  of  the  pursuing  national 
troops,  and  at  10  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the 
8th  two  divisions  of  this  body,  commanded  by 
Gens.  Rousseau  and  James  S.  Jackson,  encoun- 
tered a  superior  confederate  force  at  Chaplin^s 
hill,  between  Mackville  and  Perryville,  and  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  latter  place.  The 
two  armies  were  formed  confronting  each  other 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  town,  and  shortly  after 
midday  the  action  opened  between  the  skir- 
mishers and  artillery  of  either  side.    The  left  of 
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the  Union  line  was  held  by  a  brigade  of  raw 
troops  of  Jackson's  division,  commanded  by 
Gen.  Terrill,  the  centre  and  right  by  the 
division  of  Kousseau,  and  the  remainder  of 
Jackson's  division  was  kept  in  reserve  in  the 
rear.  At  a  considerable  distance  on  the  right 
was  the  corps  of  Gen.  Gilbert.  At  about  1 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  confederate  right 
fell  furiously  upon  the  brigade  of  Terrill,  which 
after  a  brief  resistance  broke  and  retired  in 
confusion,  leaving  a  battery  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Both  Jackson  and  Terrill  were 
killed  while  endeavoring  to  rally  their  troops, 
who  took  refuge  behind  the  brigade  of  Stark- 
weather. Here  the  progress  of  the  confeder- 
ates was  stayed,  while  on  the  Union  centre  and 
right  the  troops  of  Rousseau  held  their  position 
with  great  steadiness.  Gilbert's  troops,  though 
separated  by  a  considerable  interval  from  Mc- 
Cook,  rendered  him  efficient  support  at  a  criti- 
cal period  of  the  day,  and  resisted  every  effort 
of  the  enemy  to  force  their  position.  For  sev- 
eral hours  the  battle  continued  without  ma- 
terial advantage  to  either  side;  but  the  great 
preponderance  of  the  confederates  in  numbers 
becoming  evident.  Gen.  McOook  sent  to  Gen. 
Buell,  who  was  some  miles  in  his  rear,  for  re- 
enforcements.  Before  they  could  reach  the 
field,  the  main  Union  line  had  retired  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  a  favorable  position  on  rising 
ground,  and  the  battle  was  over,  both  armies 
bivouacking  for  the  night  within  half  a  mile  of 
each  other.  The  last  incident  of  the  fight  was 
a  gallant  charge  by  Carlin's  brigade  of  Gilbert's 
corps,  through  the  streets  of  Perryville,  when 
a  number  of  confederate  prisoners  and  wagons 
were  captured.  By  daybreak  of  the  9th  the 
troops  of  Gen.  Thomas  L.  Crittenden  had  joined 
McCook,  and  the  enemy,  apprehensive  of  being 
outnumbered,  retired  about  the  same  time  in 
the  direction  of  Harrodsburg,  leaving  the  field 
in  the  possession  of  the  national  troops.  Ac- 
cording to  the  official  report  of  Gen.  Bragg, 
five  confederate  divisions,  commanded  by  Gens. 
Polk,  Hardee,  Cheatham,  Buckner,  and  Ander- 
son, participated  in  this  battle,  and  their  total 
loss  amounted  to  upward  of  2,500,  which  is 
probably  an  underestimate.  The  Union  loss, 
according  to  the  official  report  of  Gen.  Buell, 
amounted  to  4,348. 

PHELPS,  John  Wolcott,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Guil- 
ford, Yt.,  ISTov.  13,  1813.  He  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1836,  and  appointed  brevet  2d 
lieutenant  in  the  4th  artillery ;  performed  sev- 
eral campaigns  in  Florida  and  the'Cherokee  IN'a- 
tion;  became  1st  lieutenant  July  7,  1838;  was 
offered  a  brevet  as  captain  for  gallantry  at 
Oontreras  and  Ohurubusco,  which  he  dechned ; 
and  became  captain  in  March,  1850,' while  mem- 
ber of  a  board  for  preparing  the  present  system 
of  heavy  artillery  instruction,  which  was  formed 
at  his  own  suggestion.  He  then  became  com- 
manding officer  of  Fort  Brown,  Texas,  where 
he  broke  up  a  large  fiUibuster  expedition  against 
northern  Mexico  and  Cuba.    He  served  in  the 


Utah  expedition  under  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston, 
and  resigned  Nov.  2,  1859,  being  unwilling  to 
have  his  services  directed  to  the  countenance 
and  support  of  Mormonism,  as  he  believed  they 
were  while  holding  his  commission,  and  being, 
dissatisfied  with  other  demoralizing  influences, 
growing  out  of  the  domination  of  slavery,  to 
which  in  his  judgment  the  army  had  become 
subject.  He  now  took  up  his  residence  at 
Brattleborough,  Yt.,  and  in  April,  1861,  became 
colonel  of  the  1st  Yermont  volunteers.  He 
established  and  commanded  for  some  time  the 
intrenched  camp  at  ISTewport  News  near  For- 
tress Monroe ;  was  made  a  brigadier-general 
with  rank  from  May  IT,  1861 ;  was  attached  to 
Gen.  Butler's  expedition  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  sailed  from  Fortress  Monroe  Nov.  27,  at  the 
head  of  the  advance  of  that  expedition  ;  landed 
at  Ship  island.  Miss.,  Dec.  4,  and  issued  a  procla- 
mation to  the  loyal  citizens  of  the  South-West, 
informing  them  that  every  slave  state  admitted 
into  the  Union  since  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution had  been  so  admitted  in  violation  there- 
of; that  the  old  slave  states  were  bound  by  the 
highest  considerations  of  honor  and  morality 
to  abolish  slavery;  that  slave  labor  and  free 
institutions  were  incompatible  ;  and  that  the 
motto  of  his  command  would  be  "  Free  labor 
and  workingmen's  rights."  Gen.  Butler,  still  in 
Massachusetts,  at  once  disavowed  this  procla- 
mation ;  but  Gen.  Phelps  remained  in  command 
at  Ship  island  until  the  departure  of  the  expe- 
dition against  New  Orleans.  He  received,  w  ith 
Commander  Porter  of  the  navy,  the  surrender 
of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  April  28,  and 
on  May  1  assisted  in  taking  possession  of  New 
Orleans.  He  soon  afterward  occupied  the  con- 
federate works  near  Carrollton,  6  or  7  miles 
above  the  city,  on  the  Mississippi,  and  while 
there  became  involved  in  a  disagreement  with 
Gen.  Butler  with  regard  to  the  disposition  to  be 
made  of  negroes  who  sought  protection  under 
the  U.  S.  flag.  Gen.  Phelps  desired  to  enlist  and 
discipline  them  as  soldiers,  and  had  actually  en- 
rolled a  considerable  number  of  them,  when 
Gen.  Butler  ordered  him  to  abandon  this  mili- 
tary organization  and  employ  the  men  in  felling 
trees  and  other  labor  of  that  sort.  On  July  31 
Gen.  Phelps  resigned,  but  Gen.  Butler  refused 
to  accept  his  resignation.  The  war  department 
however  finally  yielded  to  his  desire,  and  he 
thus  left  the  service  Sept.  8,  1862,  and  returned 
to  his  residence  at  Brattleborough. 

PHILIPPI,  a  small  village  of  Barbour  co., 
Ya.,  on  Tygart's  Yalley  river,  about  70  m.  S. 
E.  from  Wheeling,  where  an  engagement  took 
place  June  3, 1861,  between  the  Union  troops  un- 
der Cols.  Kelley,  Dumont,  and  Lander,  and  the 
confederates  under  Col.  G.  A.  Porterfield.  The 
Union  force  marched  from  Grafton  in  twi%  bod- 
ies, one  under  Col.  Kelley  going  by  a  circuitous 
route  in  order  to  cut  off  the  confederate  line  of 
retreat,  and  the  other  under  Cols.  Dumont  and 
Lander  marching  more  directly  to  make  a  si- 
multaneous attack  in  front.  Philippi  was  reach- 
ed by  the  latter  body  early  on  the  morning  of 
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June  3,  at  whicli  time  it  was  held  by  about 
2,000  troops ;  the  Union  force  made  a  sudden 
attack,  and  at  once  put  the  confederates  to 
flight,  their  retreat  being  made  more  disorderly 
by  the  appearance  of  Ool.  Kelley's  command 
on  their  flank.  The  latter  body,  however,  had 
been  misled  with  regard  to  the  road,  and  had 
come  in  at  a  point  which  did  not  allow  them 
to  capture  the  retiring  enemy,  who  mostly  es- 
caped ;  a  considerable  amount  of  property  was 
however  taken.  The  Union  loss  was  only  2  or 
3  killed  and  wounded,  among  the  latter  being 
Ool.  Kelley.  The  confederates  lost  16  killed, 
a  large  number  wounded,  and  10  prisoners. 

PIKEVILLE,  or  Piketon,  the  capital  of 
Pike  CO.,  Ky.,  on  the  "W.  fork  of  the  Big  Sandy 
river,  160  m.  E.  S.  E,  from  Frankfort.  Early 
in  'Nov,  1861,  Gen.  Nelson  ordered  an  advance 
to  be  made  upon  this  place,  where  Ool.  John 
S.  Williams  was  in  command  of  1,000  confed- 
erates. The  advance  was  made  in  two  columns, 
each  consisting  of  about  2,500  men;  the  first 
left  Prestonburg  on  IsTov.  7  and  marched  by  a 
circuitous  route  to  cut  off  the  confederate  re- 
treat ;  the  second  left  the  same  point  on  the 
8th,  and  moved  by  a  direct  road.  When  the 
latter  body  were  8  miles  from  Prestonburg  they 
were  attacked  in  a  mountain  gorge  by  TOO  con- 
federates ;  a  fight  of  an  hour  and  a  half  ensued, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  confederates  were 
dispersed,.  30  of  their  dead  being  left  on  the 
field ;  the  Union  loss  was  6  killed  and  24  wound- 
ed. As  the  defeated  troops  retired  they  de- 
stroyed bridges  and  obstructed  roads,  thus  de- 
laying the  advance  of  Gen.  ISTelson,  who  did 
not  reach  Pikeville  till  Nov.  10.  In  the  mean 
while  the  force  which  first  left  Prestonburg  had 
marched  without  noteworthy  molestation,  hav- 
ing only  one  or  two  slight  encounters  with 
skirmishing  parties,  and  had  reached  Pikeville 
on  the  9th,  finding  the  last  of  the  confederate 
troops  just  evacuating  the  town. 

PITTSBURG  LA:^rDraG.    See  Shiloh. 

PLEASONTQ]^,  Alfeed,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  0.,  in  Jan.  1824.  He  was  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1844,  in  the  same  class  with 
Gens.  Buckner  and  Hancock,  and  appointed 
brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  1st  dragoons.  He 
was  promoted  to  be  full  2d  lieutenant  in  the 
2d  dragoons  in  1845,  and  ordered  to  Oorpus 
Ohristi,  whence  he  marched  with  the  army  of 
occupation  to  the  Eio  Grande.  He  was  bre- 
vetted  1st  lieutenant  for  a  gallant  charge  upon 
the  enemy's  batteries  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma. 
In  the  spring  of  1849  he  proceeded  to  Oalifornia 
to  report  for  duty  on  the  stafi*  of  Gen.  Persifor 
F.  Smith,  and  in  the  same  year  was  commis- 
sioned 1st  lieutenant.  He  afterward  served  in 
New  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  in  1854  was  or- 
dered to  Fort  Leavenworth.  In  1855  he  was 
promoted  to  be  captain.  He  was  acting  assist- 
ant adjutant-general  to  Gen.  Harney  during  the 
Sioux  expedition,  and  adjutant-general  t6  the 
same  officer  from  1856  to  1860  in  his  campaign 
against  the  Seminoles  in  Florida  and  his  opera- 


tions in  Kansas,  Oregon,  and  Washington  ter- 
ritories. In  March,  1861,  he  was  ordered  to 
Utah,  but  returning  to  the  east  with  the  troops 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  acted  as  colonel 
of  the  2d  cavalry  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  was  promoted  to  be  major  of  the  same 
regiment  in  Feb.  1862.  He  served  through  the 
campaign  on  the  peninsula  of  Yorktown,  was 
made  brigadier- general  of  volunteers  July  16, 
1862,  and  took  command  of  Gen.  Stoneman's 
cavalry  brigade.  After  the  battle  of  Antietam 
he  was  assigned  to  pursue  the  retreating  enemy, 
was  subsequently  despatched  to  intercept  Gen. 
Stuart's  rebel  cavalry  on  the  return  from  their 
raid  into  Pennsylvania,  and  when  McOlellan 
crossed  the  Potomac  into  Virginia  toward  the 
end  of  October,  he  led  the  vanguard  with  a  fly- 
ing column  composed  of  3  regiments  of  cavalry 
and  a  battery  of  flying  artillery. 

PLUMMER,  Joseph  B.,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts about  1822,  died  in  Oct.  1862.  He 
was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1841  and  ap- 
pointed 2d  lieutenant  in  the  1st  infantry  ;  be- 
came regimental  quartermaster  Jan.  1  and  1st 
lieutenant  March  15,  1848,  and  captain  May 
1,  1852;  rendered  valuable  service  to  Gen. 
Lyon  in  the  capture  of  Camp  Jackson  at  St. 
Louis,  May  10,  1861 ;  commanded  a  battalion 
of  regulars  in  the  battle  of  Wilson's  creek,  Mo., 
Aug.  10 ;  became  colonel  of  the  11th  Missouri 
volunteers,  commanded  at  Cape  Girardeau, 
Mo.,  and  defeated  Jeff".  Thompson  at  Frederic- 
town,  Mo.,  Oct.  21,  killing  158  and  capturing 
42  prisoners  and  one  cannon  ;  was  made  brig- 
adier-general Oct.  22, 1861 ;  participated  in  the 
capture  of  New  Madrid  and  Island  JSTo.  Ten, 
and  served  under  Gen.  Pope  in  the  campaign 
about  Corinth,  Miss.,  until  July,  1862,  when  he 
obtained  leave  of  absence  on  account  of  ill 
health,  from  which  he  never  recovered. 

POOOTALIGO,  a  village  of  Beaufort  dis- 
trict, S.  C,  about  35  m.  N.  from  Hilton  Head 
and  60  m.  S.  W.  from  Charleston.  Toward 
this  place  an  expedition  comprising  about  4,500 
men  with  several  pieces  of  artillery,  under  the 
command  of  Gens.  Brannan  and  Terry,  was 
despatched  from  Hilton  Head  on  the  night  of 
Oct.  21,  1862,  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring 
Broad  river  and  its  tributaries,  of  learning  the 
strength  of  the  confederate  forces  on  the  main- 
land, and  of  destroying  as  much  of  the  Charles- 
ton and  Savannah  railroad,  which  passes  near 
Pocotaligo,  as  could  be  effected  in  a  single  day. 
The  troops  landed  at  Mackay's  point,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Pocotaligo  and  Broad  rivers, 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  and  thence 
marched  toward  the  railroad,  12  m.  distant. 
Seven  miles  from  the  landing  place  the  head  of 
the  column  was  assailed  by  a  murderous  fire  of 
grape  and  shrapnel  from  a  battery  of  12  pieces 
so  posted  as  to  completely  command  the  road. 
After  a  sharp  fight  the  enemy,  who  were  in 
large  force,  were  driven  back  to  a  second  posi- 
tion, and  thence  to  a  bridge  crossing  the  Poco- 
taligo, about  half  a  mile  from  the  village.    This 
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structure  they  immediately  destroyed,  and  the 
national  troops,  being  without  the  means  to 
cross  and  having  exhausted  their  ammunition, 
were  compelled  at  about  6  P.  M.  to  return  to 
their  transports.  The  retreat  was  accomplished 
in  perfect  order.  A  force  of  500  men  under 
Ool.  Barton  had  meanwhile  proceeded  up  the 
Coosawhatchie  river,  and  attacked  the  town  of 
Ooosawhatchie,  through  which  passes  the  rail- 
road. They  fired  into  a  train  loaded  with  con- 
federate troops,  killing  and  wounding  a  number, 
tore  up  a  portion  of  the  track,  cut  the  telegraph 
wires,  and  retired  at  the  approach  of  a  large 
force  with  heavy  artillery.  The  total  Union 
loss  in  these  several  engagements  was  between 
500  and  600  ;  that  of  the  confederates,  owing 
to  their  superiority  in  position  and  in  artillery, 
was  much  less. 

POLK,  Leonidas,  bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  and  general  in  the  service 
of  the  confederate  states,  2d  cousin  of  the  late 
President  Polk,  born  in  Kaleigh,  E".  0.,  in 
1806,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1827 
and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  of  artillery, 
and  resigned  Dec.  1  following.  He  now  stud- 
ied theology,  was  ordained  deacon  in  the 
Episcopal  church  in  1830,  aad  ofiiciated  as  a 
clergyman  from  1831  till  1838,  when  he  be- 
came missionary  bishop  of  Arkansas  and  the 
Indian  territory  south  of  86°  80',  with  pro- 
visional charge  of  the  dioceses  of  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  and  the  missions  in 
the  republic  of  Texas.  This  ofiice  he  retained 
till  1841,  when  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Louis- 
iana, which  he  still  is,  his  residence  being  in 
Lafourche  parish,  where  he  has  extensive  plan- 
tations. In  July,  1861,  halving  been  solicited 
by  the  highest  military  and  civil  authorities 
of  the  confederate  government,  he  accepted 
the  commission  of  major-general  in  the  pro- 
visional confederate  army,  his  department  ex- 
tending from  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  on 
both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  extreme 
northern  limit  of  the  confederate  states.  He 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Memphis,  and  issued  a 
general  order,  July  13,  declaring  that  the  inva- 
sion of  the  South  by  the  federal  armies  "  comes 
bringing  with  it  a  contempt  for  constitutional 
liberty  and  the  withering  influence  of  the  infi- 
delity of  New  England  and  Germany  combin- 
ed." On  Sept.  4  he  transferred  his  head- 
quarters to  Columbus,  Ky.,  which  place  he  now 
occupied  with  1,000  men  and  fortified.  He 
was  nearly  killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  128-lb. 
gun,  ^OY.  11.  He  remained  in  command  at 
Columbus  until  its  evacuation,  March  1,  1862, 
when  he  proceeded  to  join  Beauregard's  army 
at  Corinth,  which  place  he  reached  at  the  head 
of  two  divisions  about  March  15.  He  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  served  afterward 
under  Bragg,  and  commanded  the,  2d  army 
corps  when  that  general  invaded  Kentucky  in 
Sept.  1862.  He  has  since  been  made  a  lieu- 
tenant-general. 

POPE,  Jomr,  major-general  of  volunteers 
and  brigadier-general  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born 


in  Kaskaskia,  111.,  March  12,  1823.  His  father 
was  Governor  Nathaniel  Pope  of  Virginia, 
who  removed  to  Kentucky,  afterward  settled 
in  Illinois,  was  a  delegate  to  congress  from 
Illinois  before  its  organization  as  a  state  in 
1818,  and  was  afterward  a  district  judge.  The 
son  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1842  and 
appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  corps 
of  topographical  engineers.  In  the  Mexican 
war  he  was  attached  to  the  army  under  Gen. 
Taylor.  ^  At  the  battle  of  Monterey  he  won  a 
commission  as  1st  lieutenant,  bearing  date  Sept. 
28,  1846 ;  and  for  gallant  and  meritorious  con- 
duct at  Buena  Vista  was  brevetted  a  captain, 
his  commission  being  dated  Feb.  23,  1847.  In 
1849  he  conducted  the  Minnesota  exploring  ex- 
pedition ;  having  accomplished  which,  he  was 
intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  an  expedition 
sent  out  by  the  government  to  test  the  feasi- 
bility of  boring  artesian  wells  in  the  celebrated 
Llano  Estacado  or  Staked  Plain,  stretching  be- 
tween Texas  and  New  Mexico.  In  1853  he 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  one  of  the  ex- 
peditions to  survey  the  route  of  the  Pacific 
railroad.  From  1854  to  1859  he  was  engaged  in 
exploring  the  Rocky  mountains,  during  which 
time  (July  1,  1856)  he  took  the  actual  rank  of 
captain.  In  the  political  campaign  of  1860 
Capt.  Pope  sympathized  with  the  republicans ; 
and  in  an  address  on  the  subject  of  "Fortifica- 
tions," read  before  a  literary  society  at  Cin- 
cinnati, he  satirized  the  policy  of  President 
Buchanan  in  unsparing  terms.  For  this  he  was 
court-martialled,  but  upon  the  recommendation 
of  Mr.  Holt,  postmaster-general,  the  matter 
was  dropped.  He  was  still  a  captain  in  the 
engineers  when  the  civil  war  broke  out  in 
1861,  and  was  one  of  the  ofiicers  detailed  by 
the  war  department  to  escort  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
Washington.  He  was  made  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers,  May  17, 1861,  and  appointed  to  a 
command  in  Missouri.  Gen.  Pope's  operations 
in  that  state,  protecting  railway  communica- 
tion, and  driving  out  guerilla  parties,  were 
attended  with  great  success.  The  most  im- 
portant engagement  with  which  he  was  then 
connected  was  that  at  Blackwater,  where,  by 
the  cooperation  of  Col.  J.  C.  Davis,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  prisoners  were  taken  and 
their  army  routed.  Gen.  Halleck  intrusted 
him  with  the  command  of  the  land  force  des- 
tined to  cooperate  with  Flag  Officer  Foote's 
flotiUa.  At  the  head  of  a  well  appointed  force 
he  left  Commerce,  Mo.,  marched  on  New  Mad- 
rid, captured  that  place,  and  after  the  surrender 
of  Island  No.  Ten  captured  a  large  number  of 
prisoners.  On  March  21,  1862,  he  was  ap- 
pointed major-general  of  volunteers.  When 
Gen.  Halleck  assumed  command  of  the  army 
on  the  upper  Tennessee  in  April,  he  ordered 
Gen.  Pope  to  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  gave  him 
a  position  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  national 
lines,  in  command  of  one  of  the  three  grand 
divisions  into  which  the  IJnion  forces  were  di- 
vided. He  vigorously  pursued  the  enemy  after 
the  evacuation  of  Corinth,  and  was  afterward 
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summoned  to  Washington  and  assigned  (June  26, 
1862)  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Virginia, 
consisting  of  Fremont's  (afterward  Sigel's), 
Banks's,  and  McDowell's  corps.  He  was  com- 
missioned brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army, 
July  14.  On  Aug.  9  a  division  of  his  army  under 
Gen.  Banks  had  a  severe  engagement  with  the 
confederates,  commanded  by  Jackson,  at  Cedar 
mountain.  On  the  17th  and  18th  Gen.  Pope 
drew  back  his  whole  force  across  the  Rappa- 
hannock. From  this  date  for  15  days  Gen. 
Pope,  who  had  been  reenforced  by  a  portion 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  fought  continuous- 
ly a  greatly  superior  force  of  the  enemy  under 
Gen.  Lee,  on  the  line  of  the  Rappahannock,  at 
Manassas  Junction,  at  Gainesville,  and  at  Ger- 
mantown  near  Chantilly  (see  Bull  Run),  in 
which  last  named  battle  Gens.  Kearny  and 
Stevens  were  killed.  Gen.  Pope  withdrew  his 
force  behind  Difficult  creek  between  Flint  hill 
and  Warrenton  turnpike,  from  which  position 
he  retired  within  the  fortifications  of  Wash- 
iugton,  and  on  Sept.  3  was  at  his  own  request 
relieved  of  the  command  of  the  army  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  was  assigned  to  that  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  ]^orth-West,  where  in  a  short  time 
he  completely  checked  the  outrages  of  the 
Indians  of  Minnesota.  Returning  to  "Washing- 
ton in  December,  he  testified  before  the  court 
martial  called  for  the  trial  of  Gen.  Fitz  John 
Porter,  accused  by  him  of  misconduct  before 
the  enemy  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  run. 

PORT  REPUBLIC,  a  viUage  of  Rockingham 
CO.,  Va.,  on  the  Shenandoah,  about  90  m.  S.  W. 
from  Winchester,  where  on  June  9,  1862,  was 
fought  a  severe  battle  between  the  confederate 
army  under  Gen.  T.  J.  Jackson  and  a  portion 
of  the  national  forces  commanded  by  Gen. 
Shields.  On  the  night  of  the  8th  Jackson,  de- 
feated at  Cross  Keys  by  Fremont,  continued  his 
retreat  up  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  in  the 
direction  of  Port  Republic,  5  m.  distant,  hop- 
ing to  cross  the  river  at  that  place  before  the 
arrival  of  Shields,  who,  he  was  informed  by 
his  scouts,  was  hastening  to  cut  him  off.  He 
was  anticipated  however  by  Col.  Carroll,  com- 
manding a  brigade  of  Shields's  division,  who 
entered  Port  Republic  on  the  morning  of  the 
8th,  driving  out  a  small  body  of  the  enemy. 
Carroll  had  been  ordered  to .  burn  the  bridge 
over  the  Shenandoah,  but  having  concluded  to 
hold  it,  he  placed  his  guns  in  a  position  to  com- 
mand the  passage.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
9th  Jackson's  advance  guard  reached  the  river 
and  opened  a  heavy  artillery  fire  npon  the  na- 
tional troops,  under  cover  of  which  a  confed- 
erate cavalry  force  crossed.  Repeated  but  un- 
availing efforts  were  now  made  by  Carroll  to 
destroy  the  bridge,  the  importance  of  which  to 
the  retreating  confederates,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing the  arrival  of  Tyler's  brigade  to  his  assist- 
ance, outnumbered  him  5  or  6  to  1,  became  ap- 
parent. In  every  instance  the  Union  troops 
were  driven  back  by  the  severity  of  the  enemy's 
fire ;  and  finally  after  an  obstinate  resistance 
they  were  compelled  to  retreat  down  the  valley 


toward  the  main  body  of  Shields's  division. 
Jackson  improved  the  opportunity  to  convey 
his  whole  force  across  the  river,  and  was  soon 
beyond  pursuit  of  Fremont  or  Shields.  Had 
the  bridge  been  destroyed  by  Carroll,  the  con- 
federates might  have  been  overpowered  by 
Fremont  and  their  whole  army  dispersed  or 
captured.  The  losses  on  both  sides  in  the  battle 
at  Port  Republic  were  severe. 

PORT  ROYAL,  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
South  Carolina,  in  St.  Helena  parish,  Beaufort 
district,  about  50  m.  S.  W.  from  Charleston, 
and  40  ra.  jSr.  E.  from  Savannah.  It  is  the  cen- 
tre of  the  rich  sea  island  cotton  region,  but  de- 
rives its  chief  importance  from  its  admirable 
harbor,  called  variously  Port  Royal  sound  or 
entrance,  or  Broad  river,  an  estuary  of  consid- 
erable width  on  its  S.  side,  which  affords  an- 
chorage for  vessels  drawing  23  feet  of  water. 
The  population  consists  chiefly  of  negroes,  and 
the  principal  village  is  Beaufort.  Ten  miles 
seaward  from  Port  Royal  entrance  lies  Port 
Royal  bar,  about  2  m.  in  width,  and  which  is 
crossed  by  a  devious  and  difficult  channel. — The 
national  government,  having  determined  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  to 
occupy  one  or  more  places  on  the  southern 
Atlantic  seaboard,  within  the  territory  of  the 
seceded  states,  fixed  upon  Port  Royal  as  a  chief 
naval  rendezvous,  and  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1861  preparations  w^ere  made  for  a 
joint  naval  and  military  expedition  thither. 
On  Oct.  21  the  land  forces,  numbering  about 
15,000  men,  under  Gen.  T.  W.  Sherman,  were 
embarked  at  Annapolis,  and  proceeded  to  For- 
tress Monroe,  where  the  fleet  of  war  vessels 
under  Flag  Officer  Du  Pont,  with  which  they 
were  to  cooperate,  had  assembled.  On  the  29th 
the  whole  fleet  of  transports  and  ships  of  war, 
comprising  upward  of  50  sail,  weighed  anchor 
and  stood  out  to  sea,  the  destination  of  the  ex- 
pedition being  then  unknown  except  to  the 
commanders.  On  the  afternoon  of  Nov.  1  a 
heavy  gale  set  in,  which  raged  with  unusual 
fury  for  30  hours,  dispersing  the  fleet  in  aU 
directions,  and  causing  the  loss  of  several  trans- 
ports and  of  a  quantity  of  valuable  material, 
beside  several  lives.  As  the  storm  abated  the 
ships  resumed  their  course,  and  on  the  4th  the 
steam  frigate  Wabash,  the  flag  ship  of  the 
squadron,  with  many  other  vessels,  arrived  off 
Port  Royal  bar.  Means  were  immediately  ta- 
ken to  find  the  channel  over  the  bar  and  replace 
the  buoys  removed  by  the  confederates;  and 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  gunboats 
and  transports  of  light  draught  were  sent  over, 
dispersing  a  fleet  of  small  confederate  steamers 
under  Commodore  Tatnall  which  sought  to 
obstruct  their  progress.  A  reconnoissance  sub- 
sequently discovered  the  fact  that  Hilton  head 
and  Bay  point,  commanding  the  N".  and  S.  sides 
of  Port  Royal  entrance,  which  is  about  2^  m. 
wide,  were  protected  by  works  of  great  strength, 
scientifically  constructed  and  mounted  with  guns 
of  heavy  caliber.  Fort  Walker  on  Hilton  head, 
the  defence  mainly  relied  upon  by  the  confed- 
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erates,  mounted  23  pieces,  several  of  which 
were  rifled ;  and  on  Bay  point  were  Fort  Beau- 
regard and  a  battery  half  a  mile  distant,  armed 
with  19  guns.    On  the  5th  the  Wabash  and  the 
large  frigates  and  transports  crossed  the  bar,  and 
after  a  second  reconnoissance  Du  Pont  deter- 
mined to  make  the  attack  on  the  succeeding  day, 
and  to  direct  his  chief  eflTorts  against  Fort  Walk- 
er.   The  6th  proving  stormy,  the  attack  was  de- 
ferred to  the  7th.     At  9^  A.  M.  of  that  day  the 
fleet  formed  in  two  columns,  of  which  the  larger 
was  headed  by  the  Wabash,  stood  into  Broad 
river,  steaming  close  to  Bay  point  as  they  pass- 
ed up,  and  pouring  broadsides  into  Fort  Beau- 
regard, and  then  turning  and  attacking  Fort 
Walker  on  their  return.     Their  course  thus  de- 
scribed an  ellipse  between  the  forts,  and  by 
concentrating  his  fire  upon  each  work  in  turn, 
and  continually  shifting  his  position,  Du  Pont 
expected  to  inflict  upon  the  enemy  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  damage  with  the  least  dan- 
ger to  himself    At  10  o'clock  the  action  be- 
came general,  and  for  4  hours  a  continuous 
stream  of  shot  and  shell  was  poured  into  the 
forts.     The  Wabash,  directed  by  Du  Pont  in 
person,  was  carried  by  the  soundings  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  shore,  and  her  heavy  guns, 
directed  with  great  deliberation,  played  with 
terrible  effect  upon  the  enemy,  while  she  her- 
self was  a  prominent  target  for  the  fire  of  either 
fort,   although    her  loss   was    inconsiderable. 
The  flag  ofl3cer  estimated  that  he  saved  100 
lives  by  keeping  under  weigh  and  bearing  in 
close.     After  the -first  circuit  a  number  of  the 
smaller  vessels  took  a  position  from  whence 
they  could  pour  a  destructive  enfilading  fire  on 
the  weak  left  flank  of  Fort  Walker,  leaving  the 
Wabash  with  2  or  8  other  ships  to  follow  the 
original  plan  of  attack.    At  2  P.  M.  the  ene- 
my's fire  began  to  slacken,  and  soon  after  they 
were  discovered    in  rapid   flight  from    Fort 
Walker  toward  a  neighboring  wood.    A  de- 
tachment immediately  landed  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  work,  and  on  the  succeeding  day 
Fort  Beauregard,  which  had  about  the  same 
time  been  evacuated,  was  also  occupied  by  the 
national  troops.    The  casualties  of  the  fleet  did 
not  exceed  31 ;    those  of  the  enemy  are  not 
known,  but  are  supposed  to  have  been  much 
greater.    They  abandoned  every  thing  in  their 
flight  except  their  muskets.     Forty-eight  guns 
and  a  large  quantity  of  material  of  war  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  national  forces.     The  village 
of  Beaufort  was  soon  after  taken  possession  of, 
and  the  whole  island  with  the  surrounding  ter- 
ritory and  harbors  have  since  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  national  government.    At  Hilton 
head  extensive  works,  with  hospitals  and  other 
buildings,  have  been  erected,  and  the  point  has 
served  as  a  base  of  operations  against  Savan- 
nah, Charleston,  and  other  places.    During  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1862  it  was  visited  by 
yellow  fever,  which  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
government  buildings  was  developed  in  a  malig- 
nant type,  and  proved  fatal  in  many  cases.    Of 
the  negroes  previously  attached  to  the  neigh- 


boring plantations  several  thousands  have 
sought  protection  within  the  Union  lines,  where 
they  are  fed,  clothed,  instructed  in  the  elemen- 
tary branches  of  knowledge,  and  in  some  in- 
stances employed  at  regular  wages.  One  or 
more  regiments  of  negroes  have  also  been  or- 
ganized, which,  so  far  as  they  have  been  tested, 
have  proved  themselves  efficient  soldiers. 

PORTEE,  Andeew,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, entered  the  military  academy  in  1836, 
but  left  it  the  next  year.  He  was  appointed 
1st  lieutenant  of  the  mounted  rifles  in  1846, 
was  distinguished  at  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo, 
was  made  captain  in  1847,  and  in  August  of 
the  same  year  was  brevetted  major  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct  in  the  battles  of  Oon- 
treras  and  Churubusco.  In  Sept.  1847,  he  was 
brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  for  gallantry  at 
Chapultepec.  He  afterward  served  in  Texas 
and  the  South- West,  and  in  1860  was  in  com- 
mand of  Fort  Craig.  At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war  in  1861  he  was  ordered  to  Wash- 
ington, and  promoted  to  the  command  of  the 
16th  infantry.  He  had  charge  of  a  brigade  at 
the  battle  of  Bull  run,  and  when  Col.  Hunter 
was  wounded  succeeded  him  in  the  command 
of  the  2d  division.  He  was  soon  after  the  battle 
appointed  brigadier- general  of  volunteers,  his 
commission  dating  from  May  17,  and  was  made 
provost  marshal  general  of  Washington.  He 
subsequently  held  the  same  appointment  for 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  but  after  Gen. 
McClellan's  retreat  from  the  Chickahominy  to 
the  James  river  was  relieved  from  duty  with 
that  army.  In  the  autumn  of  1862  he  was 
ordered  to  Harrisburg,  Penn.,  to  assist  in  or- 
ganizing and  sending  forward  troops.  Early  in 
!N"ovember  he  was  assigned  to  command  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  charged  with  the 
duties  of  provost  marshal  general. 

POETEE,  David  D.,  an  American  naval  offi- 
cer, youngest  son  of  Commodore  David  Porter, 
born  in  Philadelphia,  entered  the  navy  as  mid- 
shipman in  Feb.  1829,  cruised  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean under  Commodore  Biddle  until  1831, 
and  after  a  year's  leave  of  absence  returned  to 
the  same  station  with  Commodore  Patterson^ 
He  passed  his  examination  in  1835,  was  attach- 
ed to  the  coast  survey  service  from  1836  to 
1841,  became  lieutenant  in  the  latter  year,  and 
was  ordered  to  the  frigate  Congress,  in  which 
he  cruised  in  Mediterranean  and  Brazilian  wa- 
ters for  4  years.  In  1845  he  was  ordered  to 
the  national  observatory  at  Washington.  Dur- 
ing the  Mexican  war  he  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  naval  rendezvous  at  New  Orleans ;  then 
returned  to  the  coast  survey ;  and  from  1849 
to  1853  was  in  command  successively  of  the 
California  mail  steamers  Panama  and  Georgia. 
He  was  now  variously  employed  until  1861, 
when  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  commander, 
put  in  command  of  the  steam  sloop  Powhatan, 
and  sent  to  Pensacola  to  join  the  gulf  blockading 
squadron.  When  the  expedition  against  New 
Orleans  was  about  to  sail  in  1862,  he  was  order- 
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edhome  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  mortar  flotilla, 
comprising  21  mortar  boats  and  several  steam- 
ers, with  which  he  cooperated  with  Flag  Officer 
Farragut  in  the  capture  of  the  Mississippi  forts 
and  the  nnsuocessful  attack  upon  Yicksburg. 
He  was  afterward  ordered  with  his  flotilla  to 
the  James  river,  and  in  October  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  Mississippi  gunboat  flotilla, 
with  the  rank  of  acting  rear  admiral. — William 
D.,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Louisiana 
about  1809,  was  appointed  to  the  navy  from  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1823.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war  he  was  cruising  on  the  Pacific  station 
in  the  sloop  of  war  St.  Mary's,  with  the  rank  of 
commander.  His  loyalty  being  suspected,  he 
wrote  to  the  government  a  letter  in  his  defence, 
which  was  published  and  excited  much  com- 
ment. Subsequently  he  was  ordered  to  the 
Mississippi  to  assist  in  fitting  out  the  gunboat 
flotilla,  and  placed  in  command  of  the  Essex, 
which  he  caused  to  be  covered  with  iron  plates. 
He  took  part  in  the  attack  on  Yicksburg,  and 
afterward  engaged  the  iron-clad  confederate 
gunboat  Arkansas  near  Baton  Rouge.  The  ma- 
chinery of  the  Arkansas  becoming  deranged, 
she  was  blown  up  by  her  own  commander. 
For  his  share  in  this  action  Commander  Porter 
was  nominated  to  be  commodore. 

PORTER,  FiTz  John,  major-general  of  vol- 
unteers and  brevet  brigadier-general  in  the 
regular  army  of  the  United  States,  born  in  ^ew 
Hampshire,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1845,  receiving  a  brevet  as  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  4th  artillery,  and  was  promoted  to  be  1st 
lieutenant  in  May,  184T.  Accompanying  his 
regiment  to  Mexico,  he  won  the  brevet  ranks 
of  captain  and  major  for  gallantry  at  Molino  del 
Rey  and  Ohapultepec,  and  at  the  battle  of  the 
Belen  gate  was  severely  wounded.  After  the 
peace  he  was  appointed  assistant  instructor  of 
artillery  at  West  Point,  became  adjutant  at  the 
military  academy  in  1853,  and  assistant  instruc- 
tor of  cavalry  and  artillery  in  1854.  In  June, 
1856,  he  was  appointed  assistant  adjutant-gen- 
eral, with  the  rank  of  captain,  and  two  months 
later  received  promotion  to  a  captaincy  and  re- 
linquished his  rank  in  the  line.  When  the  civil 
war  broke  out  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  5th 
infantry,  one  of  the  new  regiments  added  to  the 
regular  army.  Some  time  afterward  he  was 
appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  his 
commission  dating  from  May  17,  and  was  as- 
signed to  service  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
to  which  his  command  has  ever  since  belonged. 
He  was  soon  placed  at  the  head  of  a  division, 
and  when  the  army  was  divided  into  corps  just 
before  the  opening  of  the  Ohickahominy  cam- 
paign, he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
6th  corps.  He  directed  the  siege  works  before 
Yorktown,  and  was  governor  of  that  place 
for  a  short  time  after  its  evacuation.  When 
the  army  before  Richmond  fell  back  from  the 
Ohickahominy  to  the  James  river,  Gen.  Porter 
commanded  the  extreme  right,  and  received  the 
fiercest  attacks  of  the  enemy.  For  his  services 
in  this  campaign  he  was  promoted  to  be  major- 


general  of  volunteers,  July  4,  and  brevet  briga- 
dier-general in  the  regular  army,  to  date  from 
June  27.  He  led  the  retreat  when  Gen.  McOlel- 
lan  moved  from  Harrison's  Landing  to  Fortress 
Monroe,  and  was  temporarily  attached  to  Gen. 
Pope's  command  during  the  battles  which  im- 
mediately followed  between  the  Rappahannock 
and  Washington.  His  conduct  in  these  engage- 
ments was  severely  blamed  by  Gen.  Pope  in  his 
official  report,  ^nd  formal  charges  were  made 
against  him,  and  Gen.  Porter  was  in  conse- 
quence deprived  of  his  command,  but  at  the 
request  of  Gen.  McOlellan  he  w^as  restored  to 
duty,  and  participated  in  the  Maryland  cam- 
paign, commanding  the  reserve  in  the  battle  of 
Antietam.  In  November  he  was  relieved  and 
ordered  to  Washington  for  trial  by  court  mar- 
tial, which  is  not  yet  concluded  (Dec,  20, 1862). 

PRATT,  Oalvix  E.,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  IT.  S.  army,  born  near  Worcester, 
Mass.,  in  1828.  He  studied  law,  practised  for 
some  years  in  Worcester,  took  a  prominent  part 
in  politics,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Cincin- 
nati convention  which  nominated  Mr.  Buchan- 
an for  president.  In  1859  he  removed  to  New 
York  city,  where  he  pursued  his  profession 
until  1861,  and  then  raised  the  31st  regiment 
New  York  volunteers,  which  he  commanded 
at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  run,  being  attached 
to  Ool.  Davies's  brigade  in  Col.  Miles's  division. 
His  regiment  was  afterward  assigned  to  New- 
ton's brigade  in  Franklin's  division,  and  took 
part  in  the  battles  on  the  peninsula,  the  second 
battle  of  Bull  run,  and  the  battle  of  Antietam ; 
and  after  the  last  mentioned  engagement  he  was 
nominated  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He 
commands  a  brigade  in  Gen.  Howe's  division 
of- the  6th  army  corps,  now  under  Gen.  W.  F. 
Smith,  in  Maj.  Gen.  Franklin's  grand  division. 

PRENTISS,  Benjamin  Maybeeey,  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army, 
born  at  Belleville,  Wood  co.,  Ya.,  Nov.  23, 
1819.  In  1835  he  removed  with  his  father 
to  Missouri,  and  in  1841  to  Quincy,  111.,  where 
he  has  ever  since  resided,  working  for  several 
years  as  a  ropemaker,  and  afterward  engaging 
in  the  forwarding  and  commission  business.  In 
1844-'5  he  was  1st  lieutenant  of  a  company  in 
the  force  sent  to  quell  the  Mormon  difficulties 
in  Hancock  co.,  lU.  He  held  the  same  rank  in 
the  1st  Illinois  volunteers  during  the  Mexican 
war,  and  rose  to  be  captain.  In  1860  he  was 
an  unsuccessful  republican  candidate  for  con- 
gress. When  the  war  broke  out  in  1861,  he 
was  chosen  colonel  of  the  7th  Illinois  regi- 
ment, and  afterward  brigadier-general  of  the  3 
months'  troops,  having  for  a  time  command- 
ed at  Cairo,  111.  At  the  end  of  their  term  of 
service  the  president  appointed  him  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  to  date  from  May  17, 

1861.  He    served    in    Missouri    until    April, 

1862,  when  he  joined  Gen.  Grant's  army  3  days 
before  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  at  the  beginning 
of  which  he  was  taken  prisoner  with  a  large 
part  of  his  command.  He  was  released  in 
October,  and  is  now  (December)  a  member  of 
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the  court  martial  for  the  trial  of  Gen.  Pitz  John 
Porter  at  "Washington. 

^  PRESTOJSr,  William,  a  general  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  confederate  states,  born  near  Louis- 
ville, Kj.,  Oct.  16,  1816.  He  studied  at  the 
Jesuits'  college  of  St.  Joseph's  at  Bardstown, 
Ky.,  and  afterward  at  Kew  Haven,  and  was 
graduated  in  1838  at  the  law  school  of  Harvard 
university.  He  settled  at  Louisville  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law,  which  he  continued  until  Oct. 
1847,  when  he  entered  the  U.  S.  military  ser- 
vice as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  4th  Kentucky 
volunteers.  He  was  honorably  discharged  in 
July,  1848,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with 
Mexico,  when  he  returned  to  his  professional 
labors,  and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention to  revise  the  constitution  of  the  state, 
which  met  at  Frankfort,  June  11,  1850.  In 
1850  and  1851  he  was  a  member  of  the  state 
legislature,  and  in  1852,  being  then  a  member 
of  tlie  whig  party,  he  advocated  the  election  to 
the  presidency  of  Gen.  Scott ;  but  the  progress 
of  the  controversy  respecting  slavery,  resulting 
from  the  Kansas-Kebraska  bills  of  1854,  after- 
ward led  him  to  attach  himself  to  the  demo- 
cratic party,  and  in  1856  he  was  a  member  of 
the  national  convention  at  Cincinnati,  by  which 
Mr .  Buchanan  was  nominated  for  the  presi- 
dency, a  measure  in  which  he  heartily  concur- 
red. On  the  resignation  by  Mr.  Augustus 
Caesar  Dodge  of  the  office  of  envoy  extraordi- 
nary at  the  court  of  Spam,  President  Buchanan 
appointed  Mr.  Preston  to  that  post,  March  12, 
1859.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1861  he 
resigned  his  office  without  waiting  to  be  super- 
seded by  the  administration  of  President  Lin- 
coln, and  returning  to  Kentucky  used  his  in- 
fluence to  induce  the  people  of  the  state  to  take 
sides  with  the  southern  confederacy.  In  Nov. 
1861,  he  was  chosen  by  the  so  called  sovereignty 
convention,  which  met  at  Russellville,  a  com- 
missioner to  visit  Eichmond,  and  negotiate  with 
the  confederate  government  for  the  admission 
of  Kentucky  into  the  confederacy.  He  was 
subsequently  appointed  a  brigadier-general  in 
the  confederate  army.  He  served  under  Gen. 
Bragg  during  the  invasion  of  Kentucky  by  the 
confederates  in  Sept.  1862.  A  private  letter  of 
his,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  U.  S.  offi- 
cers in  iN'ov.  1862,  exhibited  great  despondency 
with  regard  to  the  confederate  cause.  Previous 
to  the  civil  war  he  Vas  believed  to  be  one  of 
the  richest  men  in  Kentucky. 

PEIOE,  STERLiNa,  a  general  in  the  service 
of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Virginia,  em- 
igrated to  Missouri,  and  was  a  representative  in 
congress  from  the  3d  district  of  that  state  dur- 
ing the  first  two  years  of  President  Polk's  ad- 
ministration. He  commanded  the  2d  regiment 
of  Missouri  volunteers  in  the  Mexican  war,  and 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  IJ.  S.  vol- 
unteers July  20,  1847.  He  was  governor  of 
Missouri  from  1853  to  1857,  including  the  pe- 
riod of  the  so  called  "  border  ruffian  war"  be- 
tween the  Missourians  and  the  settlers  of  Kan- 
sas ;  and  he  was  bank  commissioner  of  the  state 


when  the  civil  war  commenced  in  1861.  Being 
a  leader  of  the  ultra  pro-slavery  and  secession 
party  in  Missouri,  he  was  chosen  president  of 
the  state  convention,  Feb.  28,  1861,  and  was 
naturally  selected  as  a  military  chief  by  those 
who  had  determined  to  separate  the  state  from 
the  federal  Union ;  and  as  general-in-chief  of 
the  militia  of  the  state,  acting  in  concert  with 
Gov.  0.  F.  Jackson,  he  began  in  April  to  take 
.  measures  looking  to  that  end.  The  legislature 
voted.  May  10,  to  call  out  the  militia,  but  on 
May  21  Price  made  an  agreement  with  Gen. 
Harney,  then  commanding  the  IJ.  S.  forces  in 
the '  state,  in  which  he  pledged  himself  to 
maintain  order  among  the  people.  Gen.  Har- 
ney insisted  that  he  must  dismiss  the  troops 
called  out  under  the  recent  act  of  the  legis- 
lature; but  Price  refused,  though  on  June  4 
he  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  brigadier- 
generals  of  militia  commanding  military  dis- 
tricts in  Missouri,  stating  that  he  should  adhere 
to  his  agreement.  On  June  11  he  held  an  in- 
terview with  Gen.  Lyon  and  Col.  Blair,  but  no 
pacific  result  was  arrived  at,  after  which  active 
warlike  operations  at  once  began.  Gen.  Lyon 
proceeded  into  the  interior  with  the  U.  S. 
forces  at  St.  Louis.  Price  retreated  from  Jefier- 
son  City,  hitherto  his  head-quarters,  to  Boone- 
viUe,  but,  being  opposed  to  making  a  stand 
there,  withdrew  before  the  battle  of  June  17 ; 
fought  in  the  battle  of  Wilson's  creek,  Aug.  10, 
where  Ben  McCulloch  commanded;  attacked 
Lexington  Sept.  17,  took  it  after  three  days' 
fighting  on  the  20th,  with  3,500  prisoners,  and 
evacuated  it  Oct.  5,  before  the  advance  of  Gen. 
Fremont,  receiving  for  its  capture  the  thanks  of 
the  confederate  congress  in  December ;  issued 
a  proclamation  from  Neosho  in  November  call- 
ing for  50,000  volunteers;  visited  Eichmond 
during  the  ensuing  winter,  and  was  transferred 
from  the  service  of  Missouri  to  that  of  the  con- 
federate states,  with  the  rank  of  major-general ; 
was  one  of  the  principal  generals  in  the  battle 
of  Pea  ridge,  March  6,  7,  8, 1862,  where  he  was 
wounded ;  joined  the  army  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  fought  at  luka  Sept.  20,  and  at  Cor- 
inth Oct.  3,  4,  5 ;  and  now  (Dec.  1862)  com- 
mands the  advance  of  the  army  in  northern 
Mississippi  under  Lieut.  Gen.  Pemberton,  op- 
posed to  the  U.  S.  forces  under  Major-Gen, 
Grant.  He  is  regarded  as  a  general  of  great 
ability. 

PEIM,  Don  Juan,  count  of  Ecus,  a  Spanish 
general  and  statesman,  born  in  1814  in  a  vil- 
lage of  Catalonia.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  in  Spain,  he  entered  the  army  of  the 
queen,  in  1833  distinguished  himself  in  Cata- 
lonia, and  soon  became  in  succession  colonel 
and  general.  Peace  being  concluded,  he  de- 
clared himself  in  favor  of  the  progresistas  and 
of  Espartero ;  but  after  a  while  he  with  the 
more  advanced  portion  of  his  party  united 
with  the  moderados  for  the  expulsion  of  Espar- 
tero. "When,  in  1843,  Ecus,  Barcelona,  and 
other  towns  rose  for  the  constitution  of  1837 
and   for  Espartero,  and  the  captain-generals 
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showed  no  energy,  Prim  compelled  the  captain- 
general  of  Oationia  to  give  him  troops,  and 
in  a  short  time  suppressed  the  insurrection,  for 
which  exploit  he  was  created  count  of  Reus. 
In  1844  Ms  opposition  to  the  use  which  the 
moderados  attempted  to  make  of  their  common 
victory  led  to  his  sudden  arrest,  the  moderados 
charging  him  with  being  privy  to  a  plot  against 
Narvaez,  Concha,  and  other  generals,  and  he 
was  sentenced  to  6  years'  imprisonment  in  a 
fort  of  the  colonies.  He  was,  however,  par- 
doned by  the  queen  in  1845,  and  appointed 
governor -general  of  Porto  Rico,  and  retained 
the  office  for  one  year,  but  remained  upon  the 
island  until  1849.  Failing  to  receive  an  ap- 
pointment, he  was  elected  to  the  cortes,  when 
he  again  acted  with  the  opposition.  In  order 
to  remove  him  from  Madrid,  the  ministry  as- 
signed him  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Paris, 
which  he  however  declined,  preferring  to  go 
to  Turkey,  and  being  an  eyewitness  of  the  ori- 
ental war.  In  1854  he  was  recalled  to  Madrid, 
and  in  1855  appointed  captain-general  of  Gra- 
nada, In  1857,  being  subjected  to  another 
prosecution;  he  was  sentenced  to  5  years'  im- 
prisonment in  a  fort,  yet  soon  pardoned,  and  in 
1860  appointed  inspector-general  of  engineers. 
In  the  war  against  Morocco  (1859-60)  he  com- 
manded the  reserve,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  battles  and  in  the  success  of  the 
Spanish  army.  In  the  English,  Spanish,  and 
French  expedition  against  Mexico  in  1861,  Gen. 
Prim  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Spanish  army  of  invasion,  and  as  such  conclud- 
ed with  the  Mexicans  the  treaty  of  Soledad,  in 
consequence  of  which  Spain  and  England  with- 
drew from  the  invasion.  In  a  letter  to  the 
emperor  ITapoleon,  which  made  considerable 
sensation,  Gen.  Prim  sharply  criticized  the 
French  policy  in  Mexico. 

PRINCE,  Heney,  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Eastport,  Me., 
Jan.  19,1811.  He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1835  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the 
4th  infantry,  became  1st  lieutenant  in  1838,  and 
being  ordered  to  Mexico  when  the  war  began, 
won  two  brevets  for  gallant  conduct  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  and  of  Mo- 
lino  del  Rey,  where  he  was  severely  wounded. 
He  was  promoted  to  be  captain  in  1849,  and  ap- 
pointed paymaster,  with  the  rank  of  major,  in 
1855.  On  April  28,  1862,  he  was  appointed 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He  was  as- 
signed to  the  army  of  Virginia  under  Major- 
Gen.  Pope,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 


of  Cedar  mountain,  Aug.  9,  1862,  but  was  re- 
leased on  parole  toward  the  end  of  September. 
PRYOR,  Roger  A.,  a  general  in  the  service 
of  the  confederate  states,  born  about  1825  in 
Richmond,  where  his  father  was  a  prominent 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  studied  law,  and  be- 
came in  1850  editor  of  the  "South-Side  Demo- 
crat," a  newspaper  published  at  Petersburg, 
Va.  In  1852  he  was  attached  to  the  staif  of 
"  The  Union"  newspaper  at  Washington,  but 
was  dismissed  in  the  autumn  of  1853  on  account 
of  an  article  on  Russia,  regarded  as  improper 
in  the  official  organ  of  the  administration,  as  it 
displayed  a  strong  partiality  for  Russia  in  her 
contest  with  England  and  France.  In  1854  he 
was  appointed  by  President  Pierce  commissioner 
to  Greece,  and  in  1855  he  resumed  his  editorial 
functions  at  Petersburg,  after  which  he  was  edi- 
tor of  "  The  South"  at  Richmond,  and  then  of 
*'  The  States,"  an  advocate  of  extreme  southern 
views  at  Washington.  In  1859  he  was  elected 
from  the  4th  district  of  Virginia  a  representative 
in  congress,  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  the  Hon.  W.  O.  Goode.  In  congress  he  was 
distinguished  as  a  vehement  advocate  of  the 
secession  party,  and  became  widely  known  by 
challenging,  April  12,  1860,  the  Hon.  John  F. 
Potter  of  Wisconsin,  on  account  of  some  words 
that  had  passed  between  them  in  the  course  of 
debate  in  the  house.  Mr.  Potter  accepted  the 
challenge,  saying  that  he  disapproved  of  duel- 
ling, but  would  meet  Mr.  Pryor  with  bowie 
knives,  weapons  with  which  the  parties  would 
be  equal.  This  Mr.  Pryor's  second  declined,  on 
the  ground  that  bowie  knives  were  barbarous, 
and  unusual  among  gentlemen ;  whereupon  Col. 
Lander,  Mr.  Potter's  second,  offered,  without 
the  knowledge  of  his  principal,  to  fight  Pryor 
with  any  weapons  which  the  latter  w^ould 
select.  This  Mr.  Pryor  also  declined,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  no  quarrel  with  Lander, 
and  there  the  affair  ended.  Previous  to  this 
Mr.  Pryor  had  fought  a  duel  in  Virginia  with  a 
man  named  Johnson ;  he  had  also  challenged 
the  Hon.  J.  M.  Botts,  who  refused  to  fight  him ; 
and  had  himself  declined  a  challenge  from  a  son 
of  Gov.  William  Smith,  who  complained  that 
he  had  insulted  his  father.  On  the  approach 
of  the  civil  war  in  1861,  Mr.  Pryor  early  de- 
clared himself  in  favor  of  an  appeal  to  arms  if 
necessary  to  secure  the  independence  of  the 
South,  and  going  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  served  as 
a  volunteer  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Beauregard 
during  the  reduction  of  Fort  Sumter.  He  now 
holds  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 
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QUEKETT,  JoHK,  an  English  microscopist, 
born  at  Langport,  Somersetshire,  in  1815, 
aied  at  Pangbourne,  Berkshire,  Aug.  20, 1861. 
At  the  age  of  16  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures 
on  microscopic  science,  illustrated  by  diagrams, 


and  by  a  microscope  which  he  had  constructed 
from  a  common  roasting  jack,  a  lady's  parasol, 
and  some  pieces  of  brass  picked  up  at  a  junk 
shop.  With  this  instrument  he  made  some  im- 
portant discoveries.    In  1831  he  entered  Lon- 
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don  hospital  as  a  student,  and  was  apprenticed 
to  his  brother  Edwin,  who  was  then  lecturer 
on  botany  to  the  hospital.  On  the  completion 
of  his  course  he  became  a  licentiate  of  the  apo- 
thecaries' company,  and  member  of  the  royal 
college  of  surgeons.  The  latter  body  having 
established  a  studentship  of  human  and  com- 
parative anatomy,  he  was  unanimously  elected 
to  it,  when  he  immediately  commenced  the  for- 
mation of  a  most  elaborate  and  valuable  cabi- 
net of  preparations  in  microscopic  anatomy. 
Three  years  later  he  was  appointed  assistant 
conservator  of  the  Hunterian  museum,  and  on 
Professor  Owen's  retirement  was  elected  con- 
servator of  the  museum  and  professor  of  his- 
tology, and  filled  both  ofiices  till  his  death.  He 
published  about  1848  an  elaborate  "Practical 
Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Microscope,"  and 
in  1854  "  Lectures  on  Histology"  (2  vols.  8vo.). 
QUINBY,  Isaac  F.,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  New  Jersey, 
was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1843,  and  ap- 
pointed brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  2d  artillery ; 
transferred  to  the  3d  artillery  Dec.  20,  1845 ; 


was  acting  assistant  professor .  of  natural  and 
experimental  philosophy  at  West  Point  from 
Aug.  28, 1845,  till  June  11, 1847;  became  1st 
lieutenant  March  3, 1847 ;  served  with  his  regi- 
ment in  Mexico,  and  was  adjutant  and  regi- 
mental quartermaster  from  Oct.  24,  1848,  till 
March  16,  1852,  when  he  resigned  and  became 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philoso- 
phy in  Rochester  university.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  in  1861,  he  left  his  professor- 
ship to  become  colonel  of  the  13th  New  York 
volunteers,  raised  in  Rochester,  at  the  head  of 
whom  he  fought  gallantly  at  Bull  run,  July  21. 
Subsequently  resigning  and  resuming  his  pro- 
fessorship, he  remained  at  Rochester  until  Gen. 
Halleck  had  commenced  his  campaign  in  Ten- 
nessee and  Mississippi,  when  he  was,  at  the  de- 
sire of  that  commander,  appointed  brigadier- 
general,  March  17, 1862,  and  placed  in  command 
of  the  district  of  the  Mississippi,  including  the 
important  post  of  Columbus,  Ky.,  which  place 
he  occupied  until  Oct.  26,  when  he  took  com- 
mand of  the  3d  division  of  the  army  of  the 
Mississippi,  at  Corinth, 
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RAINS,  Gabeiel  James,  a  general  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  North 
Carolina,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1827 
and  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the  7th  infantry; 
became  1st  lieutenant  Jan.  28, 1834,  and  captain 
Dec.  25, 1837 ;  was  brevetted  major  for  gallan- 
try in  an  action  with  the  Seminoles  in  Florida, 
April  28, 1840,  where  he  was  wounded ;  became 
major  in  the  4th  infantry  March  9, 1851 ;  served 
in  Washington  territory  in  1855,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  acting  governor  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  the  territorial  volunteers ;  became  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  5th  infantry;  resigned  his 
commission  July  81,  1861,  and,  according  to 
Gen.  Sterling  Price's  official  report  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Wilson's  creek,  was  on  Aug.  2  in  com- 
mand as  brigadier-general  of  the  advance 
guard  of  the  army  which  fought  the  battle 
Aug.  10 ;  in  that  battle  Gen.  Rains  commanded 
a  division.  On  Sept.  2  he  had  a  smart  skirmish 
with  a  body  of  national  troops  under  Col.  Mont- 
gomery, near  Fort  Scott,  Kansas. 

RANDOLPH,  Geoege  Wythe,  secretary  of 
war  in  the  government  of  the  confederate 
states,  born  at  Edge  Hill,  King  George  co.,  Ya., 
about  1812,  is  the  12th  child  of  Gov.  Thomas 
Mann  Randolph  and  Martha,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Jefferson.  At  the  age  of  13, 
having  had  3  years'  schooling  in  Massachusetts, 
he  entered  the  navy  under  the  auspices  of  his 
kinsman,  John  S.  Nicholas,  since  a  commodore, 
and  distinguished  himself  even  at  that  early  age 
by  his  coolness,  courage,  and  honesty.  He 
passed  a  long  leave  of  absence  on  half  pay  in 
studying  at  the  university  of  Virginia,  and  after 
a  final  cruise  as  passed  midshipman  resigned 


his  post  in  the  navy,  was  graduated  at  the  uni- 
versity, studied  law,  and  established  himself  in 
that  profession  at  Charlottesville.  Thence  he 
removed  to  Richmond,  and  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war  in  1861  was  in  the  enjoyment  of 
an  extensive  practice.  He  entered  the  military 
service  against  the  United  States  as  captain  of 
the  Richmond  howitzers,  served  at  Yorktown, 
and  rose  rapidly  through  the  intermediate  grades 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general ;  and  when  in 
March,  1862,  Mr.  Benjamin  left  the  war  depart- 
ment, he  was  appointed  to  the  office  and  held 
it  until  November  following,  when  ill  health 
compelled  him  to  resign  it.  He  married  some 
years  since  a  widow  lady  of  fortune. — His  old- 
est brother,  Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph,  edited 
the  Jefferson  papers. 

RANSOM,  Thomas  E.  Geeen,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  at 
Norwich,  Vt.,  Nov.  29,  1834.  When  12  years 
of  age  he  entered  the  primary  class  of  Norwich 
university,  a  military  college  under  the  charge 
of  his  father,  then  a  major-general  of  militia 
of  the  state  of  Vermont,  afterward  appointed 
colonel  of  the  9th  U.  S.  infantry,  and  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Chapultepec.  During  the  Mexi- 
can war  young  Ransom  was  taught  engineering 
on  the  Rutland  and  Burlington  railroad.  After 
his  father's  death  he  returned  to  the  Norwich 
university,  where  he  remained  until  the  spring 
of  1851^  when  he  removed  to  Peru,  111.  He 
was  successively  a  civil  engineer,  a  land  agent, 
and  agent  of  the  Illinois  central  railroad  in 
various  parts  of  that  state,  until  the  civil  war 
broke  out,  when  he  became  major  of  the  11th 
Illinois  volunteers,  a  regiment  enlisted  for  three 
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months.  On  its  reorganization  for  3  years  or 
the  war,  he  was  chosen  lieutenant-colonel.  He 
commanded  the  regiment  at  the  siege  of  Fort 
Donelson,  was  promoted  to  be  colonel,  and  was 
wounded  in  the  head  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh. 
In  June,  1862,  he  was  appointed  chief  of  Gen. 
McOlernand's  staff  and  inspector-general  of  the 
army  of  Tennessee ;  in  September  was  assign- 
ed to  the  command  of  the  district  of  Cairo,  and 
in  the  following  month  was  placed  in  command 
at  Paducah,  Ky.  On  Oct.  10  he  was  appointed 
a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  In  Novem- 
ber, being  still  in  command  at  Paducah,  he  or- 
ganized a  successful  expedition  against  Col. 
Woodruff's  confederate  force  near  Gettysburg. 

REAGAN,  JoHN"  H.,  postmaster-general  in 
the  government  of  the  confederate  states,  born 
in  Sevier  co.,  Tenn.,  Oct.  8,  1818.  -  He  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  emigrated  to 
Texas,  and  settled  at  Palestine,  Anderson  co., 
and  was  appointed  deputy  surveyor  in  that  re- 
public in  1840 ;  in  1846  was  appointed  probate 
judge,  and  also  became  colonel  of  militia ;  in 
1847  was  a  member  of  the  legislature;  was  a 
judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  state  from 
1852  to  1857,  in  which  year  he  was  chosen,  as  a 
democrat,  a  r^resentative  in  congress,  and  was 
reelected  in  1859.  In  that  body  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  on  postal  affairs,  and  after 
his  withdrawal  from  congress,  which  took  place 
about  March  1,  1861,  was  appointed  postmas- 
ter-general of  the  confederate  states,  whose 
congress  confirmed  the  appointment,  March  6. 
He  was  anew  appointed  to  the  same  office  on 
the  inauguration  of  the  regular  government  of 
the  confederacy  in  1862. 

REID,  Samuel  Chester,  an  American  naval 
officer,  born  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  Aug.  25, 1783, 
died  in  New  York  city,  Jan.  28, 1861.  He  went 
to  sea  at  the  age  of  11,  and  being  captured  by 
a  French  privateer  was  6  months  a  prisoner  at 
Basseterre,  island  of  Guadeloupe.  He  served  as 
acting  midshipman  on  the  U.  S.  ship  Baltimore, 
in  Com.  Truxtun's  West  India  squadron,  and 
during  the  war  of  1812  commanded  the  priva- 
teer brig  General  Armstrong,  with  which  ho 
fought  one  of  the  most  remarkable  naval  bat- 
tles on  record  at  Fayal,  Sept.  26  and  27,  1814. 
The  Armstrong  carried  7  guns  and  90  men. 
The  British  fleet  consisted  of  the  Plantagenet 
ship  of  the  line  (74),  Rota  frigate  (44),  and 
Carnation  brig  (18).  After  a  series  of  terrific 
encounters,  Reid  succeeded  in  thoroughly  dis- 
abling and  defeating  the  enemy,  and  scuttled 
his  own  vessel  to  prevent  her  capture.  The 
British  lost  120  killed  and  130  wounded;  the 
Americans  2  killed  and  7  wounded.  The  de- 
stroyed fleet  was  part  of  the  expedition  con- 
centrating at  Jamaica  for  a  descent  upon  New 
Orleans.  Their  crippled  condition  prevented 
immediate  junction  with  Admiral  Cochrane, 
so  that  the  expedition  did  not  reach  New  Or- 
leans until  4  days  after  Gen.  Jackson's  arrival. 
The  attack  upon  the  General  Armstrong  in  a 
neutral  port  led  to  a  protracted  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence, and  President  Taylor  took  meas- 
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ures  to  force  Portugal  to  assert  the  inviolability 
of  its  neutral  port ;  but  his  death  subsequently 
threw  the  case  to  the  arbitration  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon, president  of  the  French  republic,  who 
decided  against  the  Americans.  After  the  war 
Capt.  Reid  was  appointed  a  sailing  master  in 
the  navy,  and  held  that  office  till  his  death. 
Meantime  he  was  warden  of  the  port  of  New 
York,  and  invented  and  erected  the  signal  tele- 
graph at  the  battery  and  the  narrows  commu- 
nicating with  Sandy  Hook,  and  regulated  and 
numbered  the  pilot  boats.  He  is  also  distin- 
guished as  the  designer  of  the  present  U.  S. 
flag.     (See  Standaed,  vol.  xv.) 

RENO,  Jesse  L.,  major-general  of  volunteers 
in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Virginia  in  1825, 
killed  at  the  battle  of  South  mountain,  Sept. 
14,  1862.  He  was  appointed  to  the  U.  S.  mili- 
tary academy  from  Pennsylvania,  was  graduated 
in  1846,  and  commissioned  brevet  2d  lieutenant 
of  ordnance ;  was  brevetted  1st  lieutenant  for 
gallantry  at  Oerro  Gordo ;  commanded  a  how- 
itzer battery  at  the  storming  of  Chapultepec, 
in  which  engagement  he  was  severely  wound- 
ed, and  brevetted  captain.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of 
mathematics  at  West  Point,  where  he  remained 
but  a  few  months,  and  was  then  made  secretary 
of  the  board  of  artillery.  He  was  subsequently 
connected  with  the  coast  survey,  and  upon 
withdrawing  from  that  service  assisted  in  the 
construction  of  a  military  road  from  Big  Sioux 
to  St.  Paul.  He  was  promoted  to  be  1st  lieu- 
tenant of  ordnance  March  3,  1853.  In  1854 
he  was  stationed  at  the  Frankford  arsenal  at 
Bridesburg,  Penn.,  where  he  remained  about  8 
years,  and  then  accompanied  Gen.  Johnston  to 
Utah  as  ordnance  officer.  He  was  stationed  at 
the  Mount  Yernon  arsenal  in  1859,  and  after- 
ward at  Fort  Leavenworth.  In  July,  1860,  he 
was  made  captain  of  ordnance,  and  in  Nov. 
1861,  brigadier-general  of  volunteers;  com- 
manded the  2d  brigade  in  Burnside's  expedition 
to  North  Carolina;  w^as  distinguished  at  tho 
battle  of  Roanoke  island  for  the  gallantry  with 
which  he  led  an  attack  against  Fort  Bartow ; 
participated  in  the,  capture  of  Newbern  and 
other  important  military  operations;  and  in 
July,  1862,  was  ordered  to  reenforce  Gen. 
McOlellan  in  the  peninsula.  About  this  time 
he  was  promoted  to  be  major-general  of  volun- 
teers, his  commission  dating  from  April  26. 
Subsequently  he  was  sent  to  Fredericsburg, 
whence  he  joined  Gen.  Pope,  then  commanding 
the  army  of  Virginia,  and  took  part  in  the  ac- 
tions near  Manassas  at  the  close  of  Aug.  1862. 
At  the  battle  of  South  mountain  his  division 
was  in  advance,  and  was  engaged  during  the 
whole  day.  Gen.  Reno  was  conspicuous  for  his 
gallantry  and  activity,  and  the  success  of  the 
day  was  greatly  owing  to  his  effi^rts.  He  was 
shot  while  giving  orders  early  in  the  evening. 

REYNOLDS,  Alexandee  W.,  a  general  in 
the  service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in 
Virginia,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1838 
and  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the  1st  infantry ; 
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became  1st  lieutenant  June  11,  1839,  assistant 
quartermaster  Aug.  5, 184V,  and  captain  March 
16,  1848,  when  he  relinquished  his  rank  in  the 
line;  was  dismissed  Oct.  8,  1855,  and  reap- 
pointed assistant  quartermaster  with  the  rank 
of  captain  March  29,  1858,  and  was  attached 
to  the  staff  of  Gen.  Twiggs  at  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  to  whose  surrender  to  the  confederates 
he  was  a  party.  He  was  accordingly  dropped 
from  the  rolls  of  the  army  by  order  of  the  pres- 
ident, Oct.  4, 1861,  and  is  now  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  the  confederate  forces. 

KEYNOLDS,  John-  Fulton,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in 
Pennsylvania,  was  graduated  at  "West  Point  in 
1841,  and  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the  3d 
artillery;  became  1st  lieutenant  June  18, 1846; 
was  brevetted  captain  for  gallantry  at  Monte- 
rey, Sept.  23,  1846,  and  major  for  gallantry  at 
Buena  Vista,  Feb.  23,  1847;  was  aide-de-camp 
to  Gen.  Wool  in  California  in  1852;  became 
captain  in  March,  1855  ;  distinguished  himself 
in  conflicts  with  the  Indians  near  Rogue  river, 
Oregon,  in  1856 ;  was  made  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  14th  infantry,  May  14,  1861,  and  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers,  Aug.  20, 1861.  He 
commanded  the  U.  S.  forces  engaged  at  Cheat 
mountain,  where  the  confederate  Gen.  R.  E. 
Lee  was  repulsed,  and  drove  back  the  enemy  at 
Greenbrier,  Oct.  3.  In  1862  he  was  attached  to 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  served  through  the 
campaigns  of  the  Chickahominy  and  Maryland, 
and  now  (Dec.  1862)  is  in  command  of  the  1st 
army  corps,  formerly  Hooker's. 

RICH  MOUNTAHSr,  a  gap  in  the  Laurel 
Hill  range,  Va.,  on  the  road  between  Buck- 
hannon  and  Beverly,  about  4  m.  from  the  lat- 
ter place,  where  a  battle  was  fought  July  12, 
1861,  between  the  Union  forces  under  Gen. 
McClellan  and  Gen.  Rosecrans,  and  the  confed- 
erates under  Col.  Pegram.  When  Gen.  McClel- 
lan learned  that  the  confederates,  4,000  strong, 
were  intrenched  on  the  W.  side,  he  ordered 
Gen.  Rosecrans  with  4  regiments  to  place  him- 
self in  the  enemy's  rear,  the  design  being  to 
make  a  simultaneous  attack  from  east  and  west. 
The  capture  of  a  Union  courier  with  despatches, 
however,  gave  the  confederates  information  of 
the  movement,  and  enabled  2,500  of  them  to 
post  themselves  in  the  way  of  Rosecrans's  ad- 
vancing column,  meeting  him  near  the  summit. 
A  desperate  contest  ensued,  which  resulted  in 
the  entire  rout  of  the  confederates,  including 
a  reenforcement  which  was  going  up  to  them 
from  Beverly.  A  vigorous  pursuit  was  made  by 
Gens.  McClellan  and  Rosecrans,  who  occupied 
Beverly  the  same  night.  Gen.  Garnett,  who 
had  a  confederate  camp  near  the  town,  also 
abandoned  that,  leaving  much  of  his  baggage. 
The  whole  number  of  -confederate  troops  thus 
defeated  and  put  1x)  flight  was  estimated  at 
10,000.  The  Union  loss  was  11  killed  and  35 
wounded;  that  of  the  confederates  was  150 
killed  and  wounded,  while  they  lost  1,000  pris- 
oners. A  large  amount  ^of  valnable  property 
was  also  captured. 


RICHARDSON",  IsEAEL  B.,  major-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Vermont 
about  1821,  died  at  Sharpsburg,  Md.,  Nov.  8, 
1862.  He  was  graduated  at  "West  Point  in 
1841,  and  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the  3d  in- 
fantry, and  1st  lieutenant  Sept.  21,  1846 ;  was 
brevetted  captain  for  gallantry  at  Contreras  and 
Churubusco,  and  major  for  gallantry  at  Chapul- 
tepeo ;  became  captain  in  March,  1851 ;  and 
resigned  Sept.  30, 1855,  and  settled  in  Michigan. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  1861  he 
became  colonel  of  the  2d  Michigan  volunteers, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  battle  of  Black- 
burn's ford,  July  18,  and  the  battle  of  Bull  run, 
July  21,  in  both  of  which  he  commanded  a 
brigade,  and  at  the  second  of  which  he  cov- 
ered the  retreat,  bringing  his  brigade  away  in 
good  order  the  day  after  the  battle.  He  was 
now  made  a  brigadier-general  with  rank  from 
May  17,  1861 ;  commanded  a  division  of  Sum- 
ner's army  corps  in  the  Chickahominy  cam- 
paign, where  he  fought  with  great  gallantry; 
was  made  a  major-general  July  4,  1862 ;  cov- 
ered the  retreat  of  the  army  after  the  second 
battle  of  Bull  run,  Aug.  80 ;  fought  at  South 
mountain  and  Antietam,  in  the  second  of  which 
he  rendered  the  most  important  services,  and 
received  a  wound  in  the  shoulder  from  the  ef- 
fect of  which  he  died. 

RICHMOND,  the  capital  of  Madison  co.,  Ky., 
about  25  m.  S.  S.  E.  from  Lexington,  noted  for  a 
battle  fought  Aug.  30,  1862,  between  a  Union 
force  at  first  under  command  of  Gen.  Manson, 
and  the  confederate  troops  under  Gen.  E.  Kirby 
Smith.  Gen.  Manson's  command  consisted  of 
new  levies  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  other  west- 
ern states,  and  he  had  orders  from  his  superior. 
Gen.  Nelson,  not  to  risk  an  action  until  after 
the  troops  should  have  been  further  drilled. 
On  Friday,  the  29th,  however,  the  confederates 
having  driven  in  his  cavalry  pickets,  Gen.  Man- 
son  moved  about  H  m.  to  southward,  throwing 
a  few  shells,  when  the  enemy  retreated  rapid- 
ly, leaving  one  gun.  Before  daylight  Saturday 
morning  Gen.  Nelson  at  some  distance  received 
word  of  the  engagement,  and  ordered  a  retreat 
for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  his  forces 
about  Lancaster  and  Danville.  Gen.  Manson, 
notwithstanding  this,  supposing  the  enemy's 
force  to  be  small,  advanced  about  5  m.  to  meet 
them  on  Saturday  morning,  having  with  him 
4  regiments  and  2  guns ;  an  artillery  fight  took 
place,  with  considerable  loss  on  both  sides. 
The  confederates  turned  the  left  flank  of  the 
Union  line,  and  bore  down  toward  the  main 
column.  Gen.  Manson  then  fell  back  3  m., 
forming  his  line  again  upon  some  high  hills, 
"with  artillery  upon  either  flank.  A  brisk  can- 
nonade was  kept  up  on  both  sides  for  2  hours, 
when,  the  confederates  advancing  under  cover 
of  woods,  and  turning  the  right  flank  of  Man- 
son's  line,  he  retreated  to  his  original  camp 
ground.  Gen.  Nelson  arrived  on  the  field  about 
2  P.  M.,  and  again  rallied  the  men  in  line.  The 
artillery  ammunition  was  by  this  time  nearly 
exhausted,  and  some  of  the  guns  were  without 
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men  to  work  them ;  and  Nelson  being  wound- 
ed about  3  o'clock,  the  troops  again  fell  back, 
retreating  to  Lexington.  The  Union  force  num- 
bered nearly  9,000 ;  that  of  the  confederates  was 
more  than  15,000.  The  loss  of  the  former  in 
killed  and  wounded  was  about  200,  while  2,000 
were  made  prisoners,  and  many  were  scattered 
during  the  retreat.  The  confederate  loss  was 
heavy,  but  is  not  exactly  known.  On  Sept.  2, 
the  Union  forces  having  retired  toward  the 
Ohio,  the  confederates  occupied  Lexington,  and 
threatened  a  descent  upon  Covington  and  Cin- 
cinnati, but  soon  again  retired  southward, 

RICKETTS,  James  Bbewerton,  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was  appointed 
from  New  Jersey  to  the  military  academy,  was 
graduated  in  the  same  class  with  Gen.  Halleck 
in  1839,  and  became  2d  lieutenant  in  the  1st 
artillery.  He  was  promoted  to  be  1st  lieuten- 
ant in  1846,  served  throughout  the  Mexican 
war,  participating  in  the  battles  of  Monterey 
and  Buena  Vista,  was  appointed  regimental 
quartermaster  in  1849,  and  became  captain  in 
1851.  He  was  ordered  to  the  Rio  Grande  in 
1854,  and  was  engaged  against  the  Mexican 
bandit  Cortinas  in  Nov.  1859.  In  April,  1860, 
he  was  ordered  to  the  artillery  school  of  prac- 
tice at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  from  that  post  was 
removed  to  the  command  of  the  first  battery  of 
rifled  guns,  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  first  battle  of 
Bull  run,  where  he  was  seriously  wounded  in 
the  leg  and  taken  prisoner,  and  was  confined 
at  Richmond  for  8  months.  On  his  exchange 
he  was  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers, 
his  commission  dating  from  the  battle  of  Bull 
run,  and  was  placed  in  command  of  the  2d  di- 
vision of  the  3d  army  corps  (McDowell's)  in 
the  army  of  Virginia.  He  was  wounded  at  the 
second  battle  of  Bull  run.  At  the  battle  of  An- 
tietam  he  was  attached  to  Gen.  Hooker's  corps, 
which  he  led  after  that  general  was  wounded. 
The  command  of  the  corps  was  afterward  as- 
signed to  Maj.  Gen.  Reynolds. 

RIPLEY,  James  W.,  brigadier-general  in  the 
U.  S.  army,  born  in  Connecticut  in  1797,  be- 
came a  cadet  at  West  Point  in  1813,  2d  lieu- 
tenant of  artillery  May  31,  1814,  and  1st  lieu- 
tenant April  20,  1818 ;  was  battalion  quarter- 
master from  1817  to  1821 ;  was  retained  as 
1st  lieutenant  of  artillery  on  the  reorganization 
of  the  army,  June  1,  1821 ;  became  captain 
Aug.  1,  1825,  captain  of  ordnance  May  30, 
1832,  major  July  T,  1838,  superintendent  of  the 
Springfield  armory  in  1841,  and  a  member  of 
the  ordnance  board  June  29, 184T ;  was  brevet- 
ted  lieutenant-colonel  for  meritorious  conduct 
during  the  war  with  Mexico,  May  30, 1848 ;  was 
commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  Dec.  31, 1854, 
and  brigadier-general  Aug.  3,  1861,  when  he 
became  head  of  the  ordnance  department,  which 
office  he  still  retains.  He  was  in  Europe  on 
leave  of  absence  when  the  civil  war  broke  out 
in  1861,  but  at  once  returned  home  to  offer  his 
services  to  the  U.  S.  government. 


RIPLEY,  Roswell  Sabin,  a  general  in  the 
service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Ohio 
about  1825,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1843, 
and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the.  3d 
artillery ;  became  2d  lieutenant  in  the  2d  artil- 
lery March  26,  1846,  and  1st  lieutenant  March 
3,  1847 ;  was  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Pillow  in 
1847-8;  was  brevetted  captain  for  gallantry  at 
Oerro  Gordo,  and  major  for  gallantry  at  Cha- 
pultepec  ;  and  resigned  March  2, 1853,  and  took 
up  his  residence  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  he 
had  married.  Previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  in  1861,  he  had  actively  enlisted  in 
the  military  service  of  South  Carolina;  he  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  siege  of  Fort  Sumter, 
is  now  a  brigadier-general  in  the  confederate 
army,  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Antie- 
tam.  He  has  published  "  The  War  with  Mex- 
ico" (2  vols.,  New  York,  1849). 

RIVES,  AViLLiAM  C,  an  American  states- 
man, born  in  Nelson  co.,  Va.,  May  14,  1793. 
He  was  educated  at  Hampden  Sidney  and  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  colleges,  and  studied  law  under 
the  direction  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  In  1814- 
'15  he  served  as  aide-de-camp  in  the  militia  and 
volunteer  force  called  out  for  the  defence  of 
Virginia;  in  1816  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention for  revising  the  state  constitution ;  and 
from  1817  to  1819  was  a  member  of  the  state 
legislature  from  Nelson  county,  and  in  1822 
from  Albemarle  county.  In  1823  he  was  elect- 
ed a  representative  in  congress,  and  was  re- 
elected in  1825  and  1827.  At  the  close  of  his 
last  term  in  1829  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Jackson  minister  to  France,  where  he  remained 
till  1832,  when  he  was  elected  a  U.  S.  senator. 
He  resigned  that  office  in  1834,  but  was  re- 
elected in  1835  and  again  in  1840,  serving  till 
March  4,  1845.  He  was  again  minister  to 
France  from  1849  to  1853,  after  which  he  lived 
in  retirement  till  1861,  when  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  peace  conference  which  met  at  Wash- 
ington in  February.  Before  the  inauguration 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  president,  Mr.  Rives,  with 
ex-Gov.  Morehead  and  Mr.  Guthrie  of  Ken- 
tucky, Gen.  Doniphan  of  Missouri,  and  others, 
by  special  invitation,  had  an  interview  with 
him  to  consult  upon  the  means  of  averting  civil 
war,  a  history  of  which  has  been  given  by  Mr. 
Morehead  in  a  speech  at  Liverpool,  Oct.  9, 1862. 
After  the  secession  of  Virginia  Mr.  Rives  be- 
came a  member  of  the  confederate  provisional 
congress  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  but  does  not 
appear  at  present  (Dec.  1862)  to  hold  any 
official  position.  He  has  published  "  Life  and 
Times  of  James  Madison"  (vol.  i.,  Boston,  1859). 

ROANOKE  ISLAND,  an  island  on  the  coast 
of  North  Carolina,  forming  part  of  Tyrrell  co., 
between  Pamlico  and  Albemarle  sounds,  Croa- 
tan  sound  lying  between  the  island  and  the  main- 
land. This  island  was  occupied  and  fortified  by 
the  confederates,  under  command  of  Gen.  Henry 
A.  Wise,  who  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  Feb.  7, 
1862,  was  sick  at  Nag's  Head,  the  command  de- 
volving upon  Col.  Shaw.  On  Jan.  11  and  12  the 
combined  military  and  naval  forces  under  the 
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command  of  Gen.  Burnside  and  Flag  Officer 
Goldsborough,  known  as  the  Burnside  expedi- 
tion, and  comprising  a  great  number  of  gun- 
boats and  transports,  sailed   from  Hampton 
roads.    From  the  time  of  sailing  the  squadron 
was  detained  by  storms  and  adverse  winds,  so 
that  it  was  a  week  before  all  had  reached  Hat- 
teras  inlet.    During  the  severe  weather  which 
continued  for  nearly  two  weeks,  the  steamer 
City  of  New  York  with  a  valuable  cargo,  the 
steamer  Pocahontas  with  a  freight  of  horses  for 
the  Rhode  Island  battery,  a  gunboat,  and  a  float- 
ing battery,  were  sunk ;  other  damage  was  done 
to  the  fleet,  the  water  vessels  for  the  squadron 
were  delayed,  and  the  troops  endured  much  suf- 
fering. The  storm  being  over,  the  squadron  left 
Hatteras  inlet  on  Feb.  5  for  Roanoke  island ;  it 
numbered  65  vessels,  about  50  vessels  of  the 
expedition  remaining  behind  at  the  inlet.  That 
night  the  fleet  anchored  at  a  point  10  m.  S.  of 
Roanoke  island,  and  on  the  6th  set  sail  again, 
though  going  but  a  short  distance  ;  on  the  7th, 
passing  successfully  through  the  narrow  en- 
trance to  Oroatan  sound,  known  as  Roanoke 
inlet.  Flag  Officer  Goldsborough  prepared  to 
commence   the  attack.    The  important  con- 
federate forts  on  Roanoke  island  were  three  in 
number.    Fort  Huger,  near  the  northern  ex- 
tremity, mounted  10  32-pounders ;  Fort  Blan- 
chard,  S.  of  this,  mounted  4  guns  of  equal 
weight ;  Fort  Bartow,  still  further  S.,  mounted 
9  guns,  including  one   80-pounder  rifle.     All 
these  works  were  N.  of  the  middle  of  the  isl- 
and, and  all   were  abandoned  without  being 
attacked.     Under  the  protection  of  the  con- 
federate batteries  were  t  of  their  gunboats,  and 
the  engagement  opened  with  an  attack  upon 
them  at  11^  A.  M.  on  the  Tth ;  the  firing  was 
kept  up  with  considerable  spirit  for  some  time, 
the  confederate  gunboats  all  the  while  retiring 
up  a  narrow  channel  covered  by  their  forts, 
their  purpose  being  to  draw  the  Union  fleet 
into  a  portion  of  the  sound  which  they  had  dan- 
gerously obstructed  by  sinking  piles.  This  plan 
was  however  unsuccessful,  the  trap  having  been 
exposed,  and  when  the  retreating  gunboats  had 
passed  out  of  reach  of  his  guns.  Flag  Officer 
Goldsborough  turned  his  attention  to  a  battery 
S.  of  the  forts  named ;  the  fire  from  this  was  • 
delivered  very  feebly,  and  the  only  immediate 
result  of  the  action  was  the  burning  of  the 
barracks  and  other  buildings  connected  with 
the  confederate  post.    In  the  afternoon,  at  5 
o'clock,  about  10,000  Union  troops  were  landed 
at  a  point  near  the  middle  of  the  island,  being 
protected  by  their  gunboats,  which  drove  off 
the  confederate  fleet.    No  advance  was  made 
that  night,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  the 
land  attack  was  commenced.    The  plan  of  the 
action  placed  Gen.  Foster  at  the  head  of  a  cen- 
tral column.  Gen.  Reno  in  command  of  a  left 
flanking  column,   and  Gen.  Parke  of  a  right 
flank  column  to  attack  the  confederate  left; 
the  centre  column  had  with  it  a  marine  battery 
of  6  12-pounders.     The  most  formidable  con- 
federate work  consisted  of  a  battery  erected 


across  the  only  road  of  advance  up  the  island, 
the  ground  on  either  side  of  the  road  being 
swampy  and  rendered  almost  impenetrable  by 
a  dense  undergrowth ;  the  woods  in  front  of 
the  battery  had  been  cut  down  for  some  dis- 
tance, leaving  an  open  space  of  300  yards  in 
depth  by  200  feet  in  width  ;  directly  in  front  of 
the  work  was  a  wide  and  deep  ditch,  filled  with 
water,  and  for  a  considerable  distance  around 
the  fallen  timber  seriously  obstructed  the  way. 
The  defending  force  consisted  of  800  men  in  the 
battery,  and  about  3,000  as  a  reserve.  The 
central  column  moved  up  the  road,  and  began 
the  attack  by  skirmishing  till  they  came  within 
range  of  the  works,  when  the  marine  battery 
opened  with  spirit,  suffering  severely  from  the 
confederates'  response ;  the  ammunition  becom- 
ing exhausted,  this  battery  was  forced  to  retire. 
A  fierce  fight  then  ensued  between  the  Union 
troops  of  this  column  and  a  portion  of  the  Wise 
legion,  during  which  the  Virginians  were  re- 
pulsed, with  the  loss  of  Col.  O.  Jennings  Wise, 
the  confederate  battery  meanwhile  keeping  up 
a  severe  fire.  The  movement  of  the  Union  flank- 
ing columns  had  not  been  observed  by  the  con- 
federates, they  relying  upon  the  supposed  im- 
penetrability of  the  woods ;  their  left  and  right 
flanks  were  almost  simultaneously  attacked  by 
these  columns,  and  they  fled  without  a  struggle, 
even  casting  off  their  garments  in  their  rapid  re- 
treat. Two  Union  regiments  pursued  the  con- 
federates to  a  point  on  theE.  side  of  the  island, 
where  a  few  boat  loads  attempted  to  embark 
for  a  place  of  safety ;  25  or  30  prisoners  were 
here  taken.  Another  Union  regiment  moved  to- 
ward a  confederate  camp  situated  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  battery,  and  caused  the  surrender 
of  a  Carolina  regiment.  A  third  body  of  Union 
troops  advanced  up  the  island  to  a  second  con- 
federate camp,  and  were  met  by  an  offer  of 
surrender,  by  which  3,000  prisoners  were  taken. 
All  the  forts  and  batteries  on  the  island  were 
then  abandoned  by  the  confederates,  and  with 
them  a  fort  on  the  mainland  mounting  8  guns. 
The  Union  loss  in  this  battle  was  about  45  kill- 
ed and  200  wounded ;  among  the  former  were 
Col.  Russell  of  the  10th  Connecticut,  and  Lieut. 
Col.  Victor  de  Monteuil  of  the  53d  New  York. 

ROBERTS,  Benjamin  Stone,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in 
Manchester,  Vt.,  in  1811.  He  was  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1835,  appointed  brevet  2d 
lieutenant  in  the  1st  dragoons,  made  assistant 
commissary  of  subsistence  in  1836,  and  pro- 
moted to  be  1st  lieutenant  in  1837.  He  re- 
signed his  commission  in  Jan.  1839,  and  shortly 
afterward  became  principal  engineer  on  the 
Champlain  and  Ogdensburg,  raUroad,  and  in 
1841  assistant  geologist  of  the  state  of  New 
York.  In  1842  he  visited  Russia  as  an  assist- 
ant engineer  to  Lieut.  G.  W.  Whistler,  who 
had  been  charged  with  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads in  that  empire.  Having  returned  to  the 
United  States,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
in  1843  established  himself  as  a  lawyer  in 
Iowa.    In  1846  he  reentered  the  army  as  1st 
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lieutenant  in  the  mounted  rifles,  became  captain 
in  1847,  and  was  bre vetted  major  for  gallantry 
at  Ohapultepec,  where  he  commanded  an  ad- 
vance party  of  stormers.    After  the  capture  of 
the  city  of  Mexico  he  served  under  Gen.  Lane 
against  the  guerillas,  and  was  brevetted  lieu- 
tenant-colonel for  his  conduct  in  action  with 
the  enemy  at  Matamoras  and  the  pass  of  Gua- 
lajara.    During  the  following  years  he  was  for 
a  long  time  on  bureau  duty  in  Washington,  his 
health  unfitting  him  for  active  service.     When 
the  civil  war  broke  out  he  was  with  his  regi- 
ment in  New  Mexico,  and  was  assigned  by  Col. 
Oanby  to  the  command  of  the  southern  district. 
He  defended   Fort  Craig  against  the  Texan 
forces  under  Sibley,  and  on  June  1,  1862,  was 
ordered  to  Washington,  with  the  trophies  and 
reports  of  the  campaign.     On  July  16  he  was 
appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and 
assigned  to  duty  with  Gen.  Pope's  army  of  Vir- 
ginia, as  chief  of  cavalry,  and  afterward  as  in- 
spector-general. 
^  ROBIK,  Charles  Philippe,  a  French  physi- 
cian and  microscopist,  born  at  Jafferon,  de- 
partment of  Ain,  June  4,  1821.    He  was  edu-  * 
cated  at  Paris,  and  was  sent  in  1845  by  Orfila 
to  the  shores  of  ISTormandy  and  the  isle  of 
Jersey  to  collect  specimens  for  his  museum 
connected  with  the  school  of  practical  medi- 
cine.   He  afterward  devoted  his  attention  es- 
pecially to  microscopic  investigations  in  anato- 
my and  pathology,  and  may  be  considered  as 
the  leader  if  not  the  founder  of  the  school  of 
microscopic  medicine.     He  has  taken  promi- 
nent rank  also  as  a  lecturer  and  writer  on  gen- 
eral anatomy,  of  which  he  was  made  professor 
in  1847.    Among  his  publications,  beside  sev- 
eral memoirs  read  before  the  institute  of  France 
and  the  biological  society,  mostly  on  the  mi- 
croscopic anatomy  of   the  brain,   medullary 
canal,  and  tissues,  are  the  following :  Du  mi- 
croscope et  des  injections  dans  leur  application 
d  Vanatomie  et  d  la  pathologic  (8vo.,  1849) ; 
Tableaux  d^anatomie,  contenant  Vexpose  de  toutes 
les  parties  d  etudier  dans  Vorganisme  de  Vhomme 
et  dans  celui  des  animaux  (4to.,  1851) ;  Traite 
de  chimie  anatomique  et  physiologique,  normale 
ou  pathologique,  ou   des  principes  immediats 
normaux  ou  morhides  qui  constituent  le  corps  de 
Vhomme  et  des  mammiferes  (3  vols.  4to.,  with  an 
atlas  of  45  plates),  in  conjunction  with  M.  Ver- 
deil ;  and  Histoire  naturelle  des  negetaux  para- 
sites qui  croissent  sur  Vhomme  et  les  animaux 
vivants  (8vo.,  1853,  with  an  atlas  of  15  plates). 
He  prepared  with  M.  Lettre  the  10th  and  11th 
editions  of  the  Dictionnaire  de  medecine  of  P. 
H.  Nysten  (1855  and  1858). 

ROBINSON,  John-  Cleveland,  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born 
in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  April  10,  1817.  He  en- 
tered the  military  academy  in  1835  and  re- 
mained there  till  1838,  when  he  began  the  study 
of  law,  but  obtained  in  1839  a  commission  as 
2d  lieutenant  in  the  5th  infantry.  He  was  or- 
dered to  the  Rio  Grande  in  1845,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  be  1st  lieutenant  during  the  Mexican 


war,  in  which  he  was  distinguished  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Monterey.  At  the  close  of  that  war  he 
served  with  his  regiment  in  Arkansas  and  Texas, 
was  made  captain  in  1860,  and  was  afterward 
sent  against  the  Indians  in  Florida.  In  1857 
he  accompanied  the  army  to  Utah,  and  was 
placed  in  command  of  Fort  Bridger.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  commanded  at 
Fort  McHenry,  Baltimore.  When  relieved 
from  this  duty  he  was  sent  to  the  West  as 
mustering  officer,  and  remained  as  such  until 
appointed  colonel  of  the  1st  regiment  Michigan 
volunteers.  He  was  promoted  to  be  major  of 
the  2d  infantry  in  Feb.  1862,  was  made  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers  in  the  following 
April,  and  took  command  of  a  brigade  at  New- 
port News  in  May,  but  was  soon  ordered  to  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  and  placed  in  command 
of  the  1st  brigade  of  Kearny's  division  in  the 
corps  of  Gen.  Heintzelman.  He  was  distin- 
guished during  the  seven  days'  battles  before 
Richmond,  particularly  those  fought  on  June 
30  and  July  1, 1862. 

RODMAN,  Isaac  Peace,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  at  South 
Kingstown,  R.  I.,  Aug.  28,  1822,  died  Sept.  29, 
1862,  in  consequence  of  wounds  received  at  the 
battle  of  Antietam.  He  was  educated  for  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  engaged  in  business  as  a  manu- 
facturer, was  for  several  years  colonel  of  a  militia 
regiment,  and  when  the  civil  war  broke  out  in 
1861  was  a  member  of  the  state  senate  of  Rhode 
Island.  He  resigned  his  seat  to  raise  a  company 
of  volunteers,  and  as  captain  in  the  2d  Rhode 
Island  regiment  participated  in  the  battle  of  Bull 
run.  He  soon  afterward  became  lieutenant-colo- 
nel and  then  colonel  of  the  4th  Rhode  Island 
volunteers,  whom  he  commanded  at  the  taking 
of  Roanoke  island,  his  regiment  being  attached 
to  the  command  of  Gen.  Parke.  For  his  gallan- 
try at  the  battle  of  Newbern  (March  14,  1862), 
where  he  led  a  decisive  charge  and  took  the 
enemy's  works  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  he 
was  appointed  brigadier-general,  April  28, 1862. 
In  the  battle  of  Antietam,  while  leading  his 
brigade  to  a  charge  upon  the  enemy's  guns,  he 
was  mortally  wounded  by  a  cannon  ball. 

ROSEORANS,  William  Starke,  major-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S;  army,  born  at 
Kingston,  Delaware  co.,  O.,  Nov.  6,  1819.  He 
was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1842,  being  the 
5th  in  rank  in  his  class,  and  appointed  a  2d  lieu- 
tenant of  engineers ;  served  one  year  at  Fortress 
Monroe ;  became  assistant  professor  of  engineer- 
ing at  West  Point  in  1843  ;  took  charge  of  the 
fortifications  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1847;  in  1852 
was  ordered  to  survey  New  Bedford  and  Provi- 
dence harbors  and  Taunton  river;  inl853  became 
constructing  engineer  at  the  Washington  navy 
yard;  and  in  April,  1854,  resigned  his  comaiis- 
sion.  He  then  opened  an  office  in  Cincinnati 
as  a  consulting  engineer  and  architect,  in  1855 
took  charge  of  the  works  of  the  cannel  coal 
company  in  western  Virginia,  and  afterward 
became  connected  with  the  Cincinnati  coal  oil 
company.    On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
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in  1861  lie  became  attached  to  the  staff  of  Gen. 
McOlellan  in  Ohio,  was  appointed  on  June  10 
colonel  of  the  23d  Ohio  volunteers,  and  on  June 
16  was  commissioned  a  brigadier-general  in  the 
regular  army,  and  ordered  to  duty  under  Gen. 
McOlellan  in  western  Yirginia.  He  won  the 
battle  of  Rich  mountain,  July  20,  and  on  July 
24  succeeded  McOlellan  as  commander  of  that 
department,  which  he  retained  until  superseded 
by  Gen.  Fremont  in  March,  1862.  In  June  he 
succeeded  Gen.  Pope  in  command  of  an  army 
corps  in  the  army  of  the  Mississippi,  under  Gen. 
Grant.  In  September,  when  the  commands 
were  reorganized,  Gen.  Grant's  department  was 
called  the  district  of  West  Tennessee,  and  Gen. 
Eosecrans  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  army  of 
the  Mississippi,  composing  the  3d  division  of 
Grant's  district,  his  head-quarters  being  at  Cor- 
inth. Here,  on  Oct.  3  and  4," he  received  the 
attack  of  the  confederates  under  Yan  Dorn  and 
Price,  and  after  a  bloody  and  desperate  contest 
signally  defeated  them.  On  Oct.  30  he  super- 
seded Gen.  Buell  in  command  of  the  department 
of  the  Ohio,  and  he  was  soon  afterward  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  department  of 
the  Cumberland,  comprising  the  state  of  Ten- 
nessee south  of  the  Cumberland  and  east  of  the 
Tennessee  river,  and  such  parts  of  northern  Ala- 
bama as  may  be  occupied  by  the  federal  forces ; 
his  troops  constitute  the  14th  array  corps. 

ROSS,  Leon^aed  Fulton,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Fulton 
CO.,  111.,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1845,  and 
the  next  year  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  4th 
Illinois  volunteers,  and  served  through  the 
Mexican  war,  rising  to  be  1st  lieutenant.  Af- 
ter the  war  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  was  probate  judge  for  6  years.  In 
May,  1861,  he  was  chosen  colonel  of  the  I7th 
Illinois  volunteers,  with  which  he  served  in 
Missouri  and  Kentucky.  The  next  winter  he 
was  in  command  at  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.  He 
was  commissioned  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers April  25,  1862,  having  been  previously  in 
command  of  a  brigade  since  the  capture  of  Fort 
Donelson.  After  the  evacuation  of  Corinth  he 
was  promoted  to  the  command  of  a  division, 
and  stationed  at  Bolivar,  Tenn. 

ROUSSEAU,  LovELL  Haeeison,  major-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in 
Lincoln  co.,  Ky.,  in  1820.  He  is  of  Huguenot 
d-escent,  and  his  father  was  first  cousin  to  Pres- 
ident Harrison.  He  never  went  to  school  af- 
ter he  was  10  years 'old.  When  he  was  13  his 
father  died,  leaving  a  widow  and  a  large  family 
of  young  children.  Lovell  obtained  employ- 
ment in  macadamizing  a  turnpike  road,  and 
while  he  sat  at  his  work  breaking  stone,  used 
to  study  French  from  a  paper  spread  out  be- 
fore him.  After  a  while  he  removed  to  the 
vicinity  of  Louisville,  studied  law  for  a  few 
months  there,  and  for  a  few  months  more  at 
Bloomfield,  Ind.,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the 
latter  place  in  1841,  and  in  1844-'5  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Indiana  legislature.  In  1846  he  be- 
came captain  in  the  2d  Indiana  volunteers  for 


the  Mexican  war,  and  immediately  after  his  re- 
turn home  was  elected  to  the  state  senate.  He 
removed  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1849,  before  his 
term  of  oflSce  had  expired,  but  his  constituents 
would  not  allow  him  to  resign.  In  1860  he  was 
elected  to  the  Kentucky  senate.  When  the  civil 
war  broke  out  he  raised  two  regiments  of  Ken- 
tuckians,  but,  in  deference  to  the  neutral  senti- 
ment prevailing  in  that  state,  was  obliged  to 
encamp  on  the  Indiana  side  of  the  Ohio  river. 
When  Buckner  advanced  toward  Louisville  in 
Sept.  1861,  he  crossed  the  river  to  protect  that 
city.  He  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  Oct.  1,  and  attached  to  Gen.  Buell's 
army  of  the  Ohio,  with  which  he  participated 
in  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  He  was  afterward  pro- 
moted to  the  command  of  a  division  in  Gen. 
McCook's  corps,  at  the  head  of  which  he  took 
a  principal  share  in  the  battle  of  Perryville, 
Oct.  8,  1862.  In  the  same  month  he  was  nom- 
inated a  major-general. 

RUBIDIUM  (Lat.  rubidus^  dark  red),  an  al- 
kaline metal,  the  existence  of  which  was  first 
suspected  by  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen,  subsequent- 
ly to  the  discovery  of  caesium  (see  Cesium  in 
this  supplement),  and  through  a  similar  circum- 
stance, namely,  the  detection  (in  the  spectrum 
obtained  by  examination  of  an  impure  compound 
of  caesium)  of  certain  bright  lines  not  previous- 
ly observed  in  the  light  from  any  then  known 
elements.  (See  Specteijm  Analysis  in  this 
supplement.)  The  lines  characteristic  of  the 
new  metal  are  two  remarkable  bands  of  dark  red 
lying  beyond  Fraunhofer's  A  (see  Optics),  and 
consequently  in  a  part  of  the  spectrum  visible 
only  by  unusual  methods.  A  precipitate  of 
potassium  and  associated  alkaline  metals  being 
obtained  from  specimens  of  lepidolite  by  action 
of  bichloride  of  platinum,  by  subsequent  reduc- 
tion of  the  precipitate  with  hydrogen  and  ex- 
tracting with  water  the  chloride  of  the  new 
metal  is  separated ;  and  this  is  then  purified  by 
repeated  precipitation  and  boiling,  alternately. 
To  free  it  from  caesium,  the  chloride  is  convert- 
ed into  a  carbonate,  and  repeatedly  extracted 
with  alcohol.  With  mercury,  by  aid  of  a  vol- 
taic circuit,  the  rubidium  is  then  obtained  in 
the  condition  of  an  amalgam,  which  is  of  silver- 
white  color  and  crystalline  structure.  Rubidi- 
um is  thus  far  found  in  greatest  quantity  in 
lepidolites,  from  which  its  compounds  are  most 
easily  obtained  pure.  A  lepidolite  from  Roze- 
na  in  Moravia  gave  .002  of  the  entire  weight 
of  oxide  of  rubidium ;  the  Saxon  lepidolite  was 
stiU  richer ;  and  traces  of  the  metal  were  de- 
termined in  almost  all  the  mineral  waters  ex- 
amined, though  not  always  in  the  potash  com- 
pounds of  commerce.  Very  recently,  Bunsen 
has  found  a  lepidolite  yielding  .03  of  rubidium. 
The  equivalent  of  rubidium  is  85.36  ;  its  symbol 
Rb.  As  in  case  of  caesium,  its  amalgam  quickly 
oxidizes  in  the  air,  and  decomposes  cold  water. 
Though  standing  in  the  scale  below^  caesium, 
rubidium  is  electro-positive  to  potassium.  Its 
hydrate  is  highly  soluble,  caustic,  dissolving  in 
water  with  strong  evolution  of  heat,  and  greed- 
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ily  attracting  water  and  carbonic  acid  from  the 
air.  Its  carbonate  forms  indistinct,  strongly  al- 
kaline crystals ;  its  bicarbonate,  prismatic  crys^ 
tals,  permanent  in  the  air,  with  a  faint  alkaline 
reaction,  and  cooling  rather  than  caustic  taste. 
Its  sulphate  and  nitrate  have  been  obtained, 
and  it  has  also  its  peculiar  alum,  crystallizing 
in  hard  glassy  octahedrons.  Its  chloride  crys- 
tallizes with  difficulty  in  cubes,  permanent  in 
the  air,  and  easily  fusible. — ^Mr.  E.  W.  Blake, 
jr.,  of  ISTew  Haven,  reports  (1862)  the  finding 
of  both  rubidium  and  caesium,  along  with  lith- 
ium, potassium,  and  sodium,  in  the  residues 
from  the  preparation  of  lithia  from  triphyline, 
the  iron  and  phosphoric  acid  of  the  residues 
being  first  removed,  and  the  remaining  sul- 
phates of  the  alkalies  converted  into  chlorides. 
Both  the  former  metals  he  first  detected  by 
means  of  the  spectra  aiforded  on  optical  exam- 
ination of  the  residues  named.  While  a  quanti- 
tative analysis  showed  in  100  parts  of  the  entire 
mass  of  chlorides  the  presence  of  50.04  of  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  40.98  of  that  of  lithium,  and  9.29 
of  that  of  potassium,  that  of  rubidium  formed 
but  0.18,  and  of  caesium  but  0.11  parts  of  1  per 
cent.  Prof.  0.  D.  Allen  ("American  Journal 
of  Science,"  Dec.  1862)  details  a  new  process 
for  the  separation  of  caesium  and  rubidium,  in 
the  form  of  bitartrates.  He  found  the  lepido- 
lite  of  Hebron,  Me.,  unusually  rich  in  these 
elements,  though  their  relative  quantities  were 
the  reverse  of  those  in  the  lepidolites  examined 
by  Bunsen,  the  caesium  being  here  the  most 
abundant.  In  the  first  process  of  extraction, 
he  obtained  0.3  per  cent,  of  caesium,  and  0.14 
of  rubidium ;  and  he  subsequently  recovered 


an  additional  quantity  of  the  metals  from  the 
washings  of  the  first  process.  One  part  of  bi- 
tartrate  of  caesium  requires  for  solution  1.02 
parts  of  boiling  water ;  1  part  of  the  like  salt 
of  rubidium,  8.5  parts.  Grandeau  has  recently 
detected  rubidium  in  the  ashes  of  the  beet,  in 
tobacco,  cofiee,  tea,  and  raw  tartar;  and  he 
believes  it  to  be  a  widely  distributed  metal,  not 
necessarily  associated  with  lithium. — Two  points 
of  especial  interest  connected  with  the  discov- 
ery and  relations  of  the  new  metals  are,  that 
instead  of  the  long  familiar  number  of  two  fixed 
alkahes,  we  are  henceforth  obliged  to  admit  at 
least  five  such  substances,  viz.,  csesia,  rubidia, 
potassa,  soda,  and  lithia ;  and  that,  singularly, 
these  alkalies,  and  especially  the  first  three  just 
named,  show  a  remarkable  tendency  to  appear 
in  the  same  minerals  or  other  situations,  and 
also  a  sort  of  affinity  or  at  least  similarity  of 
behavior  that  renders  their  separation  difficult. 
RUGGLES,  Daniel,  a  general  in  the  service 
of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Massachusetts 
about  1814,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1833  and  appointed  a  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  5th  infantry;  became  2d  lieutenant  Feb, 
18,  1886,  1st  lieutenant  July  7,  1838,  and  cap- 
tain June  18,  1846;  was  brevetted  major  for 
gallantry  at  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  Aug. 
20,  and  lieutenant-colonel  for  gallantry  at  Oha- 
pultepec,  Sept.  13, 1847;  and  resigned  his  com- 
mission May  7, 1861.  He  was  at  once  appoint- 
ed a  brigadier-general  in  the  provisional  con- 
federate army,  served  in  l!^ew  Orleans  in  the 
winter  of  1861-'2,  and  retreated  thence  with 
the  forces  under  Gen.  M.  Lovell,  previous  to  the 
surrender  of  the  city  to  Flag  Officer  Farragut. 


S 


SADLIER,  Maby  Anne  (Madden),  an  Amer- 
ican authoress,  born  in  Oootehill,  county 
Oavan,  Ireland,  Dec.  31,  1820.  When  scarcely 
18  she  began  to  contribute  to  "  La  Belle  Assem- 
bl6e,"  a  magazine  published  in  London  under  the 
patronage  of  the  late  duchess  of  Kent.  After  the 
death  of  her  parents  she  emigrated  to  America 
with  a  young  brother,  and  settled  in  Montreal, 
where  she  published  by  subscription  a  collec- 
tion of  traditionary  stories,  entitled  "  Tales  of 
the  Olden  Time."  In  1846  she  became  the  wife 
of  Mr.  James  Sadlier,  one  of  the  firm  of  D.  and 
J.  Sadlier  and  co..  Catholic  publishers  of  I^ew 
York  and  Montreal,  and  now  (1862)  resides  in 
the  former  city.  She  has  written  a  great  num- 
ber of  Catholic  tales,  and  has  also  been  a  con- 
tributor to  several  of  the  leading  Catholic  papers 
of  America. 

SALOMON",  Feederic,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  near  Hal- 
berstadt,  Prussia,  April  7,  1826.  He  received 
his  early  education  at  the  gymnasium  in  Hal- 
berstadt,  and  was  appointed  a  government 
surveyor.     He  served  as  a  "  one  year's  volun- 


teer" under  the  Prussian  military  system,  at 
Magdeburg,  in  the  artillery,  and  was  promoted 
to  a  lieutenancy  in  that  service  after  passing 
the  necessary  examination.  In  1848  he  went 
to  Berlin,  and  became  a  pupil  in  the  royal 
academy  of  architecture.  He  soon  after  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  with  his  brother 
William,  now  (1862)  governor  of  Wisconsin,  and 
settled  at  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  where  he  pursued 
for  a  time  his  business  of  surveying,  was  regis- 
ter of  deeds  4  years,  and  was  employed  as  chief 
engineer  on  the  Manitowoc  and  Mississippi 
railroad  until  1859.  In  the  spring  of  1861  he 
was  elected  captain  in  the  5th  regiment  Mis- 
souri volunteers,  served  in  that  capacity  during 
their  term  of  three  months  under  Gen.  Sigel, 
and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Wilson's 
creek.  Before  his  first  term  of  service  had  ex- 
pired he  was  made  colonel  of  the  9th  Wiscon- 
sin volunteers,  which  he  commanded  until  he 
was  appointed  brigadier-general,  July  16, 1862, 
and  assigned  to  a  brigade  in  Kansas. 

SALOMON,  Haym,  an  American  financier, 
born  of  Hebrew  parentage  at  Lissa,  then  in  P©- 
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land,  about  1740,  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1785. 
Emigrating  to  America  some  years  before  the 
revolution,  he  established  himself  in  Philadel- 
phia as  a  merchant  and  banker,  and  accumulat- 
ed a  large  fortune,  which  during  the  war  of  in- 
dependence he  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  Ameri- 
can government.  He  negotiated  all  the  war 
subsidies  obtained  from  France  and  Holland, 
which  he  indorsed  and  sold  in  bills  to  Ameri- 
can merchants  at  a  credit  of  two  and  three 
months  on  his  personal  security,  receiving  for 
his  commission  one  quarter  of  one  per  cent. 
He  acted  as  paymaster-general  of  the  French 
forces  in  America,  and  for  some  time  supported 
the  ministers  or  agents  of  several  foreign  pow- 
ers when  their  own  sources  of  supply  were  cut 
off.  It  is  asserted  that  over  $100,000  thus  ad- 
vanced has  never  been  paid.  Mr.  Salomon  also 
lent  to  the  IJ.  S.  government  about  $600,000 
in  specie,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  sum 
of  $400,000  remained  due  to  him  from  the  gov- 
ernment, irrespective  of  amounts  which  he  had 
lent  to  statesmen  and  others  while  engaged  in 
fulfilling  public  trusts.  His  descendants  have 
petitioned  for  remuneration,  and  their  claims 
have  several  times  been  favorably  reported  upon 
by  committees  of  congress. 

SAVAGE'S  STATION.    See  ChiOkahomint. 

SAXTON,  KuFus,  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Deerfield, 
Mass.,  Oct.  19,  1824.  He  was  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural labors  until  he  was  20  years  of  age, 
was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1849  and  en- 
tered the  3d  artillery,  was  transferred  to  the  4th 
artillery  in  1850,  and  became  1st  lieutenant  in 
1865.  In  the  same  year  he  led  a  surveying 
party  across  the  Rocky  mountains  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  by  way  of  the 
l!i[orth  pass,  to  Fort  Bentoh  on  the  Missouri,  and 
thence  by  way  of  that  river  to  St.  Louis.  Af- 
ter his  return  from  this  expedition  he  was  em- 
ployed for  some  years  on  the  coast  survey,  and 
effected  certain  improvements  in  instruments 
for  taking  deep  sea  soundings,  one  of  which, 
a  self-registering  thermometer,  bears  his  name. 
(See  Atlantic  Ocean,  vol.  ii.  p.  304.)  In  1860 
he  became  an  instructor  at  "West  Point.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  was  at  St*  Louis, 
nnder  Capt.  (afterward  Gen.)  Lyon,  acting  as 
quartermaster,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  and 
bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  breaking  up  the  con- 
federate "Camp  Jackson."  He  subsequently 
joined  McClellan  in  western  Virginia,  and  accom- 
panied him  to  "Washington.  He  went  with  Gen. 
Sherman  to  Port  Royal  in  the  capacity  of  quar- 
termaster, and  on  April  15, 1862,  was  appointed 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  For  a  short 
time  after  the  retreat  of  Gen.  Banks  from  the 
valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  Gen.  Saxton  was  in 
command  at  Harper's  Ferry.  Soon  after  this 
he  went  back  to  Port  Royal,  where  he  is  now 
(Dec.  1862)  acting  as  military  governor. 

SOAMMON",  Eliakim  Paeker,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  bom  in 
Maine,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1837 
and  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the  4th  artillery; 


was  acting  assistant  professor  of  mathematics 
at  West  Point  from  Aug.  28, 1837,  to  Sept.  10, 
1838,  and  assistant  professor  <^f  ethics  from  Aug. 
30, 1841,  to  July  13, 1846 ;  was  transferred  to  tl^e 
topographical  engineers  July  7,  1838,  and  be- 
came 1st  lieutenant  Sept.  21,  1846 ;  was  acting 
aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Scott  in  his  Mexican  cam- 
paign ;  became  captain  in  March,  1853 ;  and  was 
dismissed  June  4,  1866.  In  1861  he  reentered 
the  service,  became  colonel  of  the  43d  Ohio  vol- 
unteers, and  in  Oct.  1862,  was  promoted  to  be 
brigadier-general  for  gallantry  in  the  battle  of 
South  mountain. 

SCHENCK,  Robert  CuMMma,  major-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Ohio, 
Oct.  7,  1809.  He  was  educated  at  the  Miami 
university,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  He  did  not  continue  long  in  the  prac- 
tice" of  his  profession,  but  soon  entered  political 
life,  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  his  state, 
and  then  sent  to  congress  as  a  whig  during  4 
consecutive  terms  (1843-'51),  and  was  distin- 
guished for  ability  and  industry.  In  1851  he  was 
appointed  U.  S.  minister  to  Brazil,  where  he  re- 
mained for  3  years.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war  in  1861  he  was  made  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers,  and  jDlaced  in  command  of  a  brig- 
ade stationed  near  Washington.  On  June  17, 
while  attempting  to  carry  out  an  order  to  take 
possession  of  the  railroad  from  Alexandria  to 
Vienna,  Va.,  the  train  in  which  he  was  trans- 
porting his  men  was  fired  into  and  disabled  by 
a  concealed  battery,  and  severe  loss  was  in- 
flicted upon  the  national  soldiers  before  they 
could  retreat.  At  the  first  battle  of  Bull  run 
Gen.  Schenck  commanded  a  brigade  under  Gen. 
Tyler ;  he  was  in  the  rear  during  the  retreat, 
and  brought  off  his  men  in  comparatively  good 
order.  He  afterward  served  under  Gens.  Rose- 
crans  and  Fremont,  in  western  Virginia,  and  un- 
der Sigel ;  was  wounded  at  Bull  run,  Aug.  30, 
1862,  and  had  an  arm  amputated  at  the  wrist 
on  the  battle  field.  In  October  he  was  nomi- 
nated a  major-general,  and  was  again  elected  to 
congress  as  a  republican,  defeating  0.  L.  Vallan- 
digham,  his  democratic  opponent.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  at  Baltimore,  Dec.  16, 1862. 

SOHOEPF,  Albin  Francisco,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in 
Hungary,  March  1, 1822.  He  entered  the  mili- 
tary academy  in  Vienna  in  1837,  became  a  2d 
lieutenant  of  artillery  in  1841,  and  served  in 
the  Austrian  army  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  in  Hungary  in  1848.  He  then  en- 
listed in  the  Hungarian  army  as  a  private,  but 
was  soon  made  captain,  and  afterward  major. 
After  the  defeat  of  his  countrymen  in  1849,  he 
escaped  into  Turkey,  served  under  Gen.  Bern  at 
Aleppo,  and  was  made  instructor  of  artillery. 
In  1851  he  came  to  the  United  States,  and  in 
the  same  year  received  an  appointment  in  the 
U.  S.  coast  survey.  In  1858  he  was  transferred 
to  the  patent  office  as  an  assistant  examiner. 
He  was  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers, 
Sept.  28,  1861,  and  immediately  ordered  to 
Kentucky,  where  on  Oct.  21  he  defeated  Gen. 
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Zollicoffer  at  Oamp  Wild  Oat.  At  the  battle  of 
Perry ville,  Oct.  8,  1862,  he  commanded  a  divi- 
sion in  Gen.  Gilbert's  corps. 

SOHOFIELD,  John  McAllistee,  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  JJ.  S.  army,  born 
in  Chautauqua  co.,  JSf.  Y.,  Sept.  29,  1831.    At 
12  years  of  age  he  removed  with  his  father's 
family  to  Illinois.     He  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1853,  bre vetted  2d  lieutenant  in  the  2d 
artillery,  and  stationed  for  two  years  at  Fort 
Moultrie,  S.  C,  and  Fort  Oassin,  Florida.  He  was 
then  ordered  to  West  Point  as  instructor  in  nat- 
ural philosophy,  and  remained  there  for  5  years, 
when  he  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence  to  oc- 
cupy the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  in  Washing- 
ton university,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  which  place  he 
was  filling  when  the  civil  war  broke  out.    By  an 
order  from  the  war  department  he  was  detailed 
to  muster  into  service  the  Missouri  troops,  and 
was  appointed  major  of  the  1st  Missouri  in- 
fantry.   His  rank  in  the  regular  army  was 
then  1st  lieutenant,  and  in  May,  1861,  he  was 
appointed  captain.    After  the  battle  of  Boone- 
ville  he  joined  Gen.  Lyon  as  assistant  adjutant- 
general  and  chief  of  staff,  and  was  with  him 
when  he  fell  at  the  battle  of  Wilson's  creek. 
He  was  commissioned  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers Xov.  21,  1861,   and  assigned  to    the 
command  of  the  militia  of  Missouri  authorized 
by  the  war  department  to  be  raised  for  service 
during  the  war.     When  Gen.  Halleck  went  to 
Pittsburg  Landing,  about  four  fifths  of  the  state 
was  placed  under  command  of  Gen.  Schofield, 
and  on  June  1,  1862,  the  district  of  Missouri, 
comprising  the  entire  state,   was  assigned  to 
him.    In  October  he  received  command  of  the 
army  of  the  frontier,  comprising  the  troops  of 
Missouri  and  Kansas,  with  which  he  drove  all 
the  organized  forces  of  the  rebels  back  to  the 
valley  of  the  Arkansas,  defeating  Hindman, 
Oct.  22,  at  Maysville  near  Pea  ridge.  Ark.,  and 
pursuing  him  beyond  the  Boston  mountains. 

SOHURZ,  Oarl,  an  American  orator  and 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  born  at  Liblar, 
near  Cologne,  Germany,  March  2,  1829.  He 
passed  through  the  full  course  of  studies  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Cologne,  and  in  1846  went  to 
the  university  of  Bonn,  where  he  studied  his- 
tory, philosophy,  and  ancient  languages.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1848  he  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  prevailing  agitation, 
and  having  become  acquainted  with  Gottfried 
Kinkel,  then  professor  of  rhetoric  at  the  uni- 
versity, he  joined  him  in  the  publication  of  a 
liberal  newspaper,  which  was  conducted  wholly 
by  Schurz  while  Kinkel  was  absent  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Prussian  legislature.  In  the  spring 
of  1849,  having  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  produce  an  insurrection  at  Bonn,  both  Kin- 
kel and  Schurz  were  obliged  to  flee,  and  betook 
themselves  to  the  Palatinate,  where  a  body  of 
revolutionary  troops  was  already  organized. 
Schurz  entered  the  military  service  as  adju- 
tant, and  participated  in  the  defence  of  Rastadt. 
On  the  surrender  of  that  fortress  he  concealed 
himself  for  3  days  and  nights  without  food,  and 


finally,  escaping  through  a  sewer,  made  his  way 
across  the  Rhine,  arriving  in  Switzerland  at 
the  beginning  of  Aug.  1849,  where  he  remained 
in  seclusion  at  Zurich  till  the  following  May.  • 
Kinkel  in  the  mean  time  had  been  captured, 
condemned  to  20    years'  imprisonment,   and 
shut  up  in  the  fortress  of  Spandau.    After  long 
correspondence  with  his»  wife,  Schurz  deter- 
mined to  undertake  his  rescue,  and  for  this 
purpose  made  his  way  secretly  back  to  Ger- 
many in  May,  1850,  spending  much  time  in 
preparations  in  Cologne  and  Berlin,  and  re- 
maining in  the  latter  city  for  3  months  engaged 
in  endeavors  to  establish  relations  with  the 
guards  who  watched  the  prisoner.     The  rescue 
was  finally  accomplished  in  the  night  of  i^ov. 
6,  1850,  Kinkel's  cell  being  broken  open  and  he 
brought  upon  the  roof  of  the  prison,  whence 
he  was  successfully  lowered  to  the  ground. 
From  the  boldness  of  the  scheme  it  was  alleged, 
without  reason,  that  the  government  must  have 
winked  at  it.    The  fugitives  escaped  the  same 
night  across  the  frontier  into  Mecklenburg,  and 
thence  made  their  way  to  Rostock,  and,  after 
remaining  some  time  in  concealment,  took  pas- 
sage in  a  small  schooner  for  Leith,  where  they 
arrived  about  Dec.  1.    Schurz  then  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  remained  as  a  correspondent 
of  German  journals  till  June,  1851,  when  he 
went  to  London  and  lived  as  a  teacher  till 
July,  1852.    He  then  married  and  removed  to 
America.    He  remained  3  years  in  Philadelphia 
engaged  in  legal,  historical,  and  political  stud- 
ies, made  a  short  visit  to  Europe,  and  then  set- 
tled at  Madison,  Wis.    In  the  presidential  can- 
vass of  1856  he  became  known  as  an  orator  in 
the  German  language.     In  1857  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  republican  state  convention  as  a 
candidate  for  the  ofiice  of  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  state,  but  was  not  elected.    In  1858,  on 
occasion  of  the  contest  between  Mr.  Douglas 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  U.  S.  senatorship  of 
Illinois,  he  delivered  his  first  English  speech, 
which  was  widely  republished  by  the  journals 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.     In  the  spring 
of  1859  he  was  invited  to  the  celebration  of 
Jefferson's  anniversary  in  Boston,  and  delivered 
a  speech  on  Americanism  in  Faneuil  hall.     He 
had  now  removed  to  Milwaukee  and  established 
himself  in  the  practice  of  the  law.    In  the  win- 
ter of  1859-60  he  was  extensively  engaged  as 
a  lyceum  lecturer  in  Kew  England ;  when  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  he  delivered  a  speech  against 
the  ideas  and  policy  of  Mr.  Douglas,  which 
excited  much  attention.    As  a  member  of  the 
republican  national  convention  of  1860,  he  ex- 
ercised a  good  deal  of  influence,  especially  in 
determining  that  portion  of  the  platform  which 
related  to  citizens  of  foreign  origin.     During 
the  canvass  which  followed  he  was  constantly 
occupied  in  addressing  the  people  throughout 
the  northern  states,  both  in  English  and  Ger- 
man, his  principal  speeches  being  one  on  "  The 
Irrepressible  Conflict,"  delivered  in  St.  Louis, 
and   one    entitled    "The  Bill   of  Indictment 
against  Douglas,"  delivered  in  N'ew  York.    Af- 
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ter  Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration  Schurz  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to  Spain,  but  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  desired  to  be  relieved  from  that 
office  in  order  that  he  might  enter  the  army. 
The  arrangements  for  this  change  were  nearly 
consummated,  when  he  was  required  to  go  to 
Madrid,  where  he  remained  as  minister  till 
Dec.  1861,  and  then  returned  to  the  United 
States.  A  speech  delivered  in  ITew  York  after 
his  return,  on  March  6, 1862,  on  the  necessity 
of  abolishing  slavery  in  order  to  restore  the  na- 
tional unity,  has  been  regarded  by  many  as  the 
ablest  of  his  public  discourses.  He  resigned  his 
office  as  a  minister,  was  appointed  a  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  and  on  June  17  took 
command  of  a  division  in  the  corps  of  Gen. 
Sigel,  with  which  he  distinguished  himself  at 
the  second  battle  of  Bull  run. 

SCHWEINITZ,  Lewis  David  von,  an  Amer- 
ican botanist  and  clergyman  of  the  Moravian 
church,  born  in  Bethlehem,  Penn.,  Feb.  13, 
1780,  died  there,  Feb.  8,  1834.  At  the  age  of 
18  he  visited  Germany,  where  he  completed  his 
education  and  remained  until  1812.  He  then 
returned  to  America,  and  filled  an  ecclesiastical 
office  at  Salem,  K.  0.  In  1821  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  a  similar  office  at  Bethlehem,  and  contin- 
ued in  the  same  until  his  death.  He  added 
nearly  1,400  new  species  to  the  stores  of  botani- 
cal science;  and  of  these  more  than  1,200  were 
of  E'orth  American  fungi,  previously  little  stud- 
ied. He  was  a  member  of  several  learned  asso- 
ciations in  America,  Germany,  and  France ;  and 
the  university  of  Kiel,  in  Denmark,  conferred 
upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  in 
philosophy.  A  new  plant  was  named  after  him 
by  Dr.  Elliot  the  Schweinitzia.  His  herbarium, 
which  at  the  period  of  his  death  was  one  of  the 
largest  private  collections  of  the  kind  in  Amer- 
ica, he  bequeathed  to  the  academy  of  natural 
sciences  at  Philadelphia,  where  it  now  is.  His 
principal  works  are  :  Conspectus  Fungorum 
Lusatim  and  Synopsis  Fungorum  CaroUncB  Su- 
perioris,  both  published  at  Leipsic,  and  the  lat- 
ter edited  by  Dr.  Schwegrichen ;  Specimen  Florw 
Americm  Septentrionalis  Gryptogamicm  (Ea- 
leigh,  1821) ;  "Monograph  of  the  Linnaean  Ge- 
nus Yiola"  (1821) ;  "  Catalogue  of  Plants  col- 
lected in  the  N.  W.  Territory  by  Say  "  (1824) ; 
"Monograph  upon  the  American  Species  of  the 
Genus  Carex"  (1824)  ;  and  Synopsis  Fungorum 
in  America  Boreali  Media  Degentium  (1831). 

SEDDON,  James  A.,  secretary  of  war  in  the 
government  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in 
Virginia,  adopted  the  profession  of  the  law,  and 
was  a  representative  in  congress  from  the  Eich- 
mond  district  from  1845  to  1847,  and  from  1849 
to  1851.  Always  a  democrat,  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  peace  conference  which  met  at 
Washington  Feb.  4,  1861,  represented  Virginia 
in  the  committee  appointed  by  that  body  to 
consider  means  for  the  settlement  of  the  exist- 
ing difficulties,  and  in  the  conference  voted 
against  the  proposition  to  reestablish  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  line,  as  well  as  against  that 
to  prohibit  the  reopening  of  the  African  slave 


trade.  He  was  elected  by  the  state  convention 
a  delegate  at  large  from  Virginia  to  the  con- 
federate congress,  July  20,  1861,  in  which  he 
served  until  the  election  of  a  congress  under  the 
permanent  constitution  of  the  confederate  states. 
He  was  appointed  secretary  of  war  on  the  re- 
signation of  Mr.  G.  W.  Eandolph,  Nov.  18, 
1862.    His  residence  is  in  Goochland  co. 

SEDGWICK,  John,  major-general  of  volun- 
teers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Connecticut, 
was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1837,  and  ap- 
pointed 2d  lieutenant  in  the  2d  artillery.  He 
was  promoted  to  be  1st  lieutenant  in  1839,  and 
brevetted  captain  for  gallantry  at  Contreras 
and  Churubusco,  where  he  had  command  of  his 
company.  He  was  highly  distinguished  for  his 
conduct  in  the  battles  of  Molino  del  Eey  and 
Chapultepec  and  the  attack  on  the  San  Cosme 
gate,  where  he  was  again  in  command  of  his 
company,  and  for  his  gallantry  in  the  second 
of  these  engagements  was  brevetted  major. 
He  was  commissioned  captain  in  1849,  and  in 
March,  1855,  was  promoted  to  be  major  in  the 
1st  cavalry.  On  April  25,  1861,  he  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  the  4th  cavalry,  and  on  Aug. 
31  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He  was 
assigned  Gen.  Stone's  command  on  the  upper 
Potomac  when  that  officer  was  arrested  in  Feb. 
1862,  and  during  the  Chickahominy  campaign 
he  led  a  division  in  Gen.  Sumner's  (the  2d) 
army  corps.  He  was  commissioned  a  major- 
general  of  volunteers  July  4,  1862.  At  the 
battle  of  Antietam  he  was  seriously  wounded 
and  carried  off  the  field ;  and  on  his  recovery 
in  December  he  was  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  9th  (late  Burnside's)  army  corps. 

SEMMES,  Eaphael,  a  navsd  officer  in  the 
service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Mary- 
land, of  Irish  and  Scotch  parents,  entered  the 
U.  S.  navy  in  1826,  obtained  a  midshipman's 
warrant  in  1832,  and  in  1833  was  assistant  at 
the  depot  of  charts  and  instruments  in  Wash- 
ington. He  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant  in 
1837,  the  next  year  was  at  the  [N'orfolk  navy 
yard,  was  afterward  stationed  at  the  Pensacola 
navy  yard,  and  in  1843  was  ordered  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  coast  survey  steamer  Poinsett.  In 
1846  he  commanded  the  brig  Porpoise,  and  in 
1848  the  store  ship  Electra,  both  of  the  home 
squadron,  and  was  next  appointed  inspector  at 
the  Pensacola  navy  yard.  In  1855  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  commander.  He  was  unemployed 
from  1850  to  1857,  and  was  then  successively 
lighthouse  inspector  at  Mobile  and  secretary  of 
the  lighthouse  board  (1859).  He  held  this 
latter  office  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war,  when  he  resigned  and  was  appointed  com- 
mander in  the  confederate  navy.  He  was  as- 
signed to  the  armed  steamer  Sumter,  which 
was  fitted  out  at  iTew  Orleans  with  a  picked 
crew,  and  on  June  30,  1861,  ran  the  blockade 
of  Pass  a  rOutre  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  in  26  days  captured  9  American  mer- 
chant vessels  in  the  West  India  waters.  He 
then  proceeded  to  Southampton,  England, 
where    he  remained    for  some  time,   closely 
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watched  by  the  U.  S.  steamer  Tuscarora.  When 
he  put  to  sea,  the  Tuscarora  was  detained  24 
hours  by  the  British  authorities,  so  that  she 
failed  to  overtake  him ;  but  she  followed  him  to 
the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  so  closely  block- 
aded him  in  the  port  of  Tangier,  that  he  sold 
his  vessel  and  returned  to  England.  Here  a 
fast  steamer,  the  Alabama,  or  "290,"  was  built 
for  him,  and  in  August  he  put  to  sea,  and  has 
since  inflicted  a  great  amount  of  damage  upon 
the  American  merchant  marine. 

SERRANO,  Feancisoo,  duke  de  la  Torre,  a 
Spanish  general  and  statesman,  born  toward 
the  end  of  the  18th  century.  He  took  part  in 
the  war  of  independence,  in  the  contest  between 
Maria  Christina  and  Espartero  espoused  the  in- 
terests of  the  former,  and  in  1843  was  one  of 
the  junta  of  Barcelona  which  declared  the  ma- 
jority of  Queen  Isabel  and  deposed  Espartero. 
After  the  restoration  of  Maria  Christina  he 
joined  Narvaez  in  overthrowing  the  minister 
Olozaga.  In  1846  his  extraordinary  influence 
over  the  qneen  gave  rise  to  dissensions  between 
her  and  her  husband,  and  caused  considerable 
scandal;  and  the  ministry  of  Sotomayor  at- 
tempted to  remove  him  from  the  court,  but  was 
overthrown  by  him.  The  Pacheco-Salamanca 
ministry,  which  he  supported,  also  fell  before 
public  opposition ;  and  Serrano  then,  as  an 
offset  to  the  rising  favor  of  Narvaez,  caused 
the  recall  of  Olozaga  and  Espartero.  On  the 
advent  of  Narvaez  to  power,  Serrano  accepted 
the  oflice  of  captain-general  of  Granada;  and 
he  afterward  vigorously  opposed  in  the  senate 
the  different  ministries  which  rapidly  succeeded 
each  other.  In  Feb.  1854,  he  was  implicated 
in  an  insurrectionary  movement  at  Saragossa, 
and  exiled,  but  was  restored  by  the  revolution 
o*f  the  following  July,  and  joined  the  "  liberal 
union"  which  supported  the  coalition  of  Espar- 
tero and  O'Donnell ;  and  when  those  leaders 
separated,  Serrano  declared  for  the  latter.  In 
1854  he  had  been  made  captain- general  of  artil- 
lery, which  oflice  he  exchanged  some  time  later 
for  that  of  captain-general  of  New  Castile.  Ma- 
drid being  thus  under  his  control  at  the  time 
of  O'Donnell's  coup  d'etat  in  July,  1856,  he 
suppressed  the  insurrection  in  the  Prado  and 
the  Retiro,  and  soon  afterward  superseded  Olo- 
zaga as  ambassador  to  Paris,  whence  he  was 
recalled  on  the  fall  of  O'Donnell  in  October. 
On  his  return  he  joined  in  the  senate  the  pow- 
erful opposition  which  led  to  the  downfall  of 
Narvaez  in  Nov.  1857.  In  1860  he  was  ap- 
pointed captain-general  of  Cuba,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  that  oflice  by  Captain-General  Do- 
mingo Dulce,  Dec.  11, 1862. 

SEVEN  PINES.    See  Ohiokahomint. 

SEYMOUR,  HoEATio,  governor  of  New  York, 
born  in  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1811,  studied 
law  and  entered  upon  its  practice  at  Utica,  but 
relinquished  it  after  a  time  to  devote  his  atten- 
tion wholly  to  the  care  of  the  large  estates  left 
by  his  father  and  father-in-law.  In  politics  he 
has  always  been  strongly  attached  to  the  dem- 
ocratic party.     In  the  autumn  of  1841  he  was 


elected  a  member  of  the  state  assembly,  and  in 
the  following  spring  mayor  of  Utica,  overcom- 
ing a  previously  strong  whig  majority  there. 
In  the  legislature  he  at  once  took  a  prominent 
position,  and  he  was  annually  reelected  to  it 
till  1845,  in  which  year  he  was  chosen  speaker. 
In  1850  he  was  nominated  by  his  party  for  gov- 
ernor of  the  state,  but  was  defeated  by  Wash- 
ington Hunt  by  a  majority  of  262  votes.  In 
1852  he  was  again  nominated,  and  was  elected, 
defeating  Mr.  Hunt  by  24,385  majority,  and 
both  his  opponents  by  5,000,  a  candidate  hav- 
ing been  nominated  by  the  free  soil  party.  In 
1854,  however,  he  was  again  defeated,  four 
candidates  being  nominated,  and  Myron  H. 
Clark,  supported  by  the  whigs  and  temperance 
men,  receiving  a  majority  of  309  over  Mr.  Sey- 
mour, who  had  during  his  term  vetoed  the  so 
called  ''Maine  law,"  and  become  identified 
with  the  opposition  to  restrictive  legislation 
upon  intoxicating  liquors.  In  Jan.  1861,  ho 
delivered  a  speech  at  Albany  strongly  advo- 
cating concession  and  conciliatory  measures 
toward  the  seceding  states,  which  position  he 
has  since  maintained  in  numerous  public  ad- 
dresses. In  Nov.  1862,  he  was  again  elected 
governor  by  10,752  majority.  He  has  several 
times  been  proposed  by  portions  of  his  party 
as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 

SEYMOUR,  Teumait,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Burling- 
ton, Yt.,  Sept.  24,  1824.  His  early  youth  was 
passed  in  Albany.  He  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1846,  brevetted  2d  lieutenant  in  the  1st 
artillery,  and  for  gallantry  at  Cerro  Gordo  and 
at  Contreras  and  Ohurubusco  received  the  bre- 
vets of  1st  lieutenant  and  captain.  At  the 
close  of  the  Mexican  campaign  he  returned 
to  the  military  academy,  where  he  was  for  sev- 
eral years  assistant  professor  of  drawing.  He 
served  in  the  last  Florida  war  against  the  In- 
dians, was  appointed  captain  in  the  1st  artil- 
lery in  Nov.  1860,  and  formed  part  of  Major 
Anderson's  command  at  Fort  Sumter  in  April, 
1861.  He  was  transferred  to  the  5th  artillery 
in  May,  joined  the  army  of  the  Potomac  in 
March,  1862,  and  was  appointed  chief  of  artil- 
lery of  Gen.  McCalFs  division.  He  was  made 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  April  28,  1862, 
and  commanded  the  left  wing  at  the  battle  of 
Mechanicsville,  June  26.  In  the  battle  of  An- 
tietam  he  led  a  brigade  in  Meade's  division. 

SHEA,  John  Gilmary,  LL.D.,  an  American 
author,  born  in  New  York  city,  July  22,  1824. 
He  was  educated  for  the  law  and  admitted  to 
the  bar,  but  has  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  his- 
torical studies,  and  is  a  member  of  nearly  all  the 
American  historical  societies.  He  has  published 
many  works  of  a  historical  character ;  has  edit- 
ed 4  vols,  of  the  "  Historical  Magazine"  (1858- 
'62) ;  and  edited  and  published  from  early  MSS. 
the  Cramoisy  series  of  "Memoirs  and  Rela- 
tions concerning  the  French  Colonies  in  North 
America"  (16  vols.,  1857-'62),  and  the  "  Li- 
brary of  American  Linguistics,"  a  series  of  gram- 
mars and  dictionaries  of  American  languages, 
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of  which  6  volumes  have  appeared  (1860~'62), 
and  5  more  are  now  in  the  press. 

SHEDD,  William  Geeenough  Thayer,  D.D., 
an  American  clergyman,  born  in  Acton,  Mass., 
June  21,  1820.  He  was  graduated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Vermont  in  1839,  and  at  Andover 
theological  seminary  in  1843 ;  became  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  in  Brandon,  Yt.,  in 
1844 ;  was  appointed  professor  of  English  lit- 
erature in  the  university  of  Vermont  in  1845; 
accepted  the  chair  of  sacred  rhetoric  in  Auburn 
theological  seminary  in  1852 ;  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  Andover  as  professor  of  church  history 
in  1854.  In  1862  he  was  installed  as  the  asso- 
ciate pastor  of  the  "  Brick  church"  (Presbyte- 
rian) in  New  York.  He  has  edited  and  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  Theremin's  "Rhet- 
oric" (New  York,  1850 ;  2d  ed.  with  an  intro- 
ductory essay,  Andover,  1859) ;  Coleridge's 
works,  with  an  introductory  essay  (7  vols., 
New  York,  1853)  ;  "  Discourses  and  Essays" 
(Andover,  1856) ;  "Lectures  upon  the  Philoso- 
phy of  History"  (Andover,  1856) ;  a  transla- 
tion of  Guericke's  "  Church  History"  (2  vols., 
Andover,  1857,  1863)  ;  and  Augustine's  "  Con- 
fessions," with  an  introductory  essay  (1860). 

SHEPLEY,  Geoege  Fostee,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in 
Saco,  Me.,  Jan.  1, 1819.  He  was  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  college  in  1837,  and  at  the  Harvard 
law  school,  continued  the  study  of  law  at  Port- 
land, and  began  practice  at  Bangor.  After- 
ward he  removed  to  Portland,  and  under  Pres- 
ident Polk  was  appointed  U.  S.  district  attorney, 
an  office  which  he  held  until  the  accession  of 
President  Lincoln.  When  the  civil  war  broke 
out  in  1861  he  received  a  commission  as  colonel 
of  the  12th  Maine  volunteers,  his  regiment  be- 
ing attached  from  the  first  to  the  command  of 
Gen.  B.  F.  Butler,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Ship 
island  and  New  Orleans,  acting  as  commander 
of  a  brigade.  On  the  surrender  of  New  Or- 
leans he  was  appointed  commandant  of  the  city, 
and  subsequently  brigadier-general  and  military 
governor  of  Louisiana. 

SHERMAN,  Thomas  W.,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Rhode 
Island  about  1817,  was  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1836  and  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the  3d 
artillery ;  became  1st  lieutenant  March  14, 1838, 
and  captain  May  28,  1846 ;  was  breve tted  ma- 
jor for  gallantry  at  Buena  Vista,  Feb.  23, 1847 ; 
served  in  the  north-west  in  1857;  became  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  5th  artillery  May  14,  and 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
May  17,  1861.  He  commanded  a  division  in 
the  first  battle  of  Bull  run,  and  was  selected 
to  command  the  land  forces  of  the  Port  Roy- 
al expedition.  After  landing  at  Hilton  Head, 
Noy.^  7,  he  issued  a  conciliatory  proclamation 
inviting  the  people  of  South  Carolina  to  return 
to  their  allegiance  to  the  national  government. 
He  remained  in  command  at  Port  Royal  until 
March,  1862,  when  he  was  superseded  by  Gen. 
Hunter,  after  which  he  was  ordered  to  the  arn^ 
under  Gen.  Halleck  before  Corinth. 


SHERMAN,  William  Tecumseh,  mtgor-gen- 
eral  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in 
Lancaster,  O.,  Feb.  8, 1820.    His  father,  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio,  died 
in  1829,  and  William  was  educated  in  the  fam- 
ily of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing  until  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  16,  when  he  entered  the 
U.  S.  military  academy.     He  was  graduated  in 
1840,  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the  3d  artillery, 
and  promoted  to  be  1st  lieutenant  in  1841.    He 
served  in  Florida  during  the  Indian  hostilities, 
and  in  1846  was  sent  to  California,  where  he 
held  the  rank  of  acting  assistant  adjutant-gen- 
eral of  the  10th  military  department  during 
the  Mexican  war.    For  his  services  in  this  ca- 
pacity he  was  afterward  brevetted  captain,  to 
date  from  1848.     In  1850  he  married  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  Ewing,  was  appointed  commissary  of 
subsistence  with  the  rank  of  captain,  and  was 
stationed  successively  at  St.  Louis  and  New 
Orleans.    In  Sept.  1853,  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission, and  for  about  4  years  was  at  the  head 
of  a  banking-house  in  San  Francisco.    He  then 
became  president  of  the  military  academy  of 
the  state  of  Louisiana.     Resigning  this  office 
on  the  passing  of  the  ordinanxie  of  secession  by 
the  Louisiana  convention,  he  removed  to  St. 
Louis,  and  in  June  was  appointed  colonel  of 
the  13th  infantry,  one  of  the  new  regiments  of 
the  regular  army,  his  commission  dating  from 
May  14.    He  served  under  Gen.  McDowell,  and 
in  the  battle  of  Bull  run  commanded  the  3d 
brigade  of  Tyler's  division.    Soon  afterward  he 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers, 
to  date  from  May  17,  and  was  ordered  to  the 
department  of  the  Cumberland  as  second  iil 
command  under  Gen.*  Robert  Anderson.    Ear- 
ly in  October  Gen.  Anderson  was  relieved  on 
acJcount  of  his  health,  and  the  command  de- 
volved upon  Gen.  Sherman.    The  persistency 
with  which  he  urged  the  necessity  of  large  re- 
enforcements  for  the  national  armies  in  the 
West,  and  especially  his  statement,  in  reply  to 
a  question  of  the  secretary  of  war,  that  200,000 
men  would  be  required  for  a  successful  for- 
ward movement  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
led  to  a  rumor  that  he  was  insane.     In  Novem- 
ber he  asked  to  be  relieved,  and  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Halleck  at  St. 
Louis,  the  department  of  the  Cumberland  be- 
ing incorporated  with  Gen.  Buell's  department. 
During  the  winter  Gen.  Sherman  was  in  com- 
mand of  a  camp  of  instruction  at  Benton  bar- 
racks.   In  the  spring  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  division  of  Gen.  Grant's  army,  with  which 
he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Gen.  Halleck's  official  report,  "  saved 
the  fortune  of  the  day  on  the  6th,  and  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  glorious  victory  of  the  7th." 
At  Gen.  Halleck's  request,  he  was  promoted  to 
be  major-general  of  volunteers,  to  date  from 
May  1,  1862.     He  was  subsequently  ordered  to 
Memphis,  where  he  commanded  a  military  dis- 
trict of  Gen.  Grant's  department  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, until  N'ov.  1862,  when  he  was  relieved 
in  order  to  take  the  field. 
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SHIELDS,  James,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  TJ.  S.  army,  born  in  county  Ty- 
rone, Ireland,  in  1810.  He  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  1826,  and  after  6  years  of  ad- 
ventm*e  settled  at  Kaskaskia,  111.,  where  he 
studied  law.  He  served  in  the  state  legislature, 
was  chosen  state  auditor  in  1839,  and  in  1843 
was  made  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Il- 
linois. In  1845  he  removed  to  Washington, 
being  appointed  commissioner  of  the  general 
land  office.  When  the  war  with  Mexico  broke 
out  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers, and  for  his  gallant  conduct  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Cerro  Gordo,  where  he  was  shot  through 
the  lungs,  was  bre vetted  major-general.  He 
was  again  severely  wounded  at  Ohapultepec. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Illinois, 
and  in  1849  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate. 
At  the  end  of  his  term  in  1855  he  removed  to 
Minnesota,  and  settled  on  lands  awarded  for 
his  army  services.  When  that  territory  adopt- 
ed a  state  constitution,  Gen.  Shields  was  chosen 
one  of  her  senators  (1858),  and  sworn  in  for 
the  short  term,  at  the  end  of  which  he  re- 
moved to  California.  At  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  in  1861  he  was  in  Mexico  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  and  also,  it  is  said,  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  a  location  for  an  Irish 
colony;  and  as  soon  as  possible  he  went  to 
Washington,  and  placed  himself  at  the  disposal 
of  the  government.  He  was  appointed  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers,  and  on  the  death  of 
Gen.  Lander  was  assigned  to  his  command.  He 
successfully  opened  the  second  campaign  by 
the  battle  of  Winchester,  March  23,  in  the 
movements  preparatory  to  which  on  the  22d  he 
was  severely  wounded.  *  He  was  afterward 
nominated  major-general  of  volunteers,  but  the 
nomination  was  not  confirmed.  Since  the  bat- 
tle of  Port  Republic,  June  9, 1862,  in  which  his 
troops  were  worsted  by  those  of  Gen.  T.  J. 
Jackson,  he  has  not  been  in  active  service. 

SHILOH,  a  locality  so  called  from  the  name 
of  a  church  there  situated,  near  Pittsburg 
Landing,  on  the  Tennessee  river,  in  Hardin  co., 
Tenn.,  where  a  battle  was  fought  on  April  6 
and  7,  1862,  between  the  U.  S.  forces  under 
Gens.  Grant  and  Buell,  and  the  confederate 
army  under  Gens.  A.  S.  Johnston  and  Beaure- 
gard. After  the  evacuation  of  Columbus,  Ky., 
and  Nashville,  Tenn.,  by  the  confederates,  the 
chief  portion  of  their  army  was  concentrated 
at  and  around  Corinth,  Miss.,  for  the  purpose 
of  checking  the  operations  of  the  Union  army 
under  Gen.  Grant,  then  preparing  to  move  from 
the  Tennessee  river  as  a  base,  and  to  cut  off  the 
confederate  communications  in  western  Ten- 
nessee with  the  southern  and  eastern  states. 
On  April  1  Gen.  Grant  with  his  army,  number- 
ing barely  40,000  effective  men,  was  at  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Tennessee 
river,  about  20  m.  from  Corinth,  and  Gen. 
Buell  was  coming  across  the  country  from 
Nashville  by  easy  marches.  Gen.  Johnston 
heard  of  this  approaching  re  enforcement,  and 
determined  to  assume  the  offensive,  hoping  to 


destroy  Grant's  army  before  the  arrival  of  BueU, 
his  own  force  then  numbering  from  60,000  to 
70,000.  It  was  expected  by  him  that  he  would 
have  time  to  defeat  the  Union  force,  seize  their 
stores  and  munitions,  and  fall  back  to  Corinth, 
his  strong  position,  before  aid  could  arrive. 
This  decision  was  reached  in  the  confederate 
council  on  AprU  2,  but  the  slowness  of  the 
march  from  Corinth  to  the  vicinity  of  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  owing  to  heavy  rains,  prevented 
the  army  from  making  the  attack  before  the 
morning  of  the  6th.  The  position  of  the  Union 
army  at  that  time  was  as  follows.  From  Pitts- 
burg Landing  the  main  Corinth  road  goes  west- 
ward; at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two  it 
branches  into  two  roads,  and  again,  at  a  short 
distance,  each  of  these  two  roads  into  two 
others.  Upon  and  between  the  several  roads 
thus  formed  were  posted  the  5  divisions  of  Gen. 
Grant's  force.  The  confederate  army,  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Johnston,  under  whom  were 
Beauregard,  Bragg,  Polk,  Hardee,  Breckin- 
ridge, Cheatham,  and  some  others  in  subordi- 
nate positions,  advanced  in  3  lines  of  battle, 
the. plan  of  attack  being  to  pierce  the  Union 
centre,  and  then  attack  the  severed  wings.  The 
action  was  opened  soon  after  sunrise  on  April 
6,  Grant's  army  being  taken  by  surprise,  and  the 
divisions  of  Gens.  W.  T.  Sherman  and  Prentiss 
being  first  attacked.  Sherman's  division  con- 
sisted of  3  brigades ;  one  of  these  was  scattered 
at  once ;  the  other  two  held  their  ground  well 
for  a  considerable  time,  but  were  finally  com- 
pelled to  retreat.  The  division  of  Gen.  Prentiss 
fought  obstinately,  but  was  badly  placed,  and 
after  a  time  was  broken  into  fragments,  one 
of  which,  comprising  3  regiments,  with  Gen. 
Prentiss  at  their  head,  was  captured  and  sent 
to  the  confederate  rear.  When  Sherman's 
division  fell  back,  the  enemy  poured  in  upon 
that  of  Gen.  McClernand.  As  long  as  any 
effective  force  of  Sherman's  command  remain- 
ed, McClernand  held  his  place,  and  kept  the 
confederates  from  gaining  the  Corinth  road; 
but  when  he  was  left  unsupported  he  was  com- 
pelled to  retire.  By  10  A.  M.  Johnston's  army 
occupied  the  camps  of  Gens.  Prentiss,  Sher- 
man, and  McClernand,  and  the  brunt  of  the 
battle  fell  on  the  divisions  of  Gens.  Hurlbut 
and  W.  H.  L.  Wallace,  which  held  a  position 
between  the  front  and  the  river.  From  10 
A.  M.  till  4  P.  M.  those  divisions  were  exposed 
to  a  series  of  terrible  assaults ;  3  or  4  times  the 
confederates  charged  upon  the  Union  forces,  but 
were  each  time  repelled  with  heavy  loss.  At 
last,  however,  the  division  of  Gen.  Hurlbut 
was  forced  back,  and  soon  after  that  of  Wal- 
lace in  turn  retired,  the  general  himself  being 
mortally  wounded.  At  4:^  P.  M.  the  camp  of 
the  latter  division  was  the  only  one  held  by  the 
Union  army,  which  had  been  forced  to  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  landing.  At  this  juncture 
the  advance  of  Gen.  Buell  appeared  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  and,  although  only  a 
portion  of  Nelson's  division  was  able  to  effect  a 
crossing  near  the  close  of  the  day's  battle,  its 
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presence  gave  courage  to  the  discomfited  army. 
It  was  believed  that  if  the  confederates  ad- 
vanced again  that  night  it  would  be  upon  the 
centre  and  left;  accordingly  all  the  available 
artillery  was  collected  and  arranged  in  a  semi- 
circle to  protect  the  landing,  and  bear  on  the 
advancing  column  when  it  should  appear. 
This  had  hardly  been  accomplished  when  the 
confederates  moved,  as  was  anticipated,  from 
the  Union  left  and  centre,  for  the  decisive  as- 
sault of  the  day ;  they  were  met  by  a  terrible 
fire  from  the  guns  just  placed,  and  also  from 
two  gunboats  which  had  quietly  steamed  up  a 
creek  where  the  confederates  thoughtlessly  ex- 
posed their  flank.  The  result  was  a  cessation 
of  the  first  day's  fight,  during  the  afternoon  of 
which  Gen.  Johnston  had  been  killed,  and  Gen. 
Beauregard  had  assumed  the  chief  command. 
Throughout  the  succeeding  night  the  gunboats 
bombarded  the  confederate  position  with  such 
effect  as  to  prevent  an  advance,  and  even  to  com- 
pel a  partial  retirement.  On  the  morning  of  the 
tth,  Gen.  Buell's  army  having  crossed  the  river 
and  taken  their  ground,  the  combined  forces 
numbered  perhaps  45,000,  and  their  order  of 
battle  placed  Gen.  Lewis  Wallace  on  the  right, 
Gen.  Nelson  on  the  left,  and  Gens.  T.  L.  Crit- 
tenden, A.  McD.  McOook,  Hurlbut,  McOler- 
nand,  and  Sherman  between  them.  Gen.  Wallace 
had  come  up  from  down  the  river  in  the  night, 
had  taken  a  position  in  front  of  certain  con- 
federate batteries  on  the  Union  right,  and  by  7 
A.  M.  on  the  7th  opened  the  day's  action  by 
shelling  these,  with  such  effect  that  the  con- 
federates retired,  taking  their  guns  with  them. 
Almost  at  "the  same  moment  with  this  attack. 
Gen.  Nelson's  division  advanced,  meeting  no 
determined  resistance  till  10^  o'clock,  when 
the  confederates  rallied  and  made  a  desperate 
onset,  before  which  the  Union  line  wavered; 
at  this  critical  moment,  however,  a  battery 
manned  by  regulars  came  to  their  aid,  and  then 
for  nearly  two  hours  the  battle  raged  fiercely 
at  that  point ;  but  the  confederates  were  at 
length  overborne,  and  a  charge  by  brigades 
drove  them  through  and  beyond  the.  camps 
they  had  the  day  before  occupied.  When  the 
line  under  Nelson  wavered,  as  stated,  the  ad- 
vancing column  of  the  confederates  came  upon 
Gen.  Crittenden's  division,  on  his  right ;  for  a 
time  there  also  was  a  varying  contest,  finally 
resulting  in  the  retirement  of  the  confederates. 
The  course  of  events  was  much  the  same  with 
the  divisions  of  McCook,  Hurlbut,  and  McCler- 
nand.  Meanwhile,  earlier  in  the  day,  the  con- 
federates had  endeavored  to  turn  the  Union 
right,  where  Gen.  Wallace  was  posted;  he 
called  on  Gen.  Sherman  for  assistance,  and  car- 
ried on  the  fight  for  some  time  with  his  artil- 
lery and  sharpshooters  till  reenforcements 
came  up;  the  conflict  there  continued  with 
various  success  till  4  P.  M.,  when  the  confeder- 
ates finally  retreated,  the  action  having  some 
time  before  ceased  elsewhere  along  the  line. 
The  Union  loss  in  this  battle  was  1,735  killed, 
7,882  wounded,  and  4,044  missing ;  that  of  the 


confederates,  according  to  the  oflSicial  report  of 
Gen.  Beauregard,  was  1,728  killed,  8,012 
wounded,  and  959  missing. 

SIBLEY,  Heney  H.,  a  general  in  the  service 
of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Louisiana 
about  1815,  reported  killed  by  his  own  soldiers 
near  El  Paso,  Texas,  about  May  1,  1862.  He 
was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1838,  and  ap- 
pointed to  the  2d  dragoons;  became  captain 
Feb.  10,  1847;  was  brevetted  major  for  gal- 
lantry at  Medelin,  Mexico,  March  25,  1847;  and 
in  Feb.  1861,  became  major  of  the  1st  dragoons, 
being  at  that  time  in  service  against  the  Nava- 
joes  in  New  Mexico.  He  resigned  May  13, 
1861,  and  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  in 
the  confederate  army,  and  led  a  force  from 
Texas  for  the  conquest  of  New  Mexico.  He  at- 
tacked Fort  Craig,  Jan.  5,  1862,  but  was  re- 
pulsed and  compelled  to  retreat.  His  supplies 
being  cut  off*,  his  troops,  according  to  report, 
became  mutinous,  and,  attributing  to  him  their 
defeat,  shot  him.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the 
Sibley  tent.     (See  Tent,  vol.  xv.) 

SICKLES,  Daniel  E.,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  Oct.  20, 1822.  He  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  New  York,  but  was  not 
graduated,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1844,  became  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  1847,  and  took  a  prominent  position 
among  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party.  In 
1853  he  was  appointed  corporation  attorney. 
The  same  year  he  accompanied  Mr.  Buchanan 
to  England  as  secretary  of  legation,  and  re- 
mained there  until  1855,  when  he  returned 
home.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  was  elect- 
ed to  the  state  senate  after  a  bitter  contest,  and 
in  1856  was  chosen  a  representative  in  congress. 
On  Feb.  27, 1859,  he  killed  Philip  Barton  Key, 
U.  S.  district  attorney  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, shooting  him  in  the  streets  of  Washington 
for  improper  intimacy  with  Mr.  Sickles's  wife. 
He  was  tried  for  murder,  but  acquitted.  In 
1861  he  raised  the  "Excelsior  brigade"  in 
New  York,  and  was  commissioned  colonel  of 
one  of  the  regiments  composing  it.  In  Sept. 
1861,  he  was  nominated  by  the  president  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers,  but  the  nomination 
was  rejected 'by  the  senate  in  March,  1862.  A 
second  renomination  was  confirmed,  and  he  re- 
ceived a  commission  dating  from  Sept.  3,  1861. 
He  fought  in  the  battles  of  the  Chickahominy 
campaign,  his  brigade  forming  part  of  Hooker's 
division  of  Gen.  Heintzelman's  (the  8d)  army 
corps.  He  succeeded  to  Gen.  Hooker's  com- 
mand when  that  oflScer  took  the  1st  army  corps, 
and  led  that  division  in  the  battles  of  Antietam 
and  Fredericsburg.  He  was  reelected  to  con- 
gress in  1860. 

SIGEL,  Feanz,  major-general  of  volunteers 
in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  at  Zinsheim,  Baden, 
Nov.  18,  1824,  was  graduated  at  the  military 
school  at  Oarlsruhe,  entered  the  military  service 
of  Baden,  and  became  chief  adjutant  of  the 
army  in  1847,  but,  being  deeply  interested  in 
the  revolutionary  movements  of  1848,  resigned 
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his  commission  to  devote  himself  to  German 
unity  and  republicanism.  Placed  at  the  head 
of  a  force  which  the  revolutionary  government 
of  Baden  had  determined  to  send  into  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  to  protect  the  liberals  there,  he  was 
about  to  march  when  he  was  superseded  by 
Mieroslawski ;  but  on  June  1,  1848,  the  revo- 
lutionary government  being  changed,  he  was 
appointed  minister  of  war.  After  the  defeat 
of  Mieroslawski  by  the  prince  of  Prussia  at 
Waghausel  and  at  Ettlingen,  Sigel,  who  had 
participated  in  these  battles,  though  he  had  not 
commanded,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
beaten  and  demoralized  force,  and  by  a  skilful 
retreat  brought  it  safely  within  the  walls  of 
the  fortress  of  Rastadt,  whence  he  went  alone 
to  concentrate  another  body  of  revolutionary 
troops  in  the  lake  district  of  Baden.  The 
prince  of  Prussia  invested  Rastadt,  and  the 
provisional  government  took  to  flight,  where- 
upon Sigel  withdrew  into  Switzerland,  crossing 
the  frontier  July  11.  Expelled  by  the  Swiss 
government,  he  made  his  way  in  1850  to  the 
United  States,  and  settled  in  New  York  city  as 
a  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  academy  of 
Dr.  Rudolph  Dulon,  in  Market  street,  whose 
daughter  he  afterward  married.  At  the  same 
time  he  interested  himself  in  the  volunteer  mi- 
litia of  the  state,  and  was  for  several  months 
major  of  the  5th  regiment,  under  Col.  Schwarz- 
wiilder.  In  Sept.  1858,  he  removed  to  St. 
Louis,  and  found  employment  there  as  a  teacher. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  1861,  he 
became  colonel*  of  the  3d  Missouri  volunteers, 
enlisted  for  three  months.  Serving  under  Gen. 
Lyon,  he  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Camp  Jack- 
son ;  was  sent  to  the  south-west  of  Missouri, 
and  arrived  at  Springfield  June  23 ;  fought  the 
battle  of  Carthage  July  5,  when  with  about 
1,200  men  he  engaged  5,000,  and  in  retreating 
inflicted  very  severe  punishment  upon  the  con- 
federates ;  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Wilson's 
creek,  and  directed  the  retreat  from  Springfield, 
arriving  at  Rolla  Aug.  19.  He  was  promoted 
to  be  a  brigadier-general  Aug.  22,  his  commis- 
sion being  dated  May  17,  1861 ;  commanded  a 
division  in  the  army  under  Fremont  which  in 
October  marched  to  the  south-west  in  pursuit 
of  the  confederates  under  Price  ;  was  sent 
again  to  the  south-west  by  Gen.  Halleck  in  Feb. 
1862,  and  commanded  a  division  in  the  army 
which  again  pursued  Price ;  and  bore  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  battle  of  Pea  ridge.  Becoming 
dissatisfied  with  his  relations  with  Gen.  Halleck, 
the  commander  of  the  department,  he  resigned 
in  May ;  but  his  resignation  was  not  accepted, 
and  having  been  promoted  to  be  a  major-gen- 
eral, he  was  ordered  to  Washington  and  placed 
in  command  at  Harper's  Ferry,  where  he  ar- 
rived June  2.  When  on  June  26  Fremont  de- 
clined to  serve  under  Gen.  Pope  and  was  re- 
lieved of  his  command.  Gen.  Sigel  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  Fremont's  army  corps.  In  this 
command  he  aerved  through  the  campaign  of 
the  army  of  Virginia  under  Pope,  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  run,  Aug. 


29-30,  and  on  Sept.  14  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  11th  army  corps,  which  now  (Dec.  1862) 
forms  the  reserve  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 
During  the  march  of  that  army  from  Warrenton 
to  Fredericsburg,  I^Tov.  15-20,  Gen.  Sigel  occu- 
pied the  gaps  of  the  Blue  ridge,  after  which  he 
withdrew  toward  Washington  and  established 
his  head-quarters  at  Fairfax  Court  House. 
Among  the  documents  accompanying  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  secretary  of  war,  laid  before 
congress  Dec.  1, 1862,  were  some  letters  of  Gen. 
Pope  to  the  general-in-chief,  speaking  of  Gen. 
Sigel  as  unfit  to  command,  with  regard  to  which 
the  latter  has  demanded  a  court  of  inquiry. 

SLOCUM,  Heney  Waenee,  major-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  at  Delphi, 
IST.  y.,  Sept.  24,  1827.  He  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1852,  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  1st  artillery,  and  ordered  to  Florida  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year.  He  was  promoted 
to  be  1st  lieutenant  in  1855,  resigned  his  com- 
mission in  1857,  and  returning  to  New  York 
settled  at  Syracuse  and  commenced  the  practice 
of  the  law,  for  which  he  had  prepared  himself 
by  previous  study.  He  was  appointed  colonel 
of  the  27th  regiment  l!^ew  York  volunteers  in 
May,  1861,  and  joining  the  army  of  McDowell 
when  it  was  about  to  advance  toward  Manassas, 
was  assigned  to  the  brigade  of  Col.  Andrew 
Porter  in  the  division  of  Col.  Hunter.  In  the 
battle  of  Bull  run  he  was  shot  through  the 
thigh.  On  Aug.  9  he  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  and  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  brigade  in  Franklin's  division  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac ;  was  at  the  battle  of  West 
Point,  Ya. ;  took  command  of  the  division  upon 
Gen.  Franklin's  being  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  6th  provisional  army  corps,  May  15, 1862 ; 
served  at  the  battle  of  Gaines's  mill,  June  27, 
being  sent  with  his  division  to  reenforce  Gen. 
F.  J.  Porter,  then  severely  pressed  by  the  ene- 
my ;  and  held  the  right  of  the  main  line  at  the 
battle  of  Charles  Cit^  road,  June  30,  maintain- 
ing his  ground  against  superior  numbers.  He 
was  made  a  major-general  July  4,  took  part  in 
the  battles  of  South  mountain  and  Antietam, 
and  in  October  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  corps  previously  under  Gen.  Banks. 

SLOUGH,  John  P.,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  S.  army.  Before  the  war  broke 
out  he  was  a  lawyer  in  Cincinnati.  At  the 
beginning  of  1862  he  raised  a  regiment  among 
the  Rocky  mountains,  known  as  the  1st  Colo- 
rado volunteers,  was  chosen  colonel,  took  the 
field  in  February,  and  marched  into  iTew  Mex- 
ico, where  with  his  own  regiment,  2  batteries 
of  artillery,  and  1,300  other  troops,  he  defeated 
the  confederates  in  several  engagements.  Af- 
ter they  evacuated  New  Mexico  he  resigned, 
but  was  soon  nominated  a  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers,  and  assigned  to  a  brigade  under 
Gen.  Sigel.  He  was  relieved  from  this  com- 
mand at  his  own  request  in  July,  was  afterward 
appointed  military  governor  of  Alexandria,  and 
is  now  (December)  a  member  of  the  court  mar- 
tial for  the  trial  of  Gen.  Fitz  John  Porter. 
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SMITH,  Caleb  Blood,  secretary  of  the  in- 
terior in  the  cabinet  of  President  Lincoln,  born 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  April  16,  1808.  Six  years 
afterward  his  parents  emigrated  to  Cincinnati. 
At  an  early  age  he  commenced  his  studies  at 
the  Cincinnati  college,  and  completed  them  at 
the  Miami  university,  Oxford,  O.  He  studied 
law  at  Cincinnati  and  Connersville,  Ind.,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1828,  began  practice  in 
Connersville,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Indiana 
house  of  representatives  from  1833  to  1836,  and 
in  1840 ;  was  speaker  of  the  house  in  1835-6  ; 
and  for  several  years  was  one  of  the  fund  com- 
missioners of  Indiana.  In  1840  he  was  a  pres- 
idential elector  on  the  ticket  of  Gen.  Harrison. 
He  was  a  member  of  congress  from  Indiana  from 
1843  to  184T,  and,  after  serving  as  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  adjust  claims  against  Mexico, 
resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Oin- 
cinoati.  In  1856  he  w^as  one  of  the  presiden- 
tial electors  on  the  republican  ticket  in  Ohio, 
having  been  connected  with  the  republican  par- 
ty from  its  organization.  He  had  previously 
been  a  whig.  In  1858  he  removed  from  Cin- 
cinnati to  Indianapolis,  and  practised  his  pro- 
fession until  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
interior  by  President  Lincoln  in  1861.  On 
Dec.  22,  1862,  the  senate  confirmed  his  nomi- 
nation as  U.  S.  circuit  judge  for  Indiana. 

SMITH,  Charles  Ferguson,  major-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania, died  at  Savannah,  Tenn.,  April  25, 
1862.  He  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Smith, 
U.  S.  A.,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1825 
and  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the  2d  artillery, 
and  from  1829  to  1831  was  assistant  instructor 
of  infantry  tactics  at  the  military  academy. 
For  the  next  7  years  he  was  adjutant  of  the 
academy,  and  from  1838  to  1842  instructor  of 
infantry  tactics  and  commandant  of  cadets.  He 
was  promoted  to  be  1st  lieutenant  in  1832  and 
captain  in  1838,  and  for  his  gallantry  at  Palo 
Alto  and  Eesaca  de  la  Palma,  at  Monterey,  and 
at  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  won  the  succes- 
sive brevets  of  major,  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
colonel.  In  June,  1848,  he  was  acting  inspec- 
tor-general in  Mexico.  In  1854  he  became 
major  in  the  1st  artillery;  the  next  year  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  10th  infantry;  and  in 
Sept.  1861,  colonel  of  the  3d  infantry.  He  was 
appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Aug. 
31,  1861,  and  for  some  time  had  command  of 
the  IT.  S.  forces  in  Kentucky.  He  commanded 
a  division  under  Gen.  Grant  at  the  capture  of 
Fort  Donelson,  in  which  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself,  and  was  afterward  ordered  to  take 
possession  of  Savannah,  Tenn.,  where  he  died 
of  dysentery  soon  after  his  arrival.  He  was 
commissioned  major-general  in  March,  1862. 

SMITH,  Edmund  Kirbt,  a  general  in  the 
service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  St, 
Augustine,  Fla.,  about  1826,  was  graduated  at 
"West  Point  in  1845  and  appointed  brevet  2d 
lieutenant  in  the  5th  iofantry;  distinguished 
himself  at  Palo  Alto  and  Eesaca  de  la  Palma, 
May  9,  and  became  2d  lieutenant  in  theTth 


infantry,  Aug.  9,  1846;  was  brevetted  lieu- 
tenant for  gallantry  at  Oerro  Gordo,  April  18, 
and  captain  for  gallantry  at  Contreras  and 
Churubusco,  Aug.  20,  1847;  became  acting  as- 
sistant professor  of  mathematics  at  West  Point, 
Oct.  23,  1849,  1st  lieutenant  in  March,  1851, 
and  captain  in  the  2d  cavalry  in  March,  1855 ; 
served  under  Van  Dorn  in  western  Texas,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  action  with  the  Co- 
manches.  May  13, 1859,  in  which  he  was  severe- 
ly wounded  ;  was  promoted  to  be  major  in  1860, 
and  resigned  his  commission  April  6,  1861. 
He  was  immediately  appointed  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  the  confederate  army,  served  under  Gen. 
J.  E.  Johnston  in  the  army  of  the  Shenandoah, 
and  brought  up  the  fresh  brigade  whose  arrival 
decided  the  battle  of  Bull  run  in  favor  of  the 
confederates,  on  which  occasion  he  was  wound- 
ed. He  was  married,  Sept.  24,  1861,  at  Lynch- 
burg, Ya.,  to  Miss  Cassie  Selden,  after  which 
he  commanded  the  4th  division  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac,  and  remained  with  that  army  in 
its  winter  quarters  near  Bull  run.  He  was  then 
promoted  to  be  a  major-general,  and  imme- 
diately after  the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson  he 
was  ordered,  April  8, 1862,  to  command  the  de- 
partment of  East  Tennessee,  and  issued  from 
Knoxville,  April  18,  a  proclamation  enforcing 
martial  law.  He  led  the  advance  of  Gen,  Bragg 
into  Kentucky  in  Aug.  1862,  and  was  made  lieu- 
tenant-general in  October  following. 

SMITH,  Green  Clay,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Madison 
CO.,  Ky.,  July  2,  1832.  At  the  age  of  15  he 
volunteered  as  a  private  in  the  Mexican  war, 
was  elected  lieutenant  in  the  1st  regiment  Ken- 
tucky cavalry,  and  served  for  one  year.  He 
then  returned  home  and  completed  his  studies 
at  Transylvania  university,  both  in  the  acade- 
mic and  law  departments.  He  practised  law 
in  Madison  co.  until  1859,  when  he  removed 
to  Covington.  In  1861  he  was  elected  to  the 
legislature  of  Kentucky,  and  while  a  member 
of  that  body  was  most  decided  in  his  adherence 
to  the  general  government.  He  was  appointed 
colonel  of  the  4th  Kentucky  cavalry  in  Feb. 
1862,  served  under  Gen.  Dumont,  was  wounded 
at  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  and  was  made  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  June. 

SMITH,  GusTAvus  Woodson,  a  general  in 
the  service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in 
Kentucky  about  1823,  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1842  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieuten- 
ant of  engineers ;  was  acting  assistant  professor 
of  engineering  at  West  Point  from  Aug.  31, 
1844,  to  Sept.  24,  1846,  and  was  appointed  as- 
sistant professor  ITov.  1,  1849.  He  became  2d 
lieutenant  Jan.  1,  1845,  and  was  brevetted  1st 
lieutenant  for  gallantry  at  Cerro  Gordo,  April 
18,  and  captain  for  gallantry  at  Contreras  and 
Churubusco,  Aug.  20,  1847.  He  was  comman- 
dant of  sappers,  miners,  and  pontoniers  from 
March  10,  1847,  to  May  22,  1848;  became  1st 
lieutenant  in  March,  1853 ;  and  resigned  Dec. 
18,  1854,  in  order  to  join  a  projected  expedi- 
tion against  Cuba,  under  Gen.  Quitman.    It  has 
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been  stated  that  Smith  received  from  the  Cuban 
fund  $10,000  in  consideration  of  resigning  his 
commission  to  take  part  in  this  enterprise. 
After  its  failure  he  was  for  a  time  employed  in 
the  iron  works  of  Cooper  and  Hewitt  at  Tren- 
ton, ]:T.  J.,  but  in  1856  removed  to  New  York, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  oflBce  of  street  com- 
missioner under  the  city  corporation.  This 
office  he  retained  until  Aug.  1861,  when  his 
resignation  was  announced,  some  time  after  he 
had  left  the  city  to  enter  the  confederate  army, 
going  by  way  of  Kentucky,  about  the  same 
time  with  his  friend  and  official  deputy  Mans- 
field Lovell,  now  also  a  confederate  general. 
Though  his  health  had  long  been  precarious 
and  he  was  suffering  from  a  partial  paralysis, 
he  was  at  once  appointed  a  major-general,  and 
has  since  served  in  Virginia.  At  the  battle  of 
Fair  Oaks  he  succeeded  to  the  command  after 
Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  was  wounded.  -He  is  now 
(Dec.  1862)  in  command  at  Petersburg. 

SMITH,  Martin  Luther,  a  general  in  the 
service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  ITew 
York  about  1823,  was  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1842  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  topographical  engineers ;  became  2d  lieu- 
tenant Nov.  1,  1843;  was  bre vetted  1st  lieu- 
tenant for  meritorious  conduct  during  the  war 
with  Mexico ;  became  1st  lieutenant  in  March, 
1853,  and  captain  in  July,  1856;  and  resigned 
his  commission  April  1,  1861.  He  is  now  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  confederate  army. 

SMITH,  William  Farrar,  major-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  at  St.  Al- 
bans, Yt.,  Feb.  17,  1824.  He  was  graduated 
at  West  Point  4th  in  his  class  in  1845  and  as- 
signed to  the  corps  of  topographical  engineers, 
in  which  he  became  2d  lieutenant  in  1849,  1st 
lieutenant  in  1853,  and  captain  in  1859.  He 
was  acting  assistant  professor  of  mathematics 
at  the  military  academy  from  1846  to  1848, 
and  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  in  1855, 
and  was  at  various  times  employed  on  the  sur- 
veys of  the  Lake  Superior  region,  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  Texas,  and  of  the  military  road  to  Cal- 
ifornia, and  on  the  Mexican  boundary  commis- 
sion. When  the  civil  war  broke  out  he  was  sec- 
retary of  the  lighthouse  board  at  Washington. 
Obtaining  leave  of  absence,  he  took  command 
of  the  3d  Vermont  volunteers,  and  became  brig- 
adier-general Aug.  13, 1861.  He  was  highly  dis- 
tinguished during  the  Chickahominy  campaign, 
commanding  a  division  in  the  corps  of  Gen. 
Franklin.  He  was  promoted  to  be  major-general 
of  volunteers  July  4,  1862,  participated  in  the 
battle  of  Antietam,  and  commanded  the  6th 
corps  in  the  battle  of  Fredericsburg,  Dec.  IB. 

SPECTRUM  AITALYSIS,  the  name  given 
to  a  recent  method  of  chemical  analysis,  con- 
ceived and  proposed  in  general  form  by  Prof. 
G.  Kirchhoff  of  Germany,  in  which  the  presence 
of  certain  chemical  elements  is  determined  by 
corresponding  and  peculiar  sets  of  colored 
bands,  imparted  by  those  elements  or  com- 
pounds containing  them  to  the  spectra  obtain- 
ed from  flames  in  which  such  substances  are 
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sublimed  or  volatilized.  In  reference  to  the 
solar  spectrum  and  the  transverse  dark  bands 
or  lines  of  Fraunhofer  marking  it,  see  Optics, 
vol.  xii.  p.  539 ;  see  also  Sun,  vol.  xv.  p.  188. — 
Wollaston  prepared  the  way  for  the  subsequent 
discoveries  of  Fraunhofer  and  others,  by  adopt- 
ing the  plan  of  analyzing  with  the  prism  a  nar- 
row band  of  light  admitted  between  parallel 
knife  edges,  a  method  by  which  the  spectrum 
from  a  prism  of  given  material  and  angle  be- 
comes a  sort  of  scale  or  map,  to  a  fixed  position 
in  which  every  gradation  of  hue  and  every  dark 
band  can  be  exactly  referred.  Among  the  ob- 
servations upon  the  spectrum,  partiaUy  antici- 
pating Kirchhoff's  principle,  were  those  of 
Fraunhofer  (1815),  of  Talbot  (1826),  of  Brew- 
ster (1842),  of  Wheatstone  (1835),  and  of  Fou- 
cault  (1849).  In  1853  Prof.  A.  J.  Angstrom, 
of  Sweden,  applying  Euler's  principle  of  the 
reciprocation  and  absorption  by  bodies  of  the 
same  sorts  of  undulations  they  are  capable  of 
emitting  when  themselves  originally  excited 
(referred  to  under  Light  and  Optics),  was 
led  to  the  view  that  any  body  at  a  glowing 
heat  emits  the  same  rays  (refrangibilities)  of 
light  and  heat  as,  in  the  like  condition,  it  will 
absorb  if  they  impinge  upon  it.  The  first  de- 
cisive and  general  proof  in  reference  to  light 
of  the  principle  assumed  by  Euler  and  Ang- 
strom, was  furnished  by  Kirchhoff's  experi- 
ments in  1859,  with  flames  charged  with  lithi- 
um and  sodium.  A  volatilizable  compound  of 
any  such  element  being  burned  in  or  otherwise 
diffused  through  a  flame,  the  incandescent  par- 
ticles of  each  communicate  to  the  general  light 
of  the  flame  an  excess  of  certain  rays,  these 
appearing  in  the  spectrum  as  brighter  bands 
crossing  it  in  certain  parts  and  having  the  ex- 
act colors  proper  to  such  parts,  being  generally 
different  in  situation  and  hue  for  the  difierent 
elements  introduced  into  the  flame,  and  always 
or  generally  the  same  for  each  element.  The 
best  light  for  showing  these  results  is  the  in- 
tensely hot  but  feebly  luminous  flame  of  a  sim- 
ple hydrogen  burner.  When,  however,  a  flame 
is  thus  colored,  or  charged  with  excess  of  cer- 
tain rays,  if  through  this,  the  light  of  another 
and  more  brilliant  flame  colored  with  the  same 
element  be  passed  to  *be  analyzed,  it  is  seen 
that  while  the  general  illumination  of  the  spec- 
trum then  obtained  is  increased,  the  previous 
bright  lines  characterizing  the  element  are  now 
replaced  by  dark  lines  or  those  relatively  very 
faint;  in  a  word,  the  spectrum  characteristic 
of  the  given  element  is  exactly  reversed.  In 
the  prosecution  of  the  new  field  of  research 
opened  by  these  experiments,  Prof  R.  Bunsen 
soon  became  associated.  The  more  complex 
apparatus  of  prism  and  telescopes  at  first  em- 
ployed is  now  replaced  by  Mousson's  or  other 
form  of  "  spectroscope"  (already  in  common  use), 
the  former  consisting  of  a  tube  blackened  inter- 
nally, with  a  perforated  plate  at  one  end  for  ad- 
mission of  the  light,  and  at  the  other  the  prism, 
close  to  which  the  eye  can  be  applied,  while,  by 
the  ordinary  methods  of  a  scale  or  micrometer 
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screw,  the  prism  can  be  rotated  to  bring  the 
parts  of  the  spectrum  successively  into  view, 
and  the  rdative  positions  of  the  lines  observed 
can  be  exactly  known.  When  several  elements 
which  show  systems  of  bright  bands  are  at  the 
same  time  in  the  flame,  it  is  at  least  generally 
true  that  their  several  spectra  coexist ;  and  the 
instances  in  which  certain  lines  proper  to  dif- 
ferent elements  coincide  are  as  yet  few.  The 
spectrum  of  sodium  is  the  simplest  yet  found ; 
and  Bunsen  has  determined  that  by  it  the  pres- 
ence in  a  flame  of  less  than  the  tio.oto.o-oo  P^^^ 
of  a  grain  is  detected.  Of  calcium,  barium, 
strontium,  potassium,  and  lithium,  the  least 
quantities  detectible  vary  from  -g^.jo^  *o 
Tiro.olo.Tro(y  grain;  so  that  no  other  chemical 
test  approaches  this  in  delicacy.  Among  re- 
sults of  the  new  analysis  are,  the  finding  that 
lithium  is  in  fact  an  elerhent  widely  diffused  in 
nature,  and  the  discovery  of  three  new  metals. 
(See  CESIUM,  Rubidium,  and  Thallium,  in  this 
supplement.)  Very  recent  observations  upon 
the  spectrum  by  Dr.  Robinson,  Mitscherlich, 
Debray,  and  others,  show  that  a  much  more 
extended  study  of  the  influence  of  mixture  and 
combination  of  chemical  elements,  of  degree  of 
heat,  and  other  conditions,  is  requisite,  before 
the  method  of  analysis  by  spectrum  observa- 
tions can  become  complete  and  positive ;  but 
very  many  trustworthy  indications  are  already 
afforded  by  it,  especially  with  use  of  the  simple 
hydrogen  flame. — The  application  of  the  new 
method  to  an  attempted  determination  of  at 
least  some  of  the  chemical  constituents  of  the 
sun,  is  briefly  noticed  under  Optics  and  Sun. 
Kirchhoff,  having  satisfied  himself  that  the 
bright  lines  characteristic  of  several  of  the 
metals  correspond  exactly  in  place  with  as 
many  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum,  infers 
that  these  dark  lines  are  produced  by  a  reversal 
similar  to  that  above  shown,  and  hence  indicate 
the  existence  of  corresponding  chemical  elements 
both  volatile  in  the  luminous  atmosphere  of  the 
sun,  and  also  incandescent  in  its  solid  nucleus. 
Accepting  this  conclusion,  it  appears  that  the 
presence,  in  the  solar  nucleus  and  photosphere, 
of  sodium,  potassium,  magnesium,  calcium, 
chromium,  nickel,  and  iron,  at  least,  is  already 
made  out ;  the  probability,  by  the  doctrine  of 
chances,  of  the  known  coincidence  of  the  60 
iron  lines  with  as  many  of  the  sunbeam,  with- 
out a  common  cause,  being  but  1  in  1,000,000,- 
000,000,000,00a  The  possibility  of  explaining 
on  the  new  principle  the  peculiar  colors  of  the 
light  of*  stars  (astrometry)  is  also  suggested. 
Some  results,  however,  obtained  with  instru- 
ments of  very  high  dispersive  power  and  appar- 
ently of  great  perfection,  by  Profs,  O.  N*.  Rood 
and  J.  P.  Cooke,  of  this  country  ("  American 
Journal  of  Science,"  Sept.  1862),  appear  to  cast 
a  doubt  on  the  question  of  actual  coincidence 
of  the  terrestrial  chemical  and  the  solar  lines. 

SPRACrUE,  William,  governor  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and, born  at  Cranston,  R.  I.,  Sept.  12,  1830. 
He  is  a  nephew  of  William  Sprague,  who  was 
governor  of  Rhode  Island  in  1838-'9,  and  U.  8. 


senator  from  1842  to  1846.  He  has  been  en- 
gaged from  boyhood  in  the  calico  print  works 
founded  by  his  father  and  uncle,  and  in  which 
he  is  now  a  principal  partner.  He  was  nomi- 
nated for  governor  in  1860  by  a  portion  of  the 
republican  party,  and  elected  in  consequence 
of  a  coalition  between  them  and  the  democrats. 
In  Feb.  1861,  foreseeing  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war,  he  offered  to  the  president  and  Gen. 
Scott  1,000  men  and  a  battery  of  artillery,  and 
as  soon  as  the  call  for  troops  was  made  hasten- 
ed to  raise  regiments,  and  went  with  them  to 
the  field.  The  commission  of  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  was  offered  to  him  in  May,  but 
he  refused  it.  He  fought  with  the  Rhode  Island 
troops  at  Bull  run,  where  his  horse  was  shot 
under  him,  and  in  several  engagements  of  the 
Chickahominy  campaign.  He  was  reelected 
governor  in  1861  and  1862,  and  chosen  U.  S. 
senator  for  6  years  from  March  4,  1863: 

SOUTH  MOUNTAIN".    See  Antietam. 

STAHEL,  Julius,  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Hungary  in 
1825.  He  entered  the  military  service  of  Aus- 
tria, and  rose  from  the  ranks  to  be  1st  lieuten- 
ant ;  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Hungarian 
revolution  he  espoused  the  cause  of  his  native 
country,  and  served  through  the  war  on  the 
staffs  of  Gorgey  and  Guyon.  On  the  triumph 
of  the  Austrian  arms  he  emigrated  to  Germany, 
thence  to  England,  and  finally  to  New  York 
city,  where  he  became  a  journalist,  and  in  1859 
established  the  "  New  York  Illustrated  News," 
which  he  conducted  for  about  a  year.  In  May, 
1861,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
8th  New  York  volunteers,  Col.  Blenker,  and 
commanded  that  regiment  in  the  battle  of  Bull 
run,  his  colonel  having  charge  o'f  a  brigade.  He 
was  soon  afterward  commissioned  colonel  of  the 
8th,  had  charge  of  a  brigade  in  Blenker's  Ger- 
man division,  and  was  appointed  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  Nov.  12,  1861.  He  is  now 
(Dec.  1862)  in  command  of  a  division  in  Gen, 
Sigel's  (the  11th)  army  corps. 

STANLEY,  David  S.,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Ohio 
about  1884,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1848  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the 
2d  dragoons ;  became  2d  lieutenant  in  the  1st 
cavalry  in  March,  1855  ;  distinguished  himself 
by  pursuing  and  defeating  a  body  of  Comanchea 
in  the  Wichita  mountains,  Feb.  25,  1859 ;  be- 
came captain  in  the  4th  cavalry  March  16, 1861 ; 
and  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers Sept.  28.  He  is  now  (Dec.  1862)  chief 
of  cavalry  in  the  army  of  the  Cumberland, 
under  Gen.  Rosecrans.  On  Dec.  11  he  entered 
the  town  of  Franklin,  Tenn.,  at  the  head  of  a 
cavalry  force,  defeating  a  body  of  confederates 
and  destroying  a  quantity  of  property. 

STANLY,  Edwaed,  militai-y  governor  of 
North  Carolina  in  the  existing  civil  war,  bom 
in  Newbern,  N.  C.  He  is  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Hon.  John  Stanly  of  Newbern,  long  a  promi- 
nent citizen  of  that  state.  A  lawyer  by  profes- 
sion, he  was  chosen  in  1836,  as  a  whig,  to  rep- 
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resent  the  8tli  district  in  the  27tli  congress, 
and  was  reelected  in  1838  and  in  1840.  Hav- 
ing left  congress,  lie  was  elected  in  1844, 1846, 
and  1848  to  represent  Beaufort,  where  he  re- 
sided, in  the  house  of  commons  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  in  the  last  year  was  speaker  of  the 
house.  In  1847  he  was  attorney-general  of  the 
state.  He  was  now  again  returned  to  congress, 
taking  his  seat  in  1849,  and  by  another  reelec- 
tion held  it  until  March  4,  1853.  In  congress 
he  was  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  whig 
representatives.  He  voted  for  the  compromise 
measures  of  1850,  but  was  not  thought  in  the 
South  to  be  sufficiently  devoted  to  the  defence 
and  pre'feervation  of  slavery.  After  concluding 
his  last  term  of  service  in  congress  in  1853,  he 
emigrated  to  California,  and  settled  at  San 
Francisco  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  At- 
taching himself  to  the  republican  party,  he  be- 
came in  1857  its  candidate  for  the  office  of  gov- 
ernor of  the  state,  and  received  21,040  votes, 
while  John  B.  Weller,  candidate  of  the  demo- 
cratic party,  received  53,122,  and  Gr.  W.  Bowie, 
candidate  of  the  American  party,  received  19,- 
471.  After  the  capture  of  Newbern  by  the 
Union  forces,  March  14,  1862,  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  other  points  in  Il^orth  Carolina,  the 
president  invited  Mr.  Stanly  to  enter  upon  the 
office  of  military  governor  of  that  state.  Ac- 
cepting the  appointment,  he  arrived  at  Newbern 
May  24,  and  has  since  remained  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  functions. 

STANTOIjT,  Edwin  M.,  an  American  lawyer 
and  statesman,  born  at  Steubenville,  Ohio,  in 
1815.  His  parents  were  of  Quaker  origin,  and 
removed  to  Ohio  from  Culpepper  co.,  Va. ; "  his 
maternal  grandfather  formerly  owned  there  the 
farm  on  which  the  battle  of  Cedar  mountain 
was  fought,  Aug.  9, 1862.  He  entered  Kenyon 
college  in  1833,  studied  there  about  a  year,  after 
which  he  became  a  bookseller's  clerk  at  Colum- 
bus, O.,  and  as  such  pursued  his  education; 
studied  law  with  L.  D.  Collier,  Esq.,  at  Steu- 
benville, and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Colum- 
bus in  1836.  He  commenced  the  practice  of 
his  profession  at  Cadiz,  Harrison  co.,  and  was 
elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county  in 
1837,  soon  after  which  he  removed  to  Steuben- 
ville and  there  acquired  an  extensive  practice. 
In  1839  he  was  elected  by  the  legislature  of 
Ohio  reporter  of  the  decisions  of  the  supreme 
court,  which  office  he  discharged  for  its  full 
term  of  3  years.  His  practice  now  extended 
over  all  the  south-eastern  portion  of  Ohio  and 
the  neighboring  counties  of  Virginia.  During 
this  period  he  defended  at  "Washington  C.  J. 
McNulty,  clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
charged  with  defalcation,  and  secured  his  ac- 
quittal. In  1848  he  removed  to  Pittsburg,  Penn., 
where  he  became  the  leader  of  the  bar,  and  be- 
gan to  be  much  employed  in  the  supreme  court 
at  Washington.  His  argument  in  the  case  of 
the  Wheeling  suspension  bridge  is  among  the 
most  noted  of  his  efforts  during  this  period.  In 
1857  he  removed  to  Washington,  and  in  1858 
was  appointed  by  the  Hon.  J.  S.  Black,  then 


TJ.  S.  attorney-general  to  go  to  California  to 
plead  the  cause  of  the  United  States  in  some 
land  cases  of  great  importance  to  be  decided  by 
the  courts  in  that  state.  When,  owing  to  the 
course  of  the  government  in  the  secession 
troubles,  Mr.  Cass  resigned  his  office  as  secre- 
tary of  state,  Dec.  14,  1860,  Attorney-General 
Black  became  secretary  of  state,  and  Mr.  Stan- 
ton was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  attorney- 
general.  In  this  place  he  rendered  great  ser- 
vices to  the  country  by  his  firmness  and  zeal 
in  resisting,  as  far  as  possible,  the  efforts  of  the 
secession  leaders  who  were  then  actiy^ely  en- 
gaged in  preparing  for  the  civil  war  that  soon 
afterward  broke  out.  He  went  out  of  office 
with  Mr.  Buchanan's  administration,  March  4, 
1861,  ahd  resided  at  Washington,  laboring  in 
his  profession,  until  Jan.  20,  1862,  when  he 
was  appointed  secretary  of  war,  which  office  he 
still  holds  (Dec.  1862). 

STEEDMAN,  James  Baerett,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in 
Union  co.,  Penn.,  in  1819.  At  the  age  of  19  he 
went  to  Ohio,  where  in  1837  he  became  a  con- 
tractor to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Wa- 
bash and  Erie  canal.  In  1843  he  was  elected 
by  the  democrats  to  the  state  legislature.  When 
intelligence  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Califor- 
nia was  received,  Mr.  Steedman  was  among  the 
first  to  organize  a  company  and  cross  the  plains 
in  quest  of  it.  Returning  to  Ohio  in  1850,  he 
was  elected  in  the  succeeding  year  a  member 
of  the  board  of  public  works  for  the  state. 
During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Buchanan  he 
was  elected  printer  to  congress.  In  1861  he 
took  the  field  as  colonel  of  the  14th  Ohio  vol- 
unteers, was  ordered  to  western  Virginia,  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  his  regiment 
at  the  end  of  their  3  months'  term  of  service  hav- 
ing reenlisted  for  the  war,  he  joined  Gen.  Buell 
in  Kentucky.  He  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  July  17, 1862. 

STEELE,  Feederio,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Delhi,  Dela- 
ware CO.,  2sr.  Y.,  was  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1843,  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  2d 
infantry,  and  served  during  the  Mexican  war 
under  Gen.  Scott.  For  gallantry  and  merito- 
rious conduct  at  the  battles  of  Oontreras  and 
Chapultepec  he  was  bre vetted  1st  lieutenant 
and  captain.  He  commanded  his  company  at 
the  taking  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  At  the  close 
of  the  Mexican  war  he  was  ordered  to  Califor- 
nia, was  appointed  adjutant  by  Gen.  Riley,  and 
remained  in  that  position  until  ordered  to  the 
western  frontier.  He  served  in  Missouri  at  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war  in  1861,  was 
appointed  major  in  the  11th  infantry,  and  for 
his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Wilson's  creek, 
Aug.  10,  1861,  was  made  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers,  Jan,  29,  1862.  In  Dec.  1862,  .he 
commanded  at  Helena,  Ark. 

STEINWEHR,  Adolph  Wilhelm  Atjgitst 
Friedrich,  baron  von,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  at  Blanken- 
burg  in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick.  Sept.  25, 1822. 
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His  father  was  a  major  in  the  ducal  service, 
and  his  grandfather  a  lieutenant-general  in  the 
Prussian  army.  He  was  educated  at  the  mili- 
tary academy  of  the  city  of  Brunswick,  and 
entered  the  army  of  the  duchy  as  lieutenant  in 
1841.  In  1847  he  resigned  and  came  to  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  offering  his 
services  to  the  government  in  the  Mexican  war ; 
hut  failing  to  obtain  a  commission  in  the  regu- 
lar army,  he  returned  to  Germany  after  marry- 
ing a  lady  of  Mobile.  In  1854  he  again  came 
to  America,  and  purchased  a  farm  near  Walling- 
ford,  Oonn.  At  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
war  he  raised  a  regiment,  the  29th  New  York 
volunteers,  which  he  commanded  at  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  run,  forming  part  of  the  reserve 
under  Ool.  Miles.  On  Oct.  12,  1861,  he  was 
commissioned  brigadier-general  of  volunteers, 
and  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  2d  brigade 
of  Blenker's  division.  This  division  was  at- 
tached in  May,  1862,  to  the  Mountain  depart- 
ment under  Gen.  Fremont.  When  Sigel  as- 
sumed command  of  the  corps,  after  the  organi- 
zation of  the  army  of  Virginia,  Gen.  Steinwehr 
was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  2d  divi- 
sion, and  participated  in  the  campaign  on  the 
Kapidan  and  Rappahannock  in  August. 

STEVENS,  IsAAO  Ingalls,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Ando- 
ver,  Mass.,  in  1817,  killed  in  the  battle  near 
Chantilly,  Fairfax  co.,  Va.,  Sept.  1, 1862.  He  was 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1839,  ranking  first 
in  the  same  class  with  Gens.  Halleck,  Ricketts, 
and  Ord,  and  was  commissioned  2d  lieutenant 
of  engineers;  became  1st  lieutenant  in  1840, 
and  was  adjutant  of  his  corps  in  1847-8.  Prom 
1840  until  the  beginning  of  the  Mexican  war 
he  was  employed  upon  the  fortifications  of  the 
New  England  coast.  In  Mexico  he  was  attached 
to  Gen.  Scott's  staff,  and  was  brevetted  captain 
and  major  for  gallantry  at  Contreras  and  Chu- 
rubusco  and  at  Oh apul tepee.  At  the  attack 
upon  the  capital  he  was  in  Gen.  Worth's  divi- 
sion, and  was  severely  wounded  in  the  San 
Oosme  suburb.  After  the  war  he  was  attached 
to  the  coast  survey  as  principal  assistant  to 
Prof.  Bache,  and  had  charge  of  the  office  in 
Washington.  In  1851  he  published  "  Cam- 
paigns of  the  Rio  Grande  and  Mexico,  with  Re- 
marks on  the  recent  Work  of  Major  Ripley" 
(8vo.,  New  York).  On  the  accession  of  Pres- 
ident Pierce  (1853),  who  was  his  warm  personal 
and  political  friend,  he  resigned  his  commis- 
sion and  was  appointed  governor  of  Washing- 
ton territory,  and  at  the  same  time  placed  in 
charge  of  the  survey  of  the  northern  route  for 
the  Pacific  railroad.  He  subsequently  publish- 
ed a  narrative  of  the  expedition.  During  his 
term  of  office  as  governor  he  was  involved  in  a 
conflict  with  the  chief  justice  of  the  territory, 
Edward  Lander,  brother  of  the  late  Gen.  Lan- 
der, and  declared  the  territory  under  martial 
law.  On  May  7, 1856,  he  caused  Judge  Lander 
to  be  arrested  in  the  court  room.  His  action 
was  disapproved  by  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington.   After  the  accession  of  President  Bu- 


chanan he  represented  Washington  territory  as 
delegate  in  congress  for  two  terms.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  national  democratic  convention 
which  met  at  Charleston  and  Baltimore  in 
1860,  supported  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Breck- 
inridge, and  was  chairman  of  the  Breckinridge 
executive  committee  at  Washington ;  but  when 
the  secession  of  the  southern  states  became  im- 
minent, he  strongly  advised  the  president  to 
dismiss  Secretaries  Floyd  and  Thompson.  Be- 
ing on  the  Pacific  coast  when  he  heard  of  the  fall 
of  Fort  Sumter,  he  hastened  to  Washington,  was 
appointed  colonel  of  the  79th  New  York  (high- 
landers),  and  on  Sept.  28,  1861,  was  commis- 
sioned brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  'He  was 
assigned  a  command  under  Gen.  Sherman  in 
the  expedition  to  Port  Royal,  commanded  the 
principal  column  in  the  unsuccessful  assault  on 
the  enemy's  position  near  Secessionville,  June 
16,  1862,  and  was  ordered  to  reenforce  Gen. 
McClellan  after  the  retreat  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  from  before  Richmond.  He  was  sub- 
sequently attached  to  Gen.  Pope's  command, 
and  had  charge  of  a  division  in  the  series  of 
battles  fought  by  the  army  of  Virginia. 

STONE,  Charles  P.,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  th-e  IT.  S.  army,  born  in  Green- 
field, Mass.,  in  1826,  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1845  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieuten- 
ant of  ordnance ;  was  acting  assistant  professor 
of  ethics  at  West  Point  from  Aug.  1845,  to  Jan. 
1846 ;  was  brevetted  1st  lieutenant  for  gallant- 
ry at  Molino  del  Rey,  Sept.  8,  and  captain  for 
gallantry  at  Ohapultepec,  Sept.  13,  1847 ;  be- 
came 1st  lieutenant  in  Feb.  1853 ;  and  resigned 
his  commission  Nov.  17,  1856.  He  afterward 
took  up  his  residence  at  Washington,  and  on 
the  approach  of  the  civil  war  was  appointed  by 
Gen.  Scott,  Jan.  2,  1861,  to  organize  and  com- 
mand the  militia  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
He  discharged  this  duty  with  so  much  zeal  and 
efficiency  that  on  May  14,1861,  he  was  commis- 
sioned as  colonel  of  the  14th  infantry,  and  on 
May  24  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  movement 
of  the  national  forces  into  Virginia  and  the 
occupation  of  Alexandria.  On  May  28  he  was 
attached  to  the  staff  of  Gen.  McDowell,  was 
soon  after  assigned  to  the  command  of  a 
brigade  at  Alexandria,  and  subsequently  of 
a  brigade  in  the  army  under  Gen.  Patterson. 
After  Gen.  McClellan  took  command  of  the  ar- 
my of  the  Potomac,  Col.  Stone  was  promoted 
to  be  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  Aug.  4, 
with  rank  from  May  17,  1861,  and  took  com- 
mand of  a  division  whose  head-quarters  were 
at  Poolesville,  Md.  The  troops  engaged  in  the 
unfortunate  battle  of  Ball's  bluff,  Oct.  21,  be- 
longed to  his  division  and  acted  under  his  or- 
ders; and  after  that  battle  his  conduct  was 
discussed  in  congress,  and  reports  unfavorable 
to  his  loyalty  began  to  be  circulated.  Finally, 
on  Feb.  9,  1862,  he  was  arrested  by  order  of 
Gen.  McClellan  and  imprisoned  in  Fort  Lafay- 
ette, where  for  a  considerable  time  no  person 
was  allowed  to  see  him.  No  official  charges 
were  preferred  against  him,  nor  was  a  court 
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martial  ordered ;  but  a  publication  in  the  jour- 
nals of  the  day,  apparently  authorized,  set  forth 
that  he  was  accused  of  misbehavior  at  Ball's 
bluff,  of  holding  improper  intercourse  with  the 
enemy,  and  other  forms  of  official  unfaithful- 
ness. Finally,  in  Aug.  1862,  he  was  released 
from  imprisonment  and  ordered  to  "Washing- 
ton, but  as  yet  (December)  has  neither  been 
tried  nor  restored  to  duty. 

STONEMAIST,  Geoege,  brigadier-general  of 
>olunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  at  Busti, 
Chautauqua  co.,  K  Y.,  Aug.  8,  1822.  He  was 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1846,  commissioned 
btevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  1st  dragoons,  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  took  charge 
of  one  of  the  first  supply  trains  from  that  post  to 
Santa  F6,  where  he  was  attached  to  the  Mormon 
battalion  as  quartermaster,  and  sent  with  it  to 
California  in  184T.  He  continued  in  active 
service  on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  New  Mexico, 
and  in  Texas,  attaining  the  rank  of  captain  in 
the  2d  cavalry  (March,  1858),  until  1861,  when, 
being  in  command  of  Fort  Brown,  Texas,  he 
made  a  determined  resistance  to  the  designs  of 
the  secession  leaders,  and  refused  to  obey  the 
order  of  his  superior.  Gen.  Twiggs,  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  government  property.  As  how- 
ever the  withdrawal  of  the  national  troops 
from  the  state  was  agreed  upon,  without  wait- 
ing for  government  transports  he  chartered 
a  steamer,  evacuated  Fort  Brown,  and  arrived 
at  New  York  March  15.  In  June  he  was  ap- 
pointed major  in  the  1st  cavalry,  and  served 
in  western  Virginia  as  inspector-general  until 
Aug.  1861,  when  he  was  made  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers,  appointed  chief  of  cavalry, 
and  showed  great  efficiency  in  organizing  that 
arm  of  the  service.  After  the  evacuation  of 
Yorktown  by  the  confederates  his  command  of 
cavalry  and  flying  artUlery  pursued  and  over- 
took them,  and  thus  brought  on  the  battle  of 
Williamsburg,  May  5,  1862.  After  the  second 
battle  of  Bull  run  he  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  division  previously  under  the  late  Gen. 
Kearny  in  Heintzelman's  corps ;  and  when  Gen. 
Heintzelman  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  defences  of  Washington,  Gen.  Stoneman  suc- 
ceeded him  as  commander  of  the  8d  army  corps. 

STORES,  Henry  Randolph,  an  American 
lawyer  and  politician,  born  in  Middletown, 
Conn.,  in  1787,  died  in  the  city  of  'New  York, 
July  29,  1837.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  col- 
lege in  1804,  studied  law  at  Whitestown,  N".  Y., 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1807,  practised  first 
at  Champion,  Jefferson  co.,  IT.  Y.,  for  a  short 
period,  and  afterward  at  Whitestown,  and  rep- 
resented the  Oneida  district  in  congress  from 
1818  to  1832,  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
term.  In  the  latter  year  he  retired  from  pub- 
lic life,  declining  again  to  be  a  candidate,  and 
removed  to  the  city  of  I^qw  York,  where  he 
practised  law  until  his  death.  For  5  years  he 
was  the  first  judge  of  Oneida  co.  In  congress 
he  had  a  high  reputation  as  an  orator.  He  was 
a  zealous  supporter  of  J.  Q.  Adams's  administra- 
tion, and  during  most  of  his  congressional  service 


kept  a  full  journal  of  public  events,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  contest  for  the  presidency  be- 
tween Adams  and  Jackson,  which  is  still  in  man- 
uscript.— William  Ltjoius,  an  American  jurist, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Middletown, 
Conn.,  in  1795,  died  in  June,  1861.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1814,  and  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  New  York  in  1817.  He  settled  in 
practice  at  Middletown,  was  a  representative  in 
congress  from  1829  to  1833,  and  speaker  of  the 
Connecticut  house  of  representatives  in  1834 ; 
was  reelected  to  congress  in  1839;  became  a 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  his  native 
state  in  1840,  and  from  1856  to  the  time  of  his 
death  was  chief  justice.  In  1846-7  he  was 
also  professor  of  law  in  Yale  college. 

STRASBURG,  a  village  of  Shenandoah  co., 
Ya.,  18  m.  S.  W.  from  Winchester ;  pop.  about 
650.  On  May  25,  1862,  Gen.  Fremont  with  a 
strong  force  left  Franklin,  in  Pendleton  co., 
and  by  forced  marches  over  difficult  mountain 
roads  reached  the  neighborhood  of  Strasburg, 
100  m.  distant,  on  the  31st.  About  5  m.  from 
the  latter  place  his  advance  encountered  on  the 
same  afternoon  the  army  of  the  confederate 
Gen.  Jackson,  retreating  up  the  Shenandoah 
valley  from  Winchester,  and  a  sharp  skirmish 
ensued,  which  was  terminated  at  nightfall  with- 
out material  advantage  to  either  side.  Gen. 
Bayard  entered  Strasburg  so  suddenly  that  the 
confederate  provost  marshal  and  200  men  were 
taken  prisoners.  Early  on  the  morning  of  June  1 
Jackson  continued  his  retreat,  taking  the  road 
from  Strasburg  to  Staunton,  and  Fremont  con- 
tinuing the  pursuit  came  up  with  him  about 
midway  between  Strasburg  and  Woodstock. 
The  cavalry  of  the  advance  brigade,  under  Col. 
Cluseret,  broke  the  cavalry  of  the  confederate 
Gen.  Ashby  by  an  impetuous  charge,  but  was 
checked  by  a  body  of  infantry  posted  in  the  ad- 
joining woods.  Cluseret  immediately  opened 
an  artillery  fire,  to  which  the  enemy  opposed  a 
battery  of  6  guns,  designed  to  cover  their  rear 
guard,  while  the  main  column  continued  its  re- 
treat. The  confederate  guns  were  soon  silenced, 
and  the  Union  cavalry  by  a  rapid  movement 
succeeded  in  capturing  a  body  of  infantry  and 
3  guns,  which  the  enemy  in  vain  endeavored  to 
retake.  Fremont  now  brought  up  his  main 
body  and  formed  in  line  of  battle,  but  Jackson 
was  already  well  on  the  way  to  Woodstock, 
where  on  the  evening  of  June  2  he  halted  for 
the  night  in  a  secure  position. 

STRIIlTGHAM,  Silas  Hoeton,  an  American 
naval  officer,  born  in  Middletown,  Orange  co., 
IT.  Y.,  Nov.  7,  1798.  He  entered  the  navy  as 
midshipman  in  1810,  and  served  in  the  frigate 
President,  then  under  command  of  Commodore 
Rodgers,  till  1815,  being  on  board  during  the 
fight  with  the  Little  Belt  and  the  Belvidere. 
In  1815  he  was  transferred  to  the  brig  Spark, 
Capt.  Thomas  Gamble,  one  of  Commodore  De- 
catur's squadron,  and  took  part  in  the  Algerine 
war.  In  1816,  while  the  Spark  was  lying  at 
Gibraltar,  a  French  brig  coming  into  the  bay 
capsized  in  a  heavy  gale.    Young  Stringham 
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volunteered  to  go  to  her  relief,  and  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  vessel  in  a  small  boat  manned 
by  6  seamen,  and  took  off  5  of  the  crew ;  but 
finding  it  impossible  to  return  to  Gibraltar  till 
the  gale  subsided,  he  made  for  the  Algesiras 
shore,  and  had  nearly  reached  it  when  his  boat 
was  swamped  by  the  waves,  and  one  of  his  crew 
and  two  of  the  rescued  Frenchmen  perished. 
He  served  as  lieutenant  in  1819  on  board  the 
Oyane,  which  conveyed  the  first  settlers  to  the 
colony  of  Liberia.  While  on  the  African  coast 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  boat  and  sent 
in  search  of  slavers.  He  captured  4,  and  was 
made  prize  master  and  sent  home  with  his 
prizes.  In  1821  he  was  promoted  to  a  first 
lieutenancy,  and  ordered  to  the  Hornet,  then 
on  the  West  India  station,  and  while  attached 
to  her  aided  in  the  capture  of  a  notorious  pirate 
ship  and  a  slaver.  From  1825  to  1829  he  was 
on  duty  at  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard ;  then  sailed 
as  first  lieutenant  of  the  Peacock  to  search  for 
the  sloop  of  war  Hornet,  supposed  to  have  been 
lost  near  Tampico ;  and  while  engaged  in  the 
search  was  transferred  to  the  Falmouth  as  her 
commander  and  sent  to  Garth agena,  whence  he 
returned  to  New  York  in  1830.  For  the  next 
6  years  he  was  engaged  in  shore  duty ;  in  1835 
was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  sloop  of 
war  John  Adams,  then  in  the  Mediterranean 
squadron;  in  183T  was  appointed  second  in 
command  in  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard;  in  1842 
was  ordered  to  the  razee  Independence ;  in  the 
following  year  was  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard ;  and  in  1846  took 
command  of  the  ship  of  the  line  Ohio,  and  took 
part  in  the  bombardment  of  Vera  Cruz.  He 
was  next  for  a  short  time  commander  of  the 
Brazil  squadron ;  in  1851  had  command  of  the 
Gosport  navy  yard ;  from  1852  to  1855  of  the 
Mediterranean  squadron,  his  flag  ship  being  the 
frigate  Cumberland;  and  from  1855  to  1859  of 
the  Charlestown  navy  yard.  In  March,  1861, 
he  was  called  to  Washington  as  a  member  of  a 
naval  court  martial,  and  while  there  was  ap- 
pointed flag  officer  of  the  Atlantic  blockading 
squadron  and  ordered  to  the  Minnesota  as  his 
flag  ship.  In  May  this  squadron  was  divided, 
and  the  cruising  ground  extending  from  Key 
West  to  Chesapeake  bay  assigned  to  Flag  Officer 
Stringham.  With  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler  he  com- 
manded the  joint  naval  and  military  expedition 
which  captured  Forts  Hatteras  and  Clark,  Aug. 
2*r  and  28.  On  Sept.  23  he  was  relieved  from 
his  command,  at  his  own  request.  On  Aug.  1, 
1862,  he  was  made  a  rear  admiral  on  the  re- 
tired list. 

STUART,  James  E.  B.,  a  general  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Patrick 
CO.,  Ya.,  about  1835,  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1854  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieuten- 
ant in  the  mounted  rifles,  2d  lieutenant  in  the 
1st  cavalry  in  March,  and  1st  lieutenant  in  Dec. 
1855 ;  distinguished  himself  in  a  fight  with  the 
Cheyennes,  June  29, 1857,  when  he  was  severe- 
ly wounded;  became  captain  in  1860,  and  re- 
signed May  14,  1861.    Entering  the  service  of 


Yir^nia,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry ;  commanded  all  the  confed- 
erate cavalry  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  run ; 
distinguished  himself  in  an  attack  on  the  na- 
tional forces  at  Lewinsville,  Ya.,  Sept.  13, 1861 ; 
was  promoted  to  be  a  brigadier-general,  and 
soon  after  a  major-general ;  conducted  a  bril- 
liant incursion  within  Gen.  McClellan's  lines 
on  the  Pamunkey  river,  June  13,  1862,  at  the 
head  of  2  regiments,  1,200  cavalry,  and  2  guns, 
destroying  much  property  and  causing  very 
great  alarm  ;  surprised  Gen.  Pope's  head-quar- 
ters at  Catlett's  station,  near  the  Rappahan- 
nock, Aug.  22,  in  the  midst  of  a  thunder  storm, 
capturing  Pope's  papers  and  correspondence, 
with  the  private  property  of  his  staff*;  and 
most  brilliant  of  all,  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  1,800  cavalry  with  4  cannon,  passed  from 
south  of  the  Potomac  Oct.  9,  crossing  between 
Williamsport  and  Hancock  on  the  right  wing 
of  Gen.  McClellan's  army,  traversed  Mary- 
land, and  passing  Mercersburg,  Penn.,  at  noon, 
Oct.  10,  entered  Chambersburg  after  dark  of 
that  day,  which  was  surrendered  without  re- 
sistance. Stuart  and  his  troopers  remained 
there  during  the  next  day,  took  a  considerable 
quantity  of  spoil,  and  destroyed  a  vast  amount 
of  valuable  property,  and,  retreating  with  the 
same  celerity  as  they  had  displayed  in  their 
advance,  crossed  the  Potomac  on  McClel- 
lan's left,  thus  making  a  circuit  around  that 
general's  army,  without  serious  loss.  He  is 
justly  regarded  as  a  cavalry  officer  of  great 
merit.  He  is  married  to  a  daughter  of  Gen. 
Philip  St.  George  Cooke,  of  the  U.  S.  army. 

STURGIS,  Samuel  Davis,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  II.  S.  army,  born  in  Ship- 
pensburg,  Cumberland  co.,  Penn.,  in  1822.  He 
was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1846  and  com- 
missioned brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  2d  dra- 
goons, served  during  the  Mexican  war  under 
Gen.  Taylor,  and  was  taken  prisoner  while  on 
a  reconnoissance  previous  to  the  battle  of  Bue- 
na  Yista,  but  exchanged  soon  afterward.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  was  ordered  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  subsequently  to  New  Mexico  and  the 
territories,  and  for  his  energy  and  skill  against 
the  Indians  was  promoted  to  be  captain.  He 
was  then  placed  in  command  of  Fort  Smith, 
Ark.,  and  remained  there  until  the  civil  war  in 
1861.  All  his  officers  resigned  their  commis- 
sions and  joined  the  southern  confederacy;  and 
being  cut  off*  from  communication  with  the  war 
department,  he  evacuated  Fort  Smith  on  his 
own  responsibility,  thus  saving  his  command 
and  the  government  property.  In  May  he  was 
appointed  major  in  the  1st  cavalry,  and  served 
in  Missouri  under  Gen.  Lyon,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  command  after  his  death  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Wilson's  creek.  He  was  promoted  to  be 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  August,  as- 
signed to  duty  with  the  army  in  Tennessee,  and 
afterward  to  the  command  of  the  department 
of  Kansas.  In  1862  he  was  called  to  Washing- 
ton to  assist  the  military  governor,  and  assign- 
ed to  the  command  of  the  fortifications  around 
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that  city.  In  the  battles  of  South  monntaiii, 
Antietam,  and  Fredericsburg  he  commanded 
the  2d  division  of  the  9th  army  corps. 

SUMMER VILLE,  the  county  seat  of  iTicholas 
CO.,  Ya.,  on  an  affluent  of  Gauley  river.  The 
7th  Ohio  volunteers,  Ool.  Tyler,  were  surprised 
here  on  the  morning  of  Aug.  26,  1861,  by  an 
overwhelming  confederate  force,  consisting  of 
cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry.  Ool.  Tyler 
immediately  sent  orders  to  his  train  to  move 
back  toward  Gauley  Bridge,  and  with  his  com- 
mand successfully  cut  his  way  through  the 
enemy,  losing  200  out  of  900  men  in  the  at- 
tempt. The  Union  troops  formed  again  and 
prepared  to  fight,  but  were  not  subsequently  at- 
tacked or  pursued.  The  confederates  lost  colors 
and  a  few  prisoners,  and  were  believed  to  have 
suffered  severely  in  killed  and  wounded. 

SUMKER,  Edwin  Vose,  major-general  of 
volunteers,  and  brevet  major-general  in  the 
U.  S.  army,  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1796. 
He  was  educated  in  Boston  and  at  the  Milton 
academy,  and  was  never  a  pupil  at  West  Point, 
having  been  appointed  in  March,  1819,  2d  lieu- 
tenant in  the  2d  infantry  by  the  commander- 
in-chief,  Gren.  Brown.  He  remained  in  that 
regiment  until  1833,  holding  various  staff  ap- 
pointments, and  serving  with  distinction  in  the 
Black  Hawk  war.  When  the  2d  regiment  of 
dragoons  was  raised  by  Gen.  Jackson,  he  was 
commissioned  captain  in  it,  and  was  constantly 
employed  in  service  on  the  Indian  frontier,  ex- 
cept for  a  time  when  he  commanded  the  school 
of  cavalry  practice  at  Carlisle,  Penn.,  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  Mexican  war.  On  June  30, 
1846,  he  was  promoted  to  be  major.  Placed  by 
Gen.  Scott  in  command  of  the  mounted  rifles, 
he  led  the  famous  cavalry  charge  at  Oerro  Gor- 
do, April  18, 1847,  was  wounded,  and  obtained 
the  brevet  of  lieutenant-colonel.  He  com- 
manded the  reserves  at  Oontreras  and  Churu- 
busco,  and  the  entire  cavalry  at  the  battle  of 
Molino  del  Rey,  where  he  held  in  check  5,000 
Mexican  lancers  who  menaced  the  American 
left.  For  gallant  conduct  on  this  occasion  he 
was  bre vetted  colonel.  On  July  13,  1848,  he 
was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  1st 
dragoons.  After  the  war  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  department  of  l^ew  Mexico, 
where,  on  the  withdrawal  of  Gov.  Calhoun 
in  1851,  he  was  the  only  representative  of  the 
government.  In  1854  he  was  ordered  to  Eu- 
rope on  official  business,  and  in  1856  promoted 
to  be  colonel  of  the  1st  cavalry.  In  1856,  being 
in  command  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  he 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  secretary  of 
war,  Jefferson  Davis,  by  his  conduct  in  the 
troubles  between  the  free-state  and  the  pro- 
slavery  men,  and  was  removed.  In  July  of  the 
next  year  he  led  an  expedition  against  the  Chey- 
enne Indians,  and  defeated  them  on  the  Solo- 
mon's fork  of  Kansas  river.  In  1858  he  was 
made  commander  of  the  department  of  the 
West.  He  was  selected  by  Gen.  Scott  to  ac- 
company Mr.  Lincoln  from  Springfield  to  Wash- 
ington in  Feb.  1861,  and  on  March  16  was  ap- 


pointed brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army  in 
place  of  Gen.  Twiggs.  He  was  then  ordered  to 
the  command  of  the  department  of  the  Pacific ; 
but  being  anxious  for  active  service  in  the  field, 
he  was  recalled  to  the  East,  and  in  March,  1862, 
appointed  commander  of  the  1st  army  corps  in 
the  army  of  the  Potomac.  He  commanded  the 
left  wing  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  and  per- 
formed a  conspicuous  part  in  all  the  battles  of 
the  Ohickahominy  campaign,  during  which  he 
was  twice  slightly  wounded.  For  his  services 
before  Kichmond  he  was  appointed  major-gen- 
eral of  volunteers,  to  date  from  July  4,  and 
brevet  major-general  in  the  regular  army,  to 
date  from  May  31.  On  the  reorganization  of  the 
army  after  Gen.  Pope's  campaign  in  Virginia, 
the  2d  corps  was  assigned  to  him,  and  with  it 
he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Antietam,  where 
he  was  wounded.  He  now  commands  the  right 
grand  division  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
which  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle  of  Frederics- 
burg, Dec.  13,  1862. 

SUSQUEHANISrAS,  a  tribe  of  Indians  on 
the  lower  waters  of  the  river  of  that  name. 
They  were  known  to  Smith  when  he  explored 
the  Chesapeake;  were  of  the  Iroquois  stock, 
ruled  all  the  neighboring  Algonquin  tribes,  and 
at  one  time  nearly  destroyed  the  Mohawks. 
They  were  always  friendly  to  European  settlers 
of  all  nations.  By  the  Iroquois  tribes  they  were 
called  Gandastogue  or  Conestogue,  or  simply 
Andastes  (from  andayta^  a  pole  to  make  a  cabin 
roof).  The  Swedes,  who  were  their  allies,  and 
the  Dutch  called  them  Minquas.  They  learned 
from  these  more  of  the  science  of  war  than 
other  tribes,  and  had  their  palisaded  town  for- 
tified by  cannon.  In  the  war  between  the  Hu- 
rons  and  Iroquois,  they  sided  with  the  former, 
and  after  their  fall  soon  had  to  sustain  the 
whole  power  of  the  cantons.  Although  greatly 
reduced  by  the  small  pox,  they  kept  up  the 
war  with  spirit  from  1661  to  1676,  but  were 
at  last  subdued,  Maryland  and  Virginia  in 
1675  assailing  them  in  their  distress.  They 
then  became  a  dependency  of  the  league.  They 
were  among  the  first  to  enter  into  friendly  re- 
lations with  Penn,  which  were  always  pre- 
served on  their  part.  The  celebrated  Logan 
was  the  son  of  a  chief  of  this  tribe,  and  his 
character  is  an  example  of  that  which  they 
bear  in  history.  In  1763  the  scanty  remnant 
of  the  tribe  was  on  mere  suspicion  massacred 
by  the  Paxton  boys  at  Lancaster.  Of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Susquehannas  or  Minquas  a  vocab- 
ulary has  fortunately  been  preserved  by  Cam- 
panius  in  his  Nya  ^erige  (Stockholm,  1704). 

SYKES,  Geoeoe,  major-general  of  volun- 
teers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Maryland 
about  1823,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1842  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  3d  infantry ;  became  1st  lieutenant  in  Sept. 
1846;  was  br^vetted  captain  for  gallantry  at 
Cerro  Gordo,  April  18, 1847;  was  assistant  com- 
missary of  subsistence  with  Twiggs's  division 
of  the  army  of  Mexico ;  became  captain  in 
Sept.  1855,  major  of  the  14th  infantry  May  14, 
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1861,  and  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Sept. 
28.  He  has  since  commanded  a  division,  con- 
sisting in  great  part  of  regulars,  in  the  5th 


corps  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  under  Gens, 
Fitz  John  Porter  and  Butterfield,  and  has  been 
present  in  the  battles  fought  by  that  army. 


TATNALL,  JosiAH,  captain  in  the  navy  of 
the  confederate  states,  born  in  Georgia,  en- 
tered the  U.  S.  navy  in  1812,  became  lieutenant 
in  1818,  commander  in  1838,  and  captain  in  1850. 
In  1822  he  was  stationed  at  the  Brooklyn  navy 
yard,  in  1839  at  that  of  Oharlestown,  Mass., 
and  about  1850  at  that  of  Pensacola,  having 
meantime  performed  many  years'  sea  service, 
including  a  participation,  as  commander  of  the 
Spitfire,  in  the  attacks  on  Tampico,  Panuco, 
and  Vera  Oruz  in  1847.  From  1856  to  1859 
he  was  flag  officer  of  the  East  India  squadron, 
and  in  June,  1859,  with  a  chartered  steamer  in 
which  he  was  observing  the  attack  on  the  Pei- 
ho  forts,  towed  the  British  reserves  into  action 
when  the  fortunes  of  the  day  appeared  doubt- 
ful ;  and  he  afterward  passed  through  the  hot- 
test fire  in  a  barge  to  visit  Admiral  Hope,  who 
had  been  wounded.  This  action  secured  him 
the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  English,  and  was 
generally  approved  at  home,  though  a  palpable 
breach  of  neutrality.  When  the  war  broke 
out  in  1861  he  was  in  command  of  the  naval 
station  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  'N.  Y.  Resigning 
his  commission,  he  went  to  Charleston,  S.  C, 
obtained  a  commission  in  the  confederate  ser- 
vice, and  improvised  a  fleet  with  which  he 
made  a  faint  show  of  resistance  to  Flag  Officer 
Du  Pont  at  the  capture  of  Port  Royal, 

TAYLOR,  Geoege  W.,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  at  Clinton, 
Hunterdon  co.,  N.  J.,  in  1808,  died  at  Alexan- 
dria, Ya.,  Sept.  1, 1862.  In  1827  he  received  a 
midshipman's  appointment  in  the  U.  S.  navy,  but 
resigned  after  a  cruise  of  3  years,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  agricultural  pursuits  until  the  time  of 
the  Mexican  war,  when  he  obtained  a  commis- 
sion as  1st  lieutenant  in  the  10th  infantry,  and 
was  promoted  to  be  captain  in  1848.  After  the 
war  he  resided  in  California  for  3  years,  and 
then  returned  to  Hunterdon  co.  and  engaged  in 
mining  and  the  manufacture  of  iron.  In  1861 
he  was  chosen  colonel  of  the  3d  N'ew  Jersey 
volunteers,  which  formed  part  of  the  reserve 
division  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  run.  In 
March,  1862,  his  regiment  participated  in  the 
occupation  of  Manassas,  and  in  May  was  in  the 
division  under  Gen.  Franklin.  He  was  in  the 
reserve  at  the  battle  of  West  Point,  and  imme- 
diately afterward  was  appointed  acting  briga- 
dier-general of  the  1st  New  Jersey  brigade,  and 
ordered  to  join  the  advance  under  Gen.  Stone- 
mam  He  commanded  his  brigade  in  the  7  days' 
contest  before  Richmond,  having  received  his 
commission  b,s  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
May  9,  1862.  In  the  action  of  Gaines's  hill  his 
command  was  under  the  hottest  fire.    He  was 


engaged  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  mn,  where 
he  was  mortally  wounded. 

TAYLOR,  Nelson,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  IT.  S.  army,  served  during  the 
Mexican  war  as  captain  in  the  1st  New  York 
volunteers,  known  as  Col.  Stevenson's  *'  Cali- 
fornia regiment,"  and  afterward  settled  in 
California,  where  he  was  elected  sheriif  of 
Mariposa  county  and  state  senator.  Having 
returned  to  New  York  city,  he  was  in  1861  an 
unsuccessful  democratic  candidate  for  congress 
in  the  5th  district.  When  the  war  broke  out 
he  raised  the  72d  New  York  volunteers  (3d 
regiment  Excelsior  brigade),  which  he  com- 
manded during  the  Chickahominy  campaign; 
the  regiment  belonged  to  Gen.  Sickles's  brigade 
of  Hooker's  division,  in  Gen.  Heintzelman's 
army  corps.  Col.  Taylor  was  acting  brigadier 
at  Williamsburg,  served  under  Gen.  Pope  in 
Virginia,  and  for  his  services  in  the  field  was 
nominated  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers. 

TCHOOKTCHI,  a  government  of  Eastern 
Siberia,  forming  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the 
Asiatic  continent,  and  bounded  N.  by  the  Arc- 
tic ocean,  N.  E.  by  Behring's  straits,  separating 
it  from  North  America,  E.  by  the  sea  of  Kam- 
tchatka,  S.  by  Kamtchatka  and  Okhotsk,  and 
S.  and  S.  W.  by  Yakootsk.  A  range  of  moun- 
tains enters  the  territory  from  Okhotsk  in  the 
S.  and  crosses  it  obliquely  to  Behring's  straits. 
The  coasts  are  indented  by  several  deep  bays. 
The  largest  river  is  the  Anadir,  which  has  an 
easterly  course  to  Onemen  bay,  an  arm  of  the 
gulf  of  Anadir  on  the  sea  of  Kamtchatka.  On 
this  stream,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  government, 
is  the  town  of  Anadirsk.  The  inhabitants, 
called  Tchooktchis,  apparently  a  branch  of  the 
Koriaks,  their  neighbors  to  the  S.,  are  a  noma- 
dic people,  but  more  provident  than  the  wan- 
dering Tunguses.  Those  who  have  settled 
along  the  coast  support  themselves  chiefly  by 
killing  whales,  seals,  and  walruses.  The  wal- 
rus with  them  is  almost  as  useful  as  the  rein- 
deer among  the  people  of  the  interior.  Their 
language  is  said  to  bear  no  affinity  to  the  Asiatic 
idioms,  but  to  resemble  that  of  the  Esquimaux ; 
and  some  authorities  do  not  hesitate  to  ascribe 
to  them  an  American  origin. 

TERRILL,  William  R.,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Virginia, 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Perryville,  Ky.,  Oct.  8, 
1862.  He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1853  and  bre vetted  2d  lieutenant  in  the  3d  ar- 
tillery, and  in  the  following  November  trans- 
ferred to  the  4th  artillery  and  made  2d  lieuten- 
ant. During  1855  he  was  assistant  professor 
of  mathematics  at  West  Point,  and  in  March, 
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1856,  was  promoted  to  be  1st  lieutenant.  In 
May,  1861,  he  was  made  captain  in  the  5th  ar- 
tillery, and  was  allowed  leave  of  absence  to 
raise  a  regiment  for  service  in  Kentucky. 
Shortly  afterward  he  was  sent  to  that  state,  and 
commanded  a  battery  in  the  division  of  Gen. 
McCook.  He  was  subsequently  put  in  charge 
of  a  brigade  in  Gen.  Buell's  army,  was  greatly 
distinguished  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  and  for 
the  bravery  and  ability  there  displayed  was 
nominated  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers. 

TERRY,  Alfred  Howe,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  i^ov.  10,  1827.  He  was  educated  at 
I^ew  Haven,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1848.  He  became  clerk  of  the  courts 
for  the  county  of  'New  Haven  in  June,  1854, 
serving  till  June,  1860,  when  he  resigned  and 
spent  a  few  months  travelling  in  Europe,  re- 
turning in  December.  Long  inclined  to  mili- 
tary studies,  he  had  for  years  understood  that  a 
trained  militia  is  essential  to  the  safety  of  a  re- 
public ;  and  when  the  military  laws  of  the  state 
were  revised  in  1854,  and  the  organized  militia 
reduced  to  not  more  than  8  regiments  of  volun- 
teers, he  was  commissioned  as  colonel  of  the 
2d  (or  New  Haven  county)  regiment.  When 
the  president,  after  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
Sumter,  called  on  the  states  for  75,000  men, 
Col.  Terry  immediately  offered  his  services  to 
the  governor  of  Connecticut,  and  was  commis- 
sioned to  command  the  2d  Connecticut  regi- 
ment of  the  3  months'  volunteers.  His  regi- 
ment had  an  honorable  part  at  Bull  run,  retir- 
ing in  good  order  from  the  field  when  the  day 
was  lost,  and  in  connection  with  the  1st  and  3d 
Connecticut  volunteers  bringing  up  the  rear  in 
the  retreat,  and  saving  a  large  amount  of  gov- 
ernment property.  His  services  were  particu- 
larly acknowledged  in  the  report  of  Gen.  Keyes 
to  Gen.  McDowell.  The  3  months  for  which 
his  regiment  was  enlisted  having  expired,  he 
was  immediately  authorized  to  raise  a  regiment 
(the  7th  Connecticut)  for  3  years.  His  regi- 
ment left  New  Haven  Sept.  17,  and  was  attach- 
ed to  the  southern  expedition  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  T.  W.  Sherman.  It  was  detailed 
Kov.  7  to  occupy  the  captured  fort  on  Hilton 
Head,  and  was  stationed  on  Tybee  island  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  im- 
mense labor  which  terminated  in  the  bombard- 
ment and  capture  of  Fort  Pulaski  was  perform- 
ed by  the  men  under  Col.  Terry's  command. 
To  this  regiment,  therefore,  was  assigned  the 
honor  of  occupying  the  fort  after  its  surrender. 
He  was  promoted  to  be  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  March  24,  1862,  and  during  the 
summer  had  command  of  the  posts  and  forts  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  Florida.  More  recently, 
he  commanded  one  of  the  two  brigades  in  the 
battle  of  Pocotaligo, 

THALLIUM  (Gr,  SaXXo?,  a  twig,  a  green 
bough),  a  metal  very  similar  to  lead,  but  in 
some  respects  to  tin,  the  existence  of  which  was 
first  suspected  in  1860  by  Mr.  Crookes  of  Lon- 
don, from  the  appearance,  in  the  spectrum  ob- 


tained upon  optical  examination  of  seleniferoua 
and  telluriferous  residues  from  the  manufac- 
ture of  sulphuric  acid,  of  a  before  unobserved 
bright  green  band  or  line.  (See  Spectrtim 
Analysis.)  Subsequently  Mr.  Crookes  sepa- 
rated the  metal  chemically,  as  still  later  and 
led  by  the  like  circumstance,  though  without 
knowledge  of  its  previous  discovery,  did  M. 
Lamy  of  France.  The  former  communicated 
his  researches  to  the  royal  society,  London, 
June  19, 1862 ;  a  translation  of  the  paper  of  the 
latter  appeared  in  the  London  '^  Chemical 
Kews"  for  July  19  following.  As  first  set  free 
from  its  combinations,  thallium  often  appears 
as  a  dense  brown  powder.  The  metal  fuses  at 
290°C.,  and  is  volatile  at  a  red  heat.  Freshly 
obtained  in  the  mass  or  bar,  it  is  nearly  as  white 
as  silver,  and  on  cutting  presents  a  brilliant 
metallic  lustre.  Fused  in  a  current  of  hydro- 
gen, it  is  white  with  a  bluish  gray  tinge,  resem- 
bling aluminum.  Its  density  is  11.9  ;  its  sym- 
bol may  be  inferred  to  be  Th  ;  equivalent  not 
given.  Thallium  is  extremely  soft  and  malle- 
able ;  it  is  easily  scratched  with  the  nail  and 
cut  with  a  knife.  It  marks  paper  with  a  yel- 
lowish streak.  It  has  a  marked  tendency  to 
crystallize,  and  the  ingots  obtained  by  fusion 
crackle  when  bent,  like  those  of  tin.  But  its 
distinguishing  physical  property  is  that  of  im- 
parting to  any  pale  or  colorless  flame  in  which  it 
or  its  compounds  may  be  volatilized  a  very  rich 
green  color,  which,  on  analysis  of  the  light  by  aid 
of  the  spectroscope,  is  found  to  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  single  green  band  as  sharply  de- 
fined as  the  yellow  of  sodium  or  the  red  of  lithi- 
um, and  which  on  the  micrometric  scale  of  the 
instrument  occupies  the  division  120.5°,  sodium 
being  at  100°.  An  extremely  small  quantity  of 
the  metal  affords  a  brilliant  line,  and  50.oFo.ooTr 
part  of  a  grain  of  it  existing  simply  or  in  a 
compound  within  the  flame  is  thus  recognized. 
Thallium  tarnishes  rapidly  in  the  air,  coating 
with  a  thin  pellicle  of  oxide,  which  then  pro- 
tects the  portion  within  from  oxidation.  This 
oxide  is  readily  soluble,  has  a  decidedly  alka- 
line reaction,  and  the  taste  and  smell  of  potassa. 
Thus,  both  optically  and  chemically  the  metal 
approximates  to  the  character  of  those  of  the 
recognized  alkalies.  Thallium  is  attacked  with 
energy  by  chlorine  above  200°  C,  melting  and 
becoming  incandescent  under  the  action,  and 
producing  a  yellowish  liquid.  Iodine,  bromine, 
sulphur,  and  phosphorus  also  combine  with  it. 
Recently  prepared,  the  metal  preserves  its  lus- 
tre in  water ;  it  does  not  decompose  pure  wa- 
ter, even  at  boiling,  but  effects  the  decompo- 
sition when  an  acid  is  present,  setting  free  hy- 
drogen. Sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  most  easily 
attack  the  metal  especially  by  aid  of  heat, 
giving  white,  crystalline,  and  soluble  sulphate 
and  nitrate.  Thallium  is  not  very  rare  in  na- 
ture ;  it  exists  in  many  kinds  of  pyrites,  hav- 
ing been  found  in  that  from  Belgium,  Nantes, 
Bolivia,  and  elsewhere ;  also  in  specimens  of 
native  sulphur,  including  that  from  Lipari.  The 
metal  may  be  reduced  from  its  salts  by  an  elec- 
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trie  current,  or  with  charcoal  at  high  tempera- 
tures, or  by  precipitation  with  zinc;  and  M. 
Lam  J  obtained,  by  a  battery  of  a  few  Bunsen's 
elements,  an  ingot  weighing  14  grammes. — The 
name  chosen  by  Mr.  Orookes  was  nearly  preoc- 
cupied by  the  application  of  the  term  thalium  by 
Dr.  Owen  to  a  supposed  new  metal  found  by  him 
in  the  mineral  thalite,  from  the  northern  shore 
of  Lake  Superior  ("American  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence," 1852). 

THOMAS,  Geoege  Heitey,  major-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  South- 
ampton CO.,  Ya.,  July  31,  1816.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1840  and  commissioned 
brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  3d  artillery,  and 
joined  his  regiment  in  Florida.  For  his  ser- 
vices in  the  Florida  war  he  was  bre vetted  1st 
lieutenant  in  1841.  He  served  at  Fort  Brown 
during  its  bombardment  by  the  Mexicans,  won 
the  brevets  of  captain  at  Monterey  and  major 
at  Buena  Yista,  and  in  1849  was  again  sent  to 
Florida  to  serve  against  the  Indians.  From 
1851  to  1854  he  was  instructor  of  artillery  and 
cavalry  in  the  military  academy.  He  was  then 
ordered  to  California,  where  he  commanded 
Fort  Yuma  until  1855,  when  he  was  promoted 
to  be  major  of  the  2d  cavalry.     From  1856  to 

1860  he  was  on  duty  in  Texas,  commanding  his 
regiment  for  the  last  3  years  of  that  time  against 
the  Indians  and  on  exploring  expeditions.     In 

1861  he  was  ordered  to  Carlisle  barracks,  Penn., 
was  promoted  to  be  colonel  of  the  5th  cavalry 
May  3,  and  ordered  to  report  to  Gen.  Patterson, 
commanding  the  department  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  then  assigned  to  a  brigade,  and  retain- 
ed that  command  until  Aug.  26, 1861,  when  he 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
and  ordered  to  Kentucky.  He  commanded  at 
the  battle  of  Mill  Spring,  Jan.  19,  1862,  when 
the  confederates  were  completely  defeated. 
His  division  was  then  ordered  to  ISTashville, 
where  it  arrived  March  1,  and  as  soon  as 
supplies  could  be  obtained  marched  to  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  but  being  in  the  reserve  did 
not  arrive  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of 
Shiloh.  He  was  appointed  major-general  of 
volunteers  April  25,  1862,  and  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  right  wing  of  the  army  of 
the  Tennessee,  under  Gen.  Halleck.  The  forces 
in  the  West  being  subsequently  reorganized,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  department  of  the  Ohio 
(Gen.  Buell),  and  appointed  commander  in  the 
field  of  all  three  corps  embraced  in  that  de- 
partment. On  Sept.  30  he  was  ordered  to  super- 
sede Gen.  BueU  in  the  chief  command ;  but  on 
the  remonstrance  of  himself  and  other  officers, 
that  general  was  for  the  time  reinstated. 

THOMAS,  LoEENzo,  adjutant-general  of  the 
U.  S.  army,  born  in  Delaware  about  1805,  was 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1823  and  appointed 
2d  lieutenant  in  the  4th  infantry ;  was  adjutant 
of  his  regiment  from  March,  1828,  to  Feb.  1831 ; 
became  1st  lieutenant  March  17, 1829,  and  cap- 
tain in  Sept*  1836  ;  was  assistant  quartermas- 
ter from  Sept.  3, 1836,  to  July  7, 1838 ;  became 
assistant  adjutant-general   with  the  rank  of 


major  July  7,  1838;  was  brevetted  lieutenant- 
colonel  for  gallantry  at  Monterey,  Sept.  23,1846 ; 
became  major  of  the  4th  infantry,  Jan.  1,  1848, 
and  relinquished  his  rank  in  the  line ;  became 
assistant  adjutant-general  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel,  July  15,  1852 ;  succeeded  to 
the  functions  of  adjutant-general  on  the  resig- 
nation of  Col.  S.  Cooper,  March  7,  1861 ;  was 
brevetted  brigadier-general  May  7,  and  pro- 
moted to  that  rank  Aug.  3,  1861. 

TILGHMAN",  Lloyd,  a  general  in  the  service 
of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Maryland  about 
1817,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1836  and 
appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  1st  dra- 
goons ;  resigned  his  commission  Sept.  30, 1836, 
and  became  division  engineer  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Susquehanna  railroad,  which  place  he  held 
for  two  years,  when  he  was  engaged  to  survey 
the  line  of  the  Norfolk  and  Wilmington  canal. 
Leaving  that  employment  in  1838,  he  was  en- 
gineer to  the  Eastern  Shore  railroad  till  in  1839 
he  was  attached  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad,  in  which  place  he  remained  nearly 
two  years.  Volunteering  in  the  Mexican  war, 
he  was  aide-de-camp  to  Col.  Twiggs  at  Palo 
Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma;  commanded  a 
body  of  volunteer  partisans  in  Oct.  1846 ;  su- 
perintended the  defences  of  Matamoras  in  Jan. 
1847 ;  commanded  a  light  artillery  company  in 
Col.  Hughes's  regiment  of  Maryland  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  volunteers  from  May,  1847, 
to  July  24,  1848,  when  the  regiment  was  dis- 
banded; became  principal  assistant  engineer  on 
the  western  division  of  the  Panama  railroad  in 
1849 ;  and  after  leaving  that  place  settled  in 
Kentucky,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
in  1861  was  appointed  by  the  authorities  of 
that  state,  who  then  proposed  to  remain  neu- 
tral between  the  two  parties,  to  the  command 
of  the  western  division  of  the  state  militia,  with 
the  rank  of  colonel.  On  May  6,  1861,  he  had 
at  Cairo,  111.,  an  official  interview  with  Col.  B. 
M.  Prentiss,  then  commanding  the  U.  S.  forces 
there,  in  which  he  assured  the  latter  that  he  had 
no  hostile  purpose  toward  the  national  govern- 
ment. Subsequently,  however,  he  became  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  confederate  service, 
commanded  at  Fort  Henry,  and  was  one  of  the 
prisoners  captured  there  by  Flag  Officer  Foote, 
Feb.  6, 1862.  He  was  imprisoned  in  Fort  War- 
ren in  Boston  harbor,  but  was  exchanged  in 
July,  and  afterward  attached  to  the  army  under 
Gen.  Bragg,  and  ordered  to  Vicksburg  to  take 
command  of  prisoners  to  be  exchanged. 

TOWER,  Zealous  Bates,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Mas- 
sachusetts about  1822,  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  at  the  head  of  his  class  in  1841  and  ap- 
pointed 2d  lieutenant  of  engineers  ;  was  acting 
assistant  professor  of  engineering  at  West  Point 
from  Aug.  31, 1842,  to  April  4,  1843,  and  as- 
sistant professor  to  Aug.  20,  1843 ;  was  brevet- 
ted 1st  lieutenant  for  gallantry  at  Cerro  Gor- 
do, April  18,  captain  for  gallantry  at  Contreras 
and  Churubusco,  Aug.  20,  and  major  for  gal- 
lantry at  Ohapultepec,  Sept.  8,  1847;  became 
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1st  lieutenant  April  24,  1847,  captain  in  July, 
1855,  major  Aug.  6, 1861,  and  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  N^ov.  23,  1861.  He  commanded 
a  brigade  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  run,  Aug. 
29,  30,  1862,  where  he  was  wounded. 

TRIOOUPIS,  or  Trikupi,  Spiridiois-,  a  Greek 
statesman  and  historian,  born  at  Missolonghi  in 
1791.  He  is  the  son  of  a  primate  of  Misso- 
longhi, was  educated  in  France  and  England, 
in  1820  aided  Lord  Guilford  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  university  of  Corfu,  and  became 
known  to  Europe  through  an  elaborate  oration 
on  Lord  Byron,  who  had  been  his  intimate 
friend,  delivered  at  Missolonghi  two  days  after 
his  death.  He  took  an  active  part  In  the  Greek 
revolution,  and  in  1821  was  president  of  the 
council,  being  associated  with  his  brother-in- 
law  Mavrocordato  and  Oolletti.  From  1835  to 
1838,  and  again  from  1841  to  1843,  he  was  en- 
voy extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  London ;  in  the  latter  year,  after  the  revo- 
lution of  September,  in  which  he  was  a  prime 
mover,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  and  of  public  instruction ;  was  sent  as 
envoy  extraordinary  to  France  in  1850,  on  oc- 
casion of  the  blockade  of  the  Greek  ports  by 
England ;  and  in  the  same  year  was  again  sent 
as  minister  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  which 
office  he  still  holds  (1862),  having  in  1855  re- 
fused to  exchange  it  for  that  of  president  of  the 
council  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  Mavrocordato  ministry.  He 
enjoys  a  great  reputation  as  an  orator;  his 
oration  on  Lord  Byron  has  been  translated  into 
nearly  all  the  European  languages,  and  a  vol- 
ume of  his  impromptu  speeches  during  the  rev- 
olution has  been  published  in  Paris  (1836).  His 
chief  work,  however,  is  his  "  History  of  the 
Greek  Revolution,"  of  which  3  volumes  have 
been  published  Qiaropta  rr]s  *EXKr)viKi]5  errava- 
o-Tacreo)?,  London,  1853-6),  written  in  ancient 
Greek  words,  but  with  modern  inflections  and 
forms  of  syntax. 

TRIMBLE,  IsAAo  R.,  a  general  in  the  service 
of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Yirginia 
about  1801,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cedar  moun- 
tain, Aug.  9,  1862.  He  was  graduated  at  "West 
Point  in  1822  and  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  1st  artillery,  and  ^resigned  May  31,  1832,  to 
devote  himself  to  the  profession  of  a  civil  en- 
gineer. From  1832  to  1834  he  was  employed 
on  the  Boston  and  Providence  railroad,  from 

1835  to  1838  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Susquehanna  railroad,  and  also  from 

1836  to  1838  of  the  York  and  Wrightsville  rail- 
road. In  1842  he  became  engineer  and  general 
superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington, 
and  Baltimore  railroad,  and  retained  that  office 
until  1849.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
he  was  residing  in  Baltimore,  took  part  in  the 
secession  movements  there,  and  was  appointed 
April  22, 1861,  by  the  mayor  and  board  of  po- 
lice, to  prevent  the  exit  of  provisions  from  the 
city.  He  appears  also  to  have  had  command 
of  the  troops  assembled  in  the  city  by  the  same 
authorities;  but  after  its   occupation  by  the 


national  forces  he  withdrew  to  the  South,  and 
was  made  a  confederate  brigadier-general. 

TROYON",  Constant,  a  French  painter,  born 
in  Sdvres  in  1813.  In  his  youth  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  painter  of  porcelain  in  the  royal 
manufactory  of  Sevres,  which  employment  he 
gave  up  for  that  of  landscape  and  animal  paint- 
ing. Since  1833  he  has  been  a  regular  exhib- 
itor at  the  annual  exhibitions  in  Paris,  and  at 
the  present  day  stands  perhaps  in  his  peculiar 
department  at  the  head  of  the  modern  French 
school.  His  most  interesting  works  comprise 
a  series  of  landscapes,  still  in  progress,  illustrat- 
ing Sevres,  St.  Cloud,  and  other  places  in  the 
vicinity  of  Paris.  Among  his  animal  and  figure 
pieces  may  be  mentioned  "  The  Fair  of  Limou- 
sin," "The  Cattle  Market,"  *^The  Watering 
Place,"  "The  Poacher,"  "  The  Working  Oxen," 
"  Hounds  at  Rest  and  in  Motion,"  "  Going  to 
Market,"  &c.,  most  of  which  have  been  finely 
engraved.  At  the  great  exposition  of  1855  he 
received  a  medal  of  the  first  class,  and  was 
made  an  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor. 

TURCHIN",  John  Basil,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  II.  S.  army,  born  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Don,  Russia^  Jan.  18,  1822.  At  14 
years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  the  military  school 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  after  graduating  received 
a  lieutenant's  commission  in  the  Russian  army. 
On  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  captain  on  the 
general  staff  he  again  entered  the  military 
academy,  and  remained  there  3  years.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Crimean  war  he  received  an 
appointment  on  the  staff  of  the  crown  prince 
(the  present  emperor),  corresponding  in  the  U.  S. 
service  to  the  first  assistant  adjutant-general  to 
a  commander  of  division.  The  plan  adopted  for 
the  defence  of  the  coast  of  Finland  was  prepar- 
ed by  him.  Having  imbibed  democratic  ideas, 
he  came  to  America  in  1856,  and  was  employed 
in  the  engineer  department  of  the  Illinois  cen- 
tral railroad  company.  In  July,  1861,  he  was 
appointed  colonel  of  the  19th  Illinois  volun- 
teers, and  served  with  his  regiment  in  Missouri, 
Kentucky,  and  Alabama,  where  he  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  capture  of  Huntsville,  Tuscum- 
bia,  and  Decatur.  Charges  having  been  brought 
against  him,  he  was  subjected  to  a  court  mar- 
tial, hut  pending  the  investigation  was  promot- 
ed to  be  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  July 
17, 1862. 

TUTTLE,  James  Madison,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  H.  S.  army,  born  in  Sum- 
merfield,  Monroe  co.,  O.,  Sept.  24,  1823.  He 
was  brought  up  on  a  farm  in  Iowa,  afterward 
engaged  in  trade  in  Van  Buren  co.,  Iowa,  and 
was  elected  in  1855  sheriff,  and  in  185T  and 
1859  recorder  and  treasurer  of  the  county.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  joined  the  2d 
Iowa  regiment  as  captain,  became  successively 
lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel,  distinguished 
himself  at  Fort  Donelson  and  Shiloh,  and  in 
the  latter  engagement  commanded  a  brigade 
until  Gen.  W.  H.  L.  Wallace  was  mortally 
wounded,  after  which  he  led  the  2d  division. 
For  his  services  in  these  two  battles  he  was 
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appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  June 
9,  1862.  He  has  since  commanded  at  Cairo, 
111. 

TYLER,  Daniel,  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers in  the  TJ.  S.  army,  born  at  Brooklyn,  Conn., 
Feb.  22,  1799.  His  father,  Capt.  Daniel  Tyler, 
was  an  officer  of  artillery  in  the  war  of  the 
revolution.  The  son  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1819,  and  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  light  artillery,  in  which  he  served  until 
1821,  when  on  the  reorganization  of  the  army 
he  became  2d  lieutenant  in  the  6th  infantry  in 
May,  and  in  the  1st  artillery  in  August.  In 
1834  he  was  promoted  to  be  1st  lieutenant. 
He  was  adjutant  of  the  artillery  school  of  prac- 
tice at  Fortress  Monroe  in  1826-7;  visited 
France  to  study  the  improvements  in  artillery, 
and  translated  from  the  French  a  manual  of 
"Manoeuvres  of  Artillery"  (1828);  and  from 
1831  to  1834  was  superintendent  of  "contract 
arms  service."  He  then  resigned,  became  a 
civil  engineer,  and  was  president  of  the  l^or- 
wich  and  Worcester  railroad  company  (1840- 
'44),  of  the  Morris  (IST.  J.)  canal  and  banking 
company  (1844-6),  of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  and 
western  railroad  company  (1846-8),  of  the 
Dauphin  (Penn.)  coal  company  (1858),  and  of 
the  AUentown  (Penn.)  railroad  company  (1860). 
He  was  also  in  1849  engineer  of  the  Cumber- 
land valley  railroad.  When  the  civil  war 
broke  out  he  became  colonel  of  the  1st  Con- 
necticut volunteers,  and  shortly  afterward  was 
appointed  brigadier-general  of  the  3  months' 


troops.  At  the  battles  of  Blackburn's  ford  and 
Bull  run  he  commanded  a  division,  being  next 
in  rank  under  Gen.  McDowell.  At  the  end 
of  his  term  of  service  he  retired  to  Connecticut, 
where  he  became  president  of  a  board  of  mili- 
tary examination,  but  on  March  13,  1862,  was 
reappointed  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers, 
and  ordered  to  the  West.  He  commanded  a 
division  of  the  army  of  the  Mississippi  during 
the  campaign  which  terminated  with  the  evac- 
uation of  Corinth.  After  the  surrender  of 
Harper's  Ferry  in  Sept.  1862,  he  was  ordered 
to  assume  command  of  the  paroled  troops,  who 
were  formed  into  a  camp  of  instruction  at  Camp 
Douglas,  near  Chicago.  From  this  duty  he 
was  detailed  in  November,  to  serve  on  the 
court  of  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Gen.  BuelL 
TYLER,  Eeastus  B.,  brigadier- general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  West 
Bloomfield,  Ontario  co.,  N.  Y.,  April  24,  1822. 
He  removed  to  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Granville  college.  In  1845  he  entered 
into  mercantile  business,  in  which  he  continued 
until  the  civil  war.  He  was  commissioned  as 
colonel  of  the  7th  regiment  Ohio  volunteers  in 
April,  1861,  and  led  his  command  into  western 
Virginia,  where  he  was  assigned  to  a  brigade  by 
Gen.  Lander  in  Jan.  1862,  which  he  command- 
ed with  credit  at  Cross  Lanes,  Aug.  26,  1861 ; 
at  Winchester,  March  23,  1862 ;  and  at  Port 
Eepublic,  June  9, 1862.  He  commanded  a  bri- 
gade at  Fredericsburg,  Dec.  13,  1862,  where 
he  was  wounded. 


V 


VAN  OLEYE,  HoEATio  Phillips,  brigadier- 
general  of  volunters  in  the  IT.  S.  army,  born 
in  Princeton,  K  J.,  Nov.  23, 1809.  He  studied 
first  at  Princeton  college,  and  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1831,  obtaining  a  commission  as 
brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  5th  infantry.  In 
1836  he  resigned  his  commission,  and,  after 
living  for  a  short  time  in  Missouri  and  Ohio, 
removed  to  Michigan,  where  he  was  principally 
engaged  in  agriculture,  though  occasionally 
employed  as  a  civil  engineer.  He  removed  to 
Minnesota  in  1856,  and  in  July,  1861,  received 
a  commission  as  colonel  of  the  2d  Minnesota 
volunteers.  He  was  ordered  with  his  regiment 
to  Kentucky,  and  commanded  it  at  the  battle 
of  Mill  Spring,  Jan.  19, 1862.  For  his  conduct 
on  this  occasion  he  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  March  21,  1862. 

VAN  DOEN,  Eael,  a  general  in  the  service 
of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  Mississippi 
about  1823,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1842  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the 
9th  infantry;  became  2d  lieutenant  Nov.  30, 
1844,  and  1st  lieutenant  March  3,  1847 ;  was 
brevetted  captain  for  gallantry  at  Cerro  Gordo, 
April  18,  and  major  for  gallantry  at  Contreras 
and  Churubusco,  Aug.  20,  distinguished  him- 
self at  Chapultepec,  Sept.  8,  and  was  wounded 


in  entering  the  city  of  Mexico,  Sept.  13,  1847; 
was  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  P.  F.  Smith  in  1848- 
'9,  and  treasurer  of  the  military  asylum  at  Pasca- 
goula,  Miss.,  from  Jan.  1852,  to  June,  1855 ;  be- 
came captain  in  the  2d  cavalry  in  March,  1855; 
distinguished  himself  in  command  of  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Comanches  in  northern 
Texas,  July  1,  1856,  and  in  command  of  an- 
other expedition  against  the  Comanches  near 
Wichita  village.  Texas,  Oct.  1,  1858,  on  which 
occasion  56  Indians  were  killed,  and  Van  Dorn 
was  wounded  in  four  places,  in  two  of  them 
dangerously;  and  again  he  defeated  another 
body  of  Comanches  in  the  valley  of  Nescatunga, 
May  13,  1859.  Long  known  in  the  army  as 
zealously  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  slave- 
holding  states,  he  was  among  the  very  first  to 
resign  his  commission,  which  he  did  Jan.  31, 
1861,  became  a  colonel  in  the  confederate  ser- 
vice, and  at  once  took  command  of  a  body  of 
Texas  volunteers  and  prepared  to  do  his  part 
in  getting  possession  of  the  vast  amount  of  mil- 
itary stores  and  equipments  which  the  U.  S. 
government  had  collected  in  Texas.  On  April 
20  he  captured  the  valuable  steamer  Star  of  the 
West  at  Indianola ;  on  April  24,  at  the  head 
of  800  men  at  Saluria,  he  received  the  surren- 
der of  Major  0.  C.  Sibley  and  7  companies  of 
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infantry,  and  on  May  0,  of  Lieut.  Ool.  Reeve  and 
6  companies  of  the  8th  infantry.  Promoted  to 
be  a  brigadier-general,  and  soon  afterward  to 
be  a  major-general,  he  took  command  of  the 
trans-Mississippi  district  Jan.  29,  1862;  com- 
manded at  the  battle  of  Pea  ridge,  March  6,  7, 
and  8 ;  was  supers^ed  by  Gen.  Holmes,  joined 
the  army  in  Mississippi,  commanded  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Oorinth,  Oct.  3  and  4,  and  has  since  been 
in  comparative  disgrace  for  his  failure  there,  his 
command  having  been  taken  by  Gen.  Pemberton. 

YIELfi,  Egbert  L.,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
tmteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Saratoga  co., 
N".  Y.,  June  17,  1825.  He  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1847,  was  bre vetted  a  2d  lieu- 
tenant of  infantry,  and  joined  the  army  in  Mex- 
ico, where  he  served  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
He  was  subsequently  stationed  for  several  years 
in  Texas,  and  in  1853  resigned  his  commission 
and  was  appointed  state  engineer  of  New  Jer- 
sey, of  which  he  was  directed  to  make  a  geode- 
tic survey.  In  1856  he  was  appointed  engineer- 
in-chief  of  the  Central  park  of  Kew  York,  and 
in  1860  of  Prospect  park,  Brooklyn.  After  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  proceeded  to 
Washington  in  command  of  a  body  of  recruits 
for  the  7th  ITew  York  militia  regiment ;  and 
in  Aug.  1861,  he  was  commissioned  a  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  and  directed  to  form  a 
camp  of  instruction  near  !N'e  w  York.  He  sub- 
sequently accompanied  the  expedition  to  Port 
Royal,  and  in  the  spring  of  1862  commanded 
the  investing  forces  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Pulaski. 
Ho  was  soon  after  transferred  to  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, and  commanded  the  advance  at  the  occu- 
pation of  Norfolk,  of  which  place  he  was  ap- 
pointed military  governor.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  "  Hand  Book  for  Active  Service"  (New 
York,  1861),  of  reports  on  Central  and  Prospect 
parks  and  the  topographical  survey  of  New 
Jersey,  and  of  a  number  of  papers  on  geograph- 
ical and  scientific  subjects. 

YILLEPIGUE,  John  B.,  a  general  in  the 
service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in  South 
Carolina,  died  at  Port  Hudson,  La.,  in  Nov. 
1862.   He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1854, 


appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  2d  dra- 
goons, promoted  to  be  1st  lieutenant' in  1857, 
and  ordered  to  service  in  the  South-West.  Re- 
signing in  March,  1861,  he  entered  the  confed- 
erate army,  and  was  commissioned  colonel  of  a 
Georgia  and  Mississippi  regiment.  He  held  this 
command  at  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Pickens 
in  No^mber,  when  he  was  wounded.  After- 
ward he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  and 
ordered  to  the  Mississippi.  He  held  command 
of  Fort  Wright  in  the  spring  of  1862,  and  after 
the  evacuation  of  that  post  was  ordered  to 
Grenada,  Miss.,  where  he  remained  about  two 
months.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Oorinth, 
and  was  subsequently  in  command  at  Mobile, 
He  died  of  pneumonia. 

yiNTON,  Feanois  Latjeens,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in 
Fort  Preble,  Portland  harbor,  Me.,  June  1, 1835. 
He  is  the  son  of  Major  John  Rogers  Vinton, 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  was  educated 
under  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle,  the  Rev. 
Francis  Vinton,  and  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1856.  He  was  bre  vetted  2d  lieutenant 
in  the  1st  cavalry,  but  resigned  in  September  of 
the  same  year  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the 
science  of  metallurgy,  and  in  1857  became  a 
pupil  of  the  ecole  des  mines  imperiale  at  Paris, 
where  he  was  graduated  with  distinction.  He 
then  visited  Central  America  to  examine  its 
mineral  resources,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  Avar  hastened  home  and  was  appointed 
captain  in  the  16th  U.  S.  infantry.  He  was  im- 
mediately offered  the  command  of  a  volunteer 
regiment  by  the  governors  of  3  states,  and  ac- 
cepted that  of  the  43d  New  York,  with  which 
he  fought  in  Hancock's  brigade  throughout  the 
Ohickahominy  campaign.  He  was  highly  com- 
mended by  his  generals,  and  appointed  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers,  Sept.  19,  1862.  He 
commands  the  brigade  formerly  under  David- 
son in  Howe's  division  (formerly  Smith's)  of 
the  6th  (W.  F.  Smith's)  army  corps  in  Gen. 
Franklin's  left  grand  division  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac.  He  was  wounded  in  the  battle 
of  Fredericsburg,  Dec.  13, 1862. 
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WADSWORTH,  James  Samuel,  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  IJ.  S.  army, 
bom  at  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  30, 1807.  He  was 
educated  at  Harvard  and  Yale  colleges,  studied 
law  in  Albany,  and  completed  his  course  in  the 
office  of  Daniel  Webster.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1833,  but  never  practised  his  profes- 
sion, devoting  himself  to  the  management  of 
bis  large  patrimonial  estates,  chiefly  situated  in 
western  New  York.  He  was  appointed  by  the 
legislature  of  New  York  a  commissioner  to  the 
peace  convention  held  in  Washington  in  1861, 
and  at  the  opening  of  the  civil  war  he  was  one 
t)f  the  first  to  offer  his  services  to  the  govern- 


ment. In  April  he  was  commissioned  major- 
general  by  Gov.  Morgan  of  New  York,  but  the 
authority  under  which  the  appointment  was 
made  was  subsequently  revoked,  and  the  com- 
mission withdrawn.  The  destruction  of  rail- 
road bridges  beWeen  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more having  obstructed  the  communication 
with  Washington,  he  chartered  a  vessel,  freight- 
ed it  with  supplies  at  his  own  expense,  and 
sailed  with  it  to  Annapolis.  In  June  he  was 
appointed  volunteer  aid  on  the  personal  staff 
of  Gen.  McDowell,  was  present  at  the  first  bat- 
tle of  Bull  run,  and  was  particularly  commend- 
ed in  the  report  of  that  general  for  the  bravery 
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and  hnmanity  lie  then  displayed.  He  was  made 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Aug.  9,  1861, 
and  was  assigned  to  a  command  in  the  advance 
under  Gen.  McOlellan.  In  March,  1862,  he 
was  appointed  military  governor  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  He  was  the  candidate  of  the  re- 
publican party  for  governor  of  New  York  in 
ITov.  1862,  but  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Horatio 
Seymour.  In  December  following  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  a  division  in  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  under  Gen.  Burnsid^. 

WALLACE,  Lewis,  major-general  of  volun- 
teers in  the  IT.  S.  army,  born  in  Fountain  co., 
Ind.,  about  1828.  He  is  a  son  of  ex-Governor 
Wallace  of  Indiana,  studied  law  in  his  father's 
office,  and  commenced  practice  at  Crawfords- 
ville  in  that  state,  but  during  the  Mexican  war 
served  as  2d  lieutenant  in  the  1st  Indiana  vol- 
unteers. He  afterward  resumed  his  profession, 
and  for  one  term  was  a  member  of  the  state 
senate  from  Montgomery  county.  When  the 
civil  war  broke  out  he  was  appointed  adjutant- 
general  of  Indiana,  and  soon  afterward  colonel 
of  a  regiment  of  zouaves  enlisted  for  3  months, 
with  whom  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Rom- 
ney  and  other  operations  in  western  Virginia. 
At  the  close  of  their  term  of  service  they  were 
reorganized  under  his  command  as  the  11th  In- 
diana volunteers  and  sent  to  Missouri.  On  Sept. 
3  he  was  commissioned  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers,  was  assigned  a  brigade  under  Gen. . 
C.  F.  Smith,  and  for  some  time  was  in  com- 
mand at  Smithland,  Ky.  He  led  a  division  at 
the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson,  where  he  won  his 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  dating 
from  March  21,  and  was  distinguished  for  his 
gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  After  the 
evacuation  of  Corinth  he  was  ordered  with  his 
division  to  Memphis.  In  Nov.  1862,  he  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  court  of  inquiry  as- 
sembled to  investigate  Gen.  Buell's  conduct  in 
Kentucky. 

WALLACE,  William  Habvey  Lamb,  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army, 
born  in  Urbana,  O.,  July  8,  1821,  died  at  Sa- 
vannah, Tenn.,  April  10,  1862.^  In  1833  his 
father  removed  with  his  family  to  Illinois. 
During  the  winter  of  1844:-'5  young  Wallace, 
the  eldest  of  5  brothers  who  have  all  taken  part 
in  the  civil  war,  went  to  Springfield  to  study 
law.  He  afterward  studied  at  Ottawa,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1846,  but  did  not 
practise  until  his  return  from  the  Mexican  cam- 
paign, at  the  commencement  of  which  he  en- 
listed as  a  private  in  Col.  Hardin's  1st  regiment 
Illinois  volunteers.  He  became  lieutenant  and 
adjutant,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista.  In  1853  he  was  elected  state's  attorney 
for  the  9th  judicial  circuit.  In  May,  1861,  he 
was  elected  colonel  of  the  11th  Illinois  volun- 
teers, and  early  in  Feb.  1862,  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  first  brigade  of  McClernand's 
division  of  Gen.  Grant's  army.  He  bore  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson, 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  in  March,  and 
was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh. 


WASHBURN,  Cadwallader  Coldeit,  brig- 
adier-general of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army, 
born  in  Livermore,  Me.,  April  22,  1818.  He 
was  educated  as  a  land  surveyor,  and  in  1839 
went  to  Illinois,  where  he  soon  afterward  be- 
gan to  study  law.  After  his  admission  to  the 
bar  he  settled  at  Mineral  Point,  Wis.,  and  in 
1869  removed  to  La  Crosse.  He  was  a  repre- 
sentative from  Wisconsin  in  the  34th,  36th,  and 
36th  congresses.  In  1861  he  raised  a  regiment 
of  cavalry,  of  which  he  became  colonel,  and  on 
July  16, 1862,  was  commissioned  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers.  In  December  he  conducted 
a  successful  expedition  from  Helena,  Ark.,  into 
the  interior  of  Mississippi. 

WEBER,  Max,  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Baden,  Ger- 
many, Aug.  24,  1824.  He  entered  the  military 
school  of  Karlsruhe  in  1841,  was  graduated  in 
1844,  and  until  1849  held  a  commission  in  the 
Badenese  service.  During  the  Baden  revolution 
of  1849  he  served  in  the  revolutionary  army 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Sigel,  and  in  1860 
emigrated  to  America  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  !N"ew  York.  In  April,  1861,  he  was 
elected  colonel  of  the  20th  ISTew  York  ("  Tur- 
ner") regiment  of  volunteers,  and  proceeded 
with  his  command  to  Fortress  Monroe.  In  the 
succeeding  August  he  accompanied  a  portion  of 
his  regiment  to  Fort  Hatteras  under  orders  from 
Gen.  Butler,  and  from  September  until  May, 
1862,  was  in  command  at  Camp  Hamilton  near 
Fortress  Monroe,  having  in  the  interval  been  ap- 
pointed a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  Dur- 
ing the  fight  between  the  Monitor  and  Merrimao 
he  was  stationed  at  Newport  Kews  in  anticipa- 
tion of  an  attack  by  the  rebel  forces  from  York- 
town.  On  May  11  be  occupied  Norfolk  with 
his  brigade,  and  was  afterward  stationed  at 
Sufiblk,  Va.  In  the  battle  of  Antietam  he  com- 
manded a  brigade  in  French's  division  of  Gen. 
Sumner's  army  corps,  and  was  slightly  wounded. 

WEBSTER,  Joseph  D.,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  at  Old 
Hampton,  K  IL,  May  26,  1811.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Dartmouth  college,  became  a  civil  en- 
gineer, was  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the 
corps  of  topographical  engineers  in  1838,  and 
served  with  distinction  through  the  Mexican 
war.  He  was  promoted  to  be  1st  lieutenant  in 
1849,  and  captain  in  1863.  In  1864  he  resigned 
his  commission  and  settled  in  Chicago,  111.  He 
accompanied  the  first  body  of  troops  that  went 
from  Chicago  to  Cairo  in  April,  1861,  and  took 
charge  of  the  fortifications  at  that  place.  Bird's 
Point,  and  Fort  Holt,  and  at  the  same  time 
acted  as  paymaster  at  Cairo.  He  also,  at  the 
request  of  the  late  Gen.  Charles  F.  Smith, 
erected  the  fortifications  at  Paducah.  In  Feb. 
1862,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  1st  regi- 
ment of  Illinois  artillery,  and  was  present  at 
the  capture  of  Fort  Henry  and  Fort  Donelson, 
At  the  battle  of  Shiloh  he  was  placed  in  charge 
of  all  the  artillery,  and  received  the  highest 
commendation  in  Gen.  Grant's  official  report. 
He  remained  with  Gen.  Grant  as  chief  of  his 
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staff  until  Oct.  1862,  when  he  was  detailed  by 
the  war  department  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  correct  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
proposed  enlargement  of  that  work.  He  was 
nominated  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Oct. 
14,  1862. 

WEITZEL,  GoDFEEY,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Ohio 
about  1833,  was  graduated  at  West  Point,  sec- 
ond in  his  class,  in  1855,  appointed  brevet  2d 
lieutenant  of  engineers,  and  promoted  to  be  1st 
lieutenant  in  1860.  When  Gen.  Butler  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  department  of  the  gulf,  Lieut. 
Weitzel  was  attached  to  his  staff.  He  became 
assistant  military  commander  and  acting  mayor 
of  I^ew  Orleans  after  its  capture,  and  while 
acting  in  these  capacities  was  nominated  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers.  In  Oct.  1862,  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  reserve  brigade, 
with  which  he  took  possession  of  Donaldson- 
ville,  and  on  Oct.  27  routed  a  large  force  of  the 
enemy  at  Labadieville,  capturing  200  prisoners 
and  a  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition. 

WESSELLS,  Heney  Waltoit,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  Feb.  20,  1809.  At  the  age 
of  19  he  entered  the  military  school  of  Oapt, 
Partridge  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  the  next 
year  went  to  West  Point,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1833.  He  was  brevetted  2d  lieutenant 
in  the  2d  infantry ;  was  engaged  in  the  Creek 
war  in  Georgia  in  1835,  and  the  Seminole  war 
in  Florida  in  1837-43 ;  was  promoted  to  be 
1st  lieutenant  in  1838,  and  captain  in  1847 ;  was 
brevetted  major  for  gallantry  at  Contreras  and 
Churubusco,  in  the  former  of  which  engagements 
he  was  wounded ;  and  after  the  dose  of  the  war 
with  Mexico  went  with  his  regiment  to  Califor- 
nia, and  thence  in  1854  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 
In  June,  1861,  he  was  appointed  major  in  the 
6th  infantry.  During  the  winter  of  1861-2  he 
was  granted  leave  of  absence,  and  organized 
the  8th  regiment  of  Kansas  volunteers.  In  the 
spring  he  joined  his  own  regiment  before  York- 
town,  in  Gen.  Sykes's  command.  He  was  com- 
missioned brigadier-general  of  volunteers  April 
25, 1862. 

WHIPPLE,  Amibl  W.,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Green- 
wich, Mass.,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1841,  commissioned  brevet  2d  lieutenant  in  the 
1st  artillery,  and  then  transferred  to  the  topo- 
graphical engineers.  In  1841  he  was  engaged 
in  the  hydrographical  survey  of  the  Patapsco 
river,  and  in  1842  in  surveying  the  approaches 
to  New  Orleans  and  the  harbor  of  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.  In  1844  he  was  detailed  as  assistant 
astronomer  upon  the  north-eastern  boundary 
survey,  and  in  1845  was  employed  in  deter- 
mining the  northern  boundaries  of  N"ew  York, 
Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire.  In  1849  he  was 
appointed  assistant  astronomer  on  the  Mexican 
boundary  commission,  and  became  1st  lieutenant 
in  1 85 1 .  His  j  ournal  while  in  Mexico  was  pub- 
lished by  order  of  congress.    He  returned  to 


Washington  in  the  spring  of  1853,  was  then 
ordered  to  direct  the  southern  Pacific  railroad 
survey,  and  was  employed  one  year  in  this 
service.  In  July,  1855,  he  was  promoted  to  be 
captain  of  topographical  engineers,  and  in  Jan. 
1856,  appointed  lighthouse  engineer,  inspector 
of  the  10th  lighthouse  district,  and  afterward 
superintendent  of  the  improvemer^t  of  St.  Clair 
flats  and  St.  Mary's  river.  In  the  spring  of 
1861  he  was  made  chief  engineer  on  the  staff 
of  Gen.  McDowell,  was  present  at  the  first  bat- 
tle of  Bull  run,  and  was  afterward  employed 
on  surveys  for  fortifications.  He  was  promoted 
to  be  major  of  engineers,  Sept.  9,  1861.  Upon 
the  second  advance  of  the  army  he  was  attached 
to  the  staff  of  Gen.  McClellan,  made  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  May,  1862,  and  placed 
in  charge  of  all  the  fortifications  and  garrisons 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  Potomac.  Shortly  after- 
ward he  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  a 
division  in  the  9th  army  corps. 

WHITE,  Julius,  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  at  Cazenovia,  Mad- 
ison CO.,  K  Y.,  Sept.  29,  1816.  He  removed  to 
Illinois  in  1836,  and  has  resided  in  that  state, 
Missouri,  and  Wisconsin  since  that  time,  en- 
gaged in  commercial  pursuits.  In  1849  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature.  In  the 
spring  of  1861  he  was  appointed  collector  of 
customs  at  Chicago,  which  office  he  resigned 
upon  being  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
87th  regiment  Illinois  volunteers,  then  known 
as  the  Fremont  rifle  regiment.  He  commanded 
the  37th  during  Fremont's  expedition  to  S.  W. 
Missouri  in  the  autumn  of  1861,  and  was  after- 
ward placed  in  command  of  a  brigade  and  ac- 
companied Gen.  Curtis  into  Arkansas  during 
the  winter  of  1861-2.  He  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Pea  ridge,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general  for  gallant  conduct 
in  that  battle,  to  date  from  June  9,  1862.  He 
was  assigned  to  a  command  in  the  department 
of  the  Shenandoah,  and  afterward  ordered  to 
report  to  Gen.  Wool.  In  September  he  was  at 
Martinsburg,  and  when  that  place  became  un- 
tenable retired  to  Harper's  Ferry.  Here  he  vol- 
unteered to  serve  as  second  in  command  under 
his  inferior  officer  Col.  Miles,  commanding  that 
post,  and  acted  in  that  capacity  until  the  sur- 
render of  the  place  to  the  confederate  Gen. 
Hill  on  the  15th,  when  he  became  a  prisoner 
of  war,  but  was  released  on  parole.  He  was 
placed  under  arrest  by  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington, and  at  his  own  request  a  court  of  in- 
quiry was  ordered  to  investigate  the  circum- 
stances of  the  surrender.  The  investigation  re- 
sulted, early  in  November,  in  his  entire  acquit- 
tal, the  commission  finding  that  he  acted  with 
decided  capability  and  courage. 

WHITE  OAK  SWAMP.   See  Chickahomint. 

WHITIJSTG,  William  Heney  Case,  a  general 
in  the  service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in 
Massachusetts,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1845  and  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the  corps 
of  engineers ;  became  1st  lieutenant  in  March, 
1853,  and  captain  in  Dec.  1858 ;  and  resigned 
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his  commission  Feb.  20,  1861.  He  was  chief  en- 
gineer, with  the  rank  of  major,  to  the  army  of 
the  Shenandoah  under  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston,  in 
June  and  July,  1861 ;  was  appointed  briga- 
dier-general, and  commanded  a  brigade  whose 
timely  arrival  saved  for  the  confederates  the 
battle  of  Bull  run,  July  21.  He  took  part  in 
the  battle  at  West  Point,  Ya.,  May  7,  1862. 

"WILLOOX,  Orlando  Bolivar,  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  TJ.  S.  army,  born  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1823,  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1847,  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the 
4th  artillery,  and  ordered  to  Mexico.  He  was 
afterward  stationed  at  Forts  Washington,  On- 
tario, Mifflin,  and  Independence,  and  served  in 
Texas  and  during  the  final  settlement  of  the 
Indian  troubles  in  Florida.  He  became  1st 
lieutenant  in  1850,  and  resigned  his  commission 
in  1857.  In  1858  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  his  native  city,  and  practised  his  profession 
until  1861,  when  he  obtained  a  commission  as 
colonel  of  the  1st  regiment  Michigan  volun- 
teers. At  the  first  movement  of  the  army  from 
Washington  he  was  made  military  governor  of 
Alexandria,  and  commanded  a  brigade  at  the 
first  battle  of  Bull  run,  where  he  was  severely 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  He  was  carried 
to  Richmond,  and  subsequently  removed  to 
Castle  Pinckney  at  Charleston,  and  thence  to 
the  common  gaols  in  Charleston  and  Columbia, 
as  one  of  the  hostages  for  the  privateers  cap- 
tured by  the  federal  government.  He  remained 
in  confinement  until  Aug.  1862,  when  his  re- 
lease was  efiected  by  a  general  exchange  of 
prisoners ;  and  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
services  he  was  made  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers, his  commission  dating  from  July  21, 
1861.  After  the  battle  of  Antietam  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  9th  army  corps. 

WILLIAMS,  Alpheus  Starkly,  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born 
in  Saybrook,  Conn.,  Sept.  20,  1810.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1831,  and  removed 
in  1836  to  Detroit,  where  he  practised  law  u]jtil 
1841.  He  was  judge  of  probate  for  his  county 
from  that  time  until  1845,  and  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  Detroit  "  Daily  Advertiser"  from 
1843  to  1847.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  war 
as  lieutenant-colonel  of  Stockton's  Michigan 
volunteers,  and  was  postmaster  of  Detroit  from 
1848  to  1852.  He  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  May,  1861,  and  was  on 
duty  in  Michigan  organizing  the  volunteer  regi- 
ments until  September ;  was  then  ordered  to 
report  to  Gen.  Banks,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  1st  division  in  his  corps  in 
March,  1862.  At  the  battle  of  Cedar  moun- 
tain, Aug.  9,  he  commanded  a  division,  of 
which  one  third  were  killed  or  wounded. 

WILLIAMS,  Seth,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Augusta, 
Me.,  March  22,  1822.  He  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1842  and  appointed  brevet  2d 
lieutenant  in  the  2d  artillery;  was  promoted  to 
be  2d  lieutenant  in  1844,  and  1st  lieutenant  in 
1847 ;  served  with  Gen.  Scott's  army  in  Mexico, 


participating  in  the  principal  battles,  as  aide-de- 
camp to  Maj.  Gen.  Patterson,  and  was  brevetted 
captain  for  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Cerro 
Gordo.  After  the  war  he  was  assigned  to  the 
adjutant-general's  department,  and  promoted  to 
be  major  Aug.  3,  1861.  He  was  adjutant-gen- 
eral to  Gen.  McClellan  in  western  Virginia,  and 
continued  in  the  same  position  on  his  staff  until 
McClellan  was  relieved  of  the  command  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac.  He  was  appointed 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Sept.  23,  1861, 
and  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  adjutant-general's 
office  July  17,  1862. 

WILLIAMS,  Thomas,  brigadier- general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  the  state 
of  li^ew  York  in  1818,  killed  at  Baton  Rouge, 
La.,  Aug.  5,  1862.  He  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1837  and  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  4th  artillery  ;  was  promoted  to  be  1st  lieu- 
tenant in  1840 ;  was  acting  assistant  professor 
of  mathematics  at  West  Point  in  1840-'41 ;  be- 
came aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Scott  in  1844;  and 
was  brevetted  captain  in  1848  for  gallantry  at 
Contreras  and  Churubusco,  and  major  in  1849 
for  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Chapultepec.  He 
received  his  captain's  commission  in  1850.  In 
May,  1861,  he  was  appointed  major  in  the  5th 
artillery,  and  in  September  received  a  commis- 
sion as  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He 
first  commanded  a  brigade  on  the  Potomac,  and 
afterward  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  captured 
forts  at  Hatter  as  inlet,  where  he  remained 
until  ordered  to  join  Gen.  Butler's  expedition  to 
Ship  island.  After  the  capture  of  E'ew  Orleans 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  land  forces 
cooperating  with  the  gunboat  fleet  in  the  attack 
upon  Yicksburg.  When  the  siege  of  that  place 
was  abandon^  he  went  to  Baton  Rouge,  and 
commanded  the  national  forces  there  when  the 
city  was  attacked  by  the  confederates  under 
Gen.  Breckinridge.  He  fell  while  leading  a  Mich- 
igan regiment,  toward  the  close  of  the  action. 

WILSON'S  CREEK.  See  Springfield,  Mo., 
vol.  XV. 

WIISrCHESTER  (Ya.),  Battle  of.  (See 
WmoHESTER,  vol.  xvi.  p.  462.)  On  March  18 
and  19,  1862,  Gen.  Shields  found  by  reconnois- 
sance  that  the  confederates  under  Gen.  T.  J, 
Jackson  were  strongly  posted  near  Newmarket, 
and  within  supporting  distance  of  their  main 
body  under  Johnston,  at  Luray  and  the  village 
of  Washington.  In  order  to  decoy  Jackson 
from  his  position.  Shields  fell  back  as  if  retreat- 
ing to  Winchester,  and  posted  his  force  in  a 
secluded  situation  2  m.  from  that  place.  On 
the  morning  of  the  22d  a  part  of  Gen.  Banks's 
corps  departed  for  Centreville,  leaving  only 
Shields's  division  and  the  Michigan  cavalry.  At 
5  P.  M.  of  that  day,  the  enemy's  cavalry  under 
Col.  Ashby  drove  in  the  Union  pickets  and 
made  an  attack ;  but  Shields  led  out  a  part  of 
his  troops  and  repulsed  them,  being  himself 
wounded  in  the  arm  by  a  fragment  of  a  shell 
on  the  first  fire.  During  the  night  he  ordered 
Eimball's'brigade  with  Daum's  artillery  forward 
8  m.  on  the  road  S.  or  toward  Strasburg,  where 
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they  took  a  position  along  a  ridge  commanding 
the  road  and  surrounding  country,  planting  3 
batteries  of  artillery,  and  rested  on  their  arms 
until  morning.  Sullivan's  brigade  with  Brod- 
head's  artillery  were  placed  in  the  rear  as  a  re- 
serve. A  reconnoissance  in  front  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  23d  showed  no  other  hostile  force 
than  Ashby's  cavalry  stationed  at  some  distance ; 
and  Gen.  Banks  thereupon  proceeded  toward 
"Washington  under  previous  orders.  The  con- 
federates had,  however,  been  largely  reenforced 
by  troops  under  Jackson,  the  main  body  of 
which  was  formed  in  line  on  the  ridge  at  about 
a  mile's  distance,  being  supported  by  a  battery 
on  each  flank,  but  surrounded  and  masked  by 
woods.  The  national  force  on  the  ground  did 
not  exceed  T,000,  inclusive  of  750  cavalry,  and 
with  24  cannon ;  that  of  the  confederates  was 
not  less  than  11,000,  including  1,500  cavalry, 
and  having  24  cannon.  Firing  commenced  and 
continued  from  the  early  part  of  the  day,  but 
much  of  it  at  too  great  a  distance  to  be  effec- 
tive. About  12  o'clock  evidences  of  the  large 
infantry  force  in  the  woods  were  presented,  and 
not  long  after  the  enemy  pushed  forward,  en- 
deavoring to  turn  the  Union  left,  but  were  re- 
pulsed. Strengthening  their  left  and  centre, 
these  were  then  advanced,  compelling  the  Union 
right  with  Daum's  batteries  to  retire.  Gen. 
Shields  at  this  juncture  ordered  Tyler's  brigade, 
and  soon  after  several  other  regiments,  to  the 
support  of  his  right ;  the  struggle  at  this  point 
became  desperate,  and  was  for  a  time  doubtful ; 
but  when  the  Union  forces  had  all  arrived,  they 
dashed  on  the  enemy  with  loud  cheering,  and 
the  latter  were  soon  forced  back  through 
the  woods  with  considerable  slaughter.  Upon 
reaching  their  reserves  they  again  made  a  stand, 
getting  their  guns  in  position  ;  but  after  a  few 
minutes  of  the  same  destructive  fire  they  turn- 
ed and  finally  retreated,  leaving  to  the  Union 
forces  possession  of  the  field,  their  killed  and 
wounded,  2  cannon,  and  about  1,000  stand  of 
arms.  The  retreat  continued  5  miles,  when 
darkness  put  an  end  to  the  pursuit.  Meantime, 
large  reenforcements  had  started  to  join  Jack- 
son, but  the  swelling  of  the  Shenandoah  by 
rains  compelled  them  to  abandon  the  attempt. 
Gen.  Shields  also  had  recalled  the  troops  which 
had  left  on  the  previous  morning,  and  called  in 
his  outposts ;  while  Gen.  Banks,  returning  from 
his  way  to  Washington,  had  resumed  command. 
At  daylight  of  the  24th  the  national  troops 
again  opened  fire  with  24  pieces  of  artillery, 
following  the  enemy,  who  retreated  in  good 
order,  as  far  as  Woodstock ;  the  pursuit  was 
then  abandoned  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
troops.  The  national  loss  amounted  to  about 
132  killed  and  540  wounded,  among  the  former 
being  Col.  Murray  of  the  84th  Pennsylvania 
regiment.  The  confederate  loss  was  not  less 
than  869  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 

WOOD,  Thomas  Jefferson,  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in 
Kentucky,  Sept.  25, 1825.    He  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1845,  and  appointed  brevet  2d 
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lieutenant  in  the  corps  of  topographical  engi- 
neers. He  was  distinguished  at  the  battle  of 
Palo  Alto,  was  assigned  to  the  2d  dragoons  in 
1846,  and  was  brevetted  1st  lieutenant  for  gal- 
lantry at  Buena  Yista.  In  1848  he  was  sent  to 
the  Texan  frontier,  and  was  in  active  service 
against  the  Indians  with  but  a  short  interval 
until  1854.  In  1855  he  was  promoted  to  be 
captain  in  the  1st  cavalry,  and  remained  on  the 
western  plains  and  in  Utah  until  1859,  when 
he  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  two  years, 
during  which  time  he  was  appointed  major. 
He  returned  from  Europe  just  before  the  attack 
on  Port  Sumter,  and  was  ordered  to  Indiana 
to  muster  volunteers  into  the  service,  and  pro- 
moted to  be  lieutenant-colonel  of  his  regiment. 
In  Oct.  1861,  he  was  appointed  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  and  assigned  to  a  brigade  in 
the  army  of  the  Ohio.  On  I^ov.  12  he  was 
promoted  to  be  colonel  of  the  2d  cavalry,  and 
soon  after  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  camp 
of  instruction  at  Bardstown,  Ky.  He  was  then 
placed  in  command  of  the  6th  division  of  the 
army  of  the  Ohio,  which  accomplished  a  difii- 
cult  march  of  140  miles  in  8  days ;  but  being 
detained  opposite  Pittsburg  Landing  for  want 
of  transportation,  only  two  brigades  under  Gen. 
Wood  arrived  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  battle 
of  Shiloh.  After  the  evacuation  of  Corinth  he 
was  stationed  in  Tennessee,  and  accompanied 
Gen.  Buell's  army  in  its  march  to  Kentucky. 

WOODBURY,  Daniel  Phineas,  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born 
in  ISTew  Hampshire,  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1836,  commissioned  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  3d  artillery,  and  1st  lieutenant  in  the  corps 
of  engineers  in  1838.  In  1847  he  established 
Forts  Kearny  and  Laramie,  two  military  posts 
on  the  Platte  river.  He  was  made  captain  of 
engineers  in  1853,  and  from  1856  to  1860  was 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  Fort  Jefferson, 
Tortugas.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  he 
was  in  Wilmington,  N.  C,  with  difficulty  passed 
through  Virginia  to  Washington,  was  employed 
on  the  fortifications  of  that  city  from  May,  1861, 
to  March,  1862,  and  was  then  made  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  and  placed  in  charge  of 
the  engineer  brigade,  which  was  actively  em- 
ployed during  the  campaign  before  Richmond 
and  in  December  before  Fredericsburg.  He  is 
the  author  of  two  papers  on  practical  engineer- 
ing published  by  the  engineer  department, 

WORDEN,  John  Loeimee,  an  officer  in  the 
U.  S.  navy,  born  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Westches- 
ter CO.,  K  Y.,  March  12,  1818.  He  was  ap- 
pointed midshipman  in  1834  and  lieutenant  in 
1840,  and  after  nearly  9  years'  sea  service  was 
ordered  to  the  national  observatory  at  Wash- 
ington, where  he  remained  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Mexican  war,  when  he  was  ordered 
to  the  store  ship  Southampton  of  the  Pacific 
squadron.  In  1850  he  returned  to  the  national 
observatory,  where  he  remained  about  2  years. 
From  1855  to  1858  he  was  1st  lieutenant  at  the 
Brooklyn  navy  yard.  In  April,  1861,  he  was 
sent  overland  with  despatches  from  the  secretary 
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of  the  navy  to  Oapt.  Adams  of  the  frigate  Sabine, 
then  at  Pensacola.  Anticipating  a  speedy  out- 
break of  hostilities,  he  committed  his  de- 
spatches to  memory  on  the  road,  and  destroyed 
them.  On  his  arrival  at  Pensacola  he  was  ar- 
rested by  the  confederate  authorities,  but  re- 
leased by  order  of  Gen.  Bragg  and  permitted  to 
go  on  board  the  frigate.  On  his  return  north- 
ward he  was  again  arrested  near  Montgomery 
by  order  of  Gen.  Bragg,  and  kept  in  the  county 
gaol  until  November,  when  he  was  released  on 
parole,  and  ordered  to  report  to  the  adjutant- 
general  at  Richmond.  Thence  he  was  sent  to 
Norfolk  and  exchanged.  His  health  being  im- 
paired, he  remained  in  New  York  until  Feb. 
1862,  and  then  took  command  of  the  Ericsson 
battery  Monitor,  with  which  he  engaged  the  Mer- 
rimac  in  Hampton  roads,  March  9.  (See  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  in  this  supplement.)  During  the 
fight  a  shell  from  the  Merrimac  struck  the 
pilot  house  of  his  vessel,  and  severely  injured 
him  by  driving  into  his  eyes  powder  from  the 
shell  and  small  particles  of  iron.  After  his  re- 
covery he  was  ordered  on  special  duty  in  con- 
nection with  the  new  iron-clad  gunboats,  of  one 
of  which,  the  Montauk,  he  now  (Dec.  1862)  has 
command.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
commander  in  the  summer  of  1862. 

WRIGHT,  Geoege,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Vermont 
about  1803,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1822  and  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the  3d 
infantry ;  became  1st  lieutenant  Sept.  23, 1827 ; 
was  adjutant  from  1831  to  1836 ;  became  cap- 
tain Oct.  30,  1836 ;  was  transferred  to  the  8th 
infantry  July  7,  1838 ;  was  brevetted  major  for 
good  conduct  in  the  war  against  the  Florida 


Indians,  March  15,  1842,  lieutenant-colonel  for 
gallantry  at  Oontreras  and  Ohurubusco,  Aug. 
20,  and  colonel  for  gallantry  at  Molino  del  Rey, 
Sept.  8,  1847,  where  he  was  wounded  ;  became 
major  of  the  4th  infantry  Jan.  1,  1848,  lieuten- 
ant-colonel Feb.  3,  1855,  and  colonel  of  the  9th 
infantry  March  3,  1855 ;  served  in  Washington 
territory  from  1856  to  1860,  and  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  wars  with  the  Indians  of 
that  region ;  and  was  promoted  to  be  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  Sept.  28,  1861,  and  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  department  of  the 
Pacific,  which  office  he  still  holds  (Dec.  1862), 
having  his  head-quarters  at  San  Francisco. 

WRIGHT,  HoEATio  Gates,  major-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Connec- 
ticut about  1822,  was  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1841  and  appointed  2d  lieutenant  of  engi- 
neers ;  was  acting  assistant  professor  of  engi- 
neering at  West  Point  from  Jan.  20,  1842,  to 
Aug.  20,  1843,  and  assistant  professor  to  July 
2,  1844;  became  1st  lieutenant  Feb.  28,  1848, 
captain  in  July,  1855,  and  major  Aug.  6,  1861 ; 
was  promoted  to  be  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers Sept.  14,  1861,  and  attached  to  the 
Port  Royal  expedition,  in  which  he  command- 
ed the  2d  brigade.  He  commanded  the  land 
forces  in  an  expedition  which  sailed  from  Port 
Royal  Feb.  27,  1862,  and  successfully  took 
possession  of  Fernandina,  Fla.,  where  he  re- 
mained for  a  time  as  commander  of  the  district. 
In  July,  1862,  he  was  ordered  with  his  brigade 
to  reenforce  the  army  of  the  Potomac  ;  and  on 
Aug.  19  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  major-gen- 
eral and  assigned  to  command  the  department 
of  the  Ohio,  with  his  head-quarters  at  Cincin- 
nati, where  he  still  remains  (Dec.  1862). 


ZOLLICOFFER,  Felix  K.,  a  general  in  the 
service  of  the  confederate  states,  born  in 
Maury  co.,  Tenn.,  May  19, 1812,  killed  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Mill  Spring,  Jan.  19, 1862.  He  was  educat- 
ed at  an  academy  in  his  native  county,  learned 
the  trade  of  a  printer,  and  in  1829  undertook  to 
edit  a  newspaper  at  Paris,  Tenn.  In  1835  he 
was  elected  state  printer,  and  in  1842  he  re- 
moved to  Nashville  and  became  the  editor  of 
the  "Banner,"  an  influential  whig  journal;  in 
1845  he  was  chosen  comptroller  of  the  state 
treasury,  and  was  twice  reelected  to  that  office, 
going  out  of  it  in  1849,  when  he  was  chosen  to 
the  state  senate.  While  a  member  of  that 
body  he  became  a  contractor  for  building  the 
suspension  bridge  across  the  Cumberland  river 
at  Nashville,  after  which  he  resumed  and  for 


two  years  occupied  his  former  post  as  editor  of 
the  Nashville  "  Banner."  In  1852  he  was  cho- 
sen to  represent  the  Nashville  district  in  con- 
gress, and  was  reelected  in  1857,  his  second 
official  term  expiring  March  4,  1859.  Origi- 
nally a  whig,  the  progress  of  the  controversy 
respecting  slavery  led  him  to  become  a  demo- 
crat, and  he  early  assumed  a  position  in  con- 
gress among  the  advocates  of  extreme  southern 
views.  After  the  battle  of  Bull  run  he  entered 
the  confederate  army,  was  appointed  a  briga- 
dier-general, and  assumed  command  of  East 
Tennessee  Aug.  8,  1861.  He  entered  S.  E. 
Kentucky  about  Oct.  1,  was  defeated  at  Camp 
Wild  Cat  Oct.  21,  and  fell  in  an  unsuccessful 
attack  upon  the  national  forces  under  Gen.  G. 
H.  Thomas  near  Mill  Spring. 
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